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GENERAL STATEMENTS 


WITNESSES 


HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 

HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. D, F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, COMPTROLLER FOR THE AIR 
FORCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We will begin our hearings this morning on the overall policy 
aspects of the 1956 Air Force budget. 

Ve welcome you gentlemen before us today. 

Mr. Secretary and General Twining, we are glad to have you here. 
_ We will undertake to receive your \ sapanedt statements and then 
interrogate you It seems to me we will first hear from you, Mr. 
Secretary. Is that the way that you have planned it ? 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And then, General Twining, we will hear you. We 
will withhold our questions until both of you have made your presen- 
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tation. I think that will be in the best interests of the committee. 
With that in mind, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary Tatsorr. My statement perhaps is a little long, but all I 
have said has a bearing on the philosophy of why we are asking for 
the appropriations that we are asking for, so if you will bear with me 
I will read rather rapidly. 

Mr. Manon. Do not apologize for a long statement. You have a big 
budget request. A long statement, if it contains helpful information, 
is certainly what we would like to have, 

Secretary Tatsorr. The presentation of the Air Force budget today 
represents the culmination of a year-long program of preparation by 
personnel at every level within the Air Force. This budget is neces- 
sarily based on conditions anticipated for up to 18 months after the 
time of initial computation. I consider this presentation to your com- 
mittee as one of my principal duties. 


TOTAL BUDGET FOR 1956 


Our budget, which calls for a total of $14.53 billion of new obliga- 
tion authority for the Air Force, is a good budget. The $14.53 billion 
along with $5.7 billion from previous years’ budgets and about $350 
million dollars of reimbursements will give the Air Force a total obli- 
gation authority this next year of $20.6 billion. Of this amount it is 
estimated that the Air Force will place contracts for about $17 bil- 
lion during fiscal year 1956 for itself and for MDAP. About $3.6 
billion will be required for obligation purposes after fiscal year 1956 
to complete the financing of components of aircraft, the airframes for 
which will have been already under contract. 

The Air Force is expending considerable effort to control and identi- 
fy carryover funds. Our purpose is to earmark these unprogramed 
carryover dollars for future requirements. In this way we applied 
unprogramed carryover dollars to our fiscal year 1956 requirements and 
thus reduced our 1956 appropriation request. While a certain amount 
of carryover funds are essential and unavoidable, we recognize the im- 
portance of reducing them to a practicable minimum. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The major item in our budget this year is aircraft and related pro- 
curement, calling for a total of $6.1 billion. The Air Force has used 
up the unobligated funds for aircraft which we have been able to defer 
during the past 2 years. This deferment was, as you remember, 
brought about by a shortened lead time in both our aircraft and en- 
gines. The reason I mention this item is that the payoff in the Air 
Force will be in quality and rapid evolution changes in the improve- 
ment of design of modern-day aircraft. Obsolescence is a great prob- 
lem and must be studied constantly. If we are to maintain the quali- 
tative superiority of our Air Force, we must have new and better air- 
craft flowing from our production lines. Behind these we must have 
newer and better models coming out of research and development, 
with each new model incorporating the latest ideas of development. 
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The pace at which our changes must be made is determined by our 
potential enemies. We do not propose to compete with them in man- 
power, but to exploit our technological know-how to insure that we are 

ualitatively superior at all times. Consequently, we are estimating 
the future years requirements for new aircraft will remain neer this 
$6 billion level. 

The budget which we are presenting will permit the Air Force to 
continue its buildup to 137 wings. The composition of this force has 
not changed from that which was given to your committee a year ago. 
This program still appears to be a proper program, but we must con- 
stantly reevaluate it in comparison to increasing Communist capabili- 
ties. Communist intentions of world domination have shown no sign 
of changing. 

As you will see from General Twining’s discussion, the growing 
Sommunist capability, which gives them the ability to strike the 
United States, is based on airpower. Only our airpower has the ca- 
pabality of countering this growing threat to our security. 

Tam sure you are all familiar with the President’s state of the Ur‘on 
message in which he announced the priority cf the mission of d2fend- 
ing against and countering the growing Communist airpewer threat. 
I am sure that all of you agree with this priority as necessary, and 
T assure you that I am determined to do everything in my pewer to 
Inaintain your Air Force so strong that no nation will dare attack us. 
Tn our strength lies the hope for continued peace. Behind this strength 
our Nation will be able to exert powerful economic political and psy- 
chological forces and through them endeavor to achieve conditions to 
give us 2 world of lasting peace without war. 

I would like to discuss the Air Force program with you today briefly 
in three portions : materiel, airbases, and personnel. 


AIR FORCE MATERIEL 


In our materiel program we are now getting the aircraft and new 
equipment at a rate which will permit us to build new units end to mod- 
ernize our existing units on schedule. 

In the strategic bombing area practically all cf our World War II 
propelier-drive B-29’s and B-50’s will be replaced with the Boeing 
6-jet B-47 by the end of this fiscal year. In addition, the new Boeing 
8-jet B-52 will be introduced in our bombing force this year to replace 
our B-36’s. This new bomber we believe is the best in the werld today. 

In the Tactical Air Command we are continuing to reequip our units 
with newer and better jet fighters and jet light bombers. We already 
have the first squadron fo North American’s supersonic F--100 in our 
inventory, and the Martin twin-jet light bomber, the B-57, is coming 
off the production line and into our inventory. 'Two Matador missile 
squadrons have already been deployed overseas to augment our tactical 
units. It is our intention to make the Tactical Air Command units 
highly mobile striking forces, capable of utilizing either atomic or 
TNT weapons capable of rapid deployment to any point in the world. 


CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


™ our Air Defence Comand we aro also improving our e2pability. 
Ali air defense fighter wits are now equipped with all-weather jet 
fighters. A number of new units have been activated. The radar nets 
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around the United States and in southern Canada are nearing com- 
— We have some gaps to fill, but the equipment is coming pe 
or this purpose. The Canadian Government is now going ahead wit 
the new mid-Canadian defense line. The Air Force is putting maxi- 
mum effort into the construction of a distant early-warning line from 
Alaska across northern Canada to Greenland. We are also extending 
our radar coverage offshore on both coasts by the use of Texas towers, 
picket ships, and airborne early-warning aircraft. When these sys- 
tems have all been completed we can expect a minimum of 2 hours 
warning of any attacking force. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In our research and development program, with which we must back 
up our production line, newer and better fighters and missiles are 
coming into being at a steady rate. Two of these improvements which 
are vital to our Air Defense Force will be the air-to-air guided missiles 
and the development of an all-weather interceptor. We believe that it 
is not enough that enemy bombers with loads of nuclear weapons be 
intercepted a few miles from their targets. The extension of our 
intercept capability by the use of airborne early warning and control 
aircraft, long-range interceptor aircraft and missiles are all designed 
to intercept attacking forces at greater ranges. We are also improving 
our control and communications equipment in our air-defense forces 
by introducing newly developed electronic equipment to give us new 
techniques and capacity to deal with larger attacking forces. 

In the strategic field we are continuing the development of long- 
range guided and ballistic missiles. We believe the development of a 
ballistic missile is critical to us. You recall that the Communists took 
over the entire V-2 rocket installation at Peenemunde in 1945 along 
with the German scientists who developed this rocket. This fact along 
with the known ability of the Soviet to produce fusion weapons make 
it imperative that our country be first to develop an operational long- 
range missile. All of these developments will improve the Air Force 
ability to carry out its mission and thus be a growing threat to any 
aggressor. 


INVENTORY MANAGEMENT IMPROVED 


I have been concerned by the losses each year to obsolescence of our 
large inventories. Inventory items change with amazing speed in this 
age of rapid technological advance. We are tightening up on all of 
our inventory requirements. In addition we are determined to in- 
crease the use of airlift, not only to increase the flexibility of our 
operations but to cut down on the size of our inventory. As an ex- 
ample, we have found that by the airlift of aircraft engines overseas 
we can cut down the — time from 270 to 100 days. Such a pipe- 
line reduction will enable us to accomplish a 25 percent reduction in 
spare engines alone. We are planning an inventory of some 23,000 
aircraft for the Air Force. When you realize that each aircraft has 
anywhere from 1 to & or 10 engines and that a large engine like the 
er costs about $78,000 you can see that the savings will be appreci- 
able. 
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HOUSING AND FACILITIES FOR PERSONNEL 


Generally speaking, the Air Force is in some difficulty and behind 
in meeting its program for the construction of personnel housing and 
facilities. Since 1950 we have placed our principal stress on opera- 
tional facilities and neglected or eliminated the construction of person- 
nel items. We now have about 68,000 housing units available. Some 
of these are substandard. We estimate however that we have about 
300,000 Air Force families who are not properly housed. We are 
now putting emphasis on these personnel facilities. 

I am particularly concerned with our critical housing shortage since 
it has such a profound effect on determining whether or not our men 
will choose the Air Force as a career. I think that you can provide us 
real assistance by helping us streamline procedures. 


PROBLEM OF OBTAINING SUFFICIENT REENLISTMENTS 


In our personnel program the Air Force this year has a most diffi- 
cult problem. The many fine young men who volunteered at the out- 
tweak of the Korean war have now completed their 4-year enlistments 
and 276,000 out of a total of about 830,000 airmen who make up the 
enlisted strength of the Air Force will end their enlistment terms dur- 
ing this next fiscal year. The major problem which faces us today is 
that of inducing many more of these well-trained and experienced 

oung men to make the Air Force their permanent career and to reen- 
ist. Unless we are successful in this drive, we have reason to believe 
that the operational efficiency of the Air Force will suffer. 

I have had extensive studies made and thousands of our men whose 
enlistments are about to expire have been questioned as to why they 
have decided to quit the service. These young men are very exacting 
in their appraisal of their careers these days, and they should be. 
About half their problems—pay, restored rights and privileges— 
fringe benefits, housing and recreation facilities require your assist- 
ance. The rest of the problems are administrative within the Air 
Force—moves, food, schools, and we are conducting a vigorous pro- 
gram to correct them. 

Low service pay has been the No. 1 objection in almost every case. 
If we are to attract our trained young men to stay in the service and 
our higher type young men to desire it as a career, we must be com- 
petitive with industry. Patriotism and service to the country are 
fine incentives, but they go only so far when a youngster is deter- 
mining his future, and we are not in a shooting war. While we cannot 
meet industry’s take-home pay, I think the services should be able, 
through its pay and other fringe benefits, which include an attractive 
retirement plan, to be competitive. Let me give you some examples 
of pay: Since 1939 the take-home pay of our average airmen has gone 
up 77 percent. This computation includes the value of fringe bene- 
fits. But medical care is not always available, while post exchanges, 
commissaries and other benefits have been under constant attack to 
effect their reduction or elimination. Industry has done better. We 
have checked the aircraft industry, our chief competitor for trained 
and experienced airmen, and find that their take-home pay has in- 
creased by 168 percent since 1939. This increase contains health and 
life-insurance plans as well as guaranteed retirement benefits. 
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As I have said before, in general our Air Force program is coming 
along well. We have committed ourselves to the manning of the 137- 
wing Air Force with 975,000 men. This is a considerable reduction 
in our Manpower requirements when you remember that the manning 
program for the 143-wing force required 1,210,000 men. But unless 
we can make an Air Force career more attractive to our personnel so 
as to tempt and hold the high-quality young men we require to main- 
tain and operate properly our very complicated and costly modern- 
day aircraft, the efficiency of our readiness force will be jeopardized. 
This is because the personnel ceiling was based on manning by trained 
men. However, if we are forced to cope indefinitely with a high num- 
ber of trainees, I question whether we can effectively maintain our 
force within this ceiling. 

I am calling your attention to this particularly because I know 
your committees can do more to correct our major problems than any 
other group in the United States. We need your understanding and 
your help to keep our Air Force strong and our morale high. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Will you proceed, General Twining ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE Cuter or Starr, Untrep Srates Arr Forcu 


General Twintne. I am grateful for this opportunity to discuss the 
Air Force program and the budget that will enable us to carry out this 
program during fiscal year 1956. The past year has been an eventful 
one. We feel that the role of the Air Force in guarding the peace and 
our part in this Nation’s security partnership, are more important now 
than at any time in our history. 


SOVIET AIR POWER 


From a military standpoint, there has been no lessening of Commu- 
nist pressure during the past year. The military strength of the whole 
Communist bloc, particularly their strength in the air, has expanded 
and improved. During the past 4 years they have created a whole new 
air force in Red China and have made it the fourth most powerful air 
force in the world. 

I know I need not review the whole record of Soviet expansion. 
However, the Soviets have made some important advances during the 
past year. These recent changes are significant in any evaluation of 
the Communist threat. 

Ever since World War II the Red militarists have been faced with 
two important facts: First, the United States is the main obstacle to 
Communist world domination. Second, without nuclear weapons and 
the means to deliver them, the Communists could pose no direct threat 
against us. Having realized these facts, it was inevitable that the 
Kremlin should give nuclear development and air power a top priority 
in their military program. 

Conservative intelligence estimates indicate that they have made 
great. progress. In fact, some of their technological achievements 
have been surprising. I am sure we all know that they have reached 
certain important stages in nuclear development well ahead of our 
predictions. 
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We must assume that their stockpile of nuclear weapons is growing. 
The Reds are making equal progress in improving their ability to 
deliver these weapons. 

Last May Day the Reds openly paraded numbers of new, medium 
jet bombers and a new long-range Jet bomber in flights over Moscow. 

We call these new medium bombers type 39’s. They are comparable 
in size, design, and estimated performance to our own B-47’s. Type 
39’s have been openly displayed in numbers which indicate that they 
may be in quantity production on this model. 

Even more important is their development of the heavy, long-range, 
jet bomber, called the type 87. It is comparable in size to our newest 
long-range bomber, the B-52. 

Let me remind you that prior to this year they already had an air 
force of some 20,000 airplanes in combat units. This included thou- 
sands of jet fighters and jet light bombers. These planes are capable 
of hitting Western Europe, Alaska, Japan, or the Philippines. ‘They 
also had well over a thousand TU-4’s, similar to our B-29., 

Their new medium bomber, the type 39, gives them the increased 
range to hit any important target in Europe, Asia or North Africa. 
Altogether these units comprise a potent force. 

The addition of the heavy jet bomber, the type 37, to this already 

owerful air fleet will give them even longer range striking power and 
is particularly significant to the United States. The Soviets need a 
long-range bomber to attack America. This new, heavy jet is aimed 
squarely in our direction. 

In any discussion of Soviet capability, we must assume that they 
are capable of using air refueling to extend the range of their bombers. 
It has become a routine operation in our own Air Force and our suc- 
cess with it must be well known to the Communists. 

I mentioned the size of their fighter forces. Most of their fighters 
are MIG-15’s. From our experience in Korea, we know that the 
MIG-15 is a first-rate airplane. It took the best fighter we had at the 
time, the F-86, to whip them in Korea. It is important that we realize 
the narrow margin of superiority in aircraft performance we had in 
Korea. Our pilots were better trained. Their superior skill and ag- 
gressiveness were the main reasons for our margin of air victories. 

The Soviets are now producing large numbers of an improved 


fighter. 


GROWING AIR STRENGTH OF RED CHINA 


I mentioned previously the growing air power of Red China, now 
fourth ranking in the world. This buildup, which includes many jet 
aircraft, is particularly significant in light of the present tension in 
the Far East. 

This growing Chinese air force has added potential strength from 
their rapidly expanding system of bases. This base system gives the 
Communists the ability to move in aircraft rapidly from the Soviet 
Union. We cannot ignore their capability to double or triple their air 
strength in the Far East overnight. 
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COMMUNIST GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


A third development highlight is the Communist guided-missile 
program. It should be no surprise to us that they are putting vast 
resources into missiles, We know they have many top-notch German 
scientists. Many of these men were outstanding missile experts and 
had long experience in the Nazi missile program. 

We know they are at work on an intercontinental ballistic missile 
commonly called the ICBM, and having sufficient range to destroy 
targets in the United States. 

Ballistic missiles with intercontinental ranges present a defense 
problem more difficult than any ever faced in history. 

They will fly at speeds above 10,000 miles an hour. The ICBM can 
be launched from widely dispersed, isolated, well-hidden firing sites. 
These would be difficult to find and destroy. 

The most effective counter to this development is a long-range mis- 
sile of our own. Let me assure you that we are placing a very high 
priority on this project. 

I have been talking about Soviet air power but this does not mean 
that our Air Force can ignore Soviet power on land or the threats 
they pose at sea. However, the new air weapons they have, and are 
building, make Soviet air power the number one threat to our security. 


BASIS FOR COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET AIR POWER 


I have not attempted to compare numbers of Soviet aircraft or air 
weapons with our own. I feel that a straight numerical comparison 
is not conclusive evidence of the relative power and effectiveness of 
air forces. There are too many elements of air power other than sheer 
quantity that affect such judgment. Here are some examples: 

The degree of modernization of aircraft; 

The weapons they can carry; 

The amount of force that must be devoted to purely defensive 
missions ; 

The base system ; 

The quantity and experience of skilled people ; 

The ability to fly long distances and hit a target ; 

The ability to withstand attack and hit back; 

The ability to operate under all weather conditions; 

The ability to operate and maintain the complex equipment of 
a modern Air Force; and 

The ability to supply a force and keep it fighting, even when 

under attack by modern weapons. 

All these are vital components of air strength that must be weighed 
in any airpower comparison. 

This does not mean that we can ignore any disadvantages in sheer 
numbers that we face. We must recognize any advantage they have 
in quantity as a gap that we must bridge by our superiority in quality 
and technology. . 


PROGRESS IN ATTAINING AIR STRENGTH GOALS 


In building up our Air Force, we have been concentrating on quality, 
and we must emphasize quality even more from now on. 
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We are nearing our goal of 137 wings. Once that goal is reached, 
unless there are unforeseen changes in the size of the Soviet force, 
we can devote our main efforts to maintaining our force and to keep- 
ing modern. 

e are progressing toward our goal. 

We started calendar year 1954 with 112 wings, and ended it with 
a little better than 121 active wings. This puts us ahead of our 
original schedule. 

oking ahead to fiscal year 1956 we will continue to expand in 
size. Secretary Wilson has permitted us to speed up our buildup 
wherever practical. We have done this, and we should stay ahead 
of previous planned schedules. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AIR FORCE EFFECTIVENESS 


om forecast of our improvements in force effectiveness also looks 
ood. 

We are making considerable progress in improving our shorter 
range tactical air forces. These forces are designed for joint theater 
operations with our Army and Navy forces and those of our allies. 

e developments in atomic energy have given us a growing family 
of nuclear weapons and all our tactical fighter bombers and light 
bombers can now carry these new weapons as well as other types of 
ordnance. This weapon power, plus inflight refueling, gives our tacti- 
cal units greater striking power plus increased flexibility. 

During the past year we have continued a series of important 
studies and tests of tactical atomic power. Our object is to find a 
hard-hitting, self-protective combination of fighter and light bombers. 
To this combination we will add aerial tankers and the airlift needed 
to give this force greater range and greater mobility. We already 
have units of this type in position overseas. Operational tests will be 
continued throughout this year. Based on these experiments, we will 
continue to improve and organize additional tactical atomic forces. 
These will be highly trained, and ready to move to any danger area 
the instant they are ordered. The flexibility of these forces fits them 
for a variety of tasks ranging from peripheral operations to assisting 
the full-scale offensive of a general war. 

It is recognized that the best way to prevent a war is to be able to 
win it. I believe this erat le can apply to little wars as well as to 
big wars. Our tactical air forces are an important addition to our 
ability to win. 

Providing a hard hitting offense is one of the missions of tactical 
air forces. Another is providing the combat airlift for the ground 
forces. I will cover airlift later in my discussion. 


CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


Let us turn now to air defense. So long as the Soviets continue to 
add to their ability to attack the United States, we must improve and 
strengthen our air defenses. 

In September of last year the Secretary of Defense approved es- 
tablishing the Continenal Air Defense Command for the joint control 
and operations of all elements of the United States military forces 
allocated for the air defense of the continental United States. We 
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now have units of the Air Force, Army, and Navy integrated into one 
command to do one job—air defense. This is a real step forward. 

Our relations with Canada and the Royal Canadian Air Force are 
becoming increasingly important. Close cooperation with our north- 
ern neighbors is essential to a coordinated continental defense. They 
are carrying a full share in planning and establishing the early warn- 
ing system. 

Our warning systems are being improved. Building these systems 
involves electronic problems of incredible complexity. However, our 
capability to provide early warning is growing daily. 

The effectiveness of our warning systems still depends a great deal 
on the ground observer who fills in where radar does not cover. 

The Ground Observer C orps has steadily increased and the effec- 
tiveness of our volunteer spotters has been tested and improved by 
repeated exercises. 

We are now getting much improved fighter interceptors and our 
network of iuterceptor bases is spreading. 


IMPROVEMENT IN LONG RANGE STRIKING POWER 


Regardless of how elfective we are able to make our air defense, it 
will not prevent the enemy from mounting new attacks. Only our 
long-range striking forces. have the potential ability to prevent the 
attacker from returning. They can do this by destroying the enemy 
air power in wholesale lots at its sources. 

SAC’s ability to accomplish this job has improved during the last 


year. 

In calendar year 1954, the readiness and effectiveness of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command improved greatly. During this period many units 
including heavy bomber wings, medium bomber wings, and tanker 
squadrons progressed from a training status to a combat ready status. 

Some of SAC’s fighter wings went from combat ready to a training 
status because they are being equipped with new model airplanes. As 
soon as the crews complete training, these units will be combat ready 
again. 

During the next year this trend from training to readiness will 
continue. 

Our medium bomber units have been almost completely converted 
from propeller-driven B-29’s and B-50’s to jet B-47’s. By early 1956 
this conversion will be completed. 

During 1955 we will begin to replace the B-36 with the B-52, heavy 
jet bomber. 

We will further increase the performance of our bomber units by 
the use of jet tankers. The KC-97’s of the present tanker force do 
not have the performance necessary to effectively refuel our fast, high- 
altitude jet bombers. Using the KC-97, our bombers must drop down 
from high altitude and slow down to a very low and ineflicient speed 
to hook up for refueling. 

The jet tanker will enable our jet bombers to be refueled at high 
speed and at high altitude. Since these conditions are the most effi- 
cient for jet aircraft, use of jet tankers will give us a considerable 
increase in the range of our jet bombers. 
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AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR FORCE RESERVE PROGRAMS 


During a war, the strength of the combat air forces that I have 
discussed will be increased by units of the Air National Guard and 
the Air Reserve. The equipping of the Air National Guard will be 
70 percent complete and Air Reserve will be about 50 percent complete 
by the end of the fiscal year 1955. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956 about 90 percent of the assigned 
tactical aircraft of the Air National Guard will be jets. During the 
same period the figher wings of the Air National Guard will be com- 
pletely converted to jets. 

We are putting renewed effort into the Air Force Reserve program. 
During the past year, the Reserve aircraft inventory has doubled. 
Almost half of these are jets, and Reserve crews are receiving an in- 
creasing amount of combat-type training in jet aircraft. 


AIR TRANSPORT SERVICES 


I have mentioned improvements in size and readiness of all our 
combat air forces. We require considerable airlift to make these 
forces mobile. It is our responsibility to furnish airlift to the other 
services. 

This is done by the Military Air Transport Service. In time of 
war MATS will be reinforced by several hundred aircraft from the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet. The allocation of MATS airlift to the vari- 
ous services and to overseas commands is decided by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

In addition to MATS we have a number of medium troop carrier 
wings for tactical airlift of the Army. In time of war, this force will 
be strengthened by Air Reserve troop carrier wings. ‘This troop car- 
rier force will continue to grow. 


AIR FORCE BASES 


All of these increases in size and the improvements in combat readi- 
ness are predicated upon our present program of base expansion and 
construction. The quality of our training is inevitably reduced on an 
overcrowded base. Unless we have an adequate base system we lose 
the flexibility and mobility that can make the difference between a 
mediocre force and a topnotch force. In modern war, an Air Force 
must be dispersed to withstand attack and be able to strike back. 
When we have to double up and put 2 wings on 1 airbase we are 
offering a potential enemy a target that is twice as profitable. 


HOUSING FOR PERSON NEL 


Housing is directly related to our base program. It also affects 
our expansion and our combat readiness. For example, a shortage of 
housing on or near the base limits the effectiveness of our air defense 
forces. If we have an all-out alert it takes off-duty personnel far too 
long to get their planes and stations. In an emergency, immediate 
and maximum readiness is jeopardized by the distances our people 
must travel from their homes to their duty posts. 
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PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Another challenge we must meet to keep our readiness high is that 
of quality. Quality of our combat units is proportional to quality of 
equipment. The research and development programs we undertake 
during the forthcoming year will determine the effectivenss of our 
equipment and weapons in 6, 8, or 10 years’ time. 

Four years ago we undertook a major reorganization of our re- 
search and development system. The main step in our reorganiza- 
tion was to bring scattered experimental and testing activities into 
a single framework—the Air Research and Development Command. 
This organization enables us to do a better job of management and 
control, and new developments are coming along faster at less cost 
in both money and technical effort. 

In this age of revolution and great advance in air weapons, I know 
that I need remind no one here how essential it is to maintain our 
technological lead over the Communists. However, I sometimes feel 
that the difficulties we face in research and development are not alto- 
gether understood. 

Let me give you some examples: 

For years we fought the sound barrier. We finally broke eke 
it only to be confronted with the so-called thermal barrier. The 


thermal barrier is really not a barrier that we can penetrate and 
leave behind. It stays with us—and the faster we fly, the more heat 
we generate. 

At sea-level speeds of less than 1,000 miles an hour, aluminum gets 
so hot that it loses its strength. At this speed, our plexiglass canopies 


have softened and lost their shape. This means that we must find 
new materials or new ways of using old materials. 

This is only one of the troubles we must expect in these new super- 
sonic aircraft. In going to Mach 2 and above, we are having to write 
a whole new book in aerodynamics. 

A second problem is range. Once we get high-speed aircraft that 
can stay airborne for long periods of time, many of our operational 
problems will become much easier. Aerial refueling has been a great 
help, but it is only a partial answer to real endurance in the air. 

We have been working on this problem with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the aviation industry. We are making good progress 
toward our goal of unlimited range—the nuclear-powered airplane. 

Nuclear power revolutionized air weapons. We believe that 
nuclear propulsion will revolutionize flight. It will be a big job. 
Fitting a nuclear powerplant into the design limitations of high 
speed aircraft is one of the most difficult engineering projects we have 
ever tackled. 

Another very important research and development problem is in 
the field of missiles. Guided missiles are becoming an increasingly 
effective element in Air Force weapons systems. 

The first operational missile is the Matador, two units of which 
are now deployed in Europe. This missile has a speed of about 650 
miles an hour and can fly over 35,000 feet. 

Our first air-to-air missile will be the Falcon. Some of our air 
defense squadrons will be equipped with the Falcon in the near future. 

In the future our air defense will be strengthened by a surface- 
to-air missile. In this category, we need interceptor missiles which 
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will fly very high and very fast. Furthermore, they must have the 
range to intercept an attacking airplane well out from the target. 
Obviously, it will not do us much good to destroy an enemy bomber 
carrying a thermonuclear bomb only a few miles from its target. 

If there can be a “most important” research and development prob- 
lem, it is the development of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 
We are well aware of the grave dangers we would face if the Soviets 
were to perfect this weapon before we do. 

The Secretary of Defense has given the Air Force the responsibility 
for the research and development of this long-range weapon. 

Of the long-range missiles we are dpvelonina, I can mention only 
one—the Snark. 

It will be our first really long-range missile. 

- Others, of course, are in the works, 

We feel that we are making good progress. We have given this 
er top priority. Even the vchsteus project, which gave us the 

rst atomic bomb, offered no greater challenge. 

It is one thing for us to demand technical superiority, and another 
to achieve it. We cannot be successful without highly qualified scien- 
tists and engineers and they must be given the resources that modern 
research and design require. The qualitative battle of any World War 
ITI is being fought right now in our laboratories. Whether we like 
it or not, we are in a technological race that we cannnot afford to lose. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I hope the report I have 
— you may be helpful during your consideration of the Air Force 

udget requests now before you. 

r. Manon. I want to see all members of the committee have a 
chance to question the witnesses. With that in mind I shall not ask 
any questions at the moment, but I do want to make some observations 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, your statements have been most interesting 
and encouraging. Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions? 


AIR FORCE BUILDUP 


Mr, SHepparp. Yes. On page 2, Mr. Secretary, you comment about 
the present budget and the buildup to 137 wings. At what specific 
date, at this time, do you contemplate that accomplishment ? 

Secretary Tarzorr. June of 1957. June 30, 1957. 

Mr. Suepparp. June of 1957? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. I presume your answer does not apply exclusively 
to the fact of having the planes for that number of wings, but is all 
inclusive insofar as the personnel and requirements are concerned; is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. 


AIRPOWER AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. SHepparp. On page 3 I notice your comment as follows: 


7 our airpower has the capability of countering this growing threat to our 
security. 


I am not trying to take that out of context, for that is not my desire. 
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However, that is rather an all-inclusive statement, unless you are con- 
fining it to airpower versus airpower. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I should think it would be airpower and air- 
power. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Because there is no way they can attack us 
except by airpower, and there is no way we can reach them, at the 
start. 

STATUS OF AIR TRANSPORT FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. General Twining, on page 9 of the statement that 
I have before me you refer to: 


This is done by the Military Air Transport Service. 


That is in the last paragraph. In the line above that, at the closing 
of the prior paragraph, you state: 


It is our responsibility to furnish airlift to the other services. 


Do you mean that all-inclusively, or do you mean that proportion- 
ately ? 

General Twintna. Well, proportionately. We furnish practically 
all the airlift that the Army has. The Navy has some of its own. 
We furnish a lot for the Navy through MATS. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the total number of transport planes that 
you have in status availability and operational at this time? 

General Twrntna. I cannot give you all of that right now. MATS 
has about 400 operationally suitable, transport aircraft. I cannot 
give you the troop carrier figure off-hand. By troop carrier I mean 
the planes assigned to the tactical Air Force, for operations with the 
Army. 

M : Suepparp. How many will you have coming off the production 
line in the budget year under consideration ? 

Mr. Dovetas. As to the number, I think we would have to take a 
look, but we can tell you what aircraft they are. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, indeed. 

(The information was furnished for the use of the committee. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Out of the total transport planes that you have just 
referred to, how many of those planes are in actual operation as com- 
pared with those which might be termed as standby and available? 

General Twrntna. All of those 400 are operational. They may be 
out a day or so at a time for maintenance, but they are all on opera- 
tional status. 

Secretary Tatrnor. You cannot keep them on a standby very well, 
without turning the engines over. 

Mr. Suepparp. I know that. 

General Twrntna. What I mean is that they are actually assigned 
to units and flying regularly with those MATS units. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is the application of flying, as you refer to it, be- 
cause of the necessity of keeping them operational, or is it because of 
pavload operational requirements? Which of the two is true? 

General Twrntna. When we talk about their being operational, I 
mean just the mechanical condition. 

Mr. Srepparp. How many are actually employed in actual trans- 
portation functions out of your total? Do you have that? 
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General Twrntna. Yes, sir; we can get that for you. 

Secretary Taxzor. I think they are all operated, Mr. Sheppard, but 
they are not operated to capacity. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHeprarp. What you have actually told me in the off-the-record 
response is that obviously you have to have a bigger inventory for an 
emergency requirement as compared with what would be normally 
required. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. We would not be able to meet that 
requirement if the aircraft were not in use, because it would take too 
long to bring them into use. 


CONTRACTS FOR TRANSPORT SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. Are you doing a rather large operation in the field 
of contracting with private operators for transport use at the present 
time? 

Mr. Dovetas. We are not doing a large amount of contracting at 
the present time. We are doing some. It has decreased from the time 
of the Pacific lift. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The question presents itself both from the economic 
point of view and the military point of view, as I see it. That is, 
would you be better off doing your own operations insofar as 
transportation requirements pertain, using your own manpower, so 
that it will be in a status availability if and when you need it? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Then, sir, you have not built up your reserve 
capacity at all. We want to build up our reserve capacity with the 
commercial carriers, and we have given them enough hours to keep 
them available. 

Mr. Suerparp. I see. 

Secretary Tatzorr. It is all part of the war reserve. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What you are doing by your contract operation is 
reaching into the field of availability both in planes and in manpower, 
if an emergency should come. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Correct, sir. 


CIVIL RESERVE TRANSPORT FLEET 


Mr. Doveuas. Sir, there is another third principal source of lift for 
wartime needs, and that is what we call the civil reserve fleet, which at 
the present time comprises something over 300 aircraft of the sched- 
uled and cargo airlines. Those aircraft are a ready reserve which 
could be called into operation immediately upon the need being estab- 
lished. The number and assignment of those aircraft has been deter- 
mined in relation to what is believed to be a wartime need for con- 
tinuation of civil commercial operations. 

Mr. Suerparp. Under that circumstance, if I evaluate your response 
correctly, you would not deem it advisable to increase the private oper- 
ation as compared with the 3- and 4-hour service you are presently 
applying to your service ? 

secretary Tatnorr. I think we will have to increase it. The figure 

I used was reducing the pipeline time from 270 days to 100 days. I 

think that is a little confusing, unless you know how that is calculated. 
59565—55——2 
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We will say that there is an F-84 in North Africa. It has to have a 
spare engine on hand. It has one on its > home, in transit. It has 
one being overhauled. And it has one on the way back. You might 
say that F-84 has five engines when we use surface transportation. 

That is the pipeline time for the engine being taken out until it is 
back in again. Therefore, if we can lift those by airlift we do not have 
to put them in the big, expensive steel boxes or steel drums, and we 
could cut that pipeline time in one-third. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which is a most desirable thing to accomplish. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Terribly desirable. I would like to see us utilize 
commercial carriers more and more, because we must have the real 
capacity in case of war. 

The Army also would expect us to give them big airlift in case of 
war, so that the reserve we want is very large. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you figure that with your present total amount 
of air transport planes you could afford to turn loose to those contrac- 
tors more planes than presently are in their possession under leasing 
operations and whatnot ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes; I think wecan. Not many. It depends on 
what they want. If they want the C-54’s; no. e have a lot of 
C—46’s, which are today not terribly desirable planes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would they have to go through an internal recon- 
struction operation in order to accommodate themselves to the use the 
contractor might have for them? I am not referring specifically to 
passenger planes; it could be in the freight line. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I am thinking of the freight-line type. We 
have some contract work in the Navy, and also some for the Army. 


AIR ALERT STATUS 


Mr. SuerparpD. Referring to page 10 of the statement, General 
Twining, our information has been to the effect that in one branch of 
our Air Force ability we are in 10-minute operational status. Just 
how accurate is that 10-minute situation ? 

General Twin1na. Well, of course, on each one of these air defense 
bases we have four crews on alert status at all times. They are ready 
to go, like fire horses. But that base may have 1 squadron, 25 fighters, 
assigned, so the rest of the pilots, not on alert, are probably living 
well off the base. So if we wanted to get all of the squadron up in 10 
minutes we could not do it. We do keep a 24-hour alert for abdul 4 
crews, and they can take off in 5 minutes; they stay right in the ready 
hangar. The rest of the squadron, with 25 aircraft in the squadron, 
pilots for about 20 aircraft are back with their families, maybe as 
much as 30 miles away. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This is the situation you referred to about housing, 
particularly in the immediate base limits ? 

General Twrintna. That is right, particularly on the air defense 
bases and those of our striking forces, including SAC. 

Secretary Tatsot. We want housing on the bases if we can get it. 

Mr. SuepparD. I can understand that, particularly under the re- 
quirements or circumstances under which you are presently function- 
ing. 
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USE OF TITANIUM IN AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 


I notice your comments on page 11, where you state: 


At sea level speeds of less than 1,000 miles an hour, aluminum gets so hot that 
it loses its strength. 

And then you refer later to the fact that your plexiglass canopies have 
softened and lost their shape, and so on. 

What is being done in the field of development of titanium, of which 
T have been informed? I have no personal knowledge in this field, be- 
cause I am not a specialist in it, but I am advised in the titanium field 
we have a larger amount of B. t. u. resistance than we have in alumi- 
num. Is that a proper assumption ? 

General Twintne. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. If that is true, what are we doing in research and 
development to advance the titanium ability that I understand is 
commercially available if we were directing more attention to it? 

General Twrn1na. Of course, titanium is coming into engines and 
equipment all the time, mainly to reduce the weight of the engines. It 
is used in the airplane structure, too. They are working on all fields 
of endeavor on this heat thing. The scientists are working on it. If 
titanium will do the job they will surely come up with it. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Mr. Sheppard, if you had any number of thou- 
sands of tons of titanum sheet at the present time you would not use it. 
We know we want to develop with it and use it in the research and 
development experimental work which they are doing, but we really 
do not know the requirements, because with these missiles we are away 
off from that. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you feel that if you did have a large 
developed field in titanium that for some reason—structural reason or 
scientific reason, whichever it may be; I do not know just at the mo- 
ment—you could not use it? 

Secretary Tatzorr. We could not use great quantities of itnow. We 
want it. Weare developing it. We are working with it. 

Pratt and Whitney is substituting every place it can to get the 
weights down—but this development is something we cannot rush. 

I would like to see a bigger production planned. We are perfectly 
cognizant of the matter and keeping it very much in mind. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield at this point, Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that it was last year or the year before 
that we had quite an extended discussion of titanium. 

I think the record will show—and I should like to have the record, 
in order that I may cite it at this point—in the hearings that state- 
ments were made to us that we needed a vastly increased production of 
titanium and that the defense industry needed more titanium than the 
industry had. Do you see what I mean? I refer to page 197 et seq. 
of the fiscal year 1955 hearings on Department of Air Force. 

Secretary Tatsorr. You are 100 percent right. I am sure we said 
that, because we say it againnow. We have to have more. 

Mr. Manon. I take it from what you say you have all you need 
right now. 
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Secretary Tatzorr. I mean for today. I don’t think we have all 
we need for another year. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about today. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have all we can use properly today. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe I have been talking to some people who are 
prejudiced on this subject, because of special interests they have, but 
I have not quite understood that to be the true picture. You use this 
stuff as a substitute for aluminum, or it would be desirable to use it 
if it were not so expensive as a substitute for aluminum, in many more 
ways than we now use it; is that not true? 

Secretary Tatzorr. You say if it were not for its cost. It is not 
worth its added cost in a great many spots we weuld like to use it. 
If it were of comparable cost, surely, we would use it. Everybody 
would use it. 

Mr. Manon. It is preferable to aluminum in many places where we 
do not now use it; is it not ? 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So if we had a much larger production the cost would 
come down ? 

Secretary Tausorr. The cost might come down to 50 times the cost 
of aluminum or 20 times the cost of aluminum, but still it is very 
expensive. 

Mr. Manon. If in checking over your remarks anything further 
occurs to you which might be said about this picture, in which a lot 
of people are interested, I wish you would insert it at this point in 
the record. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I would like to get back and get up to date on it 
and come back with the entire picture, if we may. 

Mr. Suepparp. The principle upon which I was directing my in- 
quiry, Mr. Chairman, was based upen the previous testimony before 
the committee plus the fact that we are encountering cperational diffi- 
culties at high altitudes when we break through the heat barrier and 
subject ourselves to it for a period of time. That is the informa- 
tion I have picked up in the field where actual operations were under- 
way. It had occurred to me that whatever the precess might be— 
whether it was titanium or something else—it had a greater resistance, 
particularly in the elements of function where they are subjected to 
that heat-barricr operation ; and that as against the inability of alumi- 
num that the additional cost would not be so much, comparatively 
speaking. That is when you consider the damage to aluminum versus 
the success of titanium. 

General Twintnc. Maybe I could help answer that. They are 
having problems in working with titanium. It is not like aluminum 
to mold and work. They are still having problems, actually, in work- 
ing titanium into the structure. If they could do that today I do not 
think the expense would prevent our using it. That is what the 
scientists are working on. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Let us get a clear picture of it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would appreciate it. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Developing efficient and less expensive metal- 
lurgic processes is still quite a problem. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There is no question about that. 

General Twinrne. That is the problem. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Because of the fact that you have increased both 
elevationwise and speedwise you have constantly run into not only 
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one phase but a series of phases of problems of what I call the B. t. u. 
resistance in the metal you are using. 

General Twrntne. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As soon as your scientific field can take you out of 
that problem and put you into a more secure position from a B. t. u. 
point of view it would appear on the surface to be a desirable thing 
to do, 

General Twtntnc. That is right. 

Mr. Scrtvner. The NACA is working on that; are they not? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


TITANIUM IN AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 


Titanium is one of the possible materials which offer desirable characteristics 
as a structural material for a temperature range at which future aircraft may 
operate. Its further widespread use, however, is dependent upon two critical 
factors: (1) Quality and (2) cost. 

Of these two, quality is the most important military consideration. The quality 
of titanium products has not been wholly satisfactory. Other materials, particu- 
larly new steels and aluminium alloys, are offering high-temperature charac- 
teristics today that were not available a year ago, and which compete success- 
fully with titanium in many thermal applications. 

Titanium technology is still in its early childhood and increased use of the 
material will depend upon its relative evolution and growth in competition and 
combination with other materials. 

The Air Force has supplied Office of Defense Mobilization with its forecast 
of production requirements. The Office of Defense Mobilization data shows that 
ample capacity is being provided to meet the Air Force requirements. 

Therefore, we conclude that more production capacity at this time would not, 
in itself, help to overcome the thermal-barrier problem. 


ACTIONS TAKEN TO MAKE AIR FORCE CAREERS MORE ATTRACTIVE 


Mr. Sueprparp. I made a request of Assistant Secretary Garlock a 
few months ago to supply me this afternoon with a report you were 
generous enough to send up to my office some time back—I do not 
recall just how long ago; 3 or 4 months ago—wherein the gentlemen of 
the Air Force had made a survey of operational effects on your man- 
power and the fact that you were losing so much manpower. It was 
a very interesting report, and I should like to reserve the right to 
discuss it with you when I have it this afternoon. I loaned my copy 
to another Congressman who is interested and he has not yet returned 
it. 

I want to compliment you gentlemen for doing what I think was 
a remarkable job; that is, going out and looking over your own back- 
yard of operations, to see where your own idiosyncracies could be cor- 
rected within yourselves, and saying: 


All right; to this degree of percentage we found we were wrong. Thus and 
so can be corrected in our own operations. 
I think it was a fine step certainly in the philosophy of the military 
function. 

Are you gentlemen conversant with the manual report I am refer- 
ring to? 

General Twin1ne. Yes, I am. I know what you refer to. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Then, for the sake of the record at the moment, 
taking into consideration the percentages you expressed there of the 
faults within your own organization, how many of those faults have 
been corrected or proportionately corrected up to this time? 

r do not think I can tell you, but most of them 


General Twinrne. 
should be. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Every one of them has been worked on. 

General Twinrne. I can get that for you. 

Secretary Ta.zorr. I do not know whether we can go around base- 
by-base and take these moves and schools and so forth into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Suepprarp. But at least you can give me a general response ? 

Secretary Tatzort. Yes, sir. 

[CiLERK’s Note.—In connection with the foregoing matter, the fol- 
lowing colloquy transpired at the beginning of the afternoon ses- 
sion :} 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to my request this morning relative 
to the submitting of information about a survey that the Air Force 
made, I have been handed an Air Force Information Services letter, 
volume VIII, No. 6, under dateline of Washington, D. C., Friday, 11 
June 1954. I laid some stress on that this morning. 

I think at this time we might refer to the fifth paragraph: 

Referring to a recent informal survey of attitudes of AF dependents, the 
Secretary said it was found that 22 percent of complaints received were 
remediable by the base commander, 24 percent remediable by Department of the 
Air Force, and 6 percent remediable by AF personnel acting informally. Some 33 
percent were remediable by legislation, or by governmental authority above AF. 
The remaining 15 percent were miscellaneous matters, which by their nature were 
insolvable. The survey serves to emphasize that roughly half of the complaints 
received can be resolved with the AF itself. It highlights the fact that AF 
ee at every echelon can and must aid in making AF careers attrac- 

I understand, General Twining, that you are to supply the commit- 
tee the results of what has been done since the filing of this report 
up to the present time relative to interdepartmental correction. 

General Twintne. We will furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. With regard to the comment that some 33 percent 
were remediable by legislation, or by governmental authority, I can 
understand the breaking of the percentages at that point. It would 
be highly instructive, if a percentage is established within the Depart- 
ment, if you would supply to the secretary of our committee even 
though you may not want it upon the record. 

My reason for asking for that breakdown, percentagewise, is to see 
what type of legislation should be in the corrective category. If you 
will supply that for the commitee’s benefit, I will appreciate it. You 
are again to be complimented for making a very rigid survey of your 
own operations and coming up with this kind of report. 

At this point I would like to have the Air Force Information Serv- 
ices letter inserted in the record. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows :) 
Artz Force INFORMATION SERVICES LETTER 


(For commanders and Information Services officers from Director of Informa- 
tion Services Office of the Secretary of the Air Force) 


VOLUME VIII, NO. 6—WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 11, 1954 


Concerted efforts to increase appeal of AF careers are being made by the Air 
Force. While some elements of this are known, the broad scope and seriousness 
of these efforts are not yet widely understood. The program stems from the 
top itself. Secretary of the Air Force Talbott has dedicated himself to the task 
of improving conditions of AF service and is getting enthusiastic cooperation 
from General Twining and the Air Staff. The Secretary has publicly stated: 

“T am taking it as a personal responsibility to do everything in my power to 
see that their [AF members] contract with the Government is kept. This con- 
tract is simply one that our men and their families should be able to live a normal 
American life. * * * The continued service of these men in the Air Force is 
important to the security of our country. * * * I propose to do everything I 
possibly can to make service in the Air Force a popular one and a service that 
is sought after by the best young men in the country.” 

Discussing the need for increased service attractiveness at the recent in- 
formation Services conference the Secretary commented: “I am no statistician, 
but I know industry and know that unless your men are happy and feel that 
they are progressing with the progress of your company you cannot get the best 
out of them. * * *” 

He pointed up the importance of Information Services to this matter, saying, 
“No group is more important to morale and spirit in the service than you In- 
formation Services people. Our members must know as much about the Air 
Force in every phase as possible. I am not a public relations counsel, but I rec- 
ognize the influence this function has on spirit in the Air Force. Esprit de corps 
is our most important problem * * * and this group does much to control it. 
I just want to impress this fact en you.” 

Referring to a recent informal survey of attitudes of AF dependents, the Sec- 
retary said it was found that 22 percent of complaints received were remediable 
by the base commander, 24 percent remediable by Department of the Air Force, 
and 6 percent remediable by AF personnel acting informally. Some 33 percent 
were remediable by legislation, or by governmental authority above AF. The 
remaining 15 percent were miscellaneous matters, which by their nature were 
insolvable. The survey serves to emphasize that roughly half of complaints 
received can be resolved within the AF itself. It highlights the fact that AF 
commanders at every echelon can and must aid in making AF careers attractive. 

“Attractiveness” problems which AF itself can solve are receiving much atten- 
tion by USAF; more is being done to attack personnel welfare problems than at 
any time in AF history. In recent months, 27 new policies relating to personnel 
welfare have been initiated by Headquarters, USAF. Many of these are still in 
process of development but will be increasingly felt in future. New procedures 
affect assignments, retirements, discharge, and other aspects of service. 

In addition to these internal actions, a comprehensive legislative program 
concerning AF careers has been submitted by AF. Some of these proposals have 
already been enacted; others are being processed in the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government. These include— 

Adequate medical and dental care for dependents. 
Allowance for additional PCS expenses. 

Hqualization of benefits between Regular and Reserves. 
Improved survivor benefits for personnel. 

Dependent education overseas. 

Additional and more adequate family housing. 

GI bill type educational benefits for servicemen. 
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ISO’s should emphasize this AF program in internal information activities. 
Stress should be placed both on actions accomplished as well as those proposed. 
Also fact that program is spearheaded by AF leadership. Material on this sub- 
ject is being included in internal news releases sent field, and in other elements 
of new internal information program. 

New Soviet jet bombers pose long-range threat to the United States. New 
bombers were unveiled at May Day show in Moscow. Discussing these in recent 
address, General Twining said: “In the air parade they included nine new me- 
dium jet bombers comparable in size and design to our own B-47.” The Chief 
of Staff also announced that Russia had displayed for the first time in flight its 
new heavy jet bomber, comparable in size and appearance to USAF’s B-52. 

General Twining said that the Soviets would need this new heavy bomber 
only to reach important targets in the United States. “That the Reds intend 
to impress and to frighten us with their aeronautical progress and with the ad- 
vanced design of this new bomber and their new jet engines is clear,” General 
Twining stated, “That they should expose their previously guarded secrets of 
aeronautical achievement at this time of international crisis is significant.” 

“Tt is significant because the cold war is to a very large extent a war of nerves. 
If it can bring about any loss of nerve among the United States and our allies— 
if they can cause any relaxation of our courage and firmness, the Kremlin will 
win another important victory without the risk of military action. The Reds 
may be hoping to produce a degree of discouragement and despair in the United 
States of America. They know that their progress in long-range air power is 
most likely to cause uneasiness in this country. 

“We still have a considerable lead over the Reds in long-range airpower as 
well as in weapons that can be delivered by long-range airpower. We can main- 
tain this advantage if we are willing to pay the price in material resources and 
in the human resources of hard work.” 

AF will cooperate with Kiwanis in Kids’ Day this year. Event is scheduled 
for Saturday, September 25. AF participation will be devoted primarily to base 
open house for youngsters—in cooperation, of course, with local Kiwanis clubs. 
Details of program will be announced soon. (National Kids’ Day Foundation is 
no longer involved in this activity.) 

New AF internal information program was presented at major command IS 
conference in Pentagon on June 2-4. Command ISO’s received document out- 
lining new concept. Briefly, objectives of program? are to achieve understand- 
ing of AF mission, increased team spirit and pride of service, understanding of 
democracy and Communist threat. In essence, the goal is informed AF people 
with high esprit. 

Program rests on axiom that “public relations begins at home,” and fact our 
AF members are first and basie “public” which we must inform. It also recog- 
nizes importance of human relations, that receptive attitude is essential to a 
successful information program, Techniques are based on public relations and 
leadership principles. Program is keyed to voluntary acceptance of informa- 
tion, using appealing material that AF members will want to receive. Media 
for off-duty use are emphasized. 

Program will contain current news about AF, as well as feature material 
relating to AF objectives. International affairs are included only when they 
concern AF members. Coordinated use of a variety of media will permit wide 
internal audience for a given subject. Also, hitting same subject in separate 
media, with variations in treatment, will make for greater impact. These are 
basic elements: 

Base newspapers because of high readership will be a principle medium. They 
will be supported by an AF News Service containing current AF news and fea- 
tures from Department of Air Foree. This service will include TWX and weekly 
air mailings. 

Commander’s Hour will replace previous Information Hour. It is designed 
as commander’s leadership tool; concept stresses its use by commander person- 
nally to present command matters he desires. IS portion of hour primarily will 
use film presentations. Hour is mandatory once per month. (This is only man- 
datory element.) Certain films will be made for Commander’s Hour. These 
will be supplemented by AF SFP and OAFIP films and will be furnished directly 
to ISO's. 


1 See letter, November 12, 1953, from Vice Chief of Staff on reorganization of Informa- 
tion, for background. Formal objectives will be published soon. 
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Posters will be published on one-per month basis, devoted to brief, direct 
themes relating to internal objectives. Readable pamphlets on subjects such 
as “getting along overseas” are also included. 

AF Internal Magazine designed primarily for airmen is projected. This is 
key medium for morale and motivation information. Designed as attractively 
as possible, it is planned for 1-to-10 people distribution. 

Program guidance will be based on annual planning. Program bulletins fore- 
casting upcoming materials will be sent ISO’s monthly. Program is not 
restrictive. Field initiative and supplementary command objectives are vital. 
Armed Forces I and E, written materials will be sent field for reading, but 
lectures not required. 

Community relations will get increased attention. Media above will aid effort 
by informing AF members on their CR role and its value to them. 

Implementation of program is proceeding as rapidly as possible. AF News 
Service is getting underway. Film program will begin soon. New regulations 
have early target date—should reach field by August. Existing regulations 
apply in meantime. Magazine is pending final approval, projected for December 
1 publication. 

Basie concepts of air doctrine are spelled out in a series of unclassified AF 
mcnuals now being distributed by Headquarters USAF. Designed primarily to 
give all officers broader understanding of employment of airpower. Manuals 
are being distributed on basis of one per each AF officer. Titles: AFM 1-2, 
“USAF Basic Doctrine’; AFM 1-3, “Theater Air Operations’; AFM 1-4, “Air 
Defense Operations” ; AFM 1-5, “Air Operations in Conjunction With Amphibious 
Operations”; AFM 1-7, “Theater Air Forces in Counter-Air, Interdiction, and 
Close Air Support Operations.’ Manuals make this doctrine widely available 
for first time and are invaluable tools for ISO’s. Additional AF'M’s in this series 
are planned. 

Annual base newspaper of the year award has been established by SAC, uses 
these criteria for awards: News content; editing; general appearance; photo 
content; contribution to SAC internal information program. SAC recognizes 
base newspapers are key channels of internal information. Increasing reader 
appeal is important element of internal program. Other commands may find 
newspaper award system useful as means of raising journalistic standards. 

Outstanding community relations existing between city of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
and Sheppard AFB is underscored by informative brochure published by Wichita 
Falls Chamber of Commerce. Brochure, detailing excellent relations between 
city and base, received favorable comment of AF leaders. 

Fifty AF Reserve and ANG wings will train this summer. Training will be 
in 2-week periods running through June-September and will be held throughout 
the United States, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. ISO cooperation at host 
bases is urged. 

Assignment of athletes, entertainers, and nationally known personalities in the 
AF is subject of AF Regulation 35-18, May 12, 1954. ISO’s should familiarize 
themselves with provisions of paragraph 3e of this regulation; concerns policy 
on news releases. 

Coordination with this office is essential before making final commitments for 
story coverage in national publications to prevent duplication and to insure 
approval on policy and security. Magazine and Book Branch, SAFIS, is in 
position to offer guidance in such matters. 

Air Force Association will hold 8th annual national conference at Omaha, 
August 19-22. 


(The Air Force subsequently supplied the following :) 


The informal survey referred to in the Air Force Information Services Letter 
dated June 11, 1954 (vol. VITI, No. 6), developed the fact that among the com- 
plaints and criticisms which were considered remediable by the Air Force, 
frequency of transfers was cited most often as a factor which made service 
life less attractive. Positive actions by the Air Force to minimize complaints 
in this area are: 

(a) New assignment procedure for long-service airmen by giving certain 
of these airmen a choice of bases and limiting the vulnerability to overseas 
service of others. 

(b) More equitable overseas duty assignments of advanced skilled airmen. 
Overseas assignments for these personnel are now accomplished by name 
on an individual basis. 

(c) A program whereby an airman may volunteer for an overseas area 
of his preference. When an airman has volunteered for a specific area, 
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he will not be vulnerable for another overseas assignment by reason of his 
foreign service selection date. 

(d) Voluntary extension to a maximum of 48 months has been author- 
ized for all overseas areas. 

(e) An airman completing an overseas tour not in excess of 36 months 
may volunteer for an assignment in another overseas area without return- 
ing to the Zone of Interior providing that he has not been forecasted for 
return to the Zone of Interior. 

{f) Procedures whereby personnel are not selected for overseas assign- 
ments unless they have at least 18 months’ retainability. 

(g) A procedure whereby the exact overseas station for an individual 
is determined prior to his departure from the Zone of Interior. ‘This 
facilitates the ability of preplanning by the individual concerned. 

(h) A base-choice policy for airmen scheduled for separation from the 
service. As an inducement for reenlistment, assignment choices are offered 
to Zone of Interior airmen nearing the date of their separation and to 
overseas airmen arriving at ports for separation. Airmen may name 3 
bases of their choice and will be sent to 1 of the bases if a vacancy exists 
in their AFSC and their specialties are not surplus Air Force-wide. 

Airmen separating in the Zone of Interior whose skills are surplus will, if 
qualified, be allowed to select technical schools for retraining in needed skill 
areas. 

Morale was another factor which falls into the category which is considered 
remediable by the Air Force. The following actions have been taken in this 
respect: 

(a) All major air commands have taken positive actions to increase the 
prestige of noncommissioned officers within their commands. 

(b) Concurrent travel regulations have been relaxed and where concur- 
rent travel cannot be arranged, the waiting period for dependents in joining 
military sponsors has been reduced. 

(c) Twice-a-month paydays have been instituted. 

(d@) Airmen completing basic training are granted 10 days’ leave prior to 
reporting to technical training schools or base of assignment. This policy 
is designed to increase morale and stimulate the recruiting effort. 

In addition to the above-cited actions, improvements in the following areas are 
being given priority consideration by the Air Force: 

(a) Expansion of in-service educational opportunities. 

(b) Ways and means of improving subsequent job satisfaction through 
improved initial classification and assignment procedures. 

(c) Development of a standardized noncommissioned officer training pro- 
gram for Air Force-wide application. 

(d) Identification of retainability factors and insuring that “career mind- 
edness” is the Air Force theme in recruiting, training, and advancement pro- 
grams. 

The Air Force endorses the thesis in the informal survey report that Air 
Force commanders at every echelon can and must aid in making careers attrac- 
tive. The theme of the USAF reenlistment program is: “Reenlistment Is Every- 
one’s Problem.” A centralized agency in Headquarters USAF was established 
in June 1954 to deal with all aspects of the airman retention problem. Through 
this activity, the Air Force has: 

(a) Established and maintained direct and continuing communication 
with all field activities on matters affecting career motivation. 

(b) Provided direct base-level contact through visits by field management 
teams from Headquarters USAF. These teams comprising one officer and a 
senior master sergeant have now visited and exchanged career incentive. 
ideas with all but 10 of the 149 Zone of Interior bases. 

(c) Revised and published basic regulation establishing the framework for 
both major command and base reenlistment programs. 

(d) Prepared and distributed to the fleld activities a packaged program 
of the best ideas observed Air Force-wide to augment base reenlistment 
programs. 

(e) Implemented policy whereby former airmen holding needed skills may 
return to the Air Force within 6 months and retain their grade held at time 
of separation. 

Items in the informal survey which are remediable only by legislation and/or 
governmental authority higher than the Department of the Air Force fall gen- 
erally into increased pay, housing, medical care for dependents, and fringe ben- 
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efits. The following proposed legislation is being or has been developed within 
the Department of Defense for submission to the Congress when determined to 
be in accord with the President’s program : 
(a) Pay increase for military personnel. 
(b) Housing. 
(c) Medical care for dependents. 
(d) Revised and equalized benefits for survivors of military personnel who 
die in active service. 
(e) Equalization of retirement provisions. 
Mr. Suepparp. That is all. Mr. Sikes, will you take the witness, 
please. 
Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. aes 
I want to say to both of you that I think your statements were 
good and effective. They give us a good picture of the progress that 
the Air Force undoubtedly has been making in development of planes, 
weapons, and techniques. It is reassuring to have these statements 
presented to us. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


I was particularly impressed with the emphasis that you placed on 
guided missiles, particularly on the long-range-guided and ballistic 


“missiles. I am glad that you recognize the great importance of those 


weapons. I think at least by indirection you said to us that if we fall 
behind in that race this country is going to be in the greatest danger 
it has ever known. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct, sir. 


HOUSING FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxegs. Mr. Secretary, I noted what you had to say about the 
need for housing for personnel. I have long recognized that need. 
The Congress showed a year ago it recognized that need by providing 
at least in part for military personnel housing requirements. Un- 
doubtedly that is one of the worst morale problems that you have to 
overcome. 

I feel that I should point out, Mr. Secretary, that the Congress did 
provide the authority and a substantial sum of money for the con- 
struction of housing facilities for military establishments more than 
half a year ago. parently except in 1 or 2 places those housing 
units are not yet under construction; and there is no indication that 
the Air Force itself is really making an all-out effort to take advantage 
of the legislation which has been enacted. 

Do you not think the Air Force could and should do a better job of 
making that housing available than it is doing? 

Secretary Tatgorr. Secretary Douglas has had that under his direct 
per go enn I have had a feeling that we have a terrific amount of 
redtape that we have to go through with this housing program. Re- 
strictions have been put on by Congress, in its wisdom, for whatever 
reason it had. I do not question the reasons behind the action, but we 
have an awful lot of redtape to go through before we can release a 
house at the present time. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, I know what an effective job the Air 
Force can do in cutting redtape when it gets down to the job. It 
seems to me that you may have too many lawyers in your Depart- 
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ment pushing those papers around, and not enough engineers putting 
the plans into operation. 

Secretary Tarsnorr. We have asked for and are going to be allowed 
to do some of our own housing. I will ask Secretary Douglas to 
answer on that. 

Mr. Dovenas. I will make this comment: I am sure that the Air 
Force itself has not made all the progress it should have. Our whole 
construction program presents a great many difficulties. We think 
we are doing better. 

The rate of contracting and the general program indicates we have 
learned a good deal and are doing a lot better. 

As to this housing, the $75 million that was made available to the 
three services provided close to $37 million for the Air Force. There 
was, I think, probably a necessary or at least what seemed to be a 
reasonable series of restrictions applying to this money. Perhaps the 
principal one required the certification that no Wherry housing was 
practical in the location that the appropriated housing was suggested 
for. 

I do not object to the purpose of it at all, but that resulted in a good 
many months of delay in even getting a certification and approval 
from the Office, Secretary of Defense, Installations, for appropriated 
housing at a particular spot. 

You are quite right that this housing is not under construction. 
About half of our housing has been certified to the Corps of Engineers. 
The other half of it, except for some trailer capacity that we hope to 
use overseas, is being handled by the Air Force. 

We would be glad to give you later a careful study of every step in 


the accomplishment of the housing as we see it. 

I find it very discouraging, Mr. Congressman, because I spent time 
on it yesterday afternoon to the extent of about 2 hours, not having 
in mind that it might come up here, but having it in mind as one of 
our most important problems at the present time. 


STATUS OF HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. | should like for you to place in the record any informa- 
tion that will show the steps now being taken, and I should also like 
to have you give us a breakdown of the units that actually have been 
placed under contract for construction at this time ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Allright. We would be happy to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Public Law 765, 83d Congress, authorizing construction of 6016 units of family 
housing for the Air Force was approved on September 1, 1954. 

Public Law 663, 83d Congress, appropriating a total of $75 million to Office, 
Secretary of Defense was approved on August 26, 1954. 

The statute provides that funds shall not be used unless the Secretary of De- 
fense certifies that (1) it is impracticable to construct Wherry housing, (2) that 
adequate housing at reasonable rentals is not available in the immediate vicinity 
and (38) it is impracticable to acquire suitable housing under other existing provi- 
sions of law. The satisfaction of these statutory provisions by the Air Force on 
an individual base location basis has of necessity been time consuming. 

The first certification was issued by Office, Secretary of Defense on November 
10, 1954, on Clovis AFB, N. Mex., for 170 units. Between November 10, 1954, 
and January 24, 1955, at which date the last certification was received on Kinross 
AFB, Mich., for 90 units, a total of 29 ins*ollations eomnrisire 3,029 nits have 
been certified. The Department of the Air Force proportionate share under 


Public Law 668, 88d Congress is $37.5 million ; $7,405,000 of this amount author- 
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ized under Section 408, Public Law 765 has been funded for the purchase of 
trailers in United Kingdom, France, aud French Morocco, leaving funds avail- 
able in the amount of $30,095,000 to be used for construction of appropriated fund 
housing. The 3,020 units already certified to by OSD represent an amount of 
$32,150,240 or $2,055,240 in excess of total funds appropriated. 

In addition to those installations already certified, requests have been sub- 
mitted to OSD for two more bases. These requests are for 575 units and rep- 
resent an additional amount of $7,762,500. Three additional bases, totaling 290 
units, have not been submitted. These additional 290 units represent an amount 
of $3,915,000. 

Design funds for 30 installations in an amount of $460,000 have been allocated 
to the Department of the Air Force by Office, Secretary of Defense on January 4, 
1955. Design funds for an additional 8 installations have been allocated by the 
Office, Secretary of Defense on February 8, 1955. 

Construction funds are not allocated by Office, Secretary of Defense to the Air 
Force until such time as the plans, specifications and architect-engineer estimates 
of cost of construction are completed. 

The status of our program to date is as follows: 

1. No. of projects under construction——-None. 

2. First project will be under construction approximately May 1, 1955. 

3. No. of projects to be under construction approximately June 30, 1955—15. 

4. Architect-engineer contracts pending command approval—1l6. 

5. Total architect-engineer contracts to be negotiated by February 28, 
1955—23. 

6. Architect-engineer contracts approved—6. 

7. Total architect-engineer contracts to be approved by February 28, 
1955—19. 

8. Obligations in the amount of $1.4 million have been reported as of 
January 30, 1955. 

9. No expenditures have been reported as of January 30, 1955. 


PROBLEM OF RETAINING SKILLED AIRMEN IN THE SERVICE 


Mr. Sixes. You mention in your statement, Mr. Secretary, the diffi- 
culties of keeping young men in the Air Force. You have touched on 
a number of factors on which you have not gone into detail, about the 
problem and what you think should be done to correct, it. 

For the information of this committee and for the Congress when 
the record is made available, I should like to request that you have 
placed in the record at this point a more detailed analysis. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I would be glad to do so, Mr. Sikes; I did not do 
that because I thought you were all pretty conversant with it and I 
did not want to take time to go into detail. 

Mr. Sixes. It would be well to have it for the record. 

Secretary Tatsort. We will be glad to do it. We have all those rea- 
sons tabulated, percentagewise and everything else. That has been 
an area in which I have worked hardest since I have been here. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 

The problem is one of retaining in the Air Force those skilled airmen necessary 
to maintain an effective, combat-ready force. People are our greatest yet most 
critical asset. The effectiveness of the Air Force is in direct relationship to 
the quality and state of training of our personnel. 

The magnitude of this problem is best understood by a brief résumé of the 
personnel situation in 1950 as related to the present. In May 1950 the enlisted 
strength of the Air Force was approximately 338,000. All of these individuals 
were true volunteers, a group of well-qualified professional airmen with a rela- 
tively high retention rate. In fact, approximately 250,000 of these airmen are 
still with us. Since 1950 we have built up to and are now leveling off with an 
airmen strength of close to 830,000, almost 2% times that of 1950. We must 
sustain this force for the foreseeable future. 

Today were are faced with the greatest turnover of personnel in the history 
of the Air Force, at a time when maximum readiness must be maintained. The 
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overall experience level is approaching a dangerous low. Less than one-third 
of our airmen have more than 4 years of service. (See below.) During the next 
4 years, it is anticipated that the Air Force will lose approximately one-half 
million airmen through failure to reenlist. The experience and effectiveness 
that these trained airmen represent cannot be accurately translated into dol- 
lars, but the cost to train their replacements will be in the billions, These are 
the trends that must be stopped. The danger to our security from a drop in 
effectiveness cannot be assessed in dollars. 

In an effort to solve this problem of retaining a higher percentage of airmen, 
numerous studies and surveys of airmen have been conducted. Indications are 
that there are many factors which influence individuals in determining the fa- 
vorable and unfavorable aspects of a military career. These factors have been 
divided into two general groups and are discussed in more detail in the following 
paragraphs 

There are areas wherein the Air Force alone must accept responsibility and 
independently strive for improvement. This has and is being accomplished 
through the basic and fundamental principle of improved management. Spe- 
cifically this program, which is in being, is directed toward— 

(a) removing or modifying those policies and procedures which detract 
from Air Force attractiveness plus the requirement that new policies are 
just, equitable, necessary and understood ; 

(b) insuring, where possible, that the operation and management of the 
Air Force is such as to act as a positive career incentive. Recent actions 
in furtherance of this effort are listed under tab B, below. 

The second group of factors which tend to influence reenlistment intentions 
are those over which the Air Force exercises no direct control. They are the 
material benefits and gains necessary to maintain a desired and acceptable so- 
cial status. Examples of primary interest are: 

1. Adequate pay and allowances. 

2. Satisfactory housing and recreational facilities. 

3. Assurance that those indirect items commonly known as fringe benefits 
and historically a part of military life are not compromised. 

4. And of primary importance, acceptance, and understanding by the 
American public that the Air Force is an honorable and dignified way of 
life. 

Results of surveys designed to secure the opinions of airmen regarding cer- 
tain factors which either favorably or unfavorably influence their reenlistment 
intentions are shown under tabs below, as follows: 

Improvements which would contribute most to an Air Force career, tab C; 
most needed improvements and effects on reenlistment intent, tab D; reen- 
listment intent by family influences, tab E; plans of airmen not intending 
to reenlist, tab I’. 

A review of these tabs indicates that the primary areas requiring attention 
are those in which the Air Force has either initiated appropriate action or re- 
quested legislative aid. 


Tas A—dActive Federal military service of USAF airmen 


Months Years 
5 16 and 
above 
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Source: Nov. 80, 1954, Sample Survey. Prepared by Research and Statistical Analysis 
Section, January 28, 1955. 
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Tas B.—Recent Internal Management Actions in Furtherance of the Effort to 
Make Air Force Careers More Attractive 


New assignment procedure for long-service airmen by giving certain of these 
airmen a choice of bases and limiting the vulnerability to overseas service of 
others. 

More equitable overseas duty assignments of advanced skilled airmen. Over- 
seas assignments for these personnel are now accomplished by name on an 
individual basis. 

A program whereby an airman may volunteer for an overseas area of his pref- 
erence. When an airman has volunteered for a specific area he will not be 
vulnerable for another overseas area until such time as he is due for overseas 
assignment by reason of his foreign service selection date. 

Voluntary extension to a maximum of 48 months has been authorized for all 
overseas areas. 

An airman completing an overseas tour not in excess of 36 months may volun- 
teer for an assignment in another overseas area without returning to the Zone 
of Interior providing that he has not been forecasted for return to Zone of 
Interior. 

Procedures whereby personnel are not selected for overseas assignments unless 
they have at least 18 months’ retainability have been instituted. 

A procedure whereby the exact overseas station for an individual is deter- 
mined prior to his departure from the Zone of Interior. This facilitates the 
ability of preplanning by the individual concerned. 

A base-choice policy for airmen scheduled for separation from the service. 
As an inducement for reenlistment, assignment choices are offered to Zone of 
Interior airmen nearing the date of their separation and to overseas airmen 
arriving at ports for separation. Airmen may name 8 bases of their choice and 
will be sent to 1 of the bases if vacancy exists in their AFSC and if their 
specialties are not surplus Air Force-wide. Airmen separating in the Zone of 
Interior whose skills are surplus will, if qualified, be allowed to select technical 
schools for retraining in needed skill areas. 

All major air commands have taken positive actions to increase the prestige 
of noncommisioned officers within their commands. 

Concurrent travel regulations have been relaxed and where concurrent travel 
cannot be arranged the waiting periods of dependents in joining military sponsors 
have been reduced. 

Twice-a-month paydays have been instituted. 

Airmen completing basic training are granted 10 days’ leave prior to reporting 
to technical training schools or base of assignment. This policy is designed to 
increase morale and stimulate the recruiting effort. 

In addition to actions already taken, improvements in the following areas are 
being given priority consideration by interested Air staff activities: 

1. Expansion of inservice educational opportunities. 

2. Ways and means of improving subsequent job satisfaction through improved 
initial classification and assignment procedures. 

8. Development of a standardized noncommissioned officer training program 
for Air Force-wide application. 

4. In identification of retainability factors and insuring that “career minded- 
ness” is the Air Force theme Mm recruiting, training, and advancement programs, 
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Tas C.—Benefit or improvement which would contribute most to Air Force career 
(all airmen) 
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Source: May 31, 1954, sample survey. Geaaind by Research and Statistical Andis sis Section, Dec. 3, 
1954. ° 


Tas D.—What airmen say about the improvements needed by the Air Force and 
how these improvements would affect their reenlistment intent 
UNDECIDED ABOUT REENLISTMENT 
[Percent] 

Would make a difference in Would not make a difference in 
their reenlistment intent their reenlistment intent 


Most needed improvement is to 
have— May 31 Aug. 31 May 31 Aug. 31 
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DOES NOT INTEND TO REENLIST 
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1 Not asked. 
Source: May 31, 1954and Aug. 31, 1954, Sample Surveys. Prepared by Research and Statistical Analysis 
Section, Dec. 1, 1954, 
TaB E.—Reenlistment intent by airmen’s opinions of families’ feelings about reenlist- 
ing again ! 



































[Percent] 
| Reenlistment intent 
Family feelings | Yes | Undecided | No 
Oth- | Oth- em | Oth 
Ist term | G7, | All | Ist term |“, All | Ist term | ~,- | All 

TIRES cLG eabieli ie cdetion 57.0 | 89.2 | 77.9 27.1 7.9 | 15.0 15.9 1.9 7.1 
DEE Bin sth stbkd de taivtondce~s 4.0 | 34.0 7.9 16.4 | 31.2 | 18.4 79.6 | 34.8 73.7 
Neither for or against. -.......---- 15.3 | 57.7 | 27.9 35.3 | 31.5 | 34.1 49.4} 10.8! 38.0 
Never discussed it_........------- 12.0 | 53.6 | 17.0 35.0 | 31.0 | 34.6 53.0 | 15.4 48.4 

| ! 

1 Reflects family feelings by reenlistment intent. 
Airmen’s opinion of families’ feeling about reenlisting ! 
[Percent] 
Families feelings | lst term Others | All 
| | 

SE bhadindes tin noms odbodesuete hate siniketsicatathon dialed 9.2 43.9 18.4 
EL ies eel th Li eae 31.0 12.9 26. 2 
Se OS k,n icanemssameiscascnbammaek eairaa 25.9 30. 2 27.0 
Pe SB occ odtandensdenctnsvchenseveesascanieees 33.9 13.0 28.4 
TENE his cudnanttacunboGnd exalts bacadtckadien paige eGesmien | 100. 0 100.0 100.0 





1 Reflects family feelings without regard to reenlistment intent. 


Source: Nov. 30, 1954, Sample Survey. Prepared by Research and Statistical Analysis Section, Jan. 28, 
1955. 
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Tas F.—Ciwilian plans of all airmen who do not intend to reenlist, sample surveys 


[Percent] 


Civilian plans Nov. 31, 1953 | Feb. 28, 1954 | May 31, 1954 


Attend full-time school 

Both school and work 

Get a job of the same type as my Air Force background.---._- 
Get a job of a different type from my Air Force background... 
Return to my old job of the same type as my Air Force back- 
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Number surveyed 


Nore.—It is estimated that about 400,000 airmen will return to civilian life who would have been eligible 
to reenlist (but did not) over the period July 1, 1954, through June 30, 1957 (3 fiscal years). Using the 
above percentages against this number would give the number of airmen for each civilian plan. 

Prepared by Statistical Analysis and Research Section, Dec. 17, 1954. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. You touched on some problems which are administra- 
tive, and you mentioned frequent transfers of personnel. That prob- 
lem, of course, the Congress has long had an interest in and has long 
quarreled with all the services about, because we think you move 
personnel altogether too much. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Not only that, we have been moving them with- 
out regard to the school year for the kids and all kinds of things, and 
there has not been enough money allowed to cover a fellow’s move. 
They have a saying in the Air Force, “If a man moves three times he 
is broke.” 

Mr. Sixes. I think that in itself is a very decisive morale factor. 
Back in the country where I came from they said that three moves 
were as bad as a fire. 


ACTIONS TO REDUCE DIFFICULTIES INCIDENT TO CHANGE OF STATION 


I should like you to tell this committee, and it can be either now or 
you can supply it for the record, just what you are doing in that par- 
ticular field both to reduce expenses and to reduce inconvenience to 
the airmen. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, I would be delighted to go into it, but I 
can put this all in the record. 

Mr. Sixes. You may put it in the record, and we will save time 
that way. 

(The following statement was submitted.) 


During the latter part of fiscal year 1954 and in fiscal year 1955, the Air 
Force has taken the following actions which were designed to promote stability 
and to reduce inconvenience to the individual in connection with a change of 
station. Not all of the actions listed have the effect of increasing the length of 
time at one place but they do have the effect of making the service more attrac- 
tive, thereby increasing the retention rate. 

(a) Volunteer program.—An airman may volunteer for foreign service in a 
specific overseas area regardless of the time spent in the United States provided 
that the area is not the one from which he recently returned. Airmen assigned 
overseas may volunteer for a new tour in another overseas area. As a result of 
this policy our overseas commands are being manned with a high ratio of volun- 
teers. 
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(bv) Extension of overseas tours to 48 months.—It was recognized that a 
number of airmen desire to spend additional time overseas beyond that of a 
normal tour. To permit this, overseas commanders have been authorized to 
extend overseas tours in increments of 6 months or to coincide with the ending 
of the school year of dependents provided the individual volunteers and the 
maximum tour does not exceed 48 months. 

(c) Assignment of overseas returnees.—Overseas returnees may indicate a 
preference for assignment to a particular zone of interior base. Assignments 
are made to the selected base or to the nearest base that has a requirement for 
that person’s skill. 

(ad) Choice of station upon reenlistment.—Airmen who complete their terms 
of service will be encouraged to reenlist to fill their own vacancies. Those who 
decline will be offered assignment to 1 of 3 bases of their choice within the 
United States, provided a requirement exists for their skill. If their skill is 
surplus to Air Force requirements, they will be offered the opportunity to 
attend a technical school. During August 1954, the first full month of opera- 
tion under this program, 347 reenlistments were obtained from airmen who 
would otherwise have been lost to the Air Force. 

(e) Centralized selection of top skill level airmen.—Airmen in the top skill 
level are now assigned from this headquarters on a worldwide basis. Formerly 
the requirements for reassignment were sent to the commands for selection of 
the individuals to be rotated. The new system insures that all airmen serve 
their proportionate share of overseas duty. Selection for overseas assignment 
is based on the date of return from the previous overseas tour. As the dates of 
return are published, each airman can forecast months in advance his expected 
date of overseas shipment. 

(f) Stabilized assignment for airmen after 20 years’ service——Airmen with 
26 years’ service are now being assigned to the base of their choice. Airmen 
with over 20 years’ service who have had a recent overseas tour will not be 
selected for an overseas assignment unless they volunteer. 

(g) Highteen months’ zone of interior residency.—An airman is not involun- 
tarily assigned overseas unless he has had 18 months’ zone of interior residence 
between foreign-service tours. This was done to stabilize the individual and 
avoid frequent periods of separation from his family. It may be noted that 
18 months is the longest minimum period of stability that can be established and 
still meet our overseas requirement. 

(h) Adjustment of tours to coincide with school year—An informal policy 
has been adopted within Headquarters, USAF, which permits the length of 
tours to be adjusted to coincide with the ending of the school year for depen- 
dents. As a result a large number of reassignments from the headquarters 
are made during the summer months. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. It appears from the statement that you have made to 
us, General Twining, that the Soviet has made a great deal of progress 
in the fields of research and development of new weapons, which 
could constitute a tremendous threat to us. Do we have any specific 
information about their progress in guided missiles? You can answer 
on or off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Now tell us where we actually are in the development 
of atomic-powered planes. 

Secretary Taueorr. That has to be off the record, of course. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


PROGRAM IN DEVELOPMENT OF VERTICAL LIFT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. Tell me something about the actual progress you are 
making in the efforts to eliminate the necessity for huge landing fields 
for jet aircraft. I have noted some reference in the newspaper to 
vertical-lift jets and to the use of a truck with a booster for jet take- 
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off from a stationary position on a truck. Can you tell us how practi- 
cal those things are and what their future use would appear to be? 

General Twrntne. I think it is going to take some more develop- 
ment on all those things. before we can be sure. We are also using 
JATO for jet assist to get off quick, but that is a very expensive op- 
eration. 

The vertical takeoff may be feasible; we do not know yet. Certain- 
ly we are experimenting with those things. Launching off a truck— 
the zero launcher, as we call it—may be a good thing, but it needs 
more operational testing before we can say they are here to stay. 


DISPERSAL OF TROOPS AND FACILITIES AS A PROT ECTIV E MEASURE 


Mr. Sixes. The Army has talked to us quite at length about the 
necessity for dispersal of troop units, supply depots and other facili- 
ties because of the threat of atomic wa Piet, How does that affect 
the Air Force with particular reference to the large bases we have 
been accustomed to building for the Air Force? 

General Twrn1ne. In the same way. We would like to have better 
dispersal of our bases, too; the more the better. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that increase the cost ? 

General Twinrnc. Particularly for the striking force. 

Mr. Sixes. Will dispersal for the Air Force increase the cost of 
the operation of those installations ? 

General Twintna. Oh, yes, greatly. Greatly. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you crossing that bridge now, or is it one you are 
going to postpone as long as you can ? 

General T WINING. We have plans now for dispersal of the striking 
force today, in emergencies. 

We want to get the units of the 137 wings on these bases properly 
housed, and then go into the dispersal program later. Dispersal is 
costly, and it is difficult to form and build a unit in a dispersed situa- 
tion. Maybe we will not have to build the runways so long in dis- 
persal areas. We can probably come to a point where we have a 
‘mother base” and disperse the planes around it, so that we can get 
them out rapidiy. Certainly that is the wider problem of dispersal 
which is particularly facing the striking force. 


RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Stxers. From the standpoint of our own survival I should like 
to hy wiiebite a situation and have you tell me what it would do to 
our ability to wage war. I think we have to assume that if the Reds 
decide to attack us they will seek initially to knock out the weapons 
and the bases that could retaliate; that they could be expected not to 
hit our industries and our major cities first but to hit the ring of bases 
which we now have in many parts of the world around the Soviet 
Union. What would that do to our capabilities of retaliation ? 

General ‘T'wrntnea. Well, if the Russians launched an all-out sur- 
prise attack and put the whole effort on our SAC bases overseas, we, 
of course, would get warning. I doubt if they could surprise us every- 
where, though some of our units might be caught. We would get 
the airpianes in the air and get them out, if we ‘had any warning of 
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an enemy coming in—in perhaps 1 or 2 hours we would have them 
all in the air. 

It is my theory, that our SAC force would be the No. 1 target for 
the Russians to attack. : 

Mr. Srxes. Do you believe it would be extremely difficult for them 
to cripple our retaliatory effort by such an initial strike? 

General Twrntnc. Oh, yes. We expect some losses in our forces, 
but we would still have sufficient left to retaliate in strength. 


COMPARISON OF DEPARTMENT'S ESTIMATES FOR 1956 WITH 
BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, we are familiar with normal procedures 
for the development of the budget. 

Was your budget request modified to any appreciable extent after it 
had been firmed up in your Department for presentation to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and to the Bureau of the Budget? ‘ 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes.‘ A number of items were adjusted. 

Mr. Sixes. Were those changes in funds, or in strengths? 

Mr. Doveuas. The Secretary was away and I handled personally a 
good deal of the revision and the discussion in the Secretary’s Office, 
and in the discussions in the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Stxes. When did those revisions take place? 

Mr. Dovetas. The revisions took place in the Air Force through 
reviews by the Chief and members of the Secretary’s Office, such as 
myself, and then there were discussions, item by item, with the Secre- 
tary of Defense. I think it is fair to say in several hours of such re- 
view the Secretary of Defense never made any suggestion that we 
should consider altering in any way the overall program, or what was 
required to meet it. 

He showed great interest, and in his examination of our problems 
urged that we take every opportunity we could to accomplish the pro- 
gram without additional obligation or commitment in the budget year, 
but at no time was there any suggestion we should vary from the pro- 
gram we had been on now more than a year. 

Mr. Sikes. When did your budget estimate actually go to the Secre- 
tary of Defense ? 

Mr. Doveuas. I think General Stone can give an exact date, I think 
October. 

General Bogart. The original submission was the 4th of October. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the amount in money requested at that time? 

General Bocarr. Our total request, sir, was $16,972,000,000 in new 
obligational authority. 

Mr. Sixes. And the request now before the Congress is how much? 

General Bogart. $14,530,000,000, but those figures are not entirely 
comparable, sir, because that does not include acquisition and construe- 
tion of real property, and we do not know what that amount is yet. 

Mr. Dove.as. I think a comparable figure would be $15,700,000,000 
instead of the $16,900,000,000 that General Bogart referred to. 

Mr. Sixes. What were the comparative strengths in men the origi- 
nal budget would have allowed and the present budget ? 

Mr. Dovatas. I do not recall. There was no effect upon the person- 
nel strengths in any way. 
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Mr. Stxes. What was the budget figure allowed by the Secretary of 
Defense for submission to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Dove.as. The figure that I indicated was $15,700,000,000 as a 
figure comparable to the other figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the figure that went to the Bureau of the Budget 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Dovatas. That is correct. 

General Bogart. It was a joint review. 

Mr. Sixes. Where did the reduction take place in this budget? 

Mr. Dovetas. In December I think that I could have gone through 
every series and named off the dollar figures. I am sure that General 
Bogart has the figures. 

eneral Bocart. Yes. 

The staff adjustments recommended on the joint review 

Mr. Srxes. By “staff adjustments” do you mean the Joint Chiefs? 

General Bogart. No, sir, the joint review between the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Defense staff, where there was a re- 
duction of $2,500,000,000, and the final figure was about $1,200,000,000. 

Mr. Stxss. A reduction ? 

General Bocart. That is right, sir, below what we asked. We went 
down from $16,900,000,000, our original estimate, to 15,700,000,000, 
roughly. However, I should like to point out that was not all reduc- 
tions by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Parts of that, and some material parts of it, were the result of recom- 

yutations of reserve requirements and things of that sort. I am talk- 
ing about materiel reserves. 

Mr. Sixes. But the figure you bring us has not been reduced any- 
where along the line? 

Mr. Dovatas. I do not think that can be answered “Yes” or “No”. 

Mr. Srxes. You know what strengths you asked for. 

Mr. Dovetas. There has been no change in personnel strengths at 
all. I thought that you were referring again to dollars. 

Mr. Srxzs. I refer to manpower. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. As I understand the original request was for $15,700 
million, is that the amount before the Congress now ? 

Mr. Dove as. $15,700,000,000 is the amount before you, including 
$870,000,000, which is a tentatively approved figure in the Secretary 
of Defense’s office for the funding of public works, and also including 
a figure of $330,000,000 representing the Air Force’s share of the pro- 
posed pay increase. 

en we were discussing our budget, we were discussing it includ- 

ing public works and our share of a proposed pay increase, so it is 

Sr — figures added that you arrive at the $15,700,000,000 which 
used. 

Mr. Anprews. And that is the budget request ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

General Bocarr. For the Air Force itself, our new obligating 
authority request is $14,530,000,000 at the present time. 
oa Dove.as. That is without public works and without the pay 

ill. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the figure that I wanted, $14,530,000,000. 

Mr. Srxes. With public works and with the pay increase you esti- 
mate it will be $15,730,000,00 ? 
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Mr. Dovetas. That is right, $15,730,000,000. 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Were those the amounts eliminated in the joint confer- 
ence, or were other amounts eliminated for other activities ? 

Mr. Dovexas. Those were not eliminated. That is how we con- 
sidered the problem. 

Mr. Srxes. In the reduction that took place in the joint conference 
between the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, 
what items generally speaking were eliminated ? 

Mr. Douetas. All the items were somewhat affected, either by our 
own action in review, or in the joint conference. The reduction is 
mostly in the 100 series of aircraft and related procurement which 
was, as I remember, in the first instance $6,800,000,000 and is in the 
budget before you at $6,100,000,000. 

Now, that very substantial change, after careful review we decided 
we could make without affecting the program. 


ACCIDENTS TO B—-36 PLANES 


Mr. Sixes. My attention has been called to an item in today’s press 
about the explosion of a B-36. The statement is made that this is the 
15th fatal mishap for B-36’s within a comparatively recent time. It 
would seem that that is a very high number of accidents for a plane 
which certainly is no longer in the test stage. It is a plane that has 
been in use a long time and the bugs should be out of it. 

To what do you attribute that high number of accidents? 

General Twintna. I do not know where they get their records for 
the number of accidents. The accident you referred to was a short 
landing. It was no fault of the airplane. We have not completed 
our investigation of this particular accident, but preliminary findings 
indicate that it was personnel failure. 

The accident rates on these airplanes have been very good. I do 
not get the parallel. I would like to look at that and give you a report 
on the article. I think we have had a very good rate with that aur- 

lane. 
“ Mr. Sixes. The committee would like to have a report, and if the 
accident rate is a low one, we will welcome that information. 

General Twinrno. All right, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted by the Department :) 


B-36 ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATE 


1. In regard to the B-36 accident at Fort Worth on February 8, 1955, it 
occurred during a dusk landing. The aircraft was landed short of the runway 
and this caused the main landing gear to collapse. Fire broke out and subse- 
quently consumed the aircraft; 2 of the 20 persons aboard were fatally injured. 
Investigation thus far his revealed no evidence of material failure. It was 
personnel error. This is the first fatal B-36 accident since August 1954. We 
have had only 15 accidents in the B-36 in which our personnel were killed 
since its acceptance in 1948. 

2. The B-36 major accident rate, Air Force-wide for 1954 was 5 per 100,000 
flying hours. This is approximately 45 percent lower than the average rate 
for bombardment-type aircraft and 75 percent lower than the average for all 
aircraft. The fatal accident rate was 3 per 100,000 hours while the fatality 
rate was 26 per 100,000 hours. This fatality rate appears high when compared 
to the rate of fatal accidents. This is due to the large number of crew members 
earried on each flight. 
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TROOP TRANSPORT CAPACITY 


Mr. Sixes. Will your capacity for transporting troops, particularly 
airborne units, be higher or lower in the 1956 budget ? 

Secretary Taxsorr. It will be higher. 

Mr. Srxes. On or off the record, give us information to show com- 
parable capacity for transporting airborne units? 

Secretary Tatsorr. There are a lot of variables there, Mr. Sikes. 
You have your distances and whether or not the trips are over water. 

Mr. Stes. You can tell us how many planes you will have avail- 
able and what their capacity will be? 

Secretary Tartsorr. Your whole MATS outfit is available—over 
400 planes. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think that the Congressman is thinking of troop 
carriers. 

Mr. Srxes. I am thinking primarily of troop-carrier wings. 

Secretary Tatrorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Your first answer was that your capacity will be greater 
in the active force ? 

General Twintnc. It means that we are getting better planes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is your actual capacity to transport troops, airborne 
troops, greater or less under this budget ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Greater. 

Mr. Sixes. Even though the number of wings is lower? 

Secretary Tatrorr. Yes. 

Mr. SrKes. I think that you should explain that to us and tell us 
more specifically what you mean. Many statements have been made 
indicating much greater mobility for airborne units. 

Secretary Tatporr. The wings that we are getting are larger and 
of a bigger capacity. 

Mr. Doveras. The C-130 will be the real answer in the troop-car- 
rying growth. It is a Lockheed and has flown. It is a modern air- 
plane with turboprops. Its capacity is much greater, gross weight- 
wise and also speed-wise than the C-119. I am not sure, but I think 
it would be very conservative to say that airplane for airplane, the 
C130 would greatly increase the troop-lift capabilities over the C-119, 
which is the standard medium troop-carrier plane at the present time. 

The Secretary referred to the C-123. It is a new airplane coming 
into the inventory which is an assault troop carrier. That will provide 
lift in addition to the wings that you have referred to. 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


Mr. Sixes. We have had testimony from the Army about their 
efforts to put in an improved supply management and control system. 

Does the Air Force have a similar or a separate program designed 
for the same purpose ? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. When did it go into effect ? 

General Twrntna. I would like to have General Stone tell you. He 
is an expert in this field. 

General Stone. We have a program going which we call the 
financial management system. 
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Mr. Sixes. When did it go into effect ? 

General Stone. A great deal of it is in effect now. 

Mr. Sixes. In the Zone of the Interior and overseas, or just in the 
Zone of the Interior? 

General Stone. Monetary inventory accounting is in effect in the 
Zone of Interior bases ian overseas bases, and in Zone of Interior 
depots. It will go into effect in overseas depots prior to July of this 
rear. 

We have three base-level tests going on right now to see how we 
can have an accounting system which will record our expenses of 
operation, cost of using up resources so we will know those costs, and 
we can apply those costs for management purposes all across the board 
in the Air Force. . 

Those tests should be completed by June or July of this year. 

When we get the tests worked out, and we have the procedures 
worked out so we know we have something that will really increase 
our management effectiveness and efficiency, then we intend to install 
that for the Air Force worldwide. 


INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have an accurate and detailed inventory at this 
time ? 

General Stone. Of all our stocks and supplies, no, sir. We are not 
able to cover some things completely or accurately as yet. Stocks in 
transit, for example. We also are not yet satisfied with figures we are 


getting from the base level. 
Mr. Srxes. When you have an opportunity, will you prepare a de- 
tailed answer telling the committee what the situation is and insert it 


in the record? 
General Stone. Yes. We have a rather detailed explanation for the 
sub-subcommittee hearing, but we can insert it at this point also. 


(The following statement was submitted. ) 


MONETARY INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


During the past 2 years the Air Force has made rapid strides toward the 
development and installation of a comprehensive, but integrated, financial man- 
agement system. Under this system we will account for, on a dollar basis, all of 
our inventories, properties, and other assets. The accounting for inventories, 
expressed in terms of dollars, was initiated early in 1953 and was extended 
during 1954 to include all stocks located in Air Force depots in the Zone of In- 
terior, and all stocks located at Air Force bases throughout the world. We hope 
to complete our monetary inventory accounting program in the overseas depots by 
April 1, 1955. Our system disclosed, as at November 30, 1954, that the inventory 
of supplies and equipment under accounting control totaled $25.181 million seg- 
regated as follows: 


Mn, re 0 SU DOO ne eae $8, 269, 000. 000 
EE SE icecchnn tan qnadee wadaniankamdomenene 1, 949, 000, 000 
Stock funds (clothing, aviation fuels, medical-dental supplies) __ 590, 000, 000 
IIE ad, cecnder a rctteeh pettlnies wrieea see aioe ee | ES AIL 2, 901, 000, 000 
tiie chine tiki cbt chi blraatecesegeiettnt de edie 11, 472, 000, 000 

I ileiiataaiciceee iti iiicin asi eta eat tee SP SNe 25, 181, 000, 000 


In addition to the $25 billion now under accounting control, we estimate that 
Air Force inventories in Army depots total about $1.8 billion. 

The figure of $25.181 million does not include undelivered stocks in the hands 
of contractors, stocks in transit, stocks on order, or our fixed assets, such as land 
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and buildings. However, we expect to have all of our property under dollar 
accounting control by July 1, 1956. At this time we estimate that the assets of 
the Air Force will total approximately $75 billion. 

With the data developed by the monetary inventory accounting system, supply 
managers can (a) evaluate inventories in relation to inventory demands, (b) 
spotlight areas where inventories can be reduced or redistributed, (c) evaluate 
the effectiveness of programs for identification and disposition of excess property, 
and (d) evaluate and determine warehouse requirements. 

In order to train supply personnel in the use of monetary inventory accounting 
information, we have initiated a series of seminars. In this program we have 
been assisted by a well-known firm of inventory management consultants. This 
firm, together with a nationally known public accounting firm, is also assisting 
in the refinement of inventory accounting procedures and in the development of 
uses in depot supply operations for the information produced by this system. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the Air Force plan to set up its own public-relations 
school ? 

Secretary TaLBorr. We have no public-relations school. 

Mr. Srxes. And no plans to put one in ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. It might be a good suggestion. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think we send a few people to the Army school. 

Mr. Sixes. You presently send your people to the Army school ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. A _— few of them. 

Mr. SrKes. You have no plans to put in your own school ? 

Mr. Dovatas. I never heard of it. 


VEHICLE MAINTENANCE UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Sixes. There has been some discussion about plans on the part 
of the Air Force to provide for contract maintenance of its vehicles 
rather than to carry on your own maintenance operations as at present. 
What is the status of that ? 

Mr. Dovatas. I do not know the extent to which that is being done. 

General CaLuaHan, I am certain that some of it is being done, but 
I cannot make an accurate statement of it. 

Mr. Sixes. It is being done, and there is question about the wisdom 
of such a step because of the need for continuity of trained personnel 
in the Air Force who are familiar with Air Force equipment. There 
is also the fact that the Air Force already has building and tool facili- 
ties which should be maintained. If they were disposed of the Air 
Force would suffer in an emergency. 

Secretary Tatsorr. They may be trying it some place, and if they 
are we will find out where it is. If it was of any size we would 
know it. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have the facts on it. If there is a distinct 
saving that would offset the disadvantages, I would like to know that. 
(The following statement was submitted by the Department :) 

Contract maintenance is being done worldwide (Air Force) to supplement 
field and depot maintenance capabilities. Policies provide for repair of vehicles 
and the exchange of local purchase of parts and assemblies. 

Organizational maintenance is performed by contract when it is incidental to 
the complete mission accomplishment or where an Air Force activity is as- 
signed equipment, but is not manned to perform organizational maintenance. 
(Example: AFROTC units, Air Force missions, etc. ) 

The Air Materiel Command, whose vehicle-maintenance shops are manned by 
civilians, has adopted a program for contract field maintenance support of their 
assigned commercial-type vehicles. They possess approximately 6,000 vehicles 
that are being supported contractually under this program. 


The Air Force system of maintenance is divided into three categories. They 
are: 
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1. Organizational.—Maintenance normally performed by the Air Force unit 
vehicles are assigned to. 

-2. Field—Maintenance repairs normally performed by the Air Force base 
that vehicles are assigned to. 

3. Depot.—Maintenance is performed by Air Force for special purpose ve- 
hicles; Department of Army for tactical type and Corps of Engineers type ve- 
hicle.. Depot maintenance of commercial vehicles is accomplished by contract 
locally and categorized as depot maintenance only when it is beyond the capa- 
bility of the base vehicle maintenance shop to make the required repairs. 

The contract maintenance program is designed toward retaining proficiency 
and skill of Air Force personnel. Contract maintenance is authorized only when 
continuity of support, combat effectiveness, and operational mobility of tactical 
units is not effected. The program is also designed to use contract maintenance 
when practicable as a means of retaining the essential industrial capabilities 
required for mobilization. Statistical data that could indicate savings as a result 
of contract vehicle maintenance are not now available. 

To summarize, the present contract maintenance program does not affect the 
Air Force self-contained maintenance capability; in fact, the Air Force feels 
that maintenance responsibilities and requirements can be accomplished more 
effectively by using a combination of Air Force and commercial resources. 

(Nore.—Additional information on contract maintenance of ve- 
hicles, which was submitted subsequently by the Department may be 
found on p. 1008.) 


HANDLING OF VIOLATIONS AGAINST UNITED STATES 


Mr. Sixes. Sometime ago the press related a story about a German 
girl who was convicted of selling or attempting to sell allied battle 
lans. According to the newspapers, she transmitted the order of 
attle, along with details of Air Force and Army Intelligence setups, 
to the Russians. She received a 5-year prison term. 

Also, according to the press, some Air Force personnel were in- 
volved, who apparently were her sources of information, or were at 
least helpful to her. What action if any is to be taken against them? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am not sure it would not be more satisfactory, Mr. 
Congressman, to submit a brief factual statement in answer to every 
aspect of your inquiry. If you would like for me to comment on it 
beyond that at this time, I will. 

r. Stxes. I would like for you to tell me exactly what your policy 
it, whether the Air Force has one policy with reference to the girl who 
is implicated, and a separate policy for members of the Air Force. 
It would appear to me that Air Force personnel have a greater respon- 
sibility to this country than aliens. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would be glad to answer that. Certainly the Air 
Force does not consciously deal in double standards of justice, either 
for people outside the Air Force or for particular grades and ranks as 
against other grades and ranks. 

The incident to which you refer was quite complicated. The press 
reached a lot of conclusions that were wholly unjustified by the facts. 
An Air Force colonel was. apparently well acquainted with this girl, 
and he had returned from his foreign tour of duty some 3 months, as 
I remember it, before she got into trouble, working apparently for 
Russian sources. 

There was no evidence whatever that he had ever given her any in- 
formation at all. All our investigation convinced us there was no 
basis of any sort for taking a position that he was guilty, or could 
properly be suspected of giving classified information of any sort to 
anyone unauthorized to receive it. 
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We did believe that he showed bad judgment in a number of his 
actions while he was over there, and on the basis of those actions we 
started a proceeding which gives reasons why he must show cause 
not to be eliminated from the Air Force. 

That is the situation that exists at the present time. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Andrews. 


AMERICAN FLIERS HELD PRISONER BY CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Anprews. How many of our fliers, Mr. Secretary, are being 
held prisoners by the Chinese Communists at this time ? 

General Twrnrnc. We are not sure of the exact number. 

Mr. Anprews. Now, the most recently held. 

General Twrntna. We know about those. 

Mr. Anprews. Those are the 11. 

General Twrninea. Eleven for sure, and we think there are more 
over there. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you care to discuss what the Air Force is doing 
to try to get the release of those persons ? 

General Twintnc. We are working through the normal United 
Nations channels. We feel there are more people over there from all 
the services. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know where the fliers were when they were 
shot down ? 

General Twrntnc. They were in North Korea. 

Mr. Anprews. Over North Korea? 

General Twrntnc. North Korea in the battle zone, and it was per- 


fectly legitimate for them to be there. 


RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Anprews. As I understand this so-called New Look in our 
military program, our national defense is based largely upon the 
ability that we hope to have to retaliate against an enemy for a sneak 
attack, or an invasion; is that right ? 

General Twin1ne. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Our ability to give more warning is being increased 
daily? 

Secretary Tarsorr. Right. 

Mr. Anprews. And our ability to retaliate is growing each day. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Each day. 


DAMAGE OF ATOMIC ATTACK ON AIR BASES 


Mr. Stxes. While we are on that general subject, and in further 
exploration of my interest in dispersal, in the event of an atomic 
attack on air bases, what do we know about the damage on landing 
strips from atomic weapons ? 

General Twinine. It depends upon the type of bombs used. Some 
would not damage the strip at all, but would completely clean out 
“above-ground” installations and you would have nothing left but a 
concrete slab. 

Mr. Sixes. That is what I am getting at. Even if the runway is 
not destroyed, would it be impossible, because of the radioactivity, to 
use them for a considerable period of time? 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. With present-day requirements for long, very strong 
runways, and with present-day aircraft, dispersal would be an ex- 
tremely difficult thing. 

General Twinn. If you had to cover a big area, that is correct. 
It would depend upon the size of the bomb that you used. 

Secretary Tatsorr. These big bombers are taking long heavy run- 
ways. 
Mr. Sixes. With that requirement, and the fact there is a limited 
number of those located where you would need them, the problems of 
dispersal would be very great indeed in the event of an atomic attack. 

Mr. Dove.as. Very great. Your bombers and your tankers are 
taking these long runways which are required as much to land on as 
to take off. 

Mr. Srxes. I am quite disturbed about the possibility that enemy 
attack with atomic weapons can knock out the runways of bases that 
we depend upon for our principal retaliatory efforts. Do you share 
that concern ¢ 

Secretary Taxsorr. I share it, but I am not alarmed about it. I 
think that we are going to get enough warning to get them off. 

Mr. Srxes. Obviously, the present usability of those bases depends 
upon the runways. 

Secretary Tatsorr. They cannot get them all. We have too many 
places where we can go with those bombers. I am not as worried 
about those things as I am about certain of our other targets in this 
country, which I think they would shoot at. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

' Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley. 


POLICY ON HOUSING FOR PERSON NEL ABROAD 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, I should like to have a little clearer pic- 
ture of the housing policy of the Air Force. I should appreciate your 
commenting first on your proposal to house your people abroad. 

What are your plans for taking care of the people we have in over- 
seas bases? 

Secretary Tausorr. We are trying to get overseas houses at those 
hus where we think we are going to be more or less on a permanent 

asis. 

Take the situation in Morocco, or over in Libya, we have to have on- 
base housing there if you want to send the families with your men. 
If you do not send the families with the men, you are going to have a 
tough time getting the personnel. We-send them over there for a long 
enough eres so that they are happy, and I think it is a wise thing. 
We are having a hard time in Morocco. Many of our families are liv- 
ing 35 miles away from base, and the men are commuting every day 
back and forth. 

The same thing is happening in France. In Germany-and in Eng- 
land the housing situation is better than in other countries. Those are 
general statements, sir. 


USE OF TRAILERS AND OTHER TEMPORARY HOUSING 


Mr. Rirey. In your original statement you made some reference to 
trailers. Just what is your thinking about the use of trailers instead 
of more permanent housing ? 
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Secretary Taxsorr. I think it is a shame we have to do it, but we 

got up against it with so much delay in the housing, and the criteria 
ixed for our housing, so we had to go ahead in order to take care of 

some of the families and get a bunch of trailers. Those trailers were 
bought in England and some in Germany. I do not believe they have 
been delivered yet. We bought around 3,500 for Europe. 

Mr. Rirey. That is a temporary proposition, is it not? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, but the trailer camps we have over there 
are fixed up pretty nicely. I also saw one at Lowry Air Force Base 
the other day. I did not know we had one out there. We have put 
in sidewalks. There is some planting around. They are supplied 
with water, gas, and electricity. They are very decent. 

Mr. Ritxy. Do you have any figures on the cost of putting in 
trailers on hardstands and supplying them with sewerage and water 
and light? 

Secretary Taxtsorr. I do not have that figure in my mind. 

Mr. Rirxy. How does that compare with more permanent housing ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. It is much less expensive than permanent hous- 
ing—very much less. 

Mr. Rirey. What are you having to pay for the trailers? 

Secretary Tatzorr. About a third of ie cost. — 


General Bocarr. I was under the impression that it was around 
$3,000. It varies from country to country. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Between $2,500 and $3,000. 

Mr. Dovetas. My recollection is we would much prefer to have an 
appropriation for some housing overseas, but the need was so great 
that when the suggestion came to the Congress to permit us some 


money for trailers we adopted the trailer program for a limited 
amount. I do not think we have any enthusiasm for it at all, but have 
a burning need for housing and trailers to provide a place to live. 

Mr. Ritey. I will agree with that thoroughly. 

The question that arises in my mind is that you have to construct 
the several utilities, you have to have a place for the trailer, and by 
the time that you buy the trailer and add all costs you run into a con- 
siderable amount of money. You might get more adequate and com- 
fortable or desirable housing for pretty close to the same amount of 
money that you spend on the trailers and the supporting utilities. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think it costs at least double or triple the 
amount to put in permanent housing. 

Mr. Ritey. I know that some of the trailers run from $3,000 to 
$10,000. 

Secretary Tatzorr. We bought the trailers over there and they are 
not elaborate at all. Our housing over there I suppose some of you 
gentlemen have seen on your tours of Germany. That is wonderful 
housing ; just wonderful. 

Mr. Rrixy. And at a reasonable construction cost, I will say. 

Secretary Tatsorr. They really work. 

While I said in my statement that there are 300,000 Air Force fam- 
ilies in unsuitable housing, that does not mean we need 300,000 new 
houses. That means that we have to straighten those people out and 
find places for them. I do not think we are going to have to build 
anything like that amount of housing. 

There is another thing that came to mind as we talked this morn- 
ing. We have this Marine statement about their condition. Take 
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the Marine base at Quantico. You gentlemen have seen it. It is as 
fine a base as ever was. It is perfectly beautiful and everybody likes 
to be there. They have been over 25 years building that base, 30 years. 
It has evolved over the years. 

Mr. Suepparp. Not only that, at the time it was built, Mr. Secretary, 
you could build it for 40 percent of what you would have to pay today 
if you duplicated it. 

Srcansaey Tausorr. Right, Mr. Sheppard. Our problem is an 
awfully tough one and one that embarrasses us, that we have to spend 
so much money to get housing. 

Mr. Ruy. I do not think that you can go out and consummate 
your program all at one time. The economy would not stand it, but 
there are certain bases abroad where people are living under very 
austere circumstances and in a number of instances in such discom- 
fort that with regard to the men that you have there my hat is off 
to them for the high morale they are maintaining. I do not think, 
however, that you are going to get a large percentage to reenlist if 
they have to go back and endure those same discomforts. 

Geenehaie aLBorT. We have 34 families living in tents in Morocco. 
I got a report on the conditions the other day. Their conditions are 
pretty tough. It is remarkable how these families want to stick with 
their men. 


GUARANTEED RENT FOR PRIVATELY FINANCED HOUSING ABROAD 


Mr. Rimey. Do you have any plan to try to get local financing under 
guaranteed rent? How is that program coming along? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We got blocked on that for a while. The 
Department of Defense thought we ought to guarantee only for 5 
years. We could not get anybody to build houses on that kind of guar- 
anty. We lost 6 months. Then they raised it to 7 years and we still 
did not get many of them. We have troubles of that kind. 

Mr. Rimey. Do you have a 7-year guaranty contract in Morocco 
and you are still not getting houses ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Secretary Tatzorr. And in France too. 

Mr. Doveras. In France there is a little 5-year-guaranty housing, 
and that is at Chateauroux, but I do not believe bere has been any 
new rental guaranty housing negotiated in the last year and a half. 

The difficulty in France is easy to realize, when you notice that all 
the bases are pretty well out in the country away from any town, so 
anyone building guaranteed rental housing there is likely to say, “We 
will put up some housing if you put it in a town,” and the town is 
likely to be 20 or 30 miles away, and the Air Force’s attitude is that 
does not meet our requirements. We take the position we can go up 
to 5 miles perhaps but beyond that the housing does not do the jo 
we need. 

Mr. Ritey. You can answer this either on or off the record: Why 
is a 7-year contract offered in Morocco and only 5 years in France? 

Mr. Doveras. My impression is that we have gone to 7 years in 
France in the recent past on that. I will verify that and put it in the 
record. 

Mr. Rinrey. My information as late as December 1 was it was still 
5 years. I would appreciate it if you would give us something on 
that. 
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Mr. Dovetas. 1 will. 

(The following statement was submitted by the Department :) 

There is now in operation in France, at Chateauroux, a 410-unit guaranty 
rental project. The Army has a project for 300 units at Orleans and the Head- 
quarters United States European Command has a project of 300 units at St. 
Germaine, near Paris, all guaranteed for 5 years. 

A “package” of 1,184 dwelling units of which 616 units are for Air Force has 
been contracted for to be constructed in various locations in France. No further 
projects with a 5-year guaranty limit are considered possible. 

Proposals were requested and received for a 10-year-guaranty project in North 
Africa (Morocco). This proposal, however, was qualified and the qualifications 
are now being studied by Office, Secretary of Defense as to their acceptability. 

There are at present no 7-year-guaranty projects anywhere. However, pro- 
posals have been requested in metropolitan France on’ the basis of a 7-year 
guaranty with housing to be located within 5 miles of the base. Nothing has 
been developed along this line as yet. 


POLICY OF HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Ritey. Now, coming to the continental United States, is it 
your purpose to try to get all your people to live on bases, or is 
it the policy to try to integrate some of them in nearby towns? 

Secretary TaLBorr. We would like to put them in nearby towns if 
there is suitable housing there for them. We have a good deal of 
landlord trouble where the landlord has 2 or 3 applicants for each 
house, and the conditions are not materially satisfactory. We would 
like a certain amount of housing in the towns. 

I should say if a town is adjacent, you do want it in a town. 

I think that I might add with regard to our air defense and for 
ae alert squadrons and so forth, we must have our housing on the 

ase. 

Mr. Rixrery. I realize that you have to have a certain number of 
people on the base, but I know of instances where there are right siz- 
able towns near bases with good highways going into them, and the 
time element is very minor. They can get to the base pretty quickly. 
By integrating them into the community, it seems to me you would 
be improving your public relations and you would certainly be get- 
ting away from your problem of having to maintain schools and 
things of that nature, so the saving to the Government is considerable 
where that can be done. 

Secretary Tarporr. Yes, I agree. 

Mr. Ritxy. I am glad to hear you say that where you do get the 
cooperation of the community it is your policy to integrate at least 
as many as possible into the community. 

Secretary Tarzorr. Sure. 

Mr. Ritey. Without having to go to the expense of building houses 
on the base. 

Secretary Tarsorr. Right. 


PROBLEM OF RETAINING TECHNICIANS AND MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rirey. I have just one other question and that is with regard 
to several questions that have been asked about your maintenance 
personnel. 

Are you getting the skilled, trained, and technical people that you 
need to properly maintain these very expensive and complicated 
machines that you have? 
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Secretary Tatzorr. We have to train practically all those men, 
They are all raw when they come to us. Our problem is, after they 
have served their 4-year tour, to get them to reenlist. Now, keep this 
in mind: We do not draft anybody. They all volunteer to enlist 
with us. One reason they come to us is because if they do not join 
the Air Force, or the Navy, they may be drafted into the Army—so 
we might just as well be under the draft. 

When these boys come to us we have been able to sign them up for 
4 years. Two years is a pretty short time for us to train them in. Not 
all, but a big percent of our men must be highly trained. Our prob- 
iem is to make them want to reenlist. 

Now, 4 percent of our airmen are married; 78 percent of our of- 
ficers are married. While maybe some of these Air Force officers 
and Air Force men will not agree with me, I think about 60 or 75 
percent of the decisions on reenlistment are made by the wife. I 
think we have to make living conditions and so forth satisfactory. 

Now, one of the things we did recently was this: we took a poll 
to find out whether the airmen wanted to be paid twice a month, or 
monthly, as we had been paying them. We found out that over 90 

vercent, wanted to be paid twice a month. Most officers prefer to 
be yaid once a month. 

We found that by the end of the month, on the one payday sys- 
tem, the shelves were pretty bare. The men and their wives just 
couldn’t make their money stretch—and even with two paydays they 
have to scrape. 

I think the new bill that we have before the House is going to do 
a good deal to correct that. 

Our enlistments have gone up simply from the reenlistment bonus. 
There are a lot of these things we can do to improve the lot of our 
men and their families. 

As Mr. Sheppard pointed out, we made a survey and found out 
the places where we were wrong and where we could help, and we 
are correcting those as fast as we can. The one I spoke of just now, 
about paying twice a month, is one of the things that the Air Force 
found they could do that would be helpful. That did not require 
legislation. We just did that. 

We are all worred about our technicians, the engine maintenance 
men and the radar maintenance men and the overhaul men. ‘Those 
are the fellows that we have a tough time with. 

Our top pilots usually do not quit us. The young pilots may. But 
after a pilot has been with us for, say, 6 or 8 years he is pretty likely 
to stay. 

Mr. Ritey. That was in line with my questioning, Mr. Secretary. 
T hoo, have been disturbed about your technicians and maintenance 
people because I think they are highly important. We need thor- 
omnia competent mechanics to eliminate mechanical failures as far 
as possible. 

I was just wondering what your experience is in keeping them in 
the service. Has it been satisfactory, or unsatisfactory ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Rimry. Very unsatisfactory ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. That is why we are so hopeful this bill 
we talked about yesterday, which is the increased-pay bill, will go 
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through. You see, none of that increased pay is for the fellow in 
his training period. It is only for the fellows after they have been 
trained, and then they get a proper increase in pay. 

Mr. Ritey. There is strong competition between private industry 
and the Air Force on these highly trained technicians and skilled 
workers. 

Secretary Tatporr. They just advertise right in the base paper and 
put down i much they will pay our fellows, twice or three times 
what they are getting from us. I do not dare tell the newspapers, 
nor tell anyone of the airplane companies—not to compete with us. 
That is not fair to the fellows. 

Mr. Riutzy. That is one of the problems we are going to have to 
resolve; is it not? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes; but I think that we are taking a good 
big step forward with this increased pay, and we are taking care 
of the entiien and the reenlistment bonus and other things, and we 
are finding all of these places we can help. I think it will give us a 
fair shake and we will see in the next year if we cannot greatly im- 
prove our situation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Deane 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, I want to com- 
mend the Air Force legislative liaison serving my office. I am very 
appreciative. 

The first question I should like to direct to you here should be off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOUSING FOR PERSONNEL ABROAD 


Mr. Deanp. Under date of February 7, General Kelly, Air Force 
liaison, replied to my quest for information on overseas housing. 
He refers to family quarters. He discusses the reenlistment problem. 

Let me share certain observations I gained on a visit to France and 
Germany last August and September. I advised with General Hoge, 
and particularly General Tunner. Actually, General Tunner is not 
a man who becomes discouraged, but I would say he was certainly dis- 
appointed. Weshould come to grips with this problem. 

s you know, this guaranteed housing program is based upon an 
authorization by the House and Senate Armed Services Committees, 
to allow $100 million to be used in the insured, guaranteed program. 

I have consulted personally with Mr. Floete since my return, and 
pointed out to him my discussions with French financial interests, 
which indicated they would go into a 7-year guaranteed program. 
I pointed out I could not see where I, as a Frenchman, would go into 
some of these extremely rural areas where there was no residual in- 
terest after a 5-year period. 

That is exactly why, in my opinion, General Tunner has been forced, 
you might say, to buy these trailers. Is that true? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Deane. I have information indicating that as of January 13 
some 2,962 spaces in on-base trailer camps have been authorized, an 
an equal number of trailers. What is meant by those 2 figures; 2,962 
spaces at on-base trailer camps and a like number of trailers? 

Mr. Dove.as. That is the whole trailer program. 
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Mr. Deane. That includes the base and everything that goes with 
it? Does that mean you are acquiring only 2,962 trailers in a certain 
area ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is the whole trailer program at the moment. 

Mr. Deane. That is all that you have? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. That is all we have so far as this pro- 
gram is concerned. I am not sure whether all of them go into France, 
or whether some of them go into the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Deane. I do not have time to fully show these pictures, reveal- 
ing the serious housing problem in France. For the benefit of the 
committee I shall exhibit a few. 

This picture shows an airman disposing garbage in an open pit in 
the immediate location. I am not surprised that airmen are not re- 
enlisting. It is an indictment against all of us. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Certainly. It is dreadful. 

Mr. Deane. Let me continue a minute, Mr. Secretary. 

Look at this picture—the latrine, right from the trailer to the 
ground, 

Here is another picture. Each becomes worse as we go along. 

I feel that the responsibility has been due to certain dogmatic feel- 
ings on the part either of the Senate or the House legislative com- 
mittees, holding up the increase of this guaranteed period. 

I do understand that as of the last days the program has been 
increased in France to 7 years. I think we could have had this hous- 
ing in France, thus saving millions in trailers, if legislative commit- 
tees and those responsible in the Pentagon had increased the guaran- 
teed period earlier. 


AUTHORITY FOR HOUSING PROGRAM 


Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Deane, you see we have not any authority 
on those houses, as you know. 

Mr. Deane. I should like for you explain why you do not have 
some authority. Who has the authority ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Mr. Floete reports directly to your congres- 
son committees of Congress. I do not know to whom he reports 
rere, 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Floete is coming before our committee. I hape we 
can find out where is the bottleneck. I would like for you to give 
me now the benefit of all the information you have. 

Mr. Doveuas. The existing procedure is that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Installations, Mr. Floete, must approve the rental 
housing project that we are seeking before we can come up to get 
the approval from the Senate and House committees which is required 
under the act. That is just part of the existing procedure. 

We really are in the position of claimants justifying not only the 
housing need but the economics of the housing deal involved and all 
the other factors to secure that approval. It may be a very wise 
thing, but it is often the situation that we find ourselves in disagree- 
ment with the Secretary of Defense’s office. 

Secretary Taxporr. If we want to extend a runway, Mr. Deane, it 
goes to Mr. Floete’s office, and Mr. Floete’s report comes back to us 
and the request is denied. 





Mr. Deane. What technical knowledge does he have in his office 
that would give him that information that it is not necessary ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I think that is the same kind of information 
that I would have in my office. It isa difference of opinion. That is 
his opinion. 

Mr. Dove.as. I think we should goa little further than that, in fair- 
ness to him. I think he has made a real attempt to arrive at criteria 
and standards which originate with Air Force requirements. 

Mr. Dranr. Lam not critical of Mr. Floete. 

Mr. Dove.as. I understand. 

Mr. Deane. It appears to be a delicate situation. Am I right? 

Secretary Taxpor. I think Mr. Floete is trying very hard to put 
these things through. 

Take the hydrants. Our staff comes up and says that the hydrants 
used for the B-47’s will not do for the B—52’s, so we want another set 
of hydrants. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Chair does not like to interrupt, but I have had 
some experience in the field about which you are inquiring, I believe, 
of the witnesses responding to the situation. 

Mr. Floete has the authority delegated by the Secretary of Defense 
to take complete charge of the field of housing operations. It is your 
prerogative to make presentations to him, and then Mr. Floete rules 
whether they are acceptable or not. When he does rule, the only thing 
vou can do is appeal back to him or some other source. That is the 
literal situation, is it not ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I thought he also reported to a committee of the 
House. 


Mr. Sueprarp. He reports to a committee of the House; and, inci- 
dentally, he is going to report to this committee in the next 10 days, 
at which time we can establish his jurisdiction. 

The interpretation is that insofar as the housing oe is concerned, 


that is vested in him, under his authority, Mr. Floete is the final 


answer. 

Mr. Deane. I spent an hour or an hour and a half with Mr. Floete 
on my return from France. In September or October he spent con- 
siderable time there. I do not know what General Tunner and General 
Hoge and the other commanders advised him, but I gained this in- 
formation without any reservation : That we would have had sufficient 
housing in France had the rental period been extended in some cases, 
for some bases, 6 years, and for other bases, 7 years. On 1 or 2 of those 
bases, even now completed, there may not be more than 24 or 25 estab- 
lishments at the base. Is that true? 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. It would seem to me that if we choose highly respected 
generals in whom we have confidence that some authority could be dele- 
gated to them. I do not believe they would have made recommenda- 
tions to increase the rental-guaranteed period unless they felt it was 
sound. 

We are buying trailers now because of the fact that this guaran- 
teed period has not been extended; is that right ? 

Secretary Tatrnorr. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. If the gentleman will yield right there I could make an 
observation. 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 
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Mr. Davis. I think in fairness to Mr. Floete and his hesitancy to 
give the go-ahead sign it should be said that any guarantee that is 
given on that score, for whatever length of time it will be, is more of 
a time than we have assurance we can stay at that particular place. 
In other words, we have no vested right in any base we have in France 
at. the present time. 

Mr. Deane. If I might make an observation to that, Mr. Davis: 
This whole budget it appears to me to indicate a very long pull. We 
do not know what our requirements will dictate. 

The next point is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


REENLISTMENT PROBLEM 


Mr. Deane. In the statement submitted to me by General Kelly the 
question of enlistments is considered. I wonder if you gentlemen 
would agree with these observations. 

General Kelly quotes from testimony given by Mr. H. Lee White, 
who did serve as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Management). 
He was testifying as to the need for additional housing for the Air 
Force, and this is a part of his testimony : 

Of all our airmen whose enlistments would expire during fiseal 1955 it appeared 
that only 26 percent indicated that they were going to reenlist. 

Does that statement sound reasonable? 

Secretary Tavsorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane (reading) : 

Thirty percent of the individuals due for separation in fiscal 1955 are airmen who 
have had more than one enlistment in the Air Force, and of this group 64 percent 
have indicated that they would reenlist, proving beyond a doubt the Air Force 
contention that once a man has gotten past his first enlistment we have a good 
chance of keeping him. 

Is that true ? 

General Twintna. That is true. 

Secretary Tauporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Your problem seems to be your first termers, who com- 
posed 70 percent of the group, indicated only a 91% percent intention 
to reenlist. 

Mr. Deane. I recall going down to the train to North Carolina 
over the past weekend. I was talking to a very fine-looking Air Force 
sergeant. I inquired if he intended to reenlist, and he said “No, 
he did not think he would, that he was going to settle down. He was 
not married. He had been in France at Chateauroux. I tried to gain 
some idea why he was not going to reenlist. He had no special reason 
why he was not going to reenlist. 

I was just wondering if some program in the Air Force that is 
not now being carried on might really stimulate those fellows toward 
reenlistment? 

Secretary Tatporr. We are doing everything. We havea program. 
They are talked to by all the various people months before their 
time comes, 3 months before. We have a real program on that. 

Mr. Deane. This also says: 


One of the reasons that has bulked very large among the reasons given by 
the men for their unwillingness to reenlist is the question of family housing. 
The rate is even worse than it looks, because as you gentlemen know— 
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Mr. White was speaking to the committee. 


we have already this year prereleased about 67,000 people who did not desire 
to reenlist. Of this number 42,000 were due for separation in fiscal 1955. 
If these had not been prereleased the sample would have indicated a much 
larger percentage of first termers desiring to reenlist. 

Are you having your greatest trouble with single men or the 
married men ? 

Secretary Tarsorr. I ought to be able to answer that. I do not 
remember. I would like to know that answer, but I do not know it, 
Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Deane, we are aware of the difference in the 
approach of the unmarried and the married group. The unmarried 
aoe oe almost all emphasis on pay, whereas the married group 
may be particularly concerned about pay, but always mention housing 
and are very likely to mention medical benefits. 

Mr. Deane. Of course, all of your personnel now are on enlistments, 
altogether ? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. There is no draft whatsoever ? 

General Twrn1ne. Right. 

Mr. Dovcuas. Except for the doctors. 


LEASING OF HOUSING 


Mr. Deane. On this question of housing, has the Air Force ever 
seriously considered and promoted a lease plan for housing? 
Mr. Doveuas. I hesitate to try to describe the extent to which we 


have urged such a program. We have PePaEneS in the formula- 
i 


tion of such a program, and it has been discussed during the last sev- 
eral years, to my knowledge. At the present time it appears that the 
Secretary of Defense Office tends to be committed to appropriated 
housing. 

HOUSING AT CHANUTE FIELD 


Mr. Scrivner. If the gentleman will yield perhaps I can mention 
one place where the Air Force tried to get into housing directly, and 
it did not turn out too well, as I recall it. I do not have all the facts. 
That is Chanute Air Base. 

Mr. Dove.as. I am not familiar with the situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody should get acquainted with it. 

Mr. Dovetas. I know something about it. I do not know how it 
turned out. I have heard of housing built, not by the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force made a direct loan of money, so I am 
informed. 

Mr. Dovexas. The Air Force did what? 

Mr. Scrivner. Made a direct loan of money. 

Mr. Dovetas. How can the Air Force make a direct loan of money, 
Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I like to know but that is your ques- 
tion, to which I hope you can get the answer. 

Mr. Dovetas. All right, sir. I just do not understand how that 
can be. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not, either. 
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Mr. Dove.as. I would be glad to look into it and explain it. I 
thought you were offering information. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was in answer to the question, where you were 
trying to get housing directly for Air Force personnel. It is one of 
those things that was tried, but from all reports it did not turn out 
too well, which may be the answer to why you are not doing it now. 

Mr. Doveras. He referred to a program which is a guaranteed lease 
program of a sort, so I dndeiapand. 

r. Deane. It is where private industry builds a house and you 
lease it. 

Mr. Doveras. There are many kinds of arrangements that might 
fit that description. Wherry does, to a certain extent. 38,000 of our 
existing 60,000 odd dependent units are of the Wherry type. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


Hovustne AT CHANUTE AIR FORCE BASE 


In August 1952, the Air Force faced a critical situation in regard to hous- 
ing at Chanute Air Force Base. At this time, family housing at the installa- 
tion was extremely limited and high priced, while off-base quarters were even less 
satisfactory. The sponsors of the Wherry housing projects, Chanute Gardens 
Corp. and Chanute Apartments Corp., began construction in January 1951, but due 
to a shortage of funds, work was stopped 15 months later. Overall construction 
was estimated to be 85 pereent complete, but only 244 of the 800 units were 
available for occupancy. 

When construction ceased, there were several items and unpaid accounts out- 
standing against the projects totaling approximately $700,000. It was estimated 
that $1 million, in addition to the above-mentioned amount, would be necessary 
to complete the projects. Nine hundred thousand dollars of the mortgage pro- 
ceeds remained undisbursed, leaving a total of $800,000 to be secured, if the 
projects were to be completed by the sponsors. Thorough exploration of the 
question with all interested parties led to the firm belief that the sponsors had 
exhausted all means of securing additional financing and were faced with 
foreclosure. It was estimated by the Federal Housing Administration that 
foreclosure proceedings would require approximately 2 years and that such 
proceedings would result in a substantial cost to the Government. In order to 
secure the urgently needed housing within a reasonable period of time and 
to minimize the expenditure of public funds, it was necessary for the Air Force 
to take prompt action to enable the sponsors to resume construction. 

Section 505, Public Law 155, 82d Congress, authorized the military depart- 
ments to expend money for the installation of outside utilities and for site prepa- 
ration for Wherry housing projects. The cost of such installation and prepara- 
tion at the Chanute site was approximately $600,000. It was determined 
as a matter of policy that, as construction had already begun, the Air Force 
would not make full use of its authority to assume the expense of the con- 
struction of such outside utilities. It was believed taht in view of the particu- 
lar factual circumstances at the Chanute development, a restricted use of the 
$600,000 expendable under the authority of Public Law 155 would more nearly 
effectuate the intent of Congress to provide adequate housing at reasonable rates 
without increasing the profits of the sponsors. It was, therefore, decided to make 
thus sum available to the sponsors as a loan, contingent upon the granting of a 
loan by the construction mortgages (the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York City) of the additional $200,000 necessary to insure completion of the 
projects. The loan agreement between the Air Force and the sponsors cited 
title 2 of the First War Powers Act, in addition to section 505 of Public Law 
155, as authority for the loan. 

Due to the desire of the Air Force to keep the Congress informed concerning 
unusual actions in the field of family housing, the then Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, Mr. E. V. Huggins, wrote to the chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the United States Senate and the House of Representatives, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of the United States Senate, and the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Armed Services Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Huggins explained in detail the reasons for the granting 
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of the loan and the terms of the particular agreement, and offered to answer any 
questions which might arise concerning the matter. 

In order to expedite the repayment of the loan, the agreement provided, in 
addition to the regularly scheduled payments of principal and interest, for the 
periodic payment to the Air Force of all income to the sponsor corporations in 
excess of operating expenses and certain fixed charges. As further protection 
to the Government, the common stock of the sponsor corporations was pledged 
and conveyed to the Secretary of the Air Force, as was the right to vote such 
stock during the period of the pledge. In the loan agreement it was also pro- 
vided that upon failure of the sponsors to meet such obligations to the Govern- 
ment, the Air Force could exercise the right to assume managerial control, 
including the collection and disbursement of all moneys pertaining to the proj- 
ects, 

Although the regularly scheduled payments of principal and interest have been 
met, the Air Force notified the sponsors on May 19, 1954, that they had failed to 
make the additional payments required by the loan agreement. The Air Force, 
upon the refusal of the sponsors to remedy this default, on May 29, 1954, assumed 
the financial supervision of the projects provided for in the agreement and is 
presently administering the Chanute developments. In addition, on May 26, 
1954, the Air Force yotified the Department of Justice of these violations of the 
loan agreement by the sponsors; and the Attorney General has accordingly insti- 
tuted suit in the United States District Court for the Eastern District of the 
State of Illinois to recover the sums due the Government. 

The granting of the loan to the sponsors by the Air Force resulted in the 
completion of the projects on March 31 1953. It is estimated that had the loan 
not been granted and had the necessary foreclosure proceedings been insti- 
tuted, the earliest probable date of completion of the projects so that our mili- 
tary personnel could be housed would have been April 1955. 


BUDGET FOR QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Deane. How much do you have in this budget for quarters 


allowances ? 

Mr. Doveras. In the budget there is, of course, nothing in the 
budget directly before us at the moment. 

General Stone. Yes; there is. 

General Bogart. Military pay and allowances. 

Mr. Doveras. I am sorry. I thought you meant for building 
housing. 

Mr. Deane. No. 

Mr. Dovetas. I am SOITY ; T cannot answer that. 

General Stone. I can give you the figures. 

Mr. Deane. I should like to have them. 

Mr. Snepparp. Do you have the answer, General Stone? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. Let us put the answer on the record. 
Tf you do not have it, in order to expedite the hearing, please say so 
and we will go on to the next subject matter. 

General Srone. The quarters allowance for personnel, of course, 
varies. Beginning with the top, with dependents, a general officer 
has $171 per month. 

Mr. Deane. I am thinking in terms of the total budget. 

General Stone. Oh, the total? 

General Twrnrne. In the budget. 

General Stone. I cannot answer that at this time. 

Mr. Srepparp. Will you supply it for the record ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

(The information i is as follows:) 


Provision has been made in the budget estimates for fiscal year 1956 for 
quarters allowances totaling $443,868,000. 








we 
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Mr. Suerparp. Proceed, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. For last year I have a figure for the Air Force of 
$394,299,000; Marines, $74,926,600; Navy, $318,450,588; Army, 
$505,521,092; a total of $1,293,197,280. 

In January 1954, the Air Force estimated that $394 million would 
be obligated during fiscal year 1954 for quarters allowance. Since 
that time actual obligations have become known and amount to $415 
million. The current estimate of obligations for fiscal year 1955 is 
$438 million. Estimates for fiscal year 1956 provide for $444 million 
to be obligated for quarters allowance. 

Mr. Dovetas. That would support construction of a lot of houses. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I am driving at. 


OVERSEAS TOUR OF AIR FORCE BAND 


There is one other complimentary statement I should like to put 
into the record. It concerns the overseas tour of the Air Force Band. 
I called this program to the attention of Mr. Wilson the other day. 
It had a tremendous effect—I think it was more powerful than guns— 
Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with the tremendous reception they 
received ¢ 

Secretary Tatzorr. I am very familiar with that. General Twining 
and I sat in the concert at Berlin. We followed them around, and 
I have gone all over the report. 1 may not have the full information 
you have, but I am very cognizant of the value of that. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman, please. 


INTERSERVICE PARTICIPATION IN GROUND SCHOOLS 


Would you place in the record, please, Mr. Secretary, your observa- 
tion of the work being carried on by the United States Air Force 
ground schools, where they are bringing in men from various services, 
with the idea of trying to get the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
and others to begin to think in terms of a united approach. You are 
familiar with that program ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


It is Department of Defense policy that training facilities of the three depart- 
ments will be utilized by each other to the maximum extent practicable. In an 
effort to develop the united approach, the services engage in a program whereby 
students of one service are permitted to attend ground schools conducted by a 
sister service. Through this exchange, we have an excellent opportunity to 
interchange information and ideas which will permit a mutual understanding of 
concepts, procedures, and doctrines. In addition to the mutual understanding 
which develops through the united approach, we believe that unification is greatly 
advanced as a result of friendships formed between individuals of the various 
services while attending classes together. Also, duplication of many courses is 
avoided and eliminated. As an example of the united approach within training 
facilities of the Department of. Defense, the Air Force conducts ground schools 
in which the other services participate in three broad categories: 

(1) Technical training schools of the Air Force train individuals in skills 
common to all the services. 

(2) In the professional schools, the Air War College and the Air Command and 
Staff School, as examples, promote the united approach. Senior officers from 
all services, on a limited quota basis, attend these schools to develop better 
mutual understanding of airpower and its affiliations. In addition, there is an 
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integration of officers from the other services who serve as regular members of 
the faculty in these schools. 

(3) Within the Air Force tactical schools, there is the Air Ground School at 
Southern Pines, N. C. This school was activated on February 1, 1951, to in- 
doctrinate personnel of all services in the capabilities of tactical airpower when 
integrated with a system of joint operations. As of January 1, 1955, a total of 
15,088 students have received this course of instruction. This total number 
includes 6,738 Army, 218 Navy and Marines, 258 civilians, 224 foreign, and 7,650 
Air Force personnel. 

The other services similarly conduct schools in which Air Force personnel 
participate in order to develop better understanding of naval and amphibious 
warfare and its relation to the Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. I am very grateful for the opportunity of sitting in 
on this committee and hearing you men. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Whitten? 


PRODUCTION POTENTIAL OF U. 8. 


Mr. Wuirren. General, I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the discussions here about the possibility of Russian planes striking 
the United States. Of course, we are all more or less familiar with 
our determined efforts to give ourselves some warning, and defense 
protections, of that sort. 

Does the United States production capacity not far exceed any 
known capacity of Russia? I refer to the overall factory output of 
all kinds and nature. 

General Twrntne. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Electricity, factory production potential, and things 
of that sort. We far exceed them, do we not? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We devote a much smaller percentage, perhaps, of 
our total capacity to planes and other military production, than they 
do, according to our best information. 

Is there anything in the picture in Russia to show that her supply 
of hydrogen bombs or atomic bombs—I have been through Oak Ridge 
und tried to somehow comprehend the terrific cost of these weapons— 
is such that Russia could possibly have a supply to the point that 
she would not use them for military targets, but rather would scatter 
them over the land area of the United States? 

General Twin1ne. Well, this should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrren. There have been few times in history that any mili- 
tary force had a sufficient amount of striking power to throw it into 
striking nonmilitary targets, unless it had some special objective or 
value in connection with the military effort, such as we may have had 
in the bombings in Japan. 

General Tw1n1ne. That is right. 

Mr. WuirteNn. I am trying to reach to this thing which is always 
being mentioned in the press, as to what would happen if a bomb 
struck New York or Chicago or some other place. In that striking 
do you not think they would unite the United States to the point 
where a much larger part of our production capacity would be divert- 
ed to war? Could Russia do anything to make us throw our whole 
might behind this military effort more than to drop some bombs on 
cities of the United States? 
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General Twrninc. We do not know what is going through that 
Russian mind. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am talking about the American mind. I am not 
saying they will or will not. Do you know of anything Russia could 
do that would have that effect more? 

General Twining. By the same token they would not drop 1 on 
New York City; if they were to drop 15 on 15 cities then we would be 
in a h—— of a shape in this country. 

Mr. Wurrten. I am not asking that. 

General Twrntne. If they do it on one city, that would unite this 
country like nothing else has ever done it. 

Mr. Wuirren. One or fifteen would do that. 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Mr. WuirteN. So at least that is a factor to be considered, as to 
whether we think they will or will not. 


BUDGET PREPARATION PROCESS 


How is this budget prepared? How do you arrive at the figures 
that come down here to us? You folks support them, and I know you 
do so sincerely. How are they arrived at or built up to start with, 
for the dollars and cents asked from this committee? Where do you 
get them ? 

General Twinine. From the forces to be generated. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, do they start at the smaller unit of 
your operation and are they built up from that point? They show 
what they want, and then the next place, where they send it, looks 
it over and decides it is 10 percent too high, and cuts it down, or maybe 
decides something else, and it gradually works up to here? 

General Twintna. Once the size of the force for the country is 
decided upon by the administration—the Joint Chiefs of Staff decide 
we are going to have such-and-such size of forces—then the services 
themselves collect from the outlying installations the information 
for budget purposes. They know how many installations they are 
going to have, where they are going to be, and the size; and they 
start to get the data to build up the budget. That is correct. 

Then the Air Force headquarters goes through a process of examin- 
ing these requests very carefully, and it goes up through the Secre- 
pe Office, of the Air Force, to the Secretary of Defense, and so 

orth. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know you folks did a much better job than we 
can hope to; do not misunderstand me on that. But these figures 
here are the result of the process you describe ? 

General Twinrna. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. That means, then, they are just as good as the proc- 
ess and just as good as the original information that came from these 
sources. I am talking about the dollars and cents. 

As I look at it, even if we act on the budget as it is submitted here, 
I notice you have a carryover of $5.7 billion from previous years’ 
budgets. Now, you are trying to tie that money down for particular 
purposes, but the fact that you tie it down means you can untie it, 
too. Actually, whatever we do on your budget here because of this 
$5.7 billion carryover they have a considerable leeway there so far as 
meeting any situations that might arise, where you changed your 
mind about it. 
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Mr. Dovetas. We have within some areas. 

General Twintna. Some areas, only. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right; and within considerable amounts 
of money. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is true. 

Mr. Wuirren. Again, I do not question your efforts. This thing 
is so big. The point that I raise here is the teriffic economic drain 
on the United States of the military preparedness that I agree with 
you we have to have; $25 billion or $30 billion or $35 billion a year 
annually for 20 years. 

Do you not agree that now, as never before, we need to see that 
what we must have certainly has no waste in it-if we can see it and 
avoid it? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Just from an economic effect that it is going to 
have annually on our country. 


OBTAINING FULL UTILIZATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


What kind of a system do you have, so far as facilities are con- 
cerned and the use of facilities in the Air Establishment? How do 
you handle that? 

I continue to read that at this late date from time to time you have 
to have new facilities; now and then a new station; now and then 
some expansion or geographical distribution of these things. It 
comes at a time when one who has not followed it for the last few 
years wonders why your establishment is not large enough, as to the 
hases and things of that sort. 

How much clearance is there within the service, when there is 
some desire for having a station here, there, or some place else. How 
much effort do you make to see if you have one already usable to meet 
the need ? 

General Twintnc. We are running out over the seams right now. 
If we have any facilities in the Air Force we are not using I would 
surely like to find them. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am trying to find out what your method is—so 
perhaps you can find them. 

General Twintnc. There is a very painstaking and thorough effort 
to keep from duplicating on facilities. I assure you we do not. 

Mr. Wurrten. I know that, General. 

May I tell you this: My experience in this same field not many 
years ago was that one of the Navy groups came up wanting to build 

believe over 200 new facilities, including a great number of air- 
bases. The question was asked why they did not use those that the 
Army Air Force might not be using. The Navy said that there were 
no such bases. 

After the noon hour they came in with a statement from the Army 
that they had not abandoned any bases or facilities that were avail- 
able. Then we got the Army witnesses in. Furthermore, like you, 
they wanted to prevent this. They had a committee on joint use of 
facilities which for 4 years, with regard to joint use of facilities, 
had not met. 

The military Air Force people came in. They had certified they 
had no “abandoned” bases. Under examination it developed that they 
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did have vacated bases. The trouble came they said from the use of 
“abandoned” as against “vacated.” 

The Army turned over to the Navy 146 facilities, after having sent 
down a statement that they had not abandoned any, saving over $300 
million. The trouble was the system. 

Here is the point: The testimony in the record shows that the mili- 
tary itself had no central place in Washington where they knew what 
they had and where it was and whether it was vacated or not. That 
was after we had fought a war for some 4 or five years. The joint 
committee had not met. 

I am talking about the system. Do you have a special committee 
through whom you channel these things, when something is vacated, 
and to whom you must go when you want to build something new; 
or do you just come down like this and ask for some more money ? 

Mr. Dovetas. May I make a comment ? 

Mr. Wuirren. There is a long record on this, and it is a matter 
of record in your hearings. I think those fellows felt just as sin- 
cerely as we do that there should not be waste. 

Mr. Dove.as. I think a good example would be a reference to the 
seven new interceptor bases that are in the program. In connection 
with establishing those bases and with establishing other new bases 
where there are some—although some of them we are rebuilding of 
old World War II bases—there was a complete review not only of 
Air Force installations of the past, but municipal airbases, naval 
airbases, and all air facilities that we knew about. We made a care- 
ful inquiry into what kind of information we had on that several 
months ago. 

I was satisfied, although we may fail to utilize a facility now and 
again—one which would have possibilities—with extensive recon- 
struction—that a careful piece of work had been done on that. 

I am not sure, but I think Mr. Davis has taken a pretty good look 
in the last couple of years at facilities that could be used, and has 
been satisfied that the Air Force has used real diligence in going over 
the fields. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not know anybody in Congress I would rather 
have take a look at it than Mr. Davis, but I am just talking about 
the mechanics of it. Mr. Davis cannot go over every one of these 
items in the field. 

I am trying to see if in your central setup these facilities flow in 
and flow out as a matter of record in the Washington office to the 
point where you could tell me now the situation with regard to the 
various positions, locations, and establishments you have in your own 
service. 

Mr. Dovetas. I can tell you I believe that is exactly the case. I 
have not verified the list of these physical facilities personally, and 
I cannot do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Who heads that group up, and how often does it 
meet ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. The Installations Board would have that informa- 
tion. General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. The Installations Board in the Air Force does 
that. That is a standing board which meets at least once a month 
and sometimes more often. On these requirements for new facilities, 
actually the responsibility for insuring that we do not miss facili- 
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ties that are available from other services is in Mr. Floete’s office, 
and all of these requirements are submitted through there for a re- 
view for that purpose. 

Mr. Doveras. That is another source of review. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, when you get into that, the Navy wants 
the one in a good location, too, where everything is convenient, and 
they will give you one that you do not want over here, because it is 
not quite as comfortable; and then the Army will give up whatever 
might be less than desirable to it, so you do not want that, so you 
build another. 

CARRYOVER OF FUNDS FROM PRIOR YEAR 


I am just talking about how the system works. My experience has 
been that when yoy are dealing with billions of dollars and when 
you are dealing with them to the point that you folks, whatever your 
reasons are, have $5.7 billion carried over, it is either because you 
could not commit it because you changed plans or because of some- 
thing else. It shows this thing of telling Congress how many dollars 
you need is not an exact science. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is not quite right, because of that $5.7 billion 
which is estimated to be an unobligated carryover at the end of this 
fiscal year there is a substantial part we would have told you earlier 
would be carried over. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to say you have hidden anything 
from the committee. We know you have not. I am trying to point out 
the very system it is is such that when we on this side of the table 
differ with you it is not a case of who is going to take issue with the 
. military in this time of great danger. You have to look at how you 
build it up. 

Mr. Dovetas. Correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is involved? What system do you have to 
review it? 

Mr. Dovetas. Most of this $5.7 billion is in the 100 series, which is 
aircraft and related procurement. 

Mr. Wuirrten. If this Committee in its wisdom should require you 
to come in and nail this $5.7 billion down, spell it out as to where 
every dollar of it is going to be used 

Mr. Doucuias. We can tell you right now what we fully believe to 
be our firm program commitments. I think, with the exception of 
$325 million. 

Mr. Wurrren. If the committee should call on you, if any occasion 
came up to vary the use of that money, could you clear it through 
the Appropriation Committees of Congress, to the extent of advising 
them oF iy change in use? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think we do that in some areas completely. In 
some areas it has not been our custom to do it, except during a presen- 
tation of the budget itself, and where there are changes that we know 
of at that time. We, of course, disclose those to the committee. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am talking about the way this thing can be kept 
tied down. I have seen too many examples of where there is that 
much in the bank. You tell us what you now intend to do with it, 
but oe could change your mind tomorrow, so far as control is con- 
cerned. 
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Mr. Doveuas. Some changes take place in the aircraft program 
and also in the procurement. What you say applies to it. 

Mr. WurrreEn. Since you could change it to meet necessary things, 
if there were any reduction by the Congress in this year’s request, 
as long as that is subject to your control you could turn to it and 
make up whatever might happen to you, within reason. 

Mr. Dovetas. To a small extent that is true, but for the most part 
the firm program represented by that $5.7 billion has a priority 
equal to anything else we know about at the present time. 


HOUSING FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirren. I have listened to this housing situation. I have 
been interested in much of it, and I know you have a problem with 
housing. I know you have a need for better housing. Who has not? 
I hope you can meet it. 

I would offer the thought in this same general area that a big 
part of what is pointed up here comes from conduct and actions 
rather than from anything the military has done. A trailer is a 
trailer. If those who live in it are going to throw their garbage 
and junk all around it, about the only way you could control that 
is to put it on a military base where you could have rules and 
regulations. 

I mention that as a factor because that is a factor, in my judgment, 
in many of the areas where I have been. I have made several trips 
dealing with housing. 

This does not in any way modify your need to improve this situa- 
tion, but a whole lot of the surroundings are a matter of lack of 
proper rules and enforcement of them. 

r. Deane. Will you yield there, Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. Wuirren. With regard to many of these military bases, if 
the military tried to control them off the base and in their private 
affairs you would probably have as many of them not reenlisting for 
that reason as you wield, for the other. I mention that only as a 
thought, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. These particular photographs that I exhibited were 
cases where the troops needed to be moved from Germany to France 
and there was no housing. Maybe the wife or the sergeant went on 
in advance a week or two and found a trailer, and they just set up 
shop anywhere they could. Of course, the Air Force did not have 
any control whatsoever, but they do have control. They were con- 
cerned about the sanitary provisions and all the other factors, as 
I understand it, which will exist in these trailer places that they 
are establishing. 

Mr. Wurrten. The point I make here, General, is that I wanted 
to tell you I certainly do not know about this budget but I have 
dealt with budgets long enough to know that these figures come up 
through your system and represent the best judgment of your experi- 
ence, and that is all they represent. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is all, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Congressman, it is true that the operating require- 
ments come up, as the Chief indicated, but there are large sections 
of the budget that can be judged by an overall look, and that really 
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do not come up from units and bases. That is, the whole aircraft 
program is a program that is really planned on an overall basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is true, and it is firm to the point that you 
have already entered into contracts under which you will pay. But 
to the extent there is future procurement, where terms of contracts 
must be later worked out, it is not firm to that extent. 

Mr. Doveuas. No, sir. It is firm a good deal beyond the actual 
contract obligation for a good many purposes, because you may very 
well have only 60 aircraft under contract, which was all you needed 
in the early stage, and you preserved your reorder lead time. Still, 
your programing of 400 < those aircraft, although they are not 
under contract, is a pretty firm type of commitment, because you 
would not think of having 60. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to attack the budget, but I have 
heard so much testimony to indicate that this thing is inviolate. 

Mr. Doveuas. You are right. 

Mr. Wurrren. “The world is on fire.” In my judgment I have 
learned enough about it to know it is the best you can do under the 
best system you can evolve. I am not being critical in the least. I 
am just pointing out the weaknesses inherent in any bringing to- 
gether of all this information. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DISCLOSURE OF TESTIMONY TAKEN IN CLOSED HEARING 


Mr. Suerparp. Gentlemen, it is getting very close to 4 o’clock. 
Before we adjourn, my attention has been called by one of our 


colleagues, Congressman Miller, to a subject. which frankly is dis- 
tasteful to me. It is a quotation in the Washington Daily News 
under dateline of February 9, and I quote: 

Army Secretary Robert Stevens was reported to have told a closed session 
of a House Appropriations subcommittee that he foresaw no change; that he 
still believes we are justified in cutting the standing Army. Mr. Stevens 
was reported to have said the administration’s long-haul plans take cognizance 
of sudden, unpredictable changes in Russian policy, tactics, and even its top 
leadership. 

Now, the information which is contained in that item is not of 
material military value as such, but to the man or men in this committee 
room, whoever he or they may have been—whether a Democrat or a 
Republican Congressman or witness—when he turned that information 
loose to the press through the person with whom he conferred, he 
then violated a confidence of this committee. 

I want it to be understood, insofar as I am personally concerned, 
that this committee has very jealously guarded its prerogatives and 
looked with disfavor upon “loose jaw-ism” for many years. 

Any member of the committee or witness whoever he may be—or 
any other person present at these hearings—who sees fit to violate 
that confidence in my opinion is not capable or competent of remaining 
in any position on this committee or a witness before this committee. 
That. is my personal opinion, and I will be responsible for those com- 
ments. 

If there is anybody present the shoe fits, he may wear it. If there 
is not, then, of course, you do not have to take exceptions to my com- 
ments, 
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I found it necessary to make this statement, because I think the 
integrity of this committee is on trial. From the long years I have 
served on it I resent this kind of operation. 

Gentlemen, that is all. We will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning, at which time the witnesses will be turned over to the gentle- 
men on my left. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman, I like your remarks. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you, sir. That is the way I feel about the 
issue. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 10, 1955. 
Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 
Mr. Wiceirswortn. Mr. Secretary, I should like to try to pull a 
few figures together here from the statements which you have given us 
and from tables received from the Department of Defense. 


EXPENDITURES 


It is my understanding—and I should like to be corrected if I am 
incorrect—that in the fiscal year 1956 you contemplate an expenditure 
of $15.6 billion, which compares with an estimated expenditure in the 
current fiscal year of about $15.2 billion and an expenditure in fiscal 
year 1954 of about $15.6 billion. Are those figures correct ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, sir. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. WicaieswortH. As to unexpended balances, I understand you 
contemplate as of June 30, 1956, a carryover of about $18.9 billion com- 
paring with an estimated unexpended balance as of June 30, 1955, of 
$20.1 billion and an unexpended balance as of June 30, 1954, of $23.7 
billion and an unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953, of $28.1 billion. 
Are those figures correct ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Those are correct. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wiectewortnu. So far as appropriations are concerned, I under- 
stand you are asking for fiscal 1956 about $14.5 billion exclusive of the 
public-works figure and new legislation, comparing with appropria- 
tions in the current fiscal year of $11.5 billion and appropriations for 
fiscal year 1954 of $11.4 billion. Are those figures correct ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Those are correct. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Congressman, I think the last two figures you 
used are not exactly comparable, since they included public-works 
funding. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How much is contemplated for appropriation 
in public works for 1956, and how much is contemplated for new 
legislation ? 

Mr. Dovetas. $870 million for public works is the tentative amount 
approved by the Department of Defense, and $330 million is the esti- 
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mated Air Force share of the pay bill increase and certain benefits, I 
think, in other legislation. 

Mr. WigcieswortH. Then, to restate those figures on a comparable 
basis, we should say, should we not, as compared with an overall 
appropriation for fiscal year 1954 of $11.4 billion and an overall 
“peat riation for fiscal year 1955 of $11.5 billion 

eae $11.558 billion. 

Mr. WicetEeswortu. You intend to ask, for fiscal year 1956, for an 

capers of $15.6 billion. 
r. Dovetas. $15.730 billion. 
Mr. WiacieswortuH. $15.7 billion. * 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD 


As to unobligated balances, my understanding is that you con- 
template as of June 30, 1956, an unobligated carryover of about $3.6 
billion as compared with an estimated carryover as of June 30, 1955, 
of $5.7 billion and with a figure for June 30, 1954, of about $7 billion 
and a figure for June 30, 1953, of about $5.2 billion. Are those figures 
correct ¢ 
‘ Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. Those are the figures I gave yester- 

ay. 
friveulla make one comment. The $5.7 billion, the estimate for the 
end of the present fiscal year, includes about $1,050 million of MDAP 
program commitments transferred to the Air Force under current 
fnetaiekian during this fiscal year. That MDAP program has nothing 
comparable to it in the other 2 years. 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Is that MDAP transfer reflected in the June 
30, 1956, figures ? 

Mr. Dovetas. No. Itisin the current year estimate, which closes at 
$5.7 billion. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. And in that year only? 

General Boaart. That is correct, sir. 


ACCURACY OF CARRYOVER ESTIMATES 


Mr. WiccteswortH. How good are those figures of $5.7 billion and 
$3.6 billion for unobligated carryovers as of June 30, 1955, and June 
30, 1956 ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Was your question: How good are those figures? 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. How firm are they? 

Mr. Dova.as. I can give you a breakdown of them. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Can we rely on them? 

Mr. Dove.as. I believe you can, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. The reason I ask that is our experience a year 
ago. As you may recall, when the 1955 budget was presented the 
figure given for unobligated balances as of June 30, 1954, was 
$2,174,852,000. By the time we got along to March 30 at the time of 
the hearing that figure had increased to $4,058,648,000. That same 
figure was given us at the conclusion of the hearings April 22 by 
Assistant Secretary Garlock, but by June 7, which was approximately 
6 weeks later, it had risen to $5,215 million. The fina onaetonant 
figures, as I understand them, dated January 3, 1955, show an actual 
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carryover of unobligated balances pmnrenting to $5,834,518,000, a 
figure which is almost three times the original budget estimate a year 
ago and which is almost half again as big as the figure which we were 
given at the close of the hearings. 

Mr. Doveias. Mr. Wigglesworth, the change in the character of 
the estimate with regard to the end of the present fiscal year, which 
you comment on quite properly, is due to a change in Air Force policy 
in presenting the budget. We adopted the change to try to avoid the 
misunderstandings and criticism that have naturally resulted in the 
past from the wide difference between our start-of-the-year budget 
estimates of unobligated carryover and the final realized carryover. 
In the past and until the presentation of this budget we have esti- 
mated a carryover on the basis that the whole current year program 
would be obligated during the year. Then we have necessarily come 
up, from time to time, and indicated that changes in the program 
were increasing the estimated carryover shown in the President's 
budget. 

This year we have tried to take a realistic view in presenting the 
budget, and right from the start, as to what you can call a programed 
carryover. In the past when we came up with the budget estimate, we 
estimated a carryover of funds which really were not for the moment 
firmly programed, plus funds programed for engineering changes and 
first destination transportation which normally are obligated in sub- 
sequent years. 

It so happens that all of the $5.7 billion carryover, including MDAP, 
is firmly programed except for $325 million; this we expect to use for 
the 1956 program in the 200 series of other procurement. 

In the aircraft program the carryover is 100 percent firmly pro- 
prasnased at. the present time, and there is nothing in there which can 

e used to apply to the 1956 program. 


EXPLANATION OF BUDGETED CARRYOVER OR UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Now, when we say we are going to carry over from the 1956 program 
at the end of 1956 about $3.6 billion, the question naturally arises: 
Why should that be granted in the obligational authority, because it 
goes into a further year? 

The answer to that comes back in part to some of my remarks yes- 
terday, but primarily to the fact that we are certain it is sound policy 
to have funds for a whole aircraft, for a whole weapons system, if it is 
approved, instead of getting funds for an airframe and possibly wait- 
ing for the following year to get funds for an engine. 

n projecting the carryover into 1957, we are recognizing the fact 
that certain funds for spare parts in particular will not at that 
time definitized and certain components that have a short recorder 
lead time will not be put under contract until a date when we have 
to put them under contract. It leaves so much more flexibility in our 
whole program. We think it is more economical and gives an integrity 
to the whole program that we did not have in our previous budgets. 
; Mr. Wicctzswortu. I assume the details of this will be gone into 
ater. 

Mr. Dovctas. We will go into this very fully when we start in detail 
on the program. 
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ACCURACY OF CARRYOVER ESTIMATES 


Mr. WicertesworrH. I assume the details will be taken up in the 
Air Force panel. The only point I am trying to make here, generally 
speaking—and I am sure you appreciate it—is that it is impossible 
for this committee to do anything like an accurate job if it is going 
to be faced with such variations in unobligated authority as we experi- 
enced a year ago. I realize what you have been up against. I realize 
the difficulty of the problem; but I am sure you see the situation which 
faces this committee. 

Mr. Doveras. Of course I do. 

Secretary Tarzorr. Let me give you a little bit of thought on that. 
There are a great many things that we found had been programed and 
on further analysis decided that we did not want to go through with 
them. In my opinion we should be commended on that sort of analy- 
sis, for having nerve enough to go ahead and say, “We just will not 
obligate it.” We must not discourage our organization functioning 
on that basis. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. No. I realize that. 

Secretary Tatporr. We cannot tell. At the present time we have 
some very, very big problems on certain guided missiles and certain 
other things. We may go ahead. We need the authority to buy 
them, but something may happen on our prototypes that will change 
our minds. 

Mr. Wicoieswortrn. I realize that you have been in difficult and 
unusual conditions, but if you take the picture for the Defense De- 
partment as a whole, there was a difference between an estimate of 
$6.8 billion in the budget when it first came to us and $13.5 billion if 
we take the final Department figures. All I am seeking to find out 
is how reliable the figures you have given us are, because we want to 
see the picture as clearly as we can. 

Secretary Tatsorr. They are as reliable as we can make them. We 
know they are more accurate than they were before. 

Mr. Doveras. To some extent, even if there were unforeseen 
changes—and we are sure we are much closer to being fully reliable 
than in the past—we might still have to insist, and the committee 
might well want to agree with us, that we requirefl the obligational 
authority, although it might not be possible to carry through on all 
programs on the schedule that we hoped to carry through on and 
that we foresaw. 

Mr. Manon, I think Mr. Wigglesworth is trying to make the 
point—and it is a good point—that we do not want to be a party to 
loose policies of finance. We do not want to just give the Defense 
Department a blank check. 

Mr. Dove.as. Right. 

Mr. Manon. And then have it demonstrated later on that we were 
in error by billions of dollars in the decisions which we have reached. 

Mr. Dovaetas. Mr. Chairman, what we can do later and what Mr. 
Garlock would be particularly ready to do, if it seemed desirable, 
would be to take you through the history of the last fiscal year as to 
how. these changes came about. This is one of the most important 
problems that the Air Force has in the presentation of its require- 
ments, because it is so easily subject to misunderstanding. We think 
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we are avoiding some of that misunderstanding for the future by the 
form of presentation this year. 

Mr. Manon. The main point is that while we are interested in the 
past and while it is important, because it helps us understand and 
interpret this 

Mr. Dove.as. It is a measure of our behavior. 

Mr. Manon. It is mainly the future we are interested in. 

Mr. Dovetas. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I make an observation ? 

Mr. WiaerieswortH. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, all of us who work with these budgets 
year in and year out realize it takes almost two years to accumulate 
all the facts and figures and all of the other information that is 
presented by the time it gets up to us. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, to a very great degree this presentation now is 
probably the first complete budget that you have had an opportunity 
to present to us. The rest of it has been a carryover of the previous 
administration and activities during and followi ing the Korean War. 
We would expect you now, with this period of time having elapsed, 
to give us a better picture than we have had before. 

Mr. Doveias. We can give you a better picture, and we are sure 
we are in the process of starting to do that. For one thing, we have 
had an agreed stable program for more than a year now, which makes 
a great difference. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. Yes. 





OELIGATION RATE RESPONSIVE TO PROGRAM CHANGES 


Mr. Sueprarp. When it comes to the fact of stability, which appears 
to me to be the pertinent basis for analyzing the problem that my 
associate, Mr. Wigglesworth, has developed, ‘and particularly in re- 
gard to your last response pertaining to immediate accuracy of this 
budget requirement, would not even this budget. be subject to change 
if the policy within the policy-directing source were to change? 

Mr. Dovenas. Of course it would. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, this budget you are now presenting 
is only as stable as your present program continues? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If policy should see fit to change that tomorrow 
morning, then you could have a deviation in your budget presumption ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. May I add one other thing? 

Mr. Suerparp. Surely. 

Secretary Tatsotr. That is true on the policy. But I still build up 
the point that we have to be flexible in what we want to order, because 
we can never know for sure on development items. For instance, I 
know problems before us now on the advisability of ordering an extra 
thousand of this missile or doing away with that missile, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That goes back, Mr. Secretary, to a degree, to my 
statement. Being ina policy y position, you may have a contract tod: ay 
hypothetically coming off the drawing board which you think is good. 

Secretary Tausorr. I thought you meant the overall policy ‘from 
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the outside, as a policy of the Department of Defense and not our own. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that, but nevertheless there is a degree 
to which you can call this to their attention, if nothing else, and say 
you do not want to proceed in that function any more because it is not 
working out the way you thought it would. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. You can do that. 

Secretary Tarzotr. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. So to a degree there is that relationship here. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield a little further here, please? 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Yes. 


EXPLANATION OF BUDGETED CARRYOVER OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. If the Committee, Mr. Secretary, could look into a 
crystal ball and foresee positively that you would carry over into fiscal 
1957 unobligated sums in the amount of $3.6 billion, could we this 
year safely reduce the Air Force budget by that amount? If not, why 
not? 

You understand now that I predicate this question upon the positive 
assumption that the carryover would be there; that we know it and 
you know it and the unobligated carryover would be there. On that 
assumption please answer my question. 

Mr. Dovuéuas. My answer is that I am sure we will discuss this 
very problem further. I am fairly confident that we can convince 


the committee that with an estimate of such a carryover they will 
agree it is ie ae to permit that as new any Anpenroe authority or not 


to reduce the new obligational authority by t 
over into 1957. 

I might say that of all the discussions that I had in great detail with 
the Comptroller of the Defense Department and the Secretary of 
Defense, they spent more time on this perfectly natural question of 
“Why do you have to program some carryover into 1957?” than they 
did on any other question, particularly with respect to that part of the 
program carryover that relates to spare parts. 

The final result of those discussions was that Mr. McNeil and Mr. 
Wilson were convinced that it would be improper to say, “We can 
postpone this as a requirement.” 

We have been pretty good in the past and have worried a lot of peo- 
ple by saying, ‘We are not changing the program; we are postponing 
financing requirements.” The Fact that we happened to be overfi- 
nanced in 1953 and 1954 with respect to the reorder lead time in the 
aircraft program, which has so much money in it, is no longer the 
case. That is why your budget has gone up substantially. We need 
not only the dollars that we expect to obligate during fiscal year 1956 
but we need this $3 billion carryover into 1957 for some of the reasons 
I mentioned earlier this morning, this we think really goes to the 
integrity of the program, and for reasons that we will go into hours 
of detail with you on when you wish us to. 

We will be a little better set up to go into great detail when we 
present it piece-by-piece than I am now. 

The problem is very largely one of avoiding a system that I am not 
particularly familiar with. I understand there was in effect at one 


e prospect of that carry- 
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time a contract authorization system—one that you probably know a 
lot more about than I do—where we were authorized to contract with- 
out having all the funds for the contract. What you are suggesting 
is substantially the same thing. 

Mr. Manon. Not in any way. I am just suggesting if you are not 
going to obligate the money and if you know you are not going to obli- 
gate the money, and if we know you are not going to obligate the 
ne then why do you not get the money later on and why ask for 
it now 

Mr. Dovetas. Because it is money so closely associated with money 
we are going to obligate. We have a program which involves an air- 
frame, an engine, electronics, armament system, spare parts, and so on 
with respect to an airplane. When we have established the require- 
ment for entering into obligations to acquire that airplane—let us say 
the F-102, the new interceptor—it is a fact that we will undoubtedly, 
partly due to a change of procedures with respect to obligating, not 
obligate the full initial spare parts with respect to the early items of 
the airframe in the same year with the airframe. But if we did not 
have that money so that we could put it on contract for the initial 
spares as soon as they are definitized administratively we are sure we 
would be in very bad shape and we are sure that the Appropriations 
Committees would be confused and would find they had a more unsatis- 
factory situation to deal with than they have under present procedures, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you have faith in the Congress to carry out these 
military programs which you propose, then why do you need the money 
when you know you will not obligate it in a given year? It seems to 
me you are just getting insurance against some indifference on the 
part of Congress as to appropriating funds at a later date, and you 
want to get them now. 

Do you understand this, Mr. Wigglesworth? I do not quite under- 
stand it myself. If they cannot explain it to us here how can we ex- 
plain it to other people? If you cannot explain it to us in 5 or 10 
minutes, how could we explain it to our constituents and the House of 
Representatives ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think you probably want us to go back to the old 
system of not coming up with a full estimate of what the carryover 
would be, which is really what all the services, I believe, have done in 
the past. As to explaining it to you in 10 minutes, this discussion, I 
think, involved 4 hours with the Comptroller of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but after you boil it all down and since it is a 
matter of policy and not just a matter of figures, it seems to me there 
ought to be an explanation that would be more satisfactory than this 
that you are giving now. 

Mr. Dovcuas. Well, Mr. Chairman, I said to you I think we can go 
into much more detail and perhaps in a more organized way cover the 
whole problem. I have tried to make it clear that the fundamental 
part of our problem and of the administrative problem is that an air- 

lane, for instance, consists of many components. I referred to five. 
Ve do not have to order all of them at the same time. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Why get the money for them, then ? 

Mr. Doveras. Because it is the same airplane. In my opinion, to 
say we will enter into a contract for the airframe without having the 
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money to enter into a contract for the engine and for the electronics 
equipment would be a practice that the Congress would find very 
unsatisfactory to deal with. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know that that makes sense. By that same 

philosophy, extending it a little further, you would say you cannot 
enter into a contract for a gun until you get all the ammunition you 
may use for the gun over a period of years. It is not quite that ridic- 
ulous, but it borders on it. 

Mr. Douecias. We can make bad examples by going to extremes on 
most things. 

Take another aspect of the same problem. It was the Air Force’s 
habit—and for some very good reasons at the time—to put on order not 
only the components but the aircraft involved in a particular program 
perhaps for 36 months or longer after the date of the contract, The 
way we have been able to cut down requests for obligational authority 
in the last 2 years was to be realistic in recognizing , that with respect 
to whole aircraft and their parts we could perhaps enter into con- 
tracts only 18 months ahead of a reorder date or 20 months ahead 
of a vanial date. It was that change of policy that permitted the 
relatively small requests of the last 2 years. But we are still dealing 
in whole aircraft, the pieces that go to make it up. 

General Twin1na. The weapons system. 

Mr. Doves. The weapons system. We may find that there should 
be a major change in our presentation of this for a satisfactory 
understanding. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it may be more feasible to withhold 
from us the true facts; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Doveuas. Not at all. I find that understanding depends upon 
good explanations to a degree. Maybe I am not making as good an 
explanation as can be made of it. You know, Mr, Chairman, you 
always get the true facts. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose you are walking down the street or Mr. 
Wigglesworth is walking down the street and one of his friends at 
home says “Congressman, I notice where you gave the Department so 
many more billions of dollars in the bill this year than they will spend 
or than they will obligate. Can you tell me why you indulge in such 
loose policy as that?” 

I do not think I, or Mr. Wigglesworth or you, would be able to 
tell the man in 5 minutes anything that would satisfy him. 

If you got out to make a speech and yield for questions, as some of 
us do when at home, how are you going to answer these questions ? 
It seems to me that a better answer than has been been submitted 
should be submitted. I have always said before in response to these 
questions, “The program is so unstable, so big, and we are in the midst 
of a war. We do not know for sure what we want to do. We re: ally 
thought they would obligate almost all of it that fiscal year, if things 
went as they had been planned, but things did not go as they hi nd 
been planned.” 

I could explain it heretofore, but I cannot explain it now, when 
you know in advance you are going to have these huge carryovers 
and approximately what the eee carryover would be. 

Excuse me, Mr. Wigglesworth. I did not want to take the witness 
away from you. 








Mr. Scrivner. Well, some carryover is necessary. The disturbing 
element is the amount. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. To some extent you cannot run a 
program of this size even if you are perfect, outside of the component 
problem, which I have been indicating is just a part of it. 

Mr. Manon. I can easily understand that in running a multi- 
billion-dollar business you cannot make it come out on the penny, 
but here we are dealing in billions of dollars. 

Mr. Dovetas. How big a percentage is it easy to explain? We can 
examine that. I think that might be “helpful. It is a very substantial 
amount in the program. It is only natural that some percentage will 
carry over, and then you have some matters of principle and policy 
to determine. 

Mr. Manon. You are not seeking to explain this situation on that 
basis, as I understood it. 

Mr. Dovenas. I said, Mr. Chairman, I was giving you what I 
thought was a fundamental part of the explanation. The inability 
ever to obligate 100 percent of a big program like this—a program 
which is inevitably subject to substantial change, no matter how 
good the management—is always going to result in a considerable 
carryover. 

Mr. Manon. Surely, but the whole Department of Defense runs 
into many billions of dollars, far in excess of $3.6 billion. 

Mr. Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say for the record I am not charging any- 
body with bad faith at all. 

Mr. Doucetas, I am sure you are not. 

Mr. Manon. I am just trying to get a better understanding. 

Mr. Dovetas. I am just saying I think in the public-works program 
our publie-works program has suffered somewhat—and I think it 
will be suffering somewhat this year—because we have been unable to 
explain big carryovers. ‘To a certain extent committees have been 
correct that our estimates of the size of the carryover were too large, 
but you have a tremendous problem in explaining substantial carry- 
overs. In some of these programs you have to have substantial car- 
ryovers. 

I recognize very well that this committee has got to be fully satis- 
fied on the propriety of the requirement of a carryover of this amount 
in the 1956 program. 

Mr. Wieereswortu. Mr. Chairman, some carryover is probably 
essential. The thing I am interested in is the amount, and the elimi- 
nation of any such variations as we have had in the past. I think 
when the Sube ommittee on the Air Force goes into this thing in detail 
they can readily arrive at whether or not the figures presented are 
or are not justified. 

Mr. Manon. I think you are a little overoptimistic as to their being 
readily able to arrive at it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not nearly as difficult as some of these questions 
and answers indicate. Last year and the year before in some of the 
hearings I had them develop a table which shows the fact that you 
make a contract today and we require them to have the appropriation 
before they can go into the contract. We make a contract for 100 
or 1,000 B-47’s, or whatever it is. That contract is not going to be 
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completed today or tomorrow. The final payout of that contract may 
not come for 5 years. 

It is just the same on the carrier. You authorized all of the money 
for the carrier today. A little bit of it is spent this year; that is, 
after July 1, 1956. A little more is spent in the second year, a big 
hunk of it in the third year, a little more in the fourth year, and you 
taper off in the fifth, probably. 

There is not anything difficult in answering that, except as to the 
huge amounts that cannot be anticipated. Yet that can be readily 
explained, for instance, in a program as big as this. Mr. Sheppard 
would not like this example, but I was going to say for instance, we 
authorized money for another Forrestal carrier last year. Suppose 
the Navy decided to cancel it. That is a tremendous thing. Next 
year it would show up in that carryover, but it is because of something 
they did not anticipate. 

Here we are dealing with airplanes costing $114 million, $21, 
million or $3 million. If you just cancel or cut off 100 airplanes on 
the tail end of the order, that you were going to get, there is $300 
million to $500 million right there. 

There is a simple explanation, if they will just sit down and make 
it. 

Secretary Tatzorr. It is the greatest safeguard we have. 

Mr. Manon. If you want to say you are going to do this because 
your program is not sufficiently firm and you cannot foretell what 
you might do with respect to canceling orders of one type of aircraft 
and giving orders on another type of aircraft, I can understand that 
language. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I told you a minute ago, Mr. Mahon, about the 
guided missiles. Mr. Douglas yesterday spoke about 60 planes ordered 
on a program of 1,000 or 500. We have not ordered the rest. 
Obsolescence is our greatest problem, almost, in the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. That explanation I can understand. It makes sense. 
But the explanation that you just want the money to follow on through 
on your initial order I do not understand. 

I should like to know what percentage of the carryover will be 
used in that type of fiscal operation. 

Mr. Dovatas. I can give you a full breakdown, but I cannot give 
you the full breakdown of the estimated carryover right now, sir. 

Secretary Tatzort. I think the principle, as Mr. Scrivner described 
it, is that we are always afraid of overordering. We are obsolete 
before our production lines are finished. That is about the thing. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to overorder. We do not want you 
to obligate money just to have it obligated. We just want you to do 
the best you can. 

Secretary Tatzorr. How you would estimate a carryover here, that 
they tell me is almost 20 percent—I think you have to get into the 
details to find out about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have a purchase contract that will take 5 
years to fulfill, of course you would naturally expect it to be about 
20 percent. I suppose that if you broke down the carryover, unob- 
ligated and unexpended, on any one of those large contracts, you 
would find that in the first year there would be almost 90 percent 
carryover. The following year it would drop down about 20 percent, 
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and the following year it would drop down maybe 40 percent. There 
is not any deep mystery to me. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. I do not want to take your time, but as I interpret 
the situation, as you gentlemen have presented it, you are fully pre- 
pared to come later before the committee with an explanation of details 
covering your modus a in the carryover category ; is that right ? 

Secretary Taugorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doveuas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Your momentary explanation was that in order 
to preserve the integrity of your dollar expenditure where hypo- 
thetically in the past tense you would have put out your orders for 
a completed airplane—— 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. I mean not only an airframe but the attributes 
thereto. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, because of semiobsolescence and changes in 
patterns and procedures obviously necessary you are trying to avoid 
those commitments over and above the airframe and so on and so 
forth until it is absolutely acceptable; is that correct? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Will you let me inject this: You are asking in the 
appropriation under this heading for $6.1 billion, and you are esti- 
mating a carryover in this category of $3,625,000,000. Now, the 
carryover is certainly much bigger than 20 percent. 

Mr. Osrertac. Am I correct when I say that $3.6 billion is an unob- 
ligated carryover ? 

Mr. Manon. That is what we are talking about, the unobligated 
carryover. They are asking for $6.1 billion and saying that the 
carryover would be $3.6 billion. 

Mr. Dove tas. I can put that in a little different way, if you want 
to refer to percentages, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Fine. 

Mr. Doveras. At the time we get the new authority, if we get an 
authority of $6.1 billion, we will also have a carryover of about $3.6 
billion, as we have indicated. That means we will then have unobli- 
gated nearly $10 billion. The $3 billion you spoke of should be con- 
sidered as a percent of the total available funds that we then have 
for obligation. 

Secretary Taxzorr. I think, Mr. Chairman, you will get this if 
you will let us come up with a breakdown. 

Mr. Manon. Let us conclude this discussion so far as I am con- 
cerned this way: When we go into the breakdown let us take blocks 
of money and point out, “This amount will not be obligated by reason 
of this or that,” and then break the whole $3 billion plus down and 
see where we are. 

Mr. Dovetas. We have that. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. It seems to me that is the only way to get a 
clear picture, Mr. Chairman. 
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INVENTORY CONTROL SYSTEM 


Now, do I understand, Mr. Secretary, from what was said to Mr. 
Sikes yesterday on the matter of inventory control, that by July 1, 
1955, you expect to have monthly reports dollarwise of inventory 
on hand at all stations worldwide? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not expect to. 

General Sronx. Yes, sir; that is the program. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is the program, but I doubt very much 
if it is in effect. 

General Stone. We have been working on this, Mr. Secretary, for 
sometime. It is gradually getting into effect. We hope to have good 
statements on inventory by July of this year. 

Mr. Dovetas. Am I not right in thinking we only have the depots 
overseas yet to include in the system ? 

General Stone. That is correct. By July we will have included 
all operating stocks held by the Air Force. We are getting statements 
now, Mr. Wigglesworth, but they are not accurate enough to brag 
about. 

Mr. WicceieswortH. You do not know as yet what your inventory 
is; or do you? 

General Sronr. We have a very good estimate that in my opinion 
even after we get ‘these v ery accurate figures will not vary much more 
than 10 percent one way or the other. 

Mr. WiecLesworru, What is the estimate, roughly ? 

General Srone. I have that here, sir. In stock and in transit as 
of June 30, 1954, if that figure will be satisfactory, $18 billion. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. That estimate was a guess before you got the 
new system working, is it not / 

General Srone. That is the estimate. When we get the system 
in we should know exactly what our inventory is at the beginning 
of the fiscal year and what it is projected to be at the end, and our 
consumption in between. 

Mr. Wiectewortu. Are you going to have monthly reports? 

General Sronr. We will do those for management purposes. We 
will have reports of all kinds to show inventory activity for manage- 
ment purposes. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. You think that the new system can be put 
into operation on a 100 percent basis in the next 6 months? 

General Srone. They will be in in the next 6 months. Whether 
we can get figures we can use for accurate management purposes, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, I am not sure. I would hate to say to you at this 
time that I can come up here and present to you a picture at that 
time of the exact value of all transactions worldwide in this big in- 
ventory we have. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. When do you think you will be able to? 

General Stone. I would say certainly by the beginning of the next 
calendar year we should have good figures. 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is my guess, and my guess is also that 
we ought to reduce that inventory by one-third. 

General Stone. W ell, Mr. Sikes yesterday asked me to put in a 
complete description for the record of our financial management sys- 
tem. You are talking about the monetary inventory accounting sys- 
tem, which is just one facet of the whole problem. 
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Mr. Wiceteswortu. I am sure the Department realizes how much 
importance this committee attaches to this job. 

Gentral Srone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. It does not seem to me that accurate work, 
either in the Department or here, is possible until we get on a busi- 
nesslike basis where we know what we have on hand from time to 
time and what the resulting usage rates are. 

General Srone. The Air Force certainly agrees with that state- 
ment, and we are doing our best to hurry the installations. 


NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. On another subject, the wing buildup. Are 
these figures correct: We had 98 wings as of January 1953; 115 wings 
as of June 30, 1954; expect to have 121 wings as of June 30, 1955; 
expect to have 131 wings as of June 30, 1956; and expect to have 137 
wings as of June 30, 1957? 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Those figures compare with the pre-Korean 
war figure of 48 ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I do not know. 

General Twintna. That is correct. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Wiaceiteswortu. I gather that your aircraft inventory as of 
June 30, 1956, will be 22,940 as compared with 22,427 at the end of 


this fiscal year and as compared with a figure for pre-Korea of about 
12,295. Are those figures correct ? 

Mr. Dove.as. Those are correct, except that I do not happen to 
know the figure for pre-Korea. 

General Twininc. I do not have the pre-Korean figure. 

General Stone. Those figures are almost exact, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


NUMBER OF RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD WINGS AND AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WicGiteswortH. What about the Reserve of National Guard 
picture in terms of wings / 

General Twintnc. We have 27 National Guard wings and 24 Re- 
serve wings in this program. 

Mr. Wiccitesworru. As of the end of fiscal year 1956? 

General Twining. I do not think I have that breakdown. 

Mr. Dove.as. I can give you the aircraft figures on the National 
Guard and Reserve, if you are interested in those. 

General Twining. We have that right here. We now have the 27 
Air National Guard wings in existence. We now have 23 of the Air 
Reserve wings in existence, with 1 more to go. The Air Reserve wings 
are down in strength, but the wings actually exist. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. What will the figures be as of the end of fiscal 
year 1956? 

General Twintna. Twenty-seven Air National Guard wings and 
twenty-four Air Reserve wings. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. What about the aircraft figures? 

Mr. Dovetas. They are right here. As of December 31, 1954, Na- 
tional Guard, 1,763; Air Reserve, 600. As of June 30, 1955, National 
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Guard, 1,995; Air Reserve, 719. Do you want the next 2 years’ 
programs ? 
r. WiGGLEsworTH. I would like to have them as of the end of 1956. 
Mr. Dovetas. The end of fiscal 1956 the Air National Guard, 
1,988; Air Reserve, 1,048. At the end of fiscal year 1957 the Air Na- 
tional Guard, 1,917, and the Air Reserve, 1,103. 


MILITARY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Now, in terms of military manpower, I under- 
stand this program contemplates 975,000 as compared with 970,000 at 
the end of this fiscal year and 950,000 at the end of fiscal year 1954 and 
about 411,000 pre-Korea. Are those figures correct ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; those are correct. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. For the National Guard, for the same dates, 
the figures seem to be 71,500, 64,200, 49,800, and for pre-Korea about 
58,400. Are those figures correct ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not have the pre-Korea figure, but the other 
figures are correct. 

Mr. WiceiEeswortnu. For the Reserve, the figures seem to be, as of 
the same dates, 74,500, 49,500, 23,300, and for pre-Korea, 45,100? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 


SAVINGS IN MANPOWER 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. We were told a year ago at the Department of 
Defense level, that up to that time, by eliminating overstaffing, by 
eliminating duplication of supervision as between civilian and mili- 
tary personnel, by substituting civilian personnel for military per- 
sonnel, and so on, it had been possible to find about 160,000 surplus 
military spaces. 

We were told this year that during the last 10 or 12 months since 
the Department appeared before this committee, additional surplus 
spaces of 90,000, Defense- Department-wide, had been found. 

It was indicated that further surplus spaces were anticipated in the 
course of 1956. 

Can you tell us how many surplus spaces, if any, have been developed 
in the Air Force ? 

Secretary Tarzorr. I do not think we have that figure. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think the best way to state that is this: When we 
get the right figures, it is by indicating what our estimated deficit in 
personnel was against our authorized program; that is, during the 
last year and the current year and next year we have in effect under- 
taken to find spaces. We have done that by undertaking a program 
of 975,000, when previous oe mcg requirements would indicate we 
need something in excess of that. 

We have eliminated the deficit as regards 1955 already through a 
variety of savings, including to some extent during last year the use 
of native personnel overseas, which was a material part of saving 
military spaces. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. I think you told us last year, among other 
things, that you had concluded that you could operate 115 wings in 
lieu of a hantived wings with something like 76,000 less personnel than 


had been previously estimated. 
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Mr. Doveuas. I think that is an accurate figare. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. I wish that you would supply an answer to the 
question that I have asked, and also give us any other examples of sav- 
ings; steps that you have taken with a view to efliciency or economy 
that have been taken since you were last before this committee. Will 
you please insert something along this line for the record ? 

(The following was submitted by the Department :) 

The Air Force, since June 30, 1952, has made extensive changes in the distribu- 
tion of its military manpower resources in order to accommodate its expanding 
force structure. The table below indicates the magnitude of the changes achieved 


since end fiscal year 1952 and those which must be affected if the Air Force is to 
attain 137 wings within 975,000 military personnel. 


Distribution of military personnel since end of fiscal year 1952 


Cumulative Cumulative 
Operating Total | increase in increase in 
forces military | operating military 
personnel 


595, 100 





At end fiscal year 1952 the Air Force had 95 wings and 451,900 military 
personnel in the operating forces out of a total military strength of 973,500. 

At the conclusion of the following year, 1953, the Air Force had 106 wings 
and 486,300 military personnel in the operating forces. Total military strength, 
after 3 months of action to reduce the intake and expedite the release of 
personnel to meet lower personnel objectives, stood at 977,600. 

By the end of fiscal year 1954 the Air Force had increased the number of 
wings to 115 and the number of military personnel allotted to the operating 
forces to 501,300. Total military strength, however, dropped to 947,900. Thus 
the operating forces had increased 49,400 over 1952 while total military strength 
dropped 25,600. The number of personnel allotted to the remainder of the 
Air Force, in spite of increased requirements, was reduced by the 75,000 neces- 
sary to accomplish this. 

The Air Force plans to increase the number of wings to 121 and the military 
strength of the operating forces to 552,500 by the end of fiscal year 1955. 
Compared to the end, fiscal year 1952 position, the operating forces will increase 
by 100,600 while the total military strength decreases 3,500. The number 
allotted to our supporting structure, in the face of increased requirements, will 
be reduced further for a cumulative total of 104,100. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956, the Air Force will have increased the number 
of wings to 131 and the military strength of the operating forces to 588,300. 
Total military strength will be 975,000. Compared to the end fiscal year 1952 
position, the operating forces will have increased by 136,400 while the total 
military strength is increased by 1,500. The number allotted to our supporting 
structure, will again, in spite of increasing requirements, be reduced even more 
by a total of 134,900 since fiscal year 1953. 

For end fiscal year 1957 with the number of wings increased to 137 and the 
military strength of the operating forces to 595,100, total military strength will 
remain at 975,000. Compared to the end fiscal year 1952 position, the operating 
forces will increase by 143,200 while the total military strength increased 1,500. 
The number of military personnel allotted to our supporting structure will have 
been reduced a total of 141,700 from the end fiscal year 1952 position. 

The Air Force portion of the 160,000 spaces reported by the Department of 
Defense was approximately 74,500. They represent reductions made to one 
category of Air Force requirements, during the period July 1, 1952—October 31, 
1953, to accommodate the requirements of another category. As evidenced in 
the above chart, the resources made available through the reductions effected, 
largely in the support and administrative areas, were reprogramed into the 
operating forces. In no sense did the Air Force construe these spaces to be 
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surplus. Rather, they were and are viewed as part of the continuing shift in 
emphasis from the noncombat to the higher priority combat forces. The Air 
Force recognizes that so long as it must expand its combat forces within fixed 
military personnel resources it must allot to those forces an even greater portion 
of the available resources. 

Since October 31, 1953, the air Force has achieved additional reductions. 
During the period November 1, 1953-—June 30, 1954, the Air Force made actual 
reductions of approximately 52,500 military and 14,600 civilian personnel from 
then current authorizations. These reductions, largely in support and ad- 
ministrative areas, were channeled into the combat forces. Reductions in spaces, 
over and above those required to man additional combat units in fiscal year 
1954, were used to offset requirements generated by combat unit activations 
in fiscal year 1955 and to partially offset the deficits foreseeable for fiscal years 
1956 and 1957. 

In addition to the examples cited by Mr. Wigglesworth, the following are 
typical of the steps taken by the Air Force to effect manpower savings to provide 
the resources required for the operating forces: 

1. Since the motor vehicle fleet represented a dollar inventory second only to 
aircraft, a revised program for maintenance was initiated. The goal of the 
program was to increase maintenance economy and to establish shops with 
modern equipment, resulting in savings of material, dollars, and manpower. 
Tests were established at selected locations on the latest commercial methods 
and equipment. The results of these tests identified areas where savings could 
be achieved. Conversion from tactical to commercial type vehicles is being 
carried out to the fullest extent practicable. Further savings have been realized 
by an exchange of motor vehicles and parts between the Army and Air Force. 
The revisions in required motor vehicle maintenance and a reduction in the 
number of authorized vehicles resulted in an immedate reduction of 4,283 per- 
sonnel spaces in the motor vehicle area. As of June 30, 1954, the total reduction 
had reached 8,566 spaces. 

2. Action was taken to reduce civilian requirements by bringing employment 
in line with existing missions and workloads. In August 1953, the Air Force 
concluded, as a result of a survey of two Air Materiel Command depots, and the 
confirmation of the experience of an industrial engineering project in Sacra- 
mento, that there could be a reduction in the number of civilians employed by 
the Air Materiel Command. This conclusion was based on a combination of 
several factors, the most important being the end of hostilities in Korea. There- 
fore, a phased reduction of 14,000 spaces was made in that command. 

3. ‘he major air commands were requested in 1954 to conduct a self-analysis 
of their own and subordinate headquarters to determine where further reduc- 
tions in manning could be effected. Through this self-analysis and voluntary 
reductions, reorganizations were accomplished, functions eliminated, and spaces 
made available for reprogramming. Over 10,000 spaces, civilian and military, 
were made available for reprograming through these voluntary reductions. 

4. As a result of a study of authorized personnel in relation to assigned, the 
Alaskan Air Command was reduced by 1,726 spaces. 

5. The Air Research and Development Command was reduced by 1,374 per- 
sonnel authorizations. These reductions were the result of a study of the Air 
Research and Development Command requirements in support areas and the 
consolidation of the Human Resources Research Center and the Human Factors 
Operations Laboratories into one Air Force personnel and training research 
laboratory. 


DECLINE IN REENLISTMENT RATE 


Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to point out that I am alarmed 
about our reenlistment rate dropping to such a low figure. We never 
in our estimate of 975,000 figured on a training load that we have 
at the present time. If our reenlistment rate continues we will be in 
serious trouble to meet those figures. I hope that the new bills that 
are before the Congress will help this reenlistment rate so that we can 
still operate the 137 wings on 975,000 people. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You were not really surprised about that present 
reenlistment rate, were you? You are getting right into the phase 
when the men who went into the Air Force for 4 years in preference 
to be taken by selective service and possibly having to go into the In- 
fantry, which they did not want. 

Naturally, you do not expect very many reenlistments from them, 
since they had no intention of making a military career. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Perhaps we should have been smarter than we 
were, but we thought we could sell more men on the AF career and 
we did not expect it to drop this much. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were a few Members of Congress who tried to 
suggest that to you. 

Secretary Tatzorr. You fellows are smarter than we in a lot of 
these things. 

Mr. Scrivner. We live a little closer to the people than perhaps you 
do. We talk to quite a few of them. 

Secretary Tanporr. Sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was not any surprise. I know what a lot of these 
men told me. They did not make any bones about the fact that if 
they were going to have to go in they would rather take 4 years in 
the Air Force than 2 years in the Infantry. They did not make any 
bones about the fact that was exactly why they were going in, and that 
they didn’t intend to stay in. When that mental attitude exists, you 
cannot expect them to do otherwise. 

Secretary TaLBorr. You have the same thing now. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not any shooting war on now. It makes a 
lot of difference. 

Mr. OstertTaG. You were speaking of reenlistments, were you not, 
Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take too much 
time, but I have a few more questions that I would like to ask. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The first is in respect to the civilian personnel picture which, if the 
figures that I have are correct, shows that the Department is asking 
for 318,060 for the fiscal year 1956 as compared with 310,380 in the 
present fiscal year, or 298,985 in the fiscal year 1954. Are those 
figures correct ? 

Mr. Dove.as. Yes. 

General Bocarr. They are correct. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Why is the civilian personnel for the Air 
Force showing this substantial increase when they are decreasing all 
along the line elsewhere ? 

Mr. Dovetas. A quick answer to that is the Air Force is expanding 
its capabilities as repesented by its combat wings and it is not ex- 
panding its military personnel. The pressure to get additional jobs 
done by civilian personnel is very real, and we think it is proper and 
desirable we should do it the way we have programed it without a 
substantial increase in military personnel but with some increase 
in civilian personnel, particularly overseas. 


59565—55——_6 
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USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL TO REPLACE MILITARY POSITIONS OVERSEAS 


Mr. WiccreswortH. To what extent, if any, have you been able to 
increase the use of indigenous or native personnel, to take the place of 
American personnel with resulting savings to the Treasury ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to supply the exact figures because 
they are important. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. I would like to have them. Generally speak- 
ing, have you been increasing the number that you are using? 

ecretary Taxzorr. It is called project “native son,” and it has been 
moving right along. 

Mr. WIGGLEsworTH. Do you expect it to move further, or have you 
reached the saturation point? 

Mr. Doveras. Not much further. 

(The following statement was supplied later :) 

During fiscal year 1954 a total of 33,854 military and United States civilian 
positions were eliminated at a cost of 21,533 additional foreign nationals. Dur- 
ing the first two quarters of fiscal year 1955 the Air Force retrieved approxi- 
mately 2,500 military positions overseas at a cost of less than 1,300 indigenous 
spaces. In replacing military personnel overseas by indigenous civilians there 
are substantial manpower savings which result. For each military man who is 
withdrawn, a chain reaction is set into motion which reflects itself in a reduc- 
tion of the requirement for military personnel in several areas. The personnel 
savings indicated above resulted from the ability of the Air Force to effect reduc- 
tions in pipeline personnel, in support personnel servicing military men and their 
families and in the requirement for training. The reductions in these areas 
resulted from an initial conversion of military spaces to civilian. The resources 
made available through the reductions effected were reprogramed into the 
operating forces. In no sense did the Air Force construe the military spaces 
to be surplus. Rather, they were and are viewed as part of the continuing shift 
in emphasis from the noncombat to the higher priority combat forces. This 
matter will be further discussed in subsequent presentations. 


RATIO OF COMBAT TO NONCOMBAT PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Suppose that you supply for the record a 
table that will show the number of combat personnel, the number of 
noncombat personnel, and the ratio for the fiscal years 1953, 1954, 
1955, and 1956. 

General Stone. We can do that — easily. 

(The following statement was supplied later :) 

The following is a breakdown of the total Air Force strength into combat and 
noncombat categories : 


Apsignes Assigned Programed | Programed 
scal 


end end fiscal end fiseal end fiscal 

year 1953 year 1954 year 1955 year 1956 
DU DAO, oc eitintcittieGbaupidbwattbiedace 977, 593 947, 918 970, 000 975, 000 
Combat wings and squadrons-.-..-......------- 302, 712 314, 036 341, 538 364, 175 
Other operating forces.................-..-....- 183, 570 187, 297 210, 964 224, 085 
SINE EON, winnie oincg secs cdnacangeeccnans 195, 793 159, 923 147, 664 139, 424 
TVOMINNS NNO oa ocho ce ddccllvsdvewescabls 257, 417 245, 284 241, 513 229, 748 
Transients and patients_.................----.- 38, 101 41, 378 28, 321 17, 568 
Ratio: Noncombat to combat--...........-.-.-- 2. 23:1 2. 02:1 1. 84:1 1. 68:1 


The categories shown above are defined as follows: 

(a) Combat wings and squadrons.—Flying wings, groups, and separate 
squadrons charged with carrying out the strategic, tactical, and air defense 
missions of the Air Force. Included in this category are units such as heavy 
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bombardment, medium strategic reconnaissance, fighter interceptor, fighter 
bomber, and troop carrier wings; air resupply groups; air refueling, strategic 
support, fighter interceptor, and logistic support squadrons. This category in- 
cludes integral maintenance, housekeeping, and administrative components that 
provide direct support or supervision to the tactical elements and thus permit 
the wing, group, or squadron to conduct sustained operations as a self-sufficient 
unit. 
(0) Other operating forces.—Category consists of three major groupings: 

(1) Radar and air defense: Those forces that operate and maintain, 
worldwide, aircraft control and warning systems and tactical control units. 

(2) Air transport: Consists of the worldwide air transport, air evacua- 
tion, air weather, and airways and air communications systems. 

(3) Combat services: Those forces which provide the Air Force with its 
aviation engineer, communications construction, intelligence, special weap- 
ons, support communications, photographic, technical reconnaissance, and 
communications security capabilities. 

(c) Supporting forces.—The following activities are included in this cate 
gory: 
(1) Station maintenance: Housekeeping activities on stations or bases not 
directly associated with the support of the combat, logistical, or training 
missions of the Air Force. 

(2) Air depots and materiel: The worldwide materiel system of the 
Air Force. 

(3) Research and development: Consists of research, development, and 
testing activities. 

(4) Administration and joint activities: Includes headquarters above the 
wing level, special administrative functions and the Air Force’s contribu- 
tion to activities in which it jointly participates with the other services. 

(5) Special foreign activities: Those forces participating in the mutual 
defense assistance program, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
air attaché system and Latin American military missions and commissions. 

(@) Training forces.—This category consists of trainees (recruits and per- 
manently assigned students) and trainers (personnel whose mission is to pro- 
vide facilities and instruction for the training of individuals and who are 
permanently assigned to duty in connection with the operation of schools, train- 
ing centers, reserve districts, and other miscellaneous training activities). 

(e) Transients and patients —Those forces consisting of : 

(1) Transients: Personnel who are proceeding to, from, and between 
overseas commands; awaiting shipment overseas; awaiting shipment to the 
continental United States or other overseas command; having returned 
from overseas awaiting reassignment or separation. 

(2) Patients: Personnel who are receiving medical treatment in a hos- 
pital, or those held pending determination of duty status and not chargeable 
to an organization allowance or complement. 


SUPPORT-TRAINEE RATIOS 


Mr. WiceirswortH. Also, please bring the table on page 10 of last 
year’s hearings up to date, showing the support-trainee ratios, 
(The following statements were supplied :) 


Support-TRAINEE RATIOS 


The total trainee load compared to the total number of military and civilian 
personnel supporting them is as follows: 


Fiseal year 1954 3.53 trainees to 1 support. 
Fiscal year 1955 4.02 trainees to 1 support. 
Fiscal year 1956 5.17 trainees to 1 support. 


The ratio of fulltime, active-duty trainees, which includes extension course, 
Air Reserve, and Air National Guard training, is: 


Fiseal year 1954 1.02 trainees to 1 support. 
Fiscal year 1955 1.20 trainees to 1 support. 
Fiscal year 1956. 1.35 trainees to 1 support. 


A detailed tabulation of trainees, support, and ratios by type of training 
follows: 
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OFFICER STRENGTH, BY GRADE; AND COMPARISON WITH ENLISTED STRENGTH 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. Also, please bring the tables on pages 70 and 
71 of last year’s hearings up to date, showing the strength of per- 
sonnel in fiscal 1954, 1955, and 1956 in various ranks and grades. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


End fiseal End fiscal End fiscal 


! 
year 1954 | yearl955 | year 1956 


Total wings . 115 | 21 | 130 
Total Air Force strength , 918 1959, 8! 975, 000 
Total officer strength iy 139, 80 143, 000 
Generals : saad 374 42 443 
Colonels E , 383 5 4, 671 
Lieutenant colonels ; , 293 , 9, 319 
Majors . 429 21,< 22, 011 
Captains . : 34, 936 38, 707 
Lieutenants 57, 652 ) 699 
Nurses and Womens’ Medical Service Corps (included above) 2, 264) 2, 752 (3, 000) 
Warrant officers 3, 685 3, , 150 
Officers in flight training (including lieutenants and captains) 3, 600) (6, 27! , 110) 
Officer strength (excluding officers in flight training) _- , 152 33, 525 35, 890 


End fiscal year 1954 | End fiseal year 1955| End fiscal year 1956 
Percent Percent Percent 
Strength | of total | Strength! of total | Strength | of total 
strength strength strength 
Air Force, total 947, 918 Sab 850 975, 000 
Officers (excluding officers in fight train- 
ing) pA 126, 152 | 13.31 133, 525 3. 135, 890 | 13. 94 
Officers in flight training 3, 600 . 38 6, 275 . 65 7, 110 73 
Airmen (excluding aviation cadets) 908, 094 85. 35 814, 850 | 826, 545 84.77 
Aviation cadets . 9, 072 . 96 5, 200 .f 5, 200 .53 
Air Foree cadets _- 0 0 0 255 .03 


! This does not include military personnel spaces to be filled by civilian substitutes under authority of 
sec. 720 of the fiscal year 1955 Appropriation Act (Public Law 458, 83d Cong.). 


OFFICERS IN GRADES TWO OR MORE GRADES ABOVE THEIR PERMANENT RANK 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. I have been asked to ask you also to furnish for 
the record information showing by rank the oflicers with temporary 
rank two or more above their permanent rank. 

(The following statements were submitted :) 


Distribution of USAF Regular (male and female) line and other than line com- 
missioned officers serving in a temporary grade two or more grades above permanent 
grade (as of Oct. 31, 1954) 


Grade in which serving 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Permanent grade 


ant 


General 
saptain 


2d lieuten- 


Colonel 


Major general. -_- 
Brigadier general __- 
Colonel cite iad 
Lieutenant colonel. ____- 
Major. - 

Captain _ 

Ist lieutenant 

2d lieutenant._.....- 


Total 
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Distribution of USAF Reserve (male and female) line and other than line commis- 
sioned officers serving in a temporary grade two or more grades above permanent 
grade (as of Aug. 31, 1954) 


Grade in which serving 
Permanent grade 5 g Ze i. g § 
r en 4 et ae o 
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STATUS OF HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. WiccteswortH. Also, if you will state briefly what the status of 
the $75 million housing program of last July is now, giving us perhaps 
a table of how my units are now in being and where, and how much 
money has actually been expended and obligated. 

(The following statement was supplied by the Department :) 


Public Law 663, 83d Congress, appropriated to the Department of Defense $75 
million for family housing. The Department of the Air Force share of this 
amount is $37.5 million as stated in a letter dated September 1, 1954, from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations). 

To date, $7,405,000 of this amount has been funded for the purchase of trailers 
in the United Kingdom, France, and French Morocco. Procurement of trailers 
is proceeding rapidly now that funds are available. 

Construction funds are not allocated by Office, Secretary of Defense to the Air 
Force until such time as the plans, specifications, and architect-engineer esti- 
mates of cost of construction are completed. 

The status of our program to date is as follows: 

1. First project will be under construction approximately May 1, 1955. 

2. Fifteen projects are scheduled to be under construction by June 30, 1955. 

8. Sixteen architect-engineer contracts are pending command approval. 

4. A total of 23 architect-engineer contracts are to be negotiated by February 
28, 1955. 

5. Six architect-engineer contracts have been approved. 

6. A total of 19 architect-engineer contracts are to be approved by February 
28, 1955. 

7. Obligations in amount to $1.4 million have been reported as of January 30, 
1955, against trailer procurement. Obligations against architect-engineer con- 
tracts have not been recorded since this action occurred subsequent to submission 
of the last reports. 

8. No expenditures are reported as of January 30, 1955. 


CLEARANCE WITH THE COMMITTEE OF CHANGES IN CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. I have one other question; namely, whether it 
it is the policy of the Department, in the event of a determination to 
change the location, or the character of any installation for which 
funds have been appropriated, to clear with the committee appropri- 
ating the funds before the change is put into effect. 

Secretary Tatzorr. We have to go to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in that situation. 
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General Stones. That is our current policy. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That is your definite policy ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Very definite. 

General Stone. On construction. 

Mr. Manon. I think that it ought to be said here while it is sup- 
posed to be the policy of clearing with the Appropriations Committee, 
the Air Force on a proposed construction project in Michigan, shall 
I say, arbitrarily went from one site to another, one project to an- 
other, without in any way clearing with this committee. 

Mr. Dovetas. The appropriation for the new interceptor base in 
Michigan was not located exactly, but was described and understood 
by the committee, I am quite sure, to be in the Traverse City area. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it amounts to a definition of what the 
Traverse City area is. 

Mr. Manon. Would you not in frankness agree that the change 
was made without clearing with Mr. Davis and his subcommittee ? 

Mr. Doveras. I am not sure of the facts, but I stated my impression 
of the committee’s understanding, and I think it should also be added 
that a principal factor having to do with the change of location was a 
report by a subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee, 
which stated that a base should not be located closer than a number 
of miles, which I do not exactly remember, from the music school of 
Traverse City. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Fifteen miles. 

Mr. Dovetas. Are you familiar with the subcommittee report? 

Mr. Manon. I am quite familiar, but there was nothing binding 
on the Congress itself in that. 

Mr. Dovetas. Nothing binding on the Congress, correct. 

Mr. Manon. At a later date we will go into it. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I thought that all of the sites were in the area. 
You fellows can change it if you want to. You will not want to 
when you get through hearing about it because the Air Force wants 
it in the location where it is. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force first stated they wanted it elsewhere. 

Secretary Tatsorr. But when we found out: about the opposition 
in that area we did not want to be in there. We have a serious prob- 
lem with jet noises, and we are not hunting for trouble, and going 
into Benzie County, we were just asking for more trouble. 

Mr. Manon. I think, Mr. Secretary, that you yourself wrote a 
couple of letters saying that you were going into the Benzie County 
area. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Until we got the opposition. We got a reso- 
lution by the Armed Forces Committee telling us not to go in. The 
people up there rose up in arms, and we decided we did not want to 
go in. We have 100 places where we are in trouble at the present 
time with jet noises. 

Mr. SuHepparp. When you find that you are unwelcome in other 
geographical areas, come to California. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Good 

Mr. Doveras. In view of your comment about the Traverse City 
area, I would like to point out one thing: We already have in place 
a ground control radar which can serve a base at Cadillac. To make 
use of this ground control radar we were limited to base sites within 
about a 30-mile radius. I assure you that in my understanding I 
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regarded all three discussed sites as Traverse City area sites. I may 
have been in error on that. 

Mr. Manon. I know that Mr. Ford, a member of this subcommit- 
tee, and Mr, Davis, a member of this subcommittee, and Mr. Riley, 
« member of the committee, indicated to me some concern they have 
on this subject. We will discuss that in a separate hearing. We will 
not bring it up here. Since these questions have been asked, | 
thought we ought to send up a flag indicating all was not sweetness 
and light on this particular issue. 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. Mr. Secretary, just to wind these questions up, 
we have been told that the overall military program which has been 
submitted to the Congress has been arrived at after considering world 
conditions, the strength of our allies, the estimated strength of the 
Communist forces, the improved utilization of manpower, the very 
great increase in firepower, the deployment of five divisions from the 
Far East home here to America, and all other applicable considera- 
tions, with the end in view of a balanced allied force which can be 
maintained for the long pull. 

Of course, if we should get into a shooting war, you would have to 
come back immediately, I assume, for more, but is my understanding 
correct that you give the overall program your unqualified approv: al? 

General Twrnine. Yes. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Secretary Talbott, is my understanding correct 
insofar as you are concerned ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you feel the program is adequate to meet 
the initial phase, at least, of any war that we might be thrown into, 
either minor or major, and that it also makes it possible to effect the 
necessary mobilization thereafter quickly ? 

Secretary Taxgorr. I do. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. ‘Gener al Twining, would you answer both those 
questions as the Secretary has answered them ? 

General Twintnc. My answer would be the same as the Secretary’s. 
We have a force now programed that will be adequate to carry out 
hoth of the tasks you mentioned as we now see it. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you 
support the recommended program without qualification ? 

General Twintna. Yes, I do, without qualification. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


STRENGTH OF AIR FORCE GROWING 


Mr. Scrivner. General Twining, last year you told us that the Air 
Force was strong and had grown stronger during the preceding 12 
months. 

What do you say about the Air Force today ? 

General Twrnine. I think today we are, of course, quite a bit 
stronger than we were last year, and with the addition of the new 
wings and modern equipment coming in in the next 2 years, we will, 
of course, continue to improve in all ways. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we have really made some progress 
under the New Look program as set up ? 

General Twrnine. Yes, quite a bit. 

Mr. Scrivner. And will make more progress during the coming 
year ¢ 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


BUDGET-DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 


Mr. Scrivner. Yesterday, General Twining, and Secretary Talbott, 
Mr. Sikes asked some questions about the Air Force budget and 
whether you had suggested a higher figure than is presented here. 

Of course, your memory on the Air Force does not go clear back to 
the beginning, but can you at this time recall any Air Force budget 
that was gr: anted in toto? 

General Twintne. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you ever expect to have one? 

General Twininc. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the general thing is, the Air Force, the Army, 
and the Navy ask for certain figures “which they would like if they 
could get them, but they seldom, “if ever, get them ? 

General Tw1x1nc. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, you are not surprised when 
you do not get them; are you? 

General Twrxing. That is right. 


TWO PAYDAYS PER MONTH 


Mr. Scrivner. Secretary Talbott yesterday said something about 
having conducted a poll of the members of the Air Force to see what 
they liked. Of course, that is a new approach. 

One of the things he said they liked was to have 2 paydays a month. 
Do you have any figures to show how much extra it is going to cost 
the Air Force to make the extra payday a month ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. We do not have the figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is bound to cost something. 

General Srone. So far it has not cost more. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is bound to cost more. You cannot pay twice a 
month without it costing more. 

General Srone. It will cost us in more people. As far as I know, 
it has not cost any more in the process or procedures. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as the pay itself is concerned, of course, but 
the mere machinery involved in having to pay twice a month instead 
of once is going to cost more. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Let us assume that it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is only the first step in my question. Let us 
get the whole picture and see what happens. 

Secretary Taupsorr. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The second question is, Do you pay by cash or check ? 

General Srone. By check and cash. 

Secretary Tatzorr. It depends upon the location. 

General Sronr. And the desires of the individual. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That further complicates the matter. I have done 
a little payroll work myself. If you are going to pay in cash or check, 
according to the desire of the individual, you are further complicating 
an already complicated system. 

My next question is, at happens on the bases on payday? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The same thing that happens on 1 payday 
happens on 2 paydays, only they divide it. 

r. Scrivner. That is what I am afraid of. 

Secretary Taxzorr. There is not as bad a reaction twice as there 
would be once. 

a Scrivner. I would say the reaction, if it is bad, would be twice 
as bad. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Now, Mr. Scrivner, I have had a little bit to do 
with payrolls too. We are trying to compete and hold these people 
and give them what they want. 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot run an army or a navy or an air force 
by giving the ore what they want. 

Secretary Tatzorr. You can do it on certain things. On a poll of 
more than 5,000 airmen about three-fourths of them said without 
reservation that it is more convenient for them and for their wives and 
families to be paid twice a month—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to argue that, but I am still coming 
up to another point. 

Secretary Tatzorr. All right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the 2 paydays were on 2 Saturdays a month, there 
would not be in my ek much question about it. I do not like to 
embarrass unduly anyone, but I cannot close my eyes and refuse to see 
what is in front of us. 

I had occasion to visit an airbase, as I often do, without telling 
anybody I was going to be around. I find I see a lot of things that 
way that I would not otherwise see because if someone knew I was 
coming it would be just like when you were coming—everything is 
brushed up and it is made real slick. 

I made a visit to a training base, Mr. Secretary, and on that par- 
ticular day there was not an airplane in the air. I went in and asked 
for and received a great deal of information. Of course when it was 
apparent that I saw these oe tied down and not in the air, and 
no training going on, some ody was observant enough to know that 
I was having a reaction and they explained it was payday and the 
training program was not going on. 

The only activity at the base that day was a parade, and then they 
went to get their pay. 

Now, If you are going to lose 2 training days because they get 2 
paydays, you cannot afford it, can you? 

Becretary Tazorr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think we can. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is a difference of opinion, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are on one side of the table spending the money 
and we are over here appropriating it. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Sure. What was the base and the date? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would not tell you the base and the date. 
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Secretary Tatzorr. Of course you would not. Then, we cannot 
cooperate on this thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why can you not? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I do not know what day of the week it was. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was not a Saturday, I can tell you that. 

Secretary Tatporr. I do not know what the conditions were. I do 
not know what time of day it was. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it not seem strange to you that merely because 
it is payday all training stops on a base? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not know whether they are doing so much 
per week or so much per month per man. There are a lot of condi- 
tions there that I would not know. I would like to ask the Chief 
about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that the figures would be surprising. I may 
take all of this off the record because I do not want to embarrass any- 
body, but I do want to put it on top of the table because I think it 
is wrong. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I would just as soon have it on the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you tied down all of the planes on the base that 
day and they were idle, and with all of the instructors necessary, it 
runs into fantastic costly figures if that occurs at all bases. 

Secretary Tatzorr. General Twining, what is your reaction? 

General Twrntnc. I do not know the base and the conditions. 
Certainly they should not ground a training base because it is payday. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why of course not. Why could you not pay on 
Saturdays, if it is an accommodation to them and they like to have 
the two paydays? 

Secretary Tatszorr. I think that they ought to pay on Saturdays 
too, to be perfectly honest. 

Mr. Sortvner. Let me ask another question. 

General Stone. We have to pay on certain days because of the 
processing of the whole pay system. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you have to process the payroll twice 
instead of once, but that is no reason why you have to close down. 

General Twin1nc. You do not have to close down. The base com- 


mander was in error. He could stagger his pay and pay everybody 
without shutting down the plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought so, too. The officer in charge has a very 

fine reputation. He is olny out some very good results in his 
Oo 


training, but I could not quite follow that line of thinking, that just 
because it was payday they had to shut down. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We will look into it. If that is the case we 
will not allow it. 

Mr. Scrivner. There should be some policy, either direct from your 
office or from General Twining that would guide every one of your 
bases in the country so that there cannot be any question or any mis- 
were 

Secretary Tatzorr. How long has this been in effect, General Stone? 
I am referring to the two paydays? 

General Stone. It has been in effect about 3 months now. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can see advantages to the troops of paying twice 
a month. 

Secretary Tatsorr. The Navy pays twice a month and the Army 
pays once a month. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to have anyone embarrassed by these 
observations. Apparently it was something that just developed. 

General Twintnc. We would certainly like to look into that and 
make sure it is not being abused. 

Mr. Dovetas. We would like to know of any problem of that sort 
as soon as you get detailed information because we would really like 
to know about things that do not make sense to you. 


GOOD PERSONNEL POLICIES PROMOTE REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Someone said something yesterday about some of the 
schools, and included in one of the questions Was a mention of teach- 
ing our airmen Russian, which is good. But after they are taught 
Russian, I would assume they w ould be placed. some place where they 
could use the instruction. 

Secretary Tatzorr. It would be very stupid to teach them Russian 
and not place them some place where they could use it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here again we agree, but you would be surprised at 
what I sometimes find. I found a man who had completed the Rus- 
sian course. Do you know what he was doing! He was driving a 
truck. I do not know whether if he cusses the truck in Russian it 
makes it work better. The young man is not being used where he 

‘an_use his Russian language. 

Mr. Manon. Was he proficient in the language ? 

Mr. Sortvner. He graduated, from the school, so I must assume 
he was. 

Do you not feel sometimes some of us on this committee have a little 
reason for getting provoked? 

Secretary Tartsorr. The only thing that provokes me is that you 
do not tell us about the incidents and let us correct them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes if I did that someone would suffer. 

Secretary Tauzorr. I could give you examples every week and so 

‘an the Chief and so can all of us. With 1 million people there 
are a lot of these little mistakes made. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your civilian business ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Manufacturing. 

Mr. Scrivner. And selling. In other words, you have to sell your 
product to keep in business. 

How long could you stay in business, if you were manufacturing 
automobiles and you did not have a good resale of your product / 

Secretary Targorr. Essentially you want Ae resales, sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not the same thing we face here in the milit: ary. 
In other words, reselling a man on the service? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the place where you have the best opportunity to 
make the sale to him is right while he is in the service ? 

Secretary Ta.sorr. Sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes I wonder how good a job is being done. 

I have had occasion to communicate with your office several times on 
some of the things that I have run into that have caused a great deal 
of resentment. Some of them, quite honestly and in all fairness to 
your office, you do remedy, and many could be remedied right there in 
your office. But some of them still persist. You want to keep your 
N.C. O.’s. They are the most valuable men that you have. 
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Secretary Tatsorr. You are talking about reenlistments ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; resale. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. That is the problem we are all working 
on, so when we find anything wrong with that we want to correct it. 


BASIS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS CLUBS 


Mr. Scrivner. I cannot go into all the things that I have raised with 
your office, but one thing that still seems to be rather a thorn in the 
side of some of these noncoms is their compulsory membership in a 
noncommissioned officers’ club, when they arrive on a base. 

Now, you told us yesterday the percentage of enlisted married men. 
It was 47 percent ‘ 

Secretary Tatzorr. About 41 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nearly half of your men are married. They have 
their families with them. They do not have a great deal of occasion 
to use a club. They are satisfied right at home, and yet it is com- 
pulsory that they join. 

Secretary Tatsorr. On some bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Should it be compulsory any place ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not know that. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of principle. 

General Sronr. As a matter of principle, it usually is because there 
has to be a community center maintained for these noncommissioned 
officers, and most of them contribute to it on a nonappropriated fund 
basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand the unappropriated fund aspect. 

General Sronr. There are always a few officers and airmen or 
N. C. O.’s who do not like it. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they do not like it and do not use it, why should 
they be compelled to contribute? Why should not those who use it 
and like it support it / 

General Stone. For the good of the whole usually they become 
members. 

Mr. Scrivner. In many places they are compelled to become mem- 
bers. 

General Sronr. For the good of the whole that is usually the case, 
yes. 

Mr. ScrivNer. If that is one of the reasons why so many of them 
say, “I’m through, if that is the way the game is going to be played,” 
can you afford to do that ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. I have had a lot of surveys made. That is the 
first time I have heard of that one. It is new. I just never heard of 
it before. 

Mr. Scrivner. With regard to these surveys, Mr. Secretary, a lot of 
these men are not going to “come clean,” as we say in the police court. 

Secretary Tatrorr. I believe these surveys are made in a way where 
they come pretty clean. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of them will not talk about these things to any- 
body in the service because they feel there are always some noncoms 
whose assignments thereafter are not quite as good as they used to be. 
It is something that you and General Twining, and your entire staff 
ought to give ‘consideration to. If you only lose 15 or 25 of them a 
year as a “result of that compulsory membership, it will cost quite a 
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>. You have figures here about how much it costs to replace one 
of them. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not know. If you were a commanding 
officer at a base and you had a noncommissioned officer club, and if 
some officer arrived, some noncom and said, “I will not join your 
club,” I do not know what you would do. We will find out about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back the other way. If I were the com- 
manding officer of a base and a married noncom, or an officer, came 
in who has his family and his children with whom he prefers to spend 
his evenings, and he says, “Colonel, General, it is all very nice, but I 
do not care to join your club and I cannot afford to do it, I need the 
dues I must pay for my family, I will have no occasion to use the 
club” —— 

Secretary Tatsotr. What does it cost to join a club? 

General Stone. I do not know. It varies. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what the dues are. They run around 
$2 or $2.50. 

For 12 months that would be $30 or $40 a year, and that will buy 
several pairs of shoes for the youngsters. 

We have been hearing about how hard up they were for money, 
and 40 bucks a year is 40 bucks a year. If they can save it that way, 
why should they not? 

Mr. Dovenas. I think to have a fair picture it should be said cer- 
tainly in a good many clubs the wives and the families get consid- 
erable use. 

Mr. Scrivner. But a lot of them do not make any use of it at all. 
Maybe they do not want to. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner has raised the question whether or not it 
is compulsory to belong to service clubs, and if it is compulsory why is 
it compulsory. We have had some interesting off-the-cuff remarks 
from people not specialists in this field, and obviously so. You do 
have a specialist in that field. That is one of the points that I was 
making yesterday. Let us have the information from the best wit- 
ness. In a courthouse that is the way we operate, and I do not see 
why we should not have it here. Will you see to it that we get the 
best opinion from the Air Force, from the man who knows the most 
about it, and insert it at this point ? 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes. 

(The following statement was submitted by the Department :) 

The privilege of membership in established noncommissioned officers clubs is 
extended to all NCO’s on duty at the installation. Membership may also be 
extended to retired personnel and such other personnel who are eligible when 
accommodations and facilities permit. 

The policy of the Air Force provides that membership in an NCO club will be 
on a voluntary basis and not on a compulsory basis. As an administrative 
expedient, the NCO is considered to be a member of the base NCO club when he 
reports to a duty station. It is a means by which an individual assumes active 
participation in social and cultural programs sponsored by the military commu- 
nity. If the NCO does not wish to be a member he may decline and advise the 
installation commander by letter, stating his reasons therefor. This procedure 
serves to recognize the individual case and also contributes a valuable source 
of information to the commander for his use in improving the operation of the 
NCO club. 

Mr. Ostertac. May I observe that I think this information would 
not only be interesting and helpful to the committee, but I would not 
be surprised if it proved helpful to the Air Force itself. 
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Mr. Manon. Sure. 

Mr. Mitier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is another situation that I ran into. I dis- 
cussed this competition with private industry and benefits compared 
with the military with Secretary Burgess. 

Now, at many of the bases—Army, Navy, and Air Force—I am 
running into a situation where the commanding officers find it is neces- 
sary to ask for funds to build parking lots on their bases for all the 
eT that the personnel drive. That is becoming quite a 

roblem. 
7 Secretary Tatzorr. It is quite a problem where you have people 
living off the base. They have to come to work in cars, and we have 
to provide something. 

Mr. Scrivner. Many are living right on the base. 

Secretary Taxzorr. Sure. at would you do about it? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just raising the question, where do they get all 
the money to buy the cars if they are so underpaid as some try to make 
us believe ? 

Secretary Tatsott. Some of them are secondhand cars. They buy 
them. They use their dough and buy them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what they prefer to spend their money on. 
I am not gong to be the one to tell them not to. If they did not have 
the money they would not be buying them. 

Secretary Tatzgorr. Certainly not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, I just want to raise a question before we 
adjourn. 


ACTIONS TO REDUCE THE FREQUENCY OF CHANGES OF STATION 


One of the biggest gripes, and I have talked with quite a few about 
this, is the frequency of the permanent changes of station. What has 
been done in the last year to cut that down ? 

General Twintne. I cannot give you the exact figure, but we have 
reduced our movements of personnel in the categories you speak of. 
Weare going to continue to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are your personnel files in such shape that you could 
run an IBM record on Major A, for instance, and show how many per- 
manent changes he has made? 

Secretary Tatzorr. We have had a report made up on this especial] 
to answer the question. I would like to read it for the record. (Read. 
ing :] 

1. The following actions have been taken by Headquarters, USAF, to save 
travel dollars: 

(a) Airmen in overseas areas have been authorized to extend their tours up to 
= months on a voluntary basis. Previous policy authorized only 6-month exten- 
sions. 

(b) Overseas levies for three-level airmen will be filled as much as possible 
from airmen completing technical training courses at technical training bases. 

(c) Tours for personnel in FEAF, who are accompanied by dependents, have 
been lengthened. In most cases tours were increased for 6 months. 

(d@) Airmen now must have 18 months’ residency in the Zone of the Interior 
before they become eligible for overseas duty. The previous minimum period was 
12 months. This action will promote stability, but may not have significant 
savings in overall travel dollars. 
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(e) Officers now must have 18 months remaining in their service commit- 
ments to be eligible for assignment overseas. Previously only 12 months were 
required. 

(f) AFROTC officers, once assigned to a permanent duty, will normally remain 
at a base for the length of their service commitment. In any event, they cannot 
be assigned overseas or transferred between major commands. 

(9g) The Air Force has examined its methods of processing applicants for avi- 
ation cadet training. Certain changes were made which reduced travel and 
resulted in a saving of about $10 per applicant. 

2. Major commanders have been requested to promulgate policies which will 
further travel economy. Some of the actions taken by the commanders are as 
follows: 

(a) The USAF Security Service has relocated its special training courses at 
the same geographical points as the basic ATRC courses. 

(b) USAF Security Service requires overseas commanders to requisition per- 
sonnel to fill specific unit assignments. This eliminates travel to processing 
centers for reassigument. 

(c) SAC requires a minimum tour of 24 months at a base before an individual 
is eligible for assignment to headquarters SAC. A 36-month tour at head- 
quarters SAC is required for officers and 30 months for airmen before they are 
eligible for reassignment. SAC has encouraged maximum use of mobile train- 
ing units since they reduce the requirement for travel of individuals to factories 
for training. 

(d@) ATRC reports the following policies designed to save travel dollars: 

(1) Airmen classified at the helper level are not reassigned within ATRC 
since the skill level does not justify the cost of travel. 

(2) Package travel training programs, which consolidated all phases of 
training at one base, have been installed at three ATRC bases. 


General TwiNinc. You can see from that the stability that we are 
trying to put into these programs. It will save a lot of this travel that 
is concerning you and us. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to do is the same thing you gen- 
tlemen are trying to do—eliminate as many complaints against the 
Air Force as possible, which will make the Air. Force service that 
much more desirable. You may not think I am trying to do that, but 
that is exactly what I am working for. I am sold on the Air Force. 
I may not agree with everything, but Iam sold on them. I am trying 
to do something that will make it possible to sell service in the Air 
Force to many more, by elminating some unnecessary irritations. 


POLICY ON ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL AT BASES NEAR HOME 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, we were talking about some of the 
things that will give us a better Air Force and perhaps more reenlist- 
ments. 

One of the other phases which has come to our attention is perhaps 
another human relations problem. As big as this is, it is a little hard 
to work out, of course. 

In many instances we have men who would probably stay in the 
service if some little more consideration to the human angle would 
be given to them by those in authority. So far as the Air Force is 
concerned, a clerk-typist or somebody in a clerical job can do that 
just as well at one airbase as he can at another, can he not? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I should think so; surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you say, many of them are married. A man’s 
family may be in the Kansas City area let us say. Let us say he is 
assigned some place else where there are not quarters available, or 

verhaps he is not making enough to pay the high rent, and he has to 
eva Sis family in Kansas City. Yet in Kansas City, Mo., at Grand- 
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view, you may have a single clerk-typist, or maybe another typist 
whose family is living close to an airbase in California. If that man 
could get an assignment close to his family perhaps he would be with 
you from now on. 

* Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Scrivner, that is exactly what the Navy 
is doing at the present time. I went into some instances like that 
myself. I found a fellow working at Mitchell Field, and his family 
lived at Rome, N. Y. His wife was going to have a baby in 2 or 
3 months before his enlistment was up, and he asked for a transfer 
to Rome, where his family was. Our man told him that it was too 
expensive to transfer to Rome. He is not going to reenlist, for his 
wife was going to have a baby and she had to go to Rome anyway. 

Now, if a fellow asks for a transfer to Rome the superior will tele- 
phone to Rome and say, 

Have you got somebody who would like to change over to Mitchell? If so, 
we will change with you. 

What you bring out is one of the problems we are working on right 
at the moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That one thing itself will help stabilize the situ- 
ation, because then the men will feel, after all, they are treated as 
human beings and not merely as an MOS or a file number. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Actually, there is not any logical reason why the man 
cannot serve in one capacity at Grandview as well as he can serve at 
Mitchell Field or any one of the other numerous airbases we have. If 
it can be worked out so the man can have duty near his family, you will 
have more men who are going to stay. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That must be a rather recent innovation or practice, 
because I have not burdened you or any of you folks 

Secretary Tatsorr. I only ran into this just a few weeks ago. This 
is since January 1. It is very new. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. I have had occasion to talk to some Air Force 
people about some cases like this. I was not able to get that good a 
result. Maybe I should have called you. 

Secretary Tarsorr. Call me. 

Mr. Scrivner. I knew you had far more important things to do. 

Secretary Taxsorr. I do not think I have more important things to 
do than those, 

Mr. Scrivner. When this practice becomes known through the Air 
Force, that efforts will be made to assign these men, it should help 
considerably in reenlistments. 

For the single men, perhaps, it does not make so much difference, 
but where a man is married and his wife and children are back home 
for any number of reasons, if he is going to be in this type of work he 
might as well be stationed where he should be somewhere near his 
family. Personally, I think he will be a better man, because he is a 
steadier, happier man when he is home with his family than he would 
be if away from home. That is good. 

59565—55 ——7 
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PURCHASE OF HOMES BY MILITARY PERSONNEL 


There is another element which enters into the stability of our en- 
listed personnel and officer personnel, of course, and that is housing. 
That is one place you and I agree, I think, almost 100 percent. 

A suggestion was made last year that these men in the service ought 
to be given an opportunity to own their homes, and some did take 
advantage of some of those loan provisions and did buy homes. How- 
ever, just about the time they got their homes bought—wham—they 
were transferred out, maybe overseas or maybe to another part of the 
country. The man had a pretty good go of it while he was there, 
because he had bought the place, maybe, with nothing down and 
maybe the payments were only $75 a month and perhaps he got a 
rental allowance of $96. That end of it was good, but when he was 
transferred and had to try to dispose of his home that he had bought 
he found that the “squeeze” was on. 

I wonder whether the home ownership thing is such a beneficial 
thing or not, as long as we do have these transfers. I wonder whether 
it is beneficial for a man to own his own home, especially in the early 
stages of his career; 3 or 4 years before his retirement, if he can find 
a place near where he is going to retire, he ought to do that. 

What is your reaction to that ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. My reaction is that it is dangerous for these 
fellows to buy homes. Some of them at Wright-Patterson Base, 
where they know they are going to stay, because of a special skill or a 
special job, are in a situation where it would be all right, but otherwise 
it is dangerous. 

Mr. Scrivner. We even transfer a lot of them away from Wright 
Field. You have transferred some away that I wish you had left, 
because they were doing good jobs. 

Secretary Taxzor. f think, generally speaking, I would not en- 
courage buying their own homes. 


OPERATION OF WHERRY HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. We have run into some situations on Wherry housing 
that have not worked out in practice like we wished them to. What 
have you to testify as to the Wherry housing, so far as the Air Force 
is concerned ? at is your latest reaction to that? 

Secretary Taxzorr. It is the best thing we have at the moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is there opposition to it? The first time I went 
down to Wichita, at McConnell ir Base, we started to discuss that. 
General Asensio was down there. We discussed it then. We have 
taken it up from time to time, but we do not seem to be able to get any 
place down there on that program. 

Mr. Dove.as. In lots of places, Mr. Scrivner, at the present time 
we cannot get a sponsor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Mr. Doveras. Because they do not think it is attractive business 
under the conditions that exist. I think it is just a matter of the free 
market looking at a project as being justified or not by the prospective 
outcome of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. If this were a short-range thing I could understand 
it. Of course, it has taken me some little time to finally reconcile 
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myself to the fact that we have no place for wishful thinking any 
more and that we might as well realize that we are facing this as the 
normal thing for the next 25 to 50 years, I think you are going to be 
training erews down at Wichita for a long, long time. When they get 
through training with the 47’s they will be training there with the 
52’s, and when we get something better than the 52’s they will be 
training with those. 

I cannot understand the local reaction in opposition. 

Mr. Dove.as. I do not know exactly what you refer to as a local 
opposition. I am sure there is local opposition in some places. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say you were not able to find sponsors. That 
is usually a local situation. 

Mr. Dovatas. There are not contractors or investors who want to 
go ahead with a Wherry project at this time. That is what I mean. 
I did not mean community opposition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Usually it would be the community in opposition. 

Mr. Dovewas. Our position is perfectly clear. We lke Wherry 
housing. 

Mr. Scrivner. We believe in it, too. 

Mr. Doveuas. It is one way to get acceptable housing. 

At the present time the existing act expires June 30, 1955. We may 
have a few more weeks in which to set up a Wherry project that can 
reach a state where it would go ahead even if the act expired. I am 
sure that one reason we have difficulty is that possible sponsors are 
not very much interested when they do not think the act is going to 
continue. 

Mr. Suepearp. Will the gentleman yield at that point! 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Because of comments I have received relative to an 
identical expression such as you have just given us, Mr. Secretary, 
on January 31 I addressed a communication to the Federal Housing 
Administration, and I quote their response : 

In response to your inquiry of January 27, this is to advise that, since 


August 1, 1954, the FHA has received three applications for mortage insurance 
under title VIII Wherry housing program. These applications are as follows: 


AIR FORCE 


Sampson Air Force Base—500 dwelling units. Application submitted August 
27, 1954. 
NAVY 


Brunswick, Me.—112 dwelling units. Application submitted October 12, 1954. 

Algiers, La.—90 dwelling units. Application submitted November 19, 1954. 

All of these applications were still in process in our insuring office as of 
December 31, 1954, none having been processed to the stage permitting adver- 
tising for bids. 

In addition to the above applications, preliminary discussions have been 
held with respect to the following tentative applications: 


ARMY 


Schofield Barracks, T. H.—1,326 dwelling units. 
Fort Hood, Tex.—725 dwelling units. 

Camp Carson, Colo.—1,500 dwelling units. 
Fort Meade, Md.—2,000 dwelling units. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.—100 dwelling units. 


NAVY 
Cecil Field, Fla.—132 dwelling units. 
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ATR FORCE 


Wichita, Kans.—400 dwelling units. 

Salina, Kans.—300 dwelling units. 

If I may be of any further assistance in this matter, please call me or write 
me again. 

I do not want to take my colleague’s time, but I think this is rather 
pertinent about getting sponsors. A sponsor does not come into the 
field of function until the presentations are made from the military 
branch, whether it be the Army, Navy, or Air Force, to the Federal 
Housing Administration, and from the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion it goes into the advertised bid character. That is the correct pro- 
cedure, is it not? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Consequently the FHA could not put out for bids 
what it had not received through the routine procedure from the mili- 
tary organizations. 1 think that is obvious. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. | know in California there was one instance that was 
just about 21 days ahead of the last law-extension barrier, and in that 
application alone there were 14 contractors that wanted to bid. In 
other words, if we do not get the thing to a bidding process it is a 
little bit dificult. 

I assume if we do not have contractors it means we should have bids 
acceptable to contractor procedure. 

Mr. Dovetas. 1 think that generally is an accurate statement. I 
think sometimes you have preliminary information as to the possi- 
bility of going into a particular area. We have, I think, not less than 
15 Wherry projects that we would like to see developed. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is stopping you from having them developed? 

Mr. Dove.as. 1 would be happy to come back with a detailed report, 
rather than to try to refer to a few of them. 

Secretary Tatsurr. Do we not have to get a sponsor before we 
advertise ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. No, sir; you do not. 

Mr. Dovetas. No, you do not; that is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. No, sir; youdo not. What you have to do is to have 
your commands under your position notify you of a request for hous- 
ing to the degree that that housing is required. ‘Then it comes up to 
your Secretary. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think our men try to find somebody interested, 
such as a sponsor. 

Mr. Doveras. 1 would like to come back and tell you the number 
of projects we have, their present status, and why they have not pro- 
gressed further than they have. There are about 15 of them. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think that would be interesting. Again, I do not 
want to encroach upon my colleague’s time, but it is a very interesting 
development in the field, which gives an obvious reason, Mr. Secretary, 
apparently, as to the results. We cannot discuss it more at the mo- 
ment. I fully intend to develop it when Mr. Floete comes up. 

Secretary Same I would like to get that information. 

Mr. Suepparp. | received information to the effect that there was 
a definite understanding there was no more Wherry housing to be 
accepted through certain channels. We are going to iron that out. 

I do not mean that applies to the Air Force at the moment. 
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Mr. Dovetas. We are very anxious to get Wherry housing, along 
with any other acceptable housing. 


AIR FORCE RECRUITING POLICIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, we have been talking about the dif- 
ficulty of reaching the goal of reenlistments in the Air Force. For 
that reason,many of us were rather startled, if not confused, when 
we read in the papers the announcement that the Air Force had 
tape enlistments as of J anuary 20. 

ecretary Tatsorr. Had what? ] 

Mr. Scrivner. Stopped enlistments January 20, right at the time 

the other services were taking advantage of the proposed extension 


of educational benefits accrual to get their new enlistments. 
Secretary Tatzorr. I do not know why that was. 


(The following statement was submitted later :) 


Monthly Air Force recruiting quotas are set as part of a long-range plan to 
establishment a reasonable flow of new recruits, in numbers consistent with 
training capability and the requirements for manning Air Force units. 

Our training program is geared to build a force of capable, career-minded 
individuals prepared to meet the needs of an operational, combat-ready Air 
Force. Recruiting quotas are based on the number of men who can be effec- 
tively trained during a given period. The Air Force, building for the future, 
cannot afford to disrupt its orderly, efficient progression by varying its intake 
of personnel on the basis of unpredictable contingencies which arise from time 
to time. We must not accept more individuals in a given month than we require 
or can accommodate. 

The Air Force desires to enlist men who are interested in a military career. 
Increasing recruiting quotas for the month of January to accommodate indi- 
viduals who have chosen the Air Force simply to benefit from the GI bill of 
rights would only result in accommodating many who, after expensive training, 
would leave at the end of the first enlistment. This would perpetuate the prob- 
lem of low reenlistments, which is already of the greatest concern. Indications 
from the field are that truly career-minded young Americans, when told that 
the local recruiting quota for the month has been filled, willingly accept the 
situation and will be back next month to enlist. 

We oppose a last minute revision of recruiting objectives for the purpose of 
extending GI benefits to a greater number of men. We feel that recruiting, like 
training, must be completely in phase with the overall plan for Air Force expan- 
sion. 

In consonance with the above policy, the January procurement objective was 
established at 14,000. By the 20th of January, it was evident that there was 
an abnormal number of enlistees in the recruiting pipeline and recruiting was 
stopped. In keeping all valid commitments which had been made by Air Force 
recruiters, the January quota was exceeded by about 5,000. 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Either at this point or at the appropriate point I 
wish there could be a full and complete explanation of some of the 
background and the reasons for some of the crashes that are quite 
disturbing, particularly on the C-119’s. 

(The information is as follows:) 


1, Beginning after World War II our accident rate in relation to the num- 
ber of hours flown has steadily declined. Each accident has been thoroughly 
and meticulously investigated with a view of taking prompt corrective action. 
This action has contributed to a decrease of about 50 percent from the over- 
all accident rate in 1945. 

2. In regard to the C-119, the aircraft made its maiden flight in December 
1947 and was first accepted in sizable numbers in September 1949. Since its 
acceptance this aircraft has been thoroughly evaluated by the Air Force. It 
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did an admirable job during the Korean conflict and has been determined to 
be an excellent aircraft for the tactical-type mission it was designed to perform. 

8. The accident rate for the C-119 has continuously declined and during 
calendar year 1954 there were only 10 accidents per 100,000 hours flown. Over 
half of the C-119 accidents during the calendar year 1954 were caused by per- 
sonnel error; 31 percent of the accidents were due to malfunction or failure 
of material. These percentages are approximately in the same proportion as 
.the United States Air Force average. 

4. The cause of the recent C—119 accident near Smyrna, Tenn., was a mal- 
function of the right propeller. Action has been taken to eliminate the cause 
of the propeller failure. The cause of other C-119 incidents during a recent 
arctic training exercise was a failure of part of the engine. Necessary modifi- 
eations are in process or under development which will correct all known de- 
ficiencies. Until these modifications are complete more frequent and search- 
ing engine inspections are being made. 

5. Our efforts to improve the safety of flight in all military aircraft have 
paid dividends, There has been a constant decrease in the rate of occurrence 
of accidents for the past several years besed on the number of hours flown. 
Our flight safety program will continue to be aggressive and effective. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Sortvner. Last year, Mr. Secretary, we were discussing the 
subject of proficiency flying, and a request was made to leave con- 
trol up to the Air Force itself. The statement was that if we left 
it up to the Air Force the cost of this program could be considerably 
reduced. 

At this point in the record I wish you would furnish us a complete 
statement as to what your present program is on proficiency flying: 
whether the cost of it has been reduced, and if so how much; and how 
that reduction was made. Please insert in the record what the re- 
sults have been from the flying status board and what they have done 
in the way of eliminating some of the non-flying people who were 


getting flying pay. 
(The information is as follows:) 


The Air Force by revision of procedures relative to the allocation of flying 
hours, reporting practices and specific directive, has insured that the majority 
of proficiency flying requirements (combat readiness training) are accom- 
plished while performing airlift and/or operational support flights which are 
essential to the Air Force mission. Such dual purpose flights have resulted 
in maximum benefit from each hour flown and a savings to the Air Force. 

Operational support flying hours are programed to provide for essential liaison 
and logistic support and combat readiness training. These hours allocated to 
commands are flown by pilots who fill operational or flight training positions 
within flying organizations as well as those who may be assigned other duties. 
While flying these hours, pilots must complete the proficiency requirements that 
have been established by the Secretary of the Air Force. Operational support 
hours are recorded in the following manner. 

(a) Flights solely for combat readiness training in compliance with AFR 
60-2 (regulation required by Public Law 458). 

(b) Flights having the dual purpose of accomplishing essential airlift and 
training when, in addition to fulfilling operational support requirements, the 
flight also provides combat readiness training for the crew. 

(c) Special missions ordered for purposes other than above, wherein combat 
readiness training is a byproduct benefit and the flight is scheduled in conjunction 
with a special operational commitment, such as special rescue missions and 
civil assistance flights. 

Statistics reveal that the bulk of operational support hours flown, approxi- 
mately 67 percent, directly contribute to the support of command operational 
requirements as in (0) and (c) above. 

There is no method of determining the amount that is saved the Air Force 
by requiring commands to utilize operational support flying hours on dual pur- 
pose flights. However, it is apparent from the percentage of hours flown in 
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support of command operations that the combat readiness training is being 
used to good advantage, If this program was not available it would be neces- 
sary to activate additional Air Force transport squadrons or to depend on 
commercial facilities at greater expense to the Air Force. 

The number of combat readiness training hours in all categories (the flying 
accomplished on operational support aircraft) has decreased slightly over fiscal 
year 1953 although total flying time has increased *by 121 percent since fiscal 


Operational support hours 
[Millions] 


Hours—Continued 
1954 


The percentage of hours allocated to operational support flying (combat 
readiness training in all categories) has steadily declined when examined in 
proportion to overall Air Force flying. 


Operational support hours as percentage of total Air Force flying hour program 
Percent of program: Percent of program—Continued 
1951 1954. 


1 Programed PF 56-1. 


The foregoing clearly indicates implementation of Air Force policy of direct- 
ing the maximum resources to the primary missions of tactical unit and student 
pilot training. It should be emphasized, however, that we have found by 
experience that the supplemental airlift of personnel and material provided 
by these operational support aircraft is essential to the commands. 

The cost of the hours programed or flown on operational support aircraft is 
as follows: 


| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 | 1956 


1, 274, 418 | 1, 003, 650 1, 162, 592 1, 229, 570 
$119, 491, 337 $102, 730, 763 $120, 357, 263 | $127, 725, 542 


The reduction in cost between fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 was due to 
the imposition of drastic restrictions on the combat readiness training program 
in fiscal year 1954. This reduction was made at the expense of flying training 
both for the new officer who must receive additional seasoning, and the experi- 
enced officer who must maintain his flying skill. After fully understanding the 
intent of the Congress relative to the limitation of ‘‘proficiency” flying, the Air 
Force established a ist pilot flying hour requirement at 65 hours per pilot for 
the fiscal year 1955 and 1956. This program will necessarily increase as the 
Air Force expands to 137 wings. Several new types of aircraft ar utilized for 
this program. These aircraft are more closely associated with combat types and 
the cost of operation is greater. Combat readiness training time has been used 
to provide “upgrade” training into jet type aircraft for officers in the category 
known as the mobilization and professional resource. This training has in- 
creased the combat capability of the Air Force appreciably. During fiscal year 
1953, 2,086 aircraft were assigned to the operational support category. In 
fiscal year 1954, aircraft in this category were reduced by 223. 

There are currently no Air Force personnel who receive flying pay who do 
not actually fly. All persons who receive this pay must qualify under the pro- 
visions of appropriate Air Force regulations as well as Executive Order 10152, 
dated August 17, 1950. The man-year allocations of flying status for noncrew 
members are rigidly controlled by Headquarters USAF. Each such position re- 
quested by major commanders must be fully justified before approval. 

To assure that each rated member of the Air Force provides a mobilization 
potential for duty as a member of a combat crew, as commander or as a staff 
officer in positions requiring an aeronautical rating, the Central Flight Status 
Selection Board has taken the following action : 
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(a) Permanently suspended 230 rated officers from flying status who were 
referred by flying evaluation boards. 

(b) Recommended suspension of 36 rated officers during its initial annual 
review of rated officers with over 14 years commissioned service. Final action 
on these officers will be completed by March 15, 1955. 

These suspensions reflect a review of 903 records of rated personnel, of whom 
317 were considered for suspension. 

Approximately 739 officers were suspended for other causes. 

Action has been taken to remove courier officers from flying status. Approxi- 
mately 100 courier officers will have been removed from flying status by July 
1, 1955. 


COST OF JET PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, some time ago the statement was 
made that it cost $120,000 to train a jet pilot. I requested of your 
Office a breakdown of the figures that went into that $120,000. I got 
a response from you under date of February 3 which sets out 5 different 
items, but to me that is not a breakdown. 

Secretary Taxsorr. I will tell you what I have decided on that. 
After your letter and after questions from the Secretary of Defense 
Office and various other people, if you give them a figure they take 
exception to it. Everybody has been tiking exception to our figures 
for the last 2 years, ever since I have been here, on the cost of this 
training; and I do not blame them, because these cost figures vary. 
So we have made a contract with Price, Waterhouse, who are well- 
known accountants, to come in here and go into our costs and come up 
with a figure on these various training items. Has that contract been 
put into effect? I know we have talked to the people. I do not know 
whether it is started or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can we expect to have the results of that study 
before these hearings are over ¢ 

Secretary Tatzorr. I should imagine it would take 6 weeks. I want 
to know. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to know, too. So we will have that available 
when this study is made? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was another statement made that these 
Thunderbird shows cost $200,000. That sounded farfetched. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is ridiculous. 

Mr. Scrivner. I started an inquiry myself, and I find now that some 
of your folks come up with figures that show somewhere around $2,500 
or $3,000 maximum. 

Secretary Ta.zorr. If they did not do that flying they would be 
doing some other flying. 

Mr. Scrivner. I get a thrill every time I see them. 

Secretary Tatgorr. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. I watch the Navy fliers, the Marine fliers, and the 
Air Force fliers. It is a good thing to know that not only do we have 
planes which are that good but also we have fliers who are so skilled 
and that they are the men who are instructing our youngsters. To 
spend a little money like that, as much as I would like to see the spend- 
ing cut, pays dividends. 

We know it costs money to train a jet pilot, although the $120,000 
seems high. 

We know it costs just as much to train a Reserve jet pilot as it costs 
to train a regular Air Force jet pilot. We sometimes wonder, since 
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it costs so much, why some of these Keserve jet pilots are r. i. fd If 
we have that much investment we connot afford to r. i. f. them, 
Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 


PROGRESS IN TURBOPROPS 


Mr. Scrivner. Another matter I have been discussing with the Air 
Force for a long time is the matter of the turboprops. They appeal to 
me for several reasons, but the program just did not seem to get under 
way the way I should have liked to have seen it. 

At this point in the record I should like to have a fairly complete 
statement from somebody as to what progress we are making on that. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have men ip our research and development 
who think we ought to skip over the turboprops entirely. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know a lot of them thought that. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I am not sure but that they are right. Those 
are things we have to leave up to our engineering and development 
groups. We are making progress in the three different types. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have one of your research and development men 
give us a fairly complete picture on the turboprop situation. 

Secretary Tatzorr. What do you want on the turboprops? Do you 
want an engineering treatise ? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, not a treatise. What are we getting? What 
progress is being made on turboprops? 

Secretary TaLsorr. We can give the development. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does the future seem to hold? 

Mr. Dovetas. I can tell you right now a lot about it. 


Secretary Tatporr. So can I. However it is classified, so if we can 
go off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR FORCE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Despite some of the situations we have discussed, Mr. 
Secretary, I do for my own part wart to commend the Air Force for a 
very fine job they have done in the past 2 years. They have come up 
with some very startling results. They have shown us they cannot only 
reach the goal in the number of wings they had predicted they would, 
but even a greater number. Not only that, they have reached a greater 
number of wings and they have done it with a substantially smaller 
number of military personnel than they then thought they could, 
which demonstrates that there have been great strides made in the con- 
servation or use of manpower and the better use of manpower, and a 
showing all the way through that there has been a great deal of very 
fine and constructive work done, for which the Air Force should have 
credit. Of course, you have to take the blame for the bad, so you and 
General Twining as well are entitled to commendation for these fine 
results. You are all to be commended for the very good job you have 
been doing. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Miller. 


¥YROGRESS IN BUILDING UP AIR FORCE WINGS 


Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary, the budget highlights that were given 
to this committee as a classified document indicated, whenever they 
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were gotten up, that the Air Force would have 130 wings in being and 
equipped at the end of fiscal year 1956. Am I correct in my recollec- 
tion that Secretary Wilson or somebody else told us that that estimate 
had gone up in recent weeks ? 

General CaLLtaHan. We have found since the budget estimates were 
made and these highlights were sent forward that we would be able to 
activate one wing one quarter earlier, which brings the actual activa- 
tion date into fiscal year 1956. We have done that in accordance with 
our overall plan to move the buildup of our 137-wing force forward 
to the extent that we can. 

Mr. Miuter. It seems to me that I recollect the Secretary saying 
something about some period in which you were ahead of schedule by 
something like four wings. 

General CaLttaHAN. That is the same date that you have in mind, 
Mr. Miller. The original schedule that we had set out was for 127 
wings by the end of fiscal year 1956. We had previously, this within 
the last 6 to 9 months, come to the conclusion that we would be able 
to actually have 130 wings on board by the end of fiscal year 1956, 
rather than 127 which had previously been scheduled. The 127- 
wing figure at the end of fiscal year 1956 was the number you were 
given a year ago. 

Mr. Mitter. A year ago. 

General CALLAHAN. So that actually there is an advance of four 
wings to be activated by that date. We anticipate that we will have 
a full 127 wings operational by that date. 

Mr. Mitter. You anticipate having four wings more actually in 
being and in the flesh, so to speak, than had been your estimate of the 
situation a year ago? 

General CaLLaHANn. As you appreciate, there is a period of time 
from the activation date until you get a wing into the flesh, as it were. 
By your terminology I would say that we will have 131 wings acti- 
vated officially and formally by the end of fiscal year 1956 but that 
as far as being in the flesh and operational is concerned we will have 
127 wings which was our prior commitment. 

Mr. Mitier. Do I understand you to mean, General, by operational, 
that they are ready to click, so to speak, whereas by activation do you 
mean just the paper designation that we have heard so much about 
in the past, or do you mean you would have the planes and personnel 
but they would not have been molded into a working unit ? 

General CaLLaHan. These four wings will not be equipped and 
manned and ready to perform their mission by that date. The wings 
will be in being and they will be in the process of receiving personnel 
and equipment. 

Mr. Miter. That is a substantial increase over your estimates of a 
year ago at that, is it not? 

General Catnanan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. And something we should all be very pleased about. 
I personally want to congratulate all concerned. T thought it was 
a fine, wholesome sign that we were ahead of schedule in that im- 
portant buildup. 

General CaLtLanan. Your interpretation of that, I believe, is an 
accurate one. 

Mr. Miuver. I am sure we are all very glad that the program is 
coming along better rather than worse than had been hoped. I for one 
am delighted. 
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DEFENSE PROGRAM LEVEL 


When the Secretary of Defense was here he also gave us his view 
that the “crash buildup” period which developed when things began 
to go wrong in 1950 had about terminated, and that we were in a period 
of leveling off. As I recollect his testimony he indicated that barri 
some substantial change in the international situation he anticipate 
that our strength and expenditures in the Defense Department would 
run along very much as they are at present for a number of years to 
come. Does the Department of the Air Force concur in that general 
estimate of the situation ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In your opinion, then, Mr. Secretary, there is no rea- 
sonable hope nor wise planning for any sharp decrease in the size of 
our Air Force in the ieonannabte future ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir. 


PROPORTION OF REGULAR OFFICERS AND RESERVISTS 


Mr. Miter. A year ago, as I recollect it, I think you or maybe Gen- 
eral White or somebody on your staff told me at that time that the 
Air Force personnel on active duty consisted of about 20 percent hard- 
core regular personnel and about 80 percent citizen-soldiers, reservists. 
I hate to use the word “reserve” because we get it confused with the 
inactive force; but the percentage was about 20 percent regular and 
80 perenne nonregular. 


ecretary Tatsorr. That was officers. 

Mr. Mixer. That was officers? 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is officers. 

Mr. Mixer. What would you say the figures would be at this time? 

Secretary Tarzorr. I think I have the exact figure here. Officers: 
23,746 regulars and 104,144 reservisits exclusive of warrant officers. 

Mr. Miter. Is it possible to give similar figures with respect to 
your enlisted personnel or nonoflicer personnel ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. The enlisted personnel are all regular enlistees. 

Mr. Miuier. They are regular, if they enlist, and whether they are 
career people or not you cannot tell until they stay in. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Until they reenlist. 

Mr. Miuier. Going back to your officer personnel, does it not seem 
unwise in view of the fact that nobody can reasonably picture a sud- 
den or rapid reduction in the need for trained officers of the Air Force, 
that the percentage should be so out of line ? 

Secretary Tauzorr. I think we all feel that to a certain degree. The 
Army and the Navy feel the same. They are about the same propor- 
tion of regulars and reservists. 

Mr. Miter. I believe the Army certainly would be pretty nearly 
that. My recollection is that the Navy has a good deal higher per- 
centage of career personnel. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Secretary Tatzorr. They have about 50,000 Regular officers, so I 
am told from the boys here. 

Mr. Miturr. There is another thing which enters into the thinking, 
as I see it. That is that the emphasis today is on expanding airpower. 
That may come hard for some of us old foot soldiers to say, but the 
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fact is that the emphasis today is on expanding airpower. That is the 
one service which in the present budget is increasing its personnel 
in the coming fiscal year. 

Secretary Tauzorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. In view of the difficulties that we admittedly are having 
in making the service attractive for people to stay in for extended 

»eriods, would it not be a very fine national investment to increase the 
egular Air Force officer corps by at least 50 percent? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I do not know whether it would or not. I do 
not know whether it would be a good investment or not. I do not know. 

Mr. Dovetas. I have inquired about this before. We are actively 
engaged in a study to try to determine the type of request for an 
increase in regular, authorized officer personnel. 

Mr. Miter. I] have no conviction of my own on this, you understand, 
Mr. Secretary. I am not criticizing or even offering a solution. But it 
seems to me that it is something that should be thought over very 
carefully. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I think you are right. I know we have a lot of 
reservists now who would like to come into the service and like to 
make it their careers, 


TRANSFER OF RESERVE OFFICERS TO REGULAR AIR FORCE 


Mr. Mitier. I am going to pass onto another thing that I have 
talked to you and your staff about many times. It is this insecurity 
which attaches to the Reserve commissioned service. Whether rightly 
or wrongly it is deeply ingrained in the minds of many of us old 
Reserve officers of the Army, Navy and Air Force that unless you are 
in the Regular Establishment you are under some handicap so far as 
promotions are concerned because you are not looked upon as a pro- 
fessional. If that feeling is present in the Air Force it seems to me it 
would be an incentive to have more of your personnel definitely dedi- 
cated to the Air Force as a professional career rather than in a fringe 
where they are actually engaged in it but they do not know how long 
they are going to be there. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I agree with you. I think that our analysis 
ought to be made and really studied. I think General Twining com- 
ing in at this moment may have some definite thoughts about that. 
l am pretty sure he would have. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Murr. Mr. Secretary, I am very much interested in the gen- 
eral’s reactions to that, but I would like to save some time for my 
colleagues. I would appreciate it if the general would insert his 
comments at this point. 

(The following statement was supplied :) 

Reserve officers are afforded the opportunity of being commissioned in the 
Regular Air Force under the provisions of section 506, Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947. The criteria for appointment with respect to age and service is estab- 
lished in the above-cited law. For example, an applicant for appointment on 
the Air Force promotion list may not exceed age 27 by more than the number 
of years, months and days (not to exceed 5 years) of actual Federal commis- 
sioned service perfurmed by him since December 31, 1947, with the Army of 
the United States or the Air Force. 


Since July 1, 1949, a total of 2,564 Reserve officers have been tendered appoint- 
ments in the Regular Air Force. 
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Within the past few days a legislative proposal has been initiated wherein 
the authorized strength of Air Force Regular officers would be increased from 
27,500 to 35,000. Should this legislative proposal be approved during this 
session of the Congress, the additional 7,500 vacancies authorized would all be 
filled, within a period of 12 months, from among Reserve officers now serving 
on extended active duty. 


HARDSHIPS CAUSED BY RELEASE OF OFFICERS FROM ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Muzer. Along that same line I think we are all agreed that 
anything which tends to give a feeling of professional security to de- 
sirable personnel is important. I am sure that one of the negative 
factors with respect to continued service of experienced people in the 
Air Force is this uncertainty. 

The other day before this committee Secretary Burgess, of the 
Defense Department, said in his formal statement about the Air 
Force—he had been talking about the Army and said the same thing 
applied: 

It is presently programed for an overstrength of approximately 3,500 offi- 

cers in fiscal 1956. 
And then he went on to explain the various ways that problem is 
met by the services, one of which I think is particularly unfortunate. 
That is that when you finally get to a point that so many people have 
to be released a certain number of names are brought up before a 
board. I have sat on military boards, and we all know that the 
boards are conscientious and try to do their best, but it is not a very 
happy way to be tried when your economic welfare is involved, with- 
out a hearing, when you are being tried in comparison with a lot 
of intangibles. 

We have also seen the other angle, where a board selects 1 person 
or a Congressman selects 1 out of 50 to go to West Point. That is 
pretty tough, but at least the fellow who is selected is happy, and the 
ones who do not get the appointment are no worse off and no stigma 
attaches. 

I have reviewed a good many of these cases in all the services, and 
I think I am very safe in saying that many of the officers who have 
been dropped under those circumstances are really pretty high-grade 
officers. The selection is not.a removal of somebody who does not 
measure up to necessary standards in many, many cases, and yet that 
stigma attaches in a way. It upsets the man’s morale and it upsets 
his friends. 

T have talked a good deal about cases of my own personal knowledge. 
Right now one of my constitutents I talked to you about over a year 
ago is involved. I cannot find anything wrong in his 201 file, after 
he had been a field officer for over 15 years and after 19 years of active 
service in the Army and the Air Force, he was compelled to quit be- 
cause a board said that he was one of the ones that did not survive that 
sort of screening. He was not able to appeal because he was in transit, 
so he never got a review, but he was out. 

Now, he went home into my community and tried to earn a living, 
but he is in his forties. He cannot draw any retirement for another 
15 or more years. He has an expensive family to maintain. He just 
could not, without a backlog, make a go of it in the time he had to get 
going, so he is back now in the Air Force as an airman, second class. 

That is the type of negative incentive that really disturbs me very 
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much. It seems to me that every effort should be made first—even if 
we have to spend a little more money—to absorb some of these cases; 
and, secondly, if you have to let a good man go it seems to me there 
ought to be a department in the Air Force with a mission to see that 
such individuals are helped to get jobs where they can earn a living 
either as a civilian employee of the Department, working for some 
other Government agency or in private enterprise. I feel very 
strongly about it. Iam sure it sel do a lot for morale if you could 
put some of these fellows in the position where they felt, “I have a job 
and if Idomy duty faithfully I can hold it.” 

I do not believe any of your 80 percent, as they get older, are goin 
to feel happy when they know if there is some change in stsahath 
they might be told, “Goodby, boys,” and the longer they stay in the 
harder it is to make the change. 

I do not think anybody who has not done it—after serving many 
years in the military suddenly gone back into civil life to make a 
living—realizes what a real struggle it involves. I have done it twice 
in my lifetime and I know from experience. 


CONDITIONS AT CHATEAUROUX 


In closing, I have a pleasant thing to mention. Last year about 
this time we were hearing a great deal about the difficulties at Chat- 
eauroux. I happened to pass near there and had the chance to run 
in unexpectedly and to talk to the people there. I was pleased to 
find their attitude was, “Bring on all the inspectors and visitors you 
can; we would like to show them what a good outfit we have.” ey 
have evidently made a very fine comeback in that area. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, since the time 
this budget before us was prepared, several important events and 
changes have taken place. In the light of these developments, do you 
believe or feel that a reappraisal or a new look at our military needs, 
dollarwise, is in order sid necessary ¢ 

General Twintne. No; I donot. I think we are still in good shape 
to meet the situations that might develop. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you feel that way too, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Taxgorr. I do; yes. 


RELATIONSHIP OF NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN TO AIR FORCE 


Mr. OsrertTac. Reference has been made by my colleagues to our 
potential strength, and the relationship of the Reserve to our man- 
power situation. You may have referred to this previously, but 
would you care to say a word as to the possible effect or the relation- 
ship of the National Reserve plan, which is now before the Congress, 
to the manpower requirements of the Air Force? Will it have any 
effect, and, if so, in what way? 

Secretary Tatzorr. We are going to have a hearing on that Monday 
and go into all of the various fletat s. 
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I have taken the position from an overall military standpoint it is 
beneficial. That it does not affect the Air Force very much is beside 
the question. 

Mr. Osterrac. The general training program contemplated under 
that Reserve program will have very little effect on Air Force train- 
ing? 

Secretary Tarporr. I did not say that. 

Mr. OsrerraG. That is the nature of my inquiry. 

Secretary TauBott. We do not know. It is not designed to help 
the Air Force. 

Mr. OstertaG. Then it will have little or no effect on the Air 
Force? 

Secretary Tausorr. It is not designed to help the Air Force, it is 
designed to help the Army more than the Navy, and more than our- 
selves. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Osrertae. If I understand you correctly, under the proposed 
budget, $6,100 million is earmarked for procurement. 

Secretary Taxporr. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. This amount when coupled to the $3,600 million un- 
obligated, makes a total of $9,700 million available for obligation 
during the fiscal year 1956; am I correct ? 

Mr. Dovewas. No, sir. We are asking for new obligational author- 
ity in the 100 series, aircraft, and related procurement, of $6,100 
million. There will be, according to our estimate a very substantial 
carryover at the end of this fiscal year to add to the $6,100 million 
that we expect. The $3 billion that you referred to is a carryover 
if 1956 and is included in, and is not in addition to, the $6,100 
million. 

Mr. Ostertac. Your total obligational authority for the fiscal year 
1956 is $20,600 million; is that correct? That is in the overall picture? 

Mr. Doveras. That is about right. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Of the total obligational authority, how much is 
available for aircraft procurement ? 

Mr. Doverias. How much of the $5,700 million is in the 100 series? 
I have it here. It may be the two figures are so much alike that I 
have misunderstood you. It appears to me that $3,625 million of the 
estimated carryover into 1956 is in the 100 series, and that includes 
$700 million of MDAP funds. 

Mr. OstrertaG. The $3,600 million is unobligated, is it not? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. You add that to the $6,100,000,000. 

Mr. Ostertag. That is what I did. 

Mr. Dovenas. I am sorry. My misunderstanding was due to the 
fact I thought that you were referring to the $3,350,000,000 carry- 
over we were discussing this morning. 

Mr. OsterraG. No. 

The point remains there are substantial funds and substantial plan- 
ning in the matter of aircraft procurement. 

In looking at the picture over the years, I take it that there have 
been peaks and valleys in production. There has been the problems 
of lead time and that of tooling and many other facets that go with 
the problem of a balanced leveling off of your requirements, and 
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as the Secretary well points out, you are faced with the terrible prob- 
lem of obsolescence. 

Am I correct in summing up the general situation that you have 
been confronted with ? 

Secretary Tatsorr: One good thing to say about that is that for 
the last 2 years we have not had peaks and valleys. We have finally 
arrived at our 137 wing program, and during the period when we 
were at 126 we did not cut back on any of our tactical stutf, so we 
are on an even keel with no peaks and valleys. 

Mr. Ostertac. How does that compare in overall production back 
to the period of the Korean war, or just preceding it? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have given you the actual acceptances in 
1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 in the budget highlights. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, there is a decline in your require- 
ments ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Not in expenditures. In the aircraft series our air- 
craft expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1956 is at a little over the 
$6 billion level and it appears likely that will continue for some 
time. We had a peak of about $6,900,000,000 in 1954. The vari- 
ation is not very great. It probably will come down to $6.4 billion in 
1955, and it is estimated for 1956 at $6,150,000,000. Those are ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Osrertac. By the same measure of comparison, would the num- 
ber of aircraft substantially follow that line? 

Mr. Dovetas. No, sir; the number of aircraft is reduced very con- 
siderably for a great many different reasons. ‘There are fewer units; 
they are bigger and they are much more expensive when they are 
bigger. 

erackied Taxtgsorr. Your B-52’s will cost 5 times as much as the 
F-102, and 10 times as much as 104. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Ostertac. I am trying to get a picture or comparison of your 
overall production requirements because a problem in which I have a 
slight knowledge and interest, comes tomy mind. You own a produc- 
tion plant near the city of Rochester. It was formerly the Odenback 
shipbuilding construction plant, which was taken over by the Air 
Force during or before World War II. That plant is operated by the 
A. O. Smith Corp., but the United States Government, through the 
Air Force, owns this plant. You have tooled it and, as [ understand, 
you have invested in the neighborhood of some $37 million there. 
This plant is now involved in the production of frame parts for jet 
bombers, and the production of bulkheads for the new 52 aircraft— 
they have a subcontract with Boeing. 

I am not raising this question with any direct interest in the A. O. 
Smith Corp., but I do recognize, and I think that you recognize, that 
we have an investment here in the first instance. We have some very 
modern equipment, tools for aircraft production, and if I understand 
correctly they are presently involved in the production of parts, of 
design and fabrication that the structural components in which the 
Rochester organization and its facilities is well equipped to handle. 


The problem that will involve these new type planes as I understand it 
is one of supersonic pressure and speed. « 
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As I understand it, their product is one of steel and titantum. Am 
I correct in that ? 

General Srone. That is right. 

Mr. Ostertac. It seems to me that closing this plant is a waste of 
vital skills, equipment and tax dollars. I understand they are phas- 
ing out at the present time with 600 skilled workmen and a $37 mil- 
lion investment on the part of the Air Force. They are right now, or 
you right now, insofar as this facility is concerned, in a no-man’s area 
between research and development and your ultimate material re- 
quirements. 

It is an unfortunate type of situation. I am wondering where and 
when research and development and the utilization of this facility are 
going to come together for the best interests of the Air Force and the 
United States Government. 

General Stone. I have been looking into this. I have been in con- 
tact with the procurement officials of the Air Materiel Command and 
the procurement people in the Air staff. The story I have can best 
be summed up by a letter which was written by General Irvine, who is 
the production man at the Air Materiel Command, to Mr. F. 8S. Cor- 
nell, who is the vice president of the A. O. Smith Co. This letter 
was dated February 9. 

Paragraph 2 reads as follows: 

We regret that you have not been successful in obtaining a sufficient volume of 
work to provide for profitable operation of a plant and hope that the A. O. Smith 
techniques and know-how in the roll forging and welding of steel and titanium 
aircraft parts can be continued profitably at your Milwukee plant. In view of 
the foregoing, it is suggested that renewed efforts be exerted by your company 
to obtain additional orders. If sufficient work is not forthcoming, it is requested 
that you notify this command approximately 60 days prior to the complete phase 
out of the work on order so that appropriate action can be taken to terminate 
the facilities contract. 

That is the final word I have on the status of the dealings between 
the Air Force and the A. O. Smith facilities. 

Mr. OstertaG. Well, thank you, General. 

The point that I am getting at primarily is the fact that it appears 
by virtue of your requirements and developments that you will even- 
tually need this type of production, and yet, despite your investment 
and despite the fact that you have some six-hundred-odd-trained-and- 
skilled workers there, this outfit is phasing out and this plant will be 
put into mothballs. 

Secretary Ta.norr. I will look into it immediately. Boeing at the 
present time, on their B—52 contractors, are subcontracting over 50 
percent. Therefore, we would only be notified by some of our men who 
are following this work. It is not a contract with the Air Force. It 
is a subcontract with Boeing. Where Boeing will turn for this prod- 
uct I do not know. 

General Sronr. If I may enlarge on that point a bit, Boeing, as we 
know, was contracting at one time with A. O. Smith for flat tracks, 
and their costs were high. They needed a second source and more flat 
tracks as a result of the increase in production, and they went out for 
competitive bidselsewhere. They have gotten other corporations who 
‘an build these flat tracks at a much lower price than the A. O. Smith 
was able to do. 
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The Air Force tried to get A. O. Smith into this business in time to 
give them a good opportunity so that we could keep that facility open 
if it was feasible. In view of the cheaper price of the competitors, the 
Boeing Co. let the contract go to these competitors at a marked re- 
duction in cost. 

Mr. Osrertac. I have this much more to say about it. The Air 
Force has taken the position or attitude that it is in large measure 
the responsibility of the A. O. Smith Co. or corporation, to find con- 
tracts and work to keep the plant open. I am not so sure that the 
A. O. Smith people care a bit as to whether or not they operate that 
plant. This is only a branch plant, owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Air Force. You own the tools, you own the property, 
and it is essential to meeting your requirements if and when the chips 
are down. It seems to me that the responsibility for the preservation 
of the productivity of this plant does not rest with the A. O. Smith 
people but rather the Air Force. I want to impress upon you the 
importance of this facility to the production of new developments in 
the aircraft field. In my opinion we cannot afford to keep this impor- 
tant property in a state of readiness. 

Secreta ALBoTT. We are going to have a lot more phasing out of 
our aircraft companies over the next couple of years. ere are going 
to be a lot of those facilities that are not going to be filled up. You 
le feel panicky, and very disturbed, when you get a condition 

e this. 

Mr. Osrertac. But you have an investment. What are we going to 
do with it? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have had a lot of those investments. We 
built a lot of plants during that ner but you cannot keep it open 
if you cannot operate it cheaper than the competitor. 

Mr. OsterTac. I grant you it is a difficult problem. If there is 
any way by which you can protect or preserve this facility, I think it 
would * in the interest of your future needs. I am thinking of 
Sen that are in the mill which this plant is equipped to 

roduce. 
' I have just one more — Mr. Secretary. 

My collengue, Mr. Miller, referred to it in a complimentary sort 
of way. You will remember that a year ago I expressed concern with 
‘regard to the conditions that existed at Chasenis Reaux, France. 

r. Miller referred to the fact that conditions have improved. 

On or off the record, will you comment on the conditions at Cha- 
teau Reaux in connection with the employment of indigenous per- 
sonnel? I am referring to the employment of Communists. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR FORCE CAPABILITIES UNDER 1956 BDGET 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I direct your attention to page 1 of your 
statement. The second paragraph reads: 

Our budget, which calls for a total of $14.53 billion in new obligation authority 
for the Air Force, is a good budget. The $14.53 billion along with $5.7 billion 
from previous years’ budgets and about $350 million of reimbursements will give 
the Air Force a total obligation authority this next year of $20.6 billion. 

In view of that statement by the Secretary, the fact remains after 
you get the $20.6 billion, if you can get it, and even after you have 
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the 180 wings operational in the air, if that were tomorrow, and there 
was full-scale war, plus your continental defense, if the people of this 
country have an idea that. we are going to be fully protected because 
of these billions, or because of this great Air Force, or because of our 
continental defense system as it exists, and as it is proposed to be 
extended within the next year or so, that idea, as a matter of fact, is a 
false concept of the defense that they are buying for $20 billion, if that 
is what they think they are buying, is it not? 

They are not going to get what the average man in the street, if I 
have any idea of what he is thinking, thinks he is going to get; is that 
not true? If they attack or come in, if they have A-bombs, or any kind 
of nuclear stuff, with what they have now, or with what we think they 
have now, regardless of what you are going to get, you are not going to 
stop an enemy force if it is of the size and quality and caliber we sus- 
pect at least theRussians have. 

General TwiIniNnc. Well, we are certainly going to do the best job 
we can. 

Mr. Froop. On that we will have no debate. I am sure of that. 

General Twin1ne. We are building the best equipment we can in 
both our offensive and defensive forces, and we hope by 1957 we can 
cover these likely approaches and do considerable damage to an 
attacker coming in. We hope to do so much damage that they will 
not want to try. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know of anybody who could have a better air 
force, and I know of no better general to command it, and I do not 
know of a better technical continental system than we are going to 
have for $20.6 billion, but all these things being true—and I am giving 
you all your air wings operational and beefed to the limit, and I am 
plugging up the holes in your continental screen, and I am putting 

oth screen wings out, the Atlantic and the Pacific, the picket ships, 

the Texas towers and the rest—if these Russians are as prepared as we 
think they are with what we think they have, airborne, nuclear, and 
their ability to deliver, or the wherewithal to deliver some of it, the 
American people, under those circumstances, must have an idea that 
they are as safe and as sound as a bug in the rug and nothing is going 
to happen; is that not true? 

General Twrn1tne. That is correct, but I think the very fact that the 
Congress is willing to spend this much for defense and offense in the 
air that you just spoke of, including the radar extensions and all of 
that, will be such a deterrent that this fellow will not attack this 
country because of the cost to him. 

Also, you are certainly correct, if he should in the years to come put 
on a mass air attack against this country, the public should not think 
we could stop every bomber. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean years to come; I mean July 1, 1956. 

General Twrntne. 1959 would be better. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about 1959. I am giving you your full 
complement of air wings for the purpose of my question, now. 

General Twintne. We will not have spent all this money by then. 

Mr. Fioop. General, this is hypothetical. I say, if you had every- 
thing you want by 1956, and if you had it tomorrow morning and these 
fellows attacked, even with what you will have then, plus the plugged 
screens and whatnot, you are not buying $20 billion worth of security 
from Russian air attack under all the circumstances; is that not so? 
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General Twinine. That is right. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that you are buying $20 billion worth. 

Mr. Fioop. You are buying $20 billion worth. 

Mr. Doveuas. But I do not think it is perfect. 

Mr. Foon. I am not going to have this confused. We are buying, 
I am sure, and I have said so, plus the fact. we will take out of this, 
and you expect us to take out, but I am going to give you the $205 
billion; I am going to give you what you asked for, but I do not 
want the people of this country—and a lot of these things have been 
said by the Air Force here.and. it has been quite.a love feast most of 
the afternoon, and that is all right, I have no quarrel with the Air 
Force—but with all of these beatitudes, I-do not want the public 
to think that they are getting anything more than you and IL have 
just said. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I do not think they do. How could they think 
they are? 

Mr. Fioop. You and I are not not going to debate what they think. 
I do not know any more than you. I say, if my hypothesis has 
any value, if that is what they think, and for what it is worth, my 
opinion is, and I have reasonable cause to believe that the man in 
the street: 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, no, there is where I disagree with you. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Let me say something. A few minutes ago 
Mr. Scrivner said you differed with him, and it is a matter of opinion. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right. 

Mr. Froop. I differ with you, Mr. Secretary, and it is a matter of 
opinion. My opinion is that the American people have been led to 
believe that because of what you say you are going to do, and from 
what they hear, it is my opinion that the American people have an 
entirely erroneous concept of how they are going to be protected 
after you get all the wings you want, after this radar screen is set 
up. I think they are expecting too much, and I want them to know 
that for this amount of money, maybe for any amount of money— 
and that is going to be my next question—they cannot get it. 

Now, my next question is this: 

Secretary Tatzorr. Before you ask the question, may I make an 
observation? The last time I made a speech in New York somebody 
in the audience said, “We came to have fun, and we are scared to 
death.” 

Certainly, every speech that has been made by General Twining, 
General White, Secretary Douglas, and myself, in it we have told 
the truth about what the future looks like to us. We have never 
said it is going to give us complete protection, or anything like it. 
So we do not want to fool the public, and we have tried not to. 

Mr. Fioop, Oh, my friend, I have no doubt about that. I have not 
suggested for a minute that the Air Force is perpetrating a subter- 
fuge and a fraud. 

Secretary Tasiort. I would like to know what we can do to correct 
the concept or the fear you have in your mind that we are misleading 
the public. 

Mr. Fuioop. Let me tell you a story. A former district attorney 
in my county is a very capable Polish boy, and he tells a story with an 
excellent Polish dialect. He tells a story about a Polish fisherman 
by the name of Stashko who was caught poaching on a water com- 
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pany dam. He was a fine fellow and he spoke with a broken dialect, 
and the detectives were kidding him. He said that he could answer 
any kind of a question, and he answered a lot of them. Then he 
would come to one that he could not answer and he would say “I have a 
brother, Metro. We are the two smartest fellows in the world.” 
And whenever the district attorney would ask Stashko a question that 
he could not answer, he would say that is a question for Metro. There 
was not any brother at all. 

I would be very much interested in helping you answer that ques- 
tion. I do not know, but I have a visceral sensation from talking to 
people, and from what I hear, that the American people have the idea 
that we are going to have the biggest, the greatest and the best Air 
Force in the world, with a radar screen, picket boats, and what not, 
and if and when we have all that everything is going to be hunky-dory 
and nothing is going to happen, and the Russians are not going to 
put a glove on us if they attack. That is not true. General Twining 
said it was not true. You know it is not true. I know it is not true. 
I think that you and I are concerned. If my reaction about what the 
people think is so, it is wrong. But if there is any element in it at all, 
or if any sizable numbers think so, then we are confronted with a 
very dangerous attitude on the part of John Doe in the street. I 
think that is his attitude. I think we have oversold them the Air 
Force. I donot think that you have. I think that somehow we have 
oversold the American people on the might and the majesty and the 
potential ability of this Air Force for $20 billion. 

My next question is this: It will be difficult for you to imagine a 
figure, under all the circumstances, where you can buy what they think 
they can get, is that not true? You cannot buy it? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Even with $30 billion. If the American people think 
what I think they think, then they are not going to get it for $30 bil- 
lion, any more than they will get it for $20 billion, except by a degree 
of air wings and your ability to use them; is that not about the picture ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is true. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly. Now, I wish that you would take me on a 
hop, skip, and jump around the perimeter now. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Fioop. What about all'these crashes? Every time I pick up 
a paper an aircraft has fallen out of the air and people are getting 
killed in batches of 30, 40, or 50. 

Secretary Tatzorr. We hate it worse than you. Let me tell you the 
statistics. We are improving and our accident rate per mile flown is 
going down. We have a better experience than the Navy and should 
because the Navy has more hazardous flying. That carrier business 
is tough flying. 

Mr. Froop. I do not mean that. 

Secretary Tatporr. We are facing these things, and they are ter- 
rible, and we are constantly on it. 

General Twintna. In 1954 the United States Air Force had the 
lowest accident rate in the history. In spite of the fact we were 
operating more high-powered jet equipment, we had the lowest in our 
history. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know, but that is a statistic. If 500 fellows get killed 
in 1954 airplane crashes, the fact that it is the lowest in history, or the 
lowest last year, does not impress me a bit. Why have they fallen 
down? The civilian aircraft do not fall down. 

General Twin1na.' They are not falling down. 

Mr. Froop. These newspapers are not writing short stories. They 
are falling down all over the place. 

General Twr1ntna. In casualties for hours flown, the Air Force, in 
1954, had less than at any time before. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask this, in fairness to the operational Air Force: 
What are you doing about, or can you do anything, and if you can, 
what are you doing about these crashes of groups of your men on leave 
for Christmas, or Thanksgiving, or a week end, to get together and 
chip in a couple of bucks and rent one of these nonscheds, or some 
crate, and then you pick up the paper the next morning and you find 
out where an old DC-3 fell down in Pennsylvania and 35 men got 
killed going home for Christmas. There is an awful lot of that. 

General Twrn1nc. That is a Civil Aeronautics Administration re- 
sponsibility. We cannot stop our airmen from taking a ride in an 
authorized plane under a Civil Aeronautics Administration certifi- 
cate. We cannot stop that. 

Mr. Frioopv. That is a good answer. The public is very much con- 
cerned. I mentioned the Pennsylvania incident because I had 1 
fall in my back yard a year ago and 30 or 40 boys were killed going 
back to the post from a Christmas vacation. There was a lot of that 
in the last couple of years. 

Is there any way, or can you, or do you have the right, or should you 
stop your personnel from that kind of thing? Can you say to your 
personnel, “Now look, you guys cannot hire this junk and fly around 
the country in it?” 

General Twinrnc. Not if it is an authorized airplane certificated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is going to authorize that junk and these follows have a right to rent 
it; is that it? 

General Twrninc. I do not think it is junk. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration would not authorize it if it was. 

Mr. Froop. That begs the question. I do not agree with you on 
that. I am going to find out about that. 

General Twining. I agree I personally would not want to hire 
out on some of the planes I have seen, but still they are authorized. 

Mr. Frioop. That is a Civil Aeronautics Administration problem?’ 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. While Mr. Flood is developing this to get a little better 
picture of how many crashes you have had, what was your largest loss 
In any one crash, and the average loss in crashes, and so forth? 

Mr. Manon. Did a B-36 fall a few days ago? 

General Twin1nc. He landed short. . I do not have the story. He 
landed short at Forth Worth. 

Mr. Manon. How many people were lost ? 

General Twintna. I think two. 

Mr. Foon. If he landed short, that is a different thing. 

General Twrnrno. Our B-36 record in 1954 was good. The Stra- 
tegic Air Command had the lowest rate in history; 9 major aircraft 
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accidents for 100,000 hours of flying. SAC had 9 major accidents 
throughout their force, for 100,000 flying hours per month. The 
B-36 rate was 5, 44 percent of that average. 

Mr. Manon. The B-36 goes into the air and stays there for a very, 
very long time. 

General Twrninc. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You have very few landings and takeoffs per 100,000 
miles flown. 

Mr. Dovatas. It is a safe airplane. 

Mr. Manon. That might partly explain it. 

Mr. Fioop. In most cases you cannot blame an airplane for hitting 
short. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


1. During the calendar year 1954 the B-36 had the lowest major accident rate, 
the lowest fatality rate, and a lower rate of aircraft demolished than in any 
year since quantity production of the aircraft began. This fine record was 
achieved in spite of the fact that the B-36 carries a combat aircrew higher in 
number than any other Air Force aircraft. Since the time the B-36 has been 
in operational units of the Air Force, there has been a better than 60 percent 
reduction in the major accident rate for this aircraft. During the same period, 
however, the combat capability of the aircraft has been greatly increased. This 
remarkable record has been achieved also during a period of extensive use in 
long-range flights and under simulated combat operations, while training for 
the global air mission assigned this aircraft. 

2. The requirements inherent in training B-335 combat crews present problems 
peculiar to military flying. This training includes all-weather flying, navigation 
over sea and land areas where normal radio aids are not available, as well as 
the high altitude and high performance operations over prolonged periods. Our 
actions in meeting these problems have been successful and are evidenced in 
the decrease of the accident rate. 

3. In regard to the B-36 accident at Fort Worth on February 8, 1955, is 
occurred during a dusk landing. The aircraft was landed short of the runway 
and this caused the main landing gear to collapse. Fire broke out and subse- 
quently consumed the aircraft. Two of the 20 persons aboard were fatally 
injured. Investigation thus far has revealed no evidence of materiel failure. 
It was personnel error. This is the first fatal B-36 accident since August 1954. 
We have had only 15 accidents in the B—36 in which our personnel were killed 
since its acceptance in 1948. 

4. The B-36 major accident rate, Air-Force-wide for 1954 was 5 per 100,000 
flying hours. This is approximately 45 percent lower than the average rate for 
bombardment-type aircraft. The fatal accident rate was 3 per 100,000 hours 
while the fatality rate was 26 per 100,000 hours. This fatality rate appears high 
when compared to the rate of fatal accidents. This is due to the large number 
of crew members carried on each flight. 

5. The largest number of fatalities from 1 aircraft accident occurred in Japan 
on June 18, 1953, when 129 persons were fatally injured in a C-124 Globemaster. 
During 1954 the statistics show that for every 100 major accidents, 42 persons 
were killed or an average of 0.42 per accident. 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be interesting if you would put in the 
record a more complete picture. These questions and answers are 
interesting, but they do not enable anybody to get a full picture, and 
I would like to have the full picture. 

General Twrnine. We can get that for you. 

Mr. Doveuas. Major accident rate, fatality rate, and the whole rec- 
ord in all commands. 

Mr. Manon. We do not need it in all commands. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

1. During calendar year 1954, 1,873 major aircraft accidents occurred. This 


is 202 fewer accidents than in 1953 though we flew approximately 600,000 more 
hours. 
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2. Human error was the primary cause of 59 percent of the accidents. 24 per- 
cent of the accidents resulted from materiel failure while the exact cause of 14 
percent could not be determined. 

3. Jet-fighter aircraft accounted for the greatest number and were involved 
more frequently in accidents than any other major type of aircraft during 1954. 
62 percent of our major accidents occurred in these aircraft. The major accident 
rate for each 100,000 hours flown by jet fighters in 1954 was 46 as compared to 13 
for jet bombers, 9 for conventionally powered bombers and 5 for transport-type 
aircraft. The rate for all aircraft was 20 per 100,000 flying hours. 

4. Jet-fighter aircraft also had the highest fatality rate, 14 per 100,000 hours 
flown. Jet and nonjet bombers have the next highest rates with 10, while trans- 
port has the lowest rate, 8. The average fatality rate for all aircraft was 9, 

5. United States Air Force and Air National Guard aircraft flew 9,160,203 hours 
during 1954 for a daily average of approximately 25,000 hours. There were 
7,866,258 landings made or 1 landing for each 1 hour and 9 minutes of flight. 

6. The B-36 flew the longest average time between each landing, 7 hours and 
50 minutes. The average for jet fighters and jet bombers was 1 hour and 10 
minutes and 1 hour and 50 minutes respectively. The average time between 
flights given above is not representative of the total length of missions flown 
since several takeoffs and landings are often made on each mission. 


Mr. Fioop. You are getting an awful lot of abuse for it. I do not 
know whether you should be abused or should not be abused. But if 
the boys are standing in a bar talking about, “The Air Force can’t 
fly its own aircraft,” and if all these newspaper stories are Hollywood 
stuff and you are getting a bum deal; for heaven’s sake take care of 
yourselves, because it is doing a lot of damage. 

General Twrntna. I am not protecting accidents. God knows we 
want no accidents. The improvement is really pretty good in that 
field. Weare still working on it hard. 

Mr. Froop. I believe that; certainly. 


NUMBER OF PLANES ALOFT 


General Twining. With this many planes flying, these jets, every 
time you look in the air you have 1 ,000 in the air, right now in the 
United States, somewhere, flying. 

Mr. Froop. That is the best sentence I have heard you say all day. 
That is an important sentence. That is a good statement. 

General Twintne. You are going to have accidents. 

Mr. Froop. That isa good statement. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean there are 1,000 aircraft flying at this 
time in the continental United States, or are you talking Seat the 
average per daylight-hour, or per 24 hours, or what? 

General TwIntnc. Well, I think the expression was worded “any 
time you look into the air” 

Mr. Manon. That isa rather interesting figure. 

General Twintno. It isan average. 

Mr. Manon. If you could make it make sense. 

General Twrntna. It isan average. 

Mr. Frioop. That would be a fine public statement. 

General Twintnc. And we are going to get more airplanes and 
they are going to get more complicated. That is a great worry to us, 
a terrific worry. 


NUMBER OF TAKEOFFS AND LANDINGS PER DAY 


Mr. Manon. Do you know how many takeoffs and landings you 
have in the entire Air Force of military aircraft in a day ? 
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General Twrnina. We never figured that. It would be terrific. 

Mr. Manon. I think the Air Force probably has that. I think I 
used to hear the figure 30,000. “Ty 

Mr. Fioop. I just cannot imagine the Air Force missing propa- 
ganda like that. 

General Twintnc. We can get the data on this. 

(The information is as follows:) 

During the calendar year 1954 the Air Force averaged approximately 43,000 
takeoffs and. landings daily. 


REFUELING RATE 


Mr. Fioop. There is a good story, as the chairman has developed, 
that has a lot of value. 

General Twinrnc. Here is another example along this line: SAC 
every 5 minutes, day and night, is making a refueling somewhere. 
Every 5 minutes, 24 hours a day, a SAC outfit is refueling an airplane. 

Mr. Manon. You mean in flight? 

General Twinine. In flight. It is that kind of operation in high 
powered, high speed planes that creates safety problems. Our rates 
are bound to be higher than civilian airlines, who are on a set schedule 
and fly airline courses. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a good story first to show how good a job you are 
doing and secondly for psychological purposes, if all those facts are 
true. Then every man and woman in the country should know those 
facts. That is a good story. It is very heartening information. 
They do not have it. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE AIRCRAFT 


What percentage of the Guard and Reserve have good jet aircraft? 

General Twrinina. 872 of the combat-type aircraft of National 
Guard are jet and 655 are propeller driven. They have about 60 
percent jets in their combat units. This percentage figure does not 
include trainer-type aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. You have about 2,000 in round numbers, July 1, 1956? 

General Twintne. The National Guard now has 1,527 in combat 
units, not counting trainer aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. But July 1 it will be 1,900? 

General Twinina. It goes up. This is a 31 December 1954 figure. 

Mr. Fioop. What percentage of that 1,500 for the guard is jet? 

General Twininc. About 60 percent. ; 

Mr. Fioop. What about the Reserves? Do they have about 1,000 
or 1,100? 

General Twin1nc. The Reserve has about 400 combat-type aircraft; 
183 jet and 205 prop-driven airplanes. 

oa Froop. Is this budget going to help the guard and the Reserve 
with jets ? 

General Twinine. Yes. The faster we can get the planes for 
the Air Force the faster the jets go out to the Reserve and National 
(uard, and also new troop carrier planes. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fioop. Following out this sound theory of decentralization 
through existing and developing circumstances, do you have any 
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control over or do you agree with this concentration of aircraft pro- 
duction on the west coast and Southwest of the United States? 

General Twinrnoa. No, sir; we do not like that. We would like 
to have the aircraft industry more dispersed. 

Secretary Tatzorr. We are taking steps to do that. We are going 
to try not to allow further expansion on the Pacific coast of personne 
where they have more envee 

Mr. Fxioop. I mean the physical properties. 

Secretary Tatsorr. On the shouted gonad I do not think we 
can afford to change. For instance, we have a complete new second 
source of B-52’s. We have a second source of B-47’s and a second 
source of F—100’s all in the Middle West. 

Mr. Froop. Do you not think it should be a matter of policy for 
your Office—particularly you—so far as you can, within reason, 
under our system of government, to urge this thing be progressively 
developed to get out of those pockets down there? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I agree with you 100 percent, and I made myself 
a little unpopular with our west coast manufacturers, but I do not 
mind that. ‘That has to be done. 

Mr. Foon. It is very bad. 

Secretary Tatgorr. It has to be done. We want to give an outfit 
an order for a lot of guided missiles, and they want to put them in 
California, and I have said they cannot have the contract if they 
are going to do their work in California, those new facilities and so 
forth. Twenty-five percent of the industrial southern California is 
dependent upon military aircraft for its pay. That is dangerous. 

{r. Froop. Dangerous for a lot of reasons. It is economically 
unsound, and besides, it is a. security problem. 

Secretary Tatrorr. Right. 


EMERGENCY LEAVE BECAUSE OF DEATH OF A PARENT 


Mr. Foon. I have one final thing that Mr. Andrews mentioned, 
which I was very much impressed by. I am not being impertinent 
or personal, but is your mother dead, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Mine? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You attended her funeral, did you not? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You will never forget that incident to the day you 
die. Mine is dead, too, and I attended the funeral. I will never 
forget that morning until I die. I can see myself as a baby going 
to that mass and walking up that that aisle with my father. [ will 
never forget it. 

Now, you have an awful lot of kids in your Air Force which that 
is going to happen to. You have an awful lot of them. Then the 
old man will die, too. That is going to happen. 

It is my opinion that if you could see your way clear, regardless 
of what the Aeeny or Navy does—for that is somebody else’s problem 


and you will have to do something about it, I am sure—that would 
be a great help. I am not suggesting this; I am just talking it over 
with you. If you could ever see your way clear, in view of the kind 
of people we are, to issue such an order and give those kids a 10-day 
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leave, which would not come out of their time—this is Air Force 
nolicy; we are going to take care of our own—the parent of any boy 
in our outfit dies and the boy is going to be taken home for 10 days 
whether he is in time for the funeral or not; that is a family problem 
whether they hold the body—that is what we are going to do if he 
wants to go—— 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think your suggestion is worthy of very 
serious consideration, and we will give it very serious consideration. 

Mr. Fioop. I know you will. It upsets me. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have terrible problems. You have a 
bombardier out on a B-47 crew, and he is stationed at Okinawa. If 
you drop him out they do not have a spare bombardier and you 
cround the entire crew. 

Mr. Froopv. I know. 

Secretary Tatsorr. You have all kinds of problems. We have 
all had instances like that. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I brought a fellow back whose father was 
nearly distracted in Chicago. I had his boy from Morocco inside 24 
hours. 

Mr. Fxoop. I am sure your heart is as big as anybody else’s. 

Secretary Taxsorr. I love to do it for people, but I do not want 
to do something that is going to throw our cost and our soldier 
morale out of balance. 

Mr. Froop. Now look. I do not think you mean that. If I am 
a bombardier in your crew and you are the skipper and my mother 
(ies, it is not going to upset the morale of your crew to know that 


Flood is being flown back by the Air Force for 10 days. Nobody 
on that base is going to begrudge that—which is a good old Irish 
phrase. 

Secretary Taxsorr. I got mixed up in what I said. I was not 
vores about the morale in that sense. These fellows have got 


to be soldiers and do what they are told to do; there is no question 
about that. 

When I spoke about the bombardier, you would cripple the whole 
crew by one man being away from an outpost like Okinawa. In- 
side the Zone of Interior, where the majority of our boys are, they 
do get home in most of those instances. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, do you not realize that if every mother 
in the United States—and father, too, but especially the mother— 
knew that if, God forbid, something happened to her when this boy 
was going to enlist, in order to consider that, you would do a lot 
for your enlistments and you would do a lot to remove family re- 
sistance as to joining the Air Force, if only they knew that boy would 
be brought back from wherever he might be. They do not know 
where he is going to be. 

Secretary Tatzorr. One percent in the reenlistment rate would pay 
for all this. 

Mr. Froop. I will bet this: When those fellows went back and they 
were in some club some night in England or in France, their first 
night in that outfit, if someone made a “bum crack” about the Air 
Force or Twining or you he would get a punch in the mouth, and 
from then on. 

Secretary Tauzorr. I like your idea. 
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Mr. Fioop. It is not my idea. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Your thinking. I will explore it, and we all 
will, thoroughly. 

Mr. Froop. I think it is a very, very important matter. 

Well, that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Subsequent to the hearings the following letter was received 
from the Secretary of the Air Force :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 23, 1955. 
Hon. Greorce H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my appearance before your committee on 
February 8 and 9, several members questioned me at length on the Air Force 
provisions for emergency leaves, particularly those having to do with the death 
ofaparent. I promised that I would look into this matter. 

I am enclosing a memorandum from General White giving the details on the 
manner in which the Air Force handles these emergencies. I believe that the 
Air Force shows a very good record. 

In addition to the information in the memo, the Military Air Transportation 
Service and all of our base operations habitually give emergency or morale 
leave personnel first choice when there is space available on our scheduled and 
nonscheduled flights. Our regulations do not presently permit morale leave 
for airmen stationed in the United States. While most of our men are able to 
get home in the United States on emergency leave, there are times where emer- 
gency leave is denied and ordinary leave granted if desired. However, morale 
leave provides the individual a greater opportunity for Government transporta- 
tion than ordinary leave orders. Consequently, the staff is now considering 
adding morale leave as a normal practice within the United States as well. 

Sincerely, 
H. E. TALsort. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UnitTep States AIR Forces, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1955. 
Memorandum for Secretary Talbott. 
Subject: Emergency and morale leave criteria in cases of death. 


1. In response to your request, there follows a summary of our current policies 
relating to emergency and morale leave. 

2. Personnel serving overseas are granted emergency leave to the United 
States in all cases where the death of spouse or child is reported. Such death 
normally creates an extremely urgent situation and the granting of emergency 
leave insures top travel priority and precludes unnecessary delay in the return 
of the serviceman. 

3. On October 5, 1954, overseas commanders were advised that morale leave 
would be granted where a report of death of a parent is received. The death of 
a parent does not usually create as emergent a problem as that of spouse or child, 
and morale leave permits the expeditious return of the serviceman without creat- 
ing competition for high priority air travel afforded emergency leave returnees. 
Government transportation is also furnished the morale leave returnee, with 
priority as determined by the major air commander overseas. 

4. To assure a uniform standard and equitable treatment worldwide, this 
headquarters now acts on all emergency leave requests for overseas personnel. 
All personnel serving overseas have been requested to advise their families in 
case of an emergency to submit a request through their local chapter to national 
headquarters, American Red Cross for transmission to this headquarters for 
decision. This does not preclude overseas commanders from granting emergency 
leave when they have substantiated information of an emergent condition and 
where delay incurred in consulting this headquarters would add to the emergency. 

5. In considering requests for emergency leave primary emphasis is placed 
on giving each individual problem sympathetic and lenient consideration as well 
as an immediate decision and notification to the field. Records for the past year 
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indicate we received an average of 760 cases per month of which approximately 
40 percent were approved. Emergency leave was not approved in the remaining 
60 percent of these cases primarily because requests were based on (1) family 
deaths other than spouse, child, or parents (2) death of a parent which created 
no unusual or severe problem and for which morale leave is granted (3) wife’s 
pregnancy which presented no unusual or severe problem or medical complica- 
tion (4) illness of relatives not in the serviceman’s immediate family (5) family 
problems not of sufficient urgency to warrant emergency leave. It should be 
noted that in considering all requests borderline cases are resolved in favor of 
the serviceman and emergency leave is granted. In any case where emergency 
leave is not approved the serviceman may apply to his unit commander for 
morale leave. Final approval authority is vested in all major overseas com- 
manders. 
THOMAS D. WHITE, 
General, United States Air Force, 
Vice Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, thanks for your helpfulness and your 
patience. This will conclude the overall policy hearing of the Air 
Force. Ata later date we will resume with the details. 

Secretary Tatporr. I would like to express our appreciation of the 
tolerance and courtesies that have been extended to us, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have the record show my appreciation for 
this attention and consideration so belatedly, Mr. Reporter, of General 
Twining and the Secretary. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


GEORGE H. MAHON, Texas. Chairman 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, Kansas 
CHARLES B. DEANE, North Carolina GLENN R. DAVIS, Wisconsin 


Monpay, Fesruary 28, 1955. 
ATR FORCE BUDGET FOR 1956 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) 

COL. RAYMOND D. SWETT, DEPUTY CHIEF, ANALYSIS DIVISION, 
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Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, on this last day of February we begin the 
first hearing of the Air Force panel on the Air Force budget for fiscal 
year 1956. We will proceed with the general statements and have 
our question periods later. 

Will you proceed, please. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT O¥ THE UNDER SECRETARY 


Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, today 
we begin the detailed presentation of our fiscal year 1956 budget esti- 
mates. As members of the Department of Defense Subcommittee 
you heard from Secretary Talbott and General Twining. You also 
were briefed on the role of the Air Force in continental defense. We 
will, at this time, emphasize those elements which seem to be par. 
ticularly important in a budget designed to support maximum combat 
readiness during fiscal year 1956 and at the same time allow us to 
continue our buildup toward the goal of 137 wings. 

We are stressing the importance of good management and are striv- 
ing to make our defense dollars stretch further ; but we are well aware 
of the fact that the Congress and the people of the United States are 
relying on the Air Force to develop and maintain such capability 
to deliver atomic weapons that it will convince any potential aggressor 
of the folly of provoking a conflict, whether it be a localized action 
or a general war. 

You will hear from each of the three assistant secretaries on their 
respective fields of material, manpower and personnel, and financial 
management. I would like to say to the committee that the reorgani- 
zation approved by the Congress last year has proved to be most 
satisfactory. 

Also you will hear from our Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, 
Lieutenant General Stone, on fiscal and management matters. The 
Deputy Assistant for Programing, Major General Callahan will give 
you an overall picture of the program on which this budget is based. 
Major General Hobson, Director of Manpower and Organization, will 
discuss our manpower situation and the problems connected therewith. 
And our Director of Budget, Major General Bogart, will go into some 
of the details of the fiscal year 1956 budget. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


During the appearances of Secretary Wilson, Secretary Talbott, 
General Twining and myself before the Department of Defense Sub- 
committee, there was some discussion about unobligated balances 
which the Air Force has carried over in prior years and the unobli- 
gated balance it expects to carryover into fiscal year 1956. 

This will be discussed further by Assistant Secretary Garlock and 
General Bogart. It might, however, serve a useful purpose to consider 
the subject briefly at this time, since various portions of the Air Force 
budget are affected by unobligated carryovers. 

At the time the Air Force appropriation structure was approved. 
provision was wisely made by the Congress for extended obligational 
availability of funds in our major procurement accounts. These “no- 
year” appropriations with which we are not concerned are “Aircraft 
and related procurement,” “Major procurement other than aircraft,” 
and “Research and development.” At the same time, we adopted the 
policy of requesting appropriations for complete end items. This 

licy permits the Congress to see the cost of the complete item, and 
it should insure that the Air Force will promt complete and usable 
things. The system has worked very well and it has eliminated many 


of the difficulties that existed prior to the introduction of these “no- 
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year” appropriations. This elimination of the June 30 deadline by 
which all funds must be obligated or revert to the Treasury has re- 
sulted in substantial improvement in procurement practices for the 
items included in these appropriations. With the refinement of the 
procurement penonniiise and the increasing complexity of many of 
the individual items, the result has been the recognition of projected 
unobligated carryovers in these accounts on each June 30. We believe 
this is a desirable development because it facilitates (a) sound fiscal 
control of programs and (b) the continuation of sound procurement 
procedures. 

With respect to sound fiscal control of programs, it is clear that if, 
in the first place, the Congress provides sufficient funds for the com- 
plete financing of an end item, then the Congress can, at the outset, 
see the whole cost of that particular program. The Air Force be- 
lieves that this system must properly apply in the case of short lead- 
time items which will not be placed under contract until relatively 
late in a program. 

A particular case in which substantial funds are likely to be carried 
unobligated into a subsequent year is that of initial spares and spare 
parts for aircraft. Funds for spares and spare parts are no longer 
treated as obligated until the list of spares and spare parts has been 
definitized. 

More important in the total estimated carryover than funds for 
short lead time items and for spares are amounts that experience shows 
may not be obligated as early as planned due to unforeseen problems 
in agreeing on specifications and in negotiating a definitized contract. 
And also changes in program to meet changing requirements and 
technical developments generally cause some delays in purchasing, 
which are reflected in unobligated carryover. 

Accordingly, we are satisfied that fully recognizing and estimat- 
ing unobligated carryovers should be an inherent part of the fiscal 
controls exercised by both Congress and the Air Force. Of course, 
these carryovers must be controlled and projected only in accordance 
with experience and in the interest of efficient program management. 
Our current estimates of carryovers of $5.7 billion as of June 30, 1955, 
and $3.7 billion as of June 30, 1956, are made on this basis, although 
it should be pointed out that the former includes both MDAP and 
construction funds. Also, they show a favorable downward trend 
from the $7.1 billion carried over from fiscal year 1954. Very logi- 
cal and proper questions as to the accuracy of our estimating, in the 
light of substantial differences between initial and final estimates in 
the past, contributed to our changing our concept and practice in re- 
spect to the initial estimate in the budget presentation. Heretofore, 
except in the area of military construction, initial estimates of un- 
obligated programed carryover funds were limited to funds for engi- 
neering changes and first destination transportation costs. It was, 
however, our practice during subsequent congressional hearings, to 
furnish the committee estimates of all-the unobligated funds which 
were expected to be carried over into the following year. These later 
estimates of unobligated carryovers included not only funds pro- 
gramed for engineering changes and first destination transportation, 
but also funds earmarked and required to complete the approved pro- 
gram, but which it was not desirable to obligate in the first year of 
availability. Hence, the later estimates were always much larger. 
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We feel that the Congress should be aware of this type of pro- 
gramed unobligated carryover, and for this reason we have included 
it this year in our budget submission for information purposes. By 
so doing, we expect that our estimated carryovers so presented, and 
the final results at the year-end, will not show the magnitude of differ. 
ence heretofore experienced. We expect this because the initial and 
final estimates are now on a comparable basis. 

We feel that if we all recognize the impracticability and undesir- 
ability in “no-year” appropriations of trying to obligate 100 percent 
of programed funds during the year in which appropriated, it will be 
a step forward in a better understanding of procurement practices and 
in improving fund management. As a result of experience and better 
techniques, we can include more realistic estimates of unobligated bal- 
ances in the President’s budget. 

The budget we are presenting for your consideration this year re- 
quests $14.530 billion new obligating authority. This provides funds 
required in fiscal year 1956 for operations and for the buildup toward 
the goal of 137 wings, which we expect to achieve by the end of fiscal 
year 1957. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956 we will have 131 wings. ‘This is one 
more than was shown in the President’s budget and results from the 
fact that we found we could activate an additional wing after his 
budget was published. 

I should like now to touch briefly upon each of the appropriations 
for which we are requesting new Ubliaiting authority in this budget. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


We are asking for new obligating authority for the “Aircraft and 
related procurement” appropriation in the amount of $6.1 billion. Of 
this, 76 percent is for the procurement of aircraft, including initial 
component spares and spare parts; and 13 percent is for related air- 
craft procurement, modifications, industrial mobilization and procure- 
ment administration. Approximately 11 percent is for the procure- 
ment of guided missiles, 

I assure you that this request for $6.1 billion for “Aircraft and re- 
lated procurement” is the result of long and careful evaluation. As 
General Twining pointed out to you, we have been concentrating on 
quality, and we will emphasize quality even more from now on. In 
the present stage of equipping our force, we are able today to schedule 
our aircraft production generally to permit extensive development and 


service testing before we order large numbers of aircraft off the pro- 
duction line. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


In the appropriation “Major procurement other than aircraft” we 
are requesting new obligating authority in the amount of $400 million 
against a total fiscal year 1956 program of $725 million. To complete 
the funding of this program, we propose to use $325 million from un- 
obligated prior year funds no longer required for their original pur- 
pose. It should be noted that this $325 million represents the only 
funds in the budget before you to be carried over into fiscal year 1956 
which are not committed to fiscal year 1955 or prior year programs. 
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Approximately 56 percent of the authority requested is for elec- 
tronics and communications equipment. This includes not only air- 
borne radio and radar equipment for aircraft not so equipped in pro- 
duction, but also for (1) ground radio and radar equipment, (2) com- 
munications security equipment and electronics countermeasures 
equipment required for the defense of the United States and its ap- 
proaches, and (3) modern communications and electronics for the use 
of our striking forces. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are requesting new obligating authority in the amount of $570 
million for “Research and development” in fiscal year 1956. The 
amount of the request comparable with fiscal year 1955 is $431 million, 
since $139 million of indirect costs have this year been transferred 
from other appropriations to this appropriaion. This is in accordance 
with the desire expressed by your committee in report No. 1545 on the 
Department of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 1955 that 
indirect costs of ”Research and development” be included in this ap- 
propriation. Previously, certain indirect costs had been carried in the 
“Maintenance and operations,” and “Major procurement other than 
aircraft,” appropriations. 

Our emphasis on quality in “Research and development” has been 
discussed with you in some detail by Secretary Talbott and General 
Twining. I would merely like to point out that we have one major 
objective in this field: to provide superior new equipment for the Air 
Force of tomorrow. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


We are requesting new authority for $3.44 billion this year in the 
“Military personnel” appropriation. This amount, which is slightly 
higher than the comparable figure in fiscal year 1955, does not include 
additional funds that are being sought in separate bills, including the 
legislation for increased pay, which amounts, in total for the Air 
Force, to approximately $330 million. 

While the programed military strengths for end fiscal year 1955 
and end fiscal year 1956 are 970,000 and 975,000 respectively, it is now 
estimated that actual strengths will be 959,900 and 946,000 at the end 
of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. The difference between 946,000 
and 975,000 at the end of fiscal year 1956 will be made up by the em- 
ployment of civilians. For this reason, it is essential to the success of 
our military personnel program that we again be granted authority 
to transfer funds between appropriations as was authorized last year 
by this committee in section 720 of the fiscal year 1955 Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act. 


RESERVE FORCES 


The Air Force program is based on the concept of attaining and 
maintaining Reserve forces with combat capability promptly avail- 
able in the event of war. Air wings programed in Reserve forces are: 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD ATR FORCE RESERVE 


Fighter interceptors 23 | Fighter bombers 
Tactical bombers 2) Tactical bombers 
Tactical reconnaissance 2} Airlift 


Total 
59565—55——_9 
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General Twining discussed with you the equipping of the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the Air Force Reserve. By the end of fiscal year 
1956 equipping of the Air National Guard will be 70 percent complete, 
and 90 percent of the assigned tactical aircraft will be jets; at the 
same date it is anticipated the Air Force Reserve will be 68 percent 
equipped and 66 percent will be modern; that is, jets in the case of 
combat aircraft, and C—119’s in the case of airlift. As the units of the 
Air Reserve Forces were released from active military service during 
the past several years, their reequipping program has been phased so 
as to be consistent with their manning and the availability of facilities, 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


We are asking for approximately $348 million more in the “Mainte- 
nance and operations” appropriation than we expect to obligate in 
fiscal year 1955. Of this increase, about $100 million is attributable 
to the increased consumption of fuel by the increasing number of jet 
aircraft in our inventory. The increase also reflects an increase in 
flying hours. 

The “Maintenance and operations” appropriation is, of course, the 
lifeblood of the Air Force. As we build up toward our goal of 137 
wings, it is understandable that our requirements for funds in this 
appropriation reflect the increased costs which result from more units, 
more installations, more complex equipment and more fuel consumed. 
During fiscal year 1956 we plan to have in operation 25 more principal 
installations than we shall have at the end of this fiscal year. We also 
expect to have 83 more aircraft control and warning sites. As stated 
previously, we are programing 131 wings as of June 30, 1956, repre- 
senting an increase of ten over the number scheduled for the end of 
fiscal year 1955. It is this growth in combat capability that is re- 
flected in increased requirements for “Maintenance and operations” 
funds. 

An example of an operation which ultimately will result in overall 
economy to the Air Force, but in fiscal year 1956 means an increase 
in the M. and O. appropriation, is the transfer of seven warehouses 
from the Army to the Air Force. This transfer will help relieve a 
critical shortage of storage space in the Air Force supply system and 
thereby reduce deterioration of expensive equipment and supplies for 
which there had not been adequate indoor storage in the past. But the 
funds to modify and renovate the warehouses, to hire the civilians who 
will staff them for the most part, and to pay the day-to-day expenses of 
running them must come out of the “Maintenance and operations” 
appropriation. This means an increase of approximately $11 mil- 
lion in the M. and O. appropriation for faved eae 1956, but should 


also mean savings of many times this amount in better storage for 
equipment and supplies and better supply operations. 

The “Maintenance and operations” appropriation affects, and is af- 
fected by, almost every activity of the Air Force. Detailed reasons 
for the increase in the amount of funds requested will be given to you 
by the witnesses in the various program and project areas of M. and 
O. when you consider specific requests for new obligating authority. 
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CONCLUSION 


I am satisfied that the requirements for new obligational authority 
set out in this budget represent a sound economical program for the 
attainmen of our objectives i in fiscal year 1956. New funds will not 
solve all our problems, but with the authorities requested we shall 
yush forward toward our goal of 137 wings. 

I hope that the presentation of the Air Force budget will supply 
you with full and intelligible information. I believe they will. If 
I can be of further service to the committee during the course of the 
hearings, I shall be at your disposal. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Garlock, will you proceed with your statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY GARLOCK 


Mr. Gartock. Thank you, Mr.Chairman. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I believe the fiscal year 1956 budget of the Air 
Force presented for your consideration not only recognizes but illus- 
trates the importance we place upon the three Air Force goals of readi- 
ness, equality, and management. The readiness provided by the over- 
all Air Force program, as set forth in detail in correlated programing 
documents implementing that overall plan, is in my opinion prudently 
financed by the budget presented. The Air Force has been fortunate 
in having, since Dec cember 1953, a definite, basic plan of buildup to 137 
wings by June 1957, recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
approved by the National Security Council and the President. This 
has facilitated adequate and economical programing. Our budget 
is tied to this definitive plan, and directly reflects the degree of readi- 
ness embodied in it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIR FORCE BUDGET 


To discuss briefly the fiscal year 1956 budget, in terms of quality, 
Ishall describe the highlights of its formulation and review. 

Our budget requirements rest on a set of guiding program docu- 
ments developed from broad objectives. The phased attainment of 
objectives is detailed in 8 Air Force program documents, 4 MDAP 
documents, and special programing data for the Air Material Com- 
mand. ‘These emanate from a highly developed set of procedures 
for programing documents established with target dates, in most 
instances, for annual or semiannual publication. Based on this pro- 
gram guidance for such areas as base utilization and major deploy- 
ment, projected aircraft inventory, flying hours, personnel, installa- 
tions, and reserve forces, each operating agency in the Air Force is 
called upon to assist in developing estimates of fund requirements. 
These are submitted to the Budget Directorate at Headquarters, 
USAF. There is then a coordinated review of the budget estimate by 
the Directorate of Budget and the Air Staff office having primary 
interest in the given budget program area in order to determine that 
the basic assumptions have been complied with, that the stated re- 
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quirements are in accordance with established policies, and that fund 
negeree. are properly stated in the estimates. 

The next review in Headquarters, USAF, is by the Budget Advisory 
Committee, which is composed of senior representatives of the Air 
Staff. This has proven to be an extremely aggressive and useful 
committee. It reviews the consolidated Air Force estimate for com- 
pliance with overall policy and program. To afford a maximum 
background for review of the budget at secretarial level this year, it 
was arranged to have all Deputies of the Assistant Secretaries attend 
Budget Advisory Committee meetings related to their respective areas 
of responsibility. I personally attended almost all of these meetings, 
and found the committee’s examination highly objective and critical. 
For example, I recall that the committee raised questions about the 
war reserve for spare engines, ‘This resulted in finalization of a policy 
of airlifting engines, with elimination of approximately $450 million 
originally in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates for war reserve 
engines. This airlift of engines provides for shipment from the Zone 
of Interior to overseas terminals, and return of reparable engines. 
Contractual commercial airlift will be used over and above the mili- 
tary airlift capability. The expenditure of transportation funds for 
airlifting engines, rather than transporting them by slower surface 
methods, reduces the procurement of aircraft engines for preposition- 
ing and the length of the overseas pipeline, resulting in a major 
savings to the Air Force in other budget areas. 

In another case, the Budget Advisory Committee reduced by over 
$20 million the estimate submitted for industrial machinery, equip- 
ment and facilities because it was not satisfied with the validity of the 
requirements as Peres Again, because of justification which did 
not appear to substantiate the requirements, the fiscal year 1956 esti- 
mates for modification of in-service aircraft were reduced about $10 
million. These Budget Advisory Committee reviews covered every 
budget program and budget project in every appropriation and ex- 
tended over several weeks in September. 


REQUEST FOR NEW OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


We are submitting a request for $14.530 billion of new obligating 
authority for fiscal year 1956. This excludes our requirements for 
new construction, which, because of lack of public works authoriza- 
tion, will have to be submitted later. Also excluded are funds for the 
proposed military pay increase and other proposed legislation. Our 
request is $3.602 billion more than the comparable amount of $10.928 
billion, exclusive of construction funds, appropriated by Congress last 
year. Most of the increase in the total request comes in the appropria- 
tion for aircraft and related procurement, as result of two factors: 
(1) an increase in the total number of aircraft and the number of 
high-cost planes scheduled to be placed on order, and (2) the unavail- 
ability of any carryover from prior years of unprogramed obligational 
authority that might be applied to the fiscal year 1956 requirements. 
In our final reviews maximum effort was made to discount possible 
program slippages. The appropriation for major procurement other 
than aircraft is less than last year, partly as a result of applying 
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against our fiscal year 1956 needs an estimated $325 million unpro- 
gramed carryover of funds from fiscal year 1955 and prior year funds. 
Again, in this appropriation we have made strenuous efforts to avoid 
overoptimism as to procurability in fiscal year 1956 ; this was especially 
true in the area of new types of electronics equipment now in the 
developmental stage. 

I hope you will consider the higher request for new obligational 
authority in the maintenance and operations appropriation in the light 
of several specific factors related to the Air Force buildup during 
fiscal year 1956: (1) flying wings are scheduled to increase by 10, from 
121 to 131, the latter figure being an increase over the estimated prog- 
ress shown in the President’s budget, (2) 25 principal installations 
will be added, increasing the total to 322, (3) there will be 83 new air- 
craft control and warning installations, (4) fuel and oil costs will 
increase about 20 percent. Increase in the latter is not merely due to 
additional aircraft coming into the inventory and greater numbers of 
flying hours required to develop and maintain combat readiness, but 
it is also due to the fact that a larger portion of the aircraft will be 
powered by high-fuel-consumption jet engines. I had an interesting 
illustration brought to my attention the other day of the effect on fuel 
costs of conversion to jets. The fuel costs for 110 flying hours would 
be approximately $12,000 if 100 of those hours were on B-29’s and 
10 were on B-47E’s, however, when the aircraft changed position (100 
hours on the B-47E’s and only 10 hours on the B-29’s, which is what 
is taking place with our conversion to jets) fuel for the same 110 flying 
hours costs approximately $21,000, or 75 percent more. 

Our request for the military personnel appropriation is based on 


an increase from 970,000 to 975,000 officers, cadets and airmen during 
fiscal year 1956. We again ask that the Congress continue authority 
provided by this committee under section 720 of the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1955 to transfer funds from 
the appropriation for military personnel to the appropriations charged 
with compensation of civilian personnel. This provision enables us to 
substitute civilian personnel for military, when this will “result in 


economy without adverse effect upon national defense,” 


ticularly important to us in fiscal year 1956. 

In the case of the appropriation for research and development, cer- 
tain indirect, costs, formerly included in the appropriations for main- 
tenance and operations and major procurement other than aircraft, 
have been included this year. This is believed to be in accordance with 
the expressed desires of your committee as set forth in report No. 
1545 on the Department of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1955. The increase in the appropriation for research and development 
isalmost entirely accounted for by these transfers. 

Moderate increases in the requests submitted to you for the Reserve 
personnel and Air National Guard, appropriations are reflections of 
increasing Air Force emphasis upon strengthening its Reserve forces. 

After an intimate association with the detailed formulation of the 
fiscal year 1956 requests for new obligational authority for the Air 
Force, I can say that it is my opinion the amounts requested should, 
when supplemented by an appropriation for new construction, be 
sufficient to enable us to accomplish our phased program. 


and is par- 
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UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


I should point out that in this year’s budget presentation the Air 
Force included in its carryover estimates of unobligated funds as of 
the beginning of fiscal year 1956, not only unobligated unprogramed 
funds which are applied to reduce the fiscal year 1956 appropriations 
requested, but also unobligated programed funds which are specifi- 
cally required to complete programs approved and initiated prior to 
the fiscal year end. This is a change in the practice followed in prior 
budget presentations. Heretofore, except in the area of military con- 
struction, initial estimates of unobligated programed carryover funds 
were limited to funds for engineering changes and first destination 
transportation costs. It was, however, our practice during subse- 
quent congressional hearings, to furnish the committee estimates of all 
the unobligated funds which were expected to be carried over into the 
following year. These latter estimates of unobligated carryovers of 
course included not only funds programed for engineering changes 
and first destination transportation, but also funds required to com- 
plete the approved program, but which it was not desirable to obligate 
in the first year of availability. 

Previous witnesses have discussed the question of unobligated carry- 
overs from a number of angles. I believe a review of the development 
of the Air Force appropriation structure would be helpful in under- 
standing this problem as well as demonstrating why we believe the 
present system, including the unobligated carryovers, is to the advan- 
tage of the Air Force, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress. 

In order to procure aircraft under the appropriation structure in 
use in 1947, funds were appropriated to the Army in the Signal, 
Quartermaster, Ordnance, Medical, and Army Air Corps. To deter- 
mine the total cost of the aircraft, or even the number of complete 
aircraft under procurement, it was necessary to accumulate the in- 
formation from all of these appropriations. 

With the cooperation of this committee, the Air Force appropria- 
tion structure has been established in such a manner that the cost for 
aircraft, including airframes, engines, electronic equipment, initial 
spare parts, first destination transportation, engineering changes, 
tools, facilities, and staff with which to procure the aircraft, was 
brought into a single appropriation. 

As a first step in this direction, this committee, in a supplemental 
appropriation act of 1948, recognized the funding problems the Air 
Force had in connection with long lead-time procurement items and, 
therefore, extended certain obligational authority beyond an annual 
basis. Subsequently, in the further development of the Air Force’s 
appropriation structure this authority was extended to our appropria- 
tions for aircraft, major procurement other than aircraft, military 
construction, and research and development. (Similar improvement 
has likewise been made in appropriation structures of the other two 
services within the last several years.) This, in our opinion, represents 
a substantial improvement in the method of budgetary control of 
funds for these major items, as it permits all reviewing authorities to 
have presented to them, in a single appropriation, requests covering 
the total estimated cost of a given number of end items. Such full 
disclosure of the total cost of the procurement program permits a 
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decision as to the extent to which reviewing authorities wished to 
approve the program, provide the funds needed, and complete the 
financing of that portion of the procurement program. Insofar as pro- 
viding the funds was concerned, the completed action by these review- 
ing authorities made it unnecessary for their successors, or succeeding 
Congresses, to consider again the same program, which by that time 
would have been substantially committed, to determine whether or 
not they wished to provide the fund for the completion of the previ- 
ously approved program. Under the present system, when the Air 
Force directs its contracting officers to procure 100 B-47 aircraft, 
funds are available (and are set aside—some for obligation at once 
and some for obligation at a later date) to cover the total estimated 
cost to be incurred and complete delivery of a hundred usable end 
items with complementary initial spares and spare parts required 
to keep the aircraft operational during the first year. 

This method of financing complete aircraft also permitted members 
of this committee, in presenting the annual appropriation bill to the 
Members of the House, to advise them specifically as to the number and 
types of aircraft being covered in the appropriation bill. This method 
of financing aircraft also substantially assisted the Air Force in ex- 
plaining to the press and to the public what might be expected in the 
way of total aircraft procurement with the funds then being requested 
of the Congress, and, in short, provided a simple, understandable state- 
ment of Air Force procurement objectives for the year in question. 

On the other hand, if for the last several years the Department of 
the Air Force had followed the practice of budgeting only for the 
amounts to be obligated in the budget year, the budget now before 
the committee for the financing of flyaway aircraft procurements 
(initiated by fiscal year under program 110) by the Air Force would 
be very complex and appear somewhat like this: 


' 
Number Amount ’ 
(mil- Explanation 
aircraft lions) 


Fiscal 
year— 


| 
1956 2,333 | $2,464.4 | Airframes, engines, electronics, fire-control systems, and other long lead- 
| time components. Aa 
1, 462 | 420.6 | Medium lead-time components, engineering changes, repricings. 
1, 381 78.0 | Short lead-time components, engineering changes, repricings, transporta- 
tion. 
5, 233 170.5 | Engineering changes, repricing, transportation. 
6, 023 47.8 | Repricing, and first-destination transportation. 


Direct obligation, fiscal year 1956 (program 110). 





This type financing and budgeting would never show the complete 
aircraft cost in one budget and in effect would place the Congress in a 
position each year of first having to provide funds for partially fi- 
nanced aircraft before a review could be made of the new portion of 
flyaway aircraft to be established in the budget year. If we were to 
include consideration of spares, missiles, and other budget projects, 
the situation would become much more complex, of course. 

This would seem to be a very difficult picture to present; further- 
more, a large part of the request would be simply to complete pre- 
viously approved programs and would thus not be subject to a prac- 
ticable review by either the executive or legislative branches of the 
Government. 
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In recommending the retention of the present system of budgeting, 
we believe that we are continuing the good practices initiated by this 
committee, and are avoiding the possibility of having unfinished air- 
craft, incomplete research projects, or partially built unusable public- 
works items because of failure to secure funds with which to complete 
the item or project. We believe it is advantageous for each review 
group and for the Congress to complete its action in financing a whole 
usable increment, whether it be in an airplane, a ship, a research pro- 
ject, or a building in a public-works project. This affords a realistic 
control over the program being approved. 

It is felt that frank recognition of the undesirability in certain no- 
year appropriations of obligating 100 percent of programed funds 
during the year in which appropriated, coupled with an understand- 
ing of the reasons therefor, is a further step forward in improving 
fund management. As a result of experience and better techniques, 
we are now able to include more realistic estimates of unobligated 
balances in the President’s budget. We believe this also presents to 
the Congress a better picture of our actually anticipated obligational 
activity during the current year, as well as during the year for which 
new funds are requested. 

As of June 30, 1954, the Air Force had an unobligated balance of 
$7.1 billion which carried over into fiscal year 1955. Of this amount, 
$3.1 billion represented fiscal year 1954 and prior-year funds which 
were applied to the fiscal year 1955 program. ‘This was in keeping 
with the Air Force advice to this committee last year that a sizable 
portion of the fiscal year 1955 program could be financed from funds 
on hand. At the an of fiscal year 1955 it is estimated that our total 
unobligated carryover will amount to $5.7 billion, only $325 million of 
which will be unprogramed and this has been applied to reduce our 
fiscal year 1956 needs. At the end of fiscal year 1956 it is estimated 
that we will have about $3.7 billion of unobligated funds which will 
be carried into fiscal year 1957, all programed and required to com- 
plete the financing of the program authorized in fiscal year 1956 and 
prior years. 

EXPENDITURES 


It is estimated in the President’s budget that Air Force expenditures 
will amount to $15.2 billion in fiscal year 1955 and $15.6 billion in fiscal 
year 1956. These figures represent the best estimate of the amount 
of disbursements which will result in these years from the normal 
payment of bills in connection with the orderly execution of our pro- 
gram. It should be pointed out that while the expenditure estimate 
for fiscal year 1956 includes construction financed from prior-year 
appropriations it does not take into account expenditures resulting 
from any fiscal year 1956 military construction appropriation, nor 
from the proposed military pay increase and other requirements for 
which authorization is requested in proposed legislation. It is esti- 
mated that expenditures during fiscal year 1956 from the funds to 
be requested in supplemental appropriations may well be in the neigh- 
borhood of $200 million, thus increasing the Air Force expenditure 
estimate for fiscal year 1956 to $15.8 billion. 

I can assure you, without qualification, that this budget is tied di- 
rectly to the individual programs, as specified in our correlated pro- 
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graming documents, on which is based the scheduled buildup of our 
137 wings. 

I would like to submit to you separately, as direct comment from 
my area on the last of the three Air Force goals of readiness, quality, 
and management, a report on “Financial Management in the Air 
Force.” 

Mr. Cuarrman, I believe I forwarded copies of this to you previ- 
ously, and I have additional copies here available for the other mem- 
bers of the committee. 


NO-YEAR FUNDS IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. What percentage of funds requested in this budget 
will be no-year funds, and what percentage will be funds that if not 
expended or obligated will expire in 1 year? 

Mr. Gartock. Approximately half, Mr. Chairman. I will give you 
the exact figure for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Fiscal year 1956 funds requested in the no-year appropriations total $7,070 
nillion, or 48.7 percent, while those requested in annual appropriations amount 
to $7,460 million, or 51.3 percent. These amounts do not include military con- 
struction (no-year) funds which will be requested at a later date. 

Mr. Gartock. Plus the public works money, which is appropriated 
at a later date. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. Of the funds being requested now before this com- 
mittee, approximately half would be that. The largest amount is the 


$6.1 billion for aircraft and related procurement; the balance being 
$400 million in major procurement other than aircraft and $570 mil- 
lion in research and development. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DiscrETION PROviDED By APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


NUMBER OF APPROPRIATION ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. I think I have refererd to this bill as a kind of nine- 
line appropriation bill or maybe an eight-line appropriation bill. The 
point is that the bill itself does not specifically set out a large volume 
of purposes for which the appropriations are made. How many major 
appropriations are included in this bill? 

General Bogart. There are eight appropriations for fiscal 1956, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Read the eight, sir. 

General Bogarr. Aircraft and “Related procurement,” “Major pro- 
curement other than aircraft,” “Acquisition and construction of real 
property,” “Maintenance and operations, military personnel,” “Re- 
search and development,” “Reserve personnel,” and “Air National 
Guard.” 

Now, the “Acquisition and construction of real property,’ 
course, is not being presented at this time. 


’ sir, of 
AUTHORITY FOR TRANSFERS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Whereas you are justifying before the committee un- 
der “Aircraft and related procurement” the purposes for which you 
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would want to spend the money, there is a vast opportunity for the 
transfer of funds within appropriations ; is there not 

Mr. Gartocx. Mr. Chairman, speaking strictly legally, yes. Asa 
matter of actual day-to-day operation in our relationship with your 
committee, no. 

I say that because of our experience with these appropriations. For 
example, let us take the largest one, the “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment.” There is first a requirement for the continued buildup of the 
bomber inventory. There is a requirement for a substantial number 
of fighters. There is a requirement for transports, and there is a re- 
quirement for guided missiles. 

It is true as you go along you may make minor shifts back and forth, 
but you cannot eliminate any one of those, which would be necessary 
to get substantial amounts of money. Therefore, unless you had a 
whole basic change in your military plan, the actual flexibility is rela- 
tively minor and depends more on the rate of technical doveldnmott 
as to how rapidly a missile or an aircraft actually progresses, ready 
for procurement, than on any other thing. 

The further thing is that I think our working relationship with this 
committee has been such that on any substantial change we would 
expect to come back and have a formal or informal discussion with 
the committee. 

Mr. Manon. In fiscal 1955 thus far have any substantial changes 
been made within appropriations which you have discussed with the 
committee ? 

Mr. Gartock. It is my opinion that there have not been. I would 
like to have General Stone comment on that, too. 

General Stone. I do not know of any that have been substantial, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gartock. The largest single change that I know of in fiscal 
year 1955 was the elimination of certain types of procurement in the 
appropriation “Major procurement other than aircraft.” The details 
on that will be presented to this committee at the time that appro- 
priation is under consideration. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to tell this committee that thus far in 
fiscal 1955 you have not made any significant changes within appro- 
priations in the obligation or expenditure of funds, except the major 
change you have referred to? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, that is my opinion. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, what is the situation ? 


SHIFTS IN AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


General Bogart. I believe, sir, that there have been some changes 
in aircraft because of procurability, which will be explained in detail 
by General Gerrity, who has both shopping lists to discuss. 
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Mr. Manon. Have you eliminated from your procurement program 
certain aircraft which you thought you would buy and substituted 
other aircraft which you think might be more desirable ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; there have been some substitutions of that 
sort and curtailments in one type to bring in a newer and more ad- 
vanced type a little earlier. 

Mr. Manon. General Callahan, do you know about that a little more 
specifically ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that even though 
they have made some substitutions as the technical developments 
pushed one ahead and one back, it has still been against the same basic 
equipping program for the 137 wings. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that. But generally what changes have 
been made? We will get the detail later. 

General CaLtLaHAN. Mr. Chairman, I might cite one as an example, 
wherein we are buying some B-57’s for towing targets in order to 
increase our capability of providing high-speed targets for rocketry 
practice. This is in support of the training for our fighter-interceptor 
crews. 

Mr. Manon. Have you budgeted for those particular B-57’s? 

(General CALLAHAN. These B—57’s were not included in the program 
as it was presented a year ago. 

Mr. Manon. In the shifts in aircraft procurement, approximately 
how many planes have been involved one way or the other? 

General CALLAHAN. I would need to furnish that answer for you, 
sir. 

(‘The information is as follows :) 

The specific changes which have occurred in the fiscal 1955 program as well as 
prior programs reviewed before this committee last year will be presented in 
more detail, including specific types and models of aircraft involved, during Gen- 
eral Gerrity’s testimony. During 1954, 384 specific aircraft were deleted from 
the program, including 327 combat and 57 noncombat. Concurrently, 701 other 
aircraft were added to the program, including 400 combat and 301 noncombat. 
The net adjustment, therefore, is plus 317 aircraft of which 73 are combat and 
244 noncombat. Of the 317 net additional aircraft procured, 22 of these were 
funded from fiscal programs prior to 1955 and the remaining 295 were funded 


from fiscal 1955 funds. The increases include additional long-range B-52 
bomber aircraft and the initial quantity of KC—135 jet tankers. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Reference has been made to the inaccuracies of esti- 
mates which you have made in previous years as to what you would 
obligate and what you would expend. I wish you would advise us at 
this point what the estimate was and what the actual picture was for 
your obligations and carryover of unobligated balances in the fiscal 
years 1953, 1954, and 1955. That is already in the record in one place, 
but I think it ought to be in the Air Force hearing. 

i Mr. Gartock. We will summarize it here in answer to your ques- 
ion, sir. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


The following tabulation shows a comparison of estimated obligations and 
and unobligated balances for the “current year” as reflected in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1953, fiscal year 1954, and fiscal year 1955, and the actual 
amounts reported subsequently : 











[Millions*offdollars] 
’ Obligations incurred Unobligated balances 
Fiscal year ep eranerype pir prepress, 

Estimated Actual Estimated Actual 
Pe tktiiniorncnvctadetherennentnae 22, 189. 1 20, 083. 1 1, 378.1 3, 458.8 
No-year appropriations..................-.---.- 15, 583. 1 13, 485. 0 1, 280. 0 3, 341.1 
Other approprastions oo eck 6, 606. 0 6, 598.1 98.7 117.7 
I Bad one hen orn cried 20, 795. 0 18, 837. 6 3, 270.9 5, 283.3 
No-year appropriations............-.-.......--- 18, 901. 8 11, 996.3 3, 260. 6 5, 236.0 
OUiner Gpprepraeome. cos. ob ee coke 6, 893. 2 6, 841.3 10.3 47.3 
i ce el ho seananedinaaenatad 15, 931.9 12, 340.3 2, 871.5 7, 375.8 
No-yebr appropriations... .....-c..sesecnssess 9, 104.8 5, 712. 6 2, 809. 8 7, 058.0 


EEE | 6, 827.1 6, 627.7 61.7 317.8 


1 Estimates are based on data reflected in fiscal year 1954 revised budget estimates submitted to Congress 
in spring of 1953. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL WITH CIVILIANS 


Mr. Manon. We have discussed the question of transferability in 
order to use more civilians and fewer military personnel. Will we 
not discuss that in more detail when we go to language ? 

Mr. Gartock. You will get a considerable part of the story when 
you come to military personnel appropriations, when Assistant Secre- 
tary Smith and General Hobson and others who have been dealing 
with it directly are up here. I had that responsibility for a short time 
when I first came into the Air Force. 

The provision has been very useful not only as to the money but as 
to the fact that it allowed us to have these civilians in addition to the 
classified ceiling. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. It will be very important in fiscal year 1956 to get 
us over a shortage of skilled mechanics. 

Mr. Manon. This is probably not the best time to discuss that. 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM AIRLIFT OF ENGINES 


Mr. Garlock, in your statement you refer to a program of airlifting 
engines and thereby shortening the pipeline. You refer to the elimi- 
nation of a requirement for about $450 million which was originally 
planned for the fiscal year 1956 budget. Could that be referred to as 
“Operations Scrivner”? Is that not the thing we talked about at some 
length last year ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; we talked about it. It had been under discus- 
sion over a long period of time, but had never actually been pushed 
to a conclusion. 

When this budget came up and the $450 million was obviously just 
a downpayment on the number of engines that were going to be re- 
quired if we depended on surface transportation and prepositioning, 
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we, through the Secretary level and through the staff, pushed for a 
decision on this airlift; which, by picking them up at the point of 
overhaul and taking them almost direct to the point of use, reduces 
the number of days in transit from 270 something down to about 100. 

General CaLLAHAN. 270 to 100, in round figures. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. ; 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gartock. There will be following witnesses who will be able 
to give you a detailed explanation of exactly what we propose to do; 
but as a principle I think it has substantially reduced our procure- 
ment of spare engines and has improved our military capability. 

Mr. Manon. Would you think of this as savings or not? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, we have had a lot of discussion about 
that in these statements. My definition of “savings” when dealing 
with this committee or with the Congress is when you have money left 
over and you return it to the Treasury. Anything else is simply 
good management. You do not save it unless you have it and give it 
back. That is a saving. I do not know any other way of doing it. 
If you are going to call everything a saving that you might have done 
there is no limit to how much you can save. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. A wife might plan to buy 40 dresses and buy 
only 3, and she would make a terrific saving. 

Mr. Gariock. Yes, sir. You probably have had the experience of 
most of us, when the wife comes home to say that she saved $25 on a 
dress, and you found out that she spent $100 anyway. 

Mr. Manon. When you consider the number of additional cargo 
airplanes you have to utilize on the airlift, and when you consider the 
additional personnel which you might have to use on the airlift, and 
when you consider the vast fuel costs over a fiscal year, you would 
have to agree, I assume, that there are two sides to this picture you 
are presenting with respect to the spare engines. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I believe when you go over the details 
as we did you will come to the conclusion that with respect to certain 
high-cost items this should be done. You cannot just go into this air- 
lift and say, “We will airlift everything,” but when you come into the 
high-cost items such as the B-52 engines at $250,000 apiece, you can 
buy airplanes and hire crews to move them around if you can save on 
your procurement—if you can save 170 days of supply of them against 
a mobilization plan. 

It was only as the whole program was laid out and showed over a 
period of time a number of substantial savings, with a greater military 
capability, that the Air Force went to this plan. It was considered 
along time before it was adopted. 

As the price of engines goes up, at about $250,000 for the B-52, 
which is the extreme, the savings become very tremendous. 


COST OF FUEL PER FLYING HOUR 


Mr. Manon. I am looking at page 731 of the Air Force hearings for 
fiscal year 1953, which gives just the fuel costs of operating aircraft. 
It indicates that the fuel cost per hour flying the B-36 is $257. Of 
course, you would not be transporting these engines in a B-36. 

Mr. Gartock. It would be a C—54 or a C-124. 

Mr. Manon. The fuel cost for the C-124 is shown to be $113 an 
hour. That was in fiscal 1953. 
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I should like for you to place in the record at this time a table com- 
parable to the one to which I have referred. I would imagine that 
the fuel costs have gone up. I wish you would place in this table our 
major known types of aircraft, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The approximate cost of fuel and lubricating oil utilized per flying hour for 
major Air Force aircraft are as follows: 


. Cost per 2 Cost per 
Aircraft: flying-hour | Aircraft—Continued flying-hour 
SOO: APs cb ancsinncieds $258 BZD (BPCiiie ki ectunsnnpand $31 
I i ictnsncininseaipniinincticmiegessiias 132 Ct BR anc ik stare ae 8 
EEE + ED ae emsantetmistinmabven 16 TERED. RINE waa htcmagecssaienm nein 7 
Pe UN ai cae ead semis 118 FE, OI cos <2 geist pea eer iieeeee 7 
Cerne ee te 60 et. tees Sa 8 
OrEE MPR iin deitiiibdids 119 6 1 igpOs. a cee 5 
ese 1  aeceisianpdaiennign 101 47) BO terdincnamtimccennivds 207 
PTE Te i icncscentpintpeemesieneimelbaame 35 PEED | RID, «csc: secitoreattpocmomnbatlinsh 164 
CORES 5 Gs ccm ccctbetemeine 97 FA Ries ncicarcveeante ua naaepmeenec 328 
apne Oe en ee 91 W100: S706. eh Soe 116 
OeGs tie a 47 AON TI906 oi eee 109 
EE CI inicecctcmucunmaon 42 ee a, ne ee 52 
Oe CR iktsinncinehnninine 35 2S aa ee a 118 
OE: Gi icittiniincmcncnemnins 22 RN RID cs ccincrcgitierpsdcareneene 56 
EE SD i cciiitgnscinpeneenaeens 37 F208 Clee... coe ie 52 
Beat CFOs i ss 51 60: tones. 6 ea tcelidk 49 


The variations from fiscal year 1953 costs reflected in the above table are due 
to continued refinement in fuel consumption rates (gallons per flying hour) and 
changes in procurement costs per gallon of product consumed. 

Mr. Manon. If it is going to cost $100 or $200 an hour to fly these 
planes, in addition to the depreciation and the additional aircraft 
required in inventory and so forth, it seems to me it is a pretty ex- 
pensive operation. However, I can easily see how we could make 
our war plans more effective and more possible of realization. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, we would be happy to provide that 
information. I assure you that the Air Staff and the Secretary con- 
sidered all these points, and our conclusion on the information avail- 
able was that it would be more economical in the long run to airlift 
these high-cost items. 

Mr. Manon. Under any plan you have to transport them some way. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, transportation by ship would be just a tiny 
fraction of what it would cost to transport them by plane. 

Mr. Gartock. The difference is in the number you have to buy. That 
is the only way you can possibly show a savings. 


TRANSFERS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to have a better answer or a more detailed 
answer as to transfers within appropriations than we presently have 
on the record. Will you look into the figures that are available, Gen- 
eral Stone and Mr. Garlock, and supply more data as to how closely 
the Air Force uses appropriations for the purposes for which the 
appropriations were made. That was the point I was trying to bring 
out. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 
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(Subsequent testimony on this matter may be found beginning on 
p. 1509.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 


EFFECT OF LARGE DEFENSE COSTS ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Garlock, I hope the members of the committee 
will bear with me. As I have stated earlier, I have not served on this 
committee for the past several years and therefore have not been able 
to keep as current as would otherwise be the case. Some of the points 
I may raise may be about matters that have heretofore been covered 
and things of which other members of the committee may be thor- 
oughly aware. 

I do think that starting back into this work it would be of some 
benefit to me if I could get this picture. 

You have probably heard before about my greatest worry about 
the military, which is the impact on the national economy. I do not 
know of any nation in history which has started in or kept up for a 
15- to 30-year period the expenditure of half of the total annual ex- 
penditures in preparation for national defense. Yet that is the pre- 
dicament we find ourselves in as a nation. 

Judging by the experience of the Nation since Korea fully half of 
that annual expenditure is going to be done by pure inflation, judging 
from the past. That being t true, it makes it very, very important that 
we at least keep a close eye on whether our system is being run as 
economically as possible consistent with the mission you have and the 
necessity for really being ready for present military plans. 


DETERMINATION OF AIR FORCE MISSION 


Along that line I should like to ask you about your mission. Is it 
determined by you, or is it determined at the Chief of Staff level, 
pending some decision at the top level, including that of the Presi- 
dent, which would take into consideration any change in the picture 
with respect to Russia? You have your definite mission and your 
budget is built up to support what is assigned to you by this joint 
decision at the top, and you would prosecute and carry that out with 
all the funds that it took continuously until there was a change and 
different orders came to you as the Air Force; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is fundamentally correct, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. The President and the National Security Council lay 
out the broad objectives. It filters down to the Air Force, which large- 
ly determines the actual methods by which the objectives will be 
carried out. The budget is based on the financial requirements to 
permit us to carry out those assigned missions. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR NEW INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. In that connection there is another question which 
comes to my mind, with regard to construction and development and 
expansion of bases and installations being almost continuous since the 
outbreak in Korea, with possibly the exception of 2 years. 

A question arises as to when we will get through with adding new 
installations so we can spend our money on other essentials. I note 
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in the statement of Secretary Douglas he states that during fiscal year 
1956 we plan to have in operation 25 more principal installations than 
we shall have at the end of this fiscal year. The point I make is this: 
If it is a tremendous drain and if the greatest problem I see in it is 
how to live with the hard economic facts—that is the way Isee it. The 
greatest problem in all of this is not your ability to defend the country 


or to win a war. I think you are going to do that. The greatest - 


problem is how you are going to live with it. 

We expect again further expansion of locations and installations 
and things of that sort. I am not talking about modifying or enlarg- 
ing or extending runways. Are we going to keep on adding more and 
more to the point of saturation? What is the outlook ? 

Mr. Gartock. I think the new installations have been pretty largely 
provided for. Certainly with the 1956 public works authorization 
we will have largely completed what you are talking about of having 
the basic setup of bases worldwide in which to house and utilize the 
137 wings and things that go with them. 


LOCATIONS OF ADDITIONAL INSTALLATIONS PROPOSED FOR 1956 


Mr. Wuirren. Where are these 25 principal installations to be 
located? Do you have a list of them? Or is that secret information’ 

What part of those is in the United States and what part of them 
is out of the country? If you do not care to spell it out, you can 
use general words to spell out the general locations, or make such 
other modifications as the circumstances may require. 

Mr. Gartock. I believe some of these installations are classified; 
however, in fiscal year 1956 we are planning to add: 12 in the States; 
6 in England; 11 for USAFE; and 5 bases in other various overseas 
areas. These total 34. We are planning, however, to close 9 others 
principally in FEAF or a net addition of 25. The details of these 
installations will be presented at the time that the military construc- 
tion portion of our fiscal year 1956 budget is up for consideration. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DiscrReETION Provipep BY APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. Getting back to this appropriation, where the appro- 
priation is only 6 or 8 titles, I frequently have talked to the staff of 
our committee, and I think some of them would, if it were left to 
them, let you have just one line of appropriation and then the dollars 
and cents in it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean our staff ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Not the staff here, but some few might. They would 
just put in one line and put a figure of money in it, to simplify it. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER FUNDS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


_ Mr. Warrren. As a matter of fact, insofar as the law is concerned 
it gives you almost carte blanche authority within the 8 different di- 
visions to do almost anything you want to, and it leaves you then where 
it is a case of whether you carry out the justifications as testified to, 
you might say, to this committee. I am talking about the mechanics 
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Mr. Gartock. Yes. I would like to say that it places upon us a 
responsibility for good administration, because, remember, we are 
never more than about 6 months away from being on this side of the 
table and before the committee. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is right, but I have been on this committee or 
similar committees for many years. We are so busy with the future 
that we do not have the time required to go back and study all of your 
reports to see whether you have carried out prior justifications or not. 
I am not making any accusation. I know you do just as good a job on 
your side—probably better—then we do, but I am talking about the 
system. It means the only way we can be assured, other than your 
own thinking or your own belief, would be to have a continuing check 
on expenditures if we wanted to go further and be certain that the 
funds have been handled in line with the justifications. It would re- 
quire a constant check. Otherwise we depend on your reports to us as 
you come down. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Whitten, maybe I have a little different view on 
this. As I view these large appropriations, we come up here and we 
lay out the general program. We are going to build a 137-wing Air 
Force with certain support units. We are going to have so many 
bomber units, so many fighter units, so many Air Transport units, so 
many troop carrier units, et cetera. And we tell you the kinds of air- 
craft with which we are going to equip them. We get the money ap- 
propriated for this aircraft in the same appropriation, so that it is 
interchangeable. 

Now, as we go along in procuring these aircraft if we are fortunate 
and one of them happens to develop faster than was anticipated and, 
therefore, we can get a given part of the Air Force with new, modern, 
equipment at an earlier date, and some other part happens to lag be- 
cause of technical developments, that is still within the kind of pro- 
gram that we have presented. I would feel that it is within the intent 
of the Congress. 

When we are back here at this time of the year we always bring the 
committee up to date on the progress that is being made. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not arguing with you about that, but I still ask 
if my statement is not correct; that the only way we could be certain 
that these expenditures had stuck to the justification would be a con- 
tinuing investigation by the committee, because in the broad termi- 
nology of the 8 different classifications within those 8 classifications 
7 have carte blanche authority to shift from one expenditure to the 
other. 

I am not saying that some percent of that is not sound. I am not 
trying to find fault with the illustration you have just used. But 
mechanically, for our purpose, in those eight fields you have carte 
blanche Sanlority to move from one to the other within any one. 

Mr. Gartock. Unfortunately, maybe I am getting into your busi- 
ness at this point. 

Mr. Wuirten. I invite you into it, so go ahead. 

Mr. Gartock. There is another way by which you can accomplish 
that. With the staff you have here now you are in a little better posi- 
tion to do it than some years before, as far as keeping track of what 
is going on in the Department is concerned. 


59565—55——_10 
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The other method you might consider for keeping track of what 
we are doing is by having a little more of our presentation to you, a 
report on what was done with last year’s money at the same time we 
are saying, “Here is what we plan for next year’s money.” 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Garlock, let me say this: My questions come 
from a good many years of experience on this committee. Every 
subcommittee I have been on has always had a continuing investiga- 
tion, and I have never found that we were not able to point out to the 
Department heads in your position a world of things that were going 
on which they were not aware of. Without exception that has been 
the result. 

It was surprising, back in the Navy days, when I was dealing with 
the Navy appropriations, to find how embarrassed some of them were 
to find these things out. I am talking about the system and not the 
people. However, it comes back to the fact that that authority does 
exist. 


AVAILABILITY AND USE MADE OF UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


The next thing is: Under this carryover of funds, once they are 
carried beyond 1 year, is there any control at all on those funds? That 
is in effect contractual authority, and the funds have been appropriated 
to you. If you put your mind to it and want to use them for an 
entirely different purpose, of course there is nothing to prevent your 
doing it. You will tell me you do not do it, but there is nothing to 
prevent it; is there ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; there is. 

In the year in which the first part would be used, we would nor- 
mally be committing ourselves to aircraft, and that is the largest 
appropriation to which we would be committing ourselves in the Air 
Force, whether it be for B-57, B—52, or F—-101, or whatever it might be. 

Once having committed ourselves to buy that aircraft, we then have 
to buy all the pieces which go with it, or get nothing. 

A lot of this money, as you will recall from my table, that is carried 
over, is for items or things against the total program. 

Mr. Wutrren. I recall your discussions of that, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. It is for things to complete a normal determination 
against prior-year programs. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. Gartock. None of it was for new aircraft; it was only for 
pieces of aircraft presently under procurement. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is not a single contract which you enter into 
with any aircraft company in which you do not reserve the right to 
cancel and pay damages; is there ? 

Mr. Garnock. That is generaly in all contracts. 

Mr. Wuairrren. That is right. So, the illustration you make is: if 
you happen to cancel that contract and therefore you do not. need to 
follow through on it, those funds would be available to you for other 
purposes, so far as the law is concerned ? 

Mr. Gartock. That money would be available for other purposes 
within that appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; within that one-eighth of the total appropri- 
ation for whichever category it happened to fall in? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wuirren. In connection with what I am discussing, we have 
what is known as the Antideficiency Act, wherein under certain condi- 
tions you have certain limitations in that act, and the problems which 
we are discussing here would give you the means of getting around 
many of the requirements in the Antideficiency Act, or would it, to a 
considerable extent ¢ 

Mr. GarLock. I am afraid that I cannot agree with you. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am asking you whether that would be true. 

Mr. Garuock. No, sir, it doesn’t; because when we direct AMC to 
buy 100 airplanes, whether they be B-47 or 101’s or whatever they 
are, we set aside sufficient funds at that point, and keep them set aside 
for the complete cost of that airplane, delivered, down to the last 
freight bill. 

r. Wuirren. That is right. In the last 6 or 8 years you have can- 
celed some contracts, and you have had money left over because of 
cancellations ; have you not! 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir, and then we have bought other aircraft, but 
when we started that program, the money was reserved for the com- 
pletion of the aircraft. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to return any indictment here, be- 
cause I have dealt with your Department long enough to know how 
large it is and how important it is, sometimes, to satisfy our com- 
plaints about it. 

Mr. Garvock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATION UNDER NO-YEAR APPROPRIATION 


One of the reasons we have asked for this, that is, that we should 
continue to have no-year funds in these big appropriations, such as 
in aircraft procurement, is that when you have 1-year money and 
have a contract that needs to be canceled at the end of the year, the 
history of the Government bureaus, and I include the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense and such other agencies as I work with, is that you 
do not cancel contracts if the money reverts to the Treasury. If it is 
at all possible, you will take deliveries on the item rather than can- 
celing it out. 

With our no-year accounts we have found that when the procure- 
ment officers get a bad buy or get an airplane that is not working out, 
they are perfectly willing to cancel it, because they can buy a substi- 
tute item with the money and thereby get something for the Govern- 
ment. 

So, when we get a bad buy or an overprocurement, whichever the 
case may be, and if we do cancel it out, on that, it goes back into the 
same kind of procurement; it cannot go into anything else. That is 
the way it is handled in the case of major procurement other than 
aircraft, and this $325 million is brought back and appropriated 


against next year’s program, and your committee will be presented 
not with $400 million program in that appropriation, but with $725 
million, and whatever action you take on the items contained in the 
$725 million will have the same effect on our actions as if we were 
getting new money for that particular item. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your answer, then, is that if you get a bad buy, in 
the absence of having the freedom to take the money and buy some- 
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thing else in the same general category, the tendency in the type of 
government we have, would be to go ahead and complete the delivery 
of the item which proved unsatisfactory, and the money would not be 
returned. 

Mr. Gartock. That: has been our experience. 


RETURN OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS TO TREASURY; AND AMOUNTS REPORTED 
TO THE COMMITTEE AS AVAILABLE FOR OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wuirten. If it is not too great a task, I would like for the rec- 
ord to show how much money has been returned to the Federal Treas- 
ury by the Air Force during the last 5 years, and how much has been 
reported to the committee for different uses from that for which it was 
appropriated. 

Mr. Gartock. I would be glad to supply that information. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to supply that infor- 
mation which has been requested for the record, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much money in the last 5 years has been re- 
turned to the Treasury, and how much has been reported back to the 
committee for application toward meeting the needs of new programs? 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

The following amounts of unexpended funds, by appropriation, have been 
returned to the certified claims account of the United States Treasury upon the 


expiration of the period during which these funds were available for expendi- 
ture: 





Department..of, the, Alp Horee 11966 ncn cctinncdepndalkinanculdccace $4, 590, 856 
yeneral expenses, U. S. Air Force, 1949__...-_.-_ 1-2... ie 17, 111, 323 
Salaries, Office of the Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force, 1949__________ 6, 497 
Replacement of personal property sold, Department of the Air 

WORGe, Domes ct ES A aL oe eee Pe I es 45, 167 
Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force (for liquidation of obli- 

gations incurred under “Air Corps, Army, 1942-46”_____________ 17, 730, 749 
Special: procumement, Air Force, 1000... nadia monn denen cencns 19, 968, 343 
Maintenance and operations, Air Force, 1950__-.__________________ 36, 820, 733 
Military personnel requirements, Air Force, 1950__._.__._._.____-____-_ 725, 993 
Alr) National Gtaard) 206010. 22k ee oO 2, 739, 436 
CEE, AEE TOs TI chil stein site hte haeie mavens ney ahd 62, 276 
Salaries and expenses, administration, Air Force, 1950_.____._-__-__~ 508, 432 
ee RE I oi acd nih at hs pcs esc as ceitccien ctv tense tes edit eee 1, 731, 456 
Air Reserve Officers Training Corps, 1950_..-.-_..--______-____-_- 86, 360 
Olatenms, (Ate More, 1060.22 sl oh oe deh OL 15, 926 
Replacement of personal property sold, Air Force, 1950—51______--- 1, 507, 689 
Maintenance and operations, Air Force, 1951_______--__-___-------- 99, 615, 452 
Military personnel requirements, Air Force, 1951__-----_-_-------_ 5, 962, 205 
Biv Feaer ee, een oe ee en dene. 4, 482, 129 
Contingencies, Air Foret): 19Gii. oui i Le ns ln 746, 060 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military property, Air Force, 

I Roce chai tack ali aceantatee coe adeeb aaa dataset Rate: Bila cates 3, 575, 140 
Maintenance and operations, Air Force, 1952 *_._-.------_.----_-- 62, 017, 378 
Military personnel requirements, Air Force, 1952__...------------ 69, 925, 266 
Reserve personnel requirements, Air Force, 1951-52___.-.--------- 409, 465 
Ate- National Guard, 106i cise eh bt ee st reilliins sn 15, 964, 488 
Gembiagencion. Bie Denese, SEER nakedness enawaterbenaee 2, 546, 428 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military property, Air Force__--- 5, 491, 570 
Consolidated working fund, Air Force____----------------------- 1, 303, 063 
Air Force management fund_._----.-----...-----.-------------- 408, 844 

I ia sists alii casita ci ial pata hete einai ieninnng melee 376, 093, 724 


1 Pursuant to authority provided in sec. 73114, Public Law 458, 83d Cong., the expenditure 
availablility of this appropriation was extended to June 30, 1955. 
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The following Air Force funds which had been appropriated in prior years, 
were reported to the Appropriations Committees of the Congress as being avail- 
able for application to the budget-year programs, thereby reducing the Air 
Force requests for new funds: 


Fiscal year 1951 budget : 


Aircraft and related procurement____-..__-.--_------_---_-- $726, 151, 000 

Resdarch and. Gevelopmenti i om a 22, 461, 000 
Fiscal year 1952 budget: Reserve personnel requirements__— ~~~ 7, 535, 000 
Fiscal year 1953 budget: Reserve personnel requirements_____-_-- 7, 016, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 budget : 

Aircraft and related procurement._............-.._...-_-. 633, 000, 000 

Heaerve. personne: requirements. .........._...........-...... 7, 252, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 budget : 

Aircraft and related procurement.___.--....._...-_---_--- 1, 645, 000, 000 

Major procurement other than aircraft__.________________-_ 260, 000, 000 


Fiscal year 1956 budget: Major procurement other than aircraft_._ 325, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Whitten, could I interrupt there for a moment ? 
Mr. Wurrren. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS NEAR END OF FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Scrivner. Another angle in regard to the use of the no-year 
program as compared to the 1-year program was the fact that when 
you came down toward the end of the year there was always, in the 
last 30 days or so, a tremendous effort made to get the contract out, 
and in that haste some of the contracts were not so good as we would 
like to have them. 

This no-year program avoids that peaking of contracts during par- 
ticularly the last quarter, and many times the last few days of the 
fiscal year. 

We have avoided that under this program. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. I can readily see the benefits to be derived from that 
angle, but they could be largely offset by the failure to do what I am 
trying to point up here. 

The policy may be good, as long as the view which I am trying to 
point out follows along with it. 

I am trying to dev aie whether we are letting other angles of things 
get out shane by having this particular type of program. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Whitten, I think that the way it has been ad- 
ministered, and the way this committee has kept track of it, that you 
will find it has been to the advantage of the Government to let us have 
these no-year appropriations. 

Mr. Wurrren. The facts which you give us along this line will fur- 
ther convince me, if they are in line with what you believe they are. 

Another thing which we will get back into in trying to keep some 
balance is that the Air Force has grown like Topsy in many ways 
World War II, and following World War II, and anything that grows 
awfully fast, you hear as a layman and as a Member of Congr ess many 
things which do not make you happy in the way of handling money, 
and business. 

In an effort to get some report on how that has been handled, I would 
like to get into the question of your officer-man relationship, your pay 
schedules and so forth. 
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FLIGHT PAY 


What is the story on flight pay? Other members of the committee, 
I am sure, are familiar with that, but I am not too familiar with it. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Whitten, may I ask that you hold that question 
for Secretary Smith, and his group of people when they come up here? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would want them here to go into that, but 1 would 
be glad to have you supply that answer for the record. 

Mr. Garvock. Yes, sir. 


FIVE-YEAR COMPARISON OF RANK AND PAY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN 
AIR FORCE, ARMY, AND NAVY 


Mr. Wuirren. Could you give us, exclusive of the flight area, the 
average rank and salary for the last, say, 5 years of the Air Force, 
as compared with the Army, and as compared with the Navy, and 
in asking for that information, I would like to have it for the Air 
Force on a year-by-year basis for the last 5 years, and I would like 
to have it compared with the Army and Navy for the last 5 years, 
exclusive of your flight pay. 

Mr. Gartocx. I would be glad to submit that information for the 
record. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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FIVE-YEAR COMPARISON OF AVERAGE GRADES AND SALARIES OF CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE AIR FORCE, ARMY, AND NAVY 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like to have the report on the average grade 
and salary of your civilian employees, as compared with the civilian 
employees in these two other departments. It may be that there is 
plenty of reason for differences, but I would be interested in seeing if 
your own situation is changing year by year, both in civilian eraployees 
and in the military personnel. 

I do not mean to preclude you from submitting your reasons as to 
why there may be differences, but we are trying to live with spending 
half the Nation’s annual expenditures on thé military, and if you are 
like I am, you wonder how you are going to do it. 

No other nation has ever done it. We had better keep a close eye 
on _ we are doing it, so that at least the most goes toward the end 
result 

Mr. Gartock. We would be glad to supply that information for 
the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Average grade and salury of classified employees of the Departments of Air Foree, 
Army and Navy within the continental United States 


Air Force Army Navy 
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Crafts, pro- 
General ; General ; General | aa 
June 30 a tective, and | iat et tective, and aa , | tective, and 
schedule | custodial schedule | custodial schedule | custodial 
ee i eae a, | be 
Grade | Salary | Grade | Salary ‘Grade Salary | Grade| Salary | Grade} Salary | Grade Salary 
| = ce _ mene sea 

1950.....| 5.1 | $3,616 | 5.8 | $3,199 5.2 | $3,038 | 5.27 | $3,699 | 5.52 | $3,114 
iscmon 4.7 | 3,384) 5.5 3, 004 5.2 2, 935 4.98 3, 529 5.72 3, 084 
1952__._. 4.7 3, 834 5.9 3, 421 5.4 3, 320 5.15 3, 952 5, 82 3, 44 
a ® 4,007 | 6.2 3, 547 | 5.4 3,398 | 5.4 4, 099 5.9 3, 525 
1954._.__ 5.5 | 4,113 | 6.3 3, 644 5.5 3, 451 5.6 4, 217 5.9 3, 579 


NOTES 


1. The reduction in average grades and average salaries between June 30, 1950 and June 30, 1951 reflects 
the impact of the expansion following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 


2. The increases in average salaries between June 30, 1951 and June 30, 1952 are due primarily to the pay 
increase granted under Public Law 201, 82d Cong. 


POLICIES ON CONTRACTING AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to ask this question in regard to your 
contracting program : 

Any organization which is contracting billions of dollars annually 
has a tremendous power and a tremendous force. You can throw it 
into areas where there is unemployment, and you can throw it into 
areas where those of us on the committee may live, and you can throw 
it into areas where some of:the top people in government might be. 

You can spread it in order to bring employment about or you can 
do it by letting the contracts to the lowest bidder. 

I would like to know what your policies are in connection with 
your contracting and procurement. 

Mr. Gartock. We follow the policy of letting competitive bid con- 
tracts, so that the low bidder gets them wherever he may live. 
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With respect to aircraft procurement, itself, so much depends on 
a particular manufacturer’s ability to design and develop an aircraft 
which meets our requirements, and which will successfully fly and 
meet the mission performance, plus the requirement there for a spread 
geographically; the basic aircraft contracts are largely negotiated. 

However, where it is possible to get competitive bids, that practice 
is followed, but in placing the aircraft contracts, we have to think 
not only of the fact that we have to have an aircraft capable of per- 
forming its mission satisfactorily, but we have to have an industry 
which is capable of supporting our mobilization requirements and 
both of those items must be taken into consideration in the overall 
contract. 

When Mr. Lewis is up here, he can give you more details on policies 
and practices, but in general] that is followed. 

Mr. Wuirren. To get away from aircraft and the things which are 
highly specialized, where you have to have a man who can deliver 
what you want, and to get into the many other items that any military 
department has to have, all the way down to uniforms, where it is 
not so exacting, what is the general policy with regard to that? 

Mr. Gartock. The general policy there is to let open competitive 
bids on the basis of advertising. 

Mr. Wurrren. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 


FUNCTIONS AND MEMBERS OF BUDGET ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, like Mr. Whitten, I am new on this 
committee, and I have watched and studied the statements which were 
presented before the full Defense Subcommittee, and also this morn- 
ing, with a great deal of interest. 

My questions will be general in nature. I was interested in your 
statement, Mr. Garlock, on page 3, as to why you inserted the following 
language : 

In another case, the Budget Advisory Committee reduced by over $20 million 
the estimate submitted for industrial machinery, equipment and facilities, be- 
cause it was not satisfied with the validity of the requirements, as presented. 

Why did you not catch that? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, sir, I was serving on the committee, and was 
there when it was caught. What it means is that the more senior 
group which was there when we considered it 

Mr. Deane. When you speak of the senior group, is that the ad- 
visory committee, or is that your group ? 

Mr. Gartock. This is the Budget Advisory Committee, made up of 
General Stone, General Bogart, General Callahan, and other senior 
Air Staff members. 

General Stone. That committee sees it before Mr. Garlock gets it. 

Mr. Gartock. I sit in officially with them, and from experience I 
find that if you are going to know about the budget, you have to par- 
ticipate in its formulation and not look at it after it is all put together. 

The reason for that being dropped out by that committee, rather 
than the previous group, was a changed factor as to whether or not 
this much was going to be needed to put these aircraft into procure- 
ment, or whether they were going to get let to procurement early 
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enough in the year so that this much would be needed. I just put 
those two illustrations in here to show that the Budget Advisory Com- 
mittee is not a rubber stamp group which just takes everything which 
is sent to it and then sends it around. They do not do that. 

The witnesses have to prove their point, and a considerable amount 
is stricken out by that group on the basis of their broader knowledge 
of the total Air Force program. 

Mr. Deane. Would you indicate the composition and names of the 
Budget Advisory Committee for the record ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to furnish that information 
for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


COMPOSITION OF THE BUDGET ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


OFFICE AND INCUMBENT 


Assistant for Programing: Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations—Maj. Gen. O. §S. 
Picher 


Director of Operations: Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations—Maj. Gen. W. D. 
Ganey 


Assistant for Materiel Program Control: Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel—Maj. 
Gen. T. B. McDonald 


Director of Personnel Planning: Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel—Maj. Gen. 
M. J. Lee 


Assistant for Development Programing: Deputy Chief of Staff, Development— 
Brig. Gen. M. F. Cooper 


Director of Manpower and Organization: Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations— 
Maj. Gen. K. B. Hobson 


Director of Budget (Chairman) : Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller—Maj. Gen. 
Frank A. Bogart 


Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces: Chief of Staff, USAF—Maj. Gen. 
Wm. EF. Hall 


The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Management) without 
vote—Hon. Lyle 8S. Garlock 

The Under Secretary and the Assistant Secretary (Materiel) of the Air Force or 
their representatives—to be invited as observers when matters under their 
cognizance are to be considered by the Budget Advisory Committee—Hon. 
James H. Douglas, Hon. Roger Lewis 


Note.—The offices shown above are permanently represented on the committee 
but the names of the individual incumbents are subject to change. 


Mr. Deane. How long did the Budget Advisory Committee go into 
this budget ? 

Mr. Gartock. As I recall, we were in session for 3 weeks during 
September. However, when the budget was sent down to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense on the 4th of October, that did not mean 
that the Air Staff and the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force 
were completely through with it. We continued in the processing 
with the Office of the Secretary of Defense to go over these matters 
again. So, from early September until about the middle of December 
it was under constant review and adjustment, at one level or the 
other, as various reviewing people brought up different points, and 
it was finally settled, I think, by the 10th or 12th of December. 


NATURE OF REVIEW BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Deane. Did you have discussions before the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Gartockx. The Bureau of the Budget and the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense review this budget simultaneously. It went to the 
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Office of the Secretary of Defense on the 4th of October, and the 
review sessions with the Bureau of the Budget and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense started immediately. 

Mr. Deane. Do the officials of the Bureau of the Budget come to 
the Pentagon for that review ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; they come to the Pentagon because there is 
not time enough for the Secretary of Defense to review it separately 
and then turn it over to the Bureau of the Budget and have them to do 
it separately. 

We have reviewed it jointly since the 1951 budget. 

Mr. Deane. Would you aaa the composition of the staff in the 


| Bureau of the Budget who passed upon this with you? 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Deane, the Bureau of the Budget people who 
participate in the review do not officially, at least, participate in the 
recommendations to the Secretary of Defense. They go through it 
simultaneously with Mr. MeNeil’s group so that they identify the 
information, and are in a position to a recommendations to their 
superiors in the Bureau of the Budget. They are not authorized to 
make any official commitments as to either approval or disapproval. 
Because of the long experience of most of these individuals, their per- 
= views to Mr. McNeil and to the Secretary have considerable 
weight. 

Mr. Deane. Do I understand that they give advice, but do not give 
recommendations ¢ 

They do not change your figures? 

Mr. Gartock. No. In the review within the Department, they par- 
ticipate, and because of their personal standing their recommenda- 
tions are carefully considered. 

When the budget is officially transmitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, he then has all of their recommendations, 
whether they have been accepted by the Department of Defense or 
not, and he is in a position to accept or reject in whole or in part the 
budget which the Secretary of Defense submits. 

Because of that close working relationship, for the past several 
years there have not been major changes made by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget after the budget went officially over to him. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I am trying to determine. To what ex- 
tent is the Bureau of the Budget really making much contribution to 
the Defense budget ? 

Mr. Gartock. I think they are making a substantial contribution, 
because without the participation of their staff, and without the par- 
ticipation of the Director, we might not be following overall national 
policies on fiscal affairs which they bring to bear upon these problems. 

Mr. Deane. Do you mean these men in the Bureau of the Budget? 

Are they men of continuing service, or have they previously for any 
number of years considered the Air Force budget ? 

Mr. Garvock. Yes, sir; the group that handles the Air Force 
budget—the top three people in the actual review are Mr. Schaub, Mr. 
Veatch, and Mr. Huen. Mr. Schaub, I believe has been on the military 
budget since 1940; Mr. Veatch, I believe, worked on the military 
budget prior to the war, and he served in the Navy during the war, and 
the military part of his service was in the Navy Budget Office, and then 
he went back to the Bureau of the Budget, and has personally dealt 
with Navy and Air Force aircraft procurement since that date; Mr. 
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Huen has been working on military budgets since about 1946, I believe. 

Mr. Deane. Do these three men consider the budgets of the three 
military departments ? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Huen works only on the Air Force budget; Mr. 
Veatch and Mr. Schaub deal with all three. 

Mr. Deane. How long do they work with it, in weeks or months? 

Mr. Gartock. It is a fairly continuous process throughout the entire 
year, so far as the actual review is concerned. 

Assuming they got the budget on the 4th of October, last fall, from 
then until the middle of December, it was a continuous 7-day-a-week 
processing, and during the balance of the year they are in and out of 
the various military departments on a day-to-day basis. 

They go out and visit the field installations to see what is going on 
out there; they visit our procurement offices so they can keep them- 
selves informed on a year-long basis, as to what is going on. 

Mr. Dranr. How many people in the Bureau of the Budget are in- 
volved in this Defense budget now as compared with previous years? 

Mr. Gartock. My understanding is that so far as those with whom 
we are dealing the number and the people have remained almost un- 
changed. 

Mr. Deane. The reason I am asking these questions is the fact that 
the budget is growing in such proportions that it does not seem to me 
to be at all practical that three men in the Bureau of the Budget are in 
a position, as good as they may be, to intelligently really come to 
erips with a budget of this size. 

Mr. Gartocx. Mr. Deane, I was only speaking of the top people. 
They do have a supporting staff. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I think the reason that the relatively small staff in the Bureau of 
the Budget can continue on an effective basis to deal with this large 
request is that their office and the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNeil, have worked out a cooperative plan whereby the mem- 
bers of his staff and the members of the Bureau of the Budget’s staff 
supplement each other, and do not make a duplicate review. On that, 
if either staff were to handle it independently, I believe they would 
both have to be enlarged. So, I think the answer to your question is 
that the Bureau of the Budget draws upon the resources of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense to a considerable degree, and vice versa. 


POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT OF BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. Deane. I do not know whether you have read the transcript 
of a question which I directed to Mr. McNeil as to whether or not in 
his opinion there are not ways and means by which this budget might 
be presented more intelligently under new procedures to the end that 
it would be more intelligently understood. Mr. McNeil said that there 
were and I am just wondering if you are familiar with his thinking 
on that point. 

Mr. Gartock. I do not know what he had in mind at the moment, 
but I had the privilege of working with him for 6 years, and during 
that 6-year period the budgets for all 3 departments—in the first 
place, the Air Force budget was established, and the other 3 budgets 
were completely revised. I think that we have a more understandable 
budget than we had before. The Air Force is on a continuing basis 
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considering that problem, and we have some ideas which I hope we 
will have solidified so that we can come up and discuss them with this 
committee before you adjourn next summer. 


STAFF OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Deane. How many people do you have on your staff / 

Mr. Gartock. On my staff? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Garuock. I have only three deputies. The largest part of the 
staff in the Air Force budget office is under General Stone. It is not 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary. The staff, however, is avail- 
able to me, and I deal with all of them on a day-to-day basis, just as 
if they worked directly for me. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS OPERATED BY AIR FORCE 


Mr. Deane. I would like for you to describe in detail how many 
manufacturing plants or other facilities the Air Force is operating 
which you may feel should be in the hands of private contractors. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Deane, may I provide that answer for the rec- 
ord, because Mr. Lewis will have a better opinion on that, and he will 
provide the Air Force part. . 

Mr. Deane. In other words, if it is to come up later, I shall wait. 

Mr. Gartock. You will get a better answer if you will ask Mr. Lewis 
for that information when he is up here. 

Mr. Deane. Will you post him on that question, so he will have the 
information available when he does come up? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 


MANAGEMENT EFFORTS TO OBTAIN ECONOMY IN AlK FORCE 


Mr. Deane. To what extent, General Stone, are your commanders 
in the field coming to grips with the tremendous size and the growth 
of the Air Force, so far as economy is concerned ? 

Are they briefed, or to what extent are they advised, on the con- 
tinuing process of economy? I know they are thinking in terms of 
their own duties, but to what extent now are these 322 major stations 
or bases briefed in regard to the economy aspect? I would be in- 
terested in knowing what kind of directives you send out to these men 
in terms of day-by-day operations. 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. We have established requirements to our 
commanders to exercise economy in their normal operations, which 
incites them to look into the operations and try to get the most out 
of the resources which they have. I am not sure that we have put 
everything into our directives, and our incentives to our commanders 
that we can, and that we intend to do in the future in order for them 
to realize better use of resources but as an example of something which 
goes out from time to time, just recently the Chief of Staff directed a 
personal letter to each one of the commanders and I would like to read 
his first statement. 

Mr. Deane. I would like to hear it. 

General Sronr. The first paragraph will show the type of thing 
which we do. This particular letter happened to be addressed to 
General Chidlaw, and a similar letter was sent to all of the other com- 
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manders, and I think the committee might be interested in his open. 
ing statement. 

He says: 

Our main purpose in life is the development and improvement of airpower, 
We know we will have to realize these aims within the framework of limited 
manpower and dollar availability— 
and ‘he goes on further to show what the commanders can do, but pri- 
marily, to enlist their continued and increasing interest in the Air 
Force financial management system. This system is a great step for- 
ward, I think, in doing what Mr. Deane would like to have done, 
which is to have a better explanation of just how we are using our 
resources. 

In other words, how many dollars are we consuming in our oper- 
ations ? 

This is a fairly new system, and one which I intend to describe in 
some detail to the committee at a later time, if the committee desires, 

General Twining, the Chief of Staff, is much interested in this and 
he is trying to put heat on his commanders to have a tremendous inter- 
est in this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Deane, would you yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. Deane. I will. 

Mr. Scrivner. I said last year, and it could be repeated again, that 
in the past 18 to 24 months in visiting around I have seen more real 
interest and pride in, and the desire for economy both in manpower 
and dollars in all three branches of the service than I have seen in 
all previous years during which I have served on this committee. It 
has been a gratifying situation to me. 

Mr. Deane. That is very encouraging. 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to say that in my trips out into the field, 
it is always advisable for the commanding general and the base com- 
mander to know about our policy, but they are not the men who actu- 
ally use up the supplies. I have followed the practice of getting the 
squadron commanders and base leaders in to see what they thought 
about it, and what they were doing, because they are the ones who actu- 
ally put the new pieces on the airplane, and my recollection is the same 
as Mr. Scrivner’s. I am pleased at the interest at the operating level 
the Air Forces has shown in economies. 

Mr. Deane. I think Congress, to a certain extent, must assume re- 
sponsibility, because we have asked the Air Force to project itself 
almost overnight into a strength where I marvel that you have been 
able to do it. In such an operation, naturally, dollars are sometimes 
wasted which you would like to have spent otherwise, but I am very 
grateful to know, General Stone, that this procedure is being followed, 
and I know the committee would be interested in your development of 
it further, as we go along. 

T believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRLIFTING OF ENGINES AND SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Garlock, in your statement and in some of the 
discussion with Mr. Mahon and Mr. Whitten, Mr. Mahon referred to 
your statement on page 3 relative to the airlifting of engines. That 
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program could be, of course, running into big money. Later in the 
hearings, who will go into that item in detail 

Mr. Garnock. General Bogart has that item. 

General Bogarr. That will be handled by General Davtley, and the 
airlift requirement for transportation will be handled by that group. 

Mr. Scrivner. When General Davtley refers to that, I wish he 
would also give the committee some information about not just the 
airlift of engines, but the practice which has apparently developed 
a great deal to rather extensive proportions in flying parts from 
depots to bases. 

It might be well to have him prepared to submit a report on this 
program, because it calls for a lot of information and a lot of work, 
but it is growing so alarmingly that I feel we are entitled to a report 
as to the number of flights made by the various bases, and we will 
restrict it to the continental United States, as to the report on flights 
from bases to depots for parts. 

The reason I ask that is that one report which I saw, but have not 
had time to go into it in detail, and I do not know how complete it 
is. However, it showed that there were almost as many or more flights 
from that base to depots for parts as training flights from that base, 
which was the major mission of the base. 

We just cannot afford to maintain a fleet of freight transports run- 
ning back and forth between bases and depots for material which does 
not have the value which these $250,000 engines have. 

While there might be very good financial reasons for airlift of 
engines, that does not apply to everything which the Air Force needs, 
and [ intend, personally, to follow this up. 

General Strong. I wonder if I could comment off the record for a 
minute ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; either on or off the record. 

General Stone. (Off the record.) 

Do you mean flights which are set up for the spare parts only? 

Mr. Scrivner. It involves the flights going to the depots for parts, 
and the question arose in my mind to the effect if we are going to do 
that much flying just for the purpose of delivery of parts, why is not 
that incorporated into the training flights ? 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Another question arises there, also: If we are going 
to do not only the airlift service, and this other, why is not that a part 
of the program of proficiency flying, because to run an air express is 
just about the most expensive way we could deliver parts. 

General Strong. The point I wanted to make is that I think a lot of 
those flights should be and probably are a part of the normal training 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I thought, also, but that was not the 
answer which I received to my question, because I was told it was im- 
practical to combine those freight lifts into the training program. 

Mr. Gartock. In a good number of places they are combined, Mr. 
Scrivner ; I know that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to have all the facts in regard to it, because 
this program is running into too much money. 

59565—55——11 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


On page 4 of your statement you said you had not included the 
proposed military pay increase, and other proposed legislation. 

What other proposed legislation were you referring to, and how 
much was that going to cost ? 

Mr. Garvock. Well, there is a whole list of things which come before 
the Armed Services Committee, including the pay raise, the medical 
bill, and the family housing bill. 

General Stong. Yes; and also our public-works program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, we have already excluded that. 

It might be well to prepare a list of all of the things which you are 
talking about here, and the prospective cost, because we might as well 
look all of these facts in the face since there are a lot of dollars 
involved. 

Mr. Garuock. The dollars were included in the President’s overall 
budget under tne proposed legislation line. 


DEFINITION OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know where we are getting but my recollec- 
tion is that in our language of the bill last year we carried a definition 
as to obligated funds; did we not ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are we getting now, when we start talking 
about the unprogramed obligational authority? It cannot be both; 
it cannot be obligated and unobligated. 

We are trying to get away from some of that earmarking and pro- 
graming, and a few other things, in the presentation as to what was, 
and what was not obligated. 

Mr. Gartock. The unprogramed funds are represented in this pres- 
entation by the $325 million in major procurement other than air- 
craft, which were turned back into the financing of the next year's 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but where do your program funds 
come into the picture, as they relate to your definition of obligated 
funds which we tried to write out so there would not be any misunder- 
standing ? 

Mr. Gartock. The amount that we have estimated here for obliga- 
tion is in accordance with the definition written out last summer. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well to put in at this point in the record 
the language in the bill, and let us see where we stand on that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Excerpt From Pusiic LAw 663, 8383p Congress, APPROVED AUGUST 26, 1954 


Sec. 1311. (a) After the date of enactment hereof no amount shall be recorded 
as an obligation of the Government of the United States unless it is supported 
by documentary evidence of — 

(1) a binding agreement in writing between the parties thereto, including 
Government agencies, in a manner and form and for a purpose authorized 
by law, executed before the expiration of the period of availability for obliga- 
tion of the appropriation or fund concerned for specific goods to be delivered, 
real property to be purchased or leased, or work or services to be performed : 
or 

(2) a valid loan agreement, showing the amount of the loan to be made and 
the terms of repayment thereof ; or 
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(3) an order required by law to be placed with a Government agency; or 

(4) an order issued pursuant to a law authorizing purchases without 
advertising when necessitated by public exigency or for perishable sub- 
sistance supplies or within specific monetary limitations; or 

(5) a grant or subsidy payable (i) from appropriations made for pay- 
ment of or contributions toward, sums required to be paid in specific amounts 
fixed by law or in accord with formulae prescribed by law, or (ii) pursuant 
to agreement authorized by, or plans approved in accord with and au- 
thorized by, law ; or 

(6) a liability which may result from pending litigation brought under 
authority of law ; or 

(7) employment or services of persons or expenses of travel in accord 
with law, and services performed by public utilities ; or 

(8) any other legal liability of the United States against an appropria- 
tion or fund legally available therefor. 

(b) Not later than September 30 of each year, the head of each Federal 
agency shall report, as to each appropriation or fund under the control of such 
agency, the amount thereof remaining obligated but unexpended and the amount 
thereof remaining unobligated on June 30 of such year and copies of such 
report shall be forwarded by him to the chairman of the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Senate-and the House of Representatives, to the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget: 
Provided, That such report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, shall be made 
not later than December 31, 1954, and shall include only such obligations as 
could have been recorded under the provisions of subsection (a) hereof. 

(c) Each report made pursuant to subsection (b) shall be supported by certi- 
fications of the officials designated by the head of the agency, and such certi- 
fications shall be supported by records evidencing the amounts which are 
reported therein as having been obligated. Such certifications and records 
shall be retained in the agency in such form as to facilitate audit and reconcilia- 
tion for such period as may be necessary for such purposes. The officials desig- 
nated by the head of the agency to make certifications may not redelegate the 
responsibility. 

(d) No appropriation or fund which is limited for obligation purposes to a 
definite period of time shall be available for expenditure after the expiration of 
such period except for liquidation of amounts obligated in accord with sub- 
section (a) hereof; but no such appropriation or fund shall remain available 
for expenditure for any period beyond that otherwise authorized by law. 

(e) Any statement of obligation of funds furnished by any agency of the 
Government to the Congress or any committee thereof shall include only such 
amounts as may be valid obligations as defined in subsection (a) hereof. 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Scrivner, our problem in complying with that 
definition involves the old obligations which were in the books, and 
the number of contracts which have to be gone over and reviewed, to 
bring them into compliance with that. 

The definition was applied at the beginning of the year forward. 
So, the current obligations and the current estimates, I believe, you 
will find are in accordance with that definition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I hope they are, because we will have so much 
trouble with that. 

Mr. Gartock. I believe you discussed this point with Mr. McNeil, 
and he pointed out that the regulation necessary under this provision 
has not yet been issued because we have not received the comments of 
the General Accounting Office. 


COST OF ADDITIONAL FLYING WINGS 


_ Mr. Scrivner. On page 5 of your statement you refer to an increase 
in 10 flying wings, from 121 to 131, which exceeds the anticipated 
number of wings that were predicted by General Picher last year, 
which is all to the good, and we are glad to see it. 
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However, how much increase in cost is reflected by those 10 wings? 
Mr. Gartock. I will have to supply that for the record. 
(The information is as follows :) 


The following is an order of magnitude estimate of the initial investment cost 
of the additional wings to be activated in fiscal year 1956 and of the cost to oper. 
ate these wings for 1 full year. It should be noted that the increase in wing 
strength is due to the activation of 13 new wings and the deactivation of 3 wings. 
Consequently, initial investment cost was estimated for the 13 new wings to be 
activated while annual operating cost was computed for only the net additiona] 
10 wings (the operating cost for the 138 new wings less the cost of operation of 
the 3 wings to be deactivated) : 


(1) Estimated initial investment cost for 138 new wings to be 





eesvaced Ti TORT (FON Bees oi kk oon $1, 484, 000, 000 

(2) Estimated annual peacetime operating cost for the net 
RIOT 200 WR neers hetvicdin camion aieere=mnt reds monies 248, 000, 000 
PR ne cee ce rte ae Creme res ee eer ee. ite eae eevee 1, 732, 000, 000 


Initial investment cost includes first line, support, and mission equipment, 
initial spares, and certain transportation charges. It excludes new construction 
and training costs, war reserve and pipeline supplies, cost of design, development 
and testing, modifications, and other indirectly related items. 

Annual peacetime operating cost includes personnel costs; aircraft operating 
supplies; petroleum products; training ammunition; installation maintenance, 
equipment, transportation and other base-level costs; and depot-level main- 
tenance of aircraft and equipment and cost of supply function. It excludes the 
cost of attrition and replacement of aircraft; training ; and indirect costs of Major 
Command Headquarters, Headquarters USAF and other support costs. 

As indicated above, this estimate relates to total costs of initial investment, 
regardless of the year in which procurement is accomplished, and includes operat- 
ing costs on a total per annum basis. In view of this, there is no direct reia- 
tionship with the Air Force budget estimate for fiscal year 1956, which takes 
account of the time phasing of planned actions in accordance with the Air Force 
program. 

COST OF NEW INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. You are referring to 25 new installations. How 
much increased cost is reflected by that change, and how much is the 
cost of the 83 aircraft-warning installations? 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

The increased base maintenance and operations costs associated with 25 new 


installations and 83 aircraft warning installations in fiscal year 1956, are $10,- 
500,000 and $9 million, respectively, for a total of $19,500,000. 


I believe you have explained the increase in cost of fuel. 
CHANGE IN MANPOWER 


In your statement you refer to 970,000 to 975,000 officers, cadets and 
airmen, whereas in the statement by Secretary Douglas he referred to 
that figure also, but stated that as a result of the retention of section 
720 that there could be a downward revision. You did not mention a 
downward revision. 

Mr. Garwock. I used 970,000 to 975,000 because that is the basis on 
which the dollars of this appropriation are calculated, and if we are to 
have funds with which to handle the program, we have to have the 
money for that many people. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CIVILIANS FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Further on, you refer to this provision which makes 
possible to substitute civilians for military. 
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I would like to have some example set out as to what happened 
under that program and what the experience has been as to how many 
military people we have been able to replace with civilians, and how 
much saving has been brought about as a result thereof, and where 
you have replaced military with civilians, what happened to the 
military. 

If we are going to just shuffle them and it is just a matter of exchange 
of bodies, maybe we are not accomplishing so much as we thought we 
were. 

Mr. Gartock. I would be glad to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Smith and General Hobson were to go into that in considerable 
detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I hope they will do it. 

Mr. Gartock. We shall also supply a statement on it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


As stated in testimony last year, the Air Force is activating additional combat 
wings and numerous operating units within a relatively level manpower ceiling. 
This action requires the reprograming of military personnel resources from the 
training and support functions into the operating forces. From end fiscal year 
1953 to end fiscal year 1955 the Air Force is channeling 66,200 additional military 
positions into the operating forces, while reducing programed military strength 
by 7,600. In attaining the 137-wing force in fiscal year 1957, the Air Force plans 
to increase the allotment of military to the operating forces by 108,800 over the 
fiscal year 1953 position within a total military strength of 975,000 which is, of 
course, lower than the end fiscal year 1953 onhand strength when we had 106 
wings. 

Substitution of civilians in support functions provides one method of moving 
military resources into the operating elements of the Air Force. 

In addition, there are certain net manpower savings connected with the use 
of civilians in place of military. Under Project Native Son, during fiscal year 
1954 the Air Force decreased its overall manpower requirements by 12,300 spaces 
through the hiring of 21,500 additional foreign nationals. With the consequent 
reduction in support and replacement requirements overseas, the Air Force was 
able to withdraw 33,800 military positions. This net decrease in personnel re- 
quirements reduced the manning deficit which is incurred as the Air Force acti- 
vates new combat units within a nearly level military strength. The measure of 
success in the adjustment between military and civilian manpower lies in the 
reduction of manpower deficits and the diversion of military personnel into new 
combat and operating units. 

The Air Foree plans to convert approximately 7,000 military positions to ci- 
vilian in the United States in fiscal year 1955 and approximately 30,000 in fiscal 
year 1956. The net effect of this plan on overall manpower requirements can- 
not yet be estimated. 


EARMARKING OF FUNDS RELATED TO METHOD OF APPROPRIATING 


Mr. Scrivner. Under what category do these funds fall to which 
you refer on page 10 of your statement, where you say: 
Under the present system, when the Air Force directs its contract officers to 


procure 100 B-47 aircraft, funds are available, and are set aside, some for 
obligation at once, and some for obligation at a later date. 


What is the status of those set-aside funds ? 

Mr. Gartock. Those that are obligated during that current year, in 
accordance with the definition in the appropriation act last year, are 
obligated funds. Those that are not obligated are shown as pro- 
gramed carryover unobligated ; that is the unobligated balance we are 
talking about. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What you are doing now is using a different set of 
words for what you used to call earmarking, and I do not know whether 
we are making as much progress as we thought we were. 

Mr. Gartockx. Under some interpretation several years ago that 
money was considered as being obligated. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee never did consider it so. 

Mr. Gartock. The committee did not, but it was in the reports as 
being obligated. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we were trying to get away from. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, and the figures that we are presenting 
to you will clearly show, that at the end of 1956 we will still have 
$3.6 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. The figures which we will have set out before us in 
the detailed justifications in the days to follow, when you want ap- 
propriations you tell us that so much is obligated, and so much is 
unobligated, and in those unobligated funds there will be certain por- 
tions of them, while not yet obligated, which will be, as you call it 
here, programed. 

Mr. Gartock. They will be required to complete the procurement 
of the item. 

Mr. Scrrvner. After several years’ experience with what we used 
to call “contract authority,” which ait not prove satisfactory, I 
thought that the program which we had adopted of appropriating 
all the money for the program at one time was the logical program to 
follow. In other words, we see at the very outset there what the 
program is going to cost, instead of getting it in a fashion like the 
continued stories in magazines, where you just get one bit of it ata 
time, and you never know what the program is going to cost until its 
completion, and in this way we get a fairly good idea, if not exactly, 
as to what this is going to cost over the entire program. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Scrivner, the fact that this committee has done 
away with contract authority, and has gone to this other concept of 
appropriating what, at least, we would estimate the program is going 
to cost, I think has improved a lot of the practices in the Department 
of Defense, and we do know that when we get money for a program 
that we have to have enough to complete that portion, and get a usable 
increment as a result of the use of the money. It saves the reviewing 
authorities, and I am sure this committee, with being faced with a 
very frustrating situation when someone comes before you and says 
“we have half of the program completed,” or “half of the building; 
would you not let us finish it?” There is not much you can do at this 
point but finish it, but with this other approach we feel we get a chance 
to look at the entire cost at once, and if we want to buy it, all right. 

If you do not, then, go to something else. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has been my personal observation that on a num- 
ber of occasions if we had secured all the cost of some program first, 
we might not have gone into it, although upon hearing the first install- 
ment which in my experience has always been rather rosy, it sounds 
pretty good, since we did not get the full impact. I do not know how 
many programs we have not gone into, because looking at the pro- 
gram in its entirety, the cost is just more than we ever anticipated it 
would be, or more than we could afford. I do not know how many 
programs have been stopped because of that, but I am quite sure there 
must have been some. 
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Mr. Gartock. A substantial number never got to the committee, 
because we had to see the entire cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, the program has actually resulted 
in savings, not as you define savings, but it has resulted in actual sav- 
ings to the taxpayers because the program was not entered into, and 
the money was not appropriated, and not having been appropriated, 
it was not spent. So, there were actual savings insofar as the taxpayer 
was concerned, although that is not your definition of a budget savings. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH AND NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT IN WINGS 


Mr. Davis. The first thing I should like to ask you to do—and I do 
not know of any reason why it should not be on the record—is to 
roughly translate wings into terms of men and planes. I know they 
are different for various ones. For instance, take a heavy bomber 
wing. What does that mean, roughly, in terms of men and planes? 
Then go on with the others. 

Mr. Gartock. I believe General Callahan is better qualified to 
answer that than I am, Mr. Davis. 

General CatLanan. I could do that fairly readily, so far as the air- 
craft are concerned, by saying offhand that your number of aircraft 
will run from 30 for a heavy ‘bombardment wi ing of B-36’s or B-52’s 
to 45 for the medium bomber wing of B-47’s and then from there on 
up to 48 for light bombers and 75 for fighters. 

On the personnel side I would like to get you figures to go with that. 


Mr. Davis. Just supply the information and that will be all right. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The listing below shows in approximate numbers the military personnel in 
typical USAF combat units under current tables of organization. A non-tenant 
fighter interceptor squadron, as distinguished from a tenant squadron, must 
operate its own base facility and provide its own support functions: 


Aircraft 


Type uni i 
lype unit authorized 


Personnel 


Heavy bomb wing. 

Medium bomb wing. 

Light bomb wing__--_-- 

Fighter bomb wing_-. 

Fighter interceptor squadron (nontenant) 
Fighter interceptor squadron (tenant) 


Additional personnel are provided to units by means of table of distribution 
augmentation when they support other units on the same base, when there are 
special conditions caused by physical layout or geographical location of the 
hbase, or to meet requirements caused by variation in the unit’s mission. 

The amount of the augmentation will differ between and within each type of 
unit, depending upon the need to meet one or a number of the above conditions. 
These augmentations consist of both military and civilian personnel. 

Civilian personnel are used in positions which do not require military incum- 
bents for reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat readi- 
ness. Also, the positions must not need a military background for successful 
duty performance, or entail unusual hours not normally associated or compatible 
with civilian employment. 
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AUTHORITY FOR, AND REPORTS ON, TRANSFERS BETWEEN AND WITHIN 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Davis. This may be repetitious for those who have been on this 
articular subcommittee for the past few years, but I would like to 
now what your present authority on transferability is and what kind 

of reporting you are now doing currently in connection with that 
transferability ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. This word “transferability” has always meant, from 
my understanding, as between appropriations. We have no authority 
for that except the one provision I mentioned this morning, which 
provides we can substitute civilian personnel for military and take 
the funds from the military appropriation and put them in the appro- 
priate appropriation that would normally pay civilians. Other than 
that there is no transferability. 

I believe you are probably using that word also to mean internally 
within the appropriation ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Garlock, there is one thing we should men- 
tion. There are 2 specific authorities we had in Public Law 458, for 
transfer into the Air National Guard and transfer into the Reserve 
personnel, $9 million and $5 million, respectively. 

Mr. Gartock. Those were unusual features of the 1955 Appropria- 
tion Act. 

Within the appropriation itself the actual legal limitation is that 
the total amount of the appropriation is available for any one of the 
listed purposes. In practice, as I indicated this morning, because you 
have to have some of all of these things there is not in fact that trans- 
ferability—there is not that flexibility. 

Mr. Davis. When you say “within an appropriation” are you speak- 
ing of these eight categories you mentioned this morning ? 

Mr. Gariock. Yes, sir. For example, in the appropriation for 
maintenance and operations they list fuel oil, gasoline, and oil, and 
so on. Technically the entire appropriation would be available for 
that. It also lists civilian personnel. You could spend all of it for 
personnel, except for the restriction on graded personnel, which would 
stop it. 

Actually running the Air Force you must have civilian personnel, 
you must have spare parts, you must have gas and oil, you must have 
station maintenance, and all these things, so that in actual practice 
your ability to deviate in any substantial way from the plan is 
rather restricted. 

I believe that we are utilizing the funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses for which intended. I would not want to leave the impression, 
Mr. Davis, that the obligations and expenditures in each project are 
precisely as we anticipated them 18 months prior to the end of the 
fiscal year. They follow along the purposes. 

In fiscal year 1955 I believe the actual variations from the amounts 
presented in the original 1955 budget will be rather minor in nature. 

As to the reporting, there is no formal reporting being done with the 
exception of the printed President’s budget. You will recall that in 
the conference report last year it was indicated that if we were going 
to vary from the amounts in the President’s budget it should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress. The printed budget follow- 
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ing the new 1955 anticipated obligations we have considered as such 
a report. 

Other than that we have not thought that there were any changes 
of great enough magnitude to require our bringing them to the atten- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NATURE OF STOCK FUND 


Mr. Davis. Is that stock fund what you would ordinarily call a 
revolving fund? Is it a fund that you have in advance from which 
you might purchase things you might need across the board in the 
Air Force, and then the various people in the Air Force can come in 
and buy what they particularly need from that fund and reimburse 
the fund? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; that is the way that operates. 


OPERATION OF CLOTHING FUND 


More specifically, the clothing fund, which is the easiest to explain, 
operates this way: The clothing stock fund buys and owns all of the 
clothes. The individual with his clothing allowance or with his 
own money, as the case may be, buys the clothing from the stock 
fund. With that money the stock fund then can at the appropriate 
time replace the stocks that are sold, to come back to the predeter- 
mined stock levels. 

Mr. Davis. Coming specifically to that item, what about that which 
the individual does not have to buy, the part that the Air Force fur- 
nishes him? Is there some other fund that would reimburse the stock 
fund? 

Mr. Gartock. For those items that the stock fund carries that. are 
purchased by the appropriation rather than by the individual, the 
appropriation buys it from the stock fund and it is handled the same 
way. For example, with the new recruit coming in we do not give 
him the initial allowance, because they all go through about three 
places. It is set up so that someone else has the credit. He is issued 
his $250 worth of clothing and the stock fund is reimbursed at that 
point. He does not get all of his clothing at once. They save some 
of the fittings until some of the excess poundage has been worked off 
some of the recruits and some of the others have been filled in a little 
bit, as the result of exercise and three good meals a day. 

After he has had that initial outfitting he then draws, depending 
upon his length of service, a varying amount. It is up to him to 
maintain a full clothing allowance. His commanding officer at inter- 
vals calls for a clothing showdown. I am sure you remember that. 
He must at that time have the full allowance. If he does not his 
credit is good at the clothing store against his pay account. We have 
no credit losses on that account, unless the man disappears, and his 
clothing allowance is brought up to the full bag so that he is mili- 
tarily capable of performing his job, and the clothing fund is in due 
course reimbursed for what they have sold him. 

We also have the specialized types of equipment, such as the flying 
suits for cold weather and whatnot. Those are not in the stock 
fund. The Air Force owns them, issues them to those men who need 
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them, and when they get through using them they take them back 
and rehabilitate them or reissue them. 


PREVIOUS SYSTEM OF ISSUING CLOTHING 


: aa Davis. How did they handle that before you had the stock 
und ? 

Mr. Gartock. Everybody was equipped initially. You had your 
clothing replaced whenever you could convince the supply sergeant 
that the shirt no longer met requirements, whether it was torn acci- 
dently or on purpose. There was no responsibility on the man for 
actually taking care of his clothing. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PURPOSE OF REPORT ON FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Davis. You made available to each of us a copy of a publica- 
tion entitled “A Summary Report on Financial Management in the 
Air Force.” Is that a special report that you have prepared? If 
so, for whose benefit was it prepared, and may we expect similar ones 
in the future? What is the story on that? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Davis, because of my relatively short time in my 
present position and because most of the items that are covered in 
this particular part of the report are the result of Air Force actions 
and actions of my predecessor, Mr. White, prior to my coming into 
the Air Force, I thought that this year particularly we should pull 
those things together and present them as a report and not part of any 
personnel report I was making to the committee. After we did that 
we thought it would be worth while for many of the people in the Air 
Force to read this summary, so we are making it available to the air 
staff in Washington and some of the field people. We have made no 
determination as to whether this particular kind of a summary would 
be repeated next year, although I think it might be well to do so. 

Mr. Davis. Its present purpose, then, is for the benefit of those 
of you who are engaged in fiscal management entirely within the 
Air Force? 

Mr. Garvock. Yes, sir. We thought it would be of interest to the 
members of the committee, so we made copies available to you, too. 


COORDINATION WITH FINANCIAL PROGRAMS OF THE OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Davis. The report mentions a number of innovations which 
have been made with respect to your fiscal management within the 
Air Force. When these changes are decided upon within one branch 
of the service, like this, what kind of coordination takes place with 
the other branches of the service so that people at the Secretary of 
Defense level, when they get a report from one branch, can interpret 
it just about the same way as a report from the other branches? 

Mr. Gartock. On all of these eens in our financial methods 
of doing business, financjal controls or reports, they have to have the 
approval of the Office, Secretary of Defense; and Mr. MecNeil’s office 
watches that particular point to be sure that they do keep getting 
reports from all three services that are comparable. In addition to 
our own exchange of ideas with the staffs of the other 2 departments 
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they assist in seeing that we know of the things that the other 2 de- 
partments are doing that might be helpful to us and seeing that the 
other 2 departments know what we are doing. 

I think we have a little better opportunity to put in some of these 
changes and improvements, because of the newness of the Air Force; 
and the old fiscal systems, just as other old systems, are not so deeply 
embedded in the way of doing business that everybody resists the 
change. I think our group, being younger and newer, is probably 
more receptive to modifications of old procedures. 


NEED FOR SUBSTITUTION OF CIVILIAN FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. I think someone mentioned this subject before we re- 
cessed for lunch: I believe you referred to 975,000 military personnel, 
and then I believe Secretary Douglas’ statement mentioned that figure 
but said as a matter of fact they would not have 975,000 but it would 
be 946,000, and they expected to make up that difference in civilian 
personnel. Of course, that is feasible as long as you have this trans- 
ferability that we talked about. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is the advantage of it? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, let us go back to the start of the buildup at 
the beginning of the war in Korea. The Air Force achieved its rapid 
buildup by calling in the Guard and reserves. By doing that they 
brought in the skilled mechanics as well as the pilots and other 
trained people they needed. Then we started to replace those as early 
as possible with new recruits. They have been through the process 
and now are carrying the load. 

Beginning this calendar year they start leaving in fairly large 
numbers, so that over a year ago the Air Force started a program 
for letting these people go early if they were not needed, and started 
feeding in the next set of replacements. That is what it amounts to. 

The requirement of getting trained personnel through that system 
was greater than any reasonable capacity we had or wanted to build. 
Therefore, they leveled off the tech training at about 54,009. That 
steps right back into the intake. So that during fiscal 1956 the intake 
of new personnel is going to be less than the losses by failure to reenlist. 

Increasing that enlistment rate would not meet our problem because 
what we need are trained men. We feel that the way we can get the 
trained men while they are coming through this process of training 
both in schools and on the job is to put civilian mechanics at the 
bases in the United States to do that job. 

Now, a lot of them have to be people that formerly served in the 
Air Force because they are the only ones who know the particular 
techniques, but if we boosted up the Training Command to put enough 
through we would have this tremendous buildup in students and 
overhead of the Training Command which would pull people off from 
other places and then in about 2 years we would have to squeeze it 
all down again. 

Our estimate was that we would have a better Air Force if we kept 
a reasonably steady flow of people through that Training Command 
and tried to meet the short-term problem with civilians. 

Mr. Davis. As long as we are all agreed that is what is going to be 
(lone why should we try to kid ourselves by dealing within an appro- 
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priation request with more military people than we are going to haye 
and less civilian people than we are going to have ? : 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Davis, there are a number of reasons. One, we 
cannot be 100 percent precise on just how many military we are going 
to have. We can control it within some reasonable limits, but ow 
strength will actually depend on the number of people we get to 
reenlist. Also, as you recall, in January we got 19,000 new enlistees 
because there was a sudden urge for some to join the Air Force. 

The other thing is that we have thought that the problem of explain. 
ing that the Air Force, instead of going to 975,000, may actually go 
to only 946,000, would be difficult since it is the same program, and 
in the following year it will be back to the 970,000 or 975,000. We have 
felt it was probably a better method of handling it all if we just stuck 
to the statement, “We are going to 970,000 or 975,000,” because we 
still require that number of military spaces, and they are spaces we 
plan as soon as possible to fill with uniformed personnel. We are only 
making the best of a difficult situation by substituting civilians rather 
than increasing our training costs. 

I will agree that the other is a possible method of operating it, but 
we believe that we need the flexibility in operation of the Air Fores 
manpower resources which this particular approach gives us. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, may I be excused? I have a 3 o’clock 
appointment with the Deputy Secretary which I have been trying to 
get since last Wednesday. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you Mr. Garlock for your appearance and your 
statement. 

Mr. Gartock. Thank you. 

Mr. Deane. The committee will now hear from Lt. Gen. Charles 
B. Stone, III, Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy CHIEF or STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


General Stonge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Comptroller, I should like to discuss briefly the Air Force budget 
program for fiscal year 1956 and its implications. 

To facilitate your understanding, I should like to define several of 
the terms which I will refer to in my statement. 

“Obligations incurred” as referred to by me, represents amounts of 
orders placed, contracts awarded, services senebouds and similar trans- 
actions during a given period requiring the future payment of money. 
Such amounts are legally reserved in order to assure that funds will 
be available for eventual payment. 

The term “unobligated funds” represents those amounts of an ap- 
propriation for which no contracts have been awarded or services re- 
quested. 

The term “unobligated fund carryover” represents unobligated bal- 
ances which remain available for obligation in subsequent years. 

“Expenditures” represent the amounts of an appropriation fo: 
which disbursements have been made. 

“Unexpended funds” represent those amounts of an appropriation 
for which disbursements have not been made. These unexpended 
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funds include both unobligated funds, as well as funds which have 
been obligated but for which payment for contracts, services, etc., 
has not been accomplished. 

The Air Force budget estimates that are now before you request 
new obligating authority of $14.5 billion. This amount does not in- 
clude funds required for new public works in fiscal year 1956 and for 
military pay increases and other requirements provided for in the 
DOD proposed legislative program. As you know, the President’s 
budget includes a 1-line entry for public works for the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense in the amount of $1.9 billion of which about $870 
million is estimated to be applicable to the Air Force. Also, the Presi- 
dent’s budget includes single line entries for the Department of 
Defense relative to (1) increased benefits and selective military pay 
increases and (2) military training for nonprior service personnel. 
These requirements are based on proposed legislation. The total DOD 
figure for these requirements is $1.1 billion, of which $330 million 
applies to the Air Force. 

This chart shows a summary analysis of our financial status for 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. It is divided into two sections. 
The one on the left reflects our obligational status and the section on 
the right expenditures. For fiscal year 1955, Congre«+ appropriated 
$11.6 billion to the Air Force. In addition, we also trad available 
$7.0 billion from prior year funds plus transfers into Air Force ac- 
counts of about $0.1 billion. Thus the total appropriated funds avail- 
able to the Air Force for obligation in fiscal year 1955 in the direct 
appropriations amounted to $18.7 billion. As indicated on the chart, 
in fiseal year 1956, we will have a total availability of $19.2 billion. 
This includes the $14.5 billion of new obligating authority, which is 
required at this time plus an estimated unobligated carryover of $4.7 
billion appropriated in fiscal year 1955 and prior years. Included in 
this latter amount is $4.4 billion which will be required to complete the 
finaneing in fiscal year 1956 of the fiscal year 1955 and prior year pro- 
grams, and $325 million which we propose to use to finance a portion 
of our fiscal year 1956 program. The difference between the $4.7 
billion unobligated carryover shown on the chart and the $5.7 billion 
carryover ( whith is in the President’s budget) represents approxi- 
mately $1.0 billion of estimated carryover associated with anticipated 
reimbursements from MDAP appropriations. Since the estimate of 
$870 million for public works and the estimate of $330 million for 
financing the proposed military pay increase and other requirements 
based on proposed legislation will be submitted at a later date, these 
amounts have not been included on this chart. 

During fiscal year 1955, we estimate that our obligations will total 
about $14.2 billion, and that a slightly higher rate of obligations 
($15.6 billion) will be attained in i 1956. On the basis of 
these obligation rates, it is anticipated that about $4.726 billion will 
be unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1955. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately $4.676 billion will be available for obligation after June 
30, 1955; about $50 million represents unobligated balances in our 
annual appropriations which are not available for obligation beyond 
June 80, 1955. 

The chart further indicates that by the end of fiscal year 1956, it 
is expected that the unobligated carryover into the following year will 
amount to approximately $3.7 billion. This amount will be fully 
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programmed for requirements in the “Aircraft and related procure. 
ment,” “Major procurement other than aircraft,” and “Research and 
development” appropriations and will be required to complete the 
financing of the fiscal year 1956 and prior year programs. Those are 
no-year fund programs. 

As indicated on the right side of the chart, from an expenditure 
standpoint, the Air Force in fiscal year 1955 has available $35.4 
billion. This amount is composed of the $11.6 billion of new obli- 
gating authority granted by the Congress for fiscal year 1955, net 
transfers to Air Force accounts of $0.2 billion, and an unexpended 
carryover from prior years of $23.6 billion. This latter amount in- 
cludes $15.9 billion of prior year obligations which remained unpaid 
as of June 30, 1954, because of the long lead times inherent in the 
procurement of aircraft and other major equipment. In respect to 
time, expenditures for these capital items lag considerably behind the 
incurring of the obligations. 

During fiscal year 1956, funds available for expenditures will 
amount to $34.5 billion, of which $14.5 billion will represent new 
obligating authority contained in this budget, and the remainder 
($20.0 billion) is the unexpended balance which we estimate to have 
on our books at the end of fiscal year 1955. The $20 billion includes 
$14.6 billion of unpaid obligations, and unobligated funds in the 
amount of $5.4 billion. Of this latter amount, $4.7 billion represents 
the unobligated carryover into fiscal year 1956, $0.1 billion represents 
funds which will have expired for obligational purposes, and $0.6 
billion represents operating capital in the AF stock and industrial 
funds. 

)xpenditures in fiscal year 1955 are estimated at $15.2 billion, nearly 
half of which are anticipated in our “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment” and the “Major procurement other than aircraft” appropria- 
tions. In fiscal year 1956 it is expected that the expenditures will 
total $15.6 billion. This estimate does not include expenditures of 
about $0.2 billion from fiscal year 1956 funds to be requested at a later 
date for public works, military pay increase, and so forth. 

The last two bars on the chart give you a comparison of the unex- 
pended balances as of the end of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 
It will be noted that, by June 30, 1956, the unexpended balance will 
have been reduced to about $18.9 billion of which more than $14.6 
billion will represent contracts which have been placed and for which 
expenditures will occur in subsequent years. Of the $4.3 billion unob- 
ligated balance, $3.7 billion will be obligated against fiscal year 1956 
and prior year programs; approximately $50 million represents sav- 
ings in fiscal year 1955 which will revert to the Treasury ; and the re- 
mainder ($0.6 billion) represents operating capital in the Air Force 
stock funds and industrial funds. Comparison of the unexpended 
balance on June 30, 1956, with the unexpended balance on June 30, 
1954, reflects a reduction of nearly $5 billion. 

This reduction in the unexpended balance is a natural result of 
acquiring capital goods which were ordered and contracted for in 
prior years as part of the Air Force buildup. 

Details of the fiscal year 1956 budget will be explained by General 
Bogart, our budget director, and substantiated by the witnesses who 
will justify their respective final requirements. 
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Mr. Deane. As an exhibit in connection with your statement, Gen- 
eral, I wonder if you would include the chart to which you have 
referred. 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

(The chart was furnished for the use of the committee. ) 


COOPER COMMITTEE 


Mr. Deane. Before you proceed, General, would you mind identi- 
fying the Cooper committee in the introduction to this item? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. Mr. Cooper was the chairman of the com- 
mittee which the Secretary of Defense had as his own committee to 
look into the fiscal and other management procedures in the Air Force. 
Mr. Cooper is a retired businessman. His background has been 
mostly in accounting and financial matters. I have some records of 
his background, but I do not have them with me, sir. 

(The mformation is as follows:) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FISCAL ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 
(CoopER COMMITTEE) 


1. Committee appointed by Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson on August 
18, 1953, designated as the Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization and 
Procedures, as follows: 

(a) Mr. Charles P. Cooper, president, Presbyterian Hospital, New York City, 
(chairman). 

(0b) Albert Bradley, executive vice president, General Motors Corp. 

(c) D. L. Millham, vice president, General Electric Co. 

(d) E. M. Voorhees, chairman, finance committee, United States Steel Corp. 

(e) Joseph B. Hall, president, The Kroger Co. 

(f) Frank H. Neely, chairman, Rich’s Inc. 

(y) Robert E. Gross, president, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

(h) Robert L. Stearns, president, Boettcher Foundation. 

(i) W. Harold Brenton, president, Brenton Bros., Inc. 

(j) Paul M. Green, dean, college of commerce and business administration, 
University of Illinois, and former Controller of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

(k) W. J. MeNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

(1) Charles S. Thomas, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics). 

2. Terms of Reference (committee charter). 

(a) Terms of reference (or committee charter) signed by Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson on August 18, 1953. 

(b) Committee established under authority of section 303a of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended. (Par. 1 of Terms of Reference.) 

(c) Committee directed to conduct a thorough study of the organization, 
responsibilities, principles, and procedures of the Department of Defense related 
to fiscal and accounting matters. (Par. 2 of Terms of Reference.) 

(d) Committee’s work will encompass: (Par. 3 of Terms of Reference.) 

(1) Evaluation of the effectiveness of existing procedures. 

(2) Expediting and refining procedures now installed or in process of 
installation. 

(3) Developing and scheduling new fiscal and accounting procedures 
which should be adopted. 

(e) Objective of this study is to develop recommendations for an effective, 
simplified, and standardized fiscal and reporting system, as well as an improved 
organization. for: all fiscal matters, in the entire Department of Defense: It 
should provide managers and commanders throughout the Department of De- 
fense with a fiscal and reporting structure which will help them achieve maximum 
effectiveness at all echelons in the management of Defense activities. (Par. 4 
of Terms of Reference. ) 


General Srone. You will recall that the Secretary of Defense 


last year established an Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization 
and Procedures known as the Cooper committee, made up of distin- 
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guished leaders of education, business, and industry. This committee 
was committed to conduct a thorough study of the organization, 
responsibilities, principles, and procedures of the Department of De- 
fense relating to fiscal and accounting matters. The objective of the 
study was to develop recommendations for an effective, simplified, and 
standardized fiscal and reporting system, as well as an improved 
organization for all financial matters. The Air Force gave the com- 
mittee wholehearted cooperation to the extent that we placed on 
detail to the committee staff some of our most qualified people for a 
period of several months. 

The Cooper committee recently published its recommendations, 
which have been submitted to each of the services for consideration. 
Eighteen reports applicable to the Air Force have been received. 
This includes 17 working group reports and the overall committee 
report. The working group reports covered such matters as fiscal 
training, military construction program; accounting; control and 
management of Government-owned plant and production equipment: 
inventory accounting; management criteria; and the financial aspects 
of research and development. 

The Air Force, in conjunction with the Department of Defense, has 
established committees to consider each of the reports. It has desig- 
nated one of its key people from the Secretary’s Office to represent it 
on the OSD Committee in addition to representatives from appropri- 
ate Air staff agencies. These service committees are currently study- 
ing the recommendations of the advisory committee and the best way 
to implement its findings. During the next few months the Air Force 
in cooperation with these committees intends to take advantage of their 
advice and recommendations. And we are locking forward to many 
improvements in financial organization and procedures. 


DETAILS OF THE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


Secretary Garlock in his statement to the committee covered the 
USAF financial management system in its broad aspects. 
I should like to fill the committee in on the details of the system—the 
pecans organization, procedures and the consultants’ role in its estab- 
ishment and implementation. 


BACKGROUND 


Just as the Air Force recognized the need for comptrollership as far 
back as 1946, so has it also been pioneering in the need for improved 
financial management. 

The concept of the financial management system started with the Air 
Force cost reporting system in 1948. This developed into the appro- 
priation and expense reporting system in 1952 and then into the current 
commercial-type accounting system which the Air Force put into effect 
in July 1954. 

These three systems were not independently conceived but were 
rather successive evolutionary improvements on each other. 


WHAT THE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM IS 


The USAF financial management system represents the integration 
of all accounting systems, a correlation and integration of budget 
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estimating and funding procedures, and the development and utiliza- 
tion of the products of these systems as an aid to effective and economi- 
cal management. It includes a reporting system designed to give 
financial data to all levels and an audit program designed to improve 
internal control. The accounting system is a complete system encom- 
passing integration of former types of expense, appropriation, capital, 
public works, and other asset accounting. Industrial and stock funds 
are being used. The system which is now being installed worldwide 
will focus attention on the use and consumption of resources. Our 
resources are being looked at in terms of a common denominator, the 
dollar. 
POLICIES 


All of us in the Air Force are deeply conscious of our responsibility 
to Congress and the Nation to see that every dollar invested in air- 
power gives the maximum combat potential. We are determined to 
get the most forces from available resources. We believe this aim can 
be accomplished by establishing simple businesslike procedures to 
guide us in the economic aspects of our operations. That is the corner- 
stone of the financial management system. 

The Air Force realizes that its commanders are not only combat 
leaders but also executive managers of sizable support activities which 
consume a large part of our resources. The financial management 
system will give every responsible official, factual interpreted financial 
information which will assist him in his managerial responsibilities 
and permit greater flexibility and choice in the utilization of resources. 
One of the system’s most important advantages lies in its capability of 
relating resource utilization to individual responsibility. It relates 
this responsibility by providing analysis of how resources are used in 
terms of projected and accomplished performance, as well as the 
quality of such performance. 


BUDGETARY ASPECTS OF FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


The basic concept of the financial management system envisions two 
types of budgets; the budget submitted to Congress and the operating 
budget. The congressional budget estimates include, on a long-range 
plan, provision for new obligating authority required for the ensuing 
fiscal year in order to accomplish the necessary procurement (includ- 
ing long lead time items) during that year, and the operating expenses 
for that particular year. As distinguished from the congressional 
appropriation estimates we will have an operating budget which will 
reflect (in terms of dollars) the annual operating expenses based on 
the consumption and utilization of material and services plus the net 
changes in the level of inventories and other assets. This operating 
budget will, of course, reflect the cost of the military personnel engaged 
inthe performance of activities as well as the cost of centrally procured, 
stored and issued supplies and equipment. In other words, the operat- 
ng ener will show the cost of doing business during any given 
peri 

The USAF financial management system includes a commercial- 
type, integrated, double-entry, accrual accounting system which covers 
all assets, liabilities, expenses, and revenues. It generally covers the 
areas of Air Force wide operations, inventories, equipment in use, 
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tixed assets, and working-capital funds. When fully implemented, 
the system will not only produce essential financial information for 
every commander, supervisor, and operator in the Air Force but it 
will, I am sure, provide more meaningful and understandable infor- 
mation to the Congress. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SYSTEM 


The financial management system has the following objectives: 

1. Full disclosure of financial results which are to be compared with 
operating budgets. This procedure will permit the responsible official 
to appraise his organizational performance by providing him with 
information which compares actual results in terms of dollars and 
achievements against planned objectives and the actual costs thereof. 
This will enable quick determination of weak areas for appropriate 
staff help. 

2. Financial information required by management in terms of re- 
sources consumed. Costs will be charged as they are incurred, rather 
than as they are paid for. Materiel will be costed as it is used or con- 
sumed. This will permit a direct evaluation of missions performed 
in terms of cost. It will help to adjudicate overages and shortages. 

3. Financial information necessary in preparation and support of 
operating budgets and requests for appropriations. By the accumu- 
lation of current financial data, the cost of alternative programs can 
be used in the formulation of operating, as well as budget policy. 
Rather than being prepared largely in terms of cost of materiel to be 
purchased for future use, appropriation requests will be prepared on 
the basis of functional costs. This is the method used by business 
and understood by businessmen. It will make it easier to prepare and 
understand appropriation requests. 

4. Means of relating “resources on hand” to past, present, and fu- 
ture programs. Inventory levels by class of materiel will be currently 
available as the result of placing monetary values on all materiel. 
This will be a considerable aid to supply management. 

5. Effective control over and accountability for all funds, property, 
and other assets. All funds appropriated for operating expense will 
be accounted for in terms of cost by organizational units, as well as 
by various functions within organizational units. Property and other 
assets will be accounted for in terms of dollars. This will show each 
commander and operating manager the costs and assets for which he 
is personally responsible or over which he has supervisory responsi- 
bility. Performance of units and individuals will be compared in 
order to determine and reward the best commanders. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


The Air Force financial management system is based on concepts 
which permit maximum decentralization and places on the commands 
the major responsibility for operating the financial management sys- 
tem. A central accounting organization at each command will. be 
established to perform accounting functions such as consolidation 
of financial data. 

PROCEDURES 


Information collected through the financial management system is 
in a form most useful to management. Each echelon is allowed flex- 
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ibility within the chart of accounts and in the design of management 
reports to fit its particular needs. However, data flows from the var- 
jous units to Air Force Headquarters. Each command exercises its 
own internal controls. 


TIME SCHEDULE FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


Adapting the financial management system to Air Force operations 
is much 1 like adapting ourselves to the conversion of a new weapons 
system. It takes training, time, and trial. The task is a sizable one. 
It is intended that with the best features of accepted commercial ac- 
counting practices and modifications to fit our nonprofit military type 
of operation, the financial management system will be fully imple- 
mented within 2 years. Various base and ‘depot tests; contracts with 
professional accounting and management engineering firms; and spe- 
cial organizational efforts within the Air Force—are all contributing 
to make the financial management system a ready, usable, reliable 
system for more effective Air Force management. 

Many tests are now underway. These especially include tests in 
the combat commands such as McChord Air Force Base in ADC; 
Lockbourne Air Force Base in Strategic Air Command; and Langley 
Air Force Base in Tactical Air Command. Full-scale appplication 
of the accounting procedures developed in line w ith original Air 
Force objectives are being made at these locations. San Bernardino 
AMA, under the jurisdiction of Air Materiel Command, conducted a 

satisfactory monetary inventory test. The system is now being ap- 
plied Air Force wide. Sacramento AMA has developed a complete 
system of work measurement, production control and work costing 
in its maintenance shops, using professional consultant uidance. 
Other commands are conducting tests in additional areas such as 
motor vehicles, air installations, “supply mechanization, and aircraft 
maintenance records mechanization. 


CONSULTANT'S ROLE 


In order to obtain the benefit of experience in private industry the 
Air Force has engaged some of the best management and accounting 
firms in the country to furnish technical assistance and guidance. 
Projects under their direction include ( (a) orientation in the use of 
Monetary Inventory Accounting; (6) development of a new Supply 
Logistical Policy Manual; (c) development and refinement of mone- 
tary inventory accounting procedures; (d) long-range development 
of financial management using the three basic “level tests; and (e) 
short-range development based 1 upon the current system of accounting. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM WITHIN THE INTENT OF PUBLIC LAW 216 


The intent of Congress in title IV of Public Law 216 was to 
strengthen financial management in the military services. The ad- 
vances made by the Air Force in establishing the financial manage- 
ment system are in accord with the law and the continuing interest 
of congressional committees. The financial management system is 
another element in the total management program of the Air Force. 
All of these programs have one common ebhekive--calsdlas readiness 
through increased operational effectiveness. 
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Striking power is paramount. We can better attain that high 
degree of striking power by getting the “most forces from available 
resources.” The purpose of the financial management system is to 
help us attain that goal. 


PROGRESS IN MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. During the current fiscal year, 1955, have you initiated 
any radically different or new programs of management, in the over 
all, General Stone? 

General Sronr. Yes, sir; I would think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maton. This program you have been. talking about ? 

General Stone. That is one. 

Mr. Manon. Did this program have its inception in 1954 or 1955? 

General Stone. No, sir. It really started in 1946. 

Mr. Manon. I know you said that in your statement, but that was 
the management program in its rawest outline, at the very beginning, 
Has there been something striking or especially significant during 
the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Gillette, what would you say to that ? 

Mr. Gittette. Mr. Chairman, 1 would say that the financial man- 
agement system, as General Stone has described it, has had by far its 
biggest impetus during this fiscal year 1955. Both Mr. Garlock’s 
deputy for accounting, and Mr. Benson, and his deputy for budget, 
myself, have been particularly active in working with General Stone 
and the consultants to get the utmost speed built into these develop- 
ments he has described. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you had the framework or outline of 
the management program, but it has been taking on form and mean- 
ing during the current fiscal year, to a greater extent than at any 
time heretofore, in your opinion? 

Mr. Gitterre. That is correct, sir. I think it has been greatly 
speeded up and reinforced during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Are we seeing any results? Are we saving any money 
or getting a better job done, necessarily? If so, how could you prove 
that? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; we are. There are several examples we 
can furnish to the committee if you would like. 

There is one example which comes to mind offhand: At the Sacra- 
mento air materiel area, as a result of putting in work measurement, 
the costing system, and so forth, the last time I was out there they 
showed me where they had cut down 50 percent in the number of 
people in engine overhaul, and they are doing twice the amount of 
work. Those sorts of things are dramatic, and we are getting ex- 
amples like that continuously. 

Another case that I recall was in one of our depots where they were 
making up their buyers’ program for the year. They began to develop 
dollar summaries of their stocks, stock transfers, and inventory status, 
and found they had a good deal more stock on hand than they an- 
ticipated, more than they had been able to find out through their old 
system of line-item accounting. As a result they reduced the appro 
priation request, the buyer’s guide, for funds for them to buy, from 
about $5 million down to about $5,000. 
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There are many examples like that available today that we could 
furnish, but those two come to mind very strongly. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Gillette, how long have you been with the De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Gritetre. I have been with the Department since the Ist of 
July, 1953, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. You have spoken of the increased impetus behind this 
management program in the current fiscal year. Is it reaching the 
peak of its production insofar as economy and efficiency are concerned, 
or can you foresee a continued expansion of the benefits of the pro- 
gram in the Air Force? 

Mr. Gittette. I believe that the principal benefits of the program 
will come in the future, because the main elements of the program— 
namely, the inventory accounting system and the double entry com- 
mercial-type accounting system, accounting for cost of goods and 
services as actually consumed, as General Stone has described it—will 
not attain a useful status until later on this year. It is just about 
now that we are getting our first reports under the monetary inven- 
tory accounting system. It would not be until about the end of this 
fiscal year that we will have useful commercial-type accounting re- 
ports as described by General Stone. So we are entering into the 
area when we will get the fruits of this, rather than having obtained 
anything specific from it today, except along the way of development. 

What we are working on, in other words, has not yet been fully 
implemented into our operations. However, I would like to invite 
your attention to two examples of benefits from the monetary inven- 
tory accounting system already received that are listed in Mr. Gar- 
lock’s summary report on financial management in the Air Force. 
These are on page 7. If you would like, Mr. Chairman, I can read 
those two items into the record. 

One example is: 

At one Air Force depot an analysis of the data developed through the mone- 
tary inventory accounting system disclosed that approximately 25 percent of 
total shipments to users are returned in a serviceable condition to the depot. 
Depot personnel are presently analyzing this situation in order to reduce supply 
returns. The elimination of excessive stock rotation will reduce freight costs, 
administrative handling costs, and warehouse space requirements. 

Another example which we obtained from the field is: 

Based upon data produced by the monetary inventory accounting system, an 
Air Force depot has established a goal to reduce, by October 1, 1955, the total 
inventory carried in base supply inventories, exclusive of lumber and packaging 
materials, from $1,450,000 to $250,000. This reduction in base supply stocks 


will reduce inventory investment, administrative handling costs, and warehouse 
space requirements. 


Then again, enlarging on General Stone’s remarks about work 
measurement, I might invite the committee’s attention to the statement. 
on page 8 of the same report, at the bottom of the page: 


The results of the test at the Sacramento air materiel area indicated that the 
depot man-hour requirements had been reduced by approximately 10 percent 
through the application of work measurement techniques, production control, 
and standard costs. In preparing the Air Force budget request for fiscal year 
1956, this element of efficiency has been taken into consideration, and the depot 
maintenance man-hour workload, us originally estimated, was reduced by over 
$40 million. 


To give the committee some further evidence of the continuing deep 
interest of the Air Force in improving its utilization of the resources 
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available to it, I would like to submit at this time some examples of 
our effort: 


SXAMPLES OF IMPROVING UTILIZATION OF AIR FORCE RESOURCES 


FOREWORD 


The Air Force is committed to attain a 137-wing force structure by the end 
of fiscal year 1957, within a manpower limitation of 975,000 military and 330,000 
Department of the Air Force-type civilian personnel. Through better utilization 
and control of resources—facilities, materiel, men, money—that are made avail- 
able to us, the Air Force will be able to meet this goal. 

All levels of command and staff from the Secretary, Chief of Staff, and major 
commanders to the commander of the smallest unit of the Air Force are con- 
tinually striving to achieve maximum effectivenéss and economy with the 
resources placed at their disposal. 

Some specific and continuing efforts to increase air capability are the manage- 
ment improvement program, the incentive awards program, the financial manage- 
ment system, and the inventory categorization program. 

These programs are improving management in the Air Force and through these 
we shall be able to obtain the most effective force possible with the resources 
made available. Emphasis is placed on achieving improved quality, economy, 
and efficiency by providing effective control over income, expenditures, funds, 
property and other assets and by furnishing financial information needed in the 
management of all operations within the Air Force. The incentive awards 
program provides a means for participation of all personnel in suggesting methods 
to improve management. 

Attached are some examples of applied management and improved utilization 
of Air Force resources. 


A. MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 
1. UTILIZATION OF USAF PERSONNEL 


During the past 2 years the Air Force program has undergone a major readjust- 
ment in both composition and timing to reflect more fully recent changes in the 
military situation and to assure a more orderly, economical, and effective buildup 
to the present goal of 137 wings by June 30, 1957. As an integral part of this 
readjustment process, it has been necessary to reevaluate and reappraise pro- 
grams, plans, and operating procedures in a continuing effort to effect economies 
and savings and to achieve more Air Force per dollar expended. 

With respect to manpower, the programed requirement of 1,185,000 military 
and the equivalent of 442,000 United States civilian personnel (total 1,627,000) 
established at the end of fiscal year 1952 for the planned 143-wing force, has 
been reduced to 975,000 military and the equivalent of 330,000 United States 
civilians (total 1,305,000) for a force of 137 wings. This is a reduction in require- 
ments of 322,000 military and civilian personnel. 

During the fiscal year 1954 the Air Force increased the forces in being by 
9 combat wings, 8 air transport squadrons, 14 air refueling squadrons, and a 
number of miscellaneous flying support units. In addition, there was an expan- 
sion of the continental air defense radar net, an increase in NATO support, the 
establishment of 20 additional operating bases and the maintenance in a com- 
bat-ready status of forces stationed in Korea. Civilian personnel authorizations, 
including those engaged in the mutual defense assistance program, decreased 
from 307,087 on June 30, 1953, to 304,242 on June 30, 1954. Military personnel 
authorizations during the period June 30, 1953, to December 31, 1954, decreased 
from 983,625 to 969,366 in spite of the increase in forces and other workloads. 
The Air Force was able to accomplish this largely by reducing military and 
civilian personnel authorizations in the support and administrative areas and 
channeling resultant savings into combat forces. Reductions in authorized 
spaces over and above those required to man additional combat units will be 
used to partially offset the deficits forseeable for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
The remaining deficits anticipated in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 will be met by 
further adjustments in programed requirements. While there is a certain 
amount of calculated risk involved in cutting standards to the bare minimum, it 
is believed that barring any unforeseen increases in workload or radical changes 
in mission, the Air Force can meet its objectives within the planned personnel 
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strengths and in this way assure that the maximum proportion of the tax dollar 
allocated to the Air Force goes into the combat forces. 


2, EXAMPLES OF USAF ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN IMPROVING MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


“ 


(a) Dual supervision 

Based upon favorable results of surveys of the supervisory structure in certain 
commands of the Air Force, it was decided in June 1954 to examine all Air Force 
organizations in the continental United States with a view to eliminating duplica- 
tion of supervisory or executive positions. The purpose of this organization- 
classification survey was to rectify the following conditions when found: 

(1) Dual military-civilian incumbency of positions. 

(2) The layering of supervisory echelons. 

(3) The subdivision of functions into parallel organizational units. 

(4) Excessive numbers of staff and specialist type positions which cut across 
the responsibilities of line supervisors. 

(5) The creation of new units and positions to handle additional assigned 
missions without consideration of the capabilities of existing organizations and 
personnel. 

(6) Overlapping of responsibilities among units. 

Action based upon the findings of the survey produced the following results: 
A reduction in requirements of 990 supervisory and higher graded civilian posi- 
tions representing an annual cost of $3,669,303 and 677 officer and noncom- 
missioned officer spaces representing an annual cost of $2,291,000. Incumbents 
affected were reassigned or released from employment. 

While the total savings cannot be attributed solely to the elimination of dual 
supervision or layering, a substantial savings can be credited to the elimination 
of dual military-military, civilian-civilian, and military-civilian staffing. 

(b) Examples of personnel savings 

(1) The very large reduction in Air Force manpower requirements achieved 
during the last 2 years was accomplished by management improvements which 
have produced not only substantial personnel savings but other related savings 
as well. Some examples of these improvements are the following: 

(a) Since the motor vehicle fleet represented a dollar inventory second only 
to aircraft, a revised program for maintenance was initiated. The goal of the 
program was to increase maintenance economy and to establish shops with 
modern equipment, resulting in savings of materials, dollars, and manpower. 
Tests using the latest commercial methods and equipment were established at 
selected locations. The results of these tests identified areas where savings could 
be achieved. Conversion from tactical to commercial type vehicles is being 
carried out to the fullest extent practicable. Further savings have been realized 
by an exchange of motor vehicles and parts between the Army and Air Force. 
The revision in required motor vehicle maintenance and a reduction in the 
number of authorized vehicles resulted in an immediate reduction of 4,283 per- 
sonnel spaces in the motor vehicle area. As of June 30, 1954, the total reduction 
had reached 8, 566 spaces. 

(b) Revised requirements for food service personnel were computed on a 
workload basis Air Force-wide. The number of rations served was the primary 
consideration with supporting consideration given to variables which effected 
these requirements. Through this reappraisal of the food service function, 8,071 
spaces were immediately eliminated from manning documents and reductions 
of an additional 2,500 spaces have since been realized. 

(ce) The Air Force elected to take a reduction of 20 percent in the air police 
function. Factors considered in effecting this reduction were the command mis- 
sion, the number of air police already performing security within each command, 
availability of civilian guards, and the geographical location of the command. 
The reduction in air police totaled 8,317 spaces. 

(d) A 10-percent reduction of all headquarters resulted in a recapture of 
2,568 military spaces. Action was also taken to reduce civilian requirements 
by bringing employment in line with existing missions and workloads. In 
August 1953, the Air Force concluded, as a result of a survey of two Air Materiel 
Command depots, and the confirmation of the experience of an industrial engi- 
neering project in Sacramento, that the number of civilians employed by the 
Air Materiel Command could safely be reduced. This conclusion was based on a 
combination of several factors, the most important being the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea. Therefore, a phased reduction of 14,000 spaces was made in 
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that command with all these positions being recaptured in 1954. As a result of a 
study of authorized personnel in relation to assigned, the Alaskan Air Command 
was reduced by 1,726 spaces. 

(e) The Air Research and Development Command was reduced by 1,374 
personnel authorizations. These reductions were the result of a study of Air 
Research and Development Command requirements in support areas and the 
consolidation of the Human Resources Research Center and the Human Factors 
Operations Laboratories into one Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Laboratory. 

(f) The major air commands were requested to conduct a self-analysis of 
their own and subordinate headquarters to determine where further reductions 
in manning could be effected. Through this self-analysis and voluntary reduc. 
tions, reorganizations were accomplished, functions eliminated and over 10,000 
spaces made available for reprograming. Civilian personnel administration re 
quirements have also been reduced by several policies which are now in effect. 

One such policy is that intermediate command headquarters will use the 
facilities of the central civilian personnel office on the installation at which the 
intermediate command is located, rather than maintaining separate civilian per. 
sonnel offices. 

A second provides that civilian personnel functions at Air Force installations 
will be consolidated and administered through one central civilian personnel 
office. It also provides that civilian personnel services for small installations or 
special activities will be furnished, wherever possible, by a nearby installation 
which has a central civilian personnel office, regardless of command jurisdiction. 
The extent of economy effected by these two policies, the uniformity of services 
provided, and degree of its acceptance is evidenced by the fact that as of June 30, 
1954, 127 civilian personnel offices in the United States serviced 415 separate 
activities of which 288 or approximately 70 percent were physically separate 
from the installation of the servicing central civilian personnel office. Overseas, 
32 civilian personnel offices serviced 187 separate activities ; 155 or approximately 
80 percent were physically separate from the installation of the servicing central 
civilian personnel office. 

(7) A civilian personnel supervisory test battery, in effect for approximately 
1 year, has resulted in a significant improvement in the caliber of Air Force 
supervision through more valid initial selection. Comprehensive data are cur- 
rently being evaluated. 

(h) The effectiveness of the Air Force staffing program for civilian adminis- 
tration has been substantiated by the great improvement in the ratio of civilian 
personnel office staff to the number of employees serviced. The ratio has been 
decreased from 1 to 38 in 1946 to a ratio of 1 to 88.4 for fiscal year 1954. The 
funds and spaces saved have been applied against new programs and have 
enabled the Air Force to activate new combat units at a faster rate than 
planned in the fiscal year 1954 and 1955 budgets. To cite an example of how 
the Air Force used these savings, in January of 1954 Mr. H. Lee White, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Management), in his testimony before 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, described a project 
designated ‘Native Son,” which stressed the use of native labor in overseas 
areas. The objective was to substitute foreign nationals for United States 
military and civilian personnel used in soft-core skills, and thereby permit the 
maximum use of available United States personnel in hard-core skills. The 
project, as such, came to an end at the close of fiscal year 1954, its initial goals 
accomplished. However, the policies and principles involved have been con- 
tinued as standard Air Force procedure. Without impairing combat capability, 
project Native Son has enabled the Air Force to reduce personnel costs in the 
overseas areas concerned by an estimated $99 million and 31,000 military and 
Department of the Air Force civilian positions since this project was initiated. 

Other advantages are accruing; e. g., a decrease in dependent population 
overseas and an increase in the good will, understanding, and cooperation of 
countries in which overseas forces are located. 

(i) Voluntary extensions of overseas tours, an increase in the length of 
tours of duty, stabilization of reassignments within the United States, the 
combining of certain training moves with overseas rotation, and new criteria 
for overseas assignments have saved the Air Force both manpower and dollars. 
In order to maintain Air Force units at 100 percent of authorized strength it 
has been the practice in the past to charge time spent in a travel status against 
a separate pipeline requirement. Through analysis of this requirement, it 
has been found possible to charge leave time and delays enroute to the losing 
organization where the leave was accrued, and thereby reducing the pipeline 
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factor for vacancy-filler personnel requirements by approximately 40 percent. 
This saving will be applied in future programing of manpower requirements 
and will enable the Air Force to allocate a greater portion of the force to the 
combat unit requirements. 

(j) As a result of an organization and manpower survey of the Technical 
Training Air Force conducted from 18 October to 25 November 1954, an initial 
reduction of 725 personnel spaces will be reallocated, a portion of which has 
already been gained. It is anticipated that a further reduction of approxi- 
mately 900 personnel spaces may be possible, depending upon the ability of the 
Training Command to implement certain recommended changes. The problem 
of retaining experienced personnel has been receiving attention at all levels. 
Young airmen are being lost to industfy in great numbers and must be replaced 
at prodigious expense both in combat readiness and dollars. The Air Force 
intends to persistently use every appropriate and feasible means to improve 
the reenlistment rate and is developing recommendations for legislation con- 
sidered essential in providing the necessary conditions of service for attracting, 
retaining, and utilizing highly qualified and career-motivated personnel. Con- 
sequently, the Department has developed and is implementing a strong and 
dynamic reenlistment program, to monitor, supervise, and assist organizations 
throughout the Air Force in their concerted efforts to induce airmen to remain 
inthe Air Force as a career. 


(c) Development of manning standards 


New manpower criteria and policy, designed to furnish current guidance to 
major air commands and subordinate units for the manning of functional areas, 
is now under development. A new manual of manpower criteria and policy 
will replace outmoded yardsticks and standards and will be constantly revised 
as new criteria and allowances are developed. These criteria and allowances 
will reflect the austere standard of living which the Air Force has adopted to 
meet its current and projected manpower goals. 

Pilot-tests on work measurement in installations activities at Moody Air 
Force Base, automotive maintenance techniques at Smoky Hill Air Force Base, 
food service contracting at Vance Air Force Base, mechanization of supply 
accounting at Sembach Air Force Base, and postal techniques at Bolling Air 
Force Base are presently being conducted. As rapidly as these tests are com- 
pleted and recommendations made, the findings will be incorporated in the new 
manual of Manpower Policy and Criteria, which is the vehicle for expressing 
new utilization standards. 


(d) Personnel stability measures 


In consonance with Department of Defense policy which stresses that maxi- 
mum stability of personnel assignments and minimum rotation or turnover 
will be maintained to the extent consistant with requirements of training, 
readiness and morale, the Air Force has established project Home Front. Vol- 
unitary enlistment and reenlistment will be emphasized and encouraged, in order 
to increase the level of training, experience and combat readiness of our forces. 

A level enlistment objective for the Air Force is being undertaken to stabilize 
recruitment and training to minimize the heavy loss cycle which originated with 
the Korean conflict. The Air Force has established a level recruiting objective 
of approximately 12,000 male nonprior service enlistees per month. According 
to present outlook this rate will result in the interim shortages of 8,300 airmen 
at end of fiscal year 1955 and 28,900 at end of fiscal year 1956. Using the fund 
transferability provision of the fiscal year 1955 Appropriations Act, the Air 
Force will hire additional civilians in sufficient number to offset these interim 
shortages. It is also expected that the decreased use of military personnel will 
generate additional savings in support areas which in turn will further reduce 
these anticipated manpower deficits. 


(e) Personnel training 

The Air Training Command contains approximately one-fourth of the man- 
power in the Air Force in students and permanent party personnel. The ob- 
jective of the training program is to provide training up to the journeyman 
skill level. To meet this objective, two means have been developed : 

(1) The technical training program has been modified to promote more ef- 
fective and economical use of available school facilities. All technical training 
requirements are brought together under one program and the training capa- 
bility allocated according to the complexity of jobs. In the highly technical 
fields, all personnel will receive formal school training. As the inherent com- 
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plexity of the job decreases, fewer numbers of those required in a particular 
skill will receive formal training. This nucleus trained in the less complex 
skills, provides a training capability at organizational level which is used to 
train the balance of the required personnel through on-the-job training, 
Packaged training courses for airmen skills to be used for this on-the-job train. 
ing are being developed and are becoming available at an increasing rate. This 
material provides standardization of intraunit training and an improved method 
for management and control. 

(2) Project Guidance has been established to coordinate the on-the-job train. 
ing efforts of the major commands. By this central control all major commands 
are furnished information on the overall training requirements so they cay 
adjust their on-the-job programs in consonance with Air Force-wide require. 
ments. This project, is being frequently revised to present the latest changes to 
operating programs in order to minimize imbalances in the total skill inventory 
of the Air Force. It has assisted in attaining the-goal of a 137-wing Air Force 
by: 

Providing the means for achieving a balanced skill inventory of airmen. 

Reducing the overall training job by eliminating unnecessary training. 

Increasing the number of skilled airmen. 

Obtaining a larger return from each Air Force dollar spent on training as well 
as realizing a reduction in training expense. 

Skill overages and shortages caused by malutilization and maltraining, 
steadily decreasing reenlistment rates, and changes of mission and concept have 
been reduced by 50 percent since September 1952. This continual downward 
trend, to the lowest point in the history of the Air Force, indicates that we are 
approaching the desired stability. 


(f) Officers professional education 

Professional education for officers has been improved. Several special staff 
courses and the field officers course have been consolidated into a single 9-month 
course called the command and staff course. This will promote more effective 
and economical use of school facilities at the Air University and provide in- 
creased fiexibility in officer assignments. Six hundred officers in the grade 
of lieutenant colonel and above will attend the toplevel commanders’ manage- 
ment course at George Washington University during fiscal year 1955. Also, 
175 base level manpower officers will attend the manpower management officer 
course at Scott Air Force Base during calendar year 1955, 

(7) Relation of improvements cited to future requirements 

The Air Force had authorized 969,366 military spaces on December 31, 1954. 
It now appears that the military requirements for end fiscal year 1955 will not 
exceed 970,000. This depends to some extent on the deployment schedule and 
rollup of units coming out of the Far East. At any rate, the program is close 
enough that attainment of our force goals within the 970,000 objective appears 
reasonable. The deficit has been brought under control through the inprove- 
ments cited. The Air Force is now in the process of resolving apparent man- 
power deficits in the fiscal year 1956 and 1957 programs. 

For end fiscal year 1956 there is a forecasted requirement for approximately 
1,001,600 military personnel to support the forces programed as compared with 
the approved program of 975,000, an indicated deficit of 26,600. The indicated 
deficit when calculated last February was 43,000 spaces but has since been re- 
duced to 26,600 spaces through management improvements. For end fiseal year 
1957 the forecasted requirement is 1,083,400 military personnel to man a force 
of 137 wings. This represents an apparent deficit of 58,400 spaces as against the 
approved program of 975,000. A reduction in requirements of about 2,400 officers 
and 24,000 airmen must be made in fiscal year 1956 and about 7,600 officers and 
50,665 airmen by end fiscal vear 1957. With these reductions the Air Force will 
attain a combat force of 181 wings in fiscal year 1956 and 137 wings in fiscal 
year 1957 within a strength of 975,000 military and the equivalent of 330,00) 
United States civilians. 


B. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


1. STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


(a) Stock funds—Aviation Fuels Division accelerated collection procedure 


(1) Throughout the past year, the Air Force has continued to refine and 
improve its operations in the stock fund area. For example, procedural changes 
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in the operation of the Aviation Fuels Division to accelerate the collection of 
accounts receivable made it possible to reduce the working capital required to 
finance inventories by approximately $25 million. It is expected that a further 
reduction of $10 million in operating capital can be effected through further re- 
finements in collection procedures. This improvement in the cash position per- 
mits the utilization of such funds to finance, in part, an increase in the inventory 
level of aviation fuels and lubricants to meet essential mobilization Reserve 
requirements. 


(b) Clothing Division of the stock fund 


(1) Strategic Air Command clothing sales stores accomplished a 58-percent 
increase in sales with a 50 percent lower inventory in less than 1 year. 

(2) Tactical Air Command reduced command inventory from $2 million on 
July 1, 1952 to $400,000 on June 30, 1954. The combined reduction for the 2 
years was 80 percent. 

(3) In the Air Proving Ground Command, the clothing sales store applied 
the operating ratios for retail trade to its operations. As a result, the cost per 
dollar of sales was reduced 20 percent. 

All of these were accomplished without penalty of service to the customer. 


(c) Industrial fund 


(1) Air Force laundry.—All Air Force laundries and dry-cleaning plants are 
scheduled to be placed under the industrial-fund type of operation on July 1, 
1955. 

(2) Air Force printing services.—Effective July 1, 1954, 7 Air Force printing 
plants were converted to industrial-fund financing. This made a total of 8 
printing plants under this type of funding. Seven plants are under the direction 
of the Air Materiel Command and one is under the Air University. Under this 
expansion of industrial-fund operation, the Air Force has broadened the areas 
in which the printing and binding function has been placed in a self-supporting 
position in that the direct expenses are borne by the consumers. 


2. MECHANIZATION 


(a) Base mechanization 


Base mechanization is the installation and use of machine accounting equip- 
ment at Air Force bases to accomplish accounting and recordkeeping functions 
by mechanical means in lieu of manual methods. The general objectives of the 
base-mechanization program are: 

(1) Increase the timeliness and accuracy of statistical methods and reports. 

(2) Improve base-level statistical operations by reducing administrative proc- 
esses, workloads incidental to meeting reporting requirements, and clerical 
personnel requirements. 

(3) Provide base level and higher echelon management with rapidly and 
economically acquired data with which to obtain the best utilization of Air Force 
resources. 

Pilot tests are being conducted at several bases in the fields of supply, main- 
tenance, and accounting. For example, within the Strategic Air Command, the 
budget and accounting offices at each of 27 bases are being provided with an 
accounting-bookkeeping machine and record tray. In the preparation of the 
expense report alone, a substantial saving will result. The preparation of 1 
month’s expense report required 153 man-hours at $1.53 per hour (GS— salary )— 
total cost of the report being $234.90. By putting this type of report on the 
accounting machine, the time to prepare is 23 hours, or $35.19. The dollar saving 
is $198.90. The man-hours saved are 130. Although experience may indicate a 
greater savings, authorized manning will be reduced 1 space per base where the 
accounting machines are installed. Over the 8-year life of the machine, the 
elimination of 27 spaces within the command will result in a saving of over 
one-half million dollars to the Air Force ($500,725.53) after deducting cost of 
the machines and maintenance costs. 


3. PUBLICATIONS 


(a) Publication of Peacetime Planning Factors Manual 

In August 1954 the Peacetime Planning Factors Manual was published. This 
document makes available improved and expanded planning factors data for 
use by the Air Staff and major commands for estimating operating-cost factors 
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and budget-support requirements as well as for use as planning standards and 
operating guides. 

The revised data published for use by the Air Force, Air National Guard, and 
Air Force Reserve simplify and facilitate peacetime program planning in the 
following areas: ‘ 

Authorization of aircraft for tactical, special mission, administrative, 
training, etc., purposes. 

USAF aircraft attrition factors. 

USAF flying-hour factors. 

Air National Guard factors. 

Air Force Reserve factors. 

Aviation fuel and lubricant consumption factors. 

Aircrew to aircraft ratios, aircrew compositions. 

Flying training and technical training personnel requirements, ete. 

Because of the scope of the manual and its broad distribution throughout 
the Air Force, many man-hours formerly spent in independently developing or 


seeking these factors are now channeled into the more rapid development of 
requirements. 


4. JOINT UTILIZATION 


(a) Army-Air Force joint utilization policy 

Action has been taken toward the development and implementation of a 
new Army-Air Force joint utilization policy which became effective July 1, 1954. 
The policy provides: 

In instances where installations are jointly used by components of another 
military department, the host service will provide utilities, services, and facil- 
ities on a common-service basis to tenant units in all instances of joint utiliza- 
tion, except when the costs are reimbursable by departmental agreement or 
directive or fall under all of the following criteria—are in addition to those 
required to accomplish the mission of the providing department; are readily 
identifiable; are not less than 1 percent of the installation monthly cost or not 
less than $100 per month, whichever is greater. 

This joint agreement will reduce installation workload, facilitate budgeting 


and funding, and reduce the processing of interdepartmental reimbursement 
documents for small dollar amounts. 


(b) Army-Air Force agreement on cross-servicing for receipt, storage, and 
shipment at depots 

The Air Force has entered into an agreement with the Army establishing uni- 
form financing and reimbursement procedures in connection with depot receipt, 
storage, preservation, and shipment of supplies, performed as a cross-service at 
specified installations. 

The method to be used for determining charges for the above services will con- 
sist of a standard workload measurement device (short tons) and fixed unit costs 
for the various commodities to be handled (i. e., rail equipment, ammunition, 
vehicles, and arms, etc.). 

Agreement will provide a sound basis for budgeting and funding for logistical 
activities, a basis for estimating reimbursements for services performed and a 
standard basis for billing based on predetermined unit costs. Utilization of 
standard units of measure and unit costs will eliminate detailed cost accounting 
by both Departments in determining reimbursable costs. 


5. MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


(a) Management improvement program at Air Force Finance Center 

Some of the more significant savings were as follows: 

(1) The work simplification program, implemented in May 1953 has already 
resulted in an estimated annual savings of 127,247 man-hours and $13,820 in 
material. These results were obtained after training 373 first-line supervisors in 
the techniques of work simplification. 

(2) A series of internal reorganizations and functional realinements within 
the Air Force Finance Center during 1954 resulted in a savings of 267 personnel 
spaces, $9,000 in annual equipment rentals, and $19,500 in office equipment. 

(3) Development of statistical sampling techniques for subappropriation mili- 
tary pay accounting, and refinement of the electric accounting machine account- 
ing system utilized by the Air Force Finance Center resulted in the savings of 
78 personnel spaces and some $30,000 in annual equipment rental and electric 
accounting machine supplies. 
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(4) Initiation of an annual redetermination of parent dependency entitlement 
to class Q allotments of pay resulted in the averting of some $1 million during 
the first year of the program in erroneous payments to parents of Air Force 
personnel no longer eligible for class Q allotments. 

(5) During 1954, the records management program resulted in a savings of 
$18,535 in equipment and salvage as well as 17,455 cubic feet of records storage 
space. 


(b) Mutual defense assistance program aircraft spares analyses 


Several analyses were made to determine the adequacy of mutual defense 
assistance program spares support funded through fiscal year 1954. The actual 
hours flown by the mutual defense assistance program countries were appre- 
ciably less than those that had been programed ; it appeared, therefore, that the 
spare engines and other spares support procured and programed for the mutual 
defense assistance program countries were more than adequate. The result of 
the studies confirmed that thought and pointed out areas of actual or potential 
excesses. 

Evaluation of the studies by the Air Staff and the Air Materiel Command indi- 
cated that in some areas it was too late to effect savings because the spares had 
already been procured and delivered. In other areas, however, definite savings 
were indicated. The most recent report of action based on the studies indicates 
that savings of from $20 million to $40 million may be realized from reductions 
in procurement, contract terminations, ete. A final report on savings actually 
accomplished is now being prepared by the Air Materiel Command. 


C. Logistics 
1. PROCUREMENT 


(a) Economies achieved from review of contracts from prior-year programs 


(1) The Air Force is currently engaged in the review of all contracts having 
unliquidated obligations remaining from fiscal year 1952 and prior-year pro- 
grams. 

The initial action in this matter stems from the fiscal 1955 Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Act. Prior to the enactment of the aforementioned act, 
there was still outstanding a large number of contracts against fiscal year 1952 
and prior-year annual appropriations which still had significant amounts of 
unliquidated obligations. Authority was therefore requested from Congress to 
extend for 1 year the expenditure availability of such funds. 

Section 731% of the fiscal year 1955 Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act prescribed that those funds avilable to the Department of Defense which 
would otherwise lapse for expenditure purposes on June 30, 1954, and which 
were designated by the Secretary of Defense by July 31, 1954, would remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1955, for the liquidation of obligations; provided, that the 
Department of Defense review all contracts entered into under such appropria- 
tions and report to the Congress by January 31, 1955, on the results of the review. 
Air Foree contracts involved were those citing fiscal year 1952 maintenance and 
operations appropriations. The purpose of the review was to justify the con- 
tinuance of contracts, adjust or decrease contracts where appropriate, cancel 
contracts for material no longer required, and release funds for reprocurements 
on other valid requirements applicable to current programs. 

The required review was recently completed, It involved a total of 2,596 
contracts citing fiscal year 1952 maintenance and operations appropriations with 
an unliquidated value of $92.8 million as of June 30, 1954. The results of the 
review were as follows: 


| Number | Value 


Contracts canceled : 196 $8, 796, 963 
Contracts adjusted (value of reduction) | 7 | 10, 855, 115 


Resultant savings 19, 652, 078 
Total value of contracts certified for continuation on the basis of determined 
need (hepa Jame My 2NEO) ou sael - al sii. no sk ee ede ened ass ast ee 0 
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(2) The review made has had beneficial results in addition to the above-indj. 
cated savings. <A few of them are as follows: 

It has demonstrated the advisability for conducting recurring checks to deter. 
mine the validity of requirements in the light of various program changes. 

It developed a procedure for periodic reviews to ascertain whether funds are 
being held in excess of amount needed to complete a contract. 

It has provided the Air Force an opportunity to clear up its own records and 
will result in a much smaller number of contracts being referred to the Genera] 
Accounting Office for settlement under the lapsed appropriations procedure. 

(3) Although there is no statutory requirement covering a review of other con- 
tracts, the results obtained in the review recently completed indicated the advis- 
ability of making additional contract reviews in the interest of sound business 
management for the Air Force. Accordingly, action has been initiated to cover 
the reexamination of all contracts in two additional areas. 

The first area involves those contracts citing fiscal year 1953 maintenance and 
operations appropriations. The target date for the completion of this review 
is March 31, 1955. Approximately 3,000 contracts are involved, with unexpended 
balances as of December 31, 1954, of approximately $200 million. It is expected 
that the results of this review will indicate additional savings to the Government 
through the earlier termination or adjustment of contracts involved. Also, the 
review should reduce appreciably the number of contracts that will be referred 
to the General Accounting Office for settlement under the lapsed appropriations 
procedure. 

The other contract review currently being conducted covers those appropria- 
tions citing the bulk of the Air Force procurement dollars, i. e., “Aircraft and 
related procurement” and “Major procurement other than aircraft.’ All con- 
tracts citing such funds from fiseal year 1952 or prior-year programs are now 
being carefully reexamined by the Air Materiel Command with the view of 
canceling those contracts no longer required because of program changes. The 
scope and complexity of this latter review is tremendous. Approximately 7,000 
contracts are involved with a total unliquidated balance of nearly $3 billion as of 
December 31, 1954. Because of the volume of contracts involved and the long 
lead time of the equipment under contract, it is not possible at this time to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy when this review will be completed. How- 
ever, it is expected that substantial savings will accrue as a result of the review, 


and that significant amounts of money will be released for use on other essential 
programs. 


(b) Increased effectiveness in procurement procedures affecting small business 


Decentralization (in fiscal 1954) to Air Force depots of much of the pro- 
gramed procurement for which small business concerns could be considered 
resulted in greater opportunity to prospective sources in the small-business 
category and accordingly an increase in the percentage of prime contract dollars 
awarded small concerns. Our small-business program activities were part of 
this decentralization, and in fiscal 1954 small-business concerns submitted the 
lowest acceptable quotations on 76 percent dollarwise of these “suitable” 
procurements as compared to 73 percent in fiscal 1953, and 55 percent in fiscal 
1952. Improved practices in providing industry in general and small business 
concerns in particular with adequate and timely information on proposed pro- 
gramed procurements are largely responsible for this improved situation which, 
among other benefits to the Air Force, has enabled our dollars to go further. 

In the field of subcontracting, holding by far the greatest opportunities for 
small business, the Air Force has secured the cooperation of its large prime 
contractors in the establishing of programs to assure an equitable opportunity 
for small business concerns to provide items or services which fall within their 
capabilities. 


(c) Consolidation of procurement regulations 


For the first time in the history of the Air Force, all Air Force procurement 
regulations may be found in one book, and all Air Force procurement instruc- 
tions on one subject may be found gathered compactly in one place. The enor- 
mous feat of consolidating some 4,000 separate procurement regulations found 
in 27 different volumes of publications into a single book was recently accom- 
plished by the joint efforts of all interested elements of the Air Force. 

The new Air Force Procurement Instruction, besides reducing a 4-foot stack 
of regulations to less than 4 inches, eliminates duplications and inconsistencies 
which evolved from a system of regulations emanating from a multitude of 
different sources. Although some new material is contained in this Air Force 
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procurement Instruction, it is, for the most part, a consolidation of procurement 
policies and procedures heretofore published in manuals, regulations, letters, etc., 
which were issued at various times over the last several years. There may still 
pe instances where such instructions no longer fully conform with current Air 
Force policy. In order to identify and correct any such deficiencies, the Air 
Force is currently conducting a postpublication review of the new Air Force 
Procurement Instruction. 


(d) Improved management of procurement of electronic equipment 


Rapid technical advancements in design concepts and in the development of 
new electronic equipment during recent years considerably overtaxed the manage- 
ment capability and supporting services which had sufficed for earlier and less 
complex apparatus. This difficulty was amplified by introduction of advanced 
types of new equipment to meet urgent needs for improved capability in operat- 
ing units before the new equipment was seasoned and had proved its reliability 
in large seale field service tests. 

Management and support capability has now been substantially improved by 
integration of planning and management control procedures for complete systems 
of related operating equipment. This unifies responsibility and authority for 
action in complex management areas such as the construction of the distant 
early warning (DEW) line chain of radar stations. Similar action has been 
applied to other important projects, such as the semiautomatic ground environ- 
ment system of the Air Defense Command, the electronic countermeasures 
program, and others. 

In addition, all sectors of the electronic equipment procurement program have 
been subjected to searching scrutiny with intent to minimize the possibility of 
premature volume procurement of new equipment. This policy is supported 
by a program of extensive service testing of significant quantities of new 
equipment in actual operations in field units, with special provisions for prompt 
feed-back of operating results into the production line. This is done in order 
that corrective changes, which always are needed, can be incorporated in the 
new equipment prior to fabrication of any large quantities. 

2. SUPPLY 
(a) Airlift of engines 

The Air Force has recently adopted the concept of airlift of aircraft engines 
to support aircraft deployed in overseas areas. Briefly, this means less spare 
engines in the pipeline, but an increased number of aircraft to support the air- 
lift requirement. 

This decision was dictated by the fact that the previous assumption that we 
could support aircraft by surface transportation under wartime conditions was 
unrealistic. Vulnerability to enemy surface action during the initial critical 
months of war would seriously affect our capability to sustain aircraft opera- 
tional in overseas areas. The alternative to airlift is to pre-position spare 
engines overseas, which is costly and does not permit the same cperational flex- 
ibility as airlift. 

The adoption of this concept permitted the reduction of the overseas pipeline 
and has resulted in a commensurate reduction in the quantity of engines to be 
delivered against prior years’ procurements (1954-55). A lower quantity is 
budgeted for in fiscal year 1956 than would have been required under a concept of 
surface shipping and pre-positioning. 


(b) Inventory categorization program 
Monetary inventory accounting has made possible the inventory categorization 

program. This program resulted from studies which showed that a few items 
of high unit value make up approximately 2.3 percent of the total items in the 
inventory, but comprise about 41 percent of the dollar volume. A large number 
of low value items comprise 76 percent of the inventory and only 15 percent of 
the dollar volume. By early 1954, the Air Force had separated all of its inven- 
tory items into three cost categories : 

Cost category I (high-value) includes about 7,000 selected items. 

Cost category II includes all items with a unit value of over $10 not in- 

cluded in category I. 

Cost category III includes all items with a unit value of less than $10. 
By concentrating attention on selective control and special handling of category 
l items, this program permitted reductions in total stockage objectives for items 
being provisioned or reprovisioned with resultant reductions in costs. This 
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special handling is not being applied, however, to those high-value items pre. 
viously provisioned for older types of aircraft which are no longer first-line 
aircraft. Additional cost reductions are effected in category III through redue. 
tion of requisition frequencies, reporting frequencies, and physical inventory 
frequencies. . 

A specific example under this program is the case of the F-89D spares, whic) 
resulted in a direct cost reduction to the Air Force of an estimated $2 million 
plus the additional indirect cost reductions such as patkaging, shipping, storage 
reporting, etc., which are difficult to appraise. c 

The contractor notified Ogden Air Materiel Area that spare wings and hose 
assemblies had not been purchased to support the last 107 F-89D aircraft oy 
contract. Upon reviewing this situation and inasmuch as the mentioned items 
had previously been selected as high-value items, an intensive analysis was 
accomplished by the high-value personnel in conjunction with depot and contrac. 
tor personnel. , 

As a result of this analysis of the F-89D wing assembly which costs approxi. 
mately $59,000 each, it was possible to reduce the number of different configura. 
tions from 10 to 4. The remaining wing configurations were physically 
interchangeable and the only functional difference was in electric wiring and 
one spline change. An approximate $23,000 is being paid to the contractor for 
development of technical orders which will contain installation instructions. 

It was also learned that the nose assemblies were basically the same with the 
exception of the number of black boxes installed in each. The rack to hold the 
black boxes was fabricated for the maximum. Therefore, it was determined that 
the 7 different spare nose assemblies were interchangeable and could be used 
regardless of whether 3 or 7 black boxes were installed. 

By reducing the spare nose configurations from 7 to 3 and spare wing con- 
figurations from 10 to 4, procurements have been realined accordingly. Instead 
of requiring additional wing and nose assemblies as originally recommended by 
the contractor, the above action has resulted in an immediate cost reduction in 
the amount of $2 million. 


(c) Aircraft accessory replacement 


Aircraft accessories were replaced, in the past, at the end of an established 
period of flight time based on average life of the accessory. The accessory 
replacement schedules were reviewed. Studies showed a considerably longer 
life expectancy than previously specified. By the end of 1954 allowable time for 
use between replacements had been increased on 398 accessory items, with an 
average time increase of 160 percent. Several examples of increases in replace- 
ment time of B—47 accessories are: 

Wing flap universal joint from 500 to 1,000 flying hours. 
Emergency hydraulic pump from 400 to 1,000 flying hours. 
Inverters from 300 to 800 flying hours. 

Replacement of 948 items which formerly had established times will now be 
made on a condition-of-equipment basis. Examples of this type item on B-47 
aircraft are: 

Bomb actuating door cylinders. 
Fuel drip valves. 
Photographic system blowers. 

The fiscal year 1956 budget estimates for accessory overhaul have been reduced 

based on the results of this program. 


(d) Reparable items of equipment 

Inspection and functional testing of reparable items was accomplished under 
Project Benchcheck. The purpose of the project was to determine the actual 
condition and extent of maintenance required for individual items. Items were 
classified as “serviceable,” “requiring minor repairs,” “requiring depot overhaul,” 
or “condemned.” Flight safety was not compromised, nor were maintenance 
standards lowered. 

To prevent reparables from unnecessarily getting into the depots, major com- 
mands were requested to screen all reparables at base level and to utilize field 
maintenance capabilities to the fullest extent in performing minor adjustments 
and repairs. 

Of 1 million items screened at the base level, only 34 percent were classified 
as “requiring depot overhaul.” Most of the remainder were repaired at the base 
and returned into serviceable stocks without delay. 

A similar screening of 1214 million items at depots resulted in only 67 percent 
being classified as “requiring depot overhaul.” 
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Significant cost reductions are being realized from the elimination of unneces- 
sary handling and processing of material, warehouse space, packaging and ship- 
ping. Additional benefits will be derived from reduced inventories and increased 
availability of equipment. 
ie) Requirements procedures for spare engines 

The actuarial techniques of predicting time between major overhaul of air- 
craft engines, and the use of this data in computing projected requirements have 
been expanded to embrace a larger number of engines. From the application of 
this technique to 3 engine models 1 year ago, which produced significant reduc- 
tions in requirements, the Air Force is now applying this method to 22 engine 
models with comparable reductions in requirements. These include piston type, 
turbojet, and turboprop type engines. 

Substantial reductions are also being effected by the application of new stock- 
age, handling, and transportation methods. Special effort is being made to es- 
tablish airlift of engines to overseas forces. The development of new pipelines 
for individual and compatible groupings of engines, plus the introduction of ex- 
pedited airlift and surface transportation are resulting in a minimum of spares 
required for peace and wartime conditions. 


(f) Winter underwear 

During fiscal year 1954 action was taken to eliminate winter underwear as a 
mandatory item from the male airman uniform clothing bag. Expressions re- 
ceived from members of various air staff agencies and from field agencies 
indicated that this item was required by a limited number of airmen. 

Therefore, commencing with the initial clothing allowance authorization, as of 
July 1, 1954, this item will be provided through the means of a special supple- 
mental allowance only upon indication that the airman concerned definitely de- 
sires to wear heavy winter underwear. Estimated savings per fiscal year are 
approximately $1 million. 


3. MAINTENANCE 


(a) Jet engine minor repair program 

In the early use of jet engines by tactical units, very little repair work was done 
at field maintenance level due to the lack of experience with jet engines. It soon 
became apparent that the configuration of the engine permitted easy access for 
inspection, repair, removal, and replacement of parts. A minor repair program 
was establish, and tools and test equipment devised. The field minor repair of 
jet engines is now a routine procedure, with repair and test facilities for 95 
bases authorized through the past year. In calendar year 1955, 91 additional 
repair and test facilities are programed. This field maintenance and repair has 
increased the time between major engine overhauls from 40 to 50 percent. This 
is important in terms of reduced load on overhaul facilities, manpower, trans- 
portation, and quantities of engines to be procured. 

(b) Maintenance engineering—incentive award 

An outstanding employee suggestion submitted during the last 6 months of 
fiscal year 1954 resulted in an incentive award totaling $1,150 to 3 Air Force 
employees. 

The suggestion pertained to turbosuperchargers which were made for aircraft 
which had been phased out of the Air Force inventory. There were 170 of these 
parts in stock, with a list value of $564,060, which were considered to have only 
salvage value of 2 percent. The suggesters proposed that the setting be changed, 
which required dismantling and reassembly of the supercharger, to permit its use 
on B-86 planes. The suggestion was adopted and the supercharger modified at 
a cost of $25,500. Net savings were $527,278. 


(c) Product improvement program 


In order to improve the serviceability and performance of equipment through 
the analysis and use of equipment failure data, the product improvement pro- 
gram was established. It provides an orderly flow of information from the 
using field activities to the Air Materiel Command. Reports are made through 
one of three mechanized reporting systems as appropriate to the type of report: 
The unsatisfactory report system, the teardown deficiency report system, and the 
failure report system. The data thus collected is collated and analyzed through 
machine and manual methods. It permits rapid recognition and analysis of 
deficiencies, and immediate positive action to correct deficiencies. Now in its 
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in initial stages, this system is being applied to selected electronic equipment, 
engine accessories, and aircraft. This will result in increased effectiveness anq 
reliability of equipment. 

4, TRANSPORTATION 


(a) Supply procedures—reduction in packaging costs 


The Air Force is continuing its efforts to increase effectiveness and to reduce 
packaging costs through improvement and standardization of packaging pro- 
cedures and techniques. During the past year improved packaging techniques 
have been applied to such items as jet-assisted takeoff units, driftmeters, air. 
craft rockets, bearings, and electron tubes. The approval of less rigid specifica. 
tions for certain packaging materials, without sacrifice of required strength 
factors, has also permitted reduction in packaging costs. In addition, light. 
weight engine dollies are being developed to replace'metal cans for certain airlifa 
shipments in order to reduce requirements for the expensive containers as well 
as to reduce shipping weights. 


(b) Utilization of commercial pipelines for petroleum distribution 

Because of the great potential savings, the Air Force has intensified its studies 
for utilization of commercial pipelines for distribution of petroleum to its various 
bases. Efforts have been concentrated on pipeline because of the great network 
of commercial lines that have been and are being built and because it offers a 
much cheaper mode of movement than tank car or tank truck. 

To date, pipeline connections have been made to Smoky Hill Air Force Base, 
Kans., and to McConnell Air Force Base, also located in Kansas. Experience 
here shows that the transportation charges of petroleum products into these 2 
bases are approximately 25 to 50 percent less than by former means utilized, 

Because of the successful experience in connection with these two bases, we 
are now studying the feasibility of utilizing pipelines in many other bases 
throughout the country. 


D. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
1... TESTING—FATIGUE RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENT 


Improvement.—Redesignated automatic features now permit 24 hours a day 
operation rather than 8, Adaptions have been made which converted the 1 
blade vibrator to testing 3 blades in resonance simultaneously. There is also 
a possibility that six blades could be tested on the same machine at the same 
time with no additional cost. Frequency and stress levels, which must be held 
constant, required manual efforts of a full-time operator; now the work is done, 
except for intermittent inspections, by an automatic mechanical control device. 
This achievement allows the operator to do other work such as preparing the 
next specimen or analyzing collected data. Estimated annual savings in direct 
manpower plus increasing the testing capability of each vibrator suggests a 
saving of approximately $80,870. 


2. B—47 AIRCRAFT WING REPAIR TECHNIQUE 


Greater operational and support effectiveness as well as increased economy 
in materiel and cost may result from a new repair technique demonstrated by 
Air Research and Development Command in collaboration with the United 
States Air Force Institute of Technology, the Air Materiel Command, and the 
Boeing Airplane Co. In addition to general extensive damage produced by an 
engine fire on a B-47B aircraft parked on the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio, a section of the port wing became annealed in the incident. Repair of the 
stressed wing portion was not possible by conventional methods. Rather than 
decide on total salvage of the aircraft, the Air Force in conjunction with other 
interested agencies, studied an approach toward repair of the port wing by use 
of locally available facilities. The basic objective was to precisely duplicate 
the strength characteristics of the damaged wing section so as to requalify the 
aircraft for unlimited flight. The repair was designed by the USAF Institute 
of Technology. Specialized optical-telescopic sight and mount equipment, in- 
clusive of alinement targets, as well as complex jigs and tools were provided by 
the contractor and the Air Materiel Command. Upon successful completion of 
the effort on March 17, 1954, the aircraft was released for flight. Compared to 
the approximate unit airframe cost of $1,250,000, overall repair expenditures, 
inclusive of materials, direct labor, overhead, and transportation, totaled about 
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$230,000. It is evident that pertinent repair cost can be measurably decreased, if 
this technique is realized on a routine basis, so as to produce even greater econ- 
omy. In recognition of the feasible impact of the new repair concept upon the 
operational and logistic potential of the B-47 and B-52 weapon systems, the 
Air Force through its Air Materiel Command and the facilities of the Oklahoma 
City air materiel area, will formally implement the technique on a mobile depot- 
level maintenance basis. 


E. ECoNoMIEs AT BASE LEVEL 


True economy in operation requires the participation of all elements of the 
Air Foree. Action at the base level is especially important. There are probably 
thousands of instances in the past year where action was motivated by an 
awareness of the requirement for economy. In many of these instances, it 
would be difficult to estimate the savings that directly resulted from the action. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the cumulative effect of all of these 
actions has been substantial. The following examples are typical of many that 
have been reported and demonstrate that even small savings have not been 
neglected. 

1. TRAINING PROGRAM FOR FIRE DEPARTMENT 


To train members of the Ramey Air Force Base Fire Department in fighting 
aircraft fires and to maintain the state of proficiency necessary for aircraft 
crash rescue men to accomplish their mission in case of emergency requires at 
least 12 practice fires a month. Using foam concentrate at the rate of 210 gallons 
per fire, involves the use of 2,520 gallons of foam concentrate per month. At 
$1.28 per gallon this cost $268 per fire or $3,216 per month. In view of the fact 
that procedures for foam concentrate and plain water were identical except for 
addition of the foam, it was decided to train crash rescue men by using 12 
practice fires a month, but only 2 to use foam concentrate. This represents a 
saving of 2,100 gallons of foam concentrate a month. At $1.28 a gallon, this is 
a saving of $2,688 a month or $32,256 a year. The 20—-B parachute dummy, pre- 
viously used in training aircraft crash rescue men in removal of entrapped air 
crew personnel costs $1438.38 each. In the 12 training fires conducted each 
month, an average of 8 dummies were used at a total of $1,187.04 a month. 
This costs approximately $14,244.48 a year. It was determined that empty 
foam cans filled with cement would serve the same purpose and would last 
indefinitely. Each can costs about $0.28 to fill. By using these cans the $14,- 
244.48 a year cost of 20-B dummies is saved. The use of class 26, scrap fuselage 
to simulate crash fires was previously used when aavilable, to train crash rescue 
personnel to enter burning crew compartments. These fuselages can be sold at 
$0.12 a pound; each fuselage weights about 2,200 pounds. The approximate 
scrap value of a fuselage is $264 each. A salvage underground fuel tank was 
set up to simulate a crashed aircraft at a total cost of $65.14. These sugges- 
tions represent a total potential saving of approximately $46,500.48 a year in 
the fire department of 1 base. This example shows the economy minedness 
prevalent at all airbases. Similar savings are being realized through improved 
fire-fighting training procedures throughout the Air Force. 


2. AUTOMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEM 


The Sacramento air materiel area installed an automatic conveyor system for 
the receiving and inspection activity May 7, 1953, at a cost of $130,725. Com- 
parative costs of operation of the old and the new method have now been de- 
veloped and the following improvements and annual savings are reported. 

Processing time has been reduced from a period of 5 to 10 days to 4 to 5 hours. 

Thirteen personnel spaces in the receiving and inspection functions have been 
reassigned. Seven personnel spaces in Transportation unloading and checking 
crews have been eliminated. 

Five high lifts with operators have been returned to the labor pool for re- 
assignment. 

Total annual monetary cost reduction is $106,753.90. Intangible saving exist 
in reduced processing time for Air Force material. 


3. REORGANIZATION TO IMPROVE AND ECONOMIZE IN VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 


Old method.—The Equipment Branch, Shops Division, directorate, mainte- 
hance engineering, San Antonio air materiel area, was composed of 3 sections: 
Base Vehicle Repair Section, Vehicle Section, and Ground Equipment and Ac- 
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cessories Section. The worker-suervisor ratio of 5.2 to 1 was considered lovw, 

New Method.—In order to improve the efficiency of his organizaiton, particular. 
ly the worker-supervisor ratio, the Branch Chief conducted management audits 
within the Equipment Branch. As a result of these studies, the functions were 
realined and one section was abolished. The Branch is now composed of the 
Vehicle Section and the Vehicle Storage and Ground Equipment Section. The 
worker-supervisor ratio was increased to 8.5 to 1. 


Cost of improvement: 





Management study man-hours, 80, at $3.26...__.____.__.._______-- $260. 80 
Upgrading 5 wage foreman positions____.______-_---_----_--___ 1, 456. 00 
WOO: Gace bye blibe ele J tei a te dees 1, 716. 80 


Cost reduction: ‘ 
65 people times 2,080 hours equal 135,200 man-hours: 135,200 


hours times $1.87 per hour equal____--------------__--__- 252, 824. ) 
Lees: eouk OF imarevemients coo 6 lie ed. ue 1, 716. 8 
Bet. COGt PORUATION (OT CRMs. sini ele b eet ceed ceunanee 251, 107. 20 


4. TESTING—BOMB DROPS 


Many and varied types of bomb drops are made at the Air Force Special Wea- 
pons Center to satisfy requirements established by organizations which must 
be supported by the Air Force Special Weapons Center as pertains to nuclear 
weapons. The latest types of United States Air Force aircraft are used in this 
program. This testing has always created a problem both in aircraft time and 
in maintenance time expended. The B-36 is a prime weapon carrier, requiring 
testing at various altitudes of different weapons. Due to the bomb bay space 
available in B-36 type aircraft, this center has been able to schedule multiple 
bomb drops on single flights. 

Improvement.—When 2 drops are scheduled on a flight, there is a saving of 
approximately 6 hours of aircraft time per mission. Because of the weather 
factor during these months, it has also meant that bombs are dropped which 
otherwise might be delayed for several days. After flying at ultrahigh altitude 
for a prolonged period, a B-36 will generally require a lengthy post-flight inspec- 
tion and maintenance check. By scheduling multiple drops on ultrahigh altitude 
missions, the amount of ground maintenance time has been cut appreciably. Spe 
cial airborne tests (other than bomb drops) are conducted by these groups. 
These tests are generally incorporated with a bombing mission. By doing this, 
aircraft time is saved on all aircraft of the group. The net saving in aircraft 
operational cost is an estimated $50,000 yearly. 


USE OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Manon. From time to time the Department of Defense and the 
Air Force use consultants. I often wonder whether or not consult- 
ants are worth what they are paid in instances where you call them 
in for a specific job lasting only a few weeks and in instances where 
the men who do the work really are not familiar with the details of 
the operations of the Air Force and the Department of Defense. It 
takes a new man not only months but really years to understand fully 
the operations of the military. 

T should like for you to tell us who some of these people are who are 
acting in consultant roles and what they are being paid. Give us 
picture of what you have done in this respect in the fiscal year 1955, 
what you are doing in fiscal year 1955, and also what you propose to 
do in fiscal year 1956. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Use oF CONSULTANTS BY THE AIR FORCE 


1. Attached is a list of the contracts which the United States Air Force has 
with consultants in connection with its program for improved financial manage 
ment. 
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2. In addition to the services of the companies on the attached list, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force has had the services of the following consultants, at no 
expense to the Government : 

Mr. Herman W. Bevis, Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
Mr. John B. Inglis, Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
Mr. John W. McKachren, Touche-Niven Bailey & Smart. 

3. Each of the above-named individuals is a senior partner in the firm indicated. 
The services of these consultants have been of great value to the Air Force in its 
management program. 


Name of contractor and work statement : 
Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart: 


Fiscal year 1955 
Fiscal year 1956. 


Amount 


This contract is for 1 year ending Sept. 30, 1955, in an 
amount not to exceed $175,000. The contractor is assist- 
ing the Air Force in developing a complete financial man- 
agement system for Air Force bases with particular em- 
phasis on the 3 base level tests being conducted at 
Lockbourne, McChord, and Langley Air Force Bases. 


Peat Marwick, Mitchell & Co.: 


Fiscal year 1955 
Fiscal year 1956 


This contract is for 1 year ending Sept. 30, 1955 and in 
an amount not to exceed $100,000. The purpose of this 
contract is to obtain advice and assistance in the area of 
accounting for inventories, aircraft, equipment in use by 
other services. In areas where procedures have already 
been developed a review is to be made and assistance 
given in making revisions and refinements. In other areas 
assistance is to be given in the development and writing 
of the detailed accounting procedures. The contract also 
provides that a program be developed for the training of 
AF personnel in the maintenance of property accounting 
records. 


Harbridge House: 


i es, gh pees escape Socaceniai one arate $126, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 


This contract is for 1 year ending June 30, 1955, and 
covers the development of a training program on the use of 
financial inventory data for management purposes. Con- 
tractor agreed to prepare and furnish certain training 
materials and teaching services for an integrated educa- 
tional program on the use of financial inventory data in 
supply management. 


Ernst & Ernst: 


Fiscal year 1954 and prior fiscal years_.____._-__----------~--- $629, 500 
Fiscal year 1955 30, 000 


659, 500 

This contract is for the purpose of developing work 
measurement production control and standard cost ac- 
counting systems to be used in Air Force depot maintenance 
operations. It covers development of specific procedures 
at Sacramento air materiel area and contractual assist- 
ance in installation of the same procedures in the other 7 
air materiel areas and 2 depots of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. 





Price, Waterhouse & Co. : 


i ARTLINE LIL AM TE OE $113, 000 
IRR FORE Be ceentidinasdenketdiouddiskivatenttadion essen’ 42, 000 
lA xsiceite cainenitccctilinlincatals cuideiecadihie cae eel A Os 155, 000 


The contract is for 1 year ending Sept. 30, 1955, in an 
amount not to exceed $175,000. The contractor is assist- 
ing the Air Force in the refinement and expansion of gen- 
eral accounting as provided for under Air Force Manual 
177-1 and installed worldwide on July 1, 1954. This in- 
cludes appropriation, medical, installations, labor, account- 
ing as well as management analysis techniques as specific 
projects. 


BREAKDOWN BY YEARS OF 1954 UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Dean. General Stone, at the top of page 4 of your statement, 
you indicate the unexpended carryover from prior years as $23.6 
billion. 

How many years are involved in that amount? If you do not have 
the information available at this time, will you indicate it for the 
record on a year-by-year basis ? 

General Stoner. Yes, sir; we can do that. I do not have those fig- 
ures, but it would go back as far as 1951. 

Mr. Manon. It might be well to point out that when the Korean 
war started, and at the beginning of fiscal year 1951, we began a 
program of heavy appropriations in order to meet the overall de- 
fense buildup, as well as the Korean war, and in one 12-month period 
we appropriated something in the neighborhood of $100 billion, as I 
recall. That was for more than a year, but those funds were put into 
the mill and it took years for those funds to be translated into elee- 
tronic gadgets, aircraft, and other material. 

General Stonr. When you go back that far, as Mr. Garlock indi- 
cated, the small amount of money now remaining unexpended repre- 
sents unpaid obligations on which contracts involve price redetermina- 
tions as well as costs of first destination transportation. As you 
come forward from 1951 and look at funds for later years which are 
obligated but against which expenditures have not yet been made, 
the amounts include an increasing number of long lead-time items. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


The distribution of the June 30, 1954, unexpended balance by years is shown 
below: 








Millions 

Fiscal year 1060 and prior. year funds... 2.025. $72 
Wincal yout BORA MibG0i 26. dod Jackel ee ee ee 1, 704 
CIEE FOE Tia cis a ase teresting ie ly belle elicit 4, 432 
DOR): FORE Te aii bites neh dian niascinnkm eens 11, 220 
CR OIE Fite hai cenikkrnttenciadmnincitinncanitiminiahicaninsnineiotinas 6, 006 
Total. Giract aPPTODTIAUONE 2. tienen ndewisbleak sd. 23, 434 
Special accounts, business enterprise funds, and revolving funds________ 219 
Grand) hotalicalaiah te seaside tn sok eh bac buekeil nnn 23, 653 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUMMARY REPORT ON FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Deane. I now come to the statement with regard to the sun- 
mary report on the financial management of the Air Force, and | 
notice that this is dated February 1955. You indicated here ad- 
vantages which have been determined. 
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Did you determine those advantages before wou had this printed ? 

Mr. Guuette. Yes, sir; those were recorded advantages. Do you 
mean the examples which I gave? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. You indicate the examples of benefits under this 
financial management system. Did you determine these benefits prior 
to February 1955? 

General Stons. This was prior thereto. 

Mr. Gittetre. That summary report was written by one of Mr. 
Garlock’s deputies, and approved by Mr. Garlock. 

Mr. Deane, Did this have anything to do with the so-called Cooper 
committee, or is this an Air Force study itself through the evolution 
of accounting systems? 

General Stone. I can say, “Yes” to both questions, and I would be 
correct. The Air Force idea of financial management in the Air 
Force and the Cooper committee idea of financial management in the 
Air Force coincided to a very large percent; there is small difference. 
I would say that neither one is an outgrowth of the other. They were 
both independently conceived, but it happened that they were al- 
most identical in their concept, and in how they were to be carried out. 

Mr. Guue1te. This statement is simply an attempt by Mr. Garlock’s 
office to bring to this committee and to others interested a summary 
of information in the areas where it was thought the committee 
would desire to have it. 


USE MADE OF REPORT 


Mr. Deane. Prior to February 1955 was this in the hands of the 
field commanders ? 

Mr. Guetre. No, sir; it has been available only for about 2 weeks. 

General Stoner. May I say also that the field commanders have 
had—not this particular one—but the Department’s bluebook which 
is quite detailed in its treatment of the method of doing this work. 

Mr. Deane. This letter, directed to the different commanders from 
General Twining under date of February 24, was the submission of 
this report; is that right ? 

General Stonr. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. It was the submission of this memoranda which is at- 
tached thereto? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. However, it encompassed the ideas represented in this 
summary report ? 

General Stone. That is correct. The only difference between the 
two is that the one which General Twining sent out in his letter was 
not designed to inform the comptrollers and the accounting people in 
the field, but rather the commanders themselves, to urge them to 
make greater use of the tools at their disposal. As everyone knows, 
financial management in a military arm is not an easy thing to sell, 
but it is growing by leaps and bounds, I think, in the Air Force now. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Deane. What indication, since February 24, have you received, 
or what indication has General Twining received from the various 
commanders concerning this system which you are trying now to 
drill into their thinking ? 

General Stonr. None that I know of, Mr. Deane. 
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This is a very late letter of just a few days ago, and is one of the 
things which we have been doing in order to highlight the advantage 
of this system to the commanders, and is simply another attempt in 
a long series to keep them educated and to show the need for this 
type of operation. - 

Mtr. Deane. As I recall, out of these 25 new installations there were 
14 overseas ? 

General Stone. About half of them; yes, sir. 


AREA OF GREATEST PROBLEMS IN CHECKING EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Deane. Where do you feel that your greatest problem will be 
in checking on expenditures? Would it be-in the continental United 
States, or overseas ? 

General Stone. The problems will be similar in both areas. They 
might be more difficult to resolve in overseas areas, due to indigenous 
labor who are, of course, unfamiliar with American business methods 
and procedures. However, the main problem is to put in the best 
accounting system we can and then to educate our commander-man- 
agers so that they will appreciate the advantages of using the dats 
developed by the accounting system. 

Mr. Dain When do you expect to have for the benefit of General 
Twining or this committee results of these tests which you are now 
running ? 

If I may go off the record for a moment, I shall go into that further. 

Mr. Dean. Surely. 

GENERAL Srone. (Discussion off the record.) 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE FIELD 


Mr. Dean. On page 4 of this memorandum which you have sent out, 
or which General Twining sent out to the sduuninlcen. it says: 

It is expected that compliance with operating budgets will be locally enforced 
and, therefore, have more immediate universal positive effects than normal fund 
obligation restrictions. 

Are you going to leave it to the commanders to determine what they 
are going to do about it ? 

General Srone. Sir, there will be a regulation pointing out to the 
commanders what should be done about it locally. 

Mr. Dean. In other words, you are not going to just leave it up to 
the commanders to decide whether they are going to apply it. Is that 
what that means? 

General Stone. The commanders will do the application under 
guidance from the headquarters of the United States Air Force, but 
the differentiation is this: 

In the present funding procedure now, if you make a violation or 
an overobligation in the field, and no one really does anything about 
it, locally, it waits and comes through a long chain to the top, and 
then we begin to write back and demand explanations. 

In this program we want positive action taken by the local com- 
manders, and we are going to have to decentralize to them the respon- 
sibility under a set of criteria which will be published in the regula- 
tion. In this connection, I will insert for the record a policy letter 
that was sent to all Air Force commanders last July outlining “Comp- 
troller Objectives.” 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


AFL 170-5 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCE 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Air Force Letter JuLy 20, 1954. 
No. 170-5. 
Subject: Comptroller objectives. 
To: Commanders, all Air Force activities, to and including base‘level. 


1. It is recognized that all elements in the Air Force must contribute toward 
the common goal of constantly improving the management of our resources. The 
comptroller’s contribution toward this end is indicated by the following statement 
of objectives : 

(a) To advise the Secretary of the Air Force, Chief of Staff, USAF, and com- 
manders on the economics of their plans and operations and to supervise fiscal 
and financial operations to assist in obtaining the maximum military effort from 
available resources. 

The comptroller, as principal fiscal and financial adviser to management, 
counsels on the use of Air Force assets. This includes conducting studies to 
evaluate use of funds and considering the value of these assets in relation to 
Air Force operations. In this capacity, the comptroller informs operating man- 
agement of significant facts pertaining to past, present, and future operations 
and points out significant deviations from planned operations and their causes 
and effects. 

(b) To develop for commanders and their staffs such management tools as 
techniques, procedures, and financial standards and factors to assist them in 
attaining Maximum operational results at the lowest cost. 

(1) In these considerations, the comptroller will emphasize such areas as 
budgeting, accounting, and internal auditing, so that the developed techniques 
and procedures will complement and support approved operating programs and 
mission objectives. Flexibility and continuous refinement of such management 
techniques and procedures is essential. 

(2) Integration and interpretation of financial and statistical reports, resulting 
from comptroller techniques and procedures, provide a basis for the analysis 
which commanders and their staffs use in management of their resources. From 
these analyses, the commander can determine courses of action to better control 
his operations, and reduce costs. 

(ec) To assist Air Force managers by analyzing and reporting on the feasibility 
of proposed plans and the effectiveness of programs to attain planned objectives. 

The comptroller, in his review of operating management objectives, has the 
responsibility of determining for management their feasibility in the light of 
resources available (to meet requirements). His appraisals of planned programs 
must also consider the basis of factors and standards used. The fact that fail- 
ures in attaining objectives may be traceable at times to faulty factors and stand- 
ards demands that special consideration be given to those not completely 
validated. 

(d) To measure performance against approved operating plans and standards, 
and to report the results to all levels of command. 

The comptroller analyzes and reports the results of operations; he does not 
direct a course of action nor make operating management’s decisions. His re- 
sponsibility in this function is completely discharged when the facts are clearly 
and understandably presented to operating management. 

(e) To insure the most effective and efficient administration of the comptroller 
functions of budget, finance, accounting, progress and statistical reporting, man- 
agement analysis, and audit. 

(1) Obtaining maximum benefit from these individual functions is dependent 
upon integrating them so that each supports and complements the other. This 
is one of the comptroller’s main duties. 

(2) He is also responsible for the organization structure and managerial pro- 
cedures for operating comptroller functions, and must exercise control over these 
functions in order to bring about their maximum usefulness and to assure proper 
financial planning and operation. 

(f) To develop, by improved training and educational programs, an apprecia- 
tion on the part of commanders at all levels of the use of techniques and data for 
management, becoming available through the comptroller function. 

(9) To interpret and report on the effect of external influences on the attain- 
ment of Air Force objectives. 
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The successful operation of the Air Force requires support from many sources, 
including private industry, other Government agencies, and in some instances, 
other governments. The comptroller, therefore, provides consideration of the 
effect of such external influences, and must evaluate changes in any externa] 
relationships which would have bearing on Air Force financial plans and program 
accomplishment. 

By order of the Secretary of the Air Force: 

K. E. THIEBAUD, 
Colonel, USAF, Air Adjutant General. 


PROBLEMS IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Deane. You do not anticipate that this program will become 
bogged down with a lot of XYZ forms executed in 6 or 7 different 
copies which would cause the commanders to feel that it is unnecessary! 

General Srone. Sir, I trust that we will not achieve that result. 

Mr. Deane. Where are you now finding your greatest shortages 
and leaks so far as your various commanders are concerned, and at 
what various stations ? 

That is a very broad question, but you have some problems, no 
doubt, and we would like to know what they are. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

The greatest problem we have now with respect to our com- 
manders’ action in the utilization of resources is in understanding and 
appreciating the relation of the inventories we have at base level, 
and those we have at the depot level, in my opinion. 

When we get the actual costs of consumption, or use of inventories, 
at base level and consolidate that with the statements of the inventory 
levels at depots and in transit, we will have the whole picture of our 
inventory and we will know, by inventory category, if we are ade- 
quately stocked, overstocked, or have a shortage on an overall basis, 
which will greatly help us in our management. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL FOR FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Deane. How do you propose to assist the commanders in select- 
ing the right type of officer personnel and the training that you will 
give these men to carry on this system ? 

You have devoted over half of your testimony to this projected idea, 
which indicates that you have given a great deal of thought to the 
program. You appear to feel that you anticipate a ‘successful 
operation. 

General Stone. Yes, sir; that is the big problem—the training of 
people to carry out this operation. 

In the summary report which Mr. Garlock has submitted for the 
record you will note that the paragraph in the middle of page 2 shows 
what the Air Force is doing with regard to people engaged in comp- 
troller-type activities. It shows the type of people we have, and the 
subsequent paragraphs show the education which is going on not 
only in the comptroller field, but in the Air Force management field, 
and mostly in civilian industries, civilian universities, and other 
schools. 

Mr. Deane. I was coming to that. You say “a civilian university,” 
in your statement, and you have indicated here more than one. What 
do you have in mind? 
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General Stonn. Well, sir, if I may read from page 2: 


Management training and education of Air Force personnel, including comp- 
troller personnel, is being carried on through 24 separate courses at civilian and 
military institutions. Four of these courses are conducted at various civilian 
institutions. They include graduate business administration at Harvard, Indiana, 
and Michigan Universities. Undergraduate business administration courses are 
offered at Pittsburgh, Michigan, Ohio State, and Indiana. I will insert in the 
record the details on the rest of our training program in the management field. 


(The material referred to follows :) 


Air Force personnel also attend advanced management courses at Pittsburgh, 
George Washington, and at Harvard Universities. During fiscal year 1954 these 
civilian schools graduated 82 Air Force officers. This will be increased to 203 
officers during fiscal year 1955. Approximately 25 percent of these officers are 
assigned directly into the comptroller system and the remainder are spread 
throughout the Air Force in other operational activities for the benefit of the 
Air Force as a whole. 

In addition to the civilian education, there are 20 separate courses conducted 
by the Air Training Command to specialize and qualify officers, civilians, and 
airmen in the following fields: Finance, budgeting, accounting, auditing, statis- 
tics, and Management analysis. These courses are designed to provide profes- 
sional skills in comptrollership. During fiscal year 1954, 1,734 persons were 
trained in these categories, including 525 officers, 38 civilians, and 1,171 airmen. 
During fiscal year 1955, 2,589 Air Force personnel are scheduled for this training, 
including 485 officers, 268 civilians, and 1,841 airmen. 

To fulfill present and future Air Force requirements in the field of financial 
management, the Comptroller has further proposed a special graduate level 
course for selected officers with demonstrated ability. This course will provide 
for top level executive education in comptrollership at a civilian university to 
enable them, after this special training, to effectively perform in key comptroller 
positions at Headquarters in Washington, and at major commands and sub- 
commands throughout the world. This proposal is being carefully studied by 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, at the request of the Comptroller. 

The assignment and reassignment of comptroller officers is carefully monitored 
by the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, with the advice of the comptroller staff. 
Qualifications, background, experience, and capabilities play the dominant part 
to meet Air Force needs where these men are required. Cross-training by on-the- 
job training is further provided to enable the officer to become competent in 
the various fields, with time and experience, as he progresses to greater respon- 
sibilities and is ultimately selected for a comptroller position. 

The demands for trained personnel in the elements of the comptroller system 
are so great that they exceed the school capabilities to satisfy Air Force require- 
ments. For this reason an aggressive on-the-job training program has been di- 
rected to fulfill this requirement worldwide. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PROGRAM TO NATO 


Mr. Deane. Has this fiscal management program of the Air Force 
been brought to the attention of NATO, and if so advised, would 
they have to comply with it? 

General Stone. The only way I can see, Mr. Deane, that they would 
have any connection with it is that the Air Force will have a better 
record to give them of our shipments to them out of our stocks. They 
would have better background data on which to prove reimbursements 
from MDAP funds into the Air Force funds. 

Mr. Deane. My question is: Has this program of fiscal manage- 
ment been submitted to our people connected with NATO? 

General Stone. No, sir; would say not. 

Mr. Deane. In view of the amount of money which we are channel- 
ing into NATO, do you think that it would not be advisable? 

General Sronr. Well, yes, sir. Each one of these foreign coun- 
tries have their own system for keeping track and it would be quite 
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difficult to get them to buy a typical American procedure, I think. 
However, when they do business with us, they will have to fit into this 
procedure. 

Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


ESTIMATES FOR PUBLIC WORKS AND MILITARY PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Davis. General Stone, on page 4 of your statement you refer 
to an estimate of $200 million of fiscal 1956 funds at a later date for 
public works, and the military pay increase, and so on. 

That appears to me to be a remarkably small figure if we are going 
to take care of those items. 

I mean I would expect that in a public-works program of $870 mil- 
lion you would get a reasonably large amount of that—not half of it, 
or anything like it—but you would get a pretty good lump of it, ac- 
tually paid out in the course of a fiscal year, and that would leave 
hardly anything for the proposed military pay increase, unless you 
are rather pessimistic about getting that program enacted until some 
time later in the second session of the 84th Congress. 

General Srone. I am not pessimistic about that, Mr. Davis, but 
the $200 million, as far as public works is concerned, you know, is a 
long lead-time item. 

Mr. Davis. I would not expect you would spend that much of 1956 
funds in fiscal 1956. 

General Strong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I would expect you to dig into it to some extent, and that 
makes me wonder about this estimate of $200 million, including that, 
plus military pay increase, and as your statement says, “and so forth.” 

General Stone. Yes, sir: I would say that most of this $200 million 
would be in connection with the pay increase. There would be very 
little for public works in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Davis. I understood in connection with page 12 of your state- 
ment that there was a mention of this consultant role where you 
discuss engaging some of the best management and accounting firms 
in the country to furnish the technical assistance and guides. 

Have you been requested to list those firms in the record ? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; the chairman has asked for that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Davis. Did I hear you mention in connection therewith 
Cooper, Deane, and someone else in this other group? Did I hear 
you give that name? 

That is, the so-called Cooper committee, when you refer to Cooper 
and Deane? 

General Stone. I do not believe there is a Mr. Deane on the Cooper 
committee. 
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INCENTIVES FOR BETTER USE OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Davis. Also, General, you mentioned something in your state- 
ment in the nature of a reward for those who particularly carried 
out an effective control of funds, property, and other assets, and so on. 

Some years ago in this committee there was some discussion of 
including this item of economic use of properties and so on in the 
fitness reports of the officers of the armed services. 

Was anything done about that / 

(ieneral Stone. Yes, sir; that is in the report today. 

My only quarrel with that particular item is that we have never 
had a good tool to measure just how well people are doing in that 
area, and my hope is that this system will produce that information. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen; we shall resume our hearing 
in the morning at 10 o’clock. 

Thank you very much. 


Turspay, Marcu 1, 1955. 
MATERIEL 


WITNESSES 


HON. ROGER LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MATERIEL) 

LYLE 8. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE, III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PRO- 
GRAMING, DEPUTY OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT 
AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING, DEPUTY OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, and 
we shall proceed with our hearings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROHIBITION AGAINST USE OF FUNDS FOR PAY OF SUBVERSIVES 


Mr. Scrivner. General Stone, in some of our legislation we pro- 
hibit the use or the expenditure of funds where there is any subversive 
or Communist involved. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That applies, apparently, to direct contracts, or 
primary contracts only. 

| wonder if you would procure for me the language in regard to that 
matter, and we may see what your legal lights down there would say 
would be necessary to make that applicable to subcontractors. 
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General Stone. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 

Section 718 of Public Law 458 (Defense Appropriation Act of fiscal year 1955) 
and comparable provisions of other appropriation acts for the Military Establish. 
ment are apparently in reference here. These provisions apply to governmental 
personnel. They have not been construed as being applicable to contractors 
subcontractors or their employees. ' 

The preparation of a provision for an appropriation act which would prohibit 
payment along the lines suggested would require careful study since it raises 
serious problems in the relationships between labor and management in industry, 
and between the Government and its contractors. In addition, any such provision 
would have an impact on the procurement program of the entire Department of 
Defense and not just the Department of the Air Force, and therefore should 
appropriately be a coordinated Department of Defense project. 

The problem of subversives in industry has been for some time and is presently 
under study at top Department of Defense levels. The attention of the com- 
mittee is invited to the testimony of Secretary Wilson before the Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate in the report of hearings of July 15, 1954 
on the subject of Armed Services Security Cases (especially pp. 11-17 and 92-98 
of that report). There is in existence a program which provides for the exclusion of 
subversives in industry from classified defense work. However, the removal 
of subversives in industry engaged in unclassified work is not authorized. In his 
testimony, Secretary Wilson stated in part: 

“In our opinion we do not have sufficient legal authority to fully protect all 
industries vital to national defense from the danger of subversives and security 
risks. We hope that the legislation that has been proposed to take care of an 
important part of this problem will receive the consideration we are sure it deserves, 
I am referring particularly to the Defense Facilities Protection Act of 1954 
(S. 3248), and the Communist-Infiltrated Organizations Act of 1954 (S. 3427).” 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we are pleased to have you before the 
committee. I know that on your previous appearances before us 
you have impressed me as a man who knows what he is talking about, 
and I think we are fortunate to have a man of your caliber in a position 
of responsibility in the Air Force. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I restate, Mr. Secretary, that I have been very much 
impressed with your efforts in behalf of sound administration in 
national defense, and we shall be glad to hear you again this morning 

Will you please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my area 
of responsibility is essentially the field of logistics, which encompasses 
computation of requirements, procurement and production, mainte- 
nance, transportation, storage and distribution, and disposal. Also 
within this area are those industrial resources under Air Force control 
including certain machine tools, production equipment, and Govern- 
ment-plant facilities. In addition, I am responsible for Air Force 
participation in the mutual security assistance program and several 
aspects of civil aviation. 

In this formal statement, I will deal briefly with some of our achieve- 
ments during the past year, as well as some of our problems. I will 
also touch upon our objectives for the future. 
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FORCE GOALS 


The ultimate force structure toward which we are working is 137 
wings. When I appeared before your committee last year, our goal 
was to equip 115 wings by the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1954. 
We also planned to have 120 wings equipped and in being by the end 
of this fiscal year, with further phasing of 127 wings complete by end 
fiscal 1956 and the full 137 wings fully equipped and modern by the 
end of fiscal year 1957. 

We met our goal of 115 wings last June 30, and we will have 121 
wings equipped by June of this year. Based upon our current pro- 
grams we expect to have 131 wings by June 30, 1956. Our program 
still calls for the completion of 137 wings by the end of fiscal 1957, and 
we will achieve this objective. 

With the 137-wing Air Force approaching reality, and the aircraft 
for those wings well along in production, we have turned our major 
emphasis to increasing our lead in qualitative superiority. We recog- 
nize clearly that increasing qualitative superiority of our Air Force in 
this age of peril requires that we continually assess our progress in 
penetrating scientific frontiers, and exploit in development and produc- 
tion only those weapons promising the greatest advance in performance 
in the time period. During the past year we have been aggressively 
pursuing this end, and have been successful in reorienting research 
and development in several important weapon areas. In addition, 
we are placing a premium on creative competition within the industry 
by emphasizing maximum performance in competition evaluations. 
We will continue to aggressively press the research, development, and 
production for weapons which incorporate the greatest performance 


improvements obtainable within the state of the art, weapons which 
will continue the Air Force’s capability of effectively discharging its 
mission against an increased enemy capability. 

I will not attempt to discuss all of the aircraft currently in or 
approaching production. However, certain ones deserve some qualify- 
ing comments and I will take these up in connection with their 
intended operational roles. 


MAJOR FORCES 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


During 1954, we made real progress in converting our medium 
bomber wings from the old piston-driven B—29 and B-—50 aircraft to 
the higher performance jet-propelled B-47’s. The medium force is 
now approximately 80 percent converted to these jet bombers and 
will be 100 percent so equipped by the end of this calendar year. 

In the heavy-bomber force the past year witnessed the beginning of 
deliveries from production of the long range jet-propelled B—52 bomber. 
The B-52 airplane completed its most essential tests so that deliveries 
to tactical units will begin very soon. The production program on this 
airplane is well underway at the Boeing-Seattle plant and the activa- 
tion of the second source program at the Boeing-Wichita plant is 
coming along on schedule. With the advent of the B—52 in operational 
units, our strategic striking capability will be greatly increased due to 
the superior performance of this large jet bomber in terms of range, 
combat ceiling, and speed. 
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In order to extend the range of the B—52 even farther and assure 
complete world coverage of all possible targets without depending upon 
bases outside the United States, the KC-—135 jet tanker was ordered 
into production during the past year. This new tanker is compatible. 
performancewise, in essential respects with the B—52 for purposes of 
air-to-air refueling. 

Looking into the future beyond strategic weapons already com- 
mitted to production, we are keenly mindful of the necessity for 
retaining and increasing our retaliatory striking capability. This 
ability to effectively retaliate in any conflict must endure despite 
enemy gains in early warning and interception techniques. A number 
of actions are being viscesialt pressed in order to guarantee supremacy 
of our Air Force in the strategic role. 

Particular emphasis is being placed on development of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. We visualize that this weapon will be 
an important part of our strategic striking capability in the future. 

Included in our development programs for higher-performance 
aircraft is the project for nuclear propulsion. We have development 
contracts underway for specific engine designs. In addition, we have 
aircraft studies which reflect that a nuclear-powered airplane is feasible. 


AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


As we take long strides in the provisioning of weapons for our 
strategic striking forces we become ever more conscious of our needs 
for improved air defense. The status of the distant early warning 
net, or DEW line, and the other detection systems will be reviewed 
here before you in detail. This early detection capability is vitally 
necessary but we must also provide higher-performance interceptor 
fighters if we are to push our defense lines farther and farther from 
our boundaries. 

Fighter aircraft for the interceptor mission are particularly complex. 
Features must be incorporated which give them the capability to 
climb to altitude very quickly, to locate, intercept, and destroy enemy 
bombers in any kind of weather while under automatic, electronic 
control monitored by the pilot. And equally important, these air- 
craft must have endurance which will permit them to make inter- 
ceptions far from their bases. Our achievements in the development 
and production of this type aircraft during the past year have been 
significant. The F-102 delta-wing all-weather interceptor passed 
important milestones in design refinement dictated by flight-test 
results. Performance of the basic F—-102 on the initial test flights was 
not satisfactory and we found that major revisions in the aerodynamic 
configuration were necessary. The production of this aircraft was 
reprogramed during the year to allow for these design changes. 
Recent test flights of the modified version were very satisfactory and 
we have scheduled this model for quantity production. 

The GAR-1 Falcon missile tests have proved it to be a most effective 
air-to-air missile for use against enemy bombers. ‘This missile was 
ordered in large numbers during the past year and will be reordered in 
substantial numbers in the fiscal 1956 program. 

Looking ahead, we have included in this budget request funds for 
the initial financing of the development of a still longer range higher 
performance interceptor built around a more powerful engine. We 
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must continue to seek the ultimate in an airplane which will be able to 
effectively intercept invading aircraft at very high altitudes and at 
remote distances from our cities. 


TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


In the tactical mission area we have taken important steps during 
the past year to improve both our offensive and defensive capabilities. 
The F—-100 fighter airplane passed significant test milestones during 
1954 in proving out the high performance supersonic design. Some 
changes in the basic aerodynamic configuration were necessary and 
production is now underway in substantial numbers for the day-fighter 
units. In addition, an alternate version of the basic airplane was 
developed for use as a fighter-bomber to support ground units, and a 
second production source for the aircraft was established at the North 
American Columbus plant. This measure was necessary in order to 
meet fighter-bomber requirements accruing from F-84F schedule 
slippages and delivery delays. Last year, you will recall, we men- 
tioned production slippages that occurred in the F-84F program due 
to engineering and production problems. During the past year these 
problems were largely eliminated and production was rescheduled at 
reduced rates. The undelivered pool of aircraft is being reduced 
steadily and the entire program is gradually resuming an orderly 
aspect. By programing the production of the F—100 in two locations, 
we have broadened the production base for inventory requirements 
during the immediate future and provided an expandable mobilization 
potential in the event of a renewed emergency. 

Another achievement in the tactical area during the past year has 
been successful development and flight testing of the F-104 day 
fighter. This aircraft has achieved excellent supersonic flight per- 
formance and has great promise as a successor to the F—100 in the 
day-fighter role. Initial orders for the F—104 for quantity production 
were placed during the past year. 

In addition, we have under development fighter-bomber aircraft 
incorporating substantial increases in performance in terms of speed 
and altitude. Small numbers of these models are already under 
contract for development purposes and initial flights are scheduled to 
take place within the next year. 

It is significant that all these fighter-bomber aircraft which I have 
mentioned can carry a nuclear weapon. 


AIRLIFT 


Turning now to the subject of “airlift,” I have grouped a number 
of operationally independent functions under this broad topic since 
each is involved essentially in air transportation. This is a vitally 
important element of our airpower. Requirements for mobility and 
flexibility of our forces in the atomic age have produced a family of 
specialized transport aircraft. We have “MATS” equipped with 
long-range, heavy transports to carry high-priority personnel and 
cargo between theaters; our troop carrier, or combat cargo fleet, is 
equipped with heavy and medium-range aircraft for airlift within 
the theater; and we have in another category cargo airplanes for the 
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assault role which are designed specifically for operations with and in 
support of our ground forces. 

During 1954 we expanded the application of airlift to include air. 
craft engines and numerous other high value technical supplies which 
for reasons of economy and vulnerability should not be prepositioned 
at overseas locations. Neither should such supplies be immobilized 
for long periods in surface transportation pipelines. In addition, 
modern military operations demand that movement of large numbers 
of highly trained combat personnel and skilled technicians between 
major theaters be accomplished by airlift. 

In our reequipping program for airlift forces, we have placed pri- 
mary emphasis upon cargo-type aircraft with a residual personnel 
carrying capability. The reason for this is that additional passenger 
airlift resources for military use can be made available from civil 
carriers in both peace and war. 

We are building up our airlift by procuring the most efficient air- 
craft available for specialized missions. For example, in the heavy 
transport category, let us look at the C—133, deliveries of which will 
begin late this year. Using the current typical mission of transporting 
cargo between the United States and European theater with refueling 
stops en route, we find that the cargo carried by the C-54 is 13,000 
pounds, while that carried by the C—133 is 70,000 pounds. 

In the medium transport category, C-130 deliveries will begin this 
year. This is a 4-engine, turbo-prop transport which will gradually 
replace 2-engine C-119 aircraft. The C-130 can carry twice the 
payload of the C-119 and at much greater speed. 

In addition, C—123 assault transport deliveries will begin this year, 
This aircraft was designed solely for operation with and in support 
of ground forces, and using small, relatively unprepared landing areas. 
These aircraft will represent a significant increase in our overall 
airlift potential. 

SUPPORT FUNCTIONS 


MAINTENANCE 


A primary consideration in keeping a modern Air Force at maxi- 
mum combat potential, and at the most reasonable cost, is the ability 
to make repairs and modifications in minimum time. The Air Force 
must conduct its own repairs and modifications to the extent neces- 
sary to maintain a flexible combat maintenance capability. Here we 
have a real problem. We have not been able to keep in the Air 
Force sufficient numbers of skilled technicians. We are expanding 
our use of contractual sources for repair and modernization and we 
can anticipate an increasing trend in this direction as our equipment 
becomes more complex. 

We have decentralized repair responsibility within the Air Force 
to the greatest extent that facilities and skills will permit. This is 
necessary to insure repair of components at the lowest capable organ- 
izational level and thereby save cost of packaging, shipment, and 
pipeline replacements. 

SUPPLY 


In the field of supply we have applied improved management 
methods during the past year. We can now state the dollar value of 
organizational equipment in use by each Air Force squadron. Through 
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comparative analysis using dollar value as a common denominator, 
and applying such factors as base population, flying hours, and other 
reliable yardsticks, we have available a realistic management tool 
which we can use to effect economies. 

Another example is the continued reduction achieved during the 
past year in the quantities of initial spares ordered with new aircraft. 
Under our previous procedures, we bought larger initial quantities 
to insure that we had enough spare parts for repairs until consump- 
tion experience could tell us the types and levels needed. Although 
we would make necessary adjustments in later programs, we some- 
times accumulated substantial inventories of slow-moving items, 
Now we have cut down on our initial procurements, reducing them 
to what we consider to be an efficient and economical level. uring 
the coming year, we will continue to seek additional refinements in 
this estimating procedure discussed with you during the 1955 budget 
hearings. 

We have made progress with our surplus property disposal and have 
realized needed warehouse space through the expeditious movement of 
excess stocks. We recognize the importance of an aggressive and 
regular disposal program rather than a spasmodic project type system. 
We therefore integrated the disposal function into the supply structure 
where it belongs. 

A shortage of warehousing will be partially relieved by the transfer 
of seven Army depots to the Air Force. Arrangements for these 
transfers have been completed. Some new warehousing is now under 
construction and our fiscal year 1956 public works program contains 
additional warehousing. There will be further increases reflected in 
future programs in order to meet our expanding needs. 


SPECIAL ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 


ENGINES 


I have mentioned engines above in connection with other topics; 
however, considering the intricacies of our modern powerplants some 
special mention is in order. Production of engines during fiscal year 
1954 was approximately two-thirds the number produced in 1953. 
Quantity production of older-type engines declined while new high- 
performance engines came along in production at increasing rates. 
The new family of large turbojet engines such as the J—75, J—79, and 
J-67 will be ready for production release in the reasonably near future. 

Our turboprop engine programs are progressing satisfactorily. 
The T—34 and T—56 types are in production and the T—57 well along in 
development. 

In addition we have ram-jet and liquid-fuel rocket engines under 
development. While these engines are adaptable to aircraft use, they 
are well suited for missile applications as they are capable of very 
high thrust ratings. They are also better suited to automatic flight 
conditions than the turbojet types. 

Significant product improvements and performance gains have 
been incorporated in our current production powerplants. Design 
improvements were made in our J—57, J—65, and J—73 engines in order 
to give us incremental performance increases for large numbers of 
aircraft operating in squadrons today. 
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ELECTRONICS 


Electronics equipment is coming into progressively increasing 
usage in both old and new areas. This is another intricate but 
dynamic field in which there are many problems. In developing 
solutions for some of the problems during the past year we applied 
measures similar to these employed in the aircraft program. We 
forced completion of development on many projects by restricting 
production until key engineering milestones were reached. Through 
the year as programs became whole, we released production on many 
electronics items with rewarding overall results. Production deliver. 
ies in 1954 increased to a new high level. The year was marked by 
large-scale deliveries of new development-production items.  Sig- 
nificant equipments in this area are search and height radars, GC “A 
radars, UHF radios, and airborne radars. 


MISSILES 


The missile program is in the transition stage between development 
and production. Emphasis has been focused on development in the 
past in order to assure that we have fully proven articles prior to 
release for quantity production. You will recall that we discussed 
the Matador missile last year. This program is on schedule and two 
squadrons of Matadors were deployed to Europe during 1954. A 
third squadron is now being organized. Other missiles with which 
we realized good results during the past year are Snark, Rascal, and 
Bomarc. These are in addition to the Falcon missile that I mentioned 
above in connection with air defense. 


SPECIAL AREAS OF CONCERN 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Consistent with National policy the Air Force maintains, with the 
cooperation of its large contractors, an aggressive small-business 
program with constantly increasing effectiveness in assuring that 
seal l-business firms are afforded the opportunity to compete for the 
production of items they are capable of supplying either as prime 
contractors or as subcontractors and vendors. This whole subject 
will be reviewed fully in later hearings of congressional committees. 


MOBILIZATION 


In the past 2 wars there was time for conversion and expansion of 
industry to meet military end requirements, and we were not threat- 
ened with the probable loss of a substantial amount of capacity. 
Such will not likely be the case in future emergencies. 

We are studying ways to provide an industrial base of reduced 
vulnerability, with the inherent capability for rapid expansion, and 
which can be restored to the greatest preattack productive capability 
in the shortest practical time period. These studies are being con- 
ducted to pinpoint areas of vulnerability, and to reduce them through 
dispersal or the establishment of second sources. Other measures to 
reduce vulnerability, provide for rapid expansion, and assist in pro- 
duction restoration, include our reserve tools and facilities programs, 
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licensor-licensee arrangements and the duplication and safe storage of 
technical production data. Mobilization planning involves many 
serious problems. There is much work to be done in this area and it is 
receiving priority attention. 


CONCLUSION 


In the aggregate, our accomplishments during 1954 were gratifying. 
During the year aircraft acceptance for the Air Force amounted to 
94 percent of scheduled production. Combined acceptances for the 
USAF and MDAP reached 92 percent of scheduled production. 

In terms of airframe pounds produced, the Air Force received 97 
percent of schedule, while the combined production for the USAF and 
MDAP reached 96 percent of scheduled airframe weight. This 
amounts to a total of over 102 million pounds delivered during 
calendar year 1954. 

Comparing 1954 to 1953, we find that deliveries in terms of quan- 
tity decreased 20 percent. However, in terms of airframe weight, the 
decrease amounted to only 3 percent. 

It is also very significant to note that although total quantity of 
aircraft received for the USAF was less than that in 1953, the reduc- 
tion occurred in the noncombat category. More combat aircraft 
were received in 1954 than in 1953. 

During 1954 the quality of our production went up and the cost 
went down. An example in point is the B-47 bomber. We elimina- 
ted a modification program on the B— and RB-—47 airplanes and in- 
corporated model improvements in the production line with a 7 
percent reduction in the cost of the program. 

Broadly, the past year was one of stability in production and im- 
provement in combat readiness. Our procurement outlook is toward 
a leveloff in production to maintain the 137 wing program. We 
estimate that this will occur by mid-1957 at which time we will be 
producing at a level approximately double that of the pre-Korea 
period. As the volume of Air Force production decreases, we will 
have to place some production facilities on standby status. To cope 
with the necessity of preserving an adequate production base during a 
period of reduced activity, we will continue to carry out the Air 
Force production reserve policy as announced last year. We plan to 
maintain the maximum mobilization potential within economic 
feasibility. Emphasis is being placed upon maintaining the engineer- 
ing and management resources of the aircraft industry in a condition 
of readiness which will enable us to put into production the best 
possible aircraft in the shortest period of time. 

Our fiscal 1956 program before you at this time calls for continued 
orderly phasing of production within the pattern that I have outlined 
above. The program provides for 2,333 aircraft at a cost of $3,552 
million. 

Thank you. 


IMPACT OF LARGE DEFENSE EXPENDITURES ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Wuitren. In view of your statement, and I have raised this 
question repeatedly during the time in which I have served on the 
Defense Subcommittee, a major factor, as I see it, is the decisions, 
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apparently, by the top military people to the effect that we are faced 
with a 15- to 20-year period in which we have to maintain existing 
plans for being at ready for an immediate and quick retaliation in the 
event of any offensive by the Communists or by Russia. 

It raises the question which I have raised before, that our major 
problem is one of how a nation can live, spending half of its annual 
expenditures on preparedness for war, and it comes back to the Air 
Force approach. 

It is my recollection that every war which we have fought, we have 
fought it with obsolete weapons, so to speak, in that the newest thing 
never was available in sufficient quantities to fight the war, and the 
war was usually over before the best thing we knew of was available. 

If you have an immediate war in sight, it opens up the possibility 
of going all out for the very best, but if I be right in my conclusion 
that the major problem or one of the major problems is the economic 
shock on the Nation of spending this much over a 15-year or 20-year 
period annually, I come back to the question as to how often you 
should switch from one class or quantity of airplanes to a new class, 
which is better, at the expense of junking all you had. 


PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING MODERNITY 


I notice from your statement here, and I can readily understand it, 
that you are in the process of getting rid of piston-type planes, and 
engines, and switching to the jets. 

I think the public is aware of the need for that, as I have been 
convinced, but I wonder now that once you get into the jets what 
your plan is with regard to continuing your experimentation, and how 
often you expect to set out on a new program of junking what you 
have, and moving into new and better weapons, looking always to 
what the economy of the country can stand, and at the same time 
realizing your responsibility and your mission in the event of war. 

I realize that it is a planning matter, but what is the outlook in that 
regard? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I think you have asked, really, the question which 
is the heart of this entire military problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. This question cannot be decided purely militarily 
without some regard to the difference in costs. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. Of course, I think we must always 
present to your committee and to the public what the military problem 
is, and what the technical resources of the country are with which it 
has to meet the problem. 

I would say, to answer your question, the following are important: 

First, we now have ready forces. In other words, the 137-wing force 
is about equipped, and it is a little ahead of schedule. We will have 
ready forces, which is a little different situation than the United States 
has ever had in peacetime periods before. 

Our problem, as you have quite properly stated, is how to keep that 
force modern and ready at all times, because we do not know when 
an emergency is going to occur. 
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ASSUMPTIONS" RELATIVE TO RUSSIAN POTENTIAL 


You have to assume that the Russians have the same technical 
resources which we have. In other words, they can do the same sort 
of things. 

Mr. WuitteN. I do not assume that quite so readily as some people. 
| think we had better find out the facts or rather begin to make known 
to the committee the facts you do know. 

I want to say this: I have sat on this committee, and elsewhere, 
and all we ever get is the worst side, and the most dangerous side of 
the Russians. 1 have never heard anyone set out to show us the 
weaknesses in the Russian makeup, such as the lack of transportation, 
lack of coordination in the country, and the lack of highways and 
railroads. 

Everything which I have heard falls into the category which sup- 
ports your request for appropriations, and I say that in all sincerity. 

Mr. Lewis. It is not my intention to try to color the picture, but 
I think my job is to look at the most competitive side of the equip- 
ment picture. 

Mr. Wuirtten. In dealing with this committee, I think you would 
be in better shape if you laid the entire picture before us, and then 
you put us completely on your side, as against the few who only hear 
that side, and when you know of circumstances which are never told 
to us, it makes us wonder whether there are not other things about 
which we are not advised. 

I of course speak for myself only. 

Mr. Lewis. I know a couple of things which make it unwise to be 
anything but extremely prudent about this matter. I think the fact 
that the Russians have developed atomic weapons indicates a great 
capability; I think the fact that they were able to throw at the U. N. 
large numbers of MIG’s in the Korean war demonstrates a capability 
which cannot be underestimated. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is a far different cry from your previous 
statement. You say that we must assume that Russia can do what 
we can do, and I differ with you in saying we must assume that. 

Mr. Lewrs. I did not say that, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. Then, I must have misunderstood you. 

Mr. Lewis. I said that they have the same technical resources 
which we have. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is where I would get far away from you. I 
would like then to know the facts which you have just given us, 
which are basic, but just to presume that they have these things is 
something different. As long as Russia is presumed to be all things, 
and presumed to be people 10 feet high, we have our people expending 
energy almost actually in digging cellars in every little crossroads 
community, and we have to get some small highway in every rural 
community set aside for civilian defense, all of that traces back to 
holding Russia out as a great unknown, traceable back to your state- 
ment, that we must assume so and so. 

Let us get down to what we know, and this is a tough problem. 

We have to face the economic impact upon the Nation and expend 
our energies so as to get maximum results, maybe we have to see that 
a little more than you do in your particular assignment to which you 
direct your attention. 
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Mr. Lewis. What I meant by saying they had the same technica] 
resources we have is this: 

They have available the same knowledge of this unfolding science 
that we have; they know the same aerodynamic principles and the 
same nuclear principles, and in some specialized areas they have done 
a couple of pretty good jobs. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not in a position to differ with you on that, 
and I do not mean to. 

Mr. Lewis. I just wanted to explain the assumption which we go 
on. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me add 2 or 3 other things: If they have, as 
you point out, the same technological resources available to them, 
and you have cited two illustrations, the next factor is their produc- 
tion potential insofar as making that useful in quantity. 

What information do we have to show what their capacity is to 
bring what they know up to a level comparable to ours? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not have the numbers, but the quantities of 
MIG’s produced were very, very substantial. 

Mr. Wauirren. If this economic drain on the United States ever 
becomes unbearable, the people would change it whether you or | 
agree as to the wisdom of the change. 


POLICY ON MODERNIZATION 


Then we get back to the question as to how fast we should junk 
what we have and move into the new jets, in case new jets come 
along, and junk the old jets. 

Our decision there should be dependent upon Russia. In other 
words, we should turn the old model in for a new model, only if we 
are required to, keeping in mind your mission. 

How current do we keep up with the operations and supplies which 
they have, and what is the outlook insofar as how often we are going 
to have to trade in our existing fleet of planes for a new fleet of planes? 

Understand, now, we have got to continue our research and continue 
to try to find new and better planes, but once you find them you may 
be in a situation similar to mine of driving an old Buick, because I 
can get by with it all right, and my economics are about like the 
Nation’s economics. It is a major factor in this problem. 

What is the outlook in that regard? 

Mr. Lewis. The outlook is this: We are following a much more 
critical policy in the selection of new types of equipment for produc- 
tion. When I say “critical,’’ I mean this: First, we have to see a major 
qualitative improvement before we will consider it for production. 

We would not be interested in a modest improvement of 5 percent, 
10 percent or even 15 percent. We are looking for big gains. ~- 

Second, we are not accepting what you might call brochure state- 
ments of performance. We are insisting that these airplanes be flight- 
tested and the performance claimed demonstrated before we put them 
into production. 

Third, we are insisting that the production be planned on a realistic 
basis, because with existing forces in hand, it does not do any good to 
produce airplanes that have to go through modification lines or have 
to stay in factory pools. It just is not necessary when you are build- 
ing up as we were in 1951 and 1954 and we had to take a few production 
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gambles just to get an inventory. When you have an inventory you 
follow a more conservative policy, and we do that. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING PLANES VERSUS NEW PLANE PROCUREMENT 


*, Wuirten. This is out of my realm, but what attention do you 
give a the planning of new planes? As a layman, I can see that the 
engine capacity of our jet planes has improved, and there has been an 

improvement in the powerplant and that would be one of the major 
things you would look for. 

Another major factor, as I see it, as a layman, is the capacity in the 
metal of the plane itself to withstand the bigger powerplant. As I 
understand it, one of the secrets of our success has been our standardi- 
zation or the effort is made in the plans for the planes which we are 
now procuring to make any improvements in the powerplant of the 
engine such that the engine can be installed in the plane, which you 
have, or things of that sort. 

What attention are you giving to improvements which can be 
placed into the planes that you have, as against having to obtain the 
whole new plane? 

Mr. Lewis. In other words, you are asking about improving an 
existing airplane by putting in a larger engine? And so forth. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is on the other side of it. The other side of it 
is improving the plane proper, if you do have an improved powerplant 
so that it would stand up under the stress and strain better. 

What efforts to standardize your future improvements or continuing 
improvements do you make to work toward the end of making the 
improvements fit into what you have, as against having to junk the 
whole thing, and start over? 

Mr. Lewis. That is a continuous process, and a great deal is 
accomplished. As we get more power, we incorporate it into the 
airplane, which gives us more performance. If there is anything we 
can do to improve the aerodynamics features of the airplane, we do 
that too. As an airplane goes through life, it gradually increases in 
performance. 

We constantly try to take weight out, and therefore, we carry more 
load, it is a continuous process. 

All of our airplanes get better as time goes on, and we are very 
aggressive in trying to crank in improvements in all our equipment. 

Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, I followed your statement with 
interest. 

As I understand it, you are completing your second year of duty? 

Mr. Lewis. I have just about completed it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What is your reaction to the job, and the task before 
you? 

Mr. Lewis. Do you mean looking ahead? 

Mr. Deans. Yes. 


PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING SUPPLY OF SUPERIOR PLANES AND WEAPONS 


Mr. Lewis. I think we have two special problems ahead which 
require a great deal of thought and we are giving a great deal of 
thought to them. We have more problems, but I am highlighting 
these two: 
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The first problem is the problem of insuring that the country has g 
flow of superior airplanes and other weapons coming along. 

Modern weapons have tremendously long development periods 
and they are increasing. 

From the point of the idea of a new airplane to an airplane being 
in the inventory, with the development of the engine and the electron. 
ics and the other gear involved, that is now about an 8-year process. 

Mr. Deane. In regard to that problem, do you have difficulties 
with the manufacturers trying to push on to you a new idea, with the 
idea of building a greater plant or employing more people? 

How are you be to hold the manufacturers in line? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, they, of course, have their own interests which 
they press, and that interest results to the benefit of the program. 
They are competitive, and they are aggressive, and they are reaching 
always for new ideas and trying to sell them and we encourage them 
to do that. 

However, of course, we hold the control of the situation in our de- 
cision to buy or not to buy. 

I think the Air Force staff has a very well developed, critical sense 
of this problem, and I have been very impressed by the way they 
screen the available proposals and reject those things which do not 
have value to the Air Force inventory; that is, real value. It is a con- 
tinuing process. The manufacturers are sellers, and we are buyers. 


STORAGE AND OTHER DISPOSITION OF WORLD WAR II AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Duane. I have forgotten, just what state it was, but I was 
flying over the area recently, and I saw at some airbase hundreds and 
hundreds of stacked airplanes, maybe from World War II, and I 
wondered if you would indicate for the record the places where those 
airplanes are located. 

Mr. Lewis. Do you mean the more or less obsolete, or the inactive 
inventory? 

Mr. Deans. That is right, and what you have in mind to do with 
those planes. Can you say now what you intend to do with them? 

Mr. Lewis. I cannot at this time, but I will secure that informa- 
tion for the record. 

I can give you just a general statement about it. 

(The following statement was supplied later:) 

World War II aircraft are presently in storage at the following USAF depots: 

Location of storage: Oklahoma City, Okla.; Sacramento, Calif.; Ogden, Utah; 


— Robbins, Ga.; Davis Monthan, Ariz.; San Antonio, Tex.; San Bernardino, 
alif. 


Many of the aircraft at these depots are scheduled for reclamation. The 
remainder are to be placed in a modification program or are to be retained in 
present configuration for future Air Force requirements. 

(Additional information was furnished for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Deane. After being in storage for a number of years, is it safe 
to fly these planes without a great deal of mechanical modernization? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; it has to be gone over completely. 

Mr. Deane. Approximately what would it take to take one of these 
old airplanes, recondition and place in operation as compared to the 
purchase of a comparable new plane? 
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Mr. Lewis. Well, I will have to secure those figures. Would you 
like to have, for example, the cost of a B-47, which is a jet bomber, 
versus the cost of modernizing a B-29? 

Mr. Deane. Yes; such as making a lot of improvements. 

Make some study of it from the standpoint of the usability of those 
planes so far as the future is concerned, and how many people are in- 
volved in handling them, and if they are worthless, why do we have so 
many people looking after them? All of those factors which come in 
to determine whether or not we are ever going to get anything at all 
out of them. 

Mr. Lewis. We have a continuous program to get rid of the old 
airplanes. 

Mr. Duane. I would like to have for the record a statement of your 
policy in regard to these older planes. 

Mr. Lewis. With regard to the obsolete airplanes, and the cost, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. I will furnish that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The current flyaway cost of a B-47 aircraft is $2,225,000. The Air Force 
removed from storage and made combat ready B—29 bombers for the Strategic 
Air Command for use in the Korean effort at an average cost of $160,000 each. 

When an aircraft becomes excess to the requirements of the Air Force and is not 
required in the MDA program, it is scheduled for storage only if a known future 
requirement exists which justifies the associated storage costs. 

Action to dispose of those aircraft not needed for future requirements is then 
initiated. The screening and disposal procedure includes: (1) Offering these excess 
aircraft to the other military departments and Federal agencies; (2) donations to 
authorized educational institutions; (3) sales; (4) reclamation of any remaining 
aircraft (after this screening process). 
® Mr. Lewis. May I answer the other part of the question which 
you asked me? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. You asked how I looked at our problems ahead. 

I feel that the most important problem is the problem of being 
certain that we do the right things at the right time in order to main- 
tain this qualitative superiority for the indefinite period ahead. That 
is difficult to do, because these airplanes have long periods of develop- 
ment now, and much of what we do today determines the kind of an 
Air Force you are going to have after 1960. 


MAINTAINING AN ADEQUATE MOBILIZATION BASE 


The second problem I think is the problem of providing a dispersed, 
highly competent mobilization base, so that we can build the kinds 
of air weapons that the country will need for any kind of military 
or political situation which may arise. It must be the kind of a base 
which is spread across the country so that you offer the enemy a more 
difficult target complex than if you had it concentrated. 

Switching from the very high production rates which we now have, 
and which we have been operating at for a couple of years, to lower 
rates we expect to level off at, creates a problem of holding a mobiliza- 
tion structure which will be the kind we want. 

That is going to be a difficult problem and it is something to which 
we are giving great attention. Those are two of the most urgent 
problems ahead. 
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Mr. Gariocx. May I make one comment off the record? 

Mr. Deane. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Warrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. On the record. 

Referring to page 4 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you state as 
follows: 

We have development contracts under way for specific engine designs. [py 
addition, we have aircraft studies which reflect that a nuclear powered airplane 
is feasible. 

Mr. Lewis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF FALCON MISSILE 


Mr. Deane. On page 5 of your statement you refer to the GAR-| 
Falcon missile. 

What is the cost of that item? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, it is high now, because we are just getting into 
production. I will give you a memorandum on that, giving you the 
initial prices and the estimated production prices. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Initial unit cost of the experimental model started at $88,500 and has now 
reached a production price of approximately $19,000 (fiscal year 1955). An 
ultimate cost of approximately $10,000 is anticipated. 

(Additional information was furnished for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Deane. You further state: 

This missile was ordered in large numbers during the past year, and will be 
reordered in substantial numbers in the fiscal 1956 program. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, but we do not have substantial deliv- 
eries yet. Therefore, the prices are still high. 

Mr. Deane. That weapon will be, primarily, for air defense? 

Mr. Lewis. It will be for air-to-air; yes. It is an article with which 
our fighters would destroy an enemy bomber, or other types of planes. 


INCREASE IN AIRCRAFT PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Deane. On page 6 of your statement you refer to fighter- 
bomber aircraft, incorporating substantial increase in performance in 
terms of speed and altitude. 

As I study your statement, it looks like it is a very vast, progressive 
undertaking. 

What do you have in mind? 

Mr. Lewis. Could I go off the record here for just a second? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, if you will just put 
this on the record, you are going to see it before it goes anywhere else, 
and then you can polish it up and delete that portion which is classi- 
fied, and you will not have to worry about that factor at this time. 

Mr. Lewis. The point I would like to make is this: Aircraft per- 
formance, due to developments in the powerplant field not in regard 
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only to jet engines, but rocket engines and ram-jet engines, is increas- 
ing at a very great rate. 

Just to look back for a second, between the first flight and about 
at the start of World War II, aircraft performance increased at the 
rate of about 15 miles per hour per year. From the start of World 
War II, until about 1947, it increased to about 25 miles per hour per 
year, and since 1947 it has increased 165 miles per hour per year. 
This trend is continuing. 


NUMBER OF PROTOTYPES ORDERED 


Mr. Deane. When these models are ordered, how many do you 
order to give a real test? 

Mr. Lewis. We ordinarily buy prototypes in lots on the order of 
15 to 25. 

Mr. Dean. Twenty-five would be the maximum? 

Mr. Lewis. I would not say it was the maximum, but it is in that 
area, as Opposed to, say, 100 airplanes. It depends on the type. 
Certain airplanes need more testing and different kinds of testing, 
and we need more airplanes in some categories than we do in others. 


OPERATION OF MATS 


Mr. Deane. Does the operation of MATS fall within your division? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I would like to say that I have watched with tre- 
mendous interest and appreciation the job being carried on by MATS. 


How many planes do they have in operation? 

Mr. Lewis. I will have to get that information for you. 

(The information was furnished for use of the committee. ) 

Mr. Deane. Do they have a regular schedule, east and west, north- 
and south, Pacific and Atlantic? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Would you indicate for the record the type of high- 
priority personnel, and the type of cargo, in general, which is involved, 
and whether MATS is being called upon to go beyond its call of duty? 

Mr. Lewis. I wonder if you could give me a little more on that? 

Mr. Deane. I mean by that, that you indicate here it is to carry 
high-priority personnel and cargo between theaters and I believe that 
is all you said about that. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. If there is anything additional which they are called 
upon to do, indicate it, if you will, please. 

Mr. Lewis. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Joint Military Transportation Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
allocates specific amounts of airlift to the requesting department or overseas 
command. Priorities for the actual movement of personnel and cargo are assigned 
by the department or overseas command for whom the movement is being made, 
The only allocation of priorities by MATS, therefore, is for airlift specifically sub- 
allocated for MATS route support. 

MATS performs two types of high-priority airlift for the Department of the 
Air Force. One type is primarily concerned with the support of the Strategic 
Air Command. The other, the Air Force portion of MATS overseas allocations, 
mainly consists of the shipment of critical aircraft parts and the transportation 
of technical personnel on temporary duty or permanent change of station. The 
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term “technical personnel” as used here refers to people necessary for the per. 
formance of the combat mission. It includes, therefore, such personnel as main. 
tenance and electronics specialists, as well as combat crews. 

High-priority movements of personnel and cargo essential to the maintenance 
of operational readiness provide the bulk of MATS airlift; however, a limited 
amount of nonpriority personnel and cargo of the three services is moved by 
MATS. These movements are referred to as space available, or opportune, air- 
lift. This type of airlift is performed, for the most part, by aircraft returning 
from overseas, since outbound requirements may exceed inbound requirements, 
The airlifting of personnel on normal change of station and their dependents or 
of low-priority cargo, is thus accomplished as a byproduct of required MATS 
operation. 


PROCUREMENT FROM SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Deane. A good many of the statements which come up indi- 
cate an interest in small business. 

On page 12 you have at the top of the page in the paragraph on the 
subject a reference to small business. Would you spell out for the 
record the business which has been channeled to what you determine 
to be small business, and indicate the type of plants, locations, the 
approximate number of employees, and the dollar volume, to the 
end that we might see exactly to what extent small business is being 
considered in this program? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


In fiscal 1954 the Department of the Air Force net procurements from small 
business concerns amounted to $556,715,000 in 648,312 actions, out of a net total 
of $5,693,683,000 in 833,375 actions awarded to industry in continental United 
States. Small business thus received 9.8 percent of our direct purchases, as com- 
pared to 4.3 percent in fiscal 1953. These are prime contracts and purchase 
orders only, placed by our own procurement offices. 

On December 31, 1954 small business concerns as prime contractors were 
operating 2,002 plants with prime contracts totaling $827 million face value. 
These December 1954 figures are only for contracts which involve contract ad- 
ministration, and generally do not include purchase orders for less than $5,000 
for which no geographical distribution is recorded. The geographical distribution 
of these plants is as follows: 














State Contractor Face value State Contractor Face value 
Bien 1)... 254s. 5 826, 969 |} Montana--...........---- baht ie ie ts AR ere 
TR cies sets ioe cakes 3 1,249, 238 || Nebraska.................. 5 1, 235, 337 
SL dt cneanees 1 1,060 ll IN@VOGR:...5..-sieedans 1 483 
COR ssn peed hn dasd 363 | 56,440,095 || New Hampshire---..._--- 11 3, 521, 516 
Cs ncoie-potmgsmnieeel aknan sean ecient PE ED snc naka one 99 | 22, 999, 345 
I  cklencnces ai 4 3, 219, 103 |} New Mexico-...--....--.- 4 650, 594 
CONDONE... 6 ccncenesesns 79 | 56,765,402 || New York._.--.--...--..- 409 | 232, 862, 416 
Delaware___-_- na betes 5 2, 659, 394 || North Carolina..._..__-_- 6 5, 452, 558 
District of Columbia_----- 30 4, 9, Oat 4) Notts Dakota. ..06...2.- 4)... 2600<sse0hb. eth Meat 
ein t ine eae bn aie 15 i Ria epi ee ge 246 | 8&5, 363, 885 
CE cs Lkkcohemcansn 10 2, 152, 520 |} Oklahoma.............--- 9 3, 436, 214 
J ae pias eae ass osc aiei dal otee sae Us i a a ms 3 47, 951 
Nadia cirecct tice Maeecaecoapie 160 | 70,527,185 || Pennsylvania....._------- 102 | 31, 366, 646 
eee ee 22 | 16,034,767 || Rhode Island_...._....-.- 12 571, 878 
ON oo icteseans atten iondgk ll ee. 2G. Uke CT ee eee aa Se as 
co 2 eee Se ee s 1, 032, 307 || South Dakota.__....._-_- 1 88, 230 
TMI gi cngpciontingee 8 | 14,530,272 || Tennestee.............-.- 5 1, 502, 737 
EB cceencackcul chee 2 ey Oe a) Pibedets. 406.20 041001 91 | 55,715, 947 
WO nis eartst tec. ds 4 1 Rh on oll. at Sh aula 2 99, 408 
IN 68 esis nan deenas 20 | 21,334, 200 || Vermont................. 3 269, 950 
Massachusetts - = 70 | 32,668,475 || Virginia................-- 4 476, 083 
Michigan_-__- 72 | 46,141,082 || Washington..........__-- 2 7, 296, 675 
Minnesota. 25 4, 843, 920 || West Virginia.........._- 5 1, 678, 601 
Mississippi_ be 1 1,755 || Wiseonsin................ 15 5, 833, 380 
Missouri----- ewartbie 30 | 27,965,000 || Wyoming.-.._...._.--. tepe 1 448, 109 








1 Bailment and lease contracts. 
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There are no records as to type of plants, locations other than States, or the 
number of employees within the breakoff point of 500. The DOD definition of 
small business is a concern which, including its affiliates, employs, in the aggregate, 
fewer than 500 persons. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


IMPROVEMENT IN AIRCRAFT PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Lewis, it is pleasant to have you back with us, 
and to have the presentation which you have given us, and to have 
your usual frank answers to questions. 

' [am glad of that, because I have some questions to which I would 
like to have some frank answers, myself. 

Referring, Mr. Secretary, to some of the questions and comments 
raised by Mr. Whitten and Mr. Deane, as to this rapid change which 
is taking place, and the training in all new programs to which you 
referred, on page 6 of your statement you refer to a very outstanding 
example where you discuss the F—104, which is in production, and 
which is in the process of becoming the successor to the F—100, which 
isnot yet in the hands of the flying units. 

In other words, before it even gets into the hands of the flying units, 
it is on its way out, because the F—104 has much greater capability 
and characteristics. 

I had occasion, just before I came back, to see some of the latest 
F-84-F’s being produced in Kansas City, Kans., by General Motors, 
and those planes in their performance and characteristics are so much 
better from the first ones which were put out 2 years ago that they 
are hardly recognizable. 

I talked with some of the test pilots, and they were glowing in their 
comments about the vastly increased performance characteristics of 
the last ones as compared to the first ones, and yet, the F—84-F is 
an already obsolete plane, and we are just getting good numbers of 
them into the hands of the users, now. 

So, it is one of those things that we do not necessarily scrap, but 
as you point out, we do like to keep the latest and the best that we 
have. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. It is, of course, to us sitting on this side of the table, 
as I think Mr. Whitten well pointed out, important to be concerned 
with two things. 

First, we have to be concerned with the national security, as repre- 
sented by the national-defense program, but we must also be con- 
cerned with our national security from the economic standpoint. 
We on this committee are between the upper and lower millstones in 
regard to this, and in addition, we run into things which make it 
rather difficult to arrive at some decisions. 


EFFECT OF NEW LOOK ON AIR FORCE 


One question which comes up quite often, Mr. Secretary, and it is 
still referred to every once in a while, is what has happened to the 
Air Foree under the New Look? 
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We recall that during the days of the Korean war, that under the 
pressure of time we went into a program of telescoping research and 
development, and production. 

Looking back now, what was the result of that telescoping program? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I would say there were two results, Mr. Scrivner, 
The first result was that, of course, we did get an Air Force. We are 
on the way to the 137-wing structure, and we do have air strength. 
It was accomplished, however, to some extent, by brute strength and 
awkwardness by putting a tremendous effort into it and it cost more 
money than it would have if it had been done on a slower and more 
orderly basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Such as you are undertaking to do now, where you 
go into the research thoroughly, I gather. Then, having gone as far 
as you can in the research field, you step up into the development 
stage, and obtain your development up to the point where, as you men- 
tioned, you procure 15 or 25 prototypes, so that you can actually fly 
them out under every strain and stress as near combat conditions as 
possible, before you go into the broad production, and eliminate what 
“bugs” we have. 

In some of the situations where we have telescoped our program of 
research, development, and production we have obtained some planes 
which would fly at great expense, but then we had to keep modifying 
and modifying, and modifying, to bring them up to the performance 
which we would like to have. 

If they had not taken a new look, where would the Air Force be 
today, so far as planes are concerned? 

What I am referring to now was brought out somewhat by Mr. 
Whitten and Mr. Deane. In other words, if the production program 
which was underway had not been looked at again and revised, would 
we not have found that the Air Force would have had a lot of, or 
perhaps, many more planes than we have now, but planes which were 
not up to standard, and what we would like to have? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, that is a hard kind of question to answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we have seen this situation develop. 

We had contracts let for certain types of planes under this crash 
program, and those contracts were modified or canceled, and, with 
that money, contracts were entered into for a newer, faster, better, 
and longer-range plane. In other words, instead of spending our 
money for older types which would now be in our inventory and 
which would not give us desired performance, we are now obtaining 
a better type plane for the money which we would have spent other- 
wise? 

Mr. Lewis. In the replacement area which you are discussing, a 
good example of your point is the F-102 airplane, which I mentioned 
in my statement. If we had gone ahead and put the F—102, as we 
knew it, into high production 2 years ago, we would have had a poor 
airplane on our hands, or we would be in the business of expensive 
modification, neither of which would have satisfied our military 
requirements. As it was, we held the production on that model and 
we asked the maker to make an improved one, and incorporating 
some aerodynamics changes which he knew about, and when he test- 
flew the plane, it was a good airplane, and we have now decided to 
put that into production. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take an example close to my home and close 
to my heart, namely, the F-84-F, wait I have previously mentioned. 
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The Air Force let a contract for a considerable number of F—84—F’s 
and then finding that you had coming into being a plane which was 
better, faster, and with better performance, our contracts were re- 
duced, but not canceled outright, and instead of having that previ- 
ously planned large number of F—84—F’s in the inventory, we will have 
a much smaller number when these contracts are completed, and when 
the planes are delivered to the Air Force, and in place of the larger 
inventory of now-obsolete F-—84—F’s, you will have newer, better, 
faster planes, coming into the inventory. 

On the last page of your statement you state: 

Emphasis is being placed upon maintaining the engineering and management 
resources of the aircraft industry in a condition of readiness which will enable us 
to put into production the best possible aircraft in the shortest period of time. 

With the reduction in the number of F—-84—F’s to be produced at the 
Kansas City, Kans., plant, the force is being disseminated and scat- 
tered, and being reduced. 

First, of course, the engineering and technical men are going, and 
as they come nearer to the end of the contract, more and more of the 
skilled men in the plant will leave. 

What is the answer to a situation like that? That is not maintain- 
ing and preserving resources; it is dissipating nearly 6,000 trained 
aircraft builders. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Scrivner, I do not know of any cure for that. 
We have been operating the aircraft industry for the past year at its 
peak. Since World War II, the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
it is the largest single industrial employer in the country. 

We needed that complex to build the 137-wing force, but we do not 
need anything like that to maintain the 137-wing force as we have 
discussed here in answer to other questions. 

Between the present high rate of production and the sustaining rate, 
there is going to have to be a reduction in the number of people em- 
ployed in the aircraft industry, and it will have to take place primarily 
in the second and third sources of supply. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us take that as an example as to what is 
happening now. If I remember some of the programs proposed in 
which large numbers of aircraft were in the process of being ordered, 
it would appear to me that had that program been continued and a 
New Look not taken we would have found a year or 18 months ago 
many of these plants would have closed down some time ago, instead 
of being in the process now. 

Mr. Lewis. I think that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if you kept your production up to 
the peak, then when you hit the peak and got all you needed for the 
inv entory—boom—the curtain would have come down and that is all 
there was to it. Of course we cannot keep on spending money just 
for the sake of spending money. It is one of those things; just one of 
the facts of life. 

In connection with some of these plants I have a question to ask, 
and the answer may have to be off the record. 

We know that many of our bigger plants are on the west coast, and 
some of them are fairly close to the coast. My question in connection 
with that will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


59565—55——15 
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AIRCRAFT FACILITY AT KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, we have discussed several situations, 
and I have led up to the question I should now like to ask, namely, 
why it is not possible to make use of the F-84F facility at Kansas 
City, Kans., as either a primary or secondary source, knowing it has a 
fair degree of security in the heart of America, in the Midwest? 

(The following statement was supplied :) 

The Air Force recognizes the strategic advantage of the location of the General 
Motors facilities at Kansas City, and has given it a firm mobilization assignment 
as a major aircraft producer. 

The F-84-F being built at Kansas City is being phased out of production at that 
plant in the latter part of this year, since present foreseeable requirements do not 
necessitate the continued use of this second source. However, Buick-Oldsmobile- 
Pontiac (BOP) division of General Motors at Kansas City will be given every 
opportunity to compete for additional business, as a subcontractor, on those items 
they are capable of producing. As you know, the Air Force is emphasizing 
subcontracting within the aircraft industry as a means of increasing the industrial 
base. In the event BOP is unsuccessful in obtaining additional Air Force pro- 
duction subcontracts, we plan to negotiate a storage and maintenance agreement 
with them for storage of selected items of Government-owned equipment and 
special tooling at the BOP site so that the facility can be readily reactivated for 
mobilization production. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. You referred to your atomic power possibility in 

regard to planes. Is the Air Force doing that research? 
Ir. Lewis. On the engine it is in collaboration with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
Mr. Scrivner. How about the plane itself? 
Mr. Lewis. The airplane studies are being made by airframe com- 
anies. 
. Mr. Scrivner. Where does the NACA come into the picture? 

Mr. Lewis. They come in by furnishing basic data, helping the 
maker with the basic aerodynamic information, and so forth, just as 
they would do with any airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask that is because in a recent trip 
out there they were telling us pretty much in extended form what 
you say here. They seem to be the ones, from what they told us, 
who were the No. 1 guys in this field. They were doing the research 
and development. The same thing was true on some of the new 
jets and on the turbo-props and several other items. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, they do very, very valuable work. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know they do. 

Mr. Lewis. But it is in the area of basic research which they make 
available, let us say, for application by the different companies where 
they help most. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you do comes after the work they perform? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. It is done concurrently but they do the 
basic work. Then they will do other things, as in the case of the 
F-102. When something does not work out the maker can go back 
to the NACA, and they will analyze it in light of latest information 
and help correct it, if it can be done. 


USE OF FOREIGN FACILITIES FOR REPAIR AND OVERHAUL 


Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned just indirectly the proposed cargo 
airlift of parts and’supplies, engines and whatnot. I am not fully con- 
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vinced by the facts and figures yet of its advisability or practicality or 
economy. 

The question which has been uppermost in my mind ever since it 
was mentioned is why you could not go one step further, as long as the 
situation is what it is. Instead of bringing all those things back over 
here, either by air or surface craft, why not have them repaired in 
England or France, where they have capable technicians? In fact, 
in many ways they have preceded us on some of the developments. 

Mr. Lewis. We do that. 

Mr. ScrtvNER. How much of it? 

Mr. Lewis. Would you like a statement about dollars and numbers 
and so forth? 

Mr. Scrivner. Someone else is going to talk about that later and 
present us the specific figures? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with that I would like a statement as 
to what uses we are making of indigenous facilities, to eliminate much 
of both the water and airlift. 

Mr. Lewis. All right, sir. 

I might answer that by saying we do not intend to put any of our 
own overhaul facilities over there, but there are facilities in England, 
Holland, and North Africa which we are using, as well as Japan. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Contractual indigenous overseas facilities are used to the maximum when the 
quality of service meets Air Force standards and when such use is in the economical 
interests of the United States Government. Those aircraft engines, or other 
associated aircraft equipment, for which no overseas overhaul source exists will 
be returned to the Zone of Interior for overhaul. When an overseas source is 
available but the capacity is insufficient to overhaul all theater-generated require- 
ments, that portion of the workload within the capability of the indigenous facility 
is accomplished at that facility while the excess portion is returned to the Zone 
of Interior for overhaul. Overseas commanders make maximum use of locally 


available commercial sources for the accomplishment of depot level maintenance 
by contract. 


TON-MILE COST ON VARIOUS PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with your statement on page 8, 
where the discussion is about replacing the C—54’s with the C—133’s, 
give me the cost per ton-mile for each of those planes. 

Mr. Lewis. The ton-mile cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. We might as well have it on the C—130’s and C-119’s 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Ton-mile costs vary with flight distances. Operating at design takeoff weight 
for all flight ranges, longer ranges require more fuel and a corresponding reduction 
in payload. Although cost per airplane-mile is independent of range, cost per 
ton-mile increases directly with the reduction in payload required by increased 
range. Following are costs per ton-mile for the aircraft requested, based on 
normal payloads for various ranges: 





1,000 N. M 1,500 N. Mt 2,000 N. ti 3,000 N. M. 


0. 053 0. 074 
. 059 
- 650 








The costs shown are based upon experience for the C-54 and C-119, and are 
estimated for the C-130 and C-133. They are direct operating costs only and 
do not inelude attrition or amortization. 
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USE OF C—123’s 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you do with the C-123’s in your inventory 
when they are not being used in support of ground forces? 

Mr. Lewis. I will have to defer to my military friends on that. 
We do not have any at the moment, so the problem is a little academic, 
but I am sure we have plans. 

Mr. Scrrvner. You have some others that are the forerunners? 

General CALLAHAN. Actually, they are simply used in training at 
this time. However, the number we have is a very small quantity 
at the moment. It is little more than a powered glider which our 
organization that is in being at this time is using. 

Mr. Lewis. I think, Mr. Scrivner, we could answer that this way: 
While it is essentially a rugged assault type of airplane to go in on 
rough, short-fields, it is also a fine cargo airplane, in that it has a 
back-door drop and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since you do not have them now in sufficient 
number, what will you do with them when they are not being used in 
support? 

Mr. Lewis. We will let you know. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, are they going to sit around 
gathering dust and rust? 

Mr. Lewis. No. 

General CaLtLAHAN. The aircraft will be used in carrying out 
training, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they are not in training all the time. I have 
seen some figures on that some place. The actual number of hours in 
the air for the planes we have we find is amazingly low. In other 
words, by far the greater majority of time they are on the ground. 

General CALLAHAN. That is true, of course. We are not operating 
all of our aircraft to the absolute maximum. One of the reasons is 
that we require a capability for stepping up the operation under actual 
combat conditions very substantially. As a result the training level 
is at a lower rate. 

(The information is as follows:) 

1. The number of aircraft in the Air Force is related to war plans. The primary 
and overriding peacetime mission of the Air Force is to achieve that degree of 
combat readiness which will enable it to discharge the wartime mission. The 
flying hours programed for each type of unit is the number required to bring and 
maintain that unit to the desired degree of combat readiness. The number of 
hours programed varies with the type of unit but is always less than the number 
of hours that could and would be flown in an emergency. The peacetime aircraft 
utilization rate in the Air Force could be increased with the result that some 
increase in combat readiness could be achieved. However, this increase in combat 
readiness, by increased aircraft utilization, would soon reach the point of dimishing 
returns. In other words, it would soon cost a training dollar to achieve 10 cents 
worth of additional combat readiness. 

2. The aircraft utilization rate may vary between units equipped with the 
same type aircraft. For example a unit equipped with conventional aircraft could 
not, overnight, be reequipped with jet aircraft and then be expected to maintain 
the same use rate as more experienced units. In general, until the planned 
utilization rate is achieved, the actual use rate will vary with the complexity of 
equipment and the degree of experience and training of personnel operating and 
maintaining the equipment. 

3. The first group for the assault troop carrier mission will be activated 10 
July 1955 and will be equipped with C-123’s. At present, the Air Force has 
9 YC-122-type aircraft. The YC-122 is considered the forerunner of the C-123 
and is being used in the development of assault techniques and in the training of 
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the squadron which will form the nucleus of the C—123 group. In the first and 
second quarters of fiscal year 1955 the YC-—122 was programed to fly 113 and 87 
hours, respectively. The aircraft actually flew 119 and 105 hours in the respective 
quarters. The type of raining conducted in the YC-—122 is the same as will be 
conducted in the 123’s when received. In other words, when not used in direct 
support of ground forces, the aircraft will be used to raise the proficiency of air- 
crews in low-level navigation, short field landings and take offs, night and forma- 
tion flying, and instrument training. Some of the aircraft will be used on the 
ground by ground forces to practice loading troops and airborne equipment. 

4. When deployed to an overseas theater the units have an additional mission 
of intratheater airlift for all three services. This mission is the movement by air of 
high priority cargo and personnel within the theater in support of the theater 
commander’s mission. This mission contributes to the combat readiness of air- 
crews by raising their proficiency in navigation, instrument and night flying. 


INITIAL SPARES 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the things, Mr. Lewis, which has been 
highly gratifying to me, and I am sure to the other members of the 
committee, is your statement on page 9 about your program in con- 
nection with initial spares and all that. That has been one of the 
problems which has disturbed us ever since I can remember. We 
have harped on it every time the Air Force has been before us. They 
kept coming up with statements that it was going to be done and that 
it was going to be done. Is it actually done now? Do you have it 
down to a fairly practical program? 

Mr. Lewis. It is coming down. Every year our control is getting 
much tighter. But we have to keep working on it. 


INVENTORY OF ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. On some of my visits I have seen at some of our 
depots fantastic numbers of engines, the older engines, particularly 
the J-47’s. What in the world are we going to do with all those 
J-47’s? Right now they are taking up space. You have to have 
them stored. You have to have them looked after. They have to 
be reworked every so often if they are going to be any good. What 
use are we going to make of them? How are we ever going to work 
that inventory down? 

Mr. Lewis. I think my statement, Mr. Scrivner, points out the 
fact that in 1954 our production of engines was two-thirds what it 
had been. This is in spite of the fact that last year we were building at. 
substantially our peak airframe rate. It is an indication of the fact 
that we were adjusting our overinventoried position in jet engines, 
and we are going to continue. 

Mr. Scrivner. The J—47 is not the best engine for present-day 
uses. The thrust is insufficient compared to what you need. 

Mr. Lewis. It still supports the F—86’s and the B-47’s, which are 
big fleets. We have taken out two secondary sources; Packard and 
Studebaker are now out. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many J-47’s do you have scattered around 
all over the United States and other places in the world? 

Mr. Lewis. I would have to let you know that. Would you like 
to have that number? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. I would like to have it just as nearly 
exact as it is humanly possible to have it. 

Mr. Lewis. The number of J—47 engines not in airplanes? 
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Mr. Scrivner. Yes, in inventory. 
(The information is as follows:) 


As of December 31, 1954, the J-47 spare-engine inventory, including all series, 
amounted to a total of 16,532. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RASCAL MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. How well satisfied are you personally with the 
Rascal development in view of some of the difficulties we have en- 
countered in the past? 

(The following was supplied later :) 

The Rascal development program has been characterized in recent months by 
exceptional progress. More Rascals have been flown since July 1954 than in the 
previous 2 years of testing. This increased testing rate is a direct indication of 
the increased rate of solution of development problems. Test missiles have 
achieved programed speed and altitude and have demonstrated the ability to hit 
within a reasonable distance of the target. In view of this I am certainly satisfied 
with the development program as compared with previous results, but will not 
be completely satisfied until all missiles perform as planned. 


(Additional information was furnished for the use of the committee.) 


COMBAT PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. It is, of course, good to read your report on page 13 
where you tell about the increase in airplane weight, although it is 
down in numbers, and that there were more combat planes received in 
1954 than 1953, which shows that our combat plane inventory is on 
the way up. Of course, to this committee the fact that the cost went 
down is always a pleasant situation to face. 

I have one specific question, Mr. Secretary, and it will probably 
have to be off the record. How many B-47’s have been produced up 
to date? How many of them are actually assigned to using units? 
That would, of course, include SAC and your training command. 
There will be a gap there, so where are the rest of them? 

(The information was furnished for use of the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 


RATE OF MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Davis. I noticed your figures which you gave on aircraft 
deliveries and so on, which were, everything considered, a very high 
percentage of the schedule which you had set. However, in your 
discussion of wings and the goals that have been reached along that 
line you have actually been at or a little above your schedule of 
activation on that score. If they are moving a little ahead of schedule 
and your aircraft deliveries are a bit behind, that means that a number 
of these either old or new wings are behind schedule in their modern- 
ization. Is that what it boils down to? 

Mr. Lewis. It would appear to, but that is not the case. I believe 
I can explain that. 

Our difficulties in meeting schedules last year were primarily in two 
categories of airplanes. They were small airplanes, the F-84F and a 
model of the F-86. In the case of the F—86 delivery difficulties, they 
were temporary and were overcome and did not interfere with the 
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inventory buildup. In the case of the F—-84F about half of our F-84 
program is an MDAP program. The difficulties we have had there 
have been largely in the MDAP programs and not in the Air Force 
programs.’ 

| wonder whether that ought to go on the record or not, but that 
is the case. 

Another element in this whole thing, Mr. Davis, is that this kind 
of slippage is not very much. It is just a slippage of the production 
rate, really, of a few weeks. The time gap in getting something off 
the production line and into a wing is somewhat longer than that, 
so it really has not been harmful. 

Mr. Davis. What is your general policy on something where you 
have a production line bringing these planes into availability and at 
the same time, right along in a parallel fashion, you are bringing new 
wings into being? Is it your policy to take a new wing and say: “Off 
this production line we are going to take that. That new wing is 
going to be in the best modern wing we can develop.’’ Or do you 
ordinarily take an old wing and see that that is brought up to date, 
with perhaps the new one suffering from lack of modern material? 
Is there any overall policy on that? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, it is very carefully worked out. 

This is a well-developed plan. The first job is to create the 137 
wings. We know just what airplanes are going into those wings. 
Then for these wings we have a replacement program. Some of it 
is being worked on now, and some of it will not be worked on for 
years. But the two are planned and very carefully worked out and 
they are orderly. 

REPLACEMENTS WITH JETS 


Mr. Davis. I imagine you may want to take some of this off the 
record, later, too. You mentioned the replacement of the piston-type 
bombers with the B—52’s. 

Mr. Lewis. The B-47’s, I believe. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, that was in the medium bombers. In the field 
of the heavies you also mentioned the beginning of the deliveries. 
For the time being that is completely a replacement program? 

Mr. Lewis. That will be a replacement for the B-36’s. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


INVENTORY CONTROL OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Davis. On your spare parts inventory control I gathered that 
up until as recently as a couple of years ago the Air Force had no 
inventory records that indicated the use you were actually making of 
spare parts; is that right? 

Mr. Lewis. We did not have it in dollars. We had it in items. 
What I refer to in my statement is monetary accounting. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. On your monetary inventorying, as you have indicated, 
that is not going to solve everything overnight. How did we get 
these huge stocks of items of very small use? Did that occur for the 
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most part as a result of World War II procurement or have we been 
pretty guilty of that since that time, too? 

Mr. Lewis. It is not a matter of guilt, Mr. Davis. Our job is to 
get ready for the next war. We have to plan for the parts and mate- 
rials which would support military operations, so we buy a lot more 
things and have them on hand than you would in an ordinary busi- 
ness. I do not think that our inventories are bad. [| think our inven- 
tories are in pretty good shape, really. 

Mr. Davis. I was thinking in terms of the reports that you got, of 
sO many years or even decades of supply of this spare part and that 
spare part, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Lewis. Well sometimes people make mistakes and may over- 
estimate the requirement, or underestimate it. That frequently 
happens. You do get into those excess situations. We are trying to 
balance those off, and where we have excesses we dispose of the 
excesses so that we do not carry any more of an inventory than we 
feel we need. That is a continuous process, and we have the disposal 
now tied into the supply operation itself, so that it is continuous. 


WAREHOUSES TRANSFERRED FROM ARMY 


Mr. Davis. In the field of warehousing you mentioned the seven 
transfers from the Army. There were substantially more than that 
under consideration, I believe. Does this group of seven now re- 
present the total amount of contemplated transfers from the Army 
of warehousing? 

Mr. Lewis. It is the amount that we can use of that which has been 
made available by the Army. If the Army declares other space avail- 
able we will look at it to see if we can use it, because we still have an 
overall shortage of warehouse space and we are still putting a lot of 
material outside that should be inside. That will help a great deal, 
and does represent the most we can use of the present Army surplus. 

Mr. Gartock. This is not all profit, Mr. Davis. When you get into 
the ‘““Maintenance and operation” appropriation you will find that the 
operation of some of these warehouses is a rather expensive proposi- 
tion. It is cheaper than putting the material outside or cheaper than 
building a new warehouse, but because it is not located in the flow of 
material we get excess shipping charges which, particularly over a 
period of time, can run up the cost. Mr. Lewis and others are study- 
ing it to redistribute some of the stocks so as to hold these charges 
down. 

Mr. Davis. All of those seven went into your Air Materiel Com- 
mand setup? 

Mr. Lewis. That is our Supply Directorate in the Air Materiel 
Command. 

Mr. Davis. None of them were located right adjacent to or on an 
Air Force facility, which makes them usable? 

Mr. Lewis. Some of them were close. The warehouse near the 
Hill Air Force Base at Ogden, Utah, was just across the field. We had 
to build a road to get to it, but it was close. 

That was our criteria. We took those which were closest to our 
existing facilities, where we did have a deficit. 

Mr. Davis. As of the present date, so far as anything called to your 
attention at this time is concerned, that about completes the transfer 
of warehousing, so far as you know? 
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Mr. Lewis. For the present. 

Mr. Davis. As of this date there are no others under active con- 
sideration; is that it? 

Mr. Lewis. I had better not be categorical about that, without 
checking, but I think that is the case and I will let you know. The 
Supply people will be discussing their whole program with you in 
detail, and I suggest that you defer the question until you talk it over 
with them. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I might furnish the B-47 
inventory information that Mr. Scrivner asked for a little earlier, off 
the record, if you would like. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. Before you proceed there is one question 
[ have. 


POLICY ON USE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE FOR WORK WHICH CAN BE 
DONE COMMERCIALLY 


| was looking over the transcript of yesterday, Mr. Lewis. I dis- 
cussed a question, I believe with General Stone or Mr. Garlock, as to 
the number of programs or establishments that are being now operated 
by the Air Force which might be undertaken and carried on by private 
contractors. Would you for the record indicate whether the Air 
Force is engaged extensively—or to what extent—in any kind of 
private operation which might rightly be channeled independently 
of the Air Force? 

Mr. Lewis. Would you like for me to comment now? 

Mr. Deane. If you would like to. 

Mr. Lewis. In the first place the Air Force is doing no manu- 
facturing. All Government-owned plants under Air Force cognizance 
are being operated by private contractors as private businesses. We 
do some maintenance and some overhaul in our depots, but we do so 
only on a one-shift 40-hour-week basis to the extent that the facilities 
are available. We try to farm out or contract out all the other work. 
We have to keep a certain amount of depot maintenance and modifica- 
tion in our own hands because we have to retain the ability to have 
people competent to do that to move them into theaters and so for th. 
We keep that at a minimum and we do contract out more work than 
we keep in. The trend is in the direction of more work going out and 
less being done in the depots. . 

Mr. Deane. Thank you. 

General CALLAHAN. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


READINESS OF AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, it has been represented to me from 
certain sources that the Air Force is not doing an adequate job in the 
maintenance of its aircraft; and it is claimed that whereas we may 
have a couple of wings at a base if the bell should ring and those 
wings, regardless of their mission, should be called upon for maximum 
performance, they would be found to be deficient. I am not saying 
that this applies to the Strategic Air Command at all; I am talking 
about the whole Air Force setup. 
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I give you that background in order to explain to you my special 
interest in knowing how operational these aircraft are. We have 
talked off the record about how many B-47’s we have. I want you 
on or off the record to say how many of them on a given field or on 
all fields are sufficiently manned and sufficiently maintained to be 
operational at a moment’s notice. Do you see my point? 

Mr. Lewis. I do. 

Mr. Manon. What can you say about that? 

Mr. Lewis. We will have to prepare something for you dealing 
just with combat readiness and so forth. Mind you, I am not inti- 
mately informed in this field, but my belief is that that is not the case. 
My belief is that we are pretty combat-ready. It is going to be a 
question of how combat-ready, and I think we had better prepare a 
statement to give it to you. 

(The information was furnished for use of the committee: ) 

Mr. Manon. My informant said: 


If you ask the top people they will all assure you that everything is fine and it 
is all combat-ready— 


but he said— 


If you will go to those individual bases and make a study of the situation and get 
the information you will find out that the picture is not as good as it ought to be 
and as you as a Member of Congress would want it to be. 

That is the point. I do not want to have somebody’s wishful 
thinking on this subject, but I really would like to know. We do 
not have time to dash around from base to base, particularly at this 
time of the year. 

Mr. Secretary, how could I settle this matter in my own mind, or 
how could the committee resolve any doubts it has with respect to 
this particular thing? ; 

Mr. Gartockx. Mr. Chairman, no one in here makes up his mind 
as to whether or not these units are operational. The determination 
of whether they are operational is based upon specific reports as to 
aircraft status, crew status and other things that come from the bases. 
It is only when the man at the base says he is operational that the 
people here can put it together and say, ‘Yes, it is operational.” 
No one here says, ‘‘We have so many operational.’”’ The man at the 
base makes that determination. He makes it not on a matter of 
judgement that, ‘Yes, he is good, or bad.”’ The questions are: Are 
the aircraft ready to fly? Does he have trained crews? Does he 
have all the other things? He has to answer each one separately. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of operation do you have at MacDill 
Field? 

Mr. Lewis. That is SAC. 

Mr. Manon. You have these B—47’s there. I would like to know 
how many planes are on the field today, and how many of them are 
ready to move, and what the average situation should be with respect 
to that thing. 

Mr. Lewis. We can give that with respect to MacDill. 

(The information was furnished for use of the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. That is the type of thing I am talking about. What 
do you have at Warner Robins? 

Mr. Lewis. That is just a depot that takes care of procurement and 
does overhaul work. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you take care of any maintenance and repair 
there? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know a little bit about what the situa- 
tion is with respect to repair. 

Mr. Lewis. That is repair and maintenance for other bases. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but what goes on there has its impact on 
other bases and on their readiness. How many would they have in 
readiness there? 

Mr. Lewis. You mean in the process of being overhauled? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Take Carswell at Forth Worth, which is a 
strategic base. You can take the various types of bases. 

General Stone. At SAC and also ADC we maintain very accurate 
records by airplanes of the airplanes ready to go right now, and the 
combat-crew capability. Those records are also maintained at head- 
quarters, at least for SAC. We could get that information very 
quickly. 

: (The following was submitted later :) 


Warner Robins Air Force Base, headquarters of the Warner Robins Air Materiel 
Area which encompasses a five-State geographical area including Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, is 1 of the 8 major depots within 
the Air Materiel Command engaged in depot level maintenance and repair of 
Air Force equipment. This depot is assigned an Air Forcewide responsibility 
for the repair of B—57 bombers, F-—86 fighters, T—33 trainers, and certain guided 
missiles. Also assigned are certain area-support activities. In addition, this 
facility operates an R-4360 aircraft engine overhaul facility, and is engaged in 
the maintenance and repair of airborne armament systems. Being a support 
activity rather than a tactical organization the aircraft at Warner Robins Air 
Force Base are not listed as combat ready until the repair or modification is 
completed and the aircraft are reported for return to the owning organization. 
Aircraft repair and modification work status for March 2, 1955, indicates the 
following: 

Aircraft in Ready for | 
process delivery 


| 
Type aircraft 








Information concerning the state of readiness of aircraft and combat crew 
capability, because of its classified nature, is being furnished in an off-the-record 
discussion. 

Mr. Manon. I can believe that SAC would certainly be in a far 
better state of readiness than maybe aircraft of other bases. 

General Stonr. ADC is in the same situation. 

Let me say one thing to support your theory. One of the things 
my colleagues—the commanders—have told us is that they are very 
much concerned about the skill levels they are going to maintain in the 
next year. They are losing a lot of the 4-year enlistees. That is 
causing concern. The trouble is not here today. They are antici- 
pating it in a great way. 

Mr. Manon. I do know they have the concern. They have told 
me about their concern. Your point is that while they have concern 
in the future as of now they have those planes ready to go? 
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General Stonr. They are not as bad off today as they will be in 
1956 unless we can do better on the reenlistment rate of the skilled 
mechanics. 

Mr. Manon. How bad off are they today? 

Mr. Gariock. Or unless we can substitute, as we requested, 
authority to hire civilian mechanics during the training period, to 
bring up the training level of the enlisted personnel. 

General Stoner. There is one other thing, which was brought out 
this morning, which the Secretary touched upon. That is the rate of 
modernization of these wings. We have to maintain, in SAC, as you 
know, a certain war capability. We have certain problems with 
regard to modernization. We do not modernize these wings too fast. 
We are sure that we have a capability of fighting during a moderniza- 
tion period, because when you do put in a new airplane, the wing is 
taken out of the war capability list. It is in training for a period of 
time, about 6 months. 

The same thing is true with the ADC, so we are very careful at this 
time about not pushing down our ability to go to war immediately as 
we modernize. It is watched very carefully and planned out, as the 
Secretary says. 

Mr. Manon. All right. I note what you say, Mr. Secretary, on 
page 8 of your statement. I was interested in that. 

General CaLuLnAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I could give you some in- 
formation on the B-47 outfit. 

Mr. Manon. We can withhold that until after lunch, because | 
have a few questions for the Secretary. 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BASE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I believe that the maintenance of a 
good aircraft production base is most important. I am sure you 
agree with that. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that when we get this force fairly 
modern in fiscal 1957 we will be up against a serious proposition. 

Mr. Lewis. We are beginning to be right now. 

Mr. Manon. You are beginning to be right now. We cannot see 
this industry completely demoralized, but on the other hand I do 
not see how we can keep them going full blast. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I hope you will give us any information on that 
score which you think is pertinent and which would be helpful to us. 

Mr. Lewis. We have discussed this. My own view is, Mr. Mahon, 
that we can have a good, broadly dispersed dynamic industrial 
structure here capable of meeting the country’s needs which would be 
somewhat smaller than the one we now have. Frankly, I hope to see 
a transition from the high rates of production today to the lower rates 
of production, say in 1957, taking place in a way which will permit 
us to have that kind of a base. 
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VALUE OF CONTRACTS WITH AIRCRAFT COMPANIES 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would give us the dollar value of contracts 
which you have with the principal aviation companies for aircraft 
which have not been delivered. 

Mr. Lewis. Undelivered balances or backlog? 

Mr. Manon. I would assume that you have with Boeing pending 
undelivered orders in excess of a billion dollars. 

Mr. Lewis. Probably. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the picture of that. 

Mr. Lewis. Would you like it by companies? 

Mr. Manon. I think so. 

Mr. Lewis. By the major airframe companies. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be helpful if you would do that. 

(The information was furnished to the committee.) 


EFFECTIVENESS IN REVIEWING AND MODIFYING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. I have always wanted to feel that the Air Force was 
on its toes. In other words, I have wanted to feel that the Air Force 
was alert. I realize that it is a relatively new organization from the 
standpoint of it being a separate entity in the Department of Defense. 

Is it your policy to constantly study your requirements and to 
make changes whenever changes seem to be desirable? Is it your 
policy, if you see you have ordered a bad article, to terminate the 
contract or take whatever steps are necessary to get the best article 
you know how to buy? What is your policy? 

Mr. Lewis. That is precisely our policy. We keep our programs 
constantly under review. We keep careful surveillance on the manu- 
facturer to see that he develops the article in accordance with his 
promise. If either the requirement changes or the airplane does not 
come up to performance to a degree which reduces its usefulness we 
take the steps necessary to change or terminate the program. We 
have had some examples of that. 

Mr. Manon. And you will have other examples? 

Mr. Lewis. It is a continuing process. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been with the Air Force? 

Mr. Lewis. Two years. 

Mr. Manon. Has that been the practice throughout the history of 
the Air Force? I do not know whether you could speak from your 
experience, except from your experience with industry. Could you 
make any contribution to that? 

Mr. Lewis. I could comment on that, Mr. Mahon, by saying I 
think this is a general policy of Air Force procurement. I think that 
during the Korean buildup when we were under the gun and had to 
get an inventory we had to take some shortcuts and we had to take 
some chances that we would not take under more placid circumstances. 

Mr. Manon. But even in the Korean war, if you saw you were 
making a mistake, you tried to correct the mistake, did you not? 

Mr. Lewis. I am certain the staff would want to do that. 
Absolutely. 

Mr. Gartock. As Mr. Lewis says, the only difference is the degree. 
Being under pressure to get an airplane you would string along with 
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the manufacturer’s promises a little longer than Mr. Lewis has to 
now, when we have our units equipped. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, while we had a lot of arguments 
some months ago about the proposed New Look the Air Force always 
has and I hope always will constantly have under review or under 
consideration the programs of the Air Force? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, as we indicated yesterday 
one of the big helps on this is the no-year appropriation in aircraft 
and other major procurement, which lets the contracting man—Mr. 
Lewis, in his position—shift from one to the other without the money 
reverting and thereby being unavailable to pick up the new item. 


POSSIBLE AREAS OF NEEDED IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Manon. From the standpoint of a businessman, Mr. Secretary, 
do you think that there are any areas wherein we are making some big 
mistakes in Air Force procurement or operation? If you think you 
know of areas of that type you ought to be trying to do something 
about them, and I am sure you would be. 

My point is: How much confidence do you have in this present 
program and what needs to be done that is not being done to make it 
better? I like to feel that the Air Force is learning and improving 
organizationwise, personnelwise and experiencewise all the time. 
Generally what are you comments as to that? 

Mr. Lewts. Well, I should like to start out by saying we are never 
satisfied. We are always aware we can do better in everything. We 
try to do so. 

I believe a great deal has been accomplished both in terms of pro- 
gram refinement and in terms of our organizational structure and the 
competence of the people involved. The Air Force is 2 years older 
now than it was 2 years ago. We have been able to live in an atmos- 
phere somewhat less tense than we had been living in years before, 
when we had no Air Force modern inventory and we had to scramble 
to get one. 

I would say that we have good procedures. We have good people. 
We are alert to our problem. When we see mistakes we do a good 
job of isolating and correcting them. I feel good about our accom- 
plishments. And I feel very good about our forward program. 

Mr. Manon. That is good. 

Mr. Lewis. I think it is a sound program. 

Mr. Manon. It is reassuring to have those words from you. 


PROGRAMING 


General Callahan, will you proceed with your statement, sir? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL CALLAHAN 


General CaLtuanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the general principles and policies which guided the preparation of the 
Air Force budget request for fiscal year 1956 have been presented by 
our Secretary, Chief of Staff, and Under Secretary. My purpose is 
to give you the elements of the program. 

You will recall that President Eisenhower directed the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to recommend forces for the three services which would meet 
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the defense needs of the Nation for the long pull, rather than a level 
of forces tied to a D-day in any specific year. 

The Air Force submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff a force of 137 
combat and airlift wings, which would be reached by the end of fiscal 
year 1957. This force size was agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and approved by the President late in 1953. The fiscal year 1956 
budget request is directed to this goal. 

A year ago, we showed our planned buildup from 115 combat and 
airlift wings at the end of fiscal year 1954 to the 137-wing Air Force 
by the end of fiscal year 1957. It was: 

Fiscal year 1954 115 | Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 120 | Fiscal year 1957 

The Air Force is making every effort to bring the 137 wings into 
being as combat-ready units as rapidly as possible. During the past 
year it has become possible to move forward the activation of fighter 
wings so that the total number of wings in being as of June 30, 1955, 
will be increased from 120 to 121 and from 127 to 131 as of June 30, 
1956. Continuing review of our program actually developed the pos- 
sibility to increase from 130 to 131 wings by the end of fiscal year 1956 
after the budget was prepared last fall. The previous buildup, as 
planned a year ago, compares with our current program by fiscal year 
ends as follows: 


Previous | Changes | Current 


Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 
Fiseal year 1956 
Fiscal] year 1957 





Frequent references have been and will be made to “combat 
readiness.’’ A unit is combat-ready when it is capable of performing 
its combat mission. In addition to bringing together the aircraft 
and trained flight crews, it is necessary to have a wide range of re- 
sources, such as the air bases and other facilities; the supplies and 
equipment; the instructors and other personnel to recruit and to 
train the individuals and the units; the personnel to supply and main- 
tain the equipment required on the ground as well as in the air in 
order to activate a unit and bring it to a combat-ready condition. 

In presenting our buildup schedule, we do not represent that the 
number of wings that we have as of a given date are all combat 
ready. Some are not, such as newly activated wings which are in 
the process of receiving their personnel and equipment. Other wings 
which have been combat ready lose this status temporarily as they are 
reequipped with more modern aircraft. We hope that this condition 
will always be with us; otherwise, we are bound to become outmoded 
and second rate. 

Although we have had these growing and reequipping pains, the 
Air Force has steadily increased its total combat readiness throughout 
the past year. The problem of maintaining a high level of combat 
readiness will, of course, be eased after we have in being our force 
of 137 combat and airlift wings with their supporting structure. Our 
full effort will then go into improving the quality, efficiency and com- 
bat readiness of the force. 
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The degree of modernization of our Air Force is most important, 
By the end of fiscal year 1957, the Air Force plans to have all of its 
137 wings equipped with modern aircraft. We consider that an air- 
craft is modern if it is capable of performing its assigned mission, 
An aircraft ceases to be modern if it is outmoded by the known ad- 
vances of the enemy in aeronautical science; or, if our own advances 
present an airplane with a significant increase in capability for the 
particular type. Neither the rate of development nor the need for 
modernization is the same for all types of equipment. For instance, 
certain models may perform training and transport functions ade- 
quately for a much longer period than fighter or bomber models would 
be able to carry out their combat missions against a progressive and 
modern enemy. 

Modernization of the Air Force is proceeding. All of our fighter 
squadrons are equipped with jet-powered aircraft now. By the end 
of this fiscal year, 86 percent of all squadrons assigned to the combat 
forces will be equipped with jet aircraft. By the end of fiscal year 
1957, this entire force, with the exception of a few B—36 and RB-36 
wings, will be jet equipped. Replacement of these B—36 and RB-36 
aircraft by the B—52 type will be in process. During this same period, 
the tactical airlift wings will be equipped with modern, propeller- 
driven cargo aircraft. 

With your support, we propose to continue the modernization of 
the Air Force as rapidly as new items of equipment, which provide 
marked advances in performance, can be developed, produced and 
introduced into the inventory under conditions of sound management. 

What I have just said regarding aircraft procurement applies 
generally to the equipping and modernization of the support aircraft, 
communication and ground equipment, tools, and other materiel 
required by our Air Force. 


MAJOR FORCES 


The breakdown, in broad categories, of the 137 combat and airlift 
wings that we aim to have by the end of fiscal year 1957, has not 
changed during the past year. It is: 


Strategic......... Sig Bi pitino nce, | Wey ie Nght mem Me AE gdb Pm agg: EE Fs ee 
py es A eee oe ee ADI ArBusea ein ae 34 
EIS To SEP oe ort BS Ae we a * seep ead . b ade sheets a Ss Pele eee 38 
TaN LL a cae cd hee ode de ats Sas ot alas Tilt Ect IO ah oe a ee, ll 

WE ce ek oa oe ln eee he gee ee ea ee ne, See 137 


The strategic forces bie e (lib tiat increased the range and speed 
of their long-range delivery capability during the past year. Receipt 
of additional tankers for inflight refueling, conversion of the medium 
bomber force to the jet- -powered B-47, and the strategic fighters to 
the swept-wing F—84F’s, have all contributed to this increased combat 
capability. We are now looking forward to the effects that the B-52 
heavy jet bombers and the recently ordered jet tankers will have on 
the Strategic Air Command’s potential for fast delivery to faraway 
places. 

The effectiveness of air defense for the United States and for over- 
seas bases has received increased emphasis during the past year. The 
night and all-weather capability of the fighter interceptor wings has 
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grown as the F-86D has become combat effective in these units. 
Introduction of the supersonic, delta-wing type F—102 is the next step 
forward in the modernization of the air defense forces. 

The tactical forces are working steadily to improve their ability}to 
carry out their three prime combat missions of controlling the air, of 
interdiction, and of providing close support to our ground forces and 
to our North Atlantic Treaty and other partners in the battle area. 
The supersonic F—100 jet fighter and the B—57 light bomber, which is 
also jet-powered, are being introduced into the combat elements of the 
tactical forces. Meanwhile, the airlift wings have been equipped with 
heavy C-124 and medium C-119 transport aircraft. The next ad- 
vance for the airlift units will be to equip the medium troop carrier 
squadrons with turbo-prop powered C—130 transports. 

We have moved steadily toward the fulfillment of our plan to have 
137 wings by end fiscal year 1957, all with combat capability and all 
equipped with modern aircraft. This statement does not mean that 
we have had no disappointments. We have had delays in receiving 
some aircraft, radar sets and other items of equipment from produc- 
tion on schedule. Modifications have been required before we could 
place some items of equipment into service. The work has not been 
initiated and completed on schedule for every facility on every airbase 
that we require. However, necessary adjustments have been made 
and interim measures have been adopted so that we have been able 
to better our previous schedule for building the 137 combat and airlift 
wings. 

SUPPORT FORCES (FLYING) 


For the combat and airlift wings to be effective, they must have 
support forces, both flying and nonflying. Some of the flying support 
forces, such as the air refueling squadrons, have a direct relationship 
to the combat units. Others, such as the air rescue groups, have 
geographical responsibilities which are relatively independent of force 
size. However, most of the support forces fill requirements which are 
related to both the composition and the deployment of the combat 
units. 

The troop carrier assault groups provide airlift for combat move- 
ment of Army troops as their primary mission. During World War II 
a great deal of this combat airlift was done with towed gliders. The 
present assault groups will be equipped both with fixed wing and 
rotating wing, or helicopter, type aircraft. Deliveries of new types, 
the fixed wing C-123 and the rotating wing H-21, to perform the 
assault group mission are just being initiated. 

I mentioned earlier the support which the tankers of the air refueling 
squadrons give to the bombers by extending their range. This tech- 
nique also provides greater flexibility in selection of routes to the 
targets. To a lesser extent, tankers are being employed in support 
of fighters and fighter bombers. In-flight refueling is especially 
valuable for the rapid movement of fighters to distant overseas bases. 

The air transport squadrons of the Military Air Transport Service 
furnish flying support to all the armed services. We aim to increase 
MATS airlift capability steadily during the next 3 years by increasing 
arcraft utilization. 

The aircraft early warning and control squadrons, with their flying 
radar stations, the RC-121’s, have begun the extension of our air 
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defense system. The air evacuation squadrons are transporting 
patients between hospitals in the United States. The weather recon- 
naissance squadrons, the photo mapping group and the other flying 
support forces have, in general, been continued in the same numbers 
as in earlier programs. 

The only substantial change in the flying support forces is an increase 
in the tow target squadrons to provide for more rocketry practice, 
The provision of rocketry practice is simply another step that we are 
taking to improve combat readiness. In this instance, the change was 
made primarily to meet the increased needs of our interceptor fighters, 
It is a good example of maintaining balance between our combat and 
support forces. The support forces must be in balance not only in 
quantity but also in quality. Thus, these additional tow target 
squadrons, which will receive B—29 aircraft initially, will be re-equipped 
with jet-powered B-—57 aircraft that are being procured with fiscal 
year 1955 funds to step up target towing speeds and altitudes. 


SUPPORT FORCES (NONFLYING) 


Nonflying support forces, such as major depots and other logistic 
units, have changed little from earlier programs. Some redesignations 
have been made, but few changes are indicated since the facilities are 
generally established on a geographical basis. 

The engineer aviation battalions, which have the mission in time of 
war of constructing and maintaining overseas Air Force installations 
and of repairing quickly the damage done by the enemy to our oper- 
ating bases, are carried in a special category of Army troops serving 
with the Air Force. The Army is expected to continue to provide this 
support to the Air Force. 

Marked progress has been made during the past year in the con- 
struction and installation of equipment for the aircraft control and 
warning units and their associated facilities. The aircraft control 
and warning system has extended its coverage and, through training, 
has materially increased its ability to detect the approach of enemy 
aircraft and to direct air defense fighters to intercept them. Both 
this control and warning net and the fighters operate on a 24-hour 
readiness basis. The air defense mission is a tremendous task to 
perform adequately. The installation of low-altitude gap-filler radars 
and the addition of the distant early warning (DEW) line across the 
northern reaches of this continent are two important actions underway 
to improve aircraft warning capability. 


MANPOWER 


Better than a year ago, the Air Force undertook to man its 137 
wings, and all their supporting elements, with a military personnel 
strength of 975,000 and the equivalent of 330,000 United States 
civilians. The programed military personnel strength for the end of 
this fiscal year is 970,000 and is 975,000 for the end of fiscal year 1956. 
Estimated civilian employment in United States equivalents, is about 
308,000 at the end of fiscal year 1955 and about 318,000 by the end 
of fiscal year 1956. In actual positions, we will have about 280,600 
United States and 113,900 foreign employees by end of fiscal year 
1955 and 288,600 United States and 111,900 foreign by end of fiscal 
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year 1956. These estimated civilian employments exclude those of 
the mutual defense assistance program. 

Under our program, in fiscal year 1954 the Air Force activated 9 
additional combat wings, 8 air transport squadrons, 10 air refueling 
squadrons and a number of other miscellaneous flying units. There 
was also an expansion of the North American air defense net, the 
establishment of additional operating bases, an increase in NATO 
support, and the continuation of combat-ready status of forces in 
Korea. 

While accomplishing this expansion during fiscal year 1954, authori- 
zations for the support and administrative areas were reduced by 
36,000 military and civilian spaces. The military spaces withdrawn 
fom support functions were channeled into combat units, as were 
those made available by the “native son” program, which replaced 
military with civilians overseas where it was reasonable to do so. 
These kinds of manpower management activities are continuing. 

During this fiscal year, we are increasing our combat and airlift 
forces by 6 wings; in fiscal year 1956, 10 more wings are to be added 
and, with the 6 wings to be activated in fiscal year 1957, our Air 
Force will have its 137 wing structure. Each year has its increment 
of supporting forces, both flying and nonflying, to be activated, 
manned and equipped, and the expansion of the North American air 
defense net must continue. 

Although we know that it is going to be difficult, the Air Force 
still aims to meet its 137 wing force goals within 975,000 military 
and the equivalent of 330,000 United States civilian personnel. The 
ability to carry out this manpower program is dependent upon con- 
tinuation of authority granted by Congress a year ago to transfer 
funds between appropriations to permit substitution of civilians for 
some military requirements. 

The exercise of this authority, which will be discussed fully by 
General Hobson, is most important during fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
due to the heavy losses of airmen which are expected to be more than 
200,000 each year. Actual military personnel strengths are estimated 
to be less than the programed strengths of 970,000 and 975,000 at 
the ends of these two fiscal years, 1955 and 1956, respectively. How- 
ever, With a level input rate and with the lower loss rate anticipated 
in fiscal year 1957, we expect to attain the programed military strength 
of 975,000 by the end of that fiscal year. This arrangement will not 
only provide for the completion of our 137-wing force buildup on a 
sound, economical basis, but will tend to eliminate the problem by 
spreading the completion of enlistments evenly over the 4-year period. 


TRAINING 


The load for the basic training of new enlistees is programed for 
about 33,000 through fiscal year 1957. The technical training load is 
to be held at about 54,500 throughout this period. In addition to 
the 90 so-called hard-core skills which will be taught by the Training 
Command, on-the-job training will be conducted by the major 
commands. 

Last year’s budget presentation showed a level annual pilot training 
tate which would produce 7,800 pilots in fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957. In order that the flying training program would produce only 
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the number of pilots necessary to sustain the inventory for the 137 
wing force at the desired level subsequent to fiscal year 1957, it was 
then planned that the pilot training rate would be reduced so as to 
produce 6,000 pilots per year in fiscal year 1958 and thereafter. 

During the spring of 1954, the Air Force initiated a study to re- 
evaluate its flying training program both as to the total pilot inventory 
requirement of the Air Force and the annual production necessary to 
meet this objective. The longer period of training required for indi- 
viduals and crews to become proficient because of the increased com- 
plexity of modern, high-performance aircraft was an important con- 
sideration in this study. As it became apparent that we would not 
need to produce so many pilots, an annual -production of 7,000 was 
reprogramed through fiscal year 1958 and used for computation of the 
fiscal year 1956 budget estimates. 

Conclusions reached in the reevaluation of the flying training pro- 
gram indicated that planned pilot production should be 7,150 for 
fiscal year 1955 and then reduced to 6,500 in fiscal year 1956; to 6,050 
in fiscal year 1957 and 5,650 in fiscal year 1958. Pilot production 
from Air National Guard and foreign students account for 26 percent 
of this programed reduction from fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 1958. 
Periodic reviews and adjustments will be made in the future. A 
factor which will have considerable bearing on the required pilot 
production is the extent to which the ROTC graduates, who provide 
the bulk of the trainees, accept longer tours of active duty. This is 
one important reason for improving the attractiveness of an Air 
Force career. 

FLYING TRAINING (OBSERVERS) 


The same review of our air crew needs which provided the foregoing 
pilot-training program reduced observer production goals for the Air 
Force to 2,500 for each fiscal year, 1956 and 1957, and to 2,000 for 
fiscal year 1958, from a production of about 4,800 for fiscal year 1955. 
The only additional training of observers is for the Air National 
Guard, which will increase from a production of 5 in fiscal year 1955 
to 195 in fiscal year 1957. 


AIRCRAFT AND OTHER PROCUREMENT 


We have an active inventory of about 20,000 aircraft in the Regular 
Air Force. With the aircraft of the Air Force Reserve and the Air 
National Guard, the total now approximates 22,000 and will grow 
to more than 23,000. 

With the rapid advances being made in flight and technical per- 
formance of certain types of equipment, we must constantly strive 
to improve the quality of our inventory. Within the past year we 
have introduced the F-100 into fighter squadrons of the Tactical Air 
Command. These fighters and other types to follow are capable of 
supersonic speed in level flight. Many new problems in development, 
operation, training and maintenance must be overcome as elements 0! 
our Air Force begin to operate regularly at supersonic speeds. 

In producing the new and advanced types of aircraft, we schedule 
the flow of airplanes into our units so that we will realize an orderly, 
balanced equipping of units in consonance with their ability to take 
them. At the same time, we are trying to do our share in main- 
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taining the aircraft and related industries at reasonably level and, 
therefore, economical rates of production. By this action, we will 
help to sustain our industrial potential and foster the dev elopment of 
manufacturing skills. 

The same basic policy underlies our production of combat reserves. 
We are continuing the D-to-P-day concept in the production of 
war consumables, such as ammunition, bombs, tip tanks and rocket 
assist takeoff bottles. The D-to-P-day concept provides a sufficient 
stock of each commodity to cover the expenditures of the force in 
combat from D-day, the beginning of a war, to P-day, the time when 
deliveries from production are sufficient in quantity and location to 
meet these requirements. These stocks are tailored to the size of 
the force expected to be in existence during the time period. We 
are planning rates of production in phase as far as practicable so that 
we do not reach a P-day level of oné commodity too quickly, causing 
a shutdown in the factory while we are behind in production of another 
item. There is no benefit in having tiptanks for flying an airplane 
to the target and no bombs to drop. Whenever possible, a sustaining 
production rate is being emphasized because active production lines 
are much more capable of rapid expansion in case of emergency than 
are closed lines. In addition, the national economy is better served 
since the sustaining production rate contributes to stability in industry. 


FLYING HOURS 


An Air Force must fly to condition itself for its combat mission; 
otherwise, the entire Air Force investment is wasted. The flying 
hour program of the Air Force gives a real measure of its activity. 


The growth and effectiveness of the force are directly related to the 
amount of flying accomplished since the bulk of the flying is for indi- 
vidual and unit training. Within general types, the aircraft are 
becoming heavier and faster; the loads carried and ranges flown are 
greater; and the level of training to provide the skill required to fly 
the aircraft is steadily increasing. Since the aircraft and associated 
equipment cost more, the maintenance spare parts are more expensive. 
Powerful engines, producing higher speeds, burn more fuel and the 
jet engine is not as economical as the propeller-driven engine. Thus, 
more flying hours are required for training and the operating costs 
per flying hour are increasing for the combat types. At the same 
time, for each flying hour we get more in combat potential. 

We, in the Air Force, are striving to manage our flying-hour pro- 
gram well. Our program for this fiscal vear calls for 17 percent 
more flying hours than for fiscal year 1954. Ducine fiscal year 1956 
we are programing another increment of 8 percent over fiscal year 
1955. In fiseal year 1957, the increase is only 1 percent as the reduc- 
tion in pilot training hours is expected to offset most of the increased 
unit-training hours that will be required. 

The flying accomplished by the Air Training Command is directly 
proportional to the number of students to be trained during a par- 
ticular period. Whereas the student training requirements involved 
41 percent of our flying hours in fiscal year 1954, we are programed 
to fly only 32 percent in this category in fiscal year 1957. Unit 
training, which is directly related to our combat effectiveness, ac- 
counted for 35 percent of the total flying hours in fiscal vear 1954. 
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In this fiscal year we expect unit training to account for 38 percent. 
In fiscal year 1956 this flying-hour percentage is programed for 42 
percent and in fiscal year 1957 we are planning 45 percent of our 
total flying time to be in unit training. The increase in unit training 
flying hours derives both from the growth in the number of combat 
and flying support units for the 137 wings in fiscal year 1957 and 
from the improving capability of each individual flying unit to meet 
its training requirements. The combat readiness of the Air Force 
is thereby increasing. 

The Military Air Transport Service, which flew 5 percent of our 
total in fiscal year 1954, will increase to 6 percent in fiscal year 1957, 
Combat-readiness training for our pilots who. are not assigned to units 
reduces from 12 percent in fiscal year 1954 to 11 percent in fiscal year 
1957. Only minimum essential training is provided for this impor- 
tant element of our pilot resource. In order to insure a realistic pro- 
eram for maintaining the quality of this resource, these pilots are 
being rotated for duty with the operational commands rather than 
attempting to provide more training by materially increasing the 
proficiency hours for pilots in this category. 

The remainder of the flying hour program, which reduces from 7 
percent in fiscal year 1954 to 6 percent in fiscal year 1957, consists 
of those hours required for administrative flying, special mission, test, 
test support, and pipeline time. 


AIR"RESERVE FORCES 


War planning has established a firm mobilization requirement for 
51 tactical wings in the Air Reserve Forces. The Chief of Staff 
directed on January 4, that— 
consistent with the policy of attaining and maintaining maximum combat capa- 
bility within the 137-wing force, all pertinent Air Staff actions be directed specifi- 
cally toward: fully equipping Reserve units with aircraft capable of carrying 
out the D-day mission; provision of adequate facilities and full unit equipment; 
and supervision and inspection of training programs with an end toward reaching 
an acceptable degree of combat capability at the earliest practicable date. 


The 51 tactical wings will be composed of 27 Air National Guard 
and 24 Air Force Reserve units. All 23 fighter units of the Air 
National Guard will be designated fighter interceptor wings and will 
have the single mobilization mission of Air Defense. The 6 fighter 
bomb wings of the Air Force Reserve, which are to increase to 9 wings 
by the end of fiscal year 1957, will also have a primary mobilization 
mission of air defense. Within equipment limitations, these units 
will devote a maximum amount of training time to developing their 
air defense capability. The Air National Guard’s 2 tactical recon- 
naissance wings will continue with the same mission, while its 2 light 
bomb wings will be redesignated as tactical bomb wings. The 2 Air 
Force Reserve tactical reconnaissance wings will be redesignated 
tactical bomb wings. The 13 troop carrier wings of the Air Force 
Reserve continue in the end fiscal year 1957 force structure. 

The fiscal year 1956 budget estimate for the Air National Guard has 
as its objective attaining and maintaining operational capability of 
27 wings, consisting of 87 squadrons and all support units. The 
Air Force Reserve will continue to be expanded during the program 
year covered by the budget. It will increase from 18 tactical wings, 
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consisting of 50 squadrons at the end of fiscal year 1955, to 19 tactical 
wings, consisting of 59 squadrons, at the end of fiscal year 1956. 

It is now planned to provide for the earlier activation of all 24 Air 
Force Reserve tactical wings by reorganizing the 6 pilot training wings 
as tactical wings. This reorganization is in conformance with our 
latest war planning and will be accomplished as soon as practicable. 

Mobilization strength goals for the Reserve forces, including both 
the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard, have been placed 
at 349,000. This figure includes personnel in tactical and support 
units, as well as individual training. Examples of support units are 
communications groups in the Air Guard and air depot wings in the 
Air Force Reserves. 

As of December 31, 1954, the personnel strength of the Air National 
Guard was 56,500, of which 2,800 were pilots. Approximately 38,600 
Air Force reservists, including 3,600 pilots, were actively participating 
in the paid elements of the program and an additional 34,500 were 
participating in training programs without pay. 

As the units of the Air Reserve forces were released from active 
military service during the past several years, their reequipping pro- 
gram has been phased to the extent possible so as to be consistent with 
their manning and the availability of facilities. Support equipment 
for both flying and nonflying units is authorized in accordance with 
their requirements for training and peacetime operations. 

The Air National Guard wings are programed to have 71 percent of 
total authorized combat aircraft by end of fiscal year 1955, of which 64 
percent of assigned aircraft will be jets. Figures for the Air Force 
Reserve are 42 percent equipped with combat aircraft, of which 84 
percent will be jets. All fighter-type aircraft in the two elements of 
the Air Reserve forces are to be jet powered by mid-fiscal year 1956. 
In addition, by June of this year, 54 percent of the total unit equip- 
ment authorized for the Air Force Reserve troop carrier wings will be 
assigned. Better than a fourth of the aircraft assigned will be modern 
C-119 type aircraft. 

Flying hours are programed for fiscal year 1956 which will provide 
an average of 125 hours for pilots assigned in cockpit positions and 
100 hours for all other active unit pilots. These hours will be devoted 
to increasing the capability of the individuals and units to accomplish 
their D-day mission. 

Both the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserves contribute 
an important portion of the air resources of our country. The Minute 
Man concept of the mission of the Reserve forces is truly being carried 
out by those units of the Air Guard which are standing daily runway 
alert in defense of our country. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the past year for the Air Force has been one of steady 
progress in fulfilling a program that called for growth in sive, growth 
in quality, and growth in combat readiness. Procurement, training, 
construction and other actions essential to the continued growth in 
power and effectiveness of the Air Force are in process. With your 
continued support, the Air Force will grow in power and effectiveness 
during the coming year, as it takes another long stride towards its 
137-wing force. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I have some charts which are on slides, and 
I would like to present them at this time. They are classified, and | 
would like, if I may, to go off the record at this point. 

Mr. Manon. They are classified? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right; off the record. 

General CaLLAHAN. I read my statement rather hurriedly because 
I feel the charts will give a better understanding of the program, ani 
will give you the picture in more detail. 

Also, during the presentation on the charts I would hope that I can 
catch questions as we go along, inasmuch as it would probably facilitate 
matters. 

Mr. Manon. We can obtain for the use of the committee this infor- 
mation contained on the charts any time we desire? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I believe two sets 
of these charts have been delivered; if not, they are available for you. 

Mr. Manon. All right, General, you may proceed. 

General CaLLAnAN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST PER FLYING HOUR 


Mr. Manon. You have given us figures involving millions of flying 
hours that will be flown in fiscal year 1956, and you have also given us 
information with regard to previous years, and you have made esti- 
mates as to succeeding years. In fiscal 1955 approximately how much 
will it cost in fuel per flying hour to maintain the Air Force? I should 
like to have the same information for fiscal 1956. 

It seems to me that would be a simple matter of arithmetic, in so 
far as fuel is concerned. 

General Bogart. It is. We can provide a table. We cannot give 
one figure. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give an average figure? 

General Bocarr. I do not think that is possible, sir, because of the 
wide variation between types of aircraft and numbers of engines and 
so on. 

Mr. Manon. I was just thinking of a rough figure. You give us 
the number of flying hours. It will cost so much. The average flying 
hour, for all types of aircraft, if you consolidated them, would be so 
much. 

General Bocarr. It is impossible to consolidate that way to give 
any comparative figure. The mix in the aircraft is what makes the 
big difference. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that one aircraft operates very expensively 
and another uses a much smaller amount of fuel. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gitterre. Because the mix changes each year, Mr. Chairman. 
The 2 years are not comparable, if you try to compare the cost. We 
can give you the number of jet flying hours and the number of recip- 
rocating flying hours. We can give you the dollars of fuel associated 
with the jet and reciprocating flying hours. 

Mr. Manon. Just give us anything that is worth while. 

(The information was furnished for the use of the committee.) 
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NUMBER OF FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Manon. You do think we should not put on the record the 
total number of flying hours? 

General CALLAHAN. That is the guidance I have been given, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We have not done that before? 

General Bocart. No, sir; not total numbers. 


PILOT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. You did put on the record, | believe, the pilot- 
production figures? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you will look at your chart, you will observe that 
the number of pilots being trained by the Air Force is on a descending 
curve. In the current fiscal year of 1955 it is 7,144, and by fiscal 
1958 it will be 5,655. Your statement contains some explanation of 
your requirements. Does the Air Force think that is an adequate 
pilot-training program? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; they do. That has been subject to 
very exhaustive examination from manpower, personnel, and training 
aspects, specifically to determine what it will take in the training of 
new pilots in order to maintain our pilot inventory at a proper level 
to support and make this 137-wing force effective. 

Mr. Manon. When we talk about military personnel in detail will 
we get a better breakdown of these figures? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; you will. 

Mr. Manon. You are giving us just the overall figures? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 


DEPLOYMENT OF AIR POWER 


Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question: What portion of a 
wing—or would you need a whole wing—would you ordinarily need 
to utilize to defend a given strategic installation or complex? I am 
assuming you would not ordinarily need to have a whole wing to defend 
| installation or 1 complex. I am seeking to get this overall policy- 
type information. Could you give me some information on that? 

General CALLAHAN. Well, sir, there is not a clean, direct answer to 
your question, Mr. Chairman, from the angle that I could not say a 
half wing or a squadron or a whole wing for a given complex, inasmuch 
as the size of the forces that would come in under any given circum- 
stances would vary. As they varied, the requirement would vary. 
However, based upon intelligence estimates—our best estimates—as to 
what we might expect from the probable enemy in the way of attacks 
we have deployed these forces. We are utilizing the base facilities 
that we have in the best way that we can in order to position our 
wings—our squadrons I should say—so that we will have the right 
number of fighters in the right places. Generally speaking, the de- 
ployment is on a squadron basis. 

Mr. Manon. How many squadrons are ordinarily in a fighter wing? 

General CALLAHAN. A fighter wing has three squadrons, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You said a squadron could defend one installation, 
normally? 
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General CALLAHAN. I said that the squadron is the basic unit of 
deployment for defense purposes. We have installations, of course. 
where we will have 1 wing and in some cases 2 wings at a station. 
To the extent that we could choose, at such installations where we 
would need the heaviest concentration of our fighter aircraft we 
would so deploy them. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe you are not the right man to ask this question, 
You have talked about the fact that in fiscal year 1955 we expect 12! 
wings; is that right? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. At the end of fiscal year 1955? 

General CALLAHAN. We have them right now. 

Mr. Manon. All right. We have 121 wings. Everybody knows 
if you have 121 wings some of them are going to be reconnaissance 
wings, some of them are going to be heavy bomber wings, some of 
them are going to be light bomber wings, some of them are going to 
be fighter wings, and there will be tactical wings and whatnot. 
Everybody knows that out of the 121-wing structure only a limited 
number will be devoted to this business of air defense and _inter- 
ception. 

Do you mean to say that the American people can rest reasonably 
easy on their pillows at night knowing how vast this country is and 
how many significant installations, complexes, cities, and concentra- 
tions of population we have, when only a fraction of the 121 wings 
could be devoted to their defense? It would seem to me when you 
take the figures we have a very inadequate setup from the standpoint 
of interceptor wings and squadrons to defend the country. 

I realize this is a pretty high level decision which has been made. 
It seems to me we only have a fraction of what we might like to have 
for that purpose. 

General CaLtLAHaNn. Mr. Chairman, in response to that question 
I would like to say that in addition to the wings in the Air Defense 
Command we have augmentation by the fighter wings in the Tactical 
Air Command in the period of initial attack and also augmentation 
by the fighter squadrons and wings in the Air Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Manon. And the National Guard? 

General CALLAHAN. Those include both the Air Force Reserve and 
the National Guard. As I believe you know, there are some 17 Air 
National Guard squadrons standing alert right now. 

Mr. Manon. It does seem to me that we have a tremendous task 
in air defense. It seems to me there would be room for argument as 
to the adequacy of the planes and wings that could be devoted to air 
defense in the event of an all-out emergency. 

General CALLAHAN. There is no question but that it could cause 
considerable discussion and has. There have been a great many 
studies on the part of the Air Force on that. 

I might add, also, that there are arrangements for augmentation 
from such naval aircraft as can be made available in the event of 
attack. 

Mr. Manon. Yes;I think the Navy properly comes into the picture. 
Everything we have comes into the picture. 

General CALLAHAN. The point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, | 
that the Navy is in the picture now. It is a matter of organization 
and planning and training; that they, as well as the Reserve forces 
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and the other elements of the Air Force, would participate in the 
defense of our country. 
PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. How long does it take to recruit a pilot and how long 
does it take after you recruit a pilot to train him and make him 
thoroughly competent for wartime combat service, generally speaking? 

General CaLLAHAN. The actual training period after an initial 
screening operation that would be carried out, which varies upward 
from 1 month in the case of an ROTC graduate for the preflight type 
of training, would run up to about a year. There is some flying done 
on the light planes, and then a period of 11 more months before he 
gets his wings. That is the period in primary and basic training. 
Then there is a period depending upon the type of aircraft of 3 to 5 
months before he will complete his advanced training. In other 
words, he will have on a fighter another 5 months. Beyond that, of 
course, he will go into the squadrons and there will be a period of 
time before he could be considered to be fully competent. For 
instance, it would be a matter of several years before a pilot would 
have the experience required to do an effective combat job in a B-47 
or B-52. 

Mr. Manon. Let us consider our principal bomber, the B-47. 
Let us also consider one of our principal fighters. I do not know 
how long it would take to do this. I hope you will supply something 
as to how long it will take generally to recruit people into the Air 
Force for this purpose. It would depend, of course, upon the state 
of emergency of the country. 

Let us say that it will be several years until a man is really a first- 
class pilot for combat. How long would this period run? I would 
like to have an overall figure. Would it be 4 years? 

General CALLAHAN. NO, sir; it would not be 4 years. I would not 
think it would be 4 years as an average. ‘To begin with, you could 
figure about 3 months for the initial period before he could get on into 
active pilot instruction. Then you have roughly a year to 15 or 17 
months. 

I would say 3 years. Certainly 3 years under peacetime conditions 
would be a fair average for a pilot to become reasonably competent 
on single-engine fighter types of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I bring up this question because of this feeling on my 
part: We are training only a certain number of pilots per year. It 
takes a long time to get a pilot, from the time you decide you want 
him, to recruit him, train him, and have him ready for combat. If 
we should make a mistake and have too few pilots it seems to me we 
might very easily get ourselves in a very difficult situation. I know 
the Air Force has given a lot of thought to that. I was just thinking 
out loud. 

General CALLAHAN. Well, sir, at the same time that you consider 
the period of time required to train a pilot you must also consider the 
length of time required to build additional aircraft. We do have a 
reasonable pool of additional pilots which we are maintaining, as we 
have cited, in a condition where they get combat-readiness training 
so that they would be able to move in and provide fillers. 

We also have a reasonably good pool of experienced pilots in our 
Reserve forces, which would represent another asset in this area. 
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Mr. Gittettre. Mr. Chairman, may I speak off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CaLLaHAN. Mr. Chairman, I have one other chart to pre- 
sent. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CALLAHAN. That completes the charts, sir. 


USE OF FLIGHT SIMULATORS AND ACTUAL FLIGHTS IN TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. General, in speaking about the Strategic Air forces 
we have been told a great many times about the very fine job we 
have been doing in developing simulators and whatnot, and how we 
can put a man in this simulator and he can fly that flight just as though 
he were in the plane, thereby saving the gasoline and all the wear ani 
tear on the man. Is that substantially correct? 

General CaLLaHAN. That is exactly correct, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is correct and true, then why are so many of 
these long SAC missions flown, with hour after hour , grind after grind, 
if you can do so well with the simulators? I have seen the simulators 
I think they are fine equipment. 

General CALLAHAN. Well, sir, the simulators are fine equipment. | 
can speak from personal experience in this instance. I have had the 
B-—47 indoctrination or familiarization course. I have operated the 
flight simulator out at McConnell Air Force Base at Wichita and | 
know of its great value in training pilots in familiarization with the 
various systems of the aircraft and the procedures to be followed, not 
only for the pilot but for the copilot as well. There are the two 
positions in this particular flight simulator. It is not only to train the 
crews in the routine procedures and give them familiarity with the 

systems, but also to permit practice of procedures under emergency 
conditions to an extent which would be dangerous in the air. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make my point clear. Maybe 
some of this will have to be off the record. 

We get all of this story about— 

We take off from a certain base and fly a certain leg to a certain place, and 
another leg to another certain place, and finally we fly in on the leg to make the 
bomb drop, and then we take off and fly to certain other areas— 
covering in all several thousand miles of actual flying, much of which 
is purely routine. You do have your critical points of takeoff and 
landing and coming in over the target and breaking away. Why is tt 
so necessary just to keep them up in the air all those dozens of hours? 

General CALLAHAN. The facts are that you can do a lot with a 
simulator on the ground, but there is no way you can actually replace 
flying through the air. For instance, you have weather conditions 
that you w ill encounter that you do not get in a flight simulator. 

Mr. Scrivner. Lots of times you do not run into any particularly 
disturbing weather. 

General Catianan. That is quite true, but when you do you gain 
experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of these flights are clear up above the bad 
weather anyhow. 

General CALLAHAN. That is quite true. But you bave to get down 
and you have to get up. 
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Mr. Scrivner. All right. I agree that those are two critical 
points, plus coming in over the target. But I cannot understand 
this grind, grind, grind, grind, grind. 

General CALLAHAN. The best way I could answer that I think is 
to say that our strategic bombers are training to deliver bombs at 
creat distances. 
~ Mr. Scrivner. Surely. I know that. 

General CALLAHAN. Only through practice of flying long distances, 
actual practice through weather conditions and dealing with the 
problems that actually develop under such flights, meeting the 
physical requirements and mental requirements of such flights, can 
we gain a competence that will insure that our Strategic Air Command 
will be able to carry out its mission. 

Mr. ScrivNER. Do you mean to tell me you cannot get that 
physical and mental development and competence without a lot of 
this grind, grind, grind? 

General CALLAHAN. It is apparently General LeMay’s judgment 
that it cannot be obtained. I am sure it would be the judgment of 
any combat commander, that he must have training. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked the question was that it was 
raised by some of the crew members. You have given me the Air 
Force answer. 

While much of that may be true as to the SAC flights, why is it 
necessary when one of your KC-—97 tankers goes up into a flight to 
make a refueling, that, after the refueling is accomplished it has to 
stay up in the air for hours and grind, grind, grind doing nothing, 
costing much? 

General CALLAHAN. Well, sir, the operation of the tanker, in order 
to obtain maximum range for the bomber, requires that the tanker 
vo out, effect hook up and deliver its fuel at maximum range. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us concede that all of the things necessary to 
make its rendezvous have been done, and it has made contact and has 
refueled whatever plane is involved. The refueling has been done 
and is completed. Is there any reason why it should not return to its 
base instead of continuing to drone around through the air for several 
hours after that? 

General CALLAHAN. In simulating actual combat missions for the 
tanker as well as for the bomber, the tanker would have a requirement 
to come back home again, in order to refuel and be prepared for another 
mission. That would require a long flight back. 

I would not want to leave this subject, Mr. Serivner, without 
reporting to you that these requirements for training are continually 
reviewed. 

Mr. Scrivner. These questions I have asked are not mere idle 
curiosity, although once they are raised in my mind I try to work them 
out in my own mind. These questions are raised by the men who are 
(oing the jobs. That is what I am talking about. 

General CALLAHAN. I understand. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are pilots and copilots and crew members who 
have been in the air thousands of hours. They have encountered 
almost every weather condition you can possibly conceive of and still 
live through it. They cannot see any reason why—and I cannot, 
either—once you have taken the tanker up and made the contact that 
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you continue to grind, grind, grind before you ever come back to 
your base. 

General CaLuanANn. All that I can say to you, sir, is that the require. 
ments for those types of missions and continuing those flights after the 
contact is made are developed based on the best judgment of the mep 
who are responsible for the training and who are responsible for having 
the force ready to go. 

Mr. Scrivner. | hope some of the men who have raised these ques. 
tions read this answer. I hope they are satisfied, because I am not, 


SPECIAL CATEGORY ARMY PERSONNEL SERVING WITH AIR FORCE 


On page 9 you refer again to the SCARWAF, special category of 
Army troops serving with the Air Force. I thought we were told 
last year that there was a change contemplated whereby they would 
finally be transferred to the Air Force and not be special category 
troops. 

General CatLaHan. That is correct. It was expected that that 
would be done. However, it has not been resolved. It is again under 
very active consideration in the Office, Secretary of Defense, but in 
the light of not having a decision that would alter the present arrange- 
ment the budget was prepared on the basis that we would expect to 
continue to get this support. 

Mr. Scrivner. As to your budget it would not make much differ- 
ence, because you have to repay the Army for those men anyway, 
do you not? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; we pay the troops. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as the Air Force budget is concerned it would 
not make much difference whether they were directly Air Force or 
Army troops with the Air Force. 

General CALLAHAN. We do pay them, sir, but it involves not just 
the pay. It involves also planning as far as forces and Reserve forces 
are concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is still under study? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. It has some effect on our planning, 
too. 

OVERSEAS CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. In discussing manpower, on page 10, I wish you 
would furnish for the record the number of United States civilians 
who are serving overseas; and, as far as you can, what jobs they hold, 
either by classification or some other way. I do not care to burden 
you with a lot of detail, but I have seen some United States civilians 
overseas where there was no question in my mind at all but what an 
indigenous civilian could accomplish exactly the same work and maybe 
a little bit better, without the complications we have with a lot of our 
folks over there. 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. I am sure you are familiar with the 
project ‘‘Native Son.” It has been effective in reducing the number 
of civilians overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, I believe the suggestion for that 
was made by this committee, and it was at our emphatic urging that 
that program finally got pretty well underway. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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As of June 30, 1954, Air Force civilian employment outside of the continental 
United States was 116,719, of which 11,994 were United States citizens and the 
balance were foreign nationals. 

In certain areas indigenous personnel are available at skill levels which are 
economically feasible for the Air Force to use. Where this is so, they are being 
employed to replace United States civilians in similar skills and to release military 
personnel for operational and combat-type assignments. Generally the indige- 
nous employees lack the necessary supervisory abilities. Accordingly more and 
closer Supervision is necessary, which increases the number of supervisory United 
States civilians required. With this increase in supervision, the United States 
civilian complement is becoming more completely a supervisory staff. There 
are also limitations on the types of positions in which indigenous employees may 
be assigned because of security considerations. Sensitive positions, therefore, as 
well as supervisory positions, scientific, technical, professional and key managerial 
positions are representative of the types of positions held by United States 
civilians Overseas. 

Although the Air Force is now engaged in a program to review and control 
upward trends in higher-graded civilian positions, the increases in the level of 
responsibility of United States civilian positions overseas will necessarily be 
recognized under the Federal job classification system and reflected in pay scales. 


PILOT TRAINING RATE COMPARED WITH RATE OF PLANE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon was discussing with you the subject of 
training of pilots, and you pointed out that it also took quite a while 
toget the planes. Which can you get the quicker; a trained pilot or a 
finished plane? 

General CatLaAHAN. That depends, of course, upon your industrial 
base at the time you start and your training plant and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Picher told us last year, I believe, as the 
general rule you could train pilots faster than you could build planes. 

General CaLLAHAN. Then I certainly would not take issue with 
his report to you last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course that was a year ago; but that is my 
recollection. 

General CALLAHAN. The reason that I raised that point was that 
there has not been any change in that trend. Our aircraft are 
becoming more complicated, traveling at higher speeds. Consequently 
they do take a good while to produce. 

Mr. ScrtvNErR. We were also told in response to one question as to 
why we had so many trained pilots holding down desk jobs that the 
reason that was.true was because we had these pilots and had them 
trained, but it was not required at the time that they be piloting 
planes, and you just could not slough them off, since we had to have 
them as a trained reserve. Therefore, not having flying jobs for all 
of them we had to put them on desk jobs. Is that part of the ex- 
planation? 

General CALLAHAN. That is part of the explanation. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, you do have more pilots than you have 
active planes? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct; more than we have require- 
ments for. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you have a supply of trained pilots you fall back 
on to give you the time necessary to train your incoming pilots when 
and if they are needed? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct. 
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POLICY ON USE OF AIR FORCE RESERVES 


Mr. ScrivNER. On page 18 you speak of the Air Reserve Forces 
We have been told in a general way that the Air Force Reserve js 
going to be used in our carrier wings and whatnot. If an emergency 
should arise will those Air Force Reserve units be called back inj) 
service and serve as units, or will they, as when Korea started, }p 
broken up and put back into active service as individuals? 

General CALLAHAN. We will have for the next few years both condi. 
tions existing under mobilization. In other words, our aim would hp 
ultimately that we will have all of the units in such a condition tha 
they could fight as units. However, it is going to take us some time 
in order to achieve this condition. So as a result some will be called 
as units, some units will be combined in order to form units, and s 
on. It is my understanding that that sort of thing was done during 
the Korean activity. And in some cases units will be broken up and 
provide fillers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has that program been clearly explained to the Ai: 
Reserve units, so that they know that some of them can anticipate 
that their Reserve unit will be broken up and that they will be called 
back into service as individuals and not as a unit? 

General CALLAHAN. I am sure that the responsible people in the 
Reserve Establishment understand that at this time. Where all of the 
Reserve units are not fully equipped and they are not fully manned, 
they would not be able to carry out their M-day missions as units. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say the responsible ones. What about the 
men down in these units? The reason I ask this is because there are 
many things involved, but one question has always been raised: 
Why is there a lack of interest in the Reserve? How can it be thai 
sO many are not taking an active part? This is exactly one reason 
why they are not, because when the Korean war came along you ha 
some mighty fine Reserve units. They had been organized as units. 
They had trained as units. They knew their own officers and they 
knew their own noncommissioned officers and they knew each other 
and they had esprit and pride. What happened? They were called 
in, and within 24 hours, they were broken up and scattered to the 
four winds. 

They are not going to put up with that again. If you expect to 
have a strong Air Force Reserve and you do that again, in case of 
another emergency, I feel a voluntary Reserve will be a thing of th 
past. I am saying this with all frankness, because I am concerned 
about it. You are not going to be able to depend upon these men to 
be taken in that way again. They felt that they were let down. 
They felt that a promise had been made to them that they would 
train as a unit, go in as a unit and serve as a unit, and when that was 
not done they felt that the promise was not kept. Having that one 
promise not kept of course they are skeptical about other promises. 

As you say, you have not been as close to this, maybe, as some of 
the rest of us have. I know hundreds of these men. I have talked 
with them about this situation when they have almost cried. When a 
grown man is so worked up that he almost cries—men like that, who 
have faced danger of all kinds and still are that worked up about the 
thing—vou know it is a sincere interest and they do not like it one 
single bit. 
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I am just a little disappointed to hear what you have said, because 
[ know that many of these men in many of these units we have been 
talking about, in these Air Force Reserve units, feel that this time 
they are O organized as a unit, they are training as a unit, and they are 
going into service as a unit. If they are not, you had better tell them 
now, and not let them be disappointed if the bell rings. 

General CatLanan. Mr. Scrivner, the policy which I quoted was 
taken from a directive signed by our Chief of Staff on the 4th of 
January. It makes it clear that we are aiming at fully equipping the 
Reserve units and, I might add, manning them, of course, in order to 
carry out their D-day mission. 

I can tell you that planning for their utilization—and it must be 
long-range planning—is for the use of these units. We plan to have 
51 tactical wings from the Air Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking now just about the Air Force Reserve. 
Iam going to get to the Air National Guard in just a minute, because 
they are two separate and distinct organizations. 

General CALLAHAN. Surely. But in talking about the Air Force 
Reserve, it would not be an accurate statement if I indicated to you 
today that units which we have and which are not fully equipped and 
not fully manned, would be held intact. My feeling is that it would 
not be the best utilization of that resource. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if the Chief of Staff has made the policy, 
maybe he is the one who should be tr ying to answer these questions. 
These men do not like the idea of being merely re placements for the 
Air Force. What it amounts to is a replacement unit. 


POLICY ON USE OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


What about the Air National Guard? Will those units be called 
in as units, or will they be called in and then used as replacements 
for the Air Force? 

General CALLAHAN. Before leaving the Air Force Reserve, Mr. 
Scrivner, it would be well to mention that of course there is a great 
amount of individual training which is carried on. 

Mr. Scrivner. They understand that. 

General CALLAHAN. That is not what you are talking about? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. Those men understand that is individual 
training and that they will go back in as individuals. I was talking 
about the units, which are perhaps theoretical and not actual. Those 
men feel that they should go in as units, and I agree with them. 

General CALLAHAN. The Chief of Staff and the Air Staff as a whole 
are well aware of this feeling. As I say, our directive from the Chief 
of Staff is to aim at having these units fully effective to carry out their 
D-day mission. It is simply a question of how best to use them in the 
meantime until we arrive at that position. 

So far as the Air National Guard is concerned, the status of those 
units is different. Their status as units is considerably advanced on 
the whole over that of the Air Force Reserve units. As far as I know, 
to the extent that the units are capable of being used as units, it w ould 
be planned that they would perform as units. 


59565—55. 
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FLYING-HOURS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 21 you refer to the flying-hour program, 
Does the 125-hour figure or the 100-hour figure relate only to Reserye 
pilots, or does that refer to both Reserves and active-duty pilots. 

General CaLuanaANn. The flying-hours that are programed on the 
basis of an average of 125 hours for pilots assigned to cockpit positions 
and 100 hours for all other active-unit pilots refers both to pilots of the 
Air National Guard and pilots of the Air Force Reserve. I believe 
that is what you had in mind. 

Mr. Scrivner. But not those on active duty in the Air Force at 
the present time? 

General CALLAHAN. Well, in general, the 100-hour figure is con- 
sistent with that of the pilots in the regular Air Force who are on con- 
bat readiness training. A Reserve officer who is on active duty with 
the Air Force in a cockpit position is not limited to 125 hours. 


PROGRESS IN DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION OF DRONES 


Mr. Scrivner. You referred in some of your charts to tow targets, 
and drones, one of which is the Q-2. 

Is the Air Force satisfied with the progress which is being made 
with the Q-2? 

General Catuanan. I would like to ask General Gerrity, who ‘s 
here, to comment on that particular question. 

Mr. Scrivner. My reason for inquiring is based upon the fact that 
some time ago there was quite a bit of dissatisfaction about the prog- 
ress being made, and the Air Force expressed some desire to take over 
the testing itself, rather than having the testing carried on by the 
contractor. 

What has been done in regard to that? Has the Air Force taken it 
over, or is the same contractor still carrying on? 

General Grerrity. Sir, we are involved, as well as the contractor, in 
these tests of these drones, and we are not completely satisfied with 
our picture on drones today, but we are making progress in developing 
drones which will do the job for our higher speed aircraft. 

I am not familiar with this particular instance which you have in 
mind, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the use of the committee, will you please furnish 
us with a report on the Q-1 and Q-2, as to its status, who is handling 
it, and whether you are satisfied or whether any changes are contem- 
plated, and what has been accomplished to date and what the prospects 
are? 

General Gerrity. I will be glad to furnish that information, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you receive what is commonly referred to as 
progress reports on those items? 

General Grerritry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often are those made? 

General Grerriry. Certain types of reports are received monthly. 
We have our reviews periodically which are based on a quarterly 
report. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose you go back 4 or 5 months, or quarters, 00 
each one of them, and ascertain what your reports then show as com- 
pared to what they show now. 

General Gerrity. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Q-1 DRONE 


The Q—1 drone program was initiated by the Air Force to meet a Department 
of the Army requirement for an antiaircraft target drone. The contractor for 
this drone program was RadioPlane Corp. During fiscal year 1952 the Army 
withdrew from the Air Force their requirement for the Q—1 drone through actions 
taken by board 4 at Fort Bliss. They replaced the Q-1 requirement with one 
for a higher performance vehicle. The Q-—1 project was discontinued in 1952 
without going beyond the experimental stage. The research and development 
effort which went into the Q-1 was not wasted, however, inasmuch as the Q-1 
vehicle was selected for interim use in another missile program which the Air 
Force entered into. 

Q-2 DRONE 


The operational service test of the Q-2A by Air Proving Ground Command is 
scheduled to start as soon as possible after July 1, 1955. It will be conducted at 
Holloman Air Force Base. All testing has been accomplished by Air Force 
technicians since July 1954. The contractor for this drone is the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., San Diego, Calif. 

The Continental J69—-T—19 engine is now being phased in at the Ryan plant. 
This engine replaces the J—44 and is expected to give the performance required 
by the military characteristics. 

We are not fully satisfied with the present equipment. However, the prospects 
for overcoming all difficulties appears good. Recent flights at full altitude with 
the J-69 engine had good performance and good recovery but the engine had a 
flame out with 15 minutes fuel remaining. 

The B—26 aircraft is being modified as the launching platform for the OST 

hase. 
. The prospects for wide use of the Q—2 target drone in the Army and Air Force 
appears good. Two Q-—2 squadrons are being authorized Air Defense Command 
at Yuma. 

There will be at least another year of R and D on the XQ-2. This will probably 
become the Q—-2B. It will have the latest firing error indicator equipment avail- 
able. Passive radar reflectivity characteristics will be improved. Air-to-air 
radio control will be developed and installed. An automatic climb-control system 
will be in future models with a probable retrofit program for those now on pro- 
curement. Future models will also have available smoke generating equipment. 
Low-altitude control below 500 feet may be required by the Army. 

At the present time the Air Force has received 62 XQ-2 targets of which many 
have been expended in development and environmental tests. Approximately 120 
flights have been made to date, 


Q-2 STATUS AS OF MARCH 1954 


As of March 1954 the fiscal year 1954 quantity of 89 Q-2 drones had not yet 
been put on contract. This quantity was placed on contract in May 1954. At 
the beginning of fiscal year 1955, 41 additional Q-2 drones were directed for pro- 
curement and are presently in various stages of negotiation. No fiscal year 1956 
quantities are planned. 

The following is the production schedule for the total of 130 Q-2 drones which 
will be on contract durig this fiscal year. 


19056—\Feiee si ek. onc ee eeal 3 | 1955—November 
8 December 
11 | 1956—January 
September February 
October 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


PROGRESS 1N AIR FORCE BUILDUP 


Mr. Davis. I gathered from your statement, General Callahan, 
that from the time in late 1953 when the current program for the build- 
up of the Air Force was decided upon, that as far as having wings 
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organized, you have done a little bit better than we had reason to 
expect that you could, back in late calendar year 1953. 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct, in the sense that we have been 
able to activate one more wing during the current fiscal year than we 
had scheduled at that time, and we expect to activate 4 more wings— 
in other words, to be up to 131 wings rather than the 127 wings at the 
end of fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Davis. When we speak of the buildup of wings in the regular : 
Air Force, can you furnish us with comparable figures for the buildup 
of the Air Guard, and the Air Reserve wings for those same periods 
of time? 

In other words, I would like to have that information for the period 
of fiscal years 1954, through fiscal year 1957, projected. 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, that informa- 
tion has been furnished to the executive secretary. 

Mr. Davis. Is there any reason why that cannot be in the record? 

General CaLLaAHAN. I would like to verify that. However, I do 
not believe that there is anything on this chart which would deny 
its being released. At the present time it is classified, but I shall 
undertake to check that and determine whether or not that force 
buildup could be released for the record. 

Mr. Davis. I would appreciate it if you would. We can assume 
that at the same time during which these long-term objectives for 
the buildup of the regular Air Force wings were set, that comparable 
objectives were set for the Air Guard and the Air Reserve; can we not? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. You have set forth in your statement the planned 
buildup for the fiscal years 1954 to 1955 of the 131-wing Air Force, 
and it would seem that you could set right beside it the Air Reserve 
and Air Guard, and show those comparables. 

In other words, there was coordination at the time these objectives 
were set among the Regular Air Force, Air Reserve and Air National 
Guard? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct. There was a force program 
worked out for the Reserve forces which was a companion piece to 
that of the Regular forces. That picture, of course, was presented a 
year ago by General Picher to this committee. 

Mr. Davis. I will appreciate it if that information could be placed 
into the record, and if you cannot do so, I would appreciate your 
letting Mr. Crosby know about it, so he can at least make the infor- 
mation available to us as individuals of the committee. 

(A classified statement was furnished to the committee.) 


COMBAT READINESS OF AIR FORCE AND AIR RESERVES 


Mr. Davis. Do you use the same standards on this question of 
what you define rather briefly as ‘combat readiness,’’ in determining 
whether an Air Reserve wing or an Air National Guard wing is com- 
bat ready, as you would use for a wing of the Air Force? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Back on the record. 
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General CaLtuaHan. If I might, Mr. Davis, I would like to elaborate 
upon that a little. 

It must be recognized, of course, that in the sense of true combat 
readiness the Reserve forces, made up of the National Guard and the 
Air Force Reserve, could not be expected to achieve and to maintain 
the same level of combat capability as the regular establishment, 
inasmuch as it is doing this kind of work and this kind of training 
every day, rather than on a limited basis. 

My statement as regards their being considered on the same basis 
related rather to the concept of the units being ready to be mobilized, 
and to perform a mission after M-day, with combat-ready equipment 
and crews. 

Mr. Davis. Keeping in mind the three categories, the Regular 
Air Force units, the Air Reserve units, and the Air Guard units, 
would you submit for the record a statement as to the relative com- 
bat readiness in terms of total wings, as compared to the end of fiscal 
vear 1953? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

(A classified statement was furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Davis. Would you also supply for the members of the com- 
mittee the background and absolute figures for the intervening fiscal 
years, as well? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is what we were discussing before in that regard. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The combat readiness of the Air Force and the Air Reserve Forces is steadily 
improving. The size of the Air Force is not only growing from 106 wings to 121 


wings during fiscal year 1954 and 1955, but the combat readiness of this force is 
increasing substantially during the same 2 years. 

By the end of this fiscal year, 118 of 121 wings in the Air Force will be opera- 
tional and have combat capability. The greater part will have a high degree of 
readiness, being adequately manned, equipped and trained to perform their 
combat missions. The remaining three wings will have a low order of readiness 
because of recent activation or conversion to new equipment. 

In the Air Reserve Forces, most of the Air National Guard wings will be opera- 
tional by the end of fiscal year 1955. Although some deficiencies in equipment, 
personnel or facilities will still remain, all 27 wings will be operational and have 
combat capability by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Manning, equipping and training of the Air Force Reserve wings is also pro- 
ceeding. It is expected that the bulk of these 24 combat and airlift wings will be 
operational and have combat capability by the end of fiscal year 1957. 

(In addition a classified statement was furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Davis. Since we are talking in terms of the Regular Air Force, 
the Air National Guard, and the Air Reserve with 137 wings, 27 wings, 
and 24 wings, respectively, and inasmuch as these latter two categories 
would be expected to be mobilized in case of national emergency, it 
is proper to include all three categories which make up the 188 wings 
in talking about the defense capability of the Air Force; is that 
correct? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. The committee shall now adjourn until 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 
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MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PRO- 
GRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT 
AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) 

DUNCAN PRITCHETT, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH DI- 
VISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 

N. CECIL HILL, CHIEF, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER 

A. J. HEINTZMAN, OFFICE, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. General Bogart, 
what is the plan for this morning? 

General Bocarr. This morning, sir, we have the statement of 
the budget highlights for the fiscal year 1956 Air Forces estimates. 


Mr. Manon. All right. Will you proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force 
budget program for fiscal year 1956 which will be presented to you 
comprises $14,530 million of new obligational authority, plus $325 
million of prior year unprogramed funds, for a program total of 
$14,855 million. As pointed out in previous statements, the fiscal 
year 1956 budget before you does not include an appropriation request 
for military construction, the proposed military pay increase, or other 
requirements which are provided for in proposed legislation. The 
request for funds for these items will be submitted at a later date. 
This request for appropriations ($14,530 million) is $3,602 million 
higher than the comparable amount of $10,928 million appropriated 
last year. However, it will be recalled that the Air Force require- 
ments for the fiscal year 1955 program were satisfied partially by 
applying prior year unprogramed balances, reducing Air Force needs 
for new appropriations accordingly. 
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REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 FUNDS 


Department of the Air Force distribution of fiscal year 1956 request for funds by 
appropriation ! 


{Millions of dollars] 


Percentage 


Amount distribution 


Appropriation 


\ireraft and related procurement -- 

Major procurement other than aircraft_-_.- 
Maintenance and operations-- Je 
Military personnel _ _ - 

Research and development... 

Reserve personnel _ 

\ir National Guard--. 


Total_. 


$6, 100 
400 
3, 780 


3, 440 | 


570 
40 


200 | 


42. 


a 
2 


14, 530 


Does not include military construction inasmuch as funds for this purpose will be requested at a later 
late. 


The distribution of the Air Force’s request for fiscal year 1956 
appropriations is shown on this chart. You will note that about half 
of this request is required for day-to-day operating expenses in the 
military personnel and maintenance and operations appropriations. 
The major procurement areas, for aircraft and other major items, 
constitute 44.7 percent of the request. Three and nine-tenths percent 
of the total is for research and development (including, for the first 
time, the supporting operational costs) and 1.7 percent provides for 
the Reserve Forces. 

(The following table was supplied for the record :) 


Department of the Air Force appropriations, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


[Millions of dollars] 


| 


Appropriation 


\ircraft and related procurement 


Major procurement other than aircraft__.---.------- 
Acquisition and construction of real property. oe 


Maintenance and operations--.------ 
Military personnel BRE 
Research and development _ win dal 
Reserve personnel 

Air National Guard - - ----- - 
Contingencies 


TOAGhiisess 


Fiscal year | 


1954 
enacted 


3, 495. 
600. 
240. 

3, 155. 

3, 285. 
440. 


14. ¢ 


147. 
31. 


11, 408. § 


1955 
enacted 


, 760. 0 
674.4 
630. ( 

3, 502. 

3, 356. 

418, 

28. 

160. 
28. 0 


11, 557.9 


Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year 
1956 
requested 


, 100. 0 
400. 0 


3, 780. 0 
3, 440.0 
570. 0 
40.0 
200. 0 

(?) 


3 14, 530. 0 


To be submitted to Congress at a later date. 

? Requirements are provided for in other Air Force appropriations in fiscal year 1956. 
' Excludes funds for proposed military pay raise, etc. under proposed legislation, the request for which 
sto be submitted to Congress at a later date. 


Note.—Columns do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


General Bogart. A comparison of the fiscal year 1956 appropriation 
request with funds appropriated for fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 
1955 is shown in this tabulation. It should be noted that our fiscal 
year 1955 programs in the aircraft and related procurement, and 
major procurement other than aircraft, appropriations are con- 
siderably larger than the amounts appropriated for fiscal year 1955. 
You wil il recall that the Air Force lowered its fiscal year 1955 request 
for new funds because we were able to utilize sizable sums of prior year 
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funds for application to the fiscal year 1955 program. This situatioy 
was discussed before the Appropriations Committees last year, and 
will be illustrated in a subsequent chart. 

The increase in fiscal year 1956 in the maintenance and operations, 
and military personnel, appropriations is the natural result of ay 
orderly buildup toward our 137-wing objective. These are the 
appropriations which bear the costs of day-to-day operations. The 
increase in the research and development appropriation is due to the 
fact that in fiscal year 1956 we have echaded indirect costs of ou 
research and development program which heretofore have been pro- 
vided for in other appropriations. From a program standpoint, the 
fiscal year 1956 program is at about the same level as the fiscal year 
1955 program. 

The increase in the Reserve personnel and Air National Guard 
appropriations is in consonance with our objective of maintaining an 
effective Reserve equipped with up-to-date equipment and capable 
of becoming an integral part of our active forces if and when the 
occasion demands. 

No request for fiscal year 1956 funds is being made for contingencies, 
inasmuch as this appropriation account is being abolished and the 
requirements previously budgeted for under this title have been 
provided for in other areas. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 programs showing distribution 
by appropriation ! 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 





| Percentage Percentage 


| tion tion 





Amount | distribu- Amount distribu- 
| 


tor oo 
> 1 De 
Oo] PNNNNWOOe 


$6, 100 
725 
3, 780 
3, 440 
570 
40 
200 

(2) 


14, 855 100.0 


Aircraft and related procurement__-- ; zy $5, 315 
Major procurement other than aircraft. _____._- 935 
Maintenance and operations : a 3, 432 
Military personnel 5 ene 

Research and development__-__.___._- 75 
Reserve personnel : | 31 
Air National Guard_.- i 164 
Contingencies ; 28 


_ 


13, 838 100. 








1 Does not include military construction program for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 
2 Requirements are provided for in other Air Force appropriations in fiscal year 1956. 


General Bocarr. As I mentioned earlier, the Air Force program 
for fiscal year 1956 totals $14,855 million, excluding military construc- 
tion. As may be noted from this chart, this compares with our fiscal 
year 1955 program of $13,838 million. To facilitate comparison, 
military construction has been excluded from the fiscal year 1955 
program. 

On a program basis, the procurement areas (‘‘Aircraft and related 
procurement” and ‘Major procurement other than aircraft’’ appro- 
priations) account for 45.2 percent of the fiscal year 1955 program, 
as compared with 46 percent of the fiscal year 1956 program. In 
these areas our fiscal year 1955 program includes the application of 
prior year funds, as we indicated to your committee last year. 

In presenting our budget last year, you will recall that the Air 
Force anticipated the application of $1,645 million of prior year funds 
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to the fiscal year 1955 program in the “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment area,”’ ‘and that we reduced our request for new funds by that 
amount. ‘At that time, we were in the process of conducting a thor- 
ough analysis of our procurement program, and the figure of $1,645 
million represented our best estimate at that time. As time passed 
and the cancellation and adjustment of contracts were accomplished, 
we found that we were able to recoup a greater amount. 

Our fiscal year 1955 program in this appropriation area now totals 
$5,314 million as compared with $4,405 million program which we 
presented last year. This is possible because we were able to increase 
the amount of prior year funds which could be applied from the 
original estimate of $1,645 million to $2,470 million. The major part 
of this increase constitutes additional recoupment of prior years funds. 
Had not these additional funds been available for use in financing 
the fiscal year 1955 program, funds for some of the requirements 
which are now in our current year program would have been deferred 
to fiscal year 1956, and would have increased our requirement for 
new funds. 


(Chart No. 4) 
PLANNED OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds available for obligation and obligational activity in the direct 

appropriations, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 

[In millions of dollars] 

Fiscal year 1954: Amount 
Unobligated balance carried over from the prior year- ais $5, 250 
New obligational authority (appropriations) eae as _. 11, 409 
Recovery of prior year obligations _ - el .. 2,596 
Cash and comparative transfers - ; Bt 146 


Appropriated funds available for obligation __ 19, 401 
Obligations during year eae es a 12, 025 


Unobligated balance, end of year - 7, 376 
Not available for obligation in following year_ ids 318 


Available for obligation in following year - 7, 058 


Fiscal year 1955: 
Unobligated balance carried over from the prior year__- q, 058 
New obligational authority (appropriations) - - - - _- 5 11, 558 
Recovery of prior year obligations - - ; 574 
Cash and comparative transfers _ - eae 294 
Appropriated funds available for obligation __ : 19, 484 
Estimated obligations during year tac: ttn areata 14, 758 


Estimated unobligated balance, end of year_- : 4, 726 
Not available for obligation in following year - - - -- 50 


Available for obligation in following year _----------- ‘ 4, 676 

Fiscal year 1956: 
Estimated unobligated balance carried over from prior year_- ; 4, 676 
New obligational authority requested _ - Lets 14, 530 


{stimated appropriated funds available for obligation _ - - 19, 206 
Estimated obligations during year _ - 


Estimated unobligated balance, end of year__-- 
Not available for obligation in following year _- 


Available for obligation in following year _- 
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General Bocarr. This chart shows in summary form the sources of 
appropriated funds available for obligation in fiscal years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956, together with actual obligations in fiscal year 1954 and esti- 
mated obligations during fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. The 
top bar for each year gives the breakdown of funds available for obliga- 
tion; i. e., unobligated funds carried over from the preceding year, 
funds recouped by the cancellation and/or adjustment of prior year 
obligations, funds appropriated for each fiscal year, and cash and 
comparative transfers. The bottom bar for each fiscal year shows 
the utilization and disposition of these funds; i. e., obligations incurred 
during the fiscal year, funds unobligated at ‘the end of the fiscal year 
which expire for obligational purposes and which revert to the Treasury 
when the appropriation subsequently lapses for expenditure purposes, 
and funds unobligated at the end of the year which carry over into the 
following year and are available for obligational purposes. 

During fiscal year 1956, we estimate that we will obligate $15,551 
million against funds appropriated. This figure compares with our 
obligational estimate in fiscal year 1955 of $14,758 million, and actual 
obligations in fiscal year 1954 of $12,025 million. 

Mr. Manon. That shows we are on an upward spending curve? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. Obligations are increasing. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


The Air Force ended fiscal year 1954 with an unobligated carryover 
into fiscal year 1955 of $7,058 million, and we anticipate carryovers of 
unobligated funds at the end of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 of 
$5,726 million and $3,655 million, respectively. 

The unobligated balance of $5,726 million estimated for June 30, 
1955, includes $1,050 million associated with the mutual defense pro- 
gram. Accordingly the estimated unobligated carryover at the end 
of fiscal year 1955 for Air Force program amounts to $4,676 million. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you a question at that point. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is that $3,655 million apparently a safe and sound 
carryover figure for fiscal 1956? 

General Bocartr. We think it is, sir. As I mention a little later, 
the Procurement people think we are being a little too pessimistic on 
that, but this is an estimate based on our best experience, and | am 
hoping it is a little high. 

Mr. Manon. If you are able to conclude the fiscal year 1956, which 
would be June 30, 1956, with a $3.6 billion carryover, why is it neces- 
sary to have such a large sum on June 30, 1955, at the end of fiscal year 
1955? 

General Bocarr. Well, sir, we are still in the process of reprogram- 
ing many of our procur ements. This is what we anticipate will | 
result from these actions. We think we will be coming to a fairly 
stable situation during fiscal 1956 and that we will have a carryover 
of that magnitude, which would be rather normal. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you think you will have gone quite a 
long way in modernizing the Air Force, which you expect to be quite 
modern in fiscal 1957. You have more or less reached your objective, 
except for a continuation of a program of keeping the Air Force 
from degenerating into a state of obsolete and obsolescent aircraft? 
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General Bogart. That is correct, sir. The major procurements for 
the 137-wing force will be initiated by that time. From then on it is 
modernization more than a new build-up. 

Mr. Davis. That $3.6 billion certainly is not comparable to the 
$5.7 billion. You have almost $2 billion in that figure of June 30, 
1955 that is not reflected in your figure of $3.6 billion, have you not? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. We do not show an estimated 
unobligated balance as of June 30, 1956 for acquisition and construc- 
tion of real property because we have not submitted our fiscal year 
1956 budget for military construction funds. With the addition of 
unobligated military construction funds, the June 30, 1956, unobligated 
carryover would go up probably to the order of $4 billion, sir. There 
are some MDAP figures which would go in there, which we do not yet 
know about. 

Mr. Manon. To make those figures comparable it seems to me you 
should have left out in fiscal 1955 the item for acquisition and con- 
struction of real property. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; I suppose we should have. We should 
have left those out or else made an estimated figure in the 1956 one. 
It will probably be of the order of $4.7 billion altogether. 

Mr. Davis. When you say “altogether” what do you mean? 

General Bocart. Including acquisition and construction. 

Mr. Davis. And MDAP? 

General Bocartr. And MDAP, yes. 

Mr. Davis. You are estimating that somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.1 billion? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir, about $1 billion. 

Mr. Davis. The two combined? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. It is difficult to forecast June 30, 1956 
unobligated carryovers for military construction and MDAP until we 
know what these programs will be. 

In developing the fiscal year 1956 budget, the Air Force has at- 
tempted to reflect a more realistic forecast of unobligated balances 
which will remain available at the end of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal 
year 1956 for carryover into subsequent years. This should give you 
a better insight into our planned financial operations. Heretofore, 
except in the areas of military construction, estimates of programed 
carryover of unobligated funds were limited to those funds for engineer- 
ing changes and first destination transportation which normally 
occur in subsequent years. Thus, the estimates of unobligated carry- 
overs shown in previous budgets did not approach the amounts 
which were eventually reported in the accounting records at the end 
of the budget year, since the accounting reports showed all unobligated 
carryovers, both programed and unprogramed. This disparity is 
minimized by showing in the budget estimates our most realistic 
forecasts of the probable unobligated balances which will exist at the 
end of the current and budget fiscal years. These estimates are in fact 
projections based on past experience. We hope that we have been 
pessimistic. Our procurement people think that we have been. I 
sincerely hope to be able to tell you next year that our carryovers were 
smaller than we forecast. 

You have been given the general explanation for these carryovers— 
the complete end item concept by previous witnesses. With General 
Gerrity’s help, I should like to go into the significant factors which 
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create these carryovers a little later. First, however, I should like to 
complete the Air Force fiscal picture as it applies to our 1956 budget 
estimates. 

(Chart No. 5 is as follows:) 


Summary of unobligated balances available for obligation in subsequent years as of 
end of each year 


{In millions of dollars] 





Estimated | Estimated 
as 0) as of 
30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


| Actualas of | 


Appropriation | June 30, 1954 | j 
| moe | June 


‘ | 
Aircraft and related procurement eer eT $4, 629. 1 1 $3, 625. 0 $3, 350.0 
Major procurement other than aircraft___- anon 1, 083. 8 21, 150.0 250.0 
Acquisition and construction of real property.--...-----------| 1, 219. 7 859. 7 
Research and development Pt ER ay eer 125. 5 91.5 


Total. _-. ist | 7, 058. 0 | 5, 726. 1 


! Include $700 million associated with the MDA program. 
2 Includes $350 million associated with the MDA program. 
3 Does not reflect possible unobligated balances of fiscal year 1956 funds for military construction. 
The appropriation request for these funds will be submitted at a later date. 


Note.—Columns do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


General Boaart. Air Force expenditures during fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1956 are estimated at $15,200 million and $15,600 
million, respectively. It should be noted that the fiscal year 1956 
expenditure estimate of $15,600 million does not reflect expenditures 
from funds which will be subsequently requested for military con- 
struction, the proposed pay increase, etc. It is estimated that ex- 
penditures during fiscal year 1956 from these funds will be in the 
neighborhood of $200 million, thus increasing the Air Force expendi- 
ture estimate for fiscal year 1956 to $15,800 million. 

From the tabulation before you, it will be noted that actual expend- 
itures in fiscal year 1954 totalled $15,669 million. Thus, the Air 
Force has reached a general plateau in disbursements. This is the 
result of payments being made against contracts that have been 
placed in past years for long lead-time production items, principally 
aircraft, plus our increasing day-to-day costs as the Air Force moves 
closer to its 137-wing force objective. 

It should be pointed out that the term “expenditues”’ represents 
the net drain on funds in the United States Treasury. In other words, 
expenditures reflect the net effect of checks drawn on the United 
States Treasury by the disbursing officers and deposits made to the 
United States Treasury in the form of reimbursements and refunds. 

(Charts Nos. 6 and 7 are as follows:) 
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Air Force expenditures, fiscal years 1954-1956 
[Millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Appropriation ao 1955 esti- | 1956 esti- 
= 1954 actual mate | mate 
| 
| ad 
Direct appropriations: | 
Aircraft and related procurement. -.--...--...-----------| 6, 909. 6, 400.0 | 6, 150. 0 
Major procurement other than aircraft__ bie Siaeat 855. ¢ 900. 0 925.0 
Acquisition and construction of real property ---- ow 926.9 | 850.0 | 950. 0 
Maintenance and operations oe 3, 033. ! 3, 240.0 3, 450.0 
SERINE. hi. Sani 263 2i sc ddcowtddees -dteb wen 3, 186. 3, 250. 0 3, 300.0 
Research and development. -...........---.---.-- : 444. § | 425.0 540.0 
Reserve personnel . 21. 28.0 | 38.0 
Air National Guard ; 128. 6 | 160. 0 180. 0 
Contingencies--_------ naimeputek adidas tte trotenc meets 28.9 | 26.0 2.0 
| Sahni cia hath 
Total direct appropriations 15, 536. 4 | 15, 279.0 15, 535. 0 
Miscellaneous accounts 132. 1 | —79.0 65.0 
| 
| 





Grand total | 15, 668. 5 15,200.0} 1 15,600.0 





1 Excludes expenditures of $200 million from funds to be requested at a later date for military construc- 
tion and for proposed military pay increase, etc., under proposed legislation. 


Status of Air Force unexpended funds at end of fiscal years 1953-56 
{In billions of dollars] 





| 
| Fiscal | Fiscal 
Status | year | year 


| 1953 | 1954 


Unliquidated obligations for which disbursements will be made | 
in subsequent years 
Unobligated balances 








Not available for obligation in following year 
Available for obligation in following year: 
Direct appropriations 
Working capital accounts 











Unexpended balance 


! Less than $50 million. 


Mr. Manon. Let me interrupt a moment. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is difficult to get these figures all in mind. I think 
we all need to have in mind approximately what the estimated cost 
will be of maintaining the 137-wing Air Force after fiscal year 1957. 
I know we have had that figure before. We have discussed it. How- 
ever, I do not have it in my mind. What is your best guess on it? 

General Bogart. Personally, sir, I think it will level off somewhere 
in the vicinity of $16 billion. 

Mr. Manon. You say “personally.’”’ Has the Air Force made an 
authoritative official statement with respect to what it looks like? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; I believe that is just about the figure. 
Now it may vary materially one way or the other, but I would ‘like, 
if] may, to check that figure and correct it for the record. 

Mr. Manon. You may do so. 

General Bocarr. I feel, sir, that on the order of $16 billion is our 
level-off estimate. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, for quite a number of years, perhaps, 
as we can best now foresee, we would expect an Air Force program of 
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in the neighborhood of $16 billion? It might vary $1 billion one way 
or the other? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; that is quite correct. When we achieve 
our 137-wing force objective the percentage of the total in the per- 
sonnel and maintenance and operations areas will be a little higher, 

Mr. Manon. And a little less in the procurement area? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Even so, it seems to me in view of the vast sums we 
are spending on airplanes that when you get almost a completely 
modern Air Force you ought to be able to procure a lot less and still 
keep modern. It seems that figure might be a little high. 

General Bocart. If anything, sir, that figure would appear to be 
a etn bit low for the next 4 or 5 years. That is why I hesitate a little 
on that. 

It depends to a large extent on the progress we make in connection 
with guided missiles in the procurement areas. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we go forward with a heavy program 
on guided missiles your costs are going to skyrocket in that field? 

General Boaart. Yes, sir. 

It is estimated that unexpended balances as of June 30, 1956, will 
be reduced to $18.9 billion, the lowest point since 1951. The highest 
fiscal year-end unexpended balance was reached at June 30, 1953— 
$28.1 billion. Thus, as you will notice from the chart, in the 3-year 
period ending June 30, 1956, the Air Force will have reduced this 
unexpended balance by $9.2 billion. This is the natural result of 
receiving deliveries for items having a long procurement lead-time. 

The vertical bars on this chart represent the total funds available 
to the Air Force as of the close of each fiscal year, as well as the 
status of these funds. As of June 30, 1953, the Air Force had an 
unexpended balance with the United States Treasury of $28.1 billion. 
Of this amount we had outstanding unpaid contracts, or in accounting 
terms ‘unliquidated obligations’ of $22.4 billion. By the end of 
fiscal year 1955, we expect these unliquidated obligations to have 
been reduced to $14.6 billion. Our estimate for the end of fiscal 
year 1956 is also $14.6 billion. 

It must be borne in mind that unliquidated obligations of this 
magnitude are normal and can be expected to continue under the 
present Air Force program. These unliquidated obligations represent 
outstanding orders in the hands of industry for which funds are 
earmarked as obligations. 


STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


Considerable attention has been given to determining any operating 
areas in which increased efficiency may be attained by utilizing stock 
and industrial funds. The criteria for such determination includes 
whether an effective buyer-seller relationship may be established and 
whether the benefits of improved stewardship and of a higher degree 
of cost consciousness will be generated and accrue to the Air Force 
by these types of operations. 

Detailed statements and analyses of the stock and industrial funds 
will be presented in the latter part of these hearings. My remarks, 
therefore, will be general in nature. 
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No new divisions of the stock fund have been established during 
the past 12 months. The scope of the Medical-Dental Division of the 
fund, however, was enlarged on July 1 last to include in the fund the 
inventories of these supplies which are maintained at base level. 
This is consistent with the prediction which was made during the 
hearings last year. In addition, the procedures for the collection of 
accounts receivable in the Aviation Fuels Division have been improved 
with the result of materially reducing the interim between the sale 
of fuels to consumers and the point in time at which the related cash 
is credited to the stock fund. By virtue of increased utilization, the 
Air Force has been able to reduce the working capital required to 
finance these stocks by approximately $25 million. It is believed 
that an additional reduction of $10 or $15 million in operating capital 
can be effected through further refinements in our collection pro- 
cedures. 

A Commissaries and Commissary Stores Division of the stock fund 
will be activated on July 1, 1955. Sales will be made to commis- 
saries, Organizational messes, service hospitals, and open messes. 
The estimated sales volume of this Division during the fiscal year 1956 
will be $375 million. 

A field test of stock funding in local procurement stores is currently 
being conducted at Langley Air Force Base, Va. Headquarters, 
United States Air Force and Headquarters, Air Materiel Command 
are currently working on plans for placing all local purchase type 
(common use) items under the Air Force stock fund. 

Seven printing plants were industrialized on July 1, 1954, making a 
total of eight printing establishments now operating on this basis. 
Asurvey is being made to determine whether further industrialization 
in this field is practicable. 

A field test has been made to determine the practicability of indus- 
trializing the Air Force laundry and dry cleaning plants. The results, 
so far, are promising and industrialization in this area is targeted for 
July 1, 1955. This will involve 78 laundries and 28 cleaning plants. 
The tests indicate that material savings will be effected by this type 
of operation. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD 


At this point, I should like to return to the subject of unobligated 
balances and outline for you the many factors and situations which 
contribute to unobligated carryovers in our continuing appropriations. 

You know that our budget estimates are based on the force objec- 
tives recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the 
National Security Council and the President, and the program for the 
attainment of these objectives laid out by our planners. This overall 
program is analyzed in detail to determine the points in time when 
definitive action must be taken in order that the required equipment 
will be ready, construction of the new facilities will be completed, 
spares and spare parts will be on hand in our depots, personnel will 
_ properly trained, and the whole pattern will emerge as a coordinated 
whole. 

To carry out this time-table, many of our major item procurements 
must be initiated well in advance of delivery dates because of the long 
production lead-time required. We determine the total dollar value 
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of the complete and items for which contracts must be initiated jp 
the budget year. ‘These requirements are incorporated in our budget 
as our budget year program. In other words, the program we present 
in the budget year includes the total dollars required to carry out the 
procurement of major items of equipment, on which it is necessary 
to initiate action in the budget year, in order that the major items wil] 
be delivered in phase with our overall schedule. 

Complete end-item budgeting provides the Congress with a picture 
of the cost of the program being presented rather than including only 
that which would be placed under contract during the budget year, 
Further, it provides a sound basis of program control, and enables the 
Congress to finance a whole program without requiring succeeding 
Congresses to rereview these programs. In providing all of the funds 
required for the end-term program, Congress places the responsibility 
and provides the management tools so that the Air Force can carry 
out its overall program with the greatest degree of efficiency and 
economy. 

In the presentations which will follow, we are prepared to justify 
these program requirements. We will ask that you approve the pro- 
gram and appropriate the funds required to finance it. In requesting 
these funds, however, we wish to make it clear that we do not expect 
to obligate the entire amount during the budget year. Sizable 
amounts are expected to remain unobligated at the end of fiscal year 
1956. 

Let us take a look at chart No. 5 again. You will note that our 
actual unobligated carryover into fiscal year 1955 amounted to $7,058 
million, and that we expect carryovers at the end of fiscal year 1955 of 
$5,726 million and at the end of fiscal year 1956, of $3,655 million. 

As Mr. Davis pointed out, I should qualify that last figure, in that 
it does not include the unobligated carryover for MDAP or for mili- 
tary construction. 

More than three-fourths of our unobligated carryover at the end of 
fiscal year 1954, as well as that estimated for the end of this fiscal year, 
is accounted for in our major item procurement area; the ‘Aircraft 
and related procurement” and “Major procurement other than air- 
craft”? appropriations. These are the appropriations from which we 
procure our aircraft and other “hard goods,” the items which have 
long production lead times. 

I should like to ask General Gerrity to outline for you the steps in 
the procurement cycle which make up a major end item procurement. 


OBLIGATION PATTERN INCIDENT TO AIRCRAFT 
PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


General Grerriry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a short 
statement and discuss the cycle from the chart. It is the policy of 
the Air Force to budget for the total cost of the aircraft in the program 
even though we know that some of the funds will not be obligated 
during the budget year. We believe that this method of budgeting 
has many advantages over budgeting for only those funds which we 
will obligate during the budget year. This method provides the 
Congress” and ourselves with a complete picture of the cost of the 
program, rather than an increment of the total which has no sound 
basis. Further, it allows us to finance a complete program, based on 
a computation of our time-phased requirements to attain the objec- 
tives laid down by the Congress, and we fell that it allows the Air 





Force to carry out its program with the greatest degree of efficiency 
and economy. 

When we set out to accomplish a buying program we need the 
assurance that we have the authority to carry out the commitments 
we must make with industry, to insure an orderly, time-phased, 
accomplishment of our objectives. Our position with the Congress, 
in this instance, could be likened to our position in dealing with 
industry. We, in effect, assume a contractual commitment with the 
Congress, to do a certain job over a prescribed period of time, just 
as we enter into bilateral agreements with industry. As you will 
see from the chart I will show in a moment, our obligation actions 
with the contractor are necessarily done on an incremental basis 
over a period of time. However, at the outset, he must plan to do 
a complete job for us and therefore must make certain commitments 
with his suppliers, his subcontractors, his labor force, and his banker. 
He must make certain commitments from his capital resources in 
order to insure that he can do for us what we are asking when we 
launch the program. I feel that we are in a similar position with 
the Congress and we need your authority to carry out the commit- 
ments we make to you when we outline our program objectives. 

These estimates, of unobligated balances, represent a determined 
effort to reflect the highest possible degree of realism so the Congress 
will have a better insight to our financial operations. To better 
understand that these unobligated carryovers are an inevitable part 
of our system of budgeting and buying, it must be kept in mind that 
aircraft are not procured by one contractual action for each model. 
Separate contracts must be negotiated for the airframe, the engines, 
and other major components which make up the complete weapon, 
such as the armament system, the communications equipment, and so 
forth. Consequently, it may require hundreds of contractual actions, 
or in other words, obligation actions, to procure the complete aircraft. 
Additionally, other contractual actions are required, over an extended 
period of time, to definitize the spare parts, to incorporate engineering 
changes, and to adjust prices from time to time during the life of the 
contracts. These three areas account for the bulk of the unobligated 
carryover, but other factors have an influence on the total. For 
example, funds for first destination transportation of long leadtime 
materiel are not obligated until subsequent years when the deliveries 
are made. Additionally, we occasionally experience a delay in 
obligations when we encounter difficulty in getting the specifications 
developed to the degree necessary for definitizing the contract, and 
we have also experienced other delays in negotiation and consumma- 
tion of contracts, which could contribute to the unobligated balance 
at the end of the budget year. 

This chart is illustrative of the full buying cycle for a typical air- 
plane, and shows why it is necessary that unobligated balances are 
carried over from year to year. An appreciation for the magnitude 
of the carryover can be gotten when you consider that this cycle is 
followed for each of the various models in the program. The chart 
also serves to show the reasons for the obligated, but unexpended, 
funds which are always in the program and why it is necessary that 
these major procurements be made from “no year’ appropriations as 
contrasted to the annual appropriations which are used for other 
operations. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Now, sir, I must apologize for a somewhat complex chart here, 
but the job of procurement is somewhat complex in itself, so if you 
will bear with me I will key the chart for you and then go on to de- 
scribe the program. 

(Chart explanation off the record.) 

(The following explanation of the chart was submitted later:) 


To understand the obligation pattern resulting from our way of doing business, 
it must be kept in mind that aircraft are not procured by one contractual action 
for each model. Separate contracts must be negotiated for the airframe, the 
engines, and all the various components which make up the armament system, 
the communication equipment and so forth. Consequently it requires hundreds 
of contractual actions, or in other words obligation actions, to place on order 
the complete aircraft, initially. Other contractual actions are required, in addi- 
tion, to definitize the spare parts, to incorporate engineering changes and to ad- 
just prices during the production life of the contracts. 

This chart is illustrative:of the full buying cycle for a typical aircraft model. 
The horizontal scale is in years, starting with program review, and continuing 
through periods of negotiation, manufacturing, and delivery. 

The first bar on the chart shows a typical airframe contracting pattern. The 
aircraft is released for procurement early in the program year, after a period 
of program review. Then follows a period of negotiation which ends with the 
large black triangle which signifies the initial obligation. The other parts of the 
bar represent the manufacturing leadtime and the period of delivery. The small 
triangles under the manufacturing leadtime and delivery bars, and the one after 
the delivery bar indicate engineering changes or redeterminations which may 
result in additional obligations (or deobligations) that late in the cycle. 

The second item on the chart is made up of staggered bars representing the 
airframe spares pattern. Spares are contracted for in increments by a series of 
provisioning actions, and the obligations (indicated by the small triangles) are 
recorded in steps as the actual lists of parts are determined and affixed to the 
airframe contract. The final provisioning action may take place as late as 90 
days prior to final delivery of the airplanes. 

The next bars represent the procurement of the installed and spare engines, 
which may have to be ordered before or after the airframe. On the chart the 
point of initial obligation (the large triangle) is shown as occurring close in time 
to the corresponding point on the airframe bar. The delivery period for the 
installed engines leads the delivery period for the airframe by the time the engines 
must be in the airframe contractors’ plant during the assembly and test. 

Following the engines, is another section of staggered bars representing the 
successive provisioning of engine spare parts. 

Next comes a series of bars representing all the other Government-furnished 
property which is procured as required. This category includes the components 
of the armament systems, the communications equipment, the wheels, the tires, 
the photographic equipment, the special tools and test equipment, and so forth. 
Under the forward purchasing policy, the short leadtime items are not procured 
until well into the first succeeding year, as shown by the large triangles. 

Following the other Government-furnished equipment is the related spares and 
spare parts for such equipment. 

The components reauired for training maintenance technicians are procured 
— a provisioning procedure like spare parts and the obligation pattern is 
similar. 

In recapitulation: The period of initial obligation is represented by the heavy 
black bar. It spans the end of the program year, and extends into the first 
succeeding year. 

_ The period of initial obligation of spares (the first narrow black bar) starts 
in the program year and extends into the period of delivery. 

The period of obligation adjustment, for engineering changes and price redeter- 
minations (the second narrow black bar), starts ordinarily in the first succeeding 
year and may extend even beyond the last delivery, particularly in those instances 
where some negotiation difficulty is encountered in the final determination of 
prices. 

The period of obligation of transportation charges (the third narrow black bar) 
begins with the flow of components and ends with the delivery of the last spare 
Part. 
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The final bar shows that expenditures may start (in a small way) in the program 
year and extend beyond the period of obligation adjustment and into the fourth 
year beyond the budget year. 

This is the way that the Air Force procures an airplane and it demonstrates 
graphically why it is necessary that unobligated balances are carried forward 
from year to year, when you consider that this type of procurement cycle jg 
followed for each of the various types of aircraft in our program. The production 
cycle also explains the reasons for the unexpended, although obligated, balances 
required to be carried over from year to year. It graphically demonstrates why 
the appropriations for these major procurements are made in ‘“‘no year’’ appro- 
priations (available until expended) rather than in the so-called annual appro- 
priations which are available for obligation only until the close of the fiscal year, 
and for expenditure for 2 additional years. It is conceivable that this type of 
procurement could be financed under an annual appropriation which would 
eliminate the problem of ‘‘unobligated balances.’? However, as you can gee 
from the chart, this would be extremely complicated in budgeting and adminis- 
tering the funds. 


This typical obligating and expenditure pattern is based on a trouble-free 
production plan. Should unforeseen delays arise because of missing development 
milestones, production difficulties or strikes, the whole pattern and some of the 
obligating points slip toward the right, thus delaying the points at which obliga- 
tions are incurred. 

Mr. Manon. General, I believe you said a few moments ago that 
the major amount of funds unobligated at the end of the fiscal year 
would represent such items as came along after your original contract 
for a given product, such as an airplane. In other words, you do not 
order everything you need in connection with an airplane when you 
first order the airplane, and you do not contract for all that when you 
first start the process of procurement. 

What percentage of funds is unobligated at the end of fiscal year 
1954, let us say, by reason of changes in programs and so forth? Do 
you understand the question? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We discussed that in the full committee at one time. 
I was under the impression that that would account for a tremendous 
sum of money. 

You get to work on an aircraft you are thinking of procuring, or 
some item you are thinking of procuring, and then it develops that 

you change your mind and you think you can do a better job by mak- 
ing some alterations and changes, or maybe abandoning one project 
and getting into another. My question is: Generally speaking what 
percentage of these unobligated funds at the end of the fiscal year are 
unobligated by reason of change or alteration or modification in 
programs? 

General Grerrirty. Sir, I would like to qualify my answer by saying 
this: At the end of 1954 as an historical fact a large amount of funds 
that were unobligated were unobligated due to changes in program. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean by “large’’ as much as 50 percent? Give 
us a little better idea on that. Supply that information, if you cannot 
give it now. 

General Gerriry. I think it was on the order of about 30 percent of 
the total of unobligated funds which were due to program changes. 

Mr. Manon. What would be yours estimate for the end of fiscal year 
1955 and the end of fiscal year 1956? 

General Grrriry. My estimate for the end of 1955 and 1956 is that 
this would reduce to on the order of approximately 10 percent for re- 
programing actions and another 10 percent for engineering changes 
not yet ordered. 





Mr. Manon. Ten percent of the funds which are unobligated would 
be carried over and attributable to changes in program? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point I was trying to get clear. 

Do you wish to explain the balance of the chart? I believe you have 
explained about one-fourth of it. 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir; I would like to carry on. 

(Chart explanation off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This example would be a little ridiculous, but if you 
wanted to have some paper towels on an aircraft or something, you 
would not have to buy those until just prior to the time you used the 
plane. You would not have to contract for them 3 years in advance, 
when you contracted for the plane? 

General Gerrity. That is correct, sir. There is another advantage 
to not buying those so soon, also, because we would run into quite a 
storage problem if we got too much material too soon. We buy it 
and phase it with our needs. 

Mr. GiLtueTTE. Also, they might make some better paper towels 
during that period, and you can get the very best paper towels, if 
you delay procurement to the latest date, using your example. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. I believe that is all I have on the chart. 


CHANGE IN OBLIGATION CONCEPT 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would give us a general statement at this 
point, General Bogart, with respect to your change in system on 
obligations of funds. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 


In past years, except in the military construction area, unobligated carry- 
overs of programed funds shown in the President’s budgets were limited to those 
funds programed to be used in later years for engineering changes and first destina- 
tion transportation which normally occur in years subsequent to the placing of 
the contracts for end items. All other programed funds, which were earmarked 
for end items for which directives were planned for issuance by the end of the fiscal 
vear, Were considered as obligated funds. It can thus be seen that the estimates 
of unobligated carryovers of programed funds shown in previous President’s 
budgets represented only that portion of the funds which were not susceptible 
to definitive procurement direction by the end of the fiscal year in question. 
That portion of the unobligated carryover funds which were not programed, was 
considered as unprogramed carryover funds, and was applied to the succeeding 
fiscal year requirements, thereby reducing the Air Force requirements for new 
obligating authority. 

This situation was made clear during Air Force presentations of prior budgets 
to the Appropriations Committees since, at the time of the hearings before the 
committees, the Air Force furnished the latest available information on the status 
of obligations in the year then current, together with the latest revised forecast 
of obligations for the remainder of that year. It will be recalled that during the 
hearings last year on the 1955 budget estimate, the Air Force furnished to the 
Appropriations Committees obligation forecasts for the then current year (fiscal 
vear 1954) which showed the lastest estimates of unobligated balances as of June 
30, 1954. These estimates were larger than the estimated unobligated carry- 
overs refiected in the initial 1955 budget submission in the President’s budget. 

With the concurrence of the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Air Force initiated changes in budget formulation policy with respect 
to forecasts of obligations in the current and budget year, and the estimates of 
obligated balances at the end of those years. Accordingly, the Air Force pre- 
pared its 1956 budget estimate figures, submitted in the President’s budget, under 
different concepts than the figures that had been projected in prior years. As a 
result, estimated obligation rates and unobligated balances are now generally 
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prepared on the same basis as are year-end fiscal reports. This revised technique 
makes these estimates more comparable with actual data reported in subsequen 
year-end accounting reports. 

In developing the 1956 budget, the Air Force has attempted to reflect in thp 
President’s budget, submitted to the Congress, a more realistic estimate of amounts 
which will remain unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1959, 
but which are required for carryover into the following years. With 1 exceptio 
$325 million in unprogramed funds in the ‘Major procurement other than air. 
craft”? appropriation, the estimated unobligated carryover funds will be ear. 
marked and programed for specific procurement. These unobligated carryover 
funds will be in the various preobligation stages of the procurement cycle, i. ¢. 
they will be programed pending direction, directed pending initiation of procure- 
ment, initiated pending commitment, and committed pending actual obligation 

By the changes in budget formulation policy with respect to forecasts of obliga. 
tions in the current and budget years, and unobligated balances at the end of those 
years, the Air Force is attempting to furnish to the committees the most realistic 
data available while, at the same time, demonstrating to the committees the 
pressing need for the continued availability for those unobligated programed funds 
in order to carry on Air Force procurement activities in the most orderly, eco- 
nomical manner. 


Mr. Manon. You have discussed this change. Why have you 
made this change? Has that been something that the Air Force, shall 
I say, dreamed up? 

General Bocart. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was it an overall policy of the Department of 
Defense? 

General Bocarr. It was a policy which we recommended, sir. 
Actually it was because of the discussion that we had in last year's 
appropriation hearings. I believe, sir, that the Air Force initiated 
this action, and of course we did get approval of the Department o/ 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Deane. Before you prepared this chart were you able in the 
Department to really understand just what you were doing? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. We have knowledgeability of ou 
period of obligations and expenditures on the contracts. 

Mr. Deane. Actually this is the first time it has made sense to me, 
as to how you proceed. I am of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that the 
average Member of Congress does not comprehend what “no year” 
means or what “contract lead time and delivery”’ mean. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gituerre. Mr. Mahon, I would like to say that the Air Force 
was particularly anxious to change its concept of bringing estimates 0! 
carryovers up at the time of the President’s budget as a result of 
questions raised by this committee last year as to the magnitude of the 
discrepancy between the estimated carryover presented at the time 0! 
the President’s budget and the estimate of carryover presented sub- 
sequently to the committee, which represented a more realistic 
inclusion of estimated carryovers. It was for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing that large discrepancy or variation between the two estimates 
that we desired to change our concept and present in the President's 
budget and to this committee initially our carryovers on the basis 
that we are presenting them this year, as we have described in ou! 
various statements. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Gillette. I think the Air Force 
doing an increasingly better job as a result of the experience and effort 
in presenting the problems of the Air Force to the Congress. It is all 
to the good. 

Proceed, General Bogart. 
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EFFECT OF REPROGRAMING AND OTHER MANAGEMENT PRACTICES ON 
UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I have another aspect of this 
unobligated carryover picture which I should like to present as the 
“follow on” to General Gerrity’s presentation. 

General Gerrity has described for you the many steps incident to 
the procurement of a complete aircraft and the initial spares and spare 
parts that must be procured with it. He has pointed out the time 
span which is required from the time the dollars are appropriated 
until the completed end item is delivered. Further, he has demon- 
strated the time phasing of the placement of the many contracts 
which are required to obtain the finished product. 

The fiscal year 1956 budget estimates reflect the full impact of 
refinements in our procurement policies which represent definite man- 
agement improvements. Our forward purchasing policy provides for 
the placing of contracts at the latest point in time which will assure 
the delivery of materiel in phase with our overall program. 

Contracts for initial spares and spare parts are not placed until 
definitive lists of the items and quantities required have been 
developed with the manufacturers. 

During the production of aircraft, various engineering changes 
become necessary. These changes cannot be anticipated for each 
individual aircraft contract, although through experience we can esti- 
mate the amount of funds which must be programed for this purpose. 

Funds for first destination transportation of long procurement lead- 
time component items are not obligated until after the budget year 
when deliveries are made. 

Through experience, we have found that a certain amount of diffi- 
culty has been encountered in the development of specifications. At 
this time, we do not know of any specific instances where this difficulty 
will arise in connection with the fiscal year 1956 program, but we can 
be reasonably sure that the problem will occur to some degree between 
now and the end of fiscal year 1956. This may result in the contract 
for such an item not being placed until a subsequent year, with 
resultant carryover of unobligated funds. 

Because of the complexity of many items procured by the Air Force, 
considerable time is often required in the contract negotiating process. 
Such abnormal periods of time often contribute to the unobligated 
arryovers, particularly when negotiations extend beyond a fiscal year 
end, 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to take reprograming actions in 
order that we may take advantage of the latest scientific advances in 
technological fields. When these reprograming actions are necessary, 
they may cause a delay in the placing of procurement contracts and 
thereby contribute to the unobligated carryover at the magic date of 
June 30. We cannot foretell the specific reprograming actions which 
may affect our presently planned procurement program. 

Research and development projects, of course, are peculiarly 
susceptible to technological advances which are difficult if not im- 
possible to predict. As progress is made, continuing adjustment of 
the program also must be made to pursue the avenues of greatest 
promise. In addition, adjustments in the program often are influenced 
bv changes in operational requirements. 
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These are the reasons why we will always have sizable unobligated 
carryovers in our continuing appropriations. These unobligated 
carryovers, however, are compatible with good sound management 
practices. 

The unobligated balances are, of course, in various stages of activity 
at all times. To illustrate this point, I should like to discuss the 
status of our unobligated balances as of June 30, 1954. 

In reviewing the status of these unobligated funds, one must, bear 
in mind the many steps required to translate a program requirement 
into a contractual document, thereby creating a legal obligation, 
The purpose of this chart is to show the status of our June 30, 1954, 
unobligated balances in the continuing appropriations, and to furnish 
a breakdown of these funds to indicate the activity that had 
taken place toward the translation of the program into contractual 
actions. 

You will note that these balances have been broken down to show 
those portions which were programed on June 30, 1954—earmarked 
for specific items in the fiscal year 1954 and prior year programs—and 
those which were not programed. Funds in this latter category were 
in a reserve for application to finance a portion of the fiscal year 1955 
program. 

After the Air Force receives its appropriations and has determined 
the quantities to be procured, within dollars available, funds are ear- 
marked for the financing of these requirements. This constitutes 
our programing of funds. 

After the determination of program requirements, procurement 
directives are issued to the field procuring agencies to proceed with the 
procurement of specified quantities of end items in the approved 
program. Thus, our funds are directed. 

When the procurement directive has been received, the field 
command initiates instructions for the procurement of the end items, 
or components of the end items, in phase with the planned delivery of 
the end items. This requires the determination of the many com- 
ponents which must be procured separately, the consolidating of these 
requirements with those of other procurement directives, and de- 
termining the agency which has procurement responsibility. The 
necessary purchase requests are then prepared. This phase is shown 
on the chart as ‘‘Directed—pending initiation.”’ 

The coordination of these procurement instructions with the field 
agencies responsible for the latest design specifications and mainte- 
nance engineering requirements is an essential step prior to the be- 
ginning of negotiations with the contractor. Upon completion of these 
necessary checks, the contracting officer enters into the phase of 
advertising for bids or negotiating with producers. This stage in the 
procurement cycle is indicated on the chart as ‘‘Initiated—pending 
commitment.” 

After the contracting officer has determined the lowest responsible 
bidder and has virtually completed negotiations, funds are committed 
pending the finalization and signing of the contract. At this stage, 
funds are formally reserved in the accounting records as commitments 
pending obligation upon receipt of the signed contract. 

As you will notice from the chart, all programed funds were directed 
as of June 30, 1954, with the exception of $375 million in “Aircraft and 
related procurement,” $18 million in ‘“Major procurement other that 
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aircraft,’’ and less than $1 million in ‘Research and development.”’ 
Except for the small amount of research and development funds, all of 
this money was earmarked for engineering changes and first destina- 
tion transportation in subsequent years. 

As of June 30, 1954, the Air Force had not completed its planned 
recoupment of prior year funds in the ‘‘Aircraft and related procure- 
ment” appropriation for application toward the financing of the 
fiscal year 1955 program. As of that date, there was a total of $411 
million which was pending withdrawal for application to the fiscal 
year 1955 program. In other words, upon analyzing the June 30, 1954 
reports on the status of procurement funds, we were able to identify 
this amount as available for withdrawal. These funds were withdrawn 
early in fiscal year 1955 from the prior year programs and applied 
to the fiscal year 1955 program. 

In the ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation, procure- 
ment actions amounting to $1,124 million were in the process of devel- 
opment at the field command having procurement responsibility prior 
to the issuance of purchase requests. This phase in the procurement 
cycle accounted for $161 million in ‘Major procurement other than 
aircraft” and $31 million in the ‘Research and development” 
appropriation. 

The category ‘‘Initiated—pending commitment” accounts for $282 
million in “Aircraft and related procurement,’’ $90 million in ‘Major 
procurement other than aircraft,” and $27 million in ‘Research and 
Development.” 

The category having the highest dollar value in each appropriation 
is that of ““Committed—pending obligation.”” This is the step which 
immediately precedes the recording of obligations. In other words, 
at this point the contracting officer has determined the source supplier, 
contract negotiations were proceeding, and the contracts were in the 
final stages of definitization. 

As you know, a sizable portion of Air Force procurements, particu- 
larly in the ““Major procurement other than aircraft” area, represents 
items which are common to the other military services. The procure- 
ment responsibility for many of these common items has been dele- 
gated to the Army and Navy. Accordingly, the Air Force issues 
military interdepartmental purchase requests to the Army and Navy 
for those items which are procured by the Army and Navy for the 
Air Force. When these military interdepartmental purchase requests 
are forwarded to the Army and Navy procuring agencies, funds are 
earmarked in our accounting records as ‘Commitments.’ These 
funds are subsequently obligated when either the procuring agency 
notifies the Air Force that (1) the requested items will be furnished 
from that agency’s stocks, (2) that project orders have been issued for 
the manufacture and/or assembly of the items requested by an estab- 
lishment within the procuring agency, or (3) that a contract has been 
placed with private industry. As of June 30, 1954, outstanding 
military interdepartmental purchase requests in the hands of procuring 
agencies of the Army and Navy, for which obligations had not been 
recorded in the Air Force records, amounted to approximately $200 
million in aircraft and related procurement, $400 million in major 
procurement other than aircraft, and $7 million in research and 
development. 

(Chart No. 9 is as follows:) 
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Status of unobligated carryovers in Air Force continuing appropriations,’ as of 
June 30, 1954 


| Millions of dollars] 


eT _PPT eT TTF NTT TEPTORY 


Aircraft and 


Major pro- | 
Unobligated status related npr thes joan ent 
| ee she ‘velopment 

procurement | aircraft | 


Programed funds: 
Programed, pending direction ______- id j | 
Pending withdrawal to be applied to finance fiscal year 
1006 DTOMNEM. J... 2... 645-4... meee Lae 
Directed, pending initiation. ___ 
Initiated, pending commitment_. 
Committed, pending obligation. 


, Total programed funds. .___- iia badtu d 
Unprogramed funds: Applied to finance fiscal year 1955 


Total unobligated funds... - 





1 Excludes ‘‘Acquisition and construction of real property”’ appropriation. 


General Bogart. In summary, I would like to emphasize that, 
except for the funds which are identified as being applied to financing 
the fiscal year 1955 program, all of our unobligated carryover funds 
as of June 30, 1954, were programed, that is, earmarked for specific 
purposes. 

Of the estimated unobligated balance for June 30, 1955, $325 
million in the ‘‘Major procurement other than aircraft’’ appropriation 
represents unprogramed funds which we have planned to apply to the 
fiscal year 1956 program, thereby reducing our requirements for new 
obligating authority for fiscal year 1956. All other estimated un- 
obligated carryovers as of the end of fiscal years 1955 and 1956 will be 
programed and thereby earmarked for specific items that are integral 
parts of our overall planned procurement programs through fiscal 
year 1956. 

This concludes the first phase of our presentation. With your 
permission, beginning Thursday, I believe, we will proceed with the 
second phase, dealing with the budget appropriation areas. In order 
to add to the comprehension of the program and project areas, we 
have scheduled several special presentations on subjects which cut 
across two or more appropriations. These will be interspersed 
throughout the rest of the hearings, tying in with those appropria- 
tions areas most closely related to the subject. 

For example, the Air Materiel Command supply system, sir, cuts 
across our procurement areas and maintenance and operations. We 
propose to have General Dau do that on Thursday or Friday. 

Mr. Manon. You have made a very good statement, General. 
You people work with these problems all the time, and you grow 
quite familiar with them. Those of us who do not work with them 
daily find it more difficult to comprehend them. Of course, when 
you flash a chart on the screen explaining some highly technical 
matter it makes it difficult for us to grasp it quickly, as you understand. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. However, you are in a very technical operation, and 
inevitably so, I believe. I think you have done a good job of making 
this explanation. It is an explanation we have never had before quite 
in this form. I think it is very well done. 
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DEFERRED FINANCING OF AIR FORCE PROGRAMS 


[ was trying to recall what we did upon one occasion with respect to 
the Air Force appropriations. We had appropriated so much money 
for programs which we wanted to accomplish, and the Air Force got 
so very topheavy with available funds that there was a disposition to 
iv to shut down appropriations and yet go on with additional obliga- 
tions. I do not know whether you can pledge a block of money for 
more than one procurement program or not. There was some sort 
of—I would not call it a “shenanigan,’”’ but there was some sort of 
technique which was used to avoid further appropriations upon one 
occasion. Does anybody in the room know what that was? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I am sure it would have to be 
unprogramed and unobligated carryovers. Otherwise, you would not 
beable to proceed with a program. Perhaps Mr. Hill remembers that 
situation. 

GeNERAL Gerrity. Mr. Chairman, was it the contract authority? 
Is that the technique you refer to? 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about contract authority. It seems 
tome we may have been requested to put some language in the bill or 
agree to something. I believe Secretary of Defense Lovett and 
officials of the Air Force came before us, and we talked about it. 

General Bogart. Mr. Hill is Chief of my Financial Management 
Division, sir, and I believe he may be able to shed some light on that. 

Mr. Hix. I think I can answer your question. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Hitz. In fiscal year 1951, shortly after the ourbreak in Korea, 
the Air Force was going forward with a fast buildup. We had program 
requirements which exceeded the amount of dollars which had been 
appropriated. The Appropriations Committees, as I recall it, agreed 
to the Air Force going forward and directing the program in excess of 
available funds and that the appropriations would be made available 
in 1952. That type of financing was commonly referred to as deferred 
financing. 

In other words, we went forward with the program. We let a 
contract and obligated, let us say, 15 or 25 percent of the funds required 
to get the contract going, and then when we received our 1952 appro- 
priations we then made the 1952 program whole. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that was the thing I had in mind, although 
[had it reversed. We did not resort to the so-called contract authori- 
zation. 

Mr. Hii. No, sir. 

pn Manon. But we used something that was almost equivalent 
lo that. 

Mr. Hitu. I think you gave the Air Force assurance that we could 
go forward with our program and that we would receive the funds the 
lollowing year. As I recall, there was no language placed in any law 
that permitted that. The Air Force in turn did not actually obligate 
itself in its contracts beyond its available funds. We had clauses in 
the contracts which protected the Government, in that no commitment 
was being made in excess of our funds available. 

Mr. Manon. But the people with whom you were contracting did 
understand the situation? 
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Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir; we told them we planned to have addition 
funds the following vear. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Hitu. We did that to a minor degree during the latter part of 
1952, and Congress appropriated the dollars in the 1953 appropriation, 
It was a continuation of this deferred financing, although to a lesser 
degree. 


AVAILABILITY OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. Manon. Let us oversimplify the situation in order to provoke 
a discussion. Let us say that beginning July 1, 1955, you have a sum 
of money which we will say is $400 million for the procurement of 
certain aircraft. You have the $400 million. 

Now, you actually plan to obligate $100 million in 1 year, $100 
million the next year, $100 million the following year, and the final 
$100 million in the fourth year. Under those circumstances through- 
out fiscal year 1956 you would have $300 million unobligated. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The next year it would be $200 million unobligated, 
and so forth. 

Now, is there any temptation or inclination or possibility of using 
this reservoir of unobligated funds for some other purpose, such as 
procurement of some other object? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, it could not be used for anything 

other than aircraft or related procurement items. It would be within 
that appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. I know it would be within that appropriation. I am 
not saying you are going to reprogram. I am saying this is a hard 
and fast decision on your part and you do not intend to change your 
aircraft or anything. Is there any possibility whatever that these 
unused funds over a period of time might be obligated for something 
else? Of course, when the payday came you would be caught short. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is that situation? 

General Gerrity. May I add something, Mr. Chairman? These 
funds are earmarked to support the program, the aircraft program 
that we have in being. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Gerrity. We have controls to prevent them from being 
used for other purposes unless there is a reprograming to buy different 
aircraft or equipment than we had originally planned. We have con- 
trols to assure that the funds are earmarked and reserved to protect the 
program we have planned. 

Mr. Manon. There is no real problem there for you? 

General Bocarr. Not for us, sir. In the case of these major pro- 
curements, sir, at the time that General Gerrity directs a procurement 
my office ac tually reserves the funds and advises the procuring agency 
that the funds are available against that specific procurement directive. 

Mr. Manon. Of course a bank can utilize its money over and over 
again in making loans, for example. It can lend more than it has, in 
a sense. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. We cannot. 
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Mr. Manon. You would not gain anything by following any other 
procedure than the procedure which you follow? 

General Boaart. No, sir. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Chairman, we would not approve a program 
or which we did not have funds. We would not put it in effect. 

Mr. Manon. In other words it would be wholly impractical to 
obligate twice from this reservoir of unobligated funds? 

(ieneral Bocart, Yes, sir. As General Gerrity points out, sir, we 
ave in the Air Force as a part of the air staff the Aircraft and Weapons 
Board, which approves all of our programs. General Gerrity as the 
procurement man is a member of that Board, and as the budget man I 
an a member of that Board. We have to make the funds come out 
even with the program on a program basis before we can go forward 
asking for that approval by the Chief of Staff. 


PUBLIC WORKS FINANCING 


Mr. Manon. I understand that in the public works program you 
do have some variation in this business, do you not? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, with the public works program 
we have a somewhat different situation in that the Congress has 
wthorized the construction of considerably more public works than 
the appropriations would cover. Therefore, at the present time we 
awe going ahead and taking the items as fast as they can be engi- 
neered and ready to go to contract. We are then clearing those 
items to have the money placed against them. That is a different 
proposition, because we actually are authorized to go ahead with 
construction as fast as we can within a larger authorization than we 
have appropriations to cover, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we had appropriated all the funds 
or your total authorizations it would be comparable to the Regular 
Ar Foree program. 

General Bocart. It would be comparable; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What we have done is told you to go ahead with 
these projects, and we have given you a reservoir of funds, where 
you come in and justify a program when you are ready to proceed 
ind the funds are available. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is a lump sum, more or less, from which you 
operate? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Hill, were you about to say something further a 
homent ago? Did you have any further reaction on this question 
We Were raising? 

Mr. Hitu. No, sir. General Gerrity covered it. I wanted to be 
sure the record showed that the Air Force would not approve such a 
program in excess of our available funds. 

Mr. Manon. I suppose it would be illegal. 

General Gerrity. Actually it would be illegal to proceed to the 
tontract stage or commitment stage. 

General Bogart. The commitment stage. You see, sir, by law, 
directly, we must have the money at the time we make an obligation. 
Now by force of law, because there is a Bureau of the Budget and 

epartment of Defense directive, we are also required to have the 
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money available at the time we go to the commitment stage. Th 
practice administratively in these procurements is that my offic 
reserves the funds at the time that the directive is prepared to go { 
the field agencies so that we have actually reserved the funds slight}; 
ahead of the period when we would have to do it legally. 


DEFINITION OF ‘‘OBLIGATIONS”’ 


Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question: As a result of congres 
sional action or action within the Department of the Air Force have 
you changed your definition of what you mean by the ‘‘obligation” 
of funds; and when did you do it? What is the background on that’ 


OBLIGATIONS 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, you are referring to section 131], 
I believe, of Public Law 663? 

Mr. Manon. What is that law? 

General Bocart. That is a law which was passed last year, sir, 
which defined obligations. That laid down ground rules for the estab- 
lishment of a legal obligation. The Bureau of the Budget and the 
Department of Defense in our case are to issue instructions to imple- 
ment that public law. At the present time the instructions of the 
Department of Defense have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and are at the General Accounting Office for approval but 
have not yet been returned. We, therefore, do not have the definite 
instructions from the Bureau of the Budget and the Department o 
Defense. However, we have established our own ground rules within 
which we think those will be established and we are operating under 
that system at the present time. 

For example, there is a question as to the exact point at which we 
will record a military interdepartmental purchase request as a vali 
obligation. At the moment we do not record it until we have receive 
a definite contract action or have received information from the 
Department executing the request that they will furnish the supplies 
from their account 

Mr. Manon. Well, this at the moment is in a rather inconclusive 
stage. 

General Bocart. It is not yet completed, sir, but we are operating 
within the intent of the law although we do ‘not have the specific 
implementing instructions prepared. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions the committee will 
recess until 2 o’clock. 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT, FOR PRO- 
GRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) 

A. J. HEINZMAN, OFFICE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Amounts available ore obligation 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 


\ppropriation or estimate _-...-...-..---------- = $3, 495, 000, 000 $2, 760, 000, 000 $6, 100, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Reserve | 
tools and facilities, Department of Defense’”’ pur- | | 
suant to 67 Stat. 338 and 68 Stat. 338__ sbi adad tema teie ss : 84, 624, 326 |_._._-- 
Unobligated balance brought forward A 2, 706, 341, 941 4, 629, 090, 049 3, 625, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations______.---.--- 2, 139, 900, 000 572, 300, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ______- 42, 141, 026 47, 126, 141 13, 149, 000 
Anticipated payments to be received in future | 
years from reserved balance, sec. 110, Public | 
Law 778 | = tihcnai 1, 400, 000, 000 





Total available for obligation , 383, 382, 967 9, 493, 140, 516 9,7 7 38, 149, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward | , 629, 090, 049 —3, 625, 000, 000 —3, 350, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred | 3, 754, 292, 918 | 5, 868, 140, 516 6, 388, 149, 000 
Comparative transfer to— | 
“Major procurement other than aircraft, Air | 
Foree”’ aa —36, 230, 875 | —14, 818, 369 |__ 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’_--- 5, BEG GOW Fa oid ce ceccesest.- 


Total obligations | 3, 716, 916, 043 | 5, 853, 322, 147 6, 388, 149, 000 


NOTE. —The unobligated balance carried forward, as shown in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 

jlumns, together with obligated balances shown in the “Ang alysis of expenditures” schedule, takes account 
of anticipated payments from reserved balance under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: June 30, 1955, 
$1,400 million; June 30, 1956, $800 million. 
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Obligations by activities 


| 


Description 


Direct Obligations 
Aircraft and related procurement... 
2. Guided missiles * 
3. Industrial mobilization --- 
Total direct obligtions_ - 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | 
Accounts 


Aircraft and related procurement _-- 


Total obligations. 
Obligations by Objects 
Summary 


Total number of permanent positions : 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___- 
Average number of all employees - 
Number of employees at end of year 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Positions other than perm: inent.. 
Regular pav in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates- ‘ 
Other payments for personal serv ices 


01 


Total personal services_- 

Travel_ 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services_- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Labor contracts with foreign governments ! 
Supplies and materials_- 
Equipment s 
Lands and structures 
Taxes and assessments 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


08 
09 
10 
15 


Subtotal 
Deduct portion of foregoing subtotal obligated and re- 
ported by other agenciesin related allotment schedules 
Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


04 
09 


Communication services-- 
Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts-- wns 


Total obligations.__. 





1 Average number of persons in 1954, 8.9; 1955, 9: 1956, 9. 


$3, 325, 791, 


Actual, 
1954 


322 
338, 599, 723 
10, 383, 972 


3, 674, 775, 017 


42, 141, 026 


3, 716, 916, 043 


13, 706 | 

8 
2, 577 
2, 200 


1 
Ii 


$58, 774, 467 
88, 623 
222, 634 | 
1, 395, 712 
15, 885 | 
60, , 497, 321 
2 926, 093 
59, 286, 864 
946, 660 
69, 540 | 
4,027 
87, 149, 015 
8, 605 | 
8, 536, 077 
3, 886, 493, 073 
5, 664, 729 
285, 910 





4, 181, 867, 914 | 


507, 082, 897 


3, 674, 775, 017 


50, 373 
42, 090, 653 | 


42, 141, 026 | 


3, 716, 916, 043 


$4, 


Estimate, 
1955 


520, 204, 232 
476, 700, 000 
109, 291, 774 


5, 106, 196, 006 


747, 126, 141 


5, 853, 322, 147 


535, 457 

93, 871 
215, 266 
1, 839, 027 
8, 122 


$56, 


58, 691, 743 
2, 924, 452 
81,525, 171 
1, 220, 283 | 
60, 500 
50 | 
138, 865, 679 
8, 692 | 
114, 164, 418 | 
4, 991, 217, 967 
10, 030, 920 
391, 997 


5, 399, 101, 872 


292, 905, 866 | 


5, 106, 196, 006 | 


257, 848 | 
746, 868, 203 


747, 126, 141 | 


5, 853, 322, 147 


1-19 Jan. 27, 1955, 


Estimate, 
1956 


$5, 049, 889, 000 
602, 964, 000 
22, 147, 000 


5, 675, 000, 000 


7 13, 149, 000 


8, 149, 000 


11, 587 
11,049 


5, 647, 096 
107, 3if 
212, 401 

2, 239, 661 


1,173 


, 207, 641 
, 045, 918 
SY, 446, 5A0 
303 


700 


63, 


2, 615, 933 
&, 692 

2, 094, 031 
3, 357, 433 
5, 061, 000 
438, 857 
HDs 


5, 685, 067, 


10, 067, 05S 


5, 675, 000, 000 


177, OO 
, 972, 000 


712 


713, 149, 000 


6, 388, 149, 000 





196 
310 
10)! 
661 


173 


641 
918 
550 
303 
700 


933 
92 
031 
433 
O00 
857 


OU 
000 
000 


000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1954 


Actual, | Estimate, 1955 





$16, 568, 407, 229 |$11, 231, 248, 925 
3, 754, 292, 918 5, oe 140, 516 
20, 322, 700, 147 | 17, 099, 389, ‘441 
—2, 139, 900, 000 572, 300, 000 
42, 141, 026 —47, 126, 141 


ited balance brought forward 
itions incurred during the year- 


Obligt 


lg 


\djustment in obligations of prior years _ -- 

Reimbursements... ; 

payments anticipated in prior years from reserved bal- | 
ince, see. 110, Public Law 778-- Fete . 

Obligated be slance carried forward - —10,079,963,300 


6, 909, 410, 196 ‘5, 400, 000, 000 


—11,231,248,925 
Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations____........--- 
Out of prior authorizations 


206, 500, 000 


‘ ‘ on f 
} 6, 909, 410, 196 |) 6 193° 500, 000 





were of nomen by ees program 


Title actual 


(1) 


| 
| 1954, 


(2) 


Direct Obligations 


Aircraft, complete ..| $2,051, 131, 505 | $2, 
Initial aircraft compone nt spares and spare parts. | 637, 591, 976 
Related aircraft procurement- .| 386, 476, 532 
Modification of inservice aircraft and compone nt 
equinment...-........-. 186, 959, 581 | 

| Guided missiles __- aoe s _ 338, 599, 723 | 
Industrial mobilization aa a caiaiamed , 383, 972 | 107, 

| Procurement administration - - 3, 631, 728 | 
Obligations, fiscal year 1955 and 1956 pro- | 
gram . 3, 674, 775,017 | 


Less portion of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
| programs to be obligated in subsequent fiscal 
years.....- ated foo bead phan oot ones 


1955, estimate 


746, 071, 000 |$3, 
979, 300, 000 | 1, 289, 600, 
686, 400,000 | 431, 260, 


5, 314, 886, 000 | 


2, 192, 886, 000 | : 


Estimate, 1956 


$10, 079, 963, 300 
6, 388, 149, 000 


16, 468, 112, 300 
~ —13, 149, 000 


— 600, 000, 000 
—9, 704, 963, 300 


6, 150, 000, 000 


200, 000, 000 
5, 950, 000, 000 


1956, estimate 


394, 163, 


231, 385,000 | 196, 847, 
496, 791,000 | 700, 000, 
738,000 | 22, 147, 
67,201,000 | 65 


5, 100, 000, 000 


170, 000, 000 





SIIIIIIE 2 noobs Cnmetaenban aghaee un maateweol 3, 674, 775, 017 
| 


| Plus obligations incurred against prior year pro- 
gram funds-. Jenga 


3, 122, 000, 000 


1, 984, 196, 006 | 


3, 930, 000, 000 


» 145, 000, 000 





| 


Total direct obligations. ......._-- ry 674, 7 775, 5, 017 


Reimbursable obligations 


Regular Air Force activities: 
Aircraft, complete 40, 854, 104 

Initial aircraft component spares and ‘spare 

1, 157, 886 | 
78, 663 
50, 373 | 


Related aircraft procurement__-_--- 
Procurement administration 








150, O0C 


_5, 106, 196, 006 


44, 450, 155 


2, 327, 450 
198, 536 0 


5, 675 , » 00, 000 


103, 372, 000 
51, 100, 000 
) 177, 000 





Subtotal, regular Air Force activities "42, 141, 026 


7, 126, 14 


~ 154, 649, 000 


MDAP common items (reimbursable obligations 
against amounts reserved in accordance with | 
sec. 110, Public Law 778): 
Alsonen, Golineee... ...4.2...2..-. panera 0 


Subtotal, MDAP common items 0 | 


Total reimbursable obligations... .........--- 42, 141, 026 | 


3, 716, 916, 043 | 


Total obligations 5, 853, 322, 147, 


59565—55——19 


700, 000, 000 558, 
700, 000, 000 | 


74, 12 6,141 | 


500, 000 
558, 500, 000 


713, 149, 000 


6, 388, 1 149, 000 
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Mr. Mauon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, and 
we shall proceed with the hearing. 
Mr. Scrivner, did you have a matter which you desired to present 
at this time? 
OKINAWA HOUSING 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, yesterday we were discussing some 
construction matters, and I have had called to my attention a pro- 
gram which has been proposed by the Far East Housing Co., located 
at Los Altos, Calif., with local offices here in Washington. The local 
office is headed by Mr. Howard A. Reed, who was in the Air Force, 
and in charge of construction on the Island of Okinawa for quite 
some time. 

This corporation had submitted to the Air Force in August a 
brochure for building 700 housing units on Okinawa, on a rental 
basis, under section 302 of Public Law 534. My information is that 
the information was given to the Air Force and the program seemed 
to meet with Air Force approval in all of its criteria and was accept- 
able. The matter was sent to Mr. Floete, but up until now there 
has been no further action taken. 

I would like to request, Mr. Chairman, that some inquiry be made 
relative to this proposal, and that some report be given relative 
thereto from the Assistant Secvetary. 

Mr. Garuock. We would be delighted to furnish that information, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The proposal to build 700 housing units on Okinawa on a rental guaranty basis 
was forwarded by the Assistant Secretary (Properties and Installations) Office, 
Secretary of Defense, on March 3, 1955, for the consideration of the Armed 
Services Committees of the House and Senate. 

Mr. Mauon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record, gentlemen. We shall proceed with 
consideration of ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement.” 

Moneywise, of course, this is the largest appropriation item in the 
bill, and we desire to obtain the best picture which we can of the 
situation. I wish you would tell us how you feel you can best pro- 
ceed to give us the information which we need, General Bogart. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, we have as our principal witness 
for program 110, which is the “Flyaway aircraft project” in the appro- 
priations, General Gerrity, who has a prepared statement. He is 
prepared to justify our estimates in program 110 this morning. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


The appropriation overall, sir, has a requirement for $6.1 billion of 
new obligating authority, and an estimated unobligated carryover 
from fiscal year 1955 of $3,625 million, with an estimated unobligated 
carryover into fiscal year 1957 of $3.35 billion. 

Mr. Manon. We have already had a great deal of information 1D 
regard to these figures which you are giving us now, I believe? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, what is the plan of presentation? 
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General Bocart. I have planned, sir, to go directly in this appro- 
priation item to program 110 for complete aircraft and proceed with 
General Gerrity’s prepared statement. 

Then, he has a presentation off the record, as well, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Before we proceed to the prepared statement, I 
would like to discuss the matter with you off the record. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Back on the record, General Bogart. 


REIMBURSEMENT PROCEDURE FOR MATERIEL SUPPLIED TO MDAP 


We have in our conversation off the record been discussing the 
interpretation of the green sheet which I have before me here, on 
aircraft and related procurement. We were discussing the relationship 
of the MDAP program to this green sheet, and so forth. 

Will you please elucidate upon this matter a little more so that we 
may have a clearer picture? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you the general situation on the 
mutual security assistance program for this year. 

This budget document reflects a change in procedures, as authorized 
by Public Law 778, the Mutual Security Assistance Appropriations 
Act of 1955, for financing the procurement of materiel to be delivered 
under the mutual defense assistance program. In previous years the 
procurement of materiel for this program was financed directly against 
the mutual defense assistance appropriation. 

Under the new procedures established under section 110 of Public 
Law 778, the Office of the Secretary of Defense issues an order for 
common item materiel under the MDA program to the Air Force and 
reserves funds in the MDAP appropriation for reimbursement to the 
Air Force for deliveries of common items of materiel to be made by the 
Air Force to the MDA countries until June 30, 1957. 

Under this system, the Air Force receives the customer’s order, and 
proceeds to fill it. 

To finance the procurement of new materiel, the Air Force estab- 
lishes in its regular appropriations anticipated reimbursements to the 
value of the order received, and proceeds to procure and/or deliver the 
order to the MDA country. 

Upon delivery of the item to the MDA country, reimbursement is 
made to the appropriation which bore the procurement cost of the 
item, and that is the amount of $1.4 billion which is shown under the 
1955 column of the green sheet to which we were referring. 

In reflecting this change in procedures in the President’s budget, 
the amounts shown in fiscal year 1955 under the heading “Anticipated 
payments to be received in future years from reserve balances, section 
110, Public Law 778,” in the “Amounts available for obligation 
schedule,” represent the estimate of the dollar value of the undelivered 
portion of the previously approved MDA program, as of June 30, 1955. 
_ There is also reflected in the “Analysis of expenditures schedule” 
in fiscal year 1956, under the heading of ‘Payments anticipated in 
prior years from reserved balance, section 110, Public Law 778,” the 
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estimated amounts of reimbursements to be made to the appropriation 
after deliveries to the MDA countries have been completed. 

That figure reflects $600 million on page 1-20 of the green sheets, 

Under the estimate for fiscal year 1956, we are carrying $600 
million as those anticipated reimbursements, to be collected during 
that year against actual deliveries made. 

Mr. Garuock. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one point: 

I think it is implicit in what General Bogart says that the flow of 
money through the Air Force appropriation, as provided for by the 
congressional action of last year, substantially simplifies our contrac- 
tual procedures but does not add any materiel to the Air Force because 
of this flow of money. 

When these reimbursements are taken out, as the table here shows, 
the unobligated balance available for subsequent obligation rises in 
1955 and 1956. That, I believe, is a function of the input of money in 
the past years, because of last year’s money being lower, and we just 
happen to be in the better contractual position this June than we will 
be in the following June. 


EFFECT ON 1956 BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. Manon. This matter will come up for consideration from time 
to time, and we want the record to be plain enough where we can 
refer to it, and be sure that we understand it, and that others can 
understand it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now General, what you and Mr. Garlock have said is 
fine, however, it does not explain fully what I am getting at. The 
budget schedules, shown on what is known as green sheets, include 
such matters as reimbursements which tend to confuse the funding 
picture as it relates to the appropriation request. This is not so bad 
when the reimbursements shown are relatively small in amount, but 
here we have such a figure shown for fiscal year 1955 amounting to 
nearly $1.5 billion. Now this completely distorts the picture as it 
relates to the Air Force program financed from this appropriation. 
For example, the budget schedule for this appropriation shows that 
the Air Force will have $9,493,140,516 available for obligation in 
fiscal year 1955. This includes $1,447,126,141 of anticipated reim- 
bursements. However, the schedules show that only $747,126,141 of 
these reimbursements will be received in fiscal year 1955. Where 
does the remaining $700 million go? It must be in the unobligated 
balance of $3,625 million. If this is so, then this unobligated balance 
is overstated by $700 million on the basis of an anticipated future 
reimbursement, and the comparison of unobligated balances from one 
year to the next is not realistic. Can you explain this so that funding 
for the Air Force program, with which we are concerned, is made 
perfectly clear? Can you also explain why the carryover of unobli- 
gated balance at the end of fiscal year 1955, after this $700 million is 
eliminated, is $425 million less than the carryover you are estimating 
for the end of fiscal year 1956? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, as you will notice on pages 1-7, 
the ‘‘Amounts available for obligation schedule’’ of the green sheets, 
indicate under the line “Anticipated payments to be received in future 
years from reserved balance, section 110, Public Law 778,” that $1,400 
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million is included in the availability for fiscal year 1955. These funds 
represent the anticipated undelivered portion of the mutual defense 
assistance program orders placed through this appropriation as of the 
end of fiscal year 1955. Funds to cover the actual reimbursements, 
at the time the deliveries will be made to the MDAP countries, are 
reserved in the Office of the Secretary of Defense in accordance with 
the terms of section 110, Public Law 778. Of this $1,400 million in 
anticipated undelivered orders, the President’s budget forecast that 
$700 million would be obligated in this appropriation during 1955, 
that is, the contracts for the delivery of the materiel to the Air Force 
would have been let and the $700 million firmly obligated. As you 
pointed out, the unobligated balance at the end of 1955 of $3,625 
million includes the balance ($700 million) of the $1,400 million which 
is anticipated to be unobligated at June 30, 1955. Thus under this 
budget forecast there is obligational authority available from this 
source of $700 million in 1956 which would be obligated during 1956 
for materiel to be delivered to the MDAP countries. Actual cash 
reimbursements to this appropriation which would correspond with 
the deliveries to be made to the MDAP countries from the $1,400 
million reserved at the end of 1955 are forecast at $600 million in 
1956 and the balance subsequent to 1956. As you also pointed out 
in your statement, when the $700 million unobligated for MDAP 
procurement is removed from the unobligated balance at end of 1955 
the comparable figure for Air Force programs is $2,925 million unobli- 
gated at end of year 1955 compared with $3,350 million at end of 1956. 
The reason for the increase of $425 million in the unobligated carry- 
over is the difference between the Air Force programs for these 2 years, 
which amounts to approximately $900 million. 

Mr. Manon. On the record; from time to time, we will need to insert 
into the record certain tables and pages from the justifications. 

I am going to ask Mr. Crosby to make sure that these insertions 
are made, and he, through cooperation with the Reporter and with 
you, General Bogart, will be able to work that out. 

General Boacart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We shall not bother to make reference to those matters 
in all cases. 

General Bogart. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert a part of page 1-24 of the justification 
at this point and then you may proceed with your statement. 


AIRCRAFT, COMPLETE 


Program 110—Aircraft, complete 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Net planned program fiscal year 1956___..._---_------------ $3, 394, 163, 000 
Net planned program fiscal year 1955__........------------- 2, 746, 071, 000 
Net actual obligations fiscal year 1954___.__..._.....-------- 2, 051, 131, 505 


This program provides for financing of complete aircraft ready to be flown away 
from the manufacturer’s plant. Each flyaway aircraft carries a cost which 
Tepresents not only the cost of manufacturing the airframe, but also includes the 
cost of equipping it with engines, armament systems, weapons, electronic systems, 
instruments and all other equipment and accessories necessary to perform effec- 
tively its assigned mission. Additional costs included in this program consist of 
production tooling where applicable, an allowance for engineering changes during 
the production cycle, and first destination transportation charges. 
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Plans for the production of aircraft, as shown in the aircraft production sched. 
ule, have been developed to continue modernization of the 137 wing Air Force, 
within the present state of the development program. In consonance with this 
plan, the airframes and major components for 2,333 new aircraft will be ordered 
during fiscal year 1956. This program increment of 2,333 aircraft is composed of 
those quantities of the individual models which must be financed during fisea| 
year 1956 to continue production on schedule and to provide reorder lead time for 
those models which will be reordered in fiscal year 1957. 


General Grerrity. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
prior to beginning a detailed review of the proposed fiscal year 1956 
aircraft production program, I would like to summarize our progress 
in aircraft deliveries during the calendar year 1954; and our progress 
in carrying out the fiscal year 1955 aircraft procur ement program. 

Our ‘aircraft production program during calendar year 1954 was 
geared to support the Air Force buildup to the 137-wing force. 
Monthly aircraft production rates for the United States Air Force 
leveled off at an average of 435 aircraft per month throughout calendar 
year 1954. The peak month for aircraft acceptances was June during 
which 492 aircraft were delivered to the United States Air Force. 
During calendar year 1954 aircraft acceptances for the Air Force 
amounted to 94 percent of scheduled production. Combined accept- 
ances for United States Air Force and mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram reached 92 percent of scheduled production. In terms of air- 
frame pounds produced, the Air Force received 97 percent of schedule, 
while the combined production for United States Air Force and the 
mutual defense assistance program reached 96 percent of scheduled 
airframe weight. As a measure of comparison, 1952 production for 
United States Air Force and mutual defense assistance eneam in 
number of aircraft increased 126 percent over 1951; the 1953 increase 
over 1952 amounted to 31 percent, while 1954 shows a decrease of 
21 percent over 1953. 

When we appeared before this committee last year to present the 
fiscal year 1955 program, we proposed to procure 1,167 aircraft in 
fiscal year 1955 following 1,408 aircraft in the fiscal year 1954 program. 
Subsequent to that time we have developed recoupments from prior 
programs as a result of price redeterminations, refinement of spares 

requirements, the release of funds earmarked for configuration 

changes, and minor program adjustments in other areas. These addi- 
tional recoupments have enabled us to increase the aircraft quantities 
for procurement by 23 for fiscal year 1954 to a total for that year of 
1,431, and by 295 for fiscal year 1955 to a total of 1,462. For example, 
we were able to buy additional long-range strategic ‘B-52 airplanes 
over our proposed program. Also, we initiated procurement of the 
KC-135 jet tanker, which will provide us a substantial increase in 
capability of our long-range strategic force. Implementation of the 
fiscal 1955 aircraft program is proceeding in accordance with our 
planned delivery schedules. 

In carrying out our fiscal year 1955 program, and in planning our 
fiscal year 1956 program, we have emphasized maintenance of an 
adequate production ‘base. Following our production reserve policy, 
which was described to you in some detail last year, we have main- 
tained a high level of subcontracting within the aircraft industry. 
This has been beneficial to those plants with low dollar backlogs of 
direct contracts from the Air Force. In addition, we have opened 
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second source production lines for some of our newer, more important 
weapons, such as the F—100 supersonic fighter. 

Production deliveries during the calendar year 1955 will remain at 
approximately the level of our 1954 activity. A gradual reduction 
will take place thereafter until we level off at the rate required to 
sustain the 137 wings modern. The aircraft production program is 
now well within the capacity of industry to produce. This has 
resulted in greater competition. This competition, coupled with 
greater emphasis on use of fixed-price and incentive-type contracts, 
has been beneficial to the Air Force. We have secured closer pricing 
and improved delivery schedules. 

As the volume of Air Force aircraft production decreases we will 
have to place certain production facilities on standby status. To cope 
with the necessity of preserving an adequate production base during 
a period of reduced production, we are continuing to carry out the 
Air Force production reserve policy. We plan to maintain the maxi- 
mum mobilization potential within economic feasibility. Emphasis 
is being placed on establishing the capability to reactivate these 
standby plants with the absolute minimum of delay through careful 
preparedness planning with industry. 

The fiscal year 1956 aircraft program, which I will discuss with 
you in detail ‘off the record, proposes procurement of 2,333 aircraft. 
This program is designed to continue modernization of the 1 37-wing 
Air Force. The aircraft included in this program are the most 
modern aircraft available consistent with our policy of adequately 
developing and testing new models prior to release of quantity pro- 
duction to the active inventory. 

You will recall in our presentation last year, we indicated a reduc- 
tion in manufacture reorder lead time from a previous average of 21 
months to a fiscal 1956 reorder lead time average of 20 months. In 
implementing our 1955 program, we have been able to hold to this 
20-month lead time by ordering selected long lead time components 
against the 1956 program. By this same method, we expect to retain 
our average lead time of 20 months for the fiscal year 1957 program. 

We are continuing our established policy of offering to all business 
enterprises, large and small, full opportunity to produce those items 
we require. We are encouraging aggressively the employment of 
small business concerns by prime contractors. We will use competi- 
tion in negotiation wherever appropriate and multiple awards wherever 
appropriate. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement and, with your per- 
mission, I would like to go off the record to go through the detailed 
aircraft. program for which I have booklets here to cover it with you. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please pass those booklets out? 

General Gerritry. Yes, sir; we shall pass those out now. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POLICY ON NUMBER OF NEW AIRCRAFT MODEL PROCURED INITIALLY 


Mr. Manon. Off the record, Mr. Whitten and I have raised the 
question as to what you do about airplanes which you have ordered, 
and which turn out to be unserviceable in the early stages of operation. 
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You told us with respect to one airplane that you have drastically 
reduced the production rate. ; 

I believe the airplane which we were discussing was ordered during 
the Korean buildup, and before your new procurement policy was 
placed into operation; is that correct? 

General Grerrity. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your present procurement policy with 
regard to new aircraft? 

General Gerrity. Our new procurement policy is to order new 
aircraft only in test quantities, until such time as we have proven 
them by flight tests. 

Mr. Manon. What are the test quantities? 

General Gerrity. We will order approximately 25 aircraft—up to 
approximately that number—depending upon the type and the com- 
plexity and the number of systems which need testing. 

Mr. Manon. As we go through this book and talk about these 
various aircraft, which are pictured and described, will we come upon 
instances where you have ordered 25 or less aircraft for testing 
purposes? ; 

General Grerriry. We will come upon instances where we have 
ordered varying numbers up to and perhaps in excess of 25. I gave 
the figure of 25 as just an average figure. 


FORMER PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. During the Korean buildup, when you followed a 
different policy and ordered more test models because of the speed 
involved, and I am not being critical of it, but because of the crash 


nature of the program and the uncertainties involved, under that old 
program you ordered a certain type plane in the amount of a consider- 
able number in excess of 25. 

How much cost to the taxpayer, or how much waste, is going to 
be incidental to this procedure which you are trying to get away 
from with respect to this particular airplane which we are talking 
about? 

General Gerrirty. It is difficult for me at this time, sir, to assess 
any additional costs that might be entailed by reason of the delay 
in this program. We can only assess that in retrospect. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirten. That is interesting, but the best way for us to pass 
on it is to have some figures, and you say you do not have any. 

I think if you are going to follow a policy, such as has been unfolded 
here, of continuing the contract—I presume you retained the right 
to cancel that contract and pay the damages? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuitten. When you continue your policy on 150 airplanes, 
when you have only tested two of them and those two were found 
to be unsound, even though you have high hopes of correcting the 
deficiencies, I think this committee in the discharge of its obligation 1s 
entitled to some money estimate as to what the cost is under the 
present procedure, and what it would be otherwise, and a comparison 
of what your damage would be if you canceled it or issued a stop order, 
and stopped construction until you get those bugs out, or find out 
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whether you can or not do it, with the obligation to pay such damages 
as may accrue in the event of going ahead and proceeding to cancel 
finally. 

This type of operation, multiplied by the billions of dollars which 
the Air Force is handling, is one which I can see which could cost the 
Government billions of dollars one way or the other. However, until 
you give us some dollar amounts and some numbers, there is no way 
for us to pass judgment upon the soundness of the operation. 

I do not see how we can do that when you do not have any esti- 
mates as to the cost. We cannot match one against the other, be- 
cause you have not the figures to give to us. 

General Gzerrity. We have examined this and we have some esti- 
mates, but so far as the exact price is concerned, we do not know. 

Mr. Wuitten. I would like to have it spelled out. I think this 
goes to the whole policy. 

General Bogart. We shall be glad to provide the whole policy, 
but the question as to whether it should be on or off the record is a 
matter which we should have to consider. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please provide us with the information, and 
see that it is called to the special attention of Mr. Whitten and the 
entire committee. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


In addition, I would like to supplement the comments I made with regard to 
the B-66 program by giving you some general background on the evolution of an 
aircraft program from its inception to production and service use. Of course, 
you know these are complex weapons and it takes much time to develop them to 
the production and service stage. At the beginning, we develop a requirement 
for an aircraft to meet a combat need against our potential enemy. This require- 
ment is circulated through the industry and the aircraft manufacturers are invited 
to compete in a design competition. These manufacturers make thorough 
studies of what type of an airplane they can build to meet our requirement within 
the state of the art and submit these studies for our evaluation. We award a 
contract to the winner of this competition for completion of what we term a 
phase I study, which includes wind-tunnel tests, a mockup of the airplane, and 
many other investigations and studies of equipments required and structures to 
be used. Upon completion of this phase, if our evaluation then shows that the 
contractor has fully established the feasibility of building an aircraft to meet our 
requirements, we will award a further contract for fabrication of a quantity of test 
articles. Under our present policies, we will not proceed beyond this point until 
such time as the contractor has proven the airplane’s suitability through flight 
test. As I stated before, the period of time required from the inception of a de- 
sign competition to completion of flight test is long and depends on the size and 
complexity of the airplane. For example, in the case of a fighter airplane, this 
time is approximately 5 years. In the case of a bombardment airplane, such as 
the B—52, it may be as long as 8 years. 

During emergency periods, such as existed in World War II and during Korea, 
we of necessity had to accept greater risks in programs of this type, and committed 
some aircraft to production prior to completion of tests. However, these aircraft 
Were not committed to production without a determination that the design was 
fundamentally sound. The risk we take in these cases is primarily associated 
with the cost of modifying early production aircraft after the benefit of information 
discovered in early test. I think it is important to bring out here that it is the 
purpose of our test program to determine aircraft deficiencies at the outset of a 
program so that costly modifications of production quantities will be eliminated 
or at least minimized. However, I think you will realize that there will be 
deficiencies which will crop up after extensive operational usage. A typical 
example of this is the F—86 fighter which enjoyed considerable success in the 
Korean war. As result of many thousands of hours of flight of these aircraft 
many modification changes were mandatory. Two of these changes which are 
notable were the replacement of the wing leading edge slats with fixed extensions 
of the leading edge to significantly improve combat maneuverability, and the 
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structural beef up of the wing-attachment fittings which were failing from ap 
accumulation of flight loads imposed under operational conditions. 

Our system is geared to cope with these problems. In development testing and 
service testing our aircraft, we explore fully all conditions under which the aircraft 
will be used to insure exposure and correction of any weaknesses in design, either 
structurally or in terms of reliability. These tests are conducted both in the 
laboratory and in the field and consist of environmental and performance qualifica- 
tion tests such as heat, cold, dust, humidity, high altitude, structural, ete. Fur- 
ther, the aircraft are subjected to simulated combat conditions to determine the 
ability of the aircraft and all its related equipment to perform its mission re- 
quirements. As information is developed from these tests, design corrections are 
made to the aircraft and its equipment and incorporated in the production line, 

Now, in the case of the B—66 airplane, which was placed into production during 
the Korean emergency to meet an urgent need for a high speed tactical bomber 
and reconnaissance airplace to replace the B/RB—45, we assumed a risk of addi- 
tional costs and time which might be entailed to correct problems encountered 
in testing. After the cessation of Korean hostilities, this program was reviewed 
in a more conservative light; however, production was at that time well under 
way and the information available revealed that the development had come along 
well and tests to that date indicated the program was sound. A further review 
of this program was accomplished recently as a result of certain aerodynamic 
deficiencies which had developed later in the flight-test program. This review 
included a thorough analysis of the difficulties, the status of production, estimated 
cost of modification and cost of production slowdown. As a result of this review 
the Air Force made a decision to slow down the production line temporarily 
while these design difficulties were corrected and flight-tested in order to avoid 
greatly increased costs and loss of time in modification of large numbers of air- 
craft after they had been delivered off the production line. This action is con- 
sidered a prudent measure to insure emphasis on immediate correction of these 
difficulties, with delivery of satisfactory airplanes to service activities at the 
earliest date and at the lowest cost possible. Nine B/RB-—66 airplanes are now 
in flight test to expedite engineering solutions. I want to assure you that we 
believe the B—66 airplane is fundamentally sound and that the difficulties en- 
countered will be resolved. 

Our need for this airplane still exists to provide us with a modern, high speed, 
tactical bomber, and even with its present known deficiencies it is far superior 
to the aircraft now in combat units it is scheduled to replace. 

Cost data pertaining to the Air Force action to slow down the B—66 program 
is provided in the classified supplement to the record. 


General Gerrity. This contract was entered into before the 


current policy was adopted, and after these problems occurred, the 
program was changed. 


REVIEW OF EXISTING PROGRAM FROM STANDPOINT OF NEW PROCEDURE 


Mr. Wuirren. When you adopt a new policy and when it is sound 
enough to adopt it, it also should be sound enough to cause you to 
modify what you have already gotten into. The fact that a sub- 
sequent change in policy is satisfactory and the other is unsound 
also puts an obligation upon you to see what you can do about what 
you have already gotten into, I should think. 

General Bocarr. There is an important element of this problem 
which I would like to discuss, particularly, from an operational 
standpoint. 

This new type airplane represents a very substantial increase in the 
performance over the aircraft which we currently have in use. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is, if you get the bugs out of it? 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. So long as the bugs are in it, you cannot count on 
it. You can have high hopes of getting them out, but I am going into 
the monetary policy of continuing at a half-rate speed on 150 airplanes 
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at a cost of $7 million or $8 million each, pending getting the bugs out. 

lt is my information—and again, | have not had a chance to be on this 
committee in several years—that in the past you have had a large 
number of airplanes in several instances where it developed that you 
had little use for them 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Having had that experience, it makes it really worth- 
while to review your policy in this particular contract, because you 
have already shown me sound evidence that it ought to be reviewed by 
you under your new policy in connection with future operations. 

General Gerrity. May I say this, Mr. Whitten: With regard to our 
application of the new policy that we have discussed with you, we have 
applied it to all new programs, and we also went back to pr ograms 
which were currently in effect to see, on an individual judgment basis, 
and looking at each program specific ally, to determine to what extent 
this new policy could be applied. As a result we did, in a number of 
programs, make adjustments to modify them to the more conserva- 
tive policy. 

In this particular case, the problems with this airplane did not de- 
velop until a rather late stage of production. It looked like the pro- 
gram was coming along very well, as a matter of fact, until last fall. 

Mr. Wuirten. In this case, did this company make any test prior 
to your giving them the contract for 150 planes? 

Did they make the first plane at your instance and according to 
your specifications, or did they make the plane, and you contrac ted to 
buy it? 

General Gerrity. We procure the planes, initially, based upon their 
design information. 

Mr. Wurrren. That i is, you place your orders for them; is that right? 

General GERRITY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. They had the plane designed and sold you on the 
design, and you bought 150 planes in the original contract. They 
have delivered 2 planes, and those planes do not live up to what they 
said they would in their specifications, and you and the company are 
trying to get the bugs out of them as of now, but in the meantime you 
are letting this company, whose original plans did not come up to 
what they said they would, go ahead at half-rate speed, building 148 
airplanes at $1 million each, or whatever it is. You are letting ‘them 
proceed at half speed to do that. 

Is this then, not a case of the company talking you into letting them 
go ahead on that? 

General Grrritry. No, sir; it is not, it is a case of following our 
own judgment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Will your files not show strenuous requests on the 
part of the company to let them go ahead? 

General Gerrity. The files will show the company’s position, and 
the position of the Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. However, they will not show any comparison of the 
money involved, if you stop this contract, until they get the bugs out, 
because after all it was their specifications which you bought. 

You do not have any money figures as to what money ¢ ost is involved 
one way as against the other? 

General Gmrrity. Yes, sir, we do have those which we have dis- 
cussed with you, and which we shall furnish you for the record. 
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Mr. Wuirren. When was that? Was that last year that you dis. 
cussed this money figure? 

General Grerrity. I am referring to our discussions here, sir, to the 
effect that we would furnish you this information. 

Mr. Wuitren. Well, I mean you have not discussed the monetary 
comparisons here. You have just discussed the fact that later yoy 
would discuss it. 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir; that is correct. But I want to assure 
you, sir, that we had a very thorough review of this program before 
we took the action which we discussed with you. 

Mr. Wuitrren. When did you stop this program? 

General Gerrity. This action was taken, as a matter of fact, 
approximately 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many similar situations do you have like this 
in your present contracts? 

General Grerrity. At the present time this is the only situation of 
this type that I know of. 

Mr. Wuirttren. In how many other instances have you contracted 
for planes which have not proven acceptable upon testing and which 
do not come up to your test standards, where you have ordered more 
than 25 planes? 

General Grerrity. I could not answer that, offhand, sir. 

Mr. WuittEeNn. Give me an estimate, and then correct the record 
to show the true facts. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuitten. I want to say again that I confess the fact that I 
have not kept current with the Air Force operations, but I was current 
with the operations of the Navy back through the years, and I want 
the record to show these facts in view of some exceptions which may 
colleagues take to my approach to it. 

It is quite important to explore, in my opinion, as to whether the 
policies are sound and to proceed in the production of these planes at 
half-rate speed, where the Government is paying the money, as against 
their having two test machines and stopping further work on the con- 
tract until you find out that the airplane will work. 

There could, of course, be billions of dollars involved. 

I am not trying to say that the change is not a good one, but you 
have not given us any figures to show that you have compared the 
two, and I want to say that for the record. 

I do not think it is a good procurement policy, based upon my 
experience, to continue such a program on a large scale, that is, 
numberwise, and in this instance 150, pending the time that the first 2 
which have been delivered proved that they will do the job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are the figures which he is going to furnish us. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was asking him to give me roughly the total 
number at the moment. What you furnish for the record frequently 
can be forgotten when you get into something else. I want the rough 
figures here on which to pass judgment, and then he can correct them 
in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I might point out, as a matter of interest, that the 
last B—36 was made and delivered in August of last year. I do not 
know how many B-36’s we have actually procured through all the 
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history of that program, but the last B-36 was only delivered last 
August, and they have been making them for years, and all of them 
had to be modified to some extent. 

Mr. Gartock. If we wait until an airplane has been proven before 
we place a large procurement order, we would be buying second-class 
aircraft. 

Mr. WuittTen. I am not trying to say what you would do. I think 
you should say in the record to this committee, which has to give 
you this money, and which has to carry this money bill to the floor— 
| think we are entitled to a comparison of the two procedures, based 
upon the basis of your judgment. 

The point which I raise here has been borne out to some extent in 
that you have already changed your policy, which would indicate in 
this instance it is not sound future policy. 

Therefore, that adds some weight to my question as to whether it 
was good past policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a shift from wartime production to a more 
modified peacetime program, as I see it. We have worried about this 
situation since the Air Force started building airplanes. 

Mr. WuitrEeNn. But, this contract in its very nature carries within 
its terms the right to make it meet your present policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what they are doing. 

Mr. WuitTEen. I am asking why you do not modify your operation 
in this particular contract, in line with your changed policy. 

Mr. Gartockx. Mr. Whitten, our judgment was that it was to the 
advantage of the Government to go ahead, and we will supply you, 
either on the record or off the record, information as to why we came 
to that decision. 

We may not be able to supply it on the record because of divulging 
company information which should not be given out. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES AND POLICIES 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would also answer more adequately Mr. 
Whitten’s question as to why you have to procure planes which have 
all manner of bugs in them. Explain the situation when you reorder 
planes, and when you initially order the first plane. 

The Government provides payment for the development, but it is 
not clear to anyone as to just what the situation is. 

Will you please make that clear, because it ought to be cleared up. 

General Grmrrity. Yes, sir; I will do so. 

Mr. Whitten, when we start out to develop a plane in order to meet 
anew requirement, we first set down our requirements. We then 
hold a competition within the airplane industry, and the contractor 
who wins the competition develops an airplane to meet those require- 
ments. He goes through exhaustive tests such as the wind-tunnel 
tests, structural tests, and so on, to develop the aircraft to the point 
where he brings the first one to the point of flight tests. By the time 
he has reached the point of flight test, he already has an abundance of 
information to convince us, as well as himself, that the airplane is 
fundementally a good airplane. 

As is true of any new complex equipment, when you get into the 
testing phase, you develop bugs of minor importance, and sometimes 
ol quite some importance in regard to the operation of installed equip- 
ment and structural difficulties of aerodynamic origin. 
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These things must be tested adequately, and corrections must bp 
made to them as you go along in your program. In some cases modi- 
fications must be incorporated in the earlier airplanes to correc 
deficiencies which exist. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am no expert in aircraft procurement, but I spent 
the war years dealing with the Navy Air Force, and I am familiar wit) 
the general operations, and I am familiar with the statements you have 
just made, but I want to say that in the entire aircraft operations, 
procurement orders, and all of that, there is a field for investigation as 
to whether you spend your dollars as wisely as you might. 

Due to the things that you say, and I am no expert in regard to 
aircraft, but when the aircraft is of a radically new design and where 
the weakness is in the wings, based upon all the testimony from the 
people on your side of the table who do know, it is basic enough to 
raise a serious question as to whether you should carry forward a 
contract for 150 planes of that design, based upon what your side of 
the table has told me through the vears, and particularly when you 
have changed your procurement policy in connection with the others. 

It is a good case to go into and, again, I cannot personally conceive 
of your not being able to tell us how many contracts such as that which 
you have. I mean, such contracts just across the board. 

That is your particular task, and I am referring to contracts where 
you have ordered more than 25 airplanes, and where they are in this 
type of situation. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Whitten, would you yield? 

Mr. WuirtteNn. I yield, but it is information which I think would 
be basic, if you were able to present it to us. 

Mr. Deane. Is your problem with this plane comparable to the 
Forrestal, where I noticed after this carrier was launched it was neces- 
sary to go into a $1 million adjustment to the carrier? 

General Gerrity. Of course, sir, I am not familiar with the specific 
problem in the Forrestal, but it perhaps is of a somewhat similar nature. 

I would like to reiterate, Mr. Whitten, that as far as we are con- 
cerned, in our judgment the airplane which we are discussing here is 
fundamentally sound. 

We know that we must make certain corrections in it in order to 
make those corrections on the production line on the largest number 
of airplanes, and we have slowed down production until we can 
engineer and test these corrections. 

Mr. Wuirtren. How long have you had these two planes in your 
hands? 

General Grerrity. These planes have been flying; One started 
flying last summer, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. At least, there has been a period of about 6 months 
in which you have not been able to find the bugs. 

General Grerrity. All of the bugs are not developed on first flights. 
Some bugs may be, sir, but some of these difficulties only develop as you 
go through your more exhaustive testing, in which you test the fil 
performance of the aircraft in all parameters. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. We are talking about two particular 
planes. Can you tell us when these bugs developed in these two 
planes, approximately, and then you can correct your answer for the 
record. 
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General Gerriry. I believe, sir, that approximately October of 
last year was the first indication that we may have had a problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. This line of questioning is based upon what experi- 
ence we have had, and I think the record will show that the Navy 
itself saved hundreds of millions of dollars by investigations of this 
very thing involved in procurement. 

In dealing with aircraft, as expensive as they are, and where there 
are costly improvements, is the place I think where billions, being 
involved, billions can be saved if the right course is selected. 

I am not in a position to say one way or the other, but I think it 
is a subject which should be explored, and I try to do it to the limit, 
but I would like to say again that where you are testifying here in 
regard to the entire procurement eroes am, not to know how many 
contracts you have for more than 25 planes where you have trouble 
with them, is surprising to me. 

General Gerrity. Sir, may I explain this one point? 

I would like to go off the record for this explanation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. If this policy is in regard to 25 planes, then you 
will know where to stretch your policy. 

General Gerrity. You see, sir, that is an average quantity, and it 
is within the confines of the policy. 

Mr. Wuitren. Could you supply to the committee a list of the air- 
craft and the names of the contractors so we will know how many 
there are, and what the total number is, as well as the place where you 
have placed your contracts, and how many of them you are having 
trouble with at this time? 

Mr. Garuock. The answer to that would have to be off the record, 
and I would like to put this a little differently, if I might. 

I think what General Gerrity is saying, based upon my previous 
discussions with him, we do not know of other aircraft which have this 
trouble, but they are in the test process, and he does not know whether 
the trouble will develop, and he cannot guarantee it will not, but as of 
the moment, I do not think we know of another situation which is 
identical with this airplane. 

Mr. Manon. You do not know of another situation which is 
identical? 

General Grerrity. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would hazard the statement that you have not 
produced, are not producing, and will not produce a plane upon which 
you will not have dozens of bugs, big or little, in the perfection of the 
plane. I wish you would elaborate on that so that it will be clear. 

Mr. WuitteNn. I am not asking anybody to look into the future. 
I am asking for a report up to today. I think I am entitled to the 
information, if you have it, up to today. 

I am not asking you to look into the future, though that is of interest 
to the chairman. What I want to know is what the situation is today 
and what you know about it. 

General Gerrity. I did answer you, sir. 

Mr. Warrren. That is all I am asking. 

General Grerrity. I gave my best estimate to the effect that there 
were either 2 or 3 aircraft that we have bought which are as yet 
untested. We do not as yet know whether we have bugs in them or 
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whether we do not have bugs in them, but they are bought within 
our new procurement policy of testing before we buy in quantity 
for the inventory. 

I will certainly say, sir, that we will probably have bugs in these 
airplanes that we will have to work out. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think that is accepted, and it is not news to me. 
However, I would like to know the places where you have bought 
more than 25 airplanes without satisfactory tests. 

General Grrrity. May I supply that to you, sir? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 

As I stated previously, we have no other aircraft program in difficulties similar 
to the B/RB-66. We do, however, have other aircraft on order which either 
have not reached flight test stage or which have not yet completed flight tests. 

In answer to your specific question of how many types of aircraft we have 
ordered in quantities in excess of 25 prior to completion of flight test, we have one 
other model with a auantity of 29 airplanes on order. However, this program 
is within our established policy to test before we buy in quantity for the tactical 
inventory. 

Mr. Wurirren. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Last year you stated that you would have on order, 
at the ead of fiscal year 1955, a number of a certain type of airplane 
which we have been discussing here. Now you state you plan to 
buy about half by the end of fiscal 1956. Is this a reprograming 
problem? What is the significance of this variation to which I have 
made reference? 

General Grrrity. No, sir. The variation is that in this particular 
case we are speaking of the reconnaissance version of that airplane. 
There are also some bombardment planes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, these planes are of a different type, 
rather than a different model? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The different model of the same plane is still in the 
picture? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Go ahead, General. 


VARIATIONS IN COST OF AIRCRAFT 


General Grerrity. I should like to carry on, sir, into the fighter air- 
craft, if you will turn the page of your books. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I notice with respect to a plane you are considering 
that the purchase price of the plane from one source is about $150,000 
greater than it is from the other source. Some time ago I read numer- 
ous charges of inefficiency on the part of the Air Force, for paying 
more for one type of plane at one plant than you pay for the identic al 
plane at another plant. Will you elaborate on that for the record? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir; I shall. 

Mr. Chairman, when we enter into production on an airplane, the 
initial starting costs, which include production engineering and tool- 
ing, the initial labor learners’ curve for the individual workingman 
working on the aircraft getting accustomed to doing the job on a rou- 
tinized basis—that portion of the start for say the first 100 or 200 air- 
planes—causes a higher cost for that quantity. Once we get into 
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large production quantities we get down to a comparable cost at the 
second source to that at the first source. 

Mr. Manon. If you can get them cheaper from one plant than you 
can from another plant, then why do you buy them from the other 
plant? Of course I know the answer, but I would like it developed 
for the record. 

General GrerRITy. Yes, sir. The reason we go into second-source 
production on the items is to meet our mobilization base requirements 
for expansibility in the event of emergency. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN COST 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go a little further on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The prices, as you indicate here, although you are getting into 
increased production in your initial source and your secondary source, 
for the figure you quote, are substantially higher than the figure you 
gave us a year ago for the cost of this plane. What did you tell us 
was the cost a year ago? 

General Grerrity. As I recall, sir, it was approximately $1 million 
per aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. This booklet we have here is the fiscal 1955 Aircraft 
Budget Book presentation showing pictures of this particular plane, 
and under the 1955 program you were going to order 350. We were 
given the average unit flyaway cost of $641,631. Yet in the 1956 
presentation which you are now making you show a higher cost. 
That 1955 order was from Inglewood; was it not? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now you show Inglewood at $782,738, with 
Columbus at $932,369. 

General Gerritry. Mr. Scrivner, I understand now. I was thinking 
of the total program costs rather than the unit cost. Mr. Heinzmann, 
would you mind bringing out the detailed reasons? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would expect the cost to go down, but it has 
gone up. 

Mr. Hernzmann. During the year, Mr. Scrivner, we have recog- 
nized price increases at Inglewood. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Mr. Hernzmann. As the result of our being further down the line 
and actually past price redetermination points on the earlier contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not a very good explanation. You have 
been in the procurement program on this plane for quite some time 
prior to last year. As a matter of fact, you have ordered 273 from 
fiscal year 1953 and prior-year funds, 564 from fiscal year 1954 funds, 
and 559 from 1955 funds. Now you have set up some more. Yet 
the cost is going up. 

You cannot tell me that after the experience of nearly 3 years you 
are just starting to find out what it is going to cost, and that it is 15 or 
20 percent more this year. 

General Gerriry. Mr. Scrivner, may I comment on this? 

The price increases here—which I do not have the detailed reasons 
for—I think are generally due to what Mr. Heinzmann says; increased 
experience, additional modifications that we have had to incorporate 
in this aircraft, and some airplane improvements. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Increased experience for production should bring 
the price down. It always has. We have seen that on every model 
you have brought out. One of the most outstanding examples is the 
B-36. The original cost was tremendous. By the time the last one 
ran out it was down to what for a plane like that was a fairly reasonable 
figure. 

“General Gerrity. I am referring, Mr. Scrivner, to the increased 
experience we have gained in the fabrication of the initial quantity of 
aircraft and the modifications entailed to perfect those aircraft, which 
indicates that our starting costs are really higher than we estimated. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is not the starting cost. This has been going 
on for some time. 

Mr. Garuock. The original contract, as all contracts, provides for 
a price redetermination after a certain number have been delivered, 
Since the last year we have passed that point, made a redetermination, 
and found out that the original estimate was too low. It was too low 
in 1953, 1954, and 1955, no doubt. 

General Grerrity. That is correct. 

Mr. Garuock. The price-redetermination clause in the contract has 
raised the price of all those. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are we going to run into this same thing 
again, where the cost after redetermination is going to be 15 or 2 
percent higher than we were told it was going to be? 

Mr. HirnzMann. Sometimes it is higher, Mr. Scrivner; sometimes 
il is lower. 

Mr. Scrivner. There may be a good explanation for this increase, 
but I have not heard it yet. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Scrivner, could I interject? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And ask where it was lower. 

Mr. Hertnzmann. The B-47’s are estimated substantially lower 
today than a year ago as a result of redetermination. 

General Grerrity. On that particular program our estimates, are 
on the order of $340 million lower, programwise, than we had originally 
estimated or had estimated as of last year. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


QUESTION OF EFFORTS TO HOLD COST DOWN 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like to ask another question. It is my 
observation that these aircraft companies are looking for contracts. 
I would like to know what effort you set out to make on your own 
motion to get a certain number of planes from a new company or 8 
second source? What effort was made to tell them if they wanted to 
produce these planes they would make them at the same rate as the 
other company? What ‘would your files show? With the aircraft 
factories wanting contracts and work I would like to know what effort 
was made to cet them at the same price as the others. 

General Gerriry. Sir, of course the additional quantity we pro- 
cured here from the second source were procured to meet our require- 
ments. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. You explain why you paid more. 
I want to know what effort you made to get them at the same price. 
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General Grerrity. Sir, we make extensive efforts to get a fair and 
reasonable price in negotiation on all airplanes. 

Mr. Wuirtten. I wonder if we could see your file on this particular 
contract. There has been much to indicate that the money is spent. 
I have been a party to what the Air Force has gotten in the way of 
money, so | am not talking about other people. 

The Korean situation and the Russian situation and the Air Force 
ascendency in the scheme of things in national defense has been a 
situation which has grown like Topsy. Money has been like water 
in many ways. 

I am just trying to get into a leveling-off process and see what effort 
has been made by the Air Force to hold costs down. I would like to 
see the files on this one item, just to see what your files show as to 
your efforts to let these contracts with a secondary source. What 
effort was made to get them at that new plant at the same price you 
were paying at the other plant? 

General Gerrity. As a matter of fact, sir, we have not yet nego- 
tiated a definitive contract for our second source. We are still working 
on an estimate which is our estimate based on information we have. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me you are missing the point. 

General Gmrrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirten. | know the answers they give you. I do not 
question their honesty, but I question whether they have really gone 
into it to the point of having the information at their own fingertips. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know the answers to these questions? 

General Gerrity. Mr. Whitten, 1 am sure that I overlooked the 
point you were referring to there. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not want just a good answer from you. I want 
the facts about it. Some explanation about why you were willing 
to give somebody extra money does not satisfy me. The aircraft 
companies are in business and are seeking contracts. I want to know 
what efforts, if any, were made by the Air Force, since you were 
getting certain planes at certain prices, to get the others at the same 
price. What efforts were made to let contracts to the people who 
wanted them for the same plane at the same price? 

You can find lots of justification for paying somebody more money, 
if that is what you are hunting. I am hunting the other way. 

You are spending $15 billion a year, and we are running a deficit 
nationally. I am not hunting the way that you can justify paying 
somebody some more money. I am trying to find out what efforts, 
if any, you make to get what you need at less money, and | think 
it is high time we did. 

Mr. Gartockx. Mr. Whitten, I would like to say for the record 
that by taking the same company that was building them at Ingle- 
wood the same overall management was available and all the tooling 
design and everything was available, and substantial savings were 
made in the initial tooling up at Columbus. It is necessary to have 
this second source for two reasons: One for mobilization; and, second, 
to get delivery of the aircraft within a reasonable period of time. 

Your basic question of what efforts we made to keep the cost down 
I will be glad to supply in a statement to you and for the record. 

Mr. WuittEeNn. I would be glad to have it. 
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I want to go further, into what effort was made to negotiate in these 
negotiated contracts—these are not the competitive-bid type—with 
thesame company. You increased their order, but at a different plant, 
by a number of planes, which they already are making. They have 
all the know-how and the management. It is an extension of the 
order. ‘To offset the new plant business it is an extension of the same 
company to a larger number in the contract. I cannot see why, if 
you had tried, you could not get under those conditions the additional 
planes at the same identical cost, rather than setting it up at $200,000 
more. I cannot understand why you could not, if you really tried, 
do that, but I would be glad to see evidence where you did try. 

Mr. Garutock. I would say initially that-all of the tooling cost 
required to be able to produce the plane would have to be incorporated 
just as on the first order. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would not have to be. If you found a com- 
pany that would not charge you for that they do not have to charge 
for it. You say that the company includes that and sets the price 
accordingly, but you agree to pay for the plane, do you not? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Wuirtren. And the company in setting up what it demands out 
of you sets these things up. 

Mr. Gartock. That is no different from anything else procured by 
the Department of Defense, whether it is a 2%-ton truck, an M-1 rifle 
or anything else. The only thing that the Department of Defense 
does not pay for the tooling cost on would be the standard things like 
the mimeograph paper you can buy in the open market. On all the 
specialized equipment, getting down to things which are as near 
common as the 2%-ton truck, in some place in one of the orders the 
cost of tooling up is included, because they all get back to the nego- 
tiated contracts and the company is not putting its money into the 
toolup for something it has only one customer for. 

I think we can supply for the record the statement from Mr. Lewis, 
which will indicate that we have taken and are taking reasonable steps 
to see that this is done. 

Mr. Wuitten. I would like to see the file. 

Mr. Gartuock. I think he will show you the file. I think because 
of the amount that is in the record here he should put in a statement 
to amplify this. 

Mr. Wuirten. I do not mean to preclude that, but I want to go 
further than a statement. 

Mr. Gartock. I would certainly like to have the record show that 
we agree that all effort should be made to get as low a unit cost price 
as possible. It is my observation of Mr. Lewis’ work that he has 
been taking those steps. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 

We initiated an order with the contractor last fall to establish a second source 
at Columbus to meet our quantity requirements for the F-100 airplane. A letter 
contract was issued to get this program underway in time to meet our needs and to 
disperse our industrial base. This contractor had previously produced F-—86 
type airplanes efficiently at both his primary and his secondary source. Based 
on this experience, we fully expect to obtain a sound economical program on the 
F—100 at its second source. The cost figures presented to you are our budget 
estimates based on past experience in producing aircraft at a second source under 


similar circumstances. The price for the 246 airplanes (previously referred 
to as 253) now on letter contract will be negotiated this spring. Now, as to 
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what efforts we are making to get costs down. In such negotiations we ha‘ e used, 
and will continue to use, industry averages for comparable airplanes. We will 
use prior cost experience of this same manufacturer in producing F—86 types in 
two sources, his experience in prior production of F—100 airplanes, and the in- 
creased efficiency we expect him to realize in this contract. Since this negotiation 
has not yet been completed, we have no negotiation file. 

Mr. Deane. Would you yield? 

Mr. Wuitten. Yes. 

Mr. Deane. Does the same situation apply with reference to these 
two sites as it applies to the previous item, where there was quite a 
oig difference, some $2 million difference? 

Mr. Gartock. It is the same basic problem. 

General Gerrity. The same situation. 

Mr. HernzMann. When you go into Wichita to put that one in, 
you have a whole new set of tools. You can use some of the tools at 
the plant, but the tooling that will be used at Wichita will all have 
to be new, and in addition to what we already have at Boeing, Seattle. 
What the company has learned in making the B-52 at Seattle, of 
course, will remain available to their people at Wichita. There will 
be some interchange of technical personnel, I believe. 

General Grerrity. That is correct. 

Mr. Dreanz. On your basic operations do you enter into the ques- 
tions of geography and other dispersal? 

Mr. Gartock. This will have to come off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARATIVE AIRCRAFT COSTS FROM FIRST AND SECOND SOURCES 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a question for the record here. 
I do not want to ask you to put classified material on the record, but 
I think this statement and question would be helpful. 

I wish you would take a look at the history of your airplane procure- 
ment. Let us consider X airplane. I think you should give us the 
cost of a certain number of your first procurement of X airplane. 
Then let us say that you decide to open up a second source, which is 
nearly always done. We never had a second source for the B-36, 
but let us say you open up a second source. It may be a second 
source With the same company, or it may be with another company. 
Do you understand the point? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have a lot of historical background and know- 
how for the second source because of the experience you have had 
with the first source. 

General Gernity. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem, therefore, that the first aircraft from 
the second source should be markedly less than the first airplane from 
the first source, whether it is the same company or a different com- 
pany, because there should not be so much engineering and so on 
that would be chargeable to it. 

I should like to have you prepare a statement on that, not for one 
plane only but for a large number. You do not have to designate 
the airplane. Give us some factual information here that will enable 
us to have some basis for comparison. 

General Gerrity. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Manon. I realize that you cannot do it out of your head at 
the moment. 

General Grerrity. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Part of the answer could be given right here. 

Mr. Manon. If they would take the time to go through these 
figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is this simple: At the second source you have to 
get your factory, you have to get your tooling, you have to get 
accumulated your manpower and train your men. No matter what 
happened at the primary source that is not eliminated in the cost of 
your first planes from the second source. Some of the engineering 
ought to be out of the way, but that is not always true because some- 
times the secondary plant is opened up very shortly after the primary 
plant, and the primary plant engineering is not even ahead of that of 
the secondary source. 

I do not know why you cannot answer it here. I do not know why 
you have to wait to make a statement for the record. 

Mr. Gartock. If the chairman wants specific figures on an illus- 
trative aircraft we would have to wait. 

Mr. Manon. Not on an illustrative aircraft only but on all of 
them you have that would be pertinent to this question. 

General Gerrity. I thought you were asking for an example of 
such an aircraft, but you want more than one, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I want the whole picture. Just one would not 
be enough. Let us have all of them. You do not have too many. 

(The information is as follows:) 

In general, the manufacturing cost of the first articles from a second source is 
less than for the first articles from the first source. However, when the amortiza- 
tion of ‘“‘start up”’ costs is added to the manufacturing cost of the first order from 
the second source, it may result in a higher average unit cost at the second source. 
This is particularly true when the second source is a ‘‘cold”’ or stand-by plant 
which must be reopened, as in the case of the F—84F, the B—47 and the F-86F. 

When the second source is a going plant and is operated by the same contractor, 
who has gained ‘‘know-how”’ at the first source and has trained supervisors with 
experience in the product, the first block at the second source is markedly lower 
in average cost than the first block at the first source. This is the case in the 
B—52 program and will be the case in the F—100 program. 

In each instance the amortization of start-up costs, which include tooling, plant 
rearrangement and the training of manufacturing personnel, results in a higher 
cost at the second source as compared to first source in the same year. . These 
cost differences constitute the premium paid to meet time phased requirements, 
to modernize the combat force, and to enhance the mobilization potential. 

A classified tabulation has been supplied for the committee’s use. 


EFFECT OF CONTRACT PROCEDURE ON COST 


Mr. Wuirten. That leads to this question: Are all of your contracts 
cost-plus contracts? 

General Grerrity. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Then it is a matter of getting them to do it. If the 
company at the first or primary source was declaring a whole lot of 
dividends and the stock was increasing over a period of 4 or 5 years 
by 100 percent, that is an indication that they are making lots of 
money, and it might be an indication that if the costs were greater 
at the second place they might still be interested in the same contract 
at the same unit cost. If you had a cost-plus contract it would be 
different, but where it is negotiated if the profits are high enough at 
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the prime source that would be a pretty good indication as to future 
possibilities. There has been quite a rise in aviation stocks on the 
stock market, and the dividends that they have declared. Certainly 
there is every reason, if you are trying to protect the public Treasury 
and hold down appropriations, that you should make an effort at the 
second source to get the same price from the same company. 

When you look this over and you set out to see the things that the 
company would have and you set out to give him more money because 
of these things I think that is one reason our whole military appropri- 
tion is as high as it is. The whole testimony from your side of the 
table is justifying why you think you should be charged more. I have 
not heard any testimony as to your efforts to get the same thing for 
less money under present conditions. I do not mean that there have 
not been any, but we have had no such testimony. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Whitten, I can assure you that we are doing 
everything policywise, procedurewise and judgmentwise in carrying 
out the policies of the Congress and the Government, to obtain the 
lowest possible cost on all of these aircraft. We are taking adequate 
measures to protect the Government and to achieve efficiency in the 
industry. 

We utilize all experience available to us from previous experience in 
producing these aircraft; the learners’ curve information, the man- 
hours per pound, and cost per pound data. We also have important 
information which compares one company in the industry versus 
another. We use all of these measures in negotiation to assure that 
we get the best possible price for these aircraft. 

Mr. WuiTtTEN. I just cannot see that you have proved that in your 
testimony today. It may be I am a little hard to show, but where 
your whole testimony is on the basis of pointing out to me the reason 
why you put $150,000 per plane in there, and the information as to 
the buildup which the company would have as to it, it does not cover 
the problem as I see it on your efforts to keep the prices down. 

This is the same company which has been making this same plane 
for a number of years, and this is a sizable contract. It is with the 
same company at a new location, where there was already an aircraft 
factory. It has been in business on other planes. 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. So far nobody has been able to even recall any 
efforts to get them to take it at the same unit price. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Whitten, the people here today are not the ones 
who have negotiated the contract. Neither General Gerrity nor 
myself personally participate in that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I recognize that, but you folks here are supposed 
to convince this committee that the $150,000 additional price in the 
hew contract is justified and should be paid. You come here without 
any knowledge of what those who did negotiate it did and what the 
file shows, and the record so shows. 

Mr. Gartock. We have already indicated, Mr. Whitten, that the 
contract has not been finalized as yet. This is our estimate of what it 
may well cost. What we have been trying to say is that here are added 
actual additional costs on this first procurement at the Columbus 
plant, which must legitimately be considered in the total proposition. 
Ifas a result of our final negotiations we are able to get them down to 
the same prices as Inglewood I am sure we will try to do that. Whether 
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or not we are going to be successful we do not know at this point 
because we have not completed it. 

But in making up our estimate we have to provide for the tooling 
and the additional initial costs. i 

Mr. Wuirren. Unless your previous payment gave them enough 
profit to where they would be glad to have the additional contract 
at the same price. 

Mr. Gartock. That is a matter we are still negotiating on, sir. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Whitten, we take into account all of our past 
experience in doing this. These contracts will not be actually negoti- 
ated until next summer and next fall for the fiscal year 1956 quantity, 
At this time these represent our best estimates internally of what 
these might cost. 

Mr. Wuitten. Now, if that is your practice I will ask you how 
much money you have turned back to the Treasury under similar 
conditions, or back to the committee, where you have set up $150,000 
extra for each of these planes? How many cases such as that have you 
had, where you would get them much cheaper than you told the 
committee and you have returned the money to the Treasury or the 
funds to the committee? 

General Gerrity. If you recall, Mr. Whitten, in my prepared 
statement I referred to the fact that we had gained additional recoup- 
ments in prior years which enabled us to buy more aircraft in fiscal 
1955 than we had originally anticipated. In part these recoupments 
were due to savings. 

I mentioned again one case I pointed out to you, where we had 
achieved a reduction in the cost of B-47 airplane amounting to a 
substantial figure. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is in your subsequent estimates and your 
subsequent contracts. 

Mr. Garuock. No, sir; that is in contracts that were on the books. 
It did not apply just to the future. It was repricing downward of 
exisitng contracts. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is, you reserve the right in your contracts to 
renegotiate them yourselves? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuock. At stated points in the life of the contract we provide 
for definite redetermination, so that we pick up. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You have justified to the committee through the 
years your estimates of what it would take to contract, let us say for 
these certain planes. Have you had instances where you did not have 
to spend as much on a contract as you indicated to the committee that 
you would? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Wuirren. In the aircraft field? 

Mr. Gartock. And we have had instances where we have had to 
spend more. 

General Gerrity. We have had instances where we have had to 
spend more. 

Mr. Wuirtten. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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IMPROVEMENT OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROCESS 


Mr. Manon. From time to time we have had investigations of the 
Department of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force. We have 
selected civilians to go out and make studies for us and soon What 
does the Department of Defense do and what does the Air Force. 
do towards looking into these procurement processes and programs to 
find out what the troubles are and to uncover mismanagement and 
try to effectuate better management and so forth? Have you had 
any outside agencies make a study of it? What has the new leadership 
under Secretary Wilson and Secretary Talbott brought about? 

I have asked you 6 or 7 questions there in all. Will you give us a 
little statement? I will not interrupt you until you give the best 
answer that you can give. 

General Grerrity. All right, sir. 

As you know, since the end of Korea the present administration has 
established a new policy in our aircraft procurement program to the 
end that we will proceed on a conservative basis and test our aircraft 
before we buy them in quantity for the inventory. 

An example of what we have accomplished through this approach 
is that of our new programs being geared to this new policy. 

We have, in addition to that, been able to go back and correct some 
of our programs that were in existence. For example, in one case 
we have had a fighter airplane on procurement in some quantity. 
On examination of this program we reduced the quantity that the 
contractor was allowed to put in fabrication until such time as he had 
demonstrated the airplane through flight test. 

Now, in addition to this policy, the Department of Defense and the 
Air Force have had existing programs under constant surveillance and 
review to determine changes that might be made in policies or proce- 
dures to insure that the Air Force was doing an adequate job with its 
procurement dollar. We have had many consultants on various 
aspects of our procurement. 

I can mention as an example that we have had consultants to study 
our methods of procurement of Government-furnished equipment; 
to see whether or not we could improve our procedures and practices 
to get the most efficiency in the program. 

Does that adequately cover it, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. It is partially covered. Could you add anything to 
that answer, Mr. Gillette? 

Mr. Gituerte. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Could you add anything, General Bogart? 

General Bogart. I was going to suggest, sir, that I believe the ac- 
tivity you are thinking of is the procurement inspection activity which 
is set up under the Air Materiel Command and which does go out. It 
is based at San Bernardino, at Norton, Calif., and they do inspect the 
operations of all the contractors who are working for the Air Force. 
That is an independent type of inspection. It is a procurement in- 
spection activity which services the headquarters of the Air Materiel 
Command. 

In addition to that we have our Auditor General who is charged 
With the auditing of all of the accounts of the contractors who work 
for the Air Force. 
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General Gerrity has mentioned some special consultant activities 
where we have had our procedures inspected. For example, we are 
trying in the field of Government-furnished equipment to have our 
procedures reviewed. We have had our procedures reviewed by con- 
sultant companies to determine whether or not we can reduce our 
quantities of procurement, whether we are phasing our procurements 
properly, and how to correct situations where we do not come out 
even with the arrivals of equipment at the contractor’s plant when 
they are ready to use it. We have had situations in the past where 
we have had too much on hand and we have had situations where 
we have had too little. It is a very difficult problem. That has 
been under considerable review within the Air Force. 

I think specifically, however, the activities of our own Procurement 
Inspection Service are the activities to which you refer there. 

Mr. Gartocx. Mr. Chairman, may I add to that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Garuock. I would like to read a paragraph from the report | 
provided the committee, the Summary Report on Financial Manage- 
ment in the Air Force: 

During fiscal year 1954 the Auditor General audited procurement contracts at 
contractors’ plants in the amount of $9.2 billion. Over 6,000 reports were issued 
to procurement officials as a result of these audits. Cost reductions based upon 
the auditors’ findings, as set forth in these reports, approximated $550 million. 
Several specific examples of the cost reductions which make up this amount of 
$550 million, as taken from individual audit reports issued during fiscal year 1954, 
are as follows: 

That is on page 11 of the report I submitted. 

In addition to that I think the efforts of Mr. Talbott and Mr. Lewis 
in this field, because of their personal knowledge from experience over 
the years in the aircraft industry, have done much to improve our 
contracting practices and procedures end of it, on the actual negotiat- 
ing done on the big contracts. They personally participate in most of 
the measured contracts as, for example, yesterday. I cannot men- 
tion the name of the company, but the head of the company was in 
personally across the table. I can assure you that Mr. Talbott and 
Mr. Lewis were taking the position that their proposal was too high, 
that it was not worth that much to the Government, and that they 
could get down to a lower figure even for the initial contract. 

I think their efforts have had substantial effect on supporting the 

contracting officers who do the final signing of the contract. The 
bulk of the negotiating, of course, is on the thousands of small con- 
tracts. 
_ Mr. Manon. Those of you who have been in the Pentagon for long, 
know that for years I have been crusading on the theory that, if you 
are going to save money on national defense, you have to save money 
where the money is spent. The vast portion of the money goes for 
the procurement of items. If you have sharp supermen, you should 
put them in that field. 

I know when Secretary Wilson took over I said— 

Here is a man who is acquainted with industry. I hope that he will be able 
to start a program which will really get results in better contracting methods, 
because if you are going to save billions of dollars in national defense, it is going 


to be saved not in the pay of personnel, not even in maintenance and operations, 
but in procurement. That is where the big money is spent. 
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Never yet have I been convinced in my own mind that a maximum 
effort has been made in that field and that the accomplishments have 
been sufficiently substantial. Do you understand my point? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I think they have been very sub- 
stantial. One of the areas which does not show up on the book in 
the final analysis, though it finally shows up in the total expenditures, 
is this reduction in reorder lead time. 

You will remember, starting 2 years ago, we went into that. 

Mr. Manon. We have talked about reorder lead time repeatedly. 

Mr. Gartock. By cutting that down and by the policy of only 
ordering small quantities it has prevented the accumulation of a large 
stock of parts which were never usable in the final aircraft because 
of modifications. ‘Those kinds of things are important. You do not 
show them in the budget as savings because they never show up as 
a cost in the first place, but they have done a lot towards keeping 
the cost of this program from going up. 

Mr. Manon. I agree that what you have just said is a very impor- 
tant development, and it does in part answer my question. However, 
I feel that that is only a part of what might be done if we had people 
of real stature who could sit across the table from these smart men 
of industry and not let industry get the best of the Government in 
these trades. That is where I think we can do more than we are doing. 

Mr. Gartock. I think we have competent officers on our major 
contracts. I am just not familiar with the ones who handle the 
smaller contracts. 

As I say, Mr. Talbott, Mr. Lewis and to some extent Mr. Douglas 
personally participate in some of the major contracts, and I think 
that has substantially stiffened the hand of the Government in those 
negotiations, along with the shortening down of the lead time. 

I might say again the fact that our money does not expire in any 
given date decreased the pressure on us to contract by a given date 
of have the money expire. We have complete latitude that if we 
cannot reach a suitable contract on the 15th of June we can negotiate 
to the 15th of July with the same money. 

I think all of those things together, Mr. Chairman, have done a lot 
to pull this down. Also, our renegotiating, of course, in the final 
analysis helps substantially. It determines the final cost. I think 
substantial progress has been made in the last 2 years, but it is hard 
to say that without these things it would have cost one percent or 
20 percent more. 


PROFITS OF AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, will you give us at this point a state- 
ment as to aircraft plant profits and so forth? In other words, one 
of the guides—and I admit it is only one—is, ‘How rich are these 
people getting who are making contracts with the Government?” 

Will you supply that for us? 

Mr. Gartock. I will be happy to supply it for the record, sir, but 
I also want to point out that when you have the dollar volume we 
have in this particular field that a very small percentage of profit 
may result in a very substantial gross earning. So that even though 
the gross earnings may be large the percentage that the company 
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has received for its efforts should be looked at, as well as the gross 
amount. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. We want to look at the whole picture, 

Boeing has contracts with the Government, I am sure, well jp 
excess of a billion dollars. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What has happened to Boeing during this period? 
How rich has Boeing become? 

You can say the same thing with respect to other aircraft com- 
panies. I would like to get a little better picture of how these aviation 
companies have mushroomed. 

Mr. Warrren. In connection with your request, Mr. Chairman, 
could we have the record show the change in the stock value on the 
stock exchanges, say since Korea, and the dividends that have been 
declared as well as earnings? Would that be available? 

Mr. Gartock. I am sure it is available, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would like to see it. They have to make money 
to stay in business, but I would like to have the picture before us, 
It would be worthwhile. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have another angle there. Many of these com- 
panies are engaged in the manufacture of planes for private con- 
tractors as well as for the Government. 

7" Whitten. It would speak for whatever it is worth, and that 
is all. 

Mr. Manon. I think as Mr. Scrivner has pointed out it is all right 
to put in the picture that these companies make other aircraft for 
the airlines or have private income. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we ask in that connection the approximate 
percentage of their business which is military? 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be a good thing to have. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following was submitted later:) 

The following tables indicate, insofar as information is available at this time, 
the financial information requested. In most cases, the companies involves have 
fiscal year endings of December 31 and have not published annual operating 
statements for 1954 as yet. The information presented herein has been taken 
from published sources since it is the type of information relied on by investors 
in deciding whether or not to invest in a particular company’s securities. 

It is to be noted that the profit margins (i. e., operating income before taxes 
as a percent of sales), of all of the companies involved have remained fairly 


constant. It is anticipated that net earnings after taxes, during 1954 will show 
a marked increase over previous years due to elimination of excess profits tax. 
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TABLE 1.—Selected financial data—9 aircraft manufacturers ! 
BOEING AIRPLANE CoO., FISCAL YEAR DEC. 31 






































Net Cash | Price range of 
Coeniane : Net ee Earn- divi- cman os 
y neome ncome after ings nde | On New York 
-— Opening oe before after | taxesas | per — Stock Ex- 
Fiscal | Sales taxes as | taxes as | percent- | share pe change 2 
year before after t { lof share 
, taxes taxes percent- | percent- | age of jof com-| o¢ oom. 
age of age of begin- mon mon 
| sales sales = stock stock | High | Low 
| | 
| Millions | Millions | Millions 
of dollars | of dollars | of dollars | Percent | Percent | Percent | 
1954.---| 1,003 76. 7 36.9 7.6 3.7 44. 94 8. 38 3.00 80%; 38 
1953... -| 918 60.5 20.3 6.6 2.2 30.07 | 36.25 | 31.75 S 2544) 318% 
1952... - 739 51.6 14.1 7.0 1.9 24.43) 4.34] 1.34 20% = 14% 
1951.--- 337 20.8 7.1 6.2 2.1 13.17 2. 20 1.00 1854 13 
1950.-.-| 307 24.6 10.8 8.0 3.5 23. 32 3. 34 1.00 14 7% 
1949.._-| 287 9.4 4.4 3.3 1.5 10. 01 1. 36 . 66 854) 5% 
1948.--- 127 3.6 1.7 2.8 1.4 3. 97 . 53 . 34 9% 65% 
147... 22 4.9 4.5 (4) (4) (4) 4.14 34 814 45% 
1946... 14 47.9 4.3 (4) (4) (4) 4.10 . 34 11%) 5% 
1M5...-| 421 28. 1 6.5 6.7 1.5 24.3 2. 00 . 34 114) 5% 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., FISCAL YEAR NOV. 30 
__.) ccc ammiOies tem llie eh Serio slat. of i, RR op, Pin ge ii eee a 
1954-55 | 915 79.9 36.2 8.7 3.9 | 36.71 | 14.70 | 6.75 | 141 | 39% 
1953... 875 66. 6 18.6 7.6 2.1 21.20 | 77.73 | 73.25 7 437%) 30 
1952... | 523 37.2 10.8 7.1 2.1 13.26 | 4.50| 1.88 | 32%; 26 
1951....| 225 19.9 6.9 8.8 3.1 8.77) 2.88; 1.75 3314) 21% 
180... 130 13.2 7.2 10.2 5.6 9. 83 3.01} 1.57) 24%| 17% 
1949_- 117 10.6 5.5 9.0 4.7 7.51 | 2.30) 2.32) 1834) 12% 
1M48_. -| 119 12.2 5.8 10.3 4.9 8. 23 2.43 1.25 | 17 11% 
1947_- 128 413.2 42.1 (4) (4) (4) 4.90 | . 63 19 | 11% 
1946....| 107 42.5 2.2 (4) 2.0 3. 92 -91 1.88 | 274% 15% 
1945... | 745 27.7 9.0 3.7 | 1.2 17. 96 3.74 | 1. 25 25% 16% 
| | | 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS, FISCAL YEAR DEC. 318 











| | 
1954 (°) (°) (°) (®) (°) ® (*) m | @_ |----.... 
1953 370 17.3 10.3 4.7 2.8| 21.25| 4.31] 1.80| 22%) —151% 
1952 390 18.2 10.4 4.7 2.7| 24.9 | 4.39] 1.75] 20% —16i% 
1951 322 11.8 7.8 3.7 24| 2.8 | 3.27] 1.40| 21%) —14% 
1950 255 9.8 10.2 3.8 4.0| 33.3 4.35 | 11.00 19 | —10% 
1949 196 3.4 3.7 1.7 1.9 13.7 1.60 | (2) 12%) —8 
1948 112 10.7 11.9 (4) () (4) 45.16] (1%) | 16%| —7% 
1947 47 35.9 16.7 M |, @ () | 414.42 50} 17% —10% 
1946 13 9.1 2.8 (4) (4) (4) ‘1.77 | 2.00| 33%! —14% 
1945 644| 26.5 6.7 4.1 10.4 16.10} 4.71] 2.00| 

| 


354, —17% 





wss..__| ee (®) | 88 | 2.60 | 64%) 26 

1953....| 820 51.8 15.5 6.3 1.9 25.08 | 5.79} 1.8744| 20% 20% 
1952... 438 20.2 9.0 4.6 2.1 16.27 | 43.61 41.09 | 422%) 15% 
1951..._| 237 10.7 5.8 4.5 2.4 11.30} 2.32] 1.00 | 23% 15% 
1950... 173 15.4 7.2 8.9 4.2 15.51 | 293] 1.36 | 175% 105 
1949..| 118 7.0 5.5 6.0 47 12.76| 2.32) .91 111 7% 
148. | 126 12.2 6.2 9.7 5.0 16.10} 2.64| .68 11% 6 

a 134} 48.3 42.5 (4 () (4) 41.05} (2) 9% 434 
106... | 113 | 422.10 3.1 (4) 2.7 7.97| 1.20| .45 2014 8 

145....| 415 16.1 5.5 3.9 1.3 15.44| 2.31| .91 19% 8% 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 317. 
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TABLE 1.—Selected financial data—9 aircraft manufacturers \—Continued 
MARTIN (GLENN L.) CO., FISCAL YEAR DECEMBER 31 


Operating 
income | 
before 
taxes 


Net 
income 
after 
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| percent- | 
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sales 
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stock 
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share 


mon 
stock 


of com- | 


Price range of 
common stock 
on New York 
Stock Ex- 
change ? 


High | Low 





Millions 


| of dollars 
0) 


144 


208 


68 | 


40 


52 | 
73 | 


23 
38 
356 


645 
636 
315 
178 
143 
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94 

20 

56 
376 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Millions | 
of dollars | 
(°) 

16.7 
6.3 
420.04 | 
5. 08 





52.4 
44.7 
22.4 
15.2 
14.6 
12.2 
10.6 

} 412.1 

6.2 


27.7 
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14. 47 
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See footnotes at end of table, p. 317. 
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TaBLE 1.—Selected financial data—9 aircraft manufacturers \—Continued 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP., FISCAL YEARS, DEC. 31 














| Net ee Price range of 
|Operating Net income | Earn- — common stock 
cieidihiiieal : income | income | _ after ings nde | on New York 
rece] Tene a) | before after | taxes as per | de _ Stock Ex- 
Fiscal | ales before | after | *XeSas | taxes as | percent- | share Po : change ? 
year | taxes ts af percent- | percent- age of | ofcom- f aon on ol. sn al hp ow ~ 
a a ageof | ageof begin- mon |? a 
sales sales —_ stock | stock | High Low 
| 
Millions | Millions | Millions 
| of dollars | of dollars | of dollars | Percent | Percent | Percent 
at .cdeubtdveladthidusubslseenaceddelenasaceneon iF od a Sansa cast | (5) t coewacetaeds c > * ot seNn ade gale eard 
194 | = (°) (°) (°) (*) (*) * | @ | 3.50} 94 | 4554 
1953 818 83.5 21.2 10.2 2.6 14.89 | 6.23 2. 75 50% 31% 
1952 688 62.7 17.8 9.4 2.6 | 13. 39 | 5.18 2.00 | 3814 28 
1951 417 37.1 14.3 8.9 3.4 | 11. 31 4. 06 | 2.00} 34% | 26% 
1950 | 270 34. 6 13.2 12.8 4.9 | 11.01 | 193.73 | 191.67 | 931% 20% 
1949 | 227 21.8 10.1 9.6 4.4 | 8.68 | 2.76) 1.67} 22%] 1634 
1948 | 208 19.1 9.4 9.2 4.5 | 8. 28 | 2.55} 1.67] 25%] 18% 
1947 209 19.4 9.8 9.3 4.7 | 9. 84 2.68 | 1.04] 20% | 144% 
1946 | 121 44.5 6.1 (4) 5.0 7. 38 1. 49 .83 | 31% 1334 
1945 | 484 19.4 12.9 7.6 2.7 | 16. 88 3. 63 1.67 | 32% | 20% 
| | | | | 








1 Selected financial data for 1954 not available in some cases. 

2 The 1954 price range is the 1955-4 range as published in Standard & Poors Industry Surveys. 

3 Adjusted in this and prior years for 50 percent stock dividend in May 1952 and 2 for 1 stock split in 
May 1954. 

4 Deficit. 

5 The —_ information underlying the computations in this column has been taken from Moody’s 
Industrials. 

61954 data not available in some cases. 

7 Adjusted in this and prior years for 2 for 1 split in May 1951 and May 1954. 

§ Source of information, Moody’s Industrials. 

* Not available. 

10 Plus one-tenth share San Diego Corp. 

i = one-tenth share Airfleets common. 

2 Nil. 

13 Estimated. 

4 Adjusted in this and prior years to give effect to 2 for 1 split in July 1951 and 10 percent stock dividend 
in January 1953. 

1s After contingency reserves and tax credits. 

16 Adjusted in this and prior years to give effect to 10 percent stock dividends in 1952 and April 1954. 

Adjusted in this and prior years to give effect to stock dividends of 10 percent each in December 1953 
and 1952, 

18 Not reported. 

1” Adjusted in this and prior years to give effect to 20 percent stock dividend in May 1951. 


Source: Standard & Poors Industry Surveys Dec. 16, 1954. 


TABLE 2.—Unfilled orders as reported by contractors to financial reporting services 


{Commercial portion is indicated when information available. Millions of dollars] 




















| 
1954 1953 1952 

ae Cc | ca he I ‘ | | F mm 
ommer-| ata |Tata}| Commer- i | Co er- 

Date /|Total cial | Date | Total) cial | Date on cial 
ete = pees 8a 
Dl leer atis. eee Se _| Dee. 31 |2,357 |....-..-.- | Dee. 31 |1,648 |.....---- 

Re Dec. 31 |2,085 | 2187 | Nov. 30 |2, 214 |__--..----|---do__...|2,055 |_.-.-- 

General Dynamic_.--.- au late PMD ficdaccadan BUNS MRCS. (NT x ac. dein pargi Reman ry. f... 

Consolidated Vultee__|_......--- deo Ue ee aed | Nov. 30 |1,000 |_...--- Nov. 30 |1,000 |-..--- 
Lockheed............. Oe. Wo ces |.......--- Dee. 31 |1, 408 155 | Dee. 31 /1, 608 122 
Mesias risss, Jo Je; Bh) OO ak b Jan (90 1 Gr bce 6. vss cal: BOS Fick 3 a3 e5i 
North American. _-_- Dec. 30 |1, 150 |.------- .| Bent. 30: 96811.........- Sept. 30 |1,014 |-.....---- 
Northrop...........-- Oer. Hb GO} 2. 2s. | July 30| 508 |........- | July 30} 416 |--.------ . 
Republic... ....-..--- Sept. 30 {1,000 |-_..-._. Dec. 31 {1,000 |........-.| Dee. 31 |1,000 |-..-.-.--- 
UNIS Foi cere ote. La... |---do.....|1, 500 FE nas ec ae Ie eee ’ 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 318. 
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TABLE 2.—Unjfilled orders as reported by contractors to financial reporting 
services—Continued 


1951 1950 
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| | 
Date | Total] Comet Date |Total| °™™Mer| Date | Total “ee 
‘la 





Boeing . 31 /1, 355 | . Feb. 28 | 
Douglas... . -- Nov. 30 |1, 635 | I. Nov. 30 | 
General Dynamic..-__| | (4) saa 
CuEeaeea Vase. 1....-..---) C9 lncoceccsee 
Lockheed_-_....._- sae , 970 | 
a: Ls 400 | 
North American Sept. | 651 
| 255 
Republic 
United 











ata |Tota}| Commer-| » & | Commer- , )| Commer. 
Date | Total) otal Date Por cial Date |Total cial 





Boeing ner 
IPOUGIAS.... coon cc soe ON 
Genera] Dynamic oiten 
Consolidated Vultee..| Nov. 
Lockheed 

Martin_-__- 

North American......| 8 
Vo, a 
Republic 

United 











cial cial 


| | nme 
Date 'Total| Commer- "| Date |Total) Commer 
| | 





Boeing 

General Dynamic----- 
Consolidated Vultee __| 
Lockheed 


North American 








Republic 
United 





1 Not available. 

2 As of Nov. 30, 1954. 
3 Not listed. 

4 Not reported. 


Norte.—It was estimated that at June 30, 1954, the ratio was 95-5 military to commercial. From infore 
mation available, military business accounts for from 75 to 90 percent of aircraft manufacturers’ backlog. 


Source: Moody’s Industrials. 


Mr. Manon. If the people in the Air Force do not know what these 
contracts are doing to private industry by way of unjust enrichment, 
if it happens to be true, then there is something wrong with the work 
which the Air Force and the Department of Defense have done in 
taking a look at this situation. One thing which is inherent in every 
contract is, ‘‘What is going to be the soul to the person getting the 
contract?” 

Mr. Gartock. Well, sir, I can assure you we do look at that. The 
reason I mention the fact we would have to look at the percentage of 
profit on the volume of business done with the various companies as a 
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measure Of whether or not it is a fair return, as well as what may have 
happened to their dividend rate or stock rate, which is a function of 
what their capital structure happens to be, is that no matter how small 
the percentage when you put $20 billion to $30 billion worth of procure- 
ment through a given industry the gross dollar volume that they may 
show as profits may look high. It still may be very small for the 
amount of business they have transacted with the Government, and it 
may be substantially less than other private companies are currently 
making not eres dealing with the civilian population. 

Mr. Manon. All we want is the best picture you can give us on the 
thing in the light of the facts of life as they may be. 

Mr. Wuirren. Pursuing that a little further, Mr. Chairman, if a 
company has a small capital stock and the Government through one 
contract is going to make it a tremendously large company, that also 
enters into the fact that they should be willing to do it on a very small 
percentage of a $100 million contract or several hundred million 
dollars contract. On every other type of contract the percentage goes 
down as the volume goes up. I think that would hardly be the pic- 
ture, on the statement you make. 

Mr. Garuock. I think you will find that the percentage of profits 
on the gross business done by the aircraft industry is certainly reason- 
able. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would depend upon who had the pencil 
figuring the percentage. If you accept the buildup of cost and the 
statement as to percentages, that is one side of it or one indication. 
If you go on the stock market and see that the stocks have tripled in 
value, that is another indication. If you see that their dividends have 
been thus and thus, that is another indication. What we need is all 
of them put together. 

I do not think you would be the best judge of their percentage of 
profits, because you would largely be relying on information that they 
supplied you. 

Mr. Gartock. I am talking about the percentage of gross sales, 
and we do know their percentage of gross sales, and we do know their 
gross profits. 

Mr. Wuitren. How do you know their gross profits? 

Mr. Gartock. They have to make certified statements passed 
upon by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. Wuirren. They certify to the cost and their profits? 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will resume at 2 o’clock, gentlemen, and I have 
asked Mr. Deane to preside during the afternoon session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. DEane. The committee will come to order. _ 
General Gerrity, we will proceed where we left off just before we ad- 


jounred for lunch. 


TYPES OF AIRCRAFT IN PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


General Grrriry. Mr. Chairman, before we start into this after- 
noon’s discussion on this, may I take a short time to correct some mis- 


59565—55——-21 
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impressions which may have been gained from this morning’s testi- 
mony? 

Mr. Deane. You may; proceed. 

General Gerriry. In referring to the RB-66B program, I do not 
think it was brought out clearly that we also have under procurement, 
the B-66’s and RB-66C’s which are not being ordered in fiscal year 
1956. 

We had ordered these aircraft in prior fiscal years. 

This brings up the total, Mr. Chairman, of aircraft in the program, 
including the RB-66—B’s which are shown here in this booklet, to a 
quantity in excess of 300. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have a sheet describing that particular airplane 
in this folder? 

General Grrrity. No, sir; we do not, because this particular folder 
is directed toward the aircraft which we are buying in the 1956 pro- 
gram, and we are showing the background on those particular aircraft. 
In this case, we might well have chosen to include the other model, 
but we did not, and I really wanted to correct any misimpression 
which could have been gained from that oversight. 

Mr. Deane. Who queried you in that regard and who might be 
under that impression? 

General Grerrity. I believe that could be Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Deane. We shall ask him to study your statement which you 
have just given to the committee. 

General Grrrity. There is one other point which I do not think 
was brought out clearly in the testimony this morning. That is the 
case of the F—100 airplanes, which are being procured from the second 
source in Columbus, the initial order for which is being made this year. 

As a matter of fact, it is already under way, and next year’s program 
represents the additional followon aircraft. 

With your permission, I would like to furnish for the record addi- 
tional information on the cost of those aircraft. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 

(The information was supplied for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed, General, with your statement. 

General Grerrity. Have you had sufficient discussion this morning 
on the F-101 airplane? 

Mr. Deane. Yes; I think so. 

General Gerriry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. At this point, if in discussing these different items 
you would keep in mind those questions which were directed to you 
this morning, some of these matters might be covered in your direct 
testimony and eliminate some questions. 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 


POLICY ON SPECIALIZATION WITH SAME AIRCRAFT TYPE 


Mr. Davis. What is the Air Force policy with regard to the use 
of these various types of fighter aircraft which appear to have almost 
comparable capabilities with respect to continuing to procure them 
on somewhat differing patterns, as contrasted with one standard 
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pattern which might be deemed best by people in the Air Force who 
have to use them? 

General Grerritry. Mr. Davis, we do have a definite policy on this. 
We have found through experience that if we try to include the 
equipment and the design features in one aircraft which would enable 
us to accomplish all of the several important mission areas which these 
aircraft are required to accomplish, we would compromise the aircraft 
so that it would not be able to accomplish its mission in one particular 
area With the degree of excellence required. 

We cannot afford to be second best in any of these important 
mission areas. Therefore, we recognized the need for specialization. 

For example, the interceptor aircraft requires that its basic design 
parameter be directed toward its mission in terms of structure, speed, 
and altitude performance. It also must be designed to incorporate 
highly complex electronics equipment which enable it to perform its 
mission under all weather conditions. 

On the other hand, we can build our day fighters more simply and 
lighter weight to enable them to accomplish their mission in the best 
possible manner. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Davis, I might supplement General 
Gerrity’s remarks and point out that you have an example in the day- 
fighter role of two types which we have in this proposed procurement 
program, whereby we are continuing procurement of the F—100 for 
the day-fighter role, and we have initiated this year procurement, with 
a limited follow-on under consideration for fiscal year 1956 of the 
F-104, which we expect to give us a significant advance in performance. 

Mr. Davis. And, which might be considered as an eventual replace- 
ment for the F—100? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct. 

General Grerrity. I might add further, Mr. Davis, that once we 
have designed a basic airplane for its primary mission, we do incor- 
porate secondary capabilities in it wherever feasible, and this we have 
done in the F-100. We have given it a fighter-bomber capability in 
later versions of the airplane, and this increases our flexibility and our 
capability to accomplish the overall Air Force mission. 

Mr. Davis. Is it Air Force policy to mix different types of fighters 
in the same squadron? 

General Grerrity. It is not, sir. It would complicate the operation 
and maintenance problem too much, and the logistics problem, 
to do so. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DETERMINATION OF AIRCRAFT DELIVERY SCHEDULES 


Mr. Deane. Who determines the estimated delivery schedules on 
these aircraft? 

General Gerrity. Sir, they are negotiated schedules between the 
contractors and the Air Force, with the Air Force policy applying to 
that of tests before we buy in quantity. 
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AIR FORCE PERSONNEL AT PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Deans. How many Air Force people are located in these 
various facilities? _ 

General Grernrity. I can give you an offhand estimate of how many 
would be at this facility. F 

Mr. Deane. On the average, would there be more at certain other 
facilities, than at this one? 

General Grerrity. No, sir; this would be a good average facility. 
I would say that it would involve 100 people, consisting of the Air 
Force plant representative, his contract officer and assistants, and 
the inspectors who insure that the Air Forcé is getting the material it 
ordered to specification. 

Mr. Deane. They are maintained there throughout the life of the 
contract? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir; they are maintained there throughout 
to insure that the contractor is performing in accordance with the 
terms of the contract. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed, General. 

General Gerrity. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHANGE IN PROCUREMENT PATTERN 


Mr. Scrivner. Looking at the figures, General, which you have 
just covered off the record, of your 164 out of fiscal 1954, and 50 
out of fiscal 1955, and some out of fiscal 1956 funds, I would assume 
that under the new program of procurement which we have discussed 
several times, that we probably see a different arrangement, namely, 
that we would anticipate seeing a reversal, starting with a small 
procurement the first year, and perhaps a little larger procurement 
the second year, building up to a larger increment in the third year; 
would we not? 

General Grrrity. Yes, sir; that is true. However, in this par- 
ticular case this airplane was developed some time ago, and if you 
recall, we transferred the production of this aircraft from the Chase 
Aircraft Co. to Fairchild. It was a question of getting the production 
facilities to produce an airplane which had already been tested 
and proven. 

Mr. Scrivner. This one had been tested and approved when you 
entered into your negotiations for 164 of them? 

General Grerrity. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would still leave the answer the same on your 
new program. In your new program “of fly before you. buy” you 
would expect to see small increments first, growing larger, and then 
decreasing? 

General Grerrity. That is correct, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Dzanz. You may continue, General Gerrity. 

General Gerritry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHANGE IN AIRCRAFT UNIT COST 


Mr. Scrrvner. General, in regard to your discussion off the record, 
it strikes me as rather strange in view of the fact that last year you 
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anticipated the average unit cost as presented to us to be $2,710,860, 
and you have gone up $60,000 on this same plane, although your 
learning curve should be decidedly down; most of your tooling should 
have been cared for in that first order of 75 planes, I would assume. 

So, we would have normally expected to see the price on this plane 
reduced, rather than increased. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Scrivner, this represents our best estimate 
at the present time, of the cost, which includes the revision. 

Mr. Scrivner. What change has taken place which would cause 
your best estimate, after having had the experience of your previous 
3 years’ orders, to increase over last year when you said it would be 
$2,710,000, when with increased production and the downward trend 
of the learner curve and all that, in the past we have been told that 
the price would drop. However, here, after that experience and that 
production, your price has gone up. 

What has taken place within the year which has increased the cost 
of this particular plane, and what has caused the price to go up 
instead of going down, as we had expected? 

General Gerrity. Mr. Scrivner, we have just gotten into the 
initial production phase of this airplane and during the past year we 
have learned more about the equipment cost, which has caused us to 
make adjustments in the early part of the program, along with the 
current program which we are proposing for fiscal 1956. 

I would like, with your permission, to insert in the record in detail, 
what reasons do exist for that, which I do not have available here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

(The information is as follows:) 

In this instance the downward trend in the learner curve applies to the basic 
airframe portion of the flyaway cost. However, this decrease in airframe cost is 
overtaken by an increase in the engine estimate. Since last vear, cost experience 
with earlier orders for this engine has indicated that the engine portion of last 
year’s estimate was understated. The net effect of airframe learning, higher 
engine costs, and some changes in other equipment results in a fiscal year 1956 
estimate which exceeds the fiscal vear 1955 estimate by $67,000. 


PLANE PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Deans. What is the maximum loaded distance of this plane 
which you have just discussed? And please give us that information 
on these others, as we go along. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Gerrity. This is quite a substantial increase in capability 
over the C-119. 

Mr. Dane. Has it actually been used in maneuvers? 

General Gerrity. No, sir; not yet. It is not in tactical units; 
however, we have completed substantial tests on it. This is one of 
our first production turbopropeller airplanes. It incorporates the 
Allison T-56 turboengine which has a rating of 3,750 horsepower. 


CHANGE IN PLANNED PROCUREMENT PROGRAM FOR 1955 


Mr. Scrivner. Last year you gave your estimate on this particular 
plan, and now you say it is going to be almost 10 percent more. You 
further told us last year that you anticipated you would order some 
and vet your report today shows that you did not order any which 
would involve somewhere in the neighborhood of $150 million. 
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General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why were they not ordered, and what use did you 
make of the $150 million which you told us last year you were going 
to use for this purpose? 

General Gerriry. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, these aircraft 
were not ordered in the 1955 period. The aircraft which you referred 
to were not ordered because we applied our policy of fully testing this 
airplane prior to procurement in any major quantities. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did you change your mind within the last 
year, as to what you were going to do on this plan? 

General Grerrity. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What date was it? 

General Grerriry. I believe it was last June. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not finding fault with your program; I think 
it is practical, and in the long run will save us a great deal of money, 
and a great deal of grief in being more certain of what we are getting, 
by starting out in smaller increments, and building up to the larger 
increments, until we find that the plane itself is proven in actual use 
by flying, but it does pose somewhat of a problem to us when within 
a year we find such large changes made, when we were told last year 
that as part of the Air Force requirements there were somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $150 million which you would need in aircraft 
procurement funds to obtain C—133’s. 

$150 million is quite a hunk of change, but this is the first intima- 
tion that I have had, as far as this committee has heard, that there 
was to be such a great change, to the tune of $150 million. 

I would have thought that anything involving that much money is 
certainly important enough for someone who has to do with the funds 
year in and year out, should have informed this committee about. 

What did you use the $150 million for? aie 

General Grerrity. We use it in our reprograming, sir, to buy addi- 
tional combat aircraft of other types, such as the F—100. 

a Mr. Scrivner. There is a lot of difference between an F—100 anda 

—133. 

General CALLAHAN. There was also an increase in the quantity of 
B-52’s that we are planning to procure which, of course, do represent 
large amounts of money, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record, Mr. Chairman, I would 
request that the General place a breakdown of the items referred to 
on page A-2, where he has told us about the recoupments from the 
fiscal 1955 program in that table, showing what had been proposed 
under the 1955 program, and what change was made, and to what 
program the resultant money was applied. 

Mr. Deane. You will do that; will you, General? 

General Gerrity. We shall do that, sir, and may I submit it off 
the record? I believe some of the information there in detail may be 
considered classified. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Submit that information for the record, and _ the 
chairman and Mr. Scrivner will determine whether it should be on or 
off the record. 

General Grrrity. All right, sir. 
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General Bogart. May I suggest, sir, that we could use simply 
types, rather than specifying the actual designation of the aircraft? 
The difficulty of that, of course, is that we get into specific companies, 
there. 

Mr. Scrivner. The difficulty in dealing with types goes right back 
to another situation: 

You gentlemen come in here one year, and you say you need so 
much money because you are going to do certain things, and that 
you are going to buy so many of this fighter, so many of this bomber, 
so many of this cargo-type plane, and so many of these reconnaissance 
planes, and you tell us all those things, and in doing that you justify 
certain amounts of money. 

We assume, of course, that, having told us that, that is what you 
are going to do, and that is how much each one of these planes costs, 
that is the amount of money which we should appropriate, and acting 
upon it, we appropriate so much money, and then we have the situa- 
tion which has just developed to the effect that, instead of going 
through with the program as we were told a year ago, we find that it 
was not done that way at all. 

You did not even get any of them, and yet the money was applied 
to something else, and you procured, perhaps, something entirely 
different or, perhaps, in many instances, you merely got more of some 
other program than you told us you were going to procure. 

Where does that leave us? 

General CALLAHAN. At the present time, sir, the only way we can 
bring you up to date on those, or the way we do bring you up to date 
on those, is simply in the annual hearings. 

We do reprogram throughout the year, as it becomes necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to find too much fault with some of 
the reprograming. As a matter of fact, once in a while it looks like 
there is too much delay on reprograming of some particular items, and 
there is no use obtaining a large quantity of something which is going 
to be obsolete, if you have something better which you can get hold 
of, but this involves pretty large sums of money. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. This one that I am talking about now, the C-133, 
involves $150 million, and I personally feel that if there is a change 
to that extent in the program that certainly someone somewhere 
around this committee should at least be given some information about 
a proposed change that large. 

You come in on a little real property installations program, just as 
those which we considered yesterday, and some of them amount to 
only maybe $1.5 or $2 million. But, you are going to do something 
different, and so you come in and tell this committee about it. But, 
here is $150 million worth of airplanes which you said you were going 
to obtain, and you did not get them, and this is the first we have 
heard about it. 

General Bocarr. There is one point, Mr. Scrivner: 

As you know, these production schedules involve a long lead time 
on these things, and I believe that our understanding has been that 
this annual review of these things was adequate for this purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was merely speaking of my own feelings on that. 
Mr. Mahon is chairman of the committee and that may not be his 
Wish in the matter at all. I am just speaking from a personal point 
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of view about the way I look at it. It just does not give us a fair 
shake, because we were told last year what a good plane this was, 
and what mission it would accomplish, and it was good enough and 
important enough to the Air Force program that you were going to 
order 36 of them. 

Now, when we were told that you were going to order a certain 
number of planes of this size, of this capacity and at this cost, we 
were convinced that it was a worthwhile program. Now, you say 
“Well, we did not get them at all; we did not get any.”’ 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How would you feel if you were over here, and you 
had been sold a bill of goods like that, and-then have someone come 
along the following year and say ‘‘Well, no; we did not get any’’? 

General Bocarr. Well, of course, we must reprogram on these 
things, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; we are all agreed that the reprograming 
is a very, very good thing to do. There is no use in going on and 
getting stuff which is not going to pay you dividends. If you have 
something better which you can obtain, that ought to be done. But 
you were not getting any better cargo plane than this C—133 with 
this money, and you convinced me that you needed this $150 million 
with which to procure 36 C—133’s. If you had not convinced us, we 
will have cut it off. 

General Grerrity. That was our best estimate at the time, Mr. 
Scrivner, but since then, of course, in these reprogramings, and look- 
ing at the development stages of aircraft, and other important factors, 
including the needs for modernization in the Air Force, we decided 
that it was more important to spend that money for other aircraft, 
and . hold off until we got further along the line on this particular 
aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I never want the Air Force to get in a position 
merely because they said one day that they had to have or were going 
to get certain things, that just come hell or high water, they are going 
to get them just because they said they were, when by doing without 
them, they could save the taxpayers some money. 

Mr. Deane. Gentlemen, I think the thing to do, if you have not 
made a mistake, is that in your statement which you would prepare 
for the benefit of Mr. Scrivner and Mr. Mahon, submit the full infor- 
mation on this item, and then they can decide if it should go into the 
record. 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir; I shall do that, but I understood your 
question to refer to a mistake. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know about any statements made, but | 
do know the situation is entirely different today than it was a year ago. 

General Gerrity. I understood Mr. Deane to say ‘“‘statement,’ 
and not ‘‘mistake.”’ 

Mr. Deane. I did say “mistake,” but if there is a mistake, you 
can show whether it was necessary or not. 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We would like to have a statement as to the factors 
which entered into the decision. 

General CatuAnan. Mr. Deane, I am sure that I can get this 
picture, and that you will be convinced that mistakes are not repre- 
sented by these changes in the program, inasmuch as the money which 
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has been transferred, by cutting back on some of these types, has gone 
into the production of types that we needed badly, and in particular, 
there is an increase in the total number of combat types that would 
be procured with these funds. 

Mr. Deane. How many different planes would be in this same type 
of category where you have made a change such as this? 

General Gerrity. Well, sir, as we go along and we get more informa- 
tion, Mr. Deane, we examine our entire program. 

Mr. Deane. I have reference to the example here which Mr. 
Scrivner has advanced, so far as this particular plane is concerned. 
How many other examples which you presented last year which 
represent changes which you are presenting in quite a different form 
at this time? 

General Gerrity. May I supply that for the record? 

Mr. Deane. Yes; along with the other statement. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 


Since appearance before this committee in 1954 the USAF aircraft program, 
for fiscal year 1955 and prior-year programs, has been adjusted by a net increase 
of 317 aircraft. Seventy-three of these aircraft are combat aircraft and 244 are 
noncombat aircraft. Of the 317 net additional aircraft procured, 22 of these were 
funded from fiscal programs prior to 1955 and the remaining 295 were funded from 
fiscal 1955 funds. 

Additional or substitute procurements amounted to 400 combat aircraft and 
301 noncombat aircraft for a total of 701 These aircraft were procured because 
of unavoidable delays in development and changes in requirements that occurred 
during the past year. These difficulties could not be foreseen at the time we 
presented the fiscal year 1955 program to you last year. Examples of additional 
aircraft procured are: The intercontinental B-52 from Boeing Wichita and 
Seattle, the KC—135 jet tanker which was initiated to further extend the striking 
—_ of _ B-—52 wings, and the F—100 supersonic fighter for our Tactical Air 

ommanda, 

Procurements deferred, or deleted, amounted to a total of 384 aircraft of which 
327 were combat types and 57 were noncombat types. These aircraft were 
deferred primarily because of slippage in the development programs. An example 
of an aircraft deferred is the F-102. Performance of the basic F—102 on initial 
test flight was not satisfactory and we found that major revisions in the aero- 
dynamic configuration were necessary. The production of this aircraft was 
reprogramed during the year to allow for these design changes. Recent test 
flights of the modified version were very satisfactory and we have again scheduled 
this model for quantity production. These deferrals reflect a continued applica- 
tion of the USAF conservative production policy of maintaining a low rate of 
production until we are assured that the aircraft is ready for quantity production, 
thus minimizing the need for costly modification programs. 

I would like to submit at this time a classified. statement explaining in detail 
each of the changes to the fiscal year 1955 and prior years’ programs since my 
testimony last year. 


( — information will be supplied for the use of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Deane. We shall proceed to the next item. 

General Grerrity. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUEST THAT COMMITTEE BE ADVISED OF MAJOR CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. DEANE. Subject to the approval of Mr. Mahon, the chairman, 
may we ask that henceforth if there is a major change, as indicated 
here by Mr. Scrivner in his questions, that you will by a letter to the 
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committee or to Mr. Mahon through delivery here to the office, advise 
the committee as to such change, as it would seem to me to be cer- 
tainly justifiable. 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir; we shall supply for the information of 
the committee, the information on major changes. 

Mr. Deane. If the question is not exactly clear, suppose you advise 
with Mr. Crosby here, so that he would be in a position to know, and 
advise the chairman and the members of the committee as to these 
changes. 

General Grerrity. I will do so, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed to the next item. 

General Grerrity. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DECREASE IN UNIT COST OF TRAINEE PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, General, there is a ray of light which we see, 
and perhaps it is because they are being made in Kansas. Last year 
you told us that the cost was going to be $246,000, and now you come 
in and tell us it is only going to be $140,000. 

That is the kind of word which we like to get. I am surprised that 
you did not beat me to the punch and advertise that yourself. 

General Grrrity. Well, as a matter of fact, sir, we are very pleased 
with the cost reductions that are apparent in this program. As we 
get over into the production quantity, we expect the cost to go well 
below this $140,000 that is listed at this time. 

This aircraft is a side-by-side trainer, which will enable the training 
command to do a better job of instructing its pilots by the instructor 
being able to observe more closely the procedures and the approach 
which the trainee pilot is using in his flying program. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the list of aircraft which we propose 
to procure in fiscal 1956. 

We have enclosed, also, for your information in this booklet, some 
of the engines and special equipment which will be procured for 
installation in support of these aircraft. Do you care to go into that 
phase of the procurement program? ose 

Mr. Deane. Well, I think the clerk indicates that we perhaps 
should discuss it to the extent of opening it up and getting something 
into the record, at least in a brief way. about it. 

General Grerrity. May we go off the record for the time being? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

General Gerrity. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET AIRCRAFT POWER 


Mr. Deanne. Would you care, General, on or off the record, to 
discuss the thrust of what is said to be the Soviet power of 20,000 
pounds? 

General Gerrity. I would like to discuss that off the record, if I 
may, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Deane. Suppose, for the benefit of the chairman, you submit 
a statement to the clerk on that subject. 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir; we shall do so. 

(A statement was submitted to the committee.) 

General Grrrity. Mr. Chairman, that completes the presentation 
on the Aircraft 110 program. 


POLICY ON INSURANCE OF AIRCRAFT IN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Deane. I do not know whether you will be able to answer this 
question or not, General, but a matter has been brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Cannon, the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
with regard to the policy being followed by the Air Force and 1 
assume the other services, where the manufacturers set up a fire and 
extended coverage insurance program for planes or planes on delivery. 
There is 1 plant where the Comptroller General’s Office made a study 
where this insurance in that 1 plant amounted to $400,000. The 
general policy of the Government is that it is a self-insurer. I do not 
know whether you are in a position to discuss that particular problem, 
what is the story? 

General Grerrity. Mr. Chairman, this is a very complex subject, 
and I would like to supply this for the record for you. I can say just 
generally, without getting into detail, that it is our policy to act as 
self-insurers on aircraft that we are procuring under cost-type contracts. 
Under fixed-price type contracts we insure them when they get out 
of the factory door, except during the flight-test stage, when we 
accept the risk. 

Mr. Deane. This was a fee or a premium set up by the manufacturer 
on the plane in production or on delivery, as I read the statement. 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. The insurance that they do carry now 
is for the work in process in their plant; the normal plant-type and 
work-in-process insurance. May I supply you an answer for the record? 

Mr. Deann. Suppose you advise with the clerk and then be prepared 
at the opening of the committee tomorrow to give the statement for 
the benefit of Mr. Mahon as well as Mr. Cannon, who feels that this 
particular item, which in one plant ran to $400,000, could be repeated 
many times and could run into a good deal of money. Whether or not 
that is the right thing to do would be a matter for the committee to 
decide. 

General Gerrity. All right, sir; we will supply that tomorrow 
morning. 

(The following was submitted :) 

The following statement is submitted with respect to the question raised on 
the Air Force policy regarding fire and extended insurance coverage on airplanes 
in the open being built by airframe manufacturers. This was also called to the 
attention of the military services by a General Accounting Office report of survey 
on this subject. 

On CPFF contracts with airframe manufacturers the Air Force and the military 
services assert title to all property bought for such contracts and, accordingly, 
relieve the contractor of any insurance requirement on the property by assuming 
the risk of loss with certain stated exceptions. 

On fixed-price contracts the Air Force makes progress payments to an airframe 
manufacturer and as security therefor takes title to the property involved. Since 
such title is asserted for security purposes, the risk of loss normally assumed 


by the contractor until ultimate performance is retained by express contract 
language. This conforms to generally accepted industrial practice of fixed-price 
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contracting. We do, however, assume the risk of loss on flight test of fixed-price 
airplanes principally because the insurance is considered expensive. 

Subsequent to receipt of the General Accounting Office report the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, together with representatives of the Navy and Air Force. 
undertook a review and analysis of the complex problem of Government assump- 
tion of risk on airplanes in the open being built under fixed-price contracts. 
Surveys have now been concluded; numerous discussions have been had with the 
aircraft and insurance industries. Upon receipt of final data requested from oy 
aircraft contractors and from the insurance industry, a final report will be prepared 
and transmitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

To date our survey disclosed that all of the planes in the open being built under 
fixed-price contracts may at times exceed $250 million on which the annua! 
premium is about $1 million. We have also looked into the specific case referred 
to in the General Accounting Office report where the premium was reported 
as being excessive. Our investigation reveals that this was an isolated case and 
due to the fact that the contractor’s facility is located in a geographical area 
where traditionally there has been the highest probability of damage from wind 
and the elements. 

If our final analysis demonstrates unnecessary or excessive insurance is being 
obtained and paid for by the Government, the situation will be remedied. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, there were a couple of things with 
regard to General Gerrity’s statement that we did not take up at 
the time which I would like to ask about. 

Mr. Deane. You may do so. 

Mr. Davis. You may want to cover this by way of a later sub- 
mission. There were two things. 


PRODUCTION RESERVE POLICY 


The first item is the production reserve policy. There was some 
discussion on that last year, but I think what I would like to know 
would be to have some illustrations of what has been accomplished 
in that regard. What are some of the specific things that have been 
done in the course of the past year? I suppose you would want to do 
that for the record. 

General Gerrity. May I supply that for the record, sir? 

(The information is as follows:) 


Following are briefs from the production reserve policy and examples of accom- 
plishments during the past year: 

(a) Priority will be given retention of facilities supporting contractors having 
special design and development capabilities. 

Example: In every case where a cutback in procurement has resulted in a de- 
crease in the number of sources, the sources.retained have been the prime contrac- 
tors who originally developed the equipment and have capability for further re- 
search and development along specific lines. Specific examples are the J—47 and 
the F-84. In the case of the J-47 engine, Studebaker has been and Packard will 
be phased out; General Electric retained. Republic will be retained on the F-8: 
General Motors, Kansas City, phased out. 

(6) Multiple sources on a one-shift basis shall be employed if economically 
practicable. 

Example: There are no examples due to economic infeasibility. 

(c) Consideration will be given to dual-purpose plants for purpose of rapid ex- 
pansibility. 

Example: Dual-purpose plants have not proven feasible on a broad scale. 
Examples of dual-purpose plants, in which an inactive production line is being 
maintained, are as follows: 


Plant Product 


Delco Products, Dayton, Ohio 
National Cash Register, Dayton, Ohio Fire-control equipment. 
A-C Spark Plug, Milwaukee, Wis D 


0. 
Pryor Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio Wheels and brakes. 
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(d) Present end-item producers shall be retained by using them as subcon- 
tractors. i 

Example: End-item producers used as subcontractors are: Northrop, Bell, 
Beech, Cessna, Martin, Aeroneca, Temco, Ryan, Convair-Fort Worth, Chance- 
Vought, and Goodyear. 

(e) Where practicable, a contractor whose production is below an economical 
sustaining rate shall be used in programs of maintenance and/or modification. 

Example: Prime contractors used for maintenance and/or modification are: 
Douglas-Tulsa; Lockheed-Marietta; Lockheed-Burbank; Convair-Fort Worth, 
Convair-San Diego; General Electric-Evendale; Wright-Aeronautical, and 
Allison. 

(f) Geographic dispersal shall be retained to the extent economically prac- 
ticable. 

Example: Geographie dispersal has been achieved through the establishment 
of multiple sources for the following: 

Item Sources 

8-62... . Boeing, Seattle; Boeing, Wichita. 
F-100__..__._ North American, Inglewood; North American, Columbus. 
B06... 2: Douglas, Long Beach; Douglas, Tulsa. 
J-57 y Pratt & Whitney, Hartford; Ford, Chicago. 


(g) If requirements dictate termination of a source, its production potential 
may be retained by storing and maintaining equipment in place or on site. If 
this is impractical, store and maintain equipment in central Government ware- 
houses, and earmark for specific mobilization products. 

Example: Machinery and equipment have been retained in place at such 
plants as the Chevrolet aviation engine division, Buffalo; Jack & Heintz, Cleve- 
land; Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit; and Studebaker, Chicago. 

Example: Machinery and equipment have been stored on site or adjacent to 
the point of last use at the Ford Motor Co., Chicago; Willys Motors, Anderson, 
Ind.; and the Erie Foundry. Other contracts are in the process of negotiation 
at the present time. 

Example: As of February 28, 1955, approximately 22,000 items of machinery 
and equipment were being stored in seven central Government warehouses. 


POLICY TOWARD SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Davis. The statement is also made: 


We are encouraging aggressively the employment of small-business concerns 
by prime contractors. 


I assume that a statement would be the best way to handle this. I 
would like to know what the Air Force can do and has been doing in 
order to carry out that policy. 

General Gerrity. We will supply that for the record, sir. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Since about 90 percent of the Air Force budget for procurement of air weapons 
and related equipment must, of necessity, be placed with large industrial concerns 
as prime contractors, the Air Force has taken the position that its responsibility 
to the Congress to insure that a fair proportion of its total purchases and contracts 
for supplies and services is placed with small-business enterprises carries through 
to the subcontracts placed by its large contractors and their major subcontractors. 

he is pointed up by the policy statement in Air Force procurement instruction 
51-102: 

‘(a) The established Department of the Air Force policy is to obtain the par- 
ticipation of small plants to the greatest practicable extent in the defense produc- 
tion program, whether as prime contractors or as subcontractors.” 

“(e) In the placement and administration of contracts with large, as well as 
small concerns, which, in the opinion of the Air Force offer subcontracting possibili- 
les, the contracting officer and the appropriate administrative office will bring 
this Air Foree policy to the attention of prime contractors and will take all proper 
steps, consistent with the contractors’ responsibility for satisfactory performance, 
to effect full opportunity to small-business concerns to participate in subcontract- 
ng and in the supply of items or services by the prime contractor.” 
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To this end particular emphasis is placed on the subcontracting phase of the 
Air Force small-business program and the greatest number of the small-business 
specialists are engaged in that activity. ' 

In the development of this subcontracting program the Air Force at the very 
outset sought and obtained the assistance and cooperation of its larger contractors, 
In February and April of 1951, the Air Force organized and sponsored prime cop. 
tractors’ exhibits in New York City and Chicago, attended by thousands of small. 
business concerns for the purpose of “exposing”’ these small enterprises to the 
existing subcontracting opportunities. The success of this method of bringing 
buyer and seller together resulted in the Munitions Board taking over the spon. 
sorship of similar exhibits which were held in all sections of the country during the 
balance of the year. 

In the summer of 1951 the Under Secretary appointed from industry a Smal] 
Business Survey Committee which called during the ensuing 6 months on many 
of the larger primes and on several Air Force installations. Its written report 
submitted February 1, 1952 contained its findings and evaluation of the situation, 
and was exceedingly helpful in the establishment of a practical program. A 
series of 5 meetings was then scheduled in various parts of the country, attended 
by high officials of over 300 of the largest contractors, at which the report of this 
committee was thouroughly discussed and the contractors part in the program 
began to take shape. 

In June 1954 the Assistant Secretary, Materiel, formed an Advisory Group on 
Small Business consisting of 11 representatives of the larger contractors, the 
members of the earlier Small Business Survey Committee and one public repre- 
sentative, which meets quarterly in the Pentagon to provide an exchange of views, 
essential to the success of a program in which cooperation is paramount. Member- 
ship of the group is as follows: 


Mr. enny E. Bostwick, vice president, Edo Corp., College Point, Long Island, 
NY 


Mr. T. C. Coyne, vice president, Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. 

Mr. F. L. Dobbins, materiel manager, Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Prof. Paul Donham, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Otto Dworak, chief of outside production, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. E. K. Foster, vice president, Bendix Radio Division, Towson, Md. 

Mr. George Fouch, general manager, jet engine division, General Electric Co., 
Lockland, Ohio. 

Mr. Frank J. Giorgianni, director of general supply, Allison Division, General 
Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Ernest F. Leathem, assistant to the president, Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Mr. Glen McDaniel, president, Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers 
Association, 63 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Rulon Nagely, director of material, North American Aviation, Inc., Los 
Angeles, .Calif. 

Mr. Ralph J. Osborn, director of materiel, Lockheed’s Georgia Division, Marietta, 


Mr. Mundy I. Peale, president, Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Mr. A. D. Plamondon, Jr., president, Plamondon Magnetics Co., 1850 West 
Hubbard St., Chicago 22, Il. 

Mr. Louis Ruthenburg, chairman of the board, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Mr. Howard D. Williams, president, Washington Mills Abrasive Co., North 
Grafton, Mass. 


Following the appointment of this advisory group, three meetings of Air Force 
prime contractors and major subcontractors were held in the summer and fall 
of 1954 in Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York. Over 800 major contractor 
attended these conferences in addition to appropriate Air Force personnel, and 
again the subcontracting phase of the Air Force small-business program was 
thoroughly explained and discussed. 

The subcontracting phase falls naturally into three correlated parts: action 
taken in purchasing offices during negotiation of contract terms, action taken 1 
contract administration offices, and action taken by the contractors themselves. 

Activities in the purchasing office includes the placement in each supply col- 
tract exceeding $5,000 the following subcontracting clause: 
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“Jt is the policy of the Government as declared by Congress to bring about 
the greatest utilization of small-business concerns which is consistent with efficient 

roduction. 

“The contractor agrees to accomplish the maximum amount of subcontracting 
to small-business concerns that the contractor finds to be consistent with the 
efficient performance of this contract.” 

The greatest amount of Air Force activity in the small-business subcontracting 
program in contract administration takes place in or et the air procure- 
ment district and subdistrict offices, and is covered in Air Force Procurement 
Instruction 51-105, substantially as follows: 

(a) All applications of small-business concerns for inclusion on the bidders’ 
mailing lists of any of the purchasing offices must be reviewed first by the small- 
business specialist in the district in which the concern is located and this enables 
him to compile information on the facilities and experience of these small con- 
cerns for possible utilization as subcontractors. This small-business specialist 
secures the same type of information from small concerns who are seeking only 
subcontracting opportunities. The resulting information is kept in the district 
or subdistrict office and made available to any contractor seeking additional 
subcontracting sources. 

(b) District small-business specialists maintain current records of all prime 
contractors located within the district boundaries which enable them to inform 
the inquiring potential subcontracting source the nature of the end item being 
produced, and most important of all the type of work normally subcontracted 
by each particular prime contractor. The district small-business specialist is 
enabled to have this information because in most cases it is the district office that 
administers the prime contracts after they have been placed. 

(c) Beginning in August 1951 all prime contractors upon receiving contracts 
are sent letters by the Director of Procurement and Production, Headquarters 
Air Materiel Command through the districts calling their attention to the Air 
Foree policy on subcontracting to small-business concerns and calling upon each 
to maintain records showing as to each subcontractor whether it is a small or a 
large concern. The letter further requests each one to designate a top official of 
the company or plant as its small-business liaison officer. Most prime contractors 
have complied with these requests 

(d) District small-business specialists make frequent calls on the purchasing 
departments of the large prime contractors in the interest of their utilizaticn of 
small concerns as subcontractors to the maximum extent possible. 

(e) Proposals for facilities expansion are generally referred to the appropriate 
district office for review and recommendations. Small-business specialists in 
these district offices play a part in such reviews and recommendations and are 
frequently able to demonstrate the fact that there is existing capacity by resorting 
to subcontracting. 

The payoff of these activities of the Air Force is the action that takes place in 
the purchasing departments of the large contractors and in higher offices which 
determine whether to “make or buy.”” The duties of the small-business liaison 
officers of Air Force contractors are not merely to serve as the company’s repre- 
sentative in contacts with Air Force personnel on small-business matters, but 
more importantly are concerned with ensuring that the spirit and the letter of 
the subeontracting clause is carried out by his company. Many of the larger 
prime contractors have developed specific small business programs within their 
own plants, a move encouraged by the Air Force, and a plan of operation has now 
been endorsed by the Air Force Advisory Group on Small Business, previously 
mentioned, which it is believed will result in effective small-business programs 
being conducted throughout the Nation on the part of all large Air Force con- 
tractors and their major subcontractors. In brief, the plan provides the minimum 
criteria for what will be known as an approved small-business program in each 
contractor’s plant established and maintained by the contractor himself, and the 
existence of such an approved small-business program will be a prerequisite in 
the negotiation of future contracts of such size and nature as offer substantial 
subcontracting possibilities to small-business concerns. 

In the fall of 1952 and early spring of 1953 approximately 100 Air Force prime 
contractors, whose contracts totaled over $15 billion, voluntarily submitted 
reports showing the extent to which small-business concerns had participated in 
the contracts they had received from the military departments (chiefly Air Force) 
since June 1950. The consolidation of these reports, presented to the Senate 
Small Business Committee on May 14, 1953, showed that approximately 21 
pereent of the dollars received by the primes was passed on to small-business 
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concerns in the first two tiers only. (See chart attached.) The report aly 
showed that three-fourths of all their subcontractors and suppliers were smalj- 
business concerns, most of them having fewer than 50 employees. 

Action has recently been completed, through the Air Force Advisory Group oy 
Small Business, to develop a recurring reporting system, not burdensome to the 
contractor, that will show both the current situation and the trend. Steps are 
now being taken to request Bureau of the Budget approval. As an example of the 
type of information that will be obtained by this new reporting system, the case of 
the Los Angeles plant of North American Aviation, Inc., may be sited. That 
one plant of the company reports that in the 6-month period from July | to 
December 31, 1954, purchase commitments to small business concerns totalled 
$52,886,000, which was 31 percent of North American’s sales-dollar value represep- 
ted by that commitment. In the same period, the plant’s commitments to large 
business concerns amounted to $47,689,000. 

As a means of tying together the many facets of the Air Force small busines 
program, the Office of Small Business at Headquarters United States Air Force 
publishes from time to time the USAF Small Business Bulletin. Four issues 
(copies furnished tc the committee) have been put out to date and circulated 
through the district offices to all Air Force prime contractors in addition to Air 
Force purchasing offices. 

The cumulative effect of these widespread activities will naturally become more 
readily recognized as the months pass by. In such a program, statistics can tell 
only a small part of the story of the cooperation the Air Force is receiving frow 
its contractors. 

In this connection, the following remarks are quoted from the Senate Small 
Business Committee in March 1953: 

“The committee was impressed with the aggressiveness of the Air Force in 
conveying its small-business policies to the prime contractors and in the effective- 
ness of this type of meeting in enlisting the cooperation of the prime contractors. 

“Tn terms of industries, the aircraft manufacturers have impressed the commit- 
tee with the results achieved under their small-business programs.” 

Much has been accomplished to date, and the Air Force will continue its ag- 
gressive campaign with its prime contractors to assure the carrying out of con- 
gressional policy on small business participation. 
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Mr. Davis. That is all. 
Mr. Deane. We stand adjourned. 


Fripay, Marcu 4, 1955 
Tue Arr Force Suprpity System 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. FREDERICK J. DAU, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY, HEADQUAR. 
TERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS W. SCOTT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. WILLIAM L. HAMRICK, CHIEF AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIRECTOR 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing. Mr. Scrivner? 


PRESS RELEASE ON KC~-135 STRATOTANKER 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, yesterday we had before us General 
Gerrity, talking about the plane procurement program, practically all 
of which was off the record. 

One subject that we were discussing rather extensively was the 
Boeing KC-135 Stratotanker, along with a new tanker to be built by 
Lockheed. Most, if not all, of that discussion was off the record, 
Therefore, I was very much surprised when I returned to my home last 
night to pick up the Washington Evening Star for Thursday, March 3, 
1955, and find on page B-8 a news article headed “Air Force to Spend 
$700 Million for Boeing Jet Tanker Planes.”’ 

Then that news story goes on to quote Secretary Talbott, who had 
made the statement both relative to the KC-—135 Stratotanker and the 
proposed project by Lockheed. 

In the article there is a great deal of detail as to the weight and the 
speed of the KC—135 and also a great deal of information as to its other 
characteristics, such as size, altitude to be obtained and other addi- 
tional information. 

A question arises in my mind. Where are we when in the public 
print there can be more information given than is given to this com- 
mittee, either before or at the same time this committee gets it? It 
leaves me uncertain as to the position of this committee. The way 
the information was given to us yesterday it would not, under the way 
this committee conducts its hearings and the way we operate, be 
public information. Although this information has all been printed 
in the public press, due to a story and statement by the Secretary of 
the Air Force, I, as a member of this committee could not speak one 
single, solitary public word about this program. Yet the Secretary 
of the Air Force can. 

Mr. Manon. What is your comment on that, General Bogart? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, General Gerrity when he spoke 
first about the KC-135 and the KCX I am sure advised the committee 
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that there was a public release being made as of yesterday on that, and 
he did have a copy of the press release with him at the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. He may have said that, but if he did, it did not 
register with me. 

‘Mr. Deane. It did not register with me, either. 

Mr. Scrivner. Furthermore, while I cannot always be aware of 
what is on the record or off the record, I will venture to say that when 
the record which was taken by the reporter yesterday comes back to 
us today there will be none of this information in it. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, did you hear anything about it said 
in the committee yesterday? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; I am sure; because we had discussed it 
beforehand, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The statement got by me, and I was listening quite 
intentl 

Guied Bogart. I am sure, sir, that he made it. I do not know 
whether there was a record of ‘the statement that he made on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there had been I am quite sure I would have 
caught it. Mr. Deane, was here during the hearing. I do not know 
whether he has the same impression or not. 

Mr. Deane. I do not recall it. 

General Boaarr. I was under the impression that Mr. Deane had 
asked about some of the characteristics as to whether or not the state- 
ment was classified, and General Gerrity said, “No,” but certain of 
the characteristics were, which he then gave on the KCX, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Did he mention to us yesterday that he had a press 
release on it? 

General Bocart. No, sir; he said that there was a public release 
being made. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as the proposed contract with Lockheed was 
concerned? 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is as far as it went. As it concerns the infor- 
mation on the KC I do not believe that is so. Maybe I am wrong. 
There was not nearly as much information about the KC-135 given 
on the record of this committee as was contained in the Secretary’s 
statement to the press. 

General Bocart. I have not seen the statement in the press, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There it is [handing news clipping to General 
Bogart]. 

It becomes a little provoking when a situation arises like that. If 
we are going to have off-the-record hearings for us it ought to be off 
the record for everybody else as well. 

General CatuaHAN. Mr. Scrivner, I know that it was his intent to 
give you the information yesterday that was embodied in the press 
release. It is quite clear he did not get it across. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, does it not seem a little bit strange? 
Theoretically in the position this committee occupies should we get 
the information the same day that most of it is given to us in an off- 
the-record statement, when it is also given in a statement to the 
public, which contains more detailed information than we, ourselves, 
were given off the record? 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, wasj,he authorized yesterday to 
surrender the release? 
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General Bogart. Oh, no, sir. He had the release to leave if j; 
was desired. Of course it was being released yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can recall a reference by General Gerrity to 
Lockheed, but I am talking about the rest of this stuff. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; I am sure that he intended at least to 
a both of them. I thought he had, sir. As I remembered 
it he did. 


AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. With further reference to the proceedings of yester- 
day we discussed, as we have heretofore, procurement techniques and 
possibilities of savings in the field of procurement. When will the 
people from the Air Materiel Command be with us generally? 

General Bocarr. This morning, sir, on the ‘Supply system” we 
have General Dau from the Air Materiel Command. We will have 
representatives of the Air Materiel Command here during the various 
parts of these presentations, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Dau, you were before us last year, I believe? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. On previous occasions, too. 

It seems to me that at some time in this hearing we ought to get 
a better understanding of just how contracts are entered into and 
what sort of bargaining transpires and what evidence there is of good 
management cs economy in the contracting procedure. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think there is any doubt but what the 
greatest possible savings that can come in the Military Establishment 
are in procurement. Nobody has been able to make it clear to me 
that we were doing anything of a specific or spectacular nature to 
save money in this field. 

Yesterday we discussed this business of contracting for fewer planes 
of the new models. I think that is a good point, and I think it is an 
evidence of a distinct saving. But I think we need a much better 
picture of that. I wish you would consider how you might present 
that to us in a way that would be helpful. 

General Bogart. Very well, sir. I will make a recommendation 
on Monday if I may, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Just try to figure out some way to get this informa- 
tion before us. Do you not think it would be worthwhile, gentlemen 
of the committee, to go into that again? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we should. 

Mr. Manon. We have tried to tackle the problem in many ways. 
but I do not think our efforts have been very satisfactory. 

General Dau, we are glad to have you before the committee again 
this year. Will you proceed with your statement. 


Tue Arr Force SuppLty System 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: 

At the risk of being repetitious to those of you who have served on 
this committee in the past, but at the same time to enable those of 
you who are new to this committee to better understand our Air Force 
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supply system, its purpose and mission, I’m prepared this morning to 
present to you a brief introductory summary. In addition, I hope 
this will enable you to better understand a good many of the state- 
ments and remarks which will be forthcoming in the specific project 
areas which you gentlemen will review later. I am sure you realize, 
our Air Force supply system is geared to global activity, but before 
getting into these details perhaps a brief statement as to why we need 
such a supply system would be in order. 

The United States Air Force is designed, maintained, deployed, and 
employed to support approved national security policy. A state of 
readiness and a concept of having a force in being is not just a goal 
but a must in support of this Air Force policy. Our mission today is 
one of training and constant preparedness in an ever-increasing effort 
to maintain the highest possible retaliatory force in anticipation of 
any eventuality and/or overt act of aggression that might befall this 
Nation. When and if this force in being is called upon for combat 
activities, it must be flexible enough to allow immediate redeployment 
to far-flung corners of the earth so as to carry out our planned actions. 
These deployments of this force call not only for tremendous move- 
ments of aircraft and personnel, but for existing stocks in place and 
for logistic support to this force at the time when it is needed. In 
addition to our redeployment action, immediate air defense of the 
United States is a mission assigned to this force in being. Retaliation 
and airborne resupply of personnel and material are also necessary to 
sustain this operation. 

Let us first consider the World War | type of aircraft, the largest 
type of aircraft we had in those days was a single-engine airplane. 
During World War II the largest airplane we had was a four-engine 
airplane. Today, as you know gentlemen, our B—47 has a total of 
sixengines. This alone gives you some idea of how our aircraft have 
increased in size, in global capability and by the same token in com- 
plexity. The increased requirements for spares support in our supply 
system have increased proportionately, to the point today where many 
facets of our supply operation are not only far more costly but far 
more complex as may be readily seen from a comparison of World 
War I type aircraft versus today’s aircraft and the striking power to 
which we have geared our fighting force. To give you a more minute 
picture of this vast expansion in our supply requirements and using 
the same comparison, it might be well to point out that in World 
War II we originally provisioned for approximately 6,500 items 
behind the support of the B—17 bomber. At the initial provisioning 
of today’s bomber, the B-47, there were 20,000 items. Gentlemen, 
this gives you some idea of the tremendous increase in our supply 
support responsibilities behind the Air Force. We are in fact the 
world’s largest business. 

We have in our Zone of Interior Air Force depots $8,300 million 
worth of stocks, in our Zone of Interior base stocks, assets valued at 
$1,088 million. Now in our overseas areas we have $861 million worth 
of stocks in our base activities. Now these stocks of which we are 
talking deal with aircraft parts, they deal with ground support equip- 
ment necessary to support these aircraft, they deal with items of cloth- 
ing for our personnel, electronic parts and components, tools, vehicles 
of all types, and generally speaking everything that is required to 
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support man and machine. These stocks are divided, as a means of 
control, into 46 separate supply classes or homogeneous groupings of 
material or equipment, such as class 01, aircraft and aircraft parts: 
or class 10, photographic material and equipment; and as a means of 
management these are further divided into 275 subclasses such ag 
01-A, complete aircraft; 01—F, parts for boeing aircraft, and so forth; 
or in the case of class 10, it is 10-A photographic aerial equipment and 
maintenance parts, and so forth. The dollar assets I have mentioned 
above, represent a total of approximately 860,000 items not including 
complete aircraft, aircraft engines nor any of the publications which 
are, as you may well recognize, quite voluminous in support of the 
many different types of aircraft we have in our system. 

The management of our supply assets is to a large measure depend- 
ent upon our distribution and in consonance with the global concept 
of our Air Force operations, these assets which I have shown are 
distributed worldwide. For instance, in the Northeast Air Command 
we have stocks valued at $135 million: in the Alaskan Air Command 
we have $150 million; in the United States Air Force in Europe we 
have $360 million; in stocks and in our Far East Air Force we have 
$211 million. Another outpost of our air arm is in the Caribbean area 
where we have $4 million. The remainder of these stocks or dollars 
represents $9,389 million stored in depots and bases within the Zone 
of Interior. Another phase of our supply system, going hand in hand 
with our worldwide distribution, is the storage of this enormous stock. 
The space we must occupy in order to effectively receive, maintain, 
and issue this volume of supplies is of various types. In the AMC 
we occupy approximately 48,450,000 square feet of covered space, 
this includes AMC owned, loaned from other Government agencies 
and leased or hired commercial space. In addition, approximately 
28,311,000 square feet of open space is utilized in storing this volume 
of materials and equipment. 

In order to give you an idea of why we have expanding space require- 
ments, I point to the increasing number of items in our Air Force 
system. It might be well at this time to give you an example of the 
number of items which we process into our system annually. Items 
being processed in during the fiscal year 1954 totaled 160,000 new 
items which were added to our Air Force catalog. These items were 
added due to new aircraft being phased into our system, and due to 
refinements and improvements in the type of equipment that we are 
using today. Conversely, however, as we phase new items in we also 
phase items out of our system which have become obsolete. During 
the fiscal year 1954 this amounted to 11,000 items. 

In order to portray the order of magnitude involved, in the receipt, 
storage, and issue of material, during the fiscal year 1954 our depots 
received shipments of material valued at a total of $3,003 million; 
broken down into tons this represented 2,292,000 tons received 
throughout this year, or broken down still further, a total of 9,000 
tons per day received by our depots. Throughout this storage ‘and 
maintenance of stock period, we are responsible for the inspection, 
preservation, and proper packaging of the items and ultimate shipping 
of these items worldwide to wherever they may be required in support 
of our Air Force program. The quantity of supplies we issued during 
fiscal year 1954 had a total monetary value of $2,605 million, repre- 
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senting 2,196,000 tons or 8,500 tons per day, the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 173 average rail carloads per day. 

Any business is naturally confronted with the problem of how much 
do we need to satisfy our customers. This is another one of our 
major functions in the supply area. How much should we buy, 
receive, and store in order to be effective in our mission of supply sup- 
port. We want our computation of requirements to be as exact as is 
possible so that we are assured of having sufficient quantities on hand 
to support the needs of the Air Force. However, as an adjunct to our 
striving for effectiveness, the element of economy is a natural out- 
crowth of our increasing attempts for refinements of our requirements 
computations. Basically, our requirements computations consist of a 
knowledge of the stocks we have on hand, against our past consump- 
tion data, tied to the Air Force program and considering our mobili- 
zation requirements giving us the quantities that we need to buy and 
the scheduling of the input we require behind the programs as estab- 
lished. ‘These requirements are computed by our Air Force depots 
then forwarded to Headquarters Air Materiel Command for review 
and at this point are turned from an item requirement into a monetary 
requirement which constitutes our budget which will be presented to 
you in detail by specific program and project a little later. Needless 
to say that upon final approval of this budget we then go back and 
proceed to initiate our Air Force buying program, again commensurate 
with our requirements as established in consonance with the program- 
ing data. 

How then do we manage our Air Force supply system, our receipt, 
our storage, our issue; what is our organization for effecting the sup- 
ply support behind this Air Force? First, there is the Headquarters 
of the Air Materiel Command which exercises command over the Zone 
of Interior depots and is, in effect, the focal point for the entire Air 
Force supply system. For purposes of reducing vulnerability as well 
as rapidity of supply action, the system is broken into two zones. 
Supply stocks and responsibility for receipt, storage, and issue for 
any one class of material is split between depots in the two zones. 
The Zone of Interior is divided into 8 air materiel areas each of which 
includes a supply depot and, in addition, there are 7 so-called Air 
Force depots. We also have four overseas logistic control groups 
which monitor the requisitioning and shipping of supplies and mate- 
rials required by our overseas activities. 

Now for a brief Jook at the functions of the air materiel area depots 
and Air Force depots. In addition to management of specific supplies, 
the air materiel area depots have the responsibility of providing supply 
technical assistance to all Air Force activities located within their 
geographical area. The depots at Middletown, Pa.; Mobile, Ala.; 
and Sacramento, Calif., have a similar responsibility to certain oversea 
activities. In addition to this general area technical assistance re- 
sponsibility, all depots are called upon to furnish assistance on prob- 
lems concerning classes of property for which they are responsible. 

For any class of property, a single depot is given Air Force-wide 
responsibility for overall management including the determination of 
requirements. We call this prime responsibility and of course it is 
broader in nature than that of receipt, storage, and issue to support 
the bases in one of the zones, that is, zonal responsibility. There is 
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a third category of supply responsibility that is common to all of ou 
bases, that is the support of local activities. In the case of ow 
depots which have extensive maintenance activities, this responsibility 
is substantial. 

We have talked of the various facets of our Air Force supply system 
which include different types of supply responsibilities, we have dis. 
cussed our organization with which we administer and manage the 
stocks required, and we have discussed the order of magnitude of our 
entire supply operation. 

It now follows that we should outline briefly the personnel we are 
utilizing to operate this system. We have 233 officers, 93 airmen, and 
39,762 civilians, all of them engaged solely -in the supply support end 
of the Air Force program within the Air Materiel Command. These 
figures do not include personnel in the supply business outside of the 
Air Materiel Command, nor do they include personnel within AMC 
performing other functions such as maintenance, procurement, and so 
forth. 

As I have mentioned before, ours is the world’s largest business. 
I have given you a brief outline of our assets, our space occupied, our 
activities, our issues, and our receipts. I have attempted to portray 
this picture and to apprise you of the various facets of our operation 
in order to assist you in placing details to follow in proper context. 
In presentations which follow vou will be given a more detailed look 
at our efforts toward effectiveness through refinements in our system 
and the economies which ensue as a result of these efforts. 

That concludes my initial statement, Mr. Chairman. As I pointed 
out, primarily it is an overall orientation for people who have not had 
a look at our supply system. 

Mr. Manon. The Department of Defense is so big and we have such 
a large overall responsibility that it is hard to keep in mind many of 
the important things having to do with the Department of Defense. 
Of course, most of this we know where to find in the hearings, like a 
lawyer can find the law in lawbooks. 

Let us have a little exercise here in overall knowledge of the supply 
system. We might proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a question for the record. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPARE PARTS 


General Dau, we have been discussing various air materiel area 
depots, zone depots, and all of that. What is your practice in making 
distribution of spare parts, for instance, at some base, whether it is 
SAC or TAC or whatever it may be, where they find that they need 
some new part for one of our planes? How do they get it? 

General Dav. If an aircraft is first assigned to a base as a new al- 
craft there is an automatic shipment of parts to that base. Once that 
has occurred from then on they requisition additional parts to main- 
tain an authorized level. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are those parts shipped? 

General Dav. Those parts are shipped in various fashions, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the requisition. For example, if a plane 1s 
grounded, due to the lack of a part, that becomes a rather high priority 
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requisition. ‘That requisition is transmitted by telephone or wire, 
and the spare part is shipped by the fastest available means. 

Mr. ScrivNER. You mean by that, by air? 

General Dav. Normally; yes, sir, although if it is a short distance 
maybe a truck could get it there just as fast. 

Mr. Scrivner. That raises two questions. First, why, if your 
distribution of spare parts is operating as it should, would the plane 
be grounded for lack of a part at that base? Second, how extensive 
js your shipment by air? Is it large or small? Is that the exception 
or the rule? 

General Dav. In answer to the first question, as to why a plane 
should be grounded for lack of a part, let us consider a new plane 
where, for example, we may have procured a certain gadget on the 
basis of it lasting for 100 flying hours, and we find that in actual flight 
there is something wrong with the gadget to the extent it will last only 
50 hours. Therefore, we do not have enough in the system. What 
we do have has to turn over very rapidly. We do not allow bases to 
carry these items in stock as they normally would. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take an old plane, where your experience is 
broader. 

General Dav. There are several reasons there. For example, cer- 
tain parts are damaged. Let us say it is a wing tip or a wing section. 
We would not normally have these items spread all over the Air 
Force. They would be kept in a depot. Nevertheless, if one of them 
developed a crack, that plane could not fly until there was a new one 
available. It would be out of commission for a lack of a part. 

Another point is that our airplanes visit many bases. They go on 


long missions. They may stop at a base that does not stock that type 
of airplane part, because none are stocked there normally. The air- 
plane may go out of commission for lack of a part because it is at a 
base that does not normally handle that type of aircraft. There are 
a variety of reasons. 


AIRLIFT OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have listened intently and I have not heard any 
reason why we would anticipate, for instance, at a training base 
there would be almost as many flights to depots for parts as there 
were training, flights. 

General Dav. I believe a year ago we assessed the amount of 
premium transportation we were using to support our bases and 
decided we could better utilize that same amount of money by con- 
tracting for a regular airlift among our Zone of Interior depots. 
That airlift is known as Log Air. That is regularly scheduled now, 
running between depots and to the various ports. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not an answer to my question yet. 
General Dav. I recognize that, sir. As I understand your ques- 
tion, it is why if a base normally has an old airplane like a T-6 in 
the Training Command, they run out of parts. 

Mr. Scrrvner. No. Read the question, Mr. Reporter. 

(Question read by reporter.) 

Mr. Scrivner. It may be in your position that is not a question 
that you could be expected to answer offhand, although you should 
be able to give some information. 





NUMBER AND NATURE OF FLIGHTS IN 1954 


Mr. Chairman, in view of the situation that has arisen, so that jt 
will not reflect on any particular individual or base, I would request 
that the committee be furnished with a report. This means quite g 
bit of work, I am quite sure. All of your bases maintain statistics op 
their flights and the nature of the flights and all of that, do they not? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we should have a report from all of ow 
bases showing the number of flights in fiscal 1954 and the nature of 
the flights. 

(Norr.—This request modified to relate. to five selected bases.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those carried on a calendar-year or fiscal-year 
basis? 

General Dav. Sir, I am not sure of the availability of that type of 
information. 

Colonel Hamrick. It would be quite voluminous, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it would be quite voluminous, I do not 
want to pinpoint any one particular base. 

How many training bases do you have here in the United States’ 

General Dav. It is approximately 25. I cannot give you the 
precise answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the purpose of this information, to see how it 
develops, let us modify my request to a statement as to your training 
bases in the continental United States, showing the flights made during 
fiscal 1954 and the nature thereof. Some of them will be training 
flights. Some of them will show flights to depots for parts, logistics 
flights. 

Mr. Manon. If you will pardon me, Mr. Scrivner, would it be 
correct that the information we are seeking here is approximately 
as follows: The approximate number of flights at training bases, anda 
breakdown as to the general nature of them. 

In other words, in this information provide how many flights, 
approximately, are made to air materiel centers or from air materiel 
areas and depots to other places, on these training flights on an annual 
basis, in order that we can get the overall picture. That is the general 
idea. If you could explore what you are able to work up and discuss 
it with Mr. Scrivner and maybe the committee. We might take the 
information in any form you can give it that will be understandable 
and sufficiently inclusive. 

General Dav. Right, sir. I will see what we can do on the sta- 
tistics. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that we actually encourage this type 
of operation where training aircraft do come into the depot, not 
necessarily helter-skelter. We have actual arrangements on some of 
the depots with the outlying bases where there is a sequence of picking 
up spare parts. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the situation to which I refer, although 
perhaps that would be incorporated in this report. I saw one report 
which raised the question in my mind, because there were almost s 
many or maybe a few more logistics flights than there were training 
flights. The question was asked: Why not combine the two? The 
reply was that it was not feasible. 
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General CALLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, I am sure that there is a measure 
of combining the two that is being done. It may not have been done 
under that particular circumstance. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought so, too. Delivery of parts, which is 
nothing but an aerial trucking service, is the most expensive way in 
the world to do it. It may be faster, but from a dollar-and-cents 
point of view ‘it is the most costly that there is. 

General Dav. Mr. Scrivner, on the other hand we buy some of these 
more expensive parts on a very limited scale, and we count on rapid 
transportation to get them where they are needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that. Some of those parts involve a 
great deal of money. When you tie up a lot of money in inventory 
you have a lot of dead capital. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There will always be exceptions. Maybe the report 
will give us the information we want. 

Mr. Manon. See what you can do for us on that. 

(The information may be found beginning on page 359.) 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COSTS 


Mr. Manon. I have felt and feel that probably an excessive tele- 
phone bill in these areas is incurred. I realize you have to do a lot 
of business over the telephone. 

In fiscal 1954 approximately what was the telephone bill in the air 
materiel depots and commands? 

General Dav. We will have to provide that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. On a monthly basis or annual basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us include telegraph, too. 

Mr. Manon. Give us what information you can with respect to 
telegraph and telephone charges. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1954 obligations incurred by AMC commands and depots for 
telephone toll and commercial telegraph charges: 





Tele- | Commer- || Tele- | Commer- 

j ; phone | cial tele- || phone | cial tele- 
AMC depot toll graph AMC depot | toll | graph 
charges charges | charges | charges 





Middletown, Pa $262, $31, § || Mallory, Me - scone Tenn.___| $45, 000 | $5, 000 
Mobile, Ala. - ......--| 161,500] ~ 14,§ Newark, N. J- ___| 29, 600 4, 900 
Oklahoma City, “Okla 181, ! 26, Rome, N. ahs Sees 72, 200 2, 600 
Ogden, Utah ' 43, 500 | ,§ ‘i opek: Se See ae ae Se 29, 300 8, 100 
Sacramento, Calif 5 im eth 10, Wilkins, Ohio-- 29, 200 0 
San Berne irdino, Calif_____- 145, | 5, 5 Headquarters, AMC, Wright- | 

W arner Robbins, Ga 160, £ 18, ¢ Patterson, Dayton, Ohio_._| 347, 000 | 86, 900 
San Antonio, Tex. 7 i 299, 15, Storage points (classified)_..__| 20, 500 1, 000 
Maywood, Calif 50, 2,7 


badsden, ‘Ala. . | 3, 200 | Total_.- é os |2, 132, 900 237, 200 
Gentile, Dayton, ‘Ohio__-- | 38,! 








DUPLICATION OF SUPPLY SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question: Are you aware of the 
criticism that arose in Congress some few years ago, growing out of 
the charge that the Air Force was trying to duplicate ‘the Army i in a 
warehouse system worldwide? The Committee on Government 
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Operations of the Congress made quite a trip and quite a study on this 
problem. Upon one occasion a motion was offered as an amendment 
to the bill, to try to prevent the Air Force from setting up a separate 
supply system. Do you know what I am talking about? 

General Dav. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Manon. What is the situation with respect to that matter? 

General Dav. There are certain negotiations in process within the 
Department of Defense with respect to a readjustment in responsi. 
bility. For example, one of them is that the Army apparently woul 
prefer to store and issue its own aircraft parts. 

Mr. Manon. I am not only speaking of aircraft, of course, but | 
am speaking of the overall picture. . 

General Dav. By the same token, on the Air Force side we have 
gone through our supply categories that the Army now stocks for us 
and tried to list those in order of vital importance to the Air Force 
mission, figuring that some of those of vital importance probably 
should be stocked by us. In other words, this is a reassessment of 
what the Army is doing for us and vice versa. 

It is done from our standpoint strictly on the basis of what is the 
best way to get the best service when it is essential to keeping a 
fighting force. 

For instance, in the electronics area, on some of those electronics 
parts, where we need them at a vital radar station, possibly it is 
better, speaking for the United States, that they be in an Air Force 
depot that is supporting that particular radar site, rather than 4 
round-robin way of getting that particular thing. 

It is not on the basis of simply wanting something for the sake of 
wanting it; it is to try to analyze just what is best for the United 
States on both sides. 

Mr. Manon. When you come to common-use items what is the 
situation? 

General Dav. That varies in the whole gamut, Mr. Chairman. 
For example, at the lower scale of the gamut is the local purchase 
program which we have gone all out for to try to get things out of 
the supply system. Within the last year we were released from the 
restriction of a single-service purchase assignment. Even those we 
can now, in the Air Force, put on local purchase if we think it 1s 
proper. That is one end of the scale. 

Mr. Manon. If you want a light bulb or paper towels or a mop 
or a broom or a sweeping compound, what do you do about those 
things? 

General Dav. You go right out and buy them, unless they are 
marked “GSA,” in which case you go to GSA and get them. They 
are not cluttering up our central supply system. 

Mr. Manon. In the continental United States and overseas do you 
think there is a lot of room for saving in a consolidation of supply 
systems of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, to a greater extent than 
is now the case? 

General Dav. I doubt it, sir. 

I might point out that in two overseas areas—the Northeast Av 
Command and in Alaska—we have discontinued having any depot. [1 
other words, we feel that it is more proper and more economical to 
operate those areas supplywise direct from the United States. 
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That is our tendency, to reduce these stocks and get a more re- 
sponsive supply system, without depending upon an immense accumu- 
lation of stores everywhere. It ties back into, I think, what you were 
driving at, Mr. Serivner. 

Surely, we use the telephone and rapid transportation for a very 
small part, but if the lack of that part is grounding a B—47 that should 
be ready at this minute as a part of the war plan, I think it is an 
extremely good investment to spend $15 or $20 on a telephone call. 
That is our philosophy. 

There may be abuses; I am sure you will find them in any big system. 
We do our best to monitor and eliminate them. Obviously, in a 
system as big as ours we will find things that are not done as they are 
intended. 

Mr. Manon. I do not have any further questions on the general 
statement. Mr. Whitten and others may have some. 


OVERALL COORDINATION OF SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wurtrren. The key problem I see in your overall problem, as 
big as it is, is not your lack of desire to make the system work, but it 
is in effect to keep your right hand knowing what your left hand is 
doing. I could cite several illustrations. 

I am not sure where this originated, but in World War II at an 
Army airfield with which I am acquainted, in connection with it they 
had a housing project. The air base was closed. The contract was 
let to demolish the housing project in connection with it, and the man 
who got the contract to take the houses down had to wait for the con- 
tractor who had the contract to build them to get through so that he 
could get his money, so the man destroying them could get his. I 
mention that as an illustration. 

I do not know whether the military should have kept the field open 
ornot. As far as I know they should have closed it. But somewhere 
along the line the folks handling the housing problem should have been 
advised of the situation, prior to getting into that predicament. 

During that period of years I could cite you a half dozen such 
things. That is probably one of the worst items. 

That all comes back to this, considering the time I have sat on this 
committee this year: I cite again this illustration of having only 2 
planes delivered, where they show a serious defect but you are going 
ahead at half speed to complete 148 of the same kind of plane. It 
reaches back to how many spare parts and things of that sort are we 
providing on the same basis; that is, proceeding, as is so often ex- 
plained here, to have a complete state of readiness. We follow through 
on things that might not fit when you get them. 

_ IT remember another illustration. You may have been asked about 
it, since it was in the press. I cannot vouch for the facts, but the 
story was that some several million dollars worth of radios had been 
purchased and all completed when it subsequently developed, none 
would fit the planes after you got them. I dare say that you read the 
story. I wonder where you slipped up in such an occurrence as that. 

General Dav. In our procurement of spares, sir, we have tied 
directly to the end item itself, the aircraft. If the aircraft are not 
delivered the spares are not, either. If the aircraft are delivered the 
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spares are delivered. If there is a change made in the aircraft, ther 
is a change made in the spares pertaining thereto. 

We think it is highly important that that direct contractual tie-jy 
be that way, so that we avoid exactly what you are talking about, of 
getting spares that are useless ahead of time. 

Mr. Wuirten. In looking at this a close guard needs to be kept on 
the procurement of aircraft, to keep from ending up with large numbers 
of unusable aircraft. Now, how much of a tie-in is there in the supply 
items and how close are you tied to the determinations made as to the 
planes? In other words, somebody, according to the press, bought a 
whole lot of radios, the first one of which would not work, but they 
went ahead and bought all the rest. Are you aware of that story? — 

General Dav. I am not sure of the radio set, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. It was never denied. In fact, my recollection of the 
press side of it was that the Air Force agreed that that was the fact. 

General CatuaHan. Mr. Whitten, I am sure that General Blake, 
who is our director of communications, when he appears before the 
committee, will be prepared, because of his intimate knowledge of the 
incident to which you refer, will cover the circumstances. I am not 
particularly familiar with that, but there may have been some errors 
involved. 

POLICY ON KEEPING PRODUCTION LINES OPEN 


However, I would like to cite one thing with regard to the aircraft 
instance you discussed yesterday. That is that in permitting the 
aircraft contractor to go ahead at a reduced rate that was carefully 
evaluated so that it would be a rate that would not result in a letting 


off of a large portion of the labor force, which would then have to be 
rehired and retrained, and would result in a tremendous delay in 
ultimately getting the article. 

In letting the contractor go ahead there is a control being exercised 
so that his effort in the production of aircraft pieces will be such that 
he will be going ahead on those parts that are known to be trouble-free, 
and that the effort will go into fabrication of those parts and that there 
will be a holding up of the fabrication of the parts which are in the 
trouble area. 

Mr. Wuirren. General, that is informative, and I do not mean to 
take issue with all you say, but that is a question which arises in my 
mind, as to how much of this $15 billion that the Air Force says it 
needs might be in order to keep people employed? Goodness knows 
I do not advocate unemploying people just for that purpose, but we 
have unemployment compensation and we have other things. It 
raises a very serious question of what weight you give to just keeping 
some aircraft manufacturer in the business, and what weight you 
give to keeping people employed. 

There are some programs of that kind which are doubtless essential, 
but it is hard to justify military appropriations where that is the key 
factor in continuing to spend these huge sums of money. 

General Dav. Sir, I will guarantee in the supply business I have 
never instigated the procurement of any supplies to keep anyone 
merely employed. 

Mr. WuirteN. I do not want to say that the General said it was 
merely for that. I do not mean to indicate that. But it makes you 
—— — weight is given to that aspect as against the other factors 
involved. 
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General CALLAHAN. General Gerrity specifically stated that a num- 
ber of employees were being let off as the result of the reduced pro- 
duction pending the development of the fixes. Consequently there is 
no idea of keeping the employees on just for that purpose. 

However, you will appreciate that when trouble develops you could 
not suddenly shut the plant down and then let all the people off and 
then 2 months later endeavor to rehire and build up your labor force 
gain. 

. Mr. WutrtTen. I would not say you could not do that. You might 
not wish to do that. 

General CALLAHAN. It would not be a proper operation and it 
would be very expensive. You would also delay, very greatly, your 
setting an article which would be useful. 
~ General Gerrity stated that we are convinced that these difficulties 
can be overcome. 


COORDINATION OF PROCUREMENT OF SPARES WITH MODIFICATIONS 
IN PLANES 


Mr. WuitteN. Well, I started to say that your comment presumes 
that the present defect in the two delivered planes will be straightened 
out. If the defects in the planes are not, and the weakaess continues, 
a weakness in the wing is certainly one of the major parts of the 
plane, considering it from your side of the table. In case they are 
not straightened out, you have just piled on a whole lot of extra 
cost that might not have been expended if you did otherwise. 

I am not saying you should have done otherwise, but it illustrates 
what could be a weakness in your whole program. 

General Dav. As far as the supply system goes, the spares for 
these aircraft are protected in two ways. If it is a new production 
aircraft the contractor is responsible for installing all engineering 
changes in those spares prior to delivery. And he is also obligated 
to deliver the spares concurrently with the aircraft so that we can 
keep them flying. I believe we are protected in that case, 

There is another instance where an aircraft is already in service 
and some improvement or change in armament or something like 
that is required. That is a major decision which is properly thought 
out. A decision is made as to whether the existing stocks of spares 
should be reworked or scrapped as obsolete. 

Mr. WuitrEeN. That leads me up to this question: How close is 
your planning on spares and the various things that go to meet this 
program with the planning on the planes? How much are you keep- 
ing aware of whether the airfield is going to be closed down, so that 
the housing will go along with it? 

In other words, as closely as you work with the spares and the 
various other things, how closely are they tied in with the progress 
in changing from one type of airplane to another? In other words, 
are you advised in advance as to the probable outlook, so that a year 
or so ahead perhaps you are able to gradually cut down your total 
stocks as you begin to find the planes are going to be obsolescent and 
obsolete? I believe that is your expression. 

General Dav. It is tied in intimately, continuously and contrac- 
tually. I do not see how we could be tied in any tighter than we are. 
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POLICY ON CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wuirrten. In all of those contracts of procurement do yo, 
have the right of cancellation? ; 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuartrten. When you find you ought to cancel, how much 
weight do you give to what the General says, keeping the plant open, 
and keeping the factory going and not leaving the people unemployed? 
That is a good thing tor the Government to give attention to, but | 
doubt that you ought to pay unemployment through the Air Force. 
Unemployment compensation should come from some other source. 

General CaLLuaHan. Mr. Whitten, I did not make a statement that 
we were trying to maintain employment just in order to take care of 
an unemployment problem. 

Mr. Waseen. I want to say frankly that you did not, but you 
mentioned that as one of the factors to which you gave some weight 
in your decision. 

General CALLAHAN. The primary question in this matter is that of 
maintaining a labor force so that you would be able to immediately 
continue the production with the modifications to the aircraft as 
rapidly as they are known and that you do not run your factory or 
attempt to run your factory on a stop-and-go basis, which would be 
inefficient and very expensive, as well as delaying receipt of the 
aircraft. 

Mr. Wuirten. That would be true if you were the aircraft manv- 
facturer, and that might be true if you could be absolutely certain 
that the bugs will come out in this particular instance. I have heard 
nothing here other than you just felt they would. There is nothing 
convincing that they will come out, because there have been in times 
past planes where you did not get the bugs out. 

General CALLAHAN. It is the best judgment of our engineers and 
the company engineers in the light of information available from the 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, that these problems 
can be overcome, and they are in process right now. 

Mr. Wuitten. Now, if they agree with you on the 150, why is it 
that they changed your policy in all other cases to the point where 
they limit you to 25? Did they not decide this was a bad policy and 
therefore change it to where you would just proceed with 25 when it 
is an experimental project? y was that? 

General CALLAHAN. Well, sir, you will recall it was stated that 
these aircraft were ordered during the Korean buildup. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. May I interrupt you, so that you 
can cover this: But in that contract you had the right to cut it of. 
You have used your authority to cut it in half, to slow the rate of 
progress down 50 percent. That contract provides the right to can- 
cellation or the right to stop it entirely, if you so see fit, until you get 
the bugs out; does it not? 

General CaLLaHan. Yes, sir; and that was considered very seriously. 
However, it was deemed, in the light of all the considerations that 
went into the decision, that the best result as far as the United States 
Government was concerned would be that that plant should be con- 
tinued at a reduced rate for a limited period of time until a further 
evaluation could be made as to progress in obtaining the fixes to the 
difficulties. 
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Mr. Wuirten. My point in dragging that up again is to point that 
out as one place where you have bugs in your planes and you continue 
with construction of those planes and continue to pay out Federal 
money for them. I mention that, and I would like to say again it is 
an attempt to see how much of this continuing to buy you may be 
doing in other fields, while decisions in some other part of the Air 
Force may be cutting that plane out. I mean your operational planes. 


OVERALL COORDINATION OF PROCUREMENT 


How close is the tie-in between procurement and stockpiling of 
supplies? How current are you as to other decisions in the Air Force 
which are scaling back the use of certain classes of planes in favor of 
various Others? I think in these experimental aircraft you have said 
that pending the time of actual delivery and the beginning of opera- 
tions that spare parts and those things were a problem of the manu- 
facturer; is that right? 

General Dav. He is contractually required to deliver spares con- 
currently with the plane, and not ahead of it, nor behind that schedule. 
Whatever he delivers is shipped in accordance with the last engineering 
changes in the airplane itself. 

So, we are covered completely in not getting obsolete spare deliveries. 

General CaLLAHAN. Mr. Whitten, we have a weapons concept 
that would respond, I believe, to your concern here, and that is each 
one of these weapon systems, whether it be for a B-47 or an F-100, 
is considered from an overall standpoint, and that is required in order 
to make that weapon system effective as of a given date, which is 
under continuing surveillance. 

That includes not only just the progress in construction of the air- 
frame, the engines, the electronics, the armament, and so forth which 
goes into the part that fits on the airplane, but it also includes progress 
in having the installation ready and on schedule; it includes progress 
in training the people; that is, to give the people the specialized train- 
ing Which is required in connection with the operation and the mainte- 
nance of the particular weapon systems. On a weapon-system 
basis, there are regular and continuing reviews to insure that we do 
not come out with an aircraft ahead of the facility, or without the 
people being trained to operate and maintain the equipment when it 
does become available. 


NECESSITY OF KEEPING EXCESS SUPPLIES TO A MINIMUM 


Mr. WuitreNn. Yes; that is a point in one direction, but what I am 
trying to direct attention to is how much slack may there be in having 
too much of these things, in advance of knowing whether they are 
satisfactory, such as was the case with the radio item. 

In other words, the testimony is with respect to new types of planes 
and new equipmeat, that from the drawing board to actual production, 
to quantity production, to actually feeding it into your Air Force, 
there is quite a long period of time. I am trying to dig into how cur- 
tent the supply people are kept abreast of the developments in that 
regard, so that they will not be caught with a whole lot of material 
which you may not need them to have, and for the operational unit, 
ffl make my point clear. 


59565—55——-23 
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I am not familiar with your technical terms. 

General CaLuaHANn. I believe General Dau has responded to that 
question, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. The reason I ask that question is because you can 
go to any military mstallation and be around there not too long before 
you find there people who will tell you about how much stuff has been 
junked, and I suppose that is true pretty much around the world. 
and not restricted to the Air Force, but if you talk to people at these 
bases, it is surprising as to the number of instances that they point 
out involving supplies which cost a lot of money but which end up 
with having little practical use. 

Some of that is bound to happen, but there has been enough of it 
reported to cause us to dig into your policy in regard to it. 

General Dav. The nature of the supply business is such in support- 
ing an air force that you are bound to have these excesses which you 
throw away. 

Mr. Warrten. That is right. 

General Dav. You would have to have them. 

Mr. Wuirren. But, the closer you stay in your line of business with 
the people in the other line of business, the less of that you will have. 

General Dav. Look at it this way: If I have 100 aireraft which | 
have to support, of a certain type, and I have the spare engines aad 
spare everything else to keep that 100 ready to go to war, but if 50 of 
them are moved out for one reason or another, and I only have 50 left, 
I need only support for 50 of them now, but that support was there, 
and it was required when I had 100 planes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Using your own illustration, as you can see, 1 year 
from now those planes will be obsolete, and set aside, because in sight 
is a different plane that is going to take over that mission. 

That would enter into how much spare parts you had to have, if 
you were kept fully advised that within a year you would get rid of 
this plane and get another. 

I simplify my illustration, but that is what I am talking about. 

General Dav. For any type of supply, where I can do that, I do do 
it, but on the other hand, if I have need of 100 extra engines to support 
that 100 aircraft, when I am down to 50 aircraft, I still have the 100 
extra engines. 

Mr. Wuirtren. If you are going to use that plane for 5 years, the 
supply of engines would be greatly in excess, if you knew it would 
only be a year or so before a new type plane was put into use. 

That is the point which I make. 

General Dav. If I had support at any one point which I had to 
have ready to fight a war, that number of spare engines is computed, 
and worked into the war plan. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you mean you just have one spare per plane? 

General Dav. It varies with different planes. I was using that as 
an example. There would be a computation as to the number of 
spare engines which you require, based upon the war plan. 


NEED FOR SAFEGUARDS AGAINST EXCESSIVE COST 


Mr. WuirteNn. This traces back to the other illustration, where you 
come to the Congress and ask for $150,000 extra per plane on a new 
contract for the same plane with the same company, and this 1s 
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carrying on the point made yesterday, for a new contract for the same 

Jane with the same company. 

[ raised the question, and I would like to go off the record for an 
illustration. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WuitTTEeNn. On the record. 

When you show that your estimate calls for $150,000 extra for 
these planes would you think that would give the contractor or the 
company a pretty good idea as to how much additional price he could 
set out of it? 
~ Do you not give your hand away, if you are trying to save the 
Government money, when you come in here to us and set it up at 
$150,000 each for the extra 200 planes with the same company? 

On that basis, you do not have much trading stock. 

General Bocarr. That is why, Mr. Whitten, we carry those par- 
ticular figures as classified figures, and we do not ever release the 
amounts of money which are set up against any particular require- 
ment of that sort, except in general terms, as to the numbers that we 
propose to buy of any one aircraft from any one manufacturer. Those 
numbers are never released, sir, and the information within the Air 
Force is never released to the contractors. 

Mr. Wuirren. Far be it from me to take over and try to run your 
policy or this committee, but I would feel much better about it, so 
long as you have a large carryover of funds, that you justify your 
requests for money for additional planes of the same type, with the 
same manufacturer, if you would ask for it at the same low price in 
your future reports to the committee, as you have been able to reduce 
the price on the production in process, and on that basis I would 
have some confidence that you are really trying to save money. 

General Bogart. Mr. Whitten, the requirement for second source 
always involves additional costs, and the numbers of aircraft that you 
can get out of any one facility is very carefully evaluated before you 
go to another source in the same company. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you are hunting a justification for paying him 
more money, you are making a good case. 

General Bocart. No, sir; that is not the case. 

Mr. Wurrten. I say, if that were your purpose, you are making a 
good case, but insofar as your ability to get the manufacturer to take 
it at the same price, you must, of course, know how much he is making 
on existing contracts. 

General Bocart. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrten. If you had a cost-plus contract, your argument is 
sound, and you do not have it, and you are not supposed to have it. 

General Boaart. The contracting technique and the negotiation 
techniques do take care of that, Mr. Whitten, and we are preparing a 
statement for the record to indicate what that technique is, and we 
can go into it, and we propose, of course, to make a report. The 
chairman asked this morning for a report by the procurement people 
on procurement techniques, in general, and I would like very much 
to do that, because there absolutely are safeguards at every stage to 
see that we do not pay more than we should for any of these items, 

Mr. Wuirren. Your thinking, though, and I have heard your 
testimony, is that you look in one direction as to what he is entitled 
to, and what you are asked to pay him, and I am looking in the other 
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direction as to how little you can pay him to do the job. In dealing 
with a $15 billion appropriation, I think it is about time that we were 
looking my direction at this problem. 

General Bocart. Mr. Whitten, you asked why we had two different 
prices of aircraft from the same manufacturer, and that was what we 
tried to explain when we said—— 

Mr. Wuirrrn. You explained why you have that situation. 

General Bogart. When we said we went to a second source, 
the reason for going to a second source, and there are several, but 
one is the capacity of the first plant. 

The second reason is dispersal, as a part of the policy to have more 
than one source for these critical items, and the explanation, or the 
reason for the difference in cost, is the fact that you have to tool for 
a second source, and amortize that cost. 

However much that additional cost will be, and whether we should 
pay it, is a function of the procurement techniques, and the develop- 
ment of negotiations with contractors and competitive contracts 
after that. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You have given us a very good explanation as to 
why you pay him more and why he asks you for more, and why you 
pay it, but I have not heard any testimony as to your efforts, nor 
I have not heard any of you say that you now consider the increase in 
the stock values for these aircraft companies, or what their net returns 
are, or anytbing of that sort, which I think would be a very pertinent 
bit of information as to whether they are in shape to take the new 
contract at the old price, based upon bis earnings and what you are 
already giving him, and whether in the first place your original 
contract with him is too high in the first instance. 

It certainly would enter into whether you felt he could take this 
new contract, notwithstanding the fact that be had some extra costs, 
at the same price. 

The point I am making is that in all of this testimony I have not 
heard anything said which indicated any effort to get the additional 
plane from the same manufacturer at the same price, which I think 
the Air Force should be trying to do, but all of the testimony has been 
in justification of your paying him the higher price. 

eneral Bogart. Mr. Whitten, I have said that we do take those 
points into consideration, and that it is part of our negotiation tech- 
nique. 

Mr. Wuirtten. That is right, and your negotiation technique calls 
for a whale of a lot of money. 

General Bocarr. That is right. The program calls for a lot of 
money. 

Mr. Wuirren. Perhaps, you cannot help it, but I am trying to 
point out if any effort is made to help it. 

General Bocart. We are preparing a statement on that, sir, to 
cover that particular field, and we will bring the people in herein 
accordance with the chairman’s request this morning, to _ testify 
directly as to how they do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not a great believer in statements in the 
record, because we do not have a chance to make an examination of 
it, and in addition, normally it covers quite a number of other items. 
The statement is always helpful, but in a problem like this, just like 
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[asked for the files in the case of the airplanes, have they been brought 
down? 

General Boaart. No, sir; they are being assembled. There is quite 
a volume of information involved in those questions, sir, and it will 
take us some time to get them together. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Whitten, before leaving this, I think that 
it would be well to state that our people who are negotiating these con- 
tracts are trying to get the aircraft and the other items which they buy 
at the very lowest price they can, and that is a matter of overall policy, 
and | am sure that General Dau would support that view. 

You will get further information on that subject. 


CONTROL OF SPARE PART PROCUREMENT 


[| would like to go back, if I might for a moment, and make a couple 
of points with regard to the procurement of spare parts for aircraft 
which we have in the inventory, and refer first to General Dau’s ex- 
ample of buying to meet a requirement to support 100 aircraft of a 
particular type at a given time. 

In spite of the fact that there are items which we would procure in 
order to meet the requirements of those 100 aircraft at that particular 
time, we establish retirement dates well ahead for aircraft in our pro- 
craming activities and those retirement dates are given to our Air 
Materiel Command Headquarters, just as far ahead as we can see, 
youmight say. Some of them run out in 1970 right now for types that 
we expect we would need to use at that time, or until that period of 
time. 

Consequently, they do have at all times for the forward programing, 
information upon which they can base a scaling down of further 
procurement in support of aircraft. 

As regards the initial procurement, Mr. Lewis made the point in 
his presentation that there has been a determined effort to scale down 
the amount of initial procurement of spare parts which are bought at 
the time the aircraft itself is first delivered. So, we are, through better 
management of the spare parts buying initially, and then during the 
followup period throughout the life of the equipment, not buying any 
more spares than we need, to the extent that we are able to do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to have your explanation on that. 

I do not think that General Dau intended to say, but I got the 
inpression there, that right up until the day that the plane was set 
aside, he had kept his spare parts at the same level, because he had 
to always be ready. I am just inquiring as to whether he meant to 
leave that impression. 

General Dav. No, sir; I am supposed to have support ready for 
the number of planes that are supposed to fight at any one particular 
time, 

Mr. Wuirten. If it is just a week left before the new planes take 
over, you will have fully as many spare parts, even if you had to 
place your orders during that period of time, you would have just as 
many spare parts even though it was only a week until the deadline 
which, as I realize, is an exaggerated illustration? 

General Dav. I do not say you should buy a spare engine to take 
care of one plane. 
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Mr. Wuitten. That is the point, based upon an exaggerated 
example. 

As the planes are made, and the future is unfolding before you, | 
am asking if you stay current with it, and scale back as the situatioy 
changes from the other end of the same Air Force operations. 

General Dav. Absolutely. We are just as interested in the phase 
out of an aircraft as we are the phasing in. We do attempt to avoid 
any peaks, you might say, by planning and phasing requirements 
without getting the ultimate that would theoretically be required for 
we point. That is the object of good management. 

r. WuittFNn. Thank you, General. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Deane. On the record. 


READINESS OF AIR FORCE 


In the event of a serious emergency, do you feel that your program 
could, in a matter of hours, be thrown into full-scale operation? 

General Dav. Yes, sir; in addition, I might say that our support 
program is in operation, in fact, today and every day, so that a mini- 
mum of change is necessary when the bell rings. 


SUPPLY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. In regard to chart 16, which you discussed, it seems 
that in view of your operations, so far as airmen are concerned, you 


are at a minimum, are you, or are you not? 

General Dav. I definitely am, sir. The Air Force effort is to usea 
minimum of military personnel and, therefore, use them in the spots 
where they are absolutely required. 

Therefore, as you noted, the officer strength personnel in my func- 
tion, Supply in the Air Materiel Command, is of the extreme minimum, 
involving 233 officers, against 39,762 civilians. 

Mr. Deane. Do those officers, airmen, and civilians, cover all of 
these places which you outlined to the chairman? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. These figures cover the people in my own 
office, plus the supply function at the 15 depots. 

Mr. Deane. The civilians are located at all of these depots? 

General Dav. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What type of people are these civilians? 

General Dav. They vary from warehousemen to people who fill the 
requirements for the control of the materiel, as to the inventory and 
the stocks, and where the shipments should be made, and when addi- 
tional orders should be placed, and so forth. 

They cover the whole gamut of the supply operation. 

Mr. Deane. What is the top grade of your civilians? 

General Dav. Currently, the GS—15 is the top grade. 

Mr. Deane. How many of the 39,762 would fall within that grade? 

General Dav. I would have to give an educated guess, but I would 
say 4 or 5. 

Mr. Deane. What is the lowest grade? 
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General Dav. Well, the lowest would be in the Wage-Board cate- 
gories, and I suppose that would go right down to the bottom of that 
category. 

Mr. Deane. What is the situation in regard to your turnover of 
those civilians? Do they need prior training, or skills? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. The turnover is always a problem. I do 
not think ours is unusually large, however. They do need skills, and 
some of these skills are acquired by education and others by on-the- 
job training. 

Mr. Deane. Are they civil-service employees? 

General Dav. Yes, sir; they are civil-service employees. 


STORAGE AREAS 


Mr. Deane. Do you not have at different spots over the country 
storage areas which you did not mention in your discussion of the 
depots? 

General Dav. We definitely do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would discuss these storage areas, as 
to where they are, and what you maintain there, and the contracts 
which you have with private people to service this equipment? 

General Dav. I wonder if it would aid in having that chart flashed 
of the depot locations? It would be an aid to my memory in pointing 
out the various facilities. 

I might say, starting out on the west coast, the Sacramento Depot 
also has space at Stockton, Calif., and that is space acquired from the 
Department of the Army, and is referred to as the so-called Stockton 
Annex, which would be, roughly [pointing], in this area. 

Mr. Deane. What do you have in storage in that area? 

General Dav. There are supplies stored at the direction of Sacra- 
mento, and it is my understanding that most of them at the present 
time are external fuel tanks. If you recall, I stated that Sacramento 
has that function. 

Very close to the San Bernadino Depot is another former Army 
depot known as Mira Loma, and that one is operated under the direc- 
tion of the San Bernadino Depot. I imagine the distance between 
them is about 14 miles. 

At Ogden, we are in the process of taking over the Army Ogden 
Arsenal, which is adjacent to the Ogden Depot. 

In addition, within the environs of Ogden, we are using certain 
space—the exact figure I cannot state—from the Navy depot in 
that area. 

In the Spokane area, there is certain space which is borrowed from 
the Navy, as well as space that is on one of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases. It is operated as a storage branch of the Ogden Depot. 

Mr. Deane. These areas are out on contracts to private bidders 
to operate the base? 

General Dav. No, sir; of the types which I have mentioned so 
far, we normally operate them ourselves, or through a cross-servicing 
arrangement with one of the other services, where they provide the 
service of receipt and shipping, and we pay them for it. 

In the area of San Antonio we have the so-called San Antonio 
Depot, which we are in the process of taking over from the Army. 
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As of this date, it is handled on a cross-servicing arrangement by our 
people there, to be phased in momentarily. ; 

In the Louisiana area, there is an Army depot, formerly used by the 
Corps of Engineers, at Baton Rouge. That depot is being taken over 
by ourselves. It has been used to a certain extent on a cross-servicing 
arrangement with the Army and that is operated under the direction 
of our Mobile Depot. 

In the Chicago general area, we are to take over the Terre Haute 
Depot, also an Army depot, and that is, you might say, in process. 

Mr. Deane. When you take over these depots from another sery- 
ice, is it because the other service no longer needs them? 

General Dav. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Very close to the Middletown Depot, there is a depot known as the 
Transport Control Depot, formerly belonging to the Army, which 
Middletown Depot is now taking over. Throughout this area, in 

articular, there are some 30 or 40 commercial storage sites that we 
1ave utilized to a greater or lesser extent for property. 

I am unable, offhand, to name them all, obviously, but we are 
gradually phasing out of those, as this other space becomes available, 

In the Newark area, we have under lease certain facilities from the 
port authority. We are using that for intransit storage to the Euro- 
pean theater. Weare now phasing out of that field, and we can handle 
it in a more economical way, and by June 30 we will be out of that 
installation. 

In the area fairly close to Gadsden, Ala., we have a former Army 
installation known, I believe, as the holding and reassignment depot, 
which we are taking over, and it is operated by our Gadsden Depot. 

In the Savannah, Ga., area, we have a facility under lease from the 
Savannah Port Authority and a small portion of that is contract 
operated through a contract with the port authority, but the larger 
portion is leased and operated by our own personnel. 

I am sure I have omitted some, sir, but that gives you the general 
picture. 

Mr. Deane. I am thinking of a storage facility which the Air Force 
has in my section of North Carolina, and when I visited it, I under- 
stood that it was operated on a private contractor basis. The name 
of the area is Laurinberg-Maxon. 

General Dav. That is right; and that is a contract facility, sir, for 
the storage of vehicles. 

There is a contractor who does the work in connection with receiving 
and maintaining the vehicles. I am sorry I omitted that one. 

Mr. Deane. Is that comparable to these other places? 

General Dav. I would say it is somewhat different in that vehicles 
are a different class of property. 

Vehicles require a certain amount of maintenance and handling, 
and it is different, also, in that we are using a contractor to perform 
that service. ‘To a small extent, a little part of the Savannah facility 
is contract operated by the port authority, which would be, roughly, 
comparable to this. 

Mr. Deanpr. So far as I know, it is a satisfactory operation, and the 
only comment I would make is in regard to the enormous amount of 
supplies and equipment which was on this base at the time of my 
visit. ‘There were acres and acres and acres of supplies and equip- 
ment, and I wondered to what extent that is true all over the country. 
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General Dav. One of the policies that applies there, and which 
gives you an impression of enormity is our war reserve program of 
certain materiel that should be there on D-day. Now, in the vehicle 
area, and that is largely what you are talking about, that includes 
tactical vehicles which must be issued to units on or immediately 
after D-day. We do not store our commercial vehicles, but only our 
tactical requirements. 

Many of our units now in the United States operate largely with the 
cheaper commercial vehicles while they are on base in the United 
States, but when a unit of the tactical Air Force, for example, deploys 
overseas, it must draw its tactical vehicles, and move with them. 
That is why you get into a considerable storage problem. It includes 
equipment, for example, for engineer aviation battalions, where we 
might use the practical term “vehicles,” but actually it gets imto 
large construction equipment, and things of that type. 

Mr. Deane. I noted that they sealed up equipment, and stored it 
out in the open. From your experience, does that equipment operate 
satisfactorily when it is brought out for operations? 

General Dav. Yes, sir, and it is our aim to keep it satisfactory. It 
is always a problem, of course; it is a tremendous storage problem. 

In a situation which exists overseas, for instance, a base in North 
Africa that is to be occupied by a unit coming in after D-day, obviously 
there is a lot of equipment of the same general nature stored there, 
ready for use the first day, and it is a job to keep that equipment in 
shape. 

Mr. Deane. You have made a very fine statement, General, and I 
am very grateful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


General Dav. Thank you, sir. 


NUMBER AND PURPOSE OF FLIGHTS IN 1954 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. General Dau, a while ago I made a request for a 
report on the training bases, but thinking that over, it is going to 
involve a great deal of time and trouble. 

if you will give me a list of the training bases in the continental 
United States, let me just pick out five, and we will cut that amount 
of work. 

| will modify my request there. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, I shall furnish that list of bases 

to you. 
_ General Dav. It might be of interest to know that General Scott 
is here, who was once in command of Vance Air Force Base, which is 
a training base, and he states that when he was there, they were using 
B-25’s and T-28’s, and they had 200 to 300 flights a day; whereas, 
they had only 2 to 5 flights to a depot per week. That was true during 
his stay there. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is considerably different from the report to 
which I have referred. 

General Dav. I assumed it was. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long ago was that? 

General Scorr. Sir, I was there from October, 1949, until May 1951, 
and after that I became deputy commander of the flying training Air 

orce. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That was 4 years ago, however. 

General Scorr. Yes, sir, but after that I spent almost 2 years as 
deputy commander of the flying training Air Force and at that time 
we had 27 bases and the situation was practically the same at most al] 
of the other bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will just pick out some five bases as scattered al 
over the country. 

General Scorr. Some of our combat training stations had a little 
more activity, but it would not have been over 8 or 10 flights a week 
for parts. 

Mr. Manon. This enters my mind in connection with this item: 

Is the materiel from the Materiel Depots flown by planes assigned 
to the depots generally, or flown by planes from, say, a training base, 
about which we are talking? 

General Scott. No, sir. 

ara Manon. What is the general rule? I am not quite clear on 
that. 

General Dav. They both apply, sir. There is a series of regularly 
scheduled flights between and among the depots to include the bases, 
These contractor operated flights, under contract to the Air Force 
are to tie in the bases and a depot for critical supplies. We have 
encouraged on an informal basis the pooling of resources in training 
flights from the depot, and the surrounding bases, to utilize this 
support of additional airlift, periodically to serve the bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no objection to that. As a matter of 
fact, that is what I feel should be done by combining the two. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 

The Air Force airlifts parts from depots to bases with operational support 
aircraft (aircraft assigned to the combat readiness training program). ‘These 
flights are performed for a dual purpose. The pilots accomplish their proficiency 
flying requirements while performing this essential airlift. These dual purpose 
flights have resulted in maximum benefit from each hour flown on the flight and 
a saving to the Air Force. Flights to depots are normally made only when parts 
are required and are not available in the base supply stocks for an aircraft out of 
commission. 

During fiscal year 1954, the following flights were performed by aircraft based 
at the indicated Air Force bases: 


Fiscal year 1954 


| Flights to : 
Base depots for Lov omy 
parts 


PN a ells a ee eh baie ns anew eed ee nied oe 156 92, 400 
Luke Air Force Base _- Z 

Ellington Air Force Base 

Reese Air Force Base 

Craig Air Force Base 


The figures on numbers of training flights were obtained from historical training 
records. The figures shown for flights to depots for parts were obtained from base 
supply records in the cases of Ellington, Reese and Craig Air Force Bases; in the 
cases of Tyndall and Luke Air Force Bases, the figures shown were estimated. 
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PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT SPARES 


Mr. ScrtvNER. General, as you recall, for years this committee has 
been very seriously concerned about the spare parts procurement pro- 
oram. We have felt, and we have insisted many times, that some of 
the programs were completely out of line, but we did not get much 
result. 

I note, in reading ahead of your presentation-of your general state- 
ment, on page 6, that apparently you are making progress in this 
procurement field, and particularly in the stock level you are keeping, 
which proves to a great extent, along with some of the other state- 
ments which you have made, that the committee’s contention of ex- 
cessive procurement of spares was sound, and that we were correct. 

The program was not sound, but our conclusions on it were the 
proper conclusions, and then in your statement you point out that 
one of the larger items where we get pretty good stock level of spares, 
is in engines. 

FLYING HOURS BETWEEN OVERHAULS 


Now, some of that, we felt, was due to the fact that at the outset 
there had been an erroneous estimate as to the life of engines, between 
overhauls. We were given some figures 3 or 4 years ago which were 
revised again last year. 

Now, with another year’s experience, what is the average life 
between overhauls, particularly, of—let us take, for example—the 
R-2800 on the piston engines and on three types of your jets? 

General Dav. I would have to furnish that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 233 of last year’s hearings 

General Dav. Could I interrupt a minute, sir, to clarify a point in 
your previous statement? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Dav. I would like to say that we have improved in the 
spares area, but that improvement to my mind results from energetic 
action on the part of the Air Force to get faster movement, both on the 
paperwork and the actual transmission of things. 

So, we do not need stocks here, there and everywhere. 

I think an outstanding development in this regard is the example of 
of those two overseas theaters, the Northeast Air Command and in 
Alaska, where we do not even have a depot. So, we avoid putting 
things in a depot location unless it is absolutely necessary. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The current average life between major overhauls of certain selected R-2800 


reciprocating-type aircraft engines and three types of jet aircraft engines is as 
follows: 
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Average number of flying hours between major overhauls, reciprocating and jet 
aircraft engines 


RECIPROCATING ENGINES 


Average 
number of 
flying hours 
between 
major 
overhauls 


Engine type Aircraft type 


O-46 A, 725 
O-118 A 











J-47-GE-17, 33 
I oie. tens ik nddeae nae tk: 
J-65-W-5 











INVENTORY STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. I am delighted to learn from your statement that 
there has been a great improvement in this situation. 

General Dav. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That matter has disturbed this committee since | 
have been on it, and I have now been on it nearly 10 years. 

On page 233 of last year’s hearings, a statement was furnished for 
the committee during the hearings, showing an inventory statement. 

I would request, Mr. Chairman, that that table be brought up to 
date by adding the past fiscal year 1955 to it. 

General Dav. We plan to give a revised spares statement this 
year, and Colonel Hamrick is to present it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether that is what I am asking for. 

What I am requesting now is that this statement given us last 
year be brought up to date by adding to it fiscal year 1955. 

General Dav. Yes, sir; and that is what we shall do. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be well to leave the previous information, 
because, as we saw there, your losses due to consumption, disposal and 
everything else, ran about $2.9 billion, and yet you had assets on hand 
a year ago of $12 billion. 

In other words, at the same rate of consumption, you had assets on 
hand for 4 years, which we felt was too large, and I still think it is too 
large, and I am curious now to see, by bringing this table up to date, 
what our position today is. 

General Dav. Yes, sir; we shall go into that again. The inventory 
statement you request will be submitted for the record in connection 
with Colonel Hamrick’s presentation on inventory. 

(The statement appears on p. 389.) 


REDUCTION OF COST THROUGH AIRLIFT OF ENGINES 


Mr. Scrrvnur. Are you going to furnish us with a fairly detailed 
statement of items of cost involved, as well as the items of savings, 10 
the airlift of engines, or is someone else going to do that? 
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General Dav. I will discuss it. 

Mr. ScrtvNER. You mentioned it in your statement, but you have 
no breakdown of figures. 

General Bogart. The details of that, sir, would be in program 400. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I am talking about the airlifting of engines. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; that will be done by General Doyle, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 5 you refer to the “Spare engine require- 
ments” for fiscal 1956, and you say they have been reduced to $292 
million. They were reduced to that figure from what figure? 

General Dav. That figure “from what’ has been intentionally 
omitted, for the reason that there are many ways, presumably, in 
which getting spare engines at the right place for war could be caved: 
The cost involved in almost every other scheme besides airlift would 
amount to something in the nature of $1 billion for fiscal 1956. Obvi- 
ously, the amount was so great that no formal budget estimate was 
made in that manner, or considering other means than the airlift con- 
cept. Therefore, we do not have a definite figure as “from what to 
what.” 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have had; you had to have something 
to start from. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You just cannot reach up in the air and grab a 
figure of $292 million, and say this is what we reduced it to, unless 
you had some point from whence you started your reduction. 

General Dav. Well, what I am trying to state, Mr. Scrivner, is 
that you can figure that requirement on the basis of sending engines 
overseas on a ship or you can figure meeting the requirement by 
prepositioning in all possible locations. In each case, where you get 
into a variety of possibilities, the dollar tag being on the order of 
magnitude of $1 billion, and that order of magnitude, we might say, 
has been reduced to this figure, which utilizes a modern airlift concept. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LOCAL PURCHASES 


Mr. Scrivner. There has been a great deal of talk about the Air 
Force, and the local purchase program, a program which this com- 
mittee has long advocated, because we saw so many ridiculous situa- 
tions as to the number of items we had to carry in the pipeline in 
order to make it possible for someone to get something right now, 
together with all the redtape of requisitioning and all of that, and we 
felt a local purchase program was good. 

However, there is a limit to the extent to which that can go, and 
still be an economically feasible practice. 

I saw a report not long ago from one of your public information 
officers relative to a base, the name of which I cannot recall, but my 
recollection is that that statement showed that there was almost as 
much local procurement as there was procurement by bids. 

That does not seem right to me. 

General Dav. Almost as much local as central procurement? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right; there was almost as much local 
procurement and purchase as there was procurement by bid by con- 
tract, and that did not seem reasonable to me. 
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General Dav. No, sir; 1 do not quite understand that statement 
because local purchase merely means that we would not stock it at 
the depot. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Dav. The base gets the funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

General Dav. The local purchase concept can include going out on 
bids or can include small purchases made with the small petty cash 
procedure. I do not quite get the comparison. 

Mr. Scrivner. I could not understand it, either. It might be 
interesting to know, if you have the figures, how much during the 
past fiscal year procurement was by local purchase; that is, just the 
total, but not as far as any particular base is concerned. 

General Dav. I presume you had better take that item, General 
Bogart. 

General Bogart. I will take that one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I realize it will take a little time and trouble to 
obtain that information. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The total of local purchase procurement in fiscal year 1954 was $205,222,960. 
OPERATION SPRING CLEAN FOR SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. Scrivner. Has your Operation Spring Clean been completed 
yet, or is that still under way? 

General Dav. Operation Spring Clean was applied to the disposal 
program, and started in the fall of 1952. 

We have an annual program now, sir, but we do not label it Spring 
Clean, but an annual program is in operation now to compute excess 
quantities, and follow up with action to rid the inventory of them. 

We are on an annual businesslike cycle now, and one thing which I 
think the committee would be very pleased with, as things become 
excess, we now have a means of calculating them in a regular, orderly 
process of disposing of them. 


SALES OF SURPLUSES 


Mr. Scrivner. Would you furnish for the record a statement of 
the sales of excess items over the past 3 years orso? Let us start with 
the program Spring Clean, and bring it up to date. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Sales of excess and surplus property by the Air Force for calendar years 1952 
through 1954 in terms of tons and dollar receipts are as follows: 


Zone of 


Interior Overseas Total 








Calendar year 1952: | | 
"DONS. - -c-eedebil. EN. cles lol soseliliig decd Le 2s8kl 202, 693 35, 677 | 238, 370 
IE seicnvicncnanncuecavsicotacassqetoccmemepegepen | tee $1, 176, 124 $6, 813, 124 
Calendar year 1953: 
NNN SERS othe. Tee ral cay as tyke nabs deel 247, 429 
Gross receipts $7, 979, 000 
Calendar year 1954: 


315, 097 


67, 668 
$1, 604, 239 $9, 583, 239 


89, 885 393, 770 
$4, 091, 899 $19, 250, 646 
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MANAGEMENT OF MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, in regard to the matter which we discuss in 
these hearings every year, our mobilization reserve, we talk about 
M-day, but of course we do not have anything to say about M-day 
as to when it is going to come, and if it is going to come. 

Under our present practice we apparently are going to sit until 

such time as an attack is made, and when it is made we will start out, 
first, by instant retaliation, and we will follow that by an instant 
order for mobilization, and whether that will be next month, next 
year, or 10 years from now, or 30 years from now, no human knows. 
' With that comment, and as each year goes by without mobilization, 
that means that much of this materiel which we have had in our mobil- 
ization reserve is 1 year older; it is 1 year nearer obsolescence, or in 
some cases, I would assume that after 5 or 6 years it would become 
entirely obsolete. It does us no good to hold obsolete material in our 
mobilization reserve. So, therefore, what program is being followed 
by the Air Force in connection with its mobilization materiel, in 
order to be sure that it is constantly kept current, and that these old 
items which are obsolete, or which are nearing obsolescence, would be 
moved from the inventory when obsolete, and be in a position to 
quickly be removing those which are obsolete when they become 
obsolete? 

General Dav. I consider my responsibility for keeping the mobiliza- 
tion reserve current, and in shape, just about as vital as anything I do. 

To explain the various types of problems we run into, we cover the 
gamut of different reviews. For example, we will take the case of the 
external fuel tanks. They obviously must be in reserve in accordance 
with the aircraft which are in the war plan, and as older aircraft phase 
out, there is a considerable number of war reserve fuel tanks which 
must be junked and disposed of, and that is a considerable problem, 
but of course one in which we are alert to and keep the number of tanks 
required by the war plan in place at any one particular time. 

Now, you get into the area of reserve sets, we will say, for supporting 
aircraft. We maintain different tables of supplies to support, say, the 
B-47 or the B—29, and each depot is charged with a certain responsi- 
bility for certain sets and they are continuously keeping those modern, 
checking them at various time intervals, and when certain equipment 
is developed which replaces items that have been superseded by some- 
thing else, those items are added, based on experience and agreement 
with a command that something else is required. 

There is considerable supply activity to keep those things alert, 
and current, and is a very, very important one. 

We get into the area, we will say, of replacement of certain types 
of equipment which includes things like the vehicles we were men- 
tioning, and construction equipment of that type. That is largely a 
question of the maintenance activity, insuring that these things are 
properly cared for, and at the same time, removing items before they 
become too old. 

I must be frank to admit that there is not too much of a rotation 
problem yet in that category, because a lot of the items in there now 
are rather new, and we have replaced the old World War II vehicles 
in the war reserve quite recently. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was one of the things I was leading up to. 
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For example, in regard to your trucks which Mr, Deane mentioned 
that were in storage in Carolina, of course, they are standing idle, 
but here is a truck and let us just say, a 2%-ton or 5-ton truck which 
has been in storage for 5 years. In view of the advances which are 
made every year in our automobile industry, at the end of 5 years 
that truck is in every sense of the word an old truck. 

In many instances, after a truck has been in existence for 5 years, 
you would not even be able to currently obtain spare parts for it. 
because it is just no longer carried. 

What do you do, for instance, let us say, you have 100 trucks which 
are 5 years old now. How much longer are you going to hold those 
trucks and what use would you anticipate making of those 100 5-year- 
old trucks, which are in the mobilization reserve? 

General Dav. Well, our policy, Mr. Scrivner, is to move new equip- 
ment into the war reserve, and utilize the war-reserve equipment that 
we can thereafter take out. I am the first to admit that that policy 
is not fully implemented, for one thing, and the variation between 
the quantities required in the war reserve and the amount which you 
can rotate in that phase, I am not personally convinced that we have 
reached the ultimate in getting a smooth flow through the war reserve, 
but I do state that that is our policy. 

In that connection, I feel so strongly in regard to the vehicle or 
ground powered equipment area that I have quite recently established 
a policy that we will start managing those things from one depot by 
serial number. I honestly believe that is the only way that we can 
keep all of them running through in the sequence which is desired. 

Mr. Scrivner. In relation to that, I have just one more question: 
Namely, how often do you go over the list of some of these less spe- 
cialized items, and see how many you can take out of there, and in 
view of the possibility when mobilization comes, that every facet of 
our productivity will be turned to the war effort, and will be put ina 
position to obtain those items from industry immediately? 

That is the first question. 

The second question is: How often do you screen these items to 
determine what can be replaced by commercial vehicles? 

General Dav. I am afraid the 2 questions sort of seem as 1, in my 
mind. We have the Memphis Depot, which is charged with that 
function on a continuing basis. 

In addition, annually, after a great deal of staff preparation, we 
have a General Officers’ Board to meet in Washington to review 
results of just things of that type, as to whether we could eliminate 
certain things from the war reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been the result? 

General Dav. In the vehicle area, the policy, which is not, after all, 
too old, there are no commercial vehicles stored in the war reserve. 
They are procured outside of the war reserve. 

Instead, we put the tactical type that do require something special 
in the war reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask that particular question is because 
I have seen some of these places, also, where we have hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of equipment stored, and while I am not at 
expert, some of the vehicles which I saw there, I felt in my own mind, 
were so closely related to a commercial vehicle that I wondered about 
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the advisability of storing them, because if we need them we can go out 
and get every commercial vehicle that there is rolling. 

General Dav. That is right. 

Some of these questions as to whether a vehicle is a commercially 
available article, or whether it has to be on a tactical specification are 
pretty hard to resolve, and the tactical people will argue, generally 
speaking, on things like dump trucks. We argue about them, but in 
the end we follow the advice of the Corps of Engineers who are the 
experts in that area, presumably, but those questions are taken up 
item by item, Mr. Scrivner, and considered in that light. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deans. I recall the visit I made to the vehicle storage facility 
at Laurinburg—that I looked at a fire truck, or some kind of 
acrash truck, and I was advised that this crash truck was out of date, 
in fact a new model was in storage. This new model did have all 
kinds of new gadgets on it, but what I want to know will you use 
that first crash truck which had been in reserve? 

General Dav. We will use the old one to put out to the operational 
units. That, as a matter of fact, becomes quite a morale factor some- 
times, because here is a brand-new modern one sitting in the war 
reserve storage, whereas, some units have to use the older ones. 

Mr. Deane. Is that the policy you follow? 

General Dav. That is right. 

Mr. Drang. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


MANAGEMENT AND CURRENT OBJECTIVES OF THE SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will resume its hearing. 
I believe, General Dau, you were to present a more detailed statement 
inregard to requirements. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
AF officials who have thus far appeared before this committee have 
discussed at length a basic factor facing a nation that is striving for 
peace through strength—that of constant preparedness to fight a war 
with the force-in-being. They have presented to you the size and 
structure of the Air Force, the worldwide scope of operation, and the 
complexity of modern-day air weapons. Although the ramifications 
of these fundamental subjects are substantially unlimited, the complex 
nature of detailed supply support of any Air Force concept or plan 
defies simple and lucid explanation. At best I can outline only a few 
of our major problems or achievements in the hope that these may be of 
assistance to you in the detailed review of our budget estimates. 

The maintenance of an effective force in a constant state of readi- 
hess, in consonance with increasingly rapid technological advance- 
ments, inherently involves continuing large support costs. This 
force-in-being must always include a logistic system capable of 
supporting the war plan operations of the major Air Force commands 
at a moment’s notice. As aircraft committed to the war plan are 
changed (and these changes will be continuous as long as new weapons 
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systems are delivered to the Air Force), logistic support must change 
at the same time, both as to the nature of the support items stocked 
and their locations. Obviously, the rapid nature of any future 
major conflict necessitates initial war support from existing stocks, 
Existence of those stocks for effective support carries with it the 
necessity for a most judicious pre D-day investment in stocks and q 
mobilization production capacity geared to the most effective re. 
plenishment of those stocks after D-day. The task of assuring the 
existence of these stocks and the operation of a system to guarantee 
their delivery to the proper places in the required quantities haye 
become increasingly complicated. This increased complexity stems 
not only from the nature of the air weapons and their scope of opera- 
tions, but also from estimates of increasing enemy capability to 
disrupt our logistics plan. It is imperative that the logistics system 
be as capable of absorbing or avoiding such punishment to a degree 
comparable to that of our fighting forces. 

This leads to a point that, I suspect, has not in the past been 
clearly explained to the committee, at least in the supply area. In 
effect, we have one logistics system which must serve two purposes, 
that is, it supports the peacetime program and must also be capable 
of supporting the war plan at any point in time. The former is 
subject to review as to actual accomplishment, for example, the Air 
Force completed or did not complete its flying hour program and a 
certain quantity of supply items were consumed or worn out. The 
latter can never be subject to complete factual review until or unless 
the war plan is executed. Of course, we do concern ourselves with 
reports and inspections as well as maneuvers to test our logistics 
capability. However, a statistical review of requirements against 
actual usage is, of course, impossible. 

No one suggests that we procure B-52 bombers for the purpose of 
having a peacetime operation. They exist as a deterrent to war and 
the means to successfully engage in war if it is forced upon us. By 
the same token, the bulk of the assets required in the logistics system 
is for support of a war potential, and secondarily for support of the 
peacetime program. Only that which is actually consumed or worn 
out during peace is an actual charge to peacetime operations, and it 
is our hope that, through maintenance of such a force, such charges 
will continue to be made to peacetime operations only. 

Our primary concern, therefore, is maintenance of a logistic system 
that will insure effective and immediate support to the war plan. 
This concern includes the necessity for employing the most advanced 
state-of-the-logistic-art to the extent that expenditures will be held 
to an absolute minimum. We have an acute awareness of this tre- 
mendous challenge to logistic management. 

Stated another way, effectiveness of supply support is a ‘‘must.” 
At the same time, economy is a “must.”” We know we cannot buy 
indiscriminately large quantities in the hope that the item needed 
will thus be available. The two goals of effectiveness and economy 
(though assessed by some as being divergent objectives) comprise the 
criteria for changes in advancing the logistics art. Fortunately, this 
seeming incompatibility is subject to substantial paralleling into 
singularity of purpose which we are attempting through speed and 
precision. We are speeding up the entire logistics cycle. This in- 
cludes the paperwork portion (speed of transmission of supply needs 
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fom the consumer to our depots; transmission in a form that will 
enable the depots more quickly to respond), the supply processing 
actions within the bases and depots, and the means of transportation. 

Having appeared before your committee the last 2 years, 1 would 
like to review with you certain of the improvements we have initiated 
or continued in support of our objectives, and the progress we have 
made during the past year. 


REVISION OF SUPPLY PRIORITY SYSTEM 


In keeping with the demand that the inbeing combat capability 
of the Air Force be maintained at the highest state of readiness, we 
have completely revised our supply priority system. The primary 
purpose of the new system is to insure that the logistics system reacts 
to different types of customer demands in a predetermined manner 
calculated to be to the best interest of the Air Force. The revised 
system incorporates both the urgency of the supply demand and the 
relative importance of the mission of the Air Force customer. Supply 
procedures involving communication, processing, and transportation 
are specifically tied into the priority system so that logistic reaction 
time (and in turn the cost in manpower and transportation) will be 
commensurate with the importance of satisfying the need from an 
Air Force viewpoint. For items in a low stock position, depot reten- 
tion levels have been related to the priorities to insure availability 
of assets for customers with the most important missions, for example, 
the system gives preferential treatment to D-day aircraft during 
peace, thereby improving our day-to-day capability. 

Another advancement, which will serve to expedite the logistics 
cycle, is our planned installation of a system recently developed, 
offering instantaneous communication between our oversea control 
ports and our depots. This equipment operates on standard long 
distance telephone leased lines and is capable of sending or receiving 
supply requests and reports, with accurate and instantaneous produc- 
tion in a form compatible to expeditious supply action within a depot. 
It will eliminate many time-consuming steps necessary under the 
present system of transmitting and processing supply requests. Our 
eastern network is to be completed in July and the western network 
in October 1955. A similar application between oversea activities 
and the United States is anticipated. 


AIRLIFT OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


During the past year we have initiated the concept of airlifting air- 
craft engines. The use of airlift allows a considerable reduction in 
the transportation part of our logistics cycle or pipeline; in this case 
the time needed to deliver a reparable engine to the overhaul point, 
repair it, and return it to the user. Of even greater importance, how- 
ever, is the fact that this is the surest way of getting aircraft engines 
to the users during war. It precludes the need of prestocking engines 
in oversea theaters to meet planned operations and increases the 
lexibility of deploying our fighting force. This concept also allows 
us to reduce other facets of our engine pipeline, such as number of 
engines held as a backlog for the overhaul lines and the quantity in 
serviceable stock levels. This is possible due to the more even flow 
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of engines through the pipeline, and a serial number reporting system 
which allows close management of our inventory. It is important to 
note that our requirements are being computed against war plans: 
support of the peacetime program will be accomplished with the 
engines procured against these war plans. 

While the concept of airlifting engines is a recognized necessity to the 
desired degree of support effectiveness, its application also offers jn- 
creased economy. Our capability of employing this mode of trans. 
portation, coupled with corresponding refinements in requirements 
techniques, has enabled us to reduce the combined peace and war 
spare engine requirements for fiscal year 1956 to $292.2 million. 

The steps we have taken or initiated for the management of aircraft 
engines represent an advanced state of achievement within the limits 
of present logistics development. However, all facets of materie| 
logistics will continue to get emphasis and refinement, and wherever 
warranted, the same techniques will be applied to other materiel, 
For example, serial number reporting and control of aircraft engines, 
which was initiated some time ago, provides the engine manager 
with detailed knowledge of the location and condition of every engine, 
This manager also knows what stock each activity should have. 
He is therefore able automatically to direct movement of engines 
without normal requisitioning action. We have placed the B-36 
propeller, a $30,000 item, under the same type of system with con- 
siderable success. Obviously, we cannot carry this detailed individual 
item management to extremes but, where value indicates, we will. 
I might add that the action taken on the B—36 propeller has likewise 
contributed both to effectiveness and economy. 


SPARES STUDY GROUP AND HI-VALU PROGRAM 


Meanwhile, the work of the spares study group and the hi-valu 
program continues as I have reported for the past 2 years. Mr. 
Harry O. King remains as chairman of the group while I continue as 
vice chairman in addition to my duties as Director of Supply. The 
group includes personnel from industry and universities, as well as 
Air Force people; but the real workings of the hi-valu program are 
carried out by Air Force personnel in depots and on bases air forcewide. 
The goal of the hi-valu program remains that of insuring expert 
detailed management of the approximate 3 percent of the items that 
represent over half of the dollars we spend for spares supply support. 

The program has been extended to all aircraft and engines phasing 
into the Air-Force program. Since hi-valu requirements tecli- 
niques are now applied initially, dollar comparisons of requirements 
under our revised versus our former procedures cannot be made. 
However, as is generally known, most of the requirements for spares 
of expensive items, subject to repair, are for the purposes of estab- 
lishing an appropriate serviceable stock and to fill the repair pipeline. 
Prior to 1954, stock level requirements for practically all hi-valu 
items were computed on a 5% months’ basis; this has been changed to 
4% months which represents about an 18 percent reduction in this 
portion of spares requirements. Similarly, during the life of this 
hi-valu program, we have successively reduced the repair cycle 
time used in requirements computations from 9 to 6 months and less. 
Obviously, a reduction in this factor results in a corresponding decrease 
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in the spares requirements for this purpose. This repair cycle factor 
is established prior to our initial procurement and in no instance do 
we allow more than 6 months; in fact, a 3-months’ factor is used for 
many of the hi-valu items; in some cases, a few weeks. We find 
that a uniform repair cycle factor for hi-valu items is not desirable 
because of differences in complexity of the items, deployment of the 
units using them, location of facilities available for repair, and the like. 

Naturally, we are all concerned as to how this hi-valu program 
influences the effectiveness of our supply support. Since installation 
of the program I have made it a point to run frequent checks comparing 
the number of hi-valu items causing AOCP (aircraft out of com- 
mission for parts) against AOCP caused by other items. To date, 
these comparisons indicate our program is sound. Achieving the 
economies of the program in the procurement aspects would be futile 
unless the refined accounting, distribution and control aspects are 
operationally feasible and workable. Due to the scope and effect of 
the program, we are forced to make haste with caution to avoid 
imprudent jeopardy of operational support. 

The growing complexity of the Air Force is such that new supply 
items (stock numbers) enter our system at a rate of over 400 per 
working day. Obviously, it would be extremely difficult to increase 
our supply manpower at a similar rate. Hence, we are constantly 
striving to place our effort where it can do the most good and, in general 
to streamline the system. The division of our inventory from hi- 
valu to low value or low cost categories is the overall pattern, but 
within this framework other efforts continue. Just as aircraft engines 
get special treatment beyond the concepts of the hi-valu program, 
other steps are taken in the low cost areas. 


LOCAL PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Air Force interest and initiative in the local purchase program con- 
tinues (conversion from central procurement to local procurement of 
common use, commercially available items). We are sold on the 
merits of this program, and it has paid great dividends in depot space 
and manpower, as well as inventory investment. The effect of plac- 
ing management responsibility at user and consumer level also pro- 
vides an attractive advantage. Along this line, an Air Force local 
purchase service store function has been established as a practical and 
economical medium for accomplishing storage and issue of low-cost 
local purchase items of supply. This concept of operation, featuring 
minimum stocks and maximum turnover rates, is applied at Air Force 
base level. A dollarwise, rather than itemwise, method of accounting 
is utilized, enabling a minimum amount of recordkeeping and paper 
processing. Operating instructions are likewise based on simplicity 
and commercial business type practices. 


DEPOT MANAGEMENT 


A somewhat similar concept of simplification is being applied in our 
depot system. Materiel control in any depot setup is rather complex 
if requisitions are to be checked for validity, balanced against stocks 
on hand and due in, assigned action in accordance with priorities, 
recorded for control purposes both as to item and cost, and so forth. 
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Within some of our property classes for fast-moving, low-cost, cep. 
trally procured supplies and equipment, we have devised a simplified 
system known as the depot forward stock store. When determination 
is made that certain low-cost items are fast moving on a sustained 
basis, and that a high percentage of issue action taking place within 
the property class is attributed to this limited number of items, , 
90-day usage level of such items is moved to a forward stock position 
within the storage warehouse. Item accountability is terminated and 
dollar accountability simultaneously established on a self-balancing 
financial inventory accounting ledger. Shipments against requests are 
made from this forward stock position, thus facilitating supply action 
and minimizing paper processing. 

I have cited these examples of placing maximum emphasis where 
economy and effectiveness warrant, and of devising alternate methods 
for other areas where cost or relative importance allow. On the 
other hand, while we have placed much more emphasis in high cost 
areas, [ want to assure you that we are not unmindful of the need for 
accuracy in all areas. 

The physical inventory of depot assets represents a very sizable 
workload. Our depot organizational structure provides an Inventory 
Branch charged with the physical inventory and the audit thereof: 
and it is our continuing aim to man this organization with the desired 
and required capability. We are striving to employ the best tech- 
niques in physical inventory and are approaching our present goal of 
95 percent accuracy. For example, we have instituted much more 
rigid control of paperwork directly affecting shipments and receipts 
during physical counting. The reduced frequency of physical inven- 
tory of a multitude of items in our lowest cost category (less than $10) 
should in effect help improve overall inventory accuracy. We are 
increasing the accuracy of warehouse locator files and are continually 
striving to reduce the number of warehouse locations. In this effort 
we are assisted by the gradual availability of additional warehousing 
facilities. For example, we have acquired from the Department of 
the Army 7 additional installations which provide approximately 10 
million gross square feet of warehousing. The acquisition of this 
space will decrease the necessity for storing outside that material 
which should be under cover, and will generally allow us to plan our 
storage in a more manageable fashion. However, since these Army 
sites are separate installations, their utilization will increase our require- 
ment for supply and housekeeping personnel and will present a con- 
siderable problem in moving materials from existing locations. In 
the overall, we are proceeding in an orderly and planned fashion to 
take advantage of additional space as it becomes available. Thus, 
with a minimum of expense in rewarehousing, we should end up with 
a much better ability properly to manage our inventories. 

In our depot supply system we emphasize continuously that it 
exists only to support and assist the operating elements of the Alr 
Force. Supply assistance to the operating commands and bases 1s 
an important Air Materiel Command function, both as to acutal 
supplies provided and as to procedural matters. Fortunately the 
operating commands themselves display cooperation and _ initiative 
in this respect. A good example is to be found in the Strategic Air 
Command supply improvement program. Major objectives of this 
program are (1) to reduce the number of items stocked by each base 
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to an absolute required minimum; (2) to establish accurate stock 
levels on all items to be retained in the base account; and (3) to de- 
termine and expeditiously dispose of excesses generated as a result of 
eliminating nonrequired items (either to a depot, another base, salvage 
or sale). A similar program is currently underway in the Air Train- 
ing Command and is being expanded to the other commands in the 
sequence of their relative monetary inventory values. 


UNIT ALLOWANCE SYSTEM 


The unit allowance list system (in Air Force vernacular, the UAL 
system) has had continuing emphasis worthy of mention at this 
time. This system was described to you in detail in past years, so 
I will avoid repetition to the extent possible. It was first imple- 
mented in the fall of 1952 to provide a medium whereby AF units 
can make known their actual requirements (as opposed to authoriza- 
tions which of necessity must be prescribed to meet many contin- 
gencies). The unit allowance lists show the actual quantities of 
each equipment item in use, as well as the quantities required. Re- 
quirements and in-use data so developed are reviewed at unit and 
base level, with final approval resting at major AF command level. 
I shall not describe the mechanical processes for obtaining, consoli- 
dating, and utilizing the data for the multitude of individual units 
and types of units within the Air Force. Suffice to say, they provide 
a systematic mechanical means of embodying the judgment of com- 
manders from the lowest echelon through command channels on a 
worldwide basis in the utilization of our assets, and determination 
of future needs. We have found no easy or easier means of accom- 
plishing this tremendous job. Initial reports received under any 
reporting system (and particularly one of the magnitude of the UAL 
system involving the identification and quantitative statement of 
requirements and inventories of many items) are normally character- 
ized by quality in the initial stages, which is less than that desired. 
The second annual reporting cycle represented a decided improvement 
over the first; and the third cycle, currently in process, will reflect 
still further refinement. The continual day-to-day policing of the 
system by the major commands, Headquarters USAF, and AMC are 
continuing in order to promote better quality. The organization, 
manning, and indoctrination of command equipment review boards, 
established in each major command, have progressed and results are 
reflected in this annual quality improvement. While one of the main 
features of the system is to place responsibility on the user and his 
command headquarters, our depots help resolve deficiencies and 
inconsistencies by obtaining justification of questionable data through 
liaison and coordination with the major commands. 

All echelons of the Air Force are interested in insuring the continued 
validity of this allowance system. Effective July 1, 1954, the report- 
ing techniques were revised whereby all requirements of a unit, 
whether for its own mission or support from its base, are reflected in 
one document. This facilitates review at all levels and materially 
reduces the possibility of duplication or omission. Emphasis is placed 
on the commands for such routine but essential facets as currency of 
stock list changes, and we attempt to make this easier by providing a 
master list of correct stock numbers and identifications. Looking 
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into the future for a moment, in our fiscal year 1956 procurement— 
fiscal year 1957 budget computation cycle—we intend to expand our 
consolidation of UAL data from the present 185 major types to 500 
different types of organizations, which means requirements will be 
computed on a distinctly more minute basis. This refinement is made 
possible through the use of modern electronic data processing equip- 
ment now available to us. 

In this latter connection, an outstanding development occurring 
at this time lies in the field of electronic data processing equipment, 
Air Force management is alert to this potentiality even though at this 
stage we cannot project its ultimate import further than we could 
project that of the aircraft in about 1918. To date the equipment 
serves such purposes as enabling us to refine UAL processing by 
expanding our ability to handle mass data. In the future, this me- 
chanical brain (coupled with increasingly rapid and accurate trans- 
mission of supply information) may offer us an ability to manage a 
worldwide inventory with greatly increased effectiveness. I mention 
these developments, not in specific support of our fiscal year 1956 
requirements, but as an indication that logistics management is alert 
to new developments that offer promise of improvements. 


CONCURRENT DELIVERY OF AIRCRAFT SUPPORT ITEMS 


While this effort toward maximum precision in the UAL system is 
aimed primarily at economy, our attitude is that precision also pro- 
motes effectiveness in our supply support. During the past year we 
have paid particular attention to a related problem, that of assuring 
concurrent delivery of all items necessary to support new aircraft 
when they are delivered to a unit. These are items that will appear 
on the UAL’s. In the long process of developing and producing a 
new aircraft, the hundreds of ground handling and test equipment 
items that go with it must be provided for, whether they are new 
and peculiar to that aircraft or whether they represent additional 
quantities of common support items used for other aircraft. Items 
in this area have specific application, and accordingly determination 
of need for an item is the first step. Development and standardiza- 
tion action which follows must consider possible use of other currently 
standardized similar items plus engineering advancements in the 
items themselves. Development, if determined necessary, is, of 
course, not an immediate reality. Authorization action must follow 
on a time-phased basis to permit inclusion in the UAL system. | 
point this out to emphasize the complex chain of events that must 
take place preliminary to budgeting, funding, and production that 
finally makes the required items available for issue. It is a tight 
schedule and continued emphasis and special action are required to 
insure their availability upon delivery of the aircraft. These events 
obviously must take place before we can buy; but we have reached a 
point where further compression of the time prior to budgeting and 
funding under current procedures is extremely difficult in accomplish- 
ment. While our fiscal year 1956 budget in aircraft and related 
procurement and major procurement other than aircraft appropria- 
tions represent our special emphasis on current procedures, we are 
working toward a more simplified approach prior to submission of 
our fiscal year 1957 requirements. 
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This same problem of providing concurrent initial delivery is less 
complex in the spares area except that the volume is much greater. 
Qur provisioning procedures are well established and our efforts are 
toward such refinements as will further promote effectiveness and 
economy, i. e., accuracy. I have already remarked on the high- 
value program, an essential feature of which, is refined provisioning of 
high-value items. In general, and in conjunction with industry, we 
are working toward improving procedures and techniques to insure 
that the know-how that goes into the initial procurement is the very 
best that can be employed. For example, initial support requirements 
are forecast by fully qualified and experienced members of the con- 
tractor’s engineering staff, using programing data furnished by the 
Air Force. To augment the contractor’s knowledge and experience, 
provisioning committees consisting of qualified representatives from 
supply, maintenance, cataloging, packaging, using command, etc., are 
established at each of our depots. The purpose of these committees 
is to review the contractor’s forecast and adjust the items and quan- 
tities in the light of Air Force knowledge, experience, and assets on 
hand. We constantly strive toward more timely, accurate, and eco- 
nomical provisioning procedures. 


EXCESSES AND SURPLUSES 


In a statement made to the committee during last year’s hearings, 
I dwelled at length upon the inevitability of excesses generating in the 
Air Force supply system. Regardless of the precision attained in our 
provisioning or other procurement actions, as old weapons systems 
are replaced by new ones, the supply support previously procured to 


support war or peacetime operations becomes excess. While many 
supply items are consumed in use, and therefore can often be managed 
to avoid excesses, the bulk of our dollars is spent for items (such as 
aircraft engines) which do not wear out and therefore become excess 
when the aircraft they support is superseded. 

However, the AF fully shares the committee’s alarm at storage and 
maintenance of excess items in our supply system. Last year I 
presented to you, in considerable detail, our relatively conservative 
attitude toward disposal, and the many inherent tangible and in- 
tangible factors leading to and justifying a cautious approach. 
Briefly, to review our actions, Project Spring Clean was initiated in 
December of 1952, providing limited and conservative impetus to a 
disposal program. That point in time in itself somewhat justifies the 
cautious limitations which permitted disposal of spares for certain 
World War II aircraft only. A year ago, I informed you of our 
plans to expand our disposal criteria. During the past year we have 
released new programs which allow disposal of excess spares for more 
current aircraft models but which still reflect due caution. We retain 
spares to meet the full officially estimated program life of the aircraft, 
that is, its life until its retirement to include the support for its 
mobilization assignment. The retirement dates are carefully ap- 
prased and they, of course, vary with the type of aircraft. For 
example, some fighter aircraft may have an 8-year life, but computa- 
tions for the C-47, one of our cargo ‘work horses,’ are based on an 
estimated retirement of 1970. For items not associated with aircraft, 
We retain a 4-year stock or the mobilization requirement, whichever 
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is greater. Within our general disposal policy, we recognize strategiy 
essentiality of some items as compared to others as well as applying 
commonsense. For example, we have made an exception of bearings 
and we are retaining more than would be allowed by the application 
of the general criteria. The actual disposal of material under oy 
conservative criteria has contributed greatly to purifying our stocks 
The program in process will more than double our previous efforts 
and represents a substantial stride toward the attainment of a normal 
annual disposal program. Before leaving the subject of disposal, | 
should mention the fact that, through continuous emphasis and 
improved techniques, we have reduced by an average of more thay 
6 months, the time required for moving an item from our system once 
determined to be excess to our requirements. 


AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS POLICIES 


Following my presentation last year on our aircraft spare parts 
policies and practices, and explanation of our assets position, the com- 
mittee requested that a great deal more study be devoted to this prob- 
lem area. I assure you that this has been done, and the results have 
been reflected in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates for each appli- 
cable budget project. I would like to apprise you of the results of ow 
efforts in general terms, but before doing so, it is emphasized that the 
results were not achieved solely through special emphasis on the figures 
themselves, nor flash short-range procedural changes. To a large 
degree they represent tangible results of the various management 
efforts I have described. These will continue to be indicated on a regu- 
lar basis of progression. 

As a frame of reference, last year I presented an analysis of ou 
aircraft spares assets (actual, on order, and to be ordered). This 
analysis set forth in dollar terms, that part intended for peacetime con- 
sumption, the various stocks needed for war readiness or peacetime 
use, and the quantity beyond foreseeable use, but still retained in our 
supply system. We are prepared similarly to explain our position this 
year. Last year the figures were compiled from the best information 
available, generally statistics and cost factors. This year we have 
begun to use dollar figures made available from our financial inventory 
accounting program. 


FINANCIAL INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


In this connection, I am happy to report that scheduled progress 
has been made in the financial inventory accounting and management 
program. Base and depot stocks in the United States are now i- 
cluded. From the supply management viewpoint, the portions not 
yet included (assets in oversea depots, on order, stored by other 
services, etc.) leave a gap which prevents us from giving you a coll- 
pletely comprehensive dollar asset statement. We are currently 0 
schedule in our phased implementation of this program and action t 
include the designated areas should be completed within the current 
calendar year. 

Nevertheless, the dollar inventories already provided are serving # 
useful supply management tools. Progress has been made toward 
development of systematic management charting and analysis of ou 
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assets based on financial value. The primary objective is to provide a 
practical means for evaluation of the quality of management in such 
major functional areas as requirements computation, budgeting, 
funding, procurement, stock control, distribution, utilization, and so 
forth. There are problem areas to be resolved, but we are encouraged 
by the interest displayed by management at all levels. 

‘Financial inventory and activity data, drawn in large portion from 
financial inventory accounting, were used extensively in the determ- 
ination of fiscal year 1956 supply personnel and storage space require- 
ments, and in preparation and justification of applicable portions of 
these budgets. Use of such data periodically reported by field activ- 
ities has, to a sizeable degree, obviated the necessity for requesting 
supporting data from installation level during personnel and space 
requirements computations and budgeting. In connection with 
materiel budgeting, however, there remains the difficult problem of 
relating the source of funds to the on-hand inventories. A good 
example of this is in the aircraft spares area where we get initial spares 
from the aircraft and related procurement appropriation, followon 
spares from the Maintenance and Operations appropriations, and 
spares to support aircraft modifications from both of these appropri- 
ations. From your standpoint, the budget structure serves the useful 
purpose of providing the total estimated cost of a program you ap- 
prove, Whereas our financial inventory accounting and management 
program currently follows the lines of property classifications under 
which we store, account for, and distribute our assets. Thus, financial 
inventory information does not directly coincide with the budget 
computations, although it does provide better assurance to us and to 
vou of the validity of our overall position. , 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Before completing this statement, I feel it important to explain or 
reiterate certain facets of our mobilization reserve program. In 
general, the vital D-day mission of the Air Force dictates that most 
of our mobilization requirements be on hand on D-day. Obviously, 
this applies to flyaway kits, unit equipment prepositioned overseas, 
such quantities of bulk materirl (e. g., POL, fuel tanks, chaff) that 
must be in place overseas or in the United States, ete. These stocks 
will be stored where they can best serve the Air Force requirements 
lor national security with maximum efficiency. On the other hand, 
principally in the war consumable category, it is only prudent to apply 
the principle of balancing production capability against quantities on 
hand, for example ammunition, fuel tanks, airborne weapons. 

_ The mobilization reserve materiel requirement is the quantity of an 
item over and above the peacetime force materiel requirement on 
M-day, that should be in stock to meet the requirement from M-day 
until the rate of production meets the rate of requirement and accord- 
ingly, the requirement can be met thereafter from production alone. 
his principle provides that the war reserve stockpile will be governed 
by the capability we have in industry to boost production after war 
commences. Essentially it is the difference between our wartime re- 
quirements as they develop after D-day and our expected ability to 
produce after D-day. Basically our plan is to establish a sound and 
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realistic storage objective for an assumed M-day. On arriving at the 
MRMR, we consider such factors as: rate of production capability 
and expansion, even flow of production; item obsolescence, essentiality 
adaptability, storage characteristics, and so forth. We cannot forget 
that our principal objective, then, is to be in the best possible positioy 
at the outbreak of hostilities, both assetwise and facilitywise. This 
means judicious judgment must be applied among our current pm. 
gram, our MRMR objectives, and our planned mobilization program, 
Our policy is to keep our production base in an operating status as long 
as possible, thereby keeping trained manpower and facilities together 
more readily to provide a basis for wartime expansion. 

I might add that I am concerned about: our mobilization reserve of 
aviation fuels which involves another problem. Our prepositioned 
stock of aviation fuels is dependent upon storage availability, which 
is deficient in the oversea areas. This deficiency, if met by storage of 
a portion of our oversea mobilization reserve requirements in the Zone 
of Interior, would place an extreme burden on critical and vulnerable 
transportation facilities for oversea support after D-day. Require. 
ments for this tankage have been included in the current and projected 
public works budget. Products to fill such storage in consonance 
with our mobilization reserve requirement can hardly be budgeted for 
until the required storage becomes available. 

In conclusion, I should reiterate that we have two basic criteria for 
improving the management of our Air Force supply system—effective- 
ness and economy. While on the surface these may appear to be in 
conflict, we have found and hope to continue to find ways and means 
where both can be achieved in single acts of management improve- 
ment. We are attempting to achieve speed and precision, in paper- 
work and transmission, in depot processing, and in transportation 
and delivery to our customers. I assure you that this pattern of 
endeavor will continue. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried to anticipate questions you might 
have on the basis of prior years’ testimony, where you have evinced 
interest in things. Therefore, it has been a rather lengthy statement. 

Mr. Manon. It is a very interesting and comprehensive statement. 
It seems to me you have expressed some thoughts and principles that 
ought to improve the functioning of the Air Force. 

1 am not going to ask a lot of questions. I think I would have to 
read the statement over again to comprehend certain parts of it. 


M-DAY ASSUMPTIONS 


Incidentally, I was attracted by your statement on page 18. 


Basically our plan is to establish a sound and realistic storage objective for an 
assumed M-day. 

When you say in that sentence ‘‘an assumed M-day” what do you 
mean? 

General Dav. Our war plans are given to us in terms of various 
dates. A war plan would be effective such-and-such a date in the 
future, say at July 1 of a certain year, and we would hope to achieve 
at that date a sound storage provision for the various things that 
must be on hand. 

The following year it will be a different figure. It is an assumed date 
to which we can plan a position that will be consistent with the all 
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craft we have, the bases, the men, and everything else. It is an 
assumed date in the future on which the plan is based. 

Mr. Manon. I have observed various philosophies in my brief time. 
At one time it was said that, ‘“The year of greatest peril is 1954,” 
believe. Other years of great peril have been selected, at least for 
planning purposes. I am not saying it is not a good idea to keep such 
things as that in mind as you proceed to plan realistically. The point 
is that it seems to me the Secretary of Defense and others have this 
year emphasized, more so than ever before, that there was no plan for 
any assumed D-day; that it was just a question of realizing the peril 
is here to stay for the indefinite future, so we will not make any as 
sumptions as to D-day. 

Would you put that in proper focus for me? 

General Dav. I would be delighted, sir. 

From my standpoint every day is an assumed D-day; today, to- 
morrow, next week, next year. I aim to achieve supply, organization, 
position, procedures, and everything so that they will work on any 
assumed D-day, not on a specific date. I think that is the crux of our 
position logisticswise, and I am sure it is operationswise, too. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any difference in the present method of plan- 
ning for an assumed D-day than the planning 4 or 5 years ago, insofar 
as you know and insofar as you are concerned? 

General Dav. So far as I, as Director of Supply, am concerned; 
no. My personal emphasis is on this day-to-day possible D-day; 
that is all. 

The context of using a date a year or 2 years or 3 years in advance in 
order to achieve many of these actions of balancing, of course, is 
necessary from a budgeting programing viewpoint. From an operat- 
ing viewpoint I am interested in how big this particular stockpile is 
today and if some new aircraft has come in the war plan today have 
I got the stuff ready for it on time, too? 

Mr. Manon. How do I harmonize your statement with the state- 
ment which I think was made by Secretary Wilson in connection with 
the budget? His point was that we are not planning for any specific 
day in readiness; we are just going to try to be fairly well prepared all 
the time, or as well prepared as we can be at all times. 

General Dav. Right. I think from my standpoint that has always 
been our policy. I believe what you are referring to is a national 
policy statement with reference to the year of greatest peril or some- 
thing of that nature. 

Mr. Manon. I know. 

General Dau. Something on which I am not qualified to pass judg- 
ment, frankly. From my operating standpoint it is always a day- 
to-day problem of being ready. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been in this field of operations? 

General Dau. Approximately 2% years now, sir. 

General Bogart. May I speak to that question a moment, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bocart. I believe the difference we are talking about, or 
the change in the national policy on this is exactly the point that 
General Dau made, that we had previously selected a year of greatest 
peril and said, ‘‘We must be ready for a major conflict as of that 
date.” Then that was selected some 3 or 4 years subsequent to the 
date at which the initial determination was made. We then pro- 
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ceeded to go all out in the military services to achieve a completely 
modernized workable force by that particular date, which meant tha; 
where necessary we went into 3-shift operations at production plants 
and we raised our rates of bringing new people into the forces, and we 
increased our training capacity, and so forth. 

However, after we had achieved a reasonable state of readiness we 
then went to what they call the floating D-day concept so that we 
are back at the point now where instead of going in an all-out effoy 
to achieve a certain goal by a certain time we set our goal as contin. 
uing to be as modern as possible, modernizing as much as we cay 
within reasonable requirements from the standpoint of overtime. 
overall economic impacts, and matters of that nature. 

Mr. Manon. Let me see if I understand. If you are proceeding 
with a very minimum military program such as was the case in the 
late 1940’s, and if you suddenly realize that the world situation is 
such that you must have a much greater degree of readiness as a 
minimum then you might very well set a date 2 or 3 years in advance 
of a particular date at which you would hope to reach a position of 
minimum readiness for war or for great danger. 

General Boacart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. After you have effectuated a considerable buildup 
and have been able to assume a posture of some considerable degree 
of readiness you do not want to look ahead to another date, but you 
want to try to improve your situation and become increasingly more 
alert and ready to do what you best can with what you have? 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then if you want to go up to a little higher level of 
readiness you can do that by going from 121 wings to 130, 137, or 150. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. I believe we assume now that we have reached a fairly 
reasonable degree of readiness, and that is the basis for the type of 
policy we are talking about here; am I correct? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. A very good example of that 
situation is this question of the rate of aircraft procurement. Under 
a given readiness date objective we would probably not be able to go 
into production at minimum rates of aircraft until we had completely 
proven them out through the flight-testing stage before we went to 
full production. In fact, what we were doing was going into produc- 
tion at the earliest possible time in order to achieve the fleet of aircraft 
that we considered we had to have. 

Mr. Manon. Again, if you feel that you are desperately inadequate 
to meet the threat you take gambles that you would not otherwise take. 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have assumed that our strength is such and the 
world condition is such that we can proceed in a more orderly way. 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. That is not particularly the subject matter of your 
discussion, General Dau, but I wanted to clarify it in my own mind. 

Mr. Davis, would you like to ask some general questions? 

Mr. Davis. You maintain your headquarters, General Dau, at 
Wright-Patterson, do you not?/ 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING EVALUATION OF PRICES CHARGED BY AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Davis. In connection with some discussion that was held this 
morning, I had the feeling that you perhaps were a little hesitant to 
come to grips with some of the comments that were made here. For 
snstance, on this matter of the relevancy of the stock rise and profits 
that aircraft companies have shown in their records, you would have 
to assume that the Government was practically the only source of 
business they had before that would become a major factor in your 
determination of the kind of contract you would want to negotiate 
with them in the future; is that not about the truth of it? 

General Dav. Iam not sure I completely understand your question. 

Mr. Davis. The implication of some of the questioning this morning 
was that if some of these aircraft-producing companies have been 
making a profit and if their stock has been appreciating on the market 
that therefore they probably ought to be able to give you a better 
contract at the present time. You would almost have to assume that 
the Government was the primary customer that they had before that 
would be a very relevant figure in determining your negotiations for 
future work with that company, would you not? 

General Dav. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. In that same connection, where there was mention 
made of a higher per-unit cost at the secondary source than there was 
for a reorder on the original, a more valid comparison would be your 
original order from the secondary source compared to the original 
order you had with the primary source, in order to determine whether 
or not you were doing a pretty good job of negotiating on the second 
source, would it not? 

General Dav. That is true, although the comparison would be 
obviously rather complex. For example, certain engineering costs 
would have been involved in the first contract with the first source that 
would not be in the first contract with the second source. On the 
other hand, the tooling costs would be quite comparable in the two 
instances; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You would expect the original order from a secondary 
source to be somewhere in between the original order of the primary 
source and a reorder of the primary source, would you not? 

General Dav. Correct. 


CRITERIA FOR SPARE PARTS REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. Can you give me any further understanding of your 
criteria in setting up the requirements for spare parts? For instance, 
let us assume you go out and order a new type of aircraft. Do you 
pretty well know how many engines under normal peacetime use that 
aircraft is going to use up in the course of a year, when you start? 

General Dav. Sir, an aircraft does not use up an engine. In 
figuring the requirement for engines we take into account several 
factors. We used to call it “the time between overhaul” and that 
is “the engine life expectancy” as we call it now. How long is the 
engine expected to operate before it has to be pulled back and repaired 
and another one put on to take its place? That is one factor. 
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Also, where is this aircraft going to operate? Are most of them 
going to be in the European theater, where it is a long pipeline, o 
are most of them going to be in the Air Defense Command right herp 
in the United States, a short pipeline? That is the type of thing 
that goes into an engine calculation, so it is done specifically for each 
aircraft as to exactly how this aircraft is going to be used, and the 
engineering estimate of what this engine life expectancy will be. 

It is not a direct thing you can pull right out of a hat. 

General CaLtLaHAN. That is the engine life expectancy between 
overhauls, primarily, you are referring to, is it not, General Dau? 

General Dav. That is one factor. If one engine is going to last 
twice as long between overhauls as another, in that respect yoy 
would only need half as many of the first. On the other hand, jf 
that first one was going to be used predominantly overseas as dis- 
tinguished from the other being predominantly used in the zone of 
interior, then you would have a factor weighing the other way, 
You have to take all of those things into account in a specific calcula. 
tion. It is a very complex one, as a matter of fact, because if you 
go through a fighter program and you want to apply during the life 
of that program the attrition of that fighter, so that you do not buy 
engines in support of aircraft that are going to be attrited, that 
attrition rate, in a case like that, would be much higher than if you 
were buying engines to support a transport. 

All of these things are specifically taken into account, because we 
are dealing with large amounts of money in our engines, and it is 
certainly to our interest to hold it as low as possible. 

Mr. Davis. Then there really are not any general criteria you can 
apply that would be helpful to someone like a member of this com- 
mittee who really does not know much about the technical aspects 
of it? 

General Dav. No, sir; I believe we are sound in that respect. 

At one stage of the game—and it was before I was in the business— 
there was a table which could be read somewhat simply, where you 
entered with two different columns and met and got a figure for the 
percentage of spare engines. Naturally an overall table like that was 
built in with too many of what you might call safety factors. I think 
we are serving the Government’s best interest by going through this 
complex detailed analysis of the requirements in order to arrive at the 
bare minimum figure. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR AIRCRAFT SPARES PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Davis. The general policy on this aircraft procurement dis- 
cussion we had yesterday carries right over into your field. When 
you make a decision that you are going to procure, let us say, 100 of 
any particular type of aircraft, so far as you can see at that time that 
is all you are going to get, then immediately you go out and take this 
particular source or this particular company—North American, 
Boeing, or whoever it might be—and make your plans at that time for 
the aircraft itself, the required engines and all spare parts that you 
can anticipate that those particular 100 airplanes are going to use 90 
— as you can foresee that the Air Force is going to use that type of 
plane? 
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General Dav. No, it is not that simple. We use the expression that 
we buy for each aircraft its initial year’s support. Now, what does 
that mean? 

Obviously in the case of engines the initial year’s support is its 
lifetime support, because they do not wear out. On the other hand, 
if we are talking about—I cannot think of a good example offhand, 
but let us say a gasket or something that wears out, then it would mean 
you would only buy enough to last for the year, plus the establishing 
of the stocks that should be there to support this effort continuously. 
On the average that is a 5% month stock level. That we buy plus what 
the wear-out quantity would be during the first year. 

This is done in this manner: We have a preprovisioning board meet- 
ing at which we go down the list of the expensive items, the ones that 
really account for the dollars—at least over half of them—item-by- 
item, and make a calculation or a decision as to how many we should 
get. For example, let us take some items like a wing section or a tail 
section or something of that nature. The operational people, main- 
tenance people, engineers, and all may decide, ‘‘We cannot conceiv- 
ably change that wing even if it did crack up, so we will not buy 
that.” Maybe they will decide, ‘‘We should; this is a fighter aircraft 
and we are going to damage a few.” 

Rather than buying for a year we will buy a small number and keep 
them in a depot just for contingencies. That is one type. 

We will take another example, like possibly a fuel pump. Maybe 
we have had experienced not on this one but on one quite similar, 
and we find that they will run about 500 hours before you have to 
take them off to do something with them. In that case they will go 
through a calculation of what the new aircraft is intended to fly—let 
us say 50 hours a month in the first year, which means it flies 12 times 
50, divided by the number of hours between changes, to arrive at the 
number required to keep one on the airplane and enough going through 
repair to come back on when the next one goes off. Those are the 
types of things you go through in that initial provisioning. 

That covers, as I say, the bulk of the dollars, the big items that 
you should have a good management decision on, and a calculation. 

For most of the remainder there is still that same review, but when 
you are talking about thousands of items the contractor figures them 
out with programing information as to the amount of flying that 
aircraft is going to do, and that list is fanned out to the depots con- 
cerned with that type of property. They look at it and say, ‘‘Gee, 
I have enough of that in stock, so we will cross that one off the list.” 
Then these lists are poured back to the contractor and they become 
an order. It is quite a regular procedure and I think about as sound 
as we can devise. 

The other point I talked about this morning was this contractual 
obligation, and the contractor, the aircraft manufacturer, must 
deliver the spares required for this initial year’s support concurrently 
with the aircraft itself. Obviously we want them then and not a year 
later when it is too late. At the same time he is contractually obli- 
gated if any change is made in the aircraft while it is in the production 
line to see that the same change is made in the spares, so that the 
spares will fit, so we are pretty well covered there. 

Mr. Davis. In that connection I can see perfectly well where what 
might be called a common item would be quite different. You 
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mentioned the gasket. There is not too much point in having that 
particular company do that. Probably there are 20 companies 
which could make one just like it and just as well. 

I think I was concerned more with something that might be some 
particular gadget of Boeing or some particular gadget of North 
American, that maybe the rest of them might not do quite that way. 


PROCUREMENT OF COMMON-USE ITEMS 


That leads me to this question: What, if any, method do you have 
of obtaining uniformity of what you might call-the common-use items? 
In your previous explanation you mentioned a fuel pump. In theory 
one company ought to be making about the same kind of fuel pump 
as the other company. Yet I suspect that is not true, and that each 
of them has its own type and that requires you to keep, we will say, 
maybe 5 or 10 different types of fuel pumps and spare parts, perhaps, 
for each of those different types. 

Are you completely at the mercy of the designing contractor, or is 
there some method that you do have of working those things more 
toward uniformity in order to keep down the spare parts requirement? 

General Dav. As part of the contractual obligation, the contractors 
must conform to certain federally agreed rules of standardization. 
We monitor that. After all, when we buy any particular item, it 
goes through this cataloging procedure where we check standardiza- 
tion, so we “ride herd’’ on them to that extent. 

However, I think it might be well to mention this point also: 
Quite a bit of the equipment that goes on a new aircraft is furnished 
by the Government, the Government-furnished aeronautical equip- 
ment. As a matter of fact, engines are in that. We buy engines 
separately and furnish them to the aircraft contractor. 

In the whole gamut of Government-furnished aeronautical equip- 
ment, that is normally procured by competitive bidding. A fuel pump 
or an instrument is an example of that. We can make the successful 
competitive bidder comply with the specs that it will do the certain 
job, but over a period of time we will have several different makes to 
do the same thing, and I do not know any way of licking that. 

From the supply standpoint it would be wonderful if we had 1 
maker and 1 model with all the parts and pieces the same. It would 
simplify my problem immensely. But it is inherent in the business 
that we do run into many makes and models of the same thing doing 
the same job, so I must admit we have that problem. 

Mr. Davis. Each one of them has pride of authorship and will insist 
that what the rest of them make is not quite as good as the one they 
will make for that purpose. 

General Dav. It is not necessarily that, but two manufacturers use 
slightly different tooling and they have slightly different systems. 
The end item, whatever it is you are buying, will do the job, but when 
you go to repair that thing maybe you will find it has 100 little differ- 
ent parts and some of them have to be replaced. We have to stock 
in duplicate for the various manufacturers. 
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AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE LOCALLY 


\fr. Davis. How much freedom do your local supply people have? 
et us take an aviation supply officer out at some base such as the 
eese Air Force Base. Let us say he needs flashlight batteries or 
mething that is such that all he would have to do is go across the 
reet to the store and get it. 
Do they have considerable freedom in doing that, or are they pretty 
dl bound to get them from the Air Force supply system? 
General Dav. Well, there are many items that are designated by 
cal purchase. In that case they have the facility and they budget 
yr the funds locally and go out and buy that type of common, com- 
ercially available item. 
The rest of it, of course, he gets from the Air Force system. 
I believe your question was as to how much latitude he has. He is 
i by various official publications what stock he can carry, usually 
terms of so many months of stock. Now, he is required to figure 
mm his past usage just what that amounts to. His commander, of 
use, is directly responsible that he does his job correctly, but his 
mmander has certain tools to help him in seeing to that. He has 
s inspector who does inspect that work. He has a representative 
the Air Force Auditor General, who also looks into anything the 
mmander wants looked into. 
In addition, in our Air Materiel Command supply system if you 
il recall I referred to these air materiel areas. They send what we 
| supply assistant teams around to each base, primarily to help 
lem in being sure that their stock levels are correct and that they 
not have things that they should not have and that they have 
iple of what they should, and to check and help them with their 
ocedures. That generally is the system. 


ITEMS PURCHASED LOCALLY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis, I would like for General Dau to just put 
few things in the record here which they do buy as common-use 
ms. You have answered the question from the standpoint of 
icy, but after you have thought about this a bit could you not 
t down a list of items usually bought over the counter by the 
t Force, if those items are available near the area where the air 
se is located? 

General Dav. Right. Of course, generally it encompasses areas 
¢ furniture, office supplies, common hardware, common hand tools 
ilsoon. I could insert quite a list in the record. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be interesting. 

Mr. Davis. Particularly what I had in mind is not something he 
sto go out and get 3 or 4 people to bid on, but the things where he 
eds something and he can say to an airman, “Go downtown and get 
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That is the kind of thing I was interested in. 
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Mr. Manon. If he would give us a figure of approximately hoy 
much money is used at a typical base for that kind of purchase jj 
would help. You would have that information, because there ; 
bound to be an allotment for that purpose. 

General Bocarr. I could give that figure. 

Mr. Manon. That would give a clearer picture. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The following bases selected at random, anticipate local purchases in fiscal yey 
1955 in the categories and amonts indicated. 

















| 
Installation 
Local purchase category | Mitchel Bolling Andrews Westover 
Air Force Air Force Air Force Air Fore 
Base Base Base Base 
psumneuons _ om | — aati ieuiiisitiianimnen si 
(a) Subtotal: Ground pe, oils and lub- 
ricants........ Bbada nenweetnes 57, 080 85, 450 | 194, 340 152, 7 
| — —— — -_—— —_ | ——__— —_———— - — 
I aS delice emnicoita aad 49, 200 | 54, 820 112 000 107, 0 
Diesel fuel__ __- fs ; 400 | 3, 200 2) 850 2.4 
Oil, motor and lubricating. ____- 7 4, 390 6, 630 | 9, 000 18, 644 
PE fo AGS coccunidene>en grastessacso 3, 090 20, 800 | 70, 490 24, 704 
(b) Subtotal: Fuels for utilities, space eanitest, | ; Pr oie T 
and cooking... -.- deekwhte ids a 342, 760 | 163, 000 358, 000 310,27 
Coal. ee ‘ ; 121, 980 | 56, 000 | 172, 000 170,3 
Gas.._- SEgC Chin abihinniad dad od blob a ade ssh das ttkb cane ’ 2, 000 
Fuel oil. - iituiithntidadateckkes | “220, 870 | _ 107, 000 184, 000 139, 9 
\—- — == !- —_ — ————<<=— 
(c) Subtotal: Other operating supplies-- 585, 000 | ~ $87, 970 i: + 010, 870 912, 4 
(d) Subtotal: Equipment... -___-..--- 275, 320 ; 274, 480 eo 343, 280 143,3 
Total local purchase-__....--..----------- ee 260,160 | 1, 410, 900 7] “1, 906, 490 } 1, 518,"7 
| 





All local purchases are made in accordance with armed services proctreme! 
regulations and as implemented by Air Force procurement instructions. Source 
for local purchases are (a) Federal Bureau of Supply schedules; (b) General Ser 
ices Administration depots; and (¢c) commercial vendors. Purchases from source 
(a) and (b) above are made when the items are either in stock or can be procure 
from open-end contracts. All other local purchases are made from commertit 
sources by one of the following means: By use of purchase order; through blanke 
purchase order or call contracts; and through petty cash purchases of $100 or less 
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Some examples of local purchase items included in the amounts for ‘‘Other 
ground POL,” “other operating supplies,” and ‘‘equipment”’ are: 


|. Antifriction bearings: 
(a) New departure ball bearings 
(b) Timken roller bearings 
9 Lubricants, fuels, gases: 
(a) Compressed air 
(b) Freon gas 
(c) Kerosene 
Dopes, paints, cleaning compounds: 
(a) Acetone 
(b) Vuleanizing cement 
(c) Hand cream 
(d) Enamel 
(e) Gasket paste 
| Commercial electrical 
and supplies: 
(a) Buzzers 
(b) Light extension lampholder 
(c) Electric motor 
(d) Lighting arrester 
(e) Electrical connector boxes 
(f) Insulating cloth 
(g) Light switches 
(h) Electric cable 
(7) Fuses 
(j) Incandescent lamps 
5. Photographie supplies: 
(a) Photo print album 
(b) Film 
(c) Sensitized paper 
). Shop machinery and spare parts: 
(a) Bandsaw blades 
(b) Mandrels 
7. Hand tools: 
(a) Key seat hi-speed cutter 
(b) Mill file 
(c) Taper reamer 
(d) Serew driver 
’. Metals, ferrous and nonferrous: 
(a2) Aluminum alloy wire 
(b) Structural steel beams 
(c) Steel spring wire 
. Composition materials: 
(a) Cellophane 
(b) Fiber rods 
(c) Plastie sheets 
. Chemieals: 
(a2) Aluminum oxide 
(b) Insecticide 
(c) Naphthalene 
(d) Silica desiccant 
ll. Office equipment and supplies: 
Adding machines 
Calculating machine 
¢) Cash register 
(d) Sound recorders 


equipment 


remen 
Souree 
| Ser 


11. Office equipment and 
Continued 
(e) Desk pens 
(f) Printing paper 
(g) Carbon paper 
. Commercial hardware: 
(u) Adaptors 
(b) Wing nut 
(c) Awning pulley 
(d) Rivet 
. Heating, ventilating, plumbing: 
(a) Canvas water bags 
(b) Pipe bushing 
(c) Pipe elbow 
(d) Galvanized pipe 
Athletic equipment: 
(a) Softball 
(b) Bats 
(c) Table tennis set 
Furniture, fixtures, and furnishings: 
(a) Steel storage shelf 
(b) Paper towel dispenser 
(c) Mirrors 
(d) Desks 
(e) Floor mats 
(f) Toilet paper 
(g) Pillows 
). Packaging materials: 
(a) Paper bags 
(b) Fiberboard boxes 
(c) Steel aircraft engine 
tainers 
Automotive spare parts: 
(a) Piston ring set 
(b) Oil pump assembly 
(c) Oil seat 
(d) Spark plug gasket 
(e) Carburetor float 
(f) Oil bath air cleaner 
(g) Carburetor 
(h) Door handle assembly 
(4) Universal joints 
(7) Dust seal 
(k) Tire chains 
(1) Mirror assembly 
Building materials: 
(a) Corrugated aluminum sheet 
(b) Sereen door 
(c) Cement 
All seed 
Agricultural equipment: 
(a) Sevthe blade 
(b) Posthole digger 
(c) Hoe handle 
(d) Garden hoe 


supplies— 


con- 


General Dav. Further to facilitate that, I refer in my statement to 


this local purchase retail store. 


These items where you would 


hormally go down to the hardware store or some place to buy are 


covered there. 
store, 
pencils and what not. 


We have set up on our bases what in effect is a retail 
We know they have recurring demands for pads of paper and 
We stock those in this store. 


Rather than go 


through a great deal of red tape in providing that, the man from the 
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office would be designated to do that. They normally have one may 
designated and he has a little identification like a charge-plate. H, 
will go into this local purchase store where they carry this—and they 
carry a very limited stock—and he will get what he requires. Thy 
man will put on a little slip who he was and where it went. 

The accounting on that is simply one of a dollar transaction. They 
charge that particular unit with the fact that he drew out $1 worth of 
pencils, and at the end of the month they balance up the books in tha; 
fashion, rather than a long sequence of requisitions and a particular 
purchase and all that kind of stuff. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNCTIONS OF BASE ACCOUNTABLE OFFICER 


Mr. Davis. What is the term that you use to refer to that officer 
assigned to an Air Force installation who would be primarily concerned 
with keeping the establishment supplied with the spare parts and 
other things we have been talking about in this discussion? 

General Dav. That would be the base accountable officer. Nov, 
each organization normally would have a supply officer to monitor 
the supply activities of his particular unit. I am talking about the 
base accountable officer being the one officer on a base who is account- 
able for the supplies on that base. He is the principal supply officer, 
in effect, on the base. 

Mr. Davis. Would that be the same officer, ordinarily, who would 
be responsible for the ordinary supplies such as food and clothing and 
things of that kind, or would there be a separate one for that? 

General Dav. There will be separate activities. For instance, 
there will be a food service officer who will run the food service squad- 
ron. There will be a commissary officer for things of that nature. 
In other words, each activity has an officer for their own organization, 
who in turn will deal with this base accountable officer. 


USE OF WAREHOUSES TRANSFERRED FROM ARMY 


Mr. Davis. How much progress has been made in actually using 
the seven warehouses that you referred to, which the Army is turning 
over to you? If I recall correctly, the decision to do that was made, 
it seems to me, along about in August or September of 1954, was it 
not? Were the ones selected for turning over to you selected about 
that time? 

General Dav. About that time; yes, sir. We had various contfer- 
ences with the Secretary of Defense and agreed upon a list. The 
actual transfer dates are slightly different for the utilization of these 
Army depots. For example, the Stockton Annex was substantially 
full of Air Force supplies even before this was considered. We wert 
doing that on a cross-service basis with the Army. And so on down 
the line, to some where we were not in at all. If I recall correctly, 
we will have taken over all of them by the Ist of July of this calendar 
year. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Fripay, Marcu 4, 1955. 


In1TIAL AIRCRAFT COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


WITNESSES 


COL. W. L. HAMRICK, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. We shall now proceed to consideration of program 
120, initial aircraft component spares and spare parts, and at this 
point in the record we shall insert page 1—26 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Program 120—Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts 


Net planned program fiscal year 1956 $1, 289, 600, 000 
Net planned program fiscal year 1955.___..-..-------------- 979, 300, 000 
Net actual obligations fiscal year 1954 637, 591, 976 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds under this program are to provide for the procurement of quantities of 
initial spares and spare parts to support the flyaway aircraft procured in program 
110. Spare engines for peacetime operation are procured to support the aircraft 
on a program life basis; however, war reserve engine requirements are procured 
tor the fiscal year program only; i. e., financing for all engines scheduled for delivery 
beyond the end of the period have been deferred to the subsequent fiscal year. 
Other spares and spare parts are procured in quantities sufficient to support the 
first 12 months’ operation and an appropriate stock level which is an average of 
5% months. Further, these funds provide for (1) flyaway kits and (2) table II’s 
and table X VI’s required for support of deployed units. The kits and tables are 
required to support combat operations in the event of hostilities until supply 
pipelines can be established. 

Mr. Manon. We shall now hear from Colonel Hamrick, Chief, 
Aircraft Division, Directorate of Supply and Services. 


INVENTORY STATEMENT 


Colonel Hamrick. The inventory analysis which was presented to 
you last year started with the aircraft spares and spare parts on hand 
at the beginning of the Korean conflict and projected the inventory 
through the end of fiscal year 1954. That presentation was given for 
the purpose of acquainting the committee with past and present 
accomplishments and what we were planning to do with the funds 
appropriated for aircraft spares and spare parts. 

Mr. Manon. At this point, Colonel Hamrick, suppose we insert 
into the record chart No. 1 which has been furnished to the committee, 
which deals with your beginning inventory, which shows your gains and 
which also shows your losses. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Cuart No. 1 
Air Force aircraft spares assets, Oct. 1, 1953-June 30, 1955 
{In millions of dollars] 


I. Beginning inventory, Oct. 1, 1953: 
A. On hand (physical assets) $6, 052. 3 
II. Gains: 
A. Prior year programs, undelivered___......------ $3, 277. 8 
B. New year programs: 
Fiscal year: 
P-120 P-141 P-411 P-414 
688. 6 18. 7 168. 8 12.8 888. 9 
979. 3 23. 1 408. 1 11.4 1,421.9 
76. 0 
5, 664. 6 


Total gross assets, June 30, 1955 11, 716.9 
III. Losses: 
A, RPRNNION < ok ken ceased ek Pelle QI eA $1, 378. 4 
B. Disposal 1,172.9 
C. Nonprogramed shipments 747. 4 
3, 298. 7 


Total assets, June 30, 1955 


Colonel Hamrick. The inventory analysis this year starts with the 
inventory on hand October 1, 1953—the same inventory used in 
computing requirements for the fiscal year 1956 budget. In this 
analysis, our inventory status is projected through the end of fiscal 
year 1955. 

I. Inventory: Our beginning inventory on October 1, 1953, was 
valued at approximately $6 billion. In order to project this inventory 
position, we must first add all of the actual and projected gains for 
the period involved. 

II. Gains: These gains include approximately $3.3 billion worth 
of aircraft spares and spare parts which were on order but not yet 
delivered as of October 1, 1953. Since our inventory analysis starts 
in early fiscal year 1954, these gains also include approximately 
$900 million of funds programed for obligation in fiscal year 1954 
which had not yet been placed on order. Of course, all of the funds 
programed for fiscal year 1955, amounting to about $1.4 billion, are 
included as gains in this inventory projection. A smaller category 
of gains, $76 million, is identified as nonprogramed. This includes 
receipts from other Government agencies, foreign governments, and 
private organizations for which no payment will be required. The 
grand total of actual and projected gains for this period approximates 
$11.7 billion. 

[II. Losses: The losses for the period October 1953 through June 
30, 1955, total approximately $3.3 billion. These losses are identified 
in three major categories: Consumption, disposal, and nonprogramed 
shipments. 

For consumption, we show about $1.4 billion, consisting largely of 
spares and spare parts consumed or worn out in direct support of 
flying operations. It also includes parts issued for retrofitting air- 
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craft to modern configurations and some funds which do not produce 
spares as such, but are required for packaging and transportation. 

For disposal, we show about $1.1 billion. This is the acquisition 
cost of items disposed of, or to be disposed of, during the period. 
These items are either obsolete in themselves or pertain to aircraft 
that are phasing out of the inventory. rs 

The last category, nonprogramed shipments, amounts to approxi- 
mately $750 million. This category consists of shipments to other 
agencies, foreign governments, and donations. These requirements 
are identified as nonprogramed shipments because they are not 
directly related to the Air Force flying-hour program. 

Our beginning inventory (approximately $6 billion), plus our pro- 
cramed gains (approximately $5.6 billion), minus our programed 
losses (approximately $3.3 billion), results in a projected inventory 
position for June 30, 1955, amounting to approximately $8.4 billion. 
On the next chart, this inventory position will be further analyzed in 
investment terms. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Hamrick, at this point in your statement 
we shall insert chart 2, which has been submitted to the committee, 
entitled “USAF Inventory Investment Analysis.”’ 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


CHart No. 2 


USAF inventory investment analysis, as of June 30, 1955 
{In millions of dollars] 


I. Programed consumption___..--------------- -.-- $1, 428 
II. Stocks: 
(a) Readiness reserve dt [ pier big ( 1, 202. 
(b) Minimum stockage objective____________-_-- 4, 414. 
(c) Contingency spares es ae ue 518. § 
(d) Initial support beyond program period a : 540. 
III. Eeonomie reserves : 313. 


8, 418. 2 


Colonel Hamrick. This is the Air Force inventory investment 
analysis, as of June 30, 1955. It segregates the $8.4 billion inventory 
into three major categories: programed consumption, stocks, and 
economic reserve. 

I. The first category, programed consumption, represents that part 
of our assets which we have projected to be consumed or worn out in 
the period authorized for consideration in the fiscal year 1956 budget 
for the support of the official Air Force program. That part which 
cannot be met by these assets is included in the fiscal year 1956 budget 
submission. This category also includes requirements for materiel 
which will be transferred from the Air Force supply system, such as 
shipments to other Government agencies and Government-furnished 
property shipped to aircraft manufacturers. 

Il. The next major category, stocks, includes only those items 
designated for a specific purpose—to support operations during war- 
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time as well as in peace. These stocks are broken down into four 
major segments: 

(a) The first of these segments is labeled ‘readiness reserve.” 
These reserves consist of items required to support the forces in being 
when D-day occurs. This segment is made up of aircraft spares and 
spare parts contained in flyaway kits and supply tables, and certain 
war consumables placed in reserve under the D-to-P concept. A 
portion of these reserves is in place at overseas locations. 1 will more 
specifically describe our current position in this area on the next 
chart; however, the main point I would like to make here is that these 
reserves are specifically calculated for a definite purpose and for spe- 
cific aricraft, and in no sense are they’a broad category of things that 
might be needed for mobilization purposes. 

(6) The second segment, minimum stockage objectives, represents 
stock levels that must be achieved during the period covered by this 
budget, both for existing aircraft and for aircraft coming into the 
Air Force inventory. This figure likewise is a specifically calculated 
objective reflecting refined computational techniques and commodity 
management improvement. 

(c) The third segment, contingency spares, represents those items 
for which we have not been able to establish issue rates of so many 
per flying hour or so many per aircraft month. In some instances this 
is due to the nature of the item; for example, we issue wing panels 
only to replace damaged ones. We do not expect such damage to 
occur regularly and yet for certain types of aircraft, experience dic- 
tates that we buy some wing panels against unforeseeable accidents. 
There are also items which have not been in the system long enough 
to develop issue experience data. Requirements for these items which 
are necessary to support our flying-hour program must be projected 
on a judgment basis. 

I might add that in the initial procurement of aircraft spares, the 
Air Force is represented by highly qualified technicians, who combine 
their best judgment in the leaiiioal engineering, and operational areas 
to determine whether the future operation of an aircraft is expected to 
create a demand for a particular item. Moreover, the “hi-valu’’ pro- 
gram is designed to assure that the Air Force procured only the mini- 
mum essential quantities of contingency items. 

(2) The fourth segment, initial support beyond program period, 
represents a distinction reflected this year to represent that portion 
of the dollars made available in previous aircraft and related procure- 
ment appropriation which will not be used in support of the flying 
hours programed in this budget period. These funds must be placed 
on contract, in advance, to assure that initial spares support will be 
delivered concurrent with the delivery of all aircraft scheduled for 
production, regardless of the program period involved. 

III. The final category, ‘Economic Reserves,’’ represents that 
quantity of an item on hand, over and above the operating require- 
ment, which has been authorized for retention to meet expected future 
demands. Specifically, it consists of those quantities above the pro- 
gramed consumption and above the programed support levels set 
forth in the aforementioned segments. When such assets are avail- 
able, they are retained, to support the projected program life of the 
aircraft. Program life is projected through the aircraft’s scheduled 
retirement date, taking into consideration its mobilization assignment. 
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For example: General Dau indicated that the official estimated retire- 
ent date for the C-47 is 1970. Included in this segment, therefore, 
vould be that materiel which is available to support the C-47 from 

he end of the current program period, extending through 1970. 

[ believe the next chart, which shows the relationship of this year’s 
investment analysis to that of last year, will better portray their 
ignificance. 

“Mr. Manon. Colonel Hamrick, it would be well to include for the 
record at this point chart No. 3, which shows your USAF inventory 
investment, June 30, 1954 position versus June 30, 1955, as requested 
by Mr. Serivner. 

‘(The chart is as follows:) 


CuHart No. 3 


USAF inventory investment, June 30, 1954 versus June 30, 1955 
[In millions of dollars] 


I. Programed consumption ‘ $1, 832.1 I. Programed consumption.............. $1, 428.4 
II. Stocks: II. Stocks: 
(a) Readiness reserve 3 (a) Readiness reserve 
(6) Minimum-stockage objective . 4,700.1 (5) Minimum-stockage objective. 4, 414.4 
(c) Contingency spares 1, 096. 0 (c) Contingency spares 518.9 
(d) Initial support oe pro- 
gram period____- - 
Ill. Mobilization excess 1, 130.9 | ITI. Rewneusie s reserves 


9, 622. 8 


Colonel Hamrick. I. The difference between the first category, 
“Programed consumption,” for these 2 years, can be traced primarily 
to the segment identified this year as ‘Initial support beyond program 
period.”” Last year, this segment was included in “Programed con- 
ee 

(a) The increase in the ‘‘Readiness reserve’’ segment this year 
led from both—increased requirements for support of the emer- 
gency war plan; and the specific identification of those inventory 
items which are applicable to its support. The $1.2 billion shown 
here represents the amount of our current assets that are properly 
identified as ‘‘Readiness reserve” requirements. 

(6) The ‘“Minimum-stockage objective” this year, represents a net 
reduction from that presented last year. This reduction is attributed 
to the transfer of assets to the ‘‘Readiness reserve,” the application 
of refined computational techniques, and the results of the manage- 
ment improvement efforts described by General Dau. 

[ would like at this point to explain again why the dollar value 
of “stocks” appears high in comparison to “consumption”; that is 
me $4.4 billion to minimum-stockage objectiv: es compared to the 

‘1.4 billion for consumption. We charge to “consumption’’ those 
parts which are worn out or consumed in operating the aircraft. 
Included in “‘stocks’’—are aircraft engines and other recoverable ty pe 
items that never wear out and yet are necessary to support our air- 
craft. For example, the $4.4 billion minimum-stockage objective 
—s 's $2.4 billion worth of spare engines alone. 

) The reduction in ‘Contingency spares,’’ this year, has resulted 
acinasi from consideration of the programed life ‘for all aircraft in 
determining the level of spares to be retained in our inventory. Such 
action has permitted the disposal of spares which otherwise would 
have been retained. Moreover, it should be noted that initial spares 


? 
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requirements for new aircraft have also been reduced through appli. 
cation of the “hi-valu”’ procedures. 

(d) The segment “Initial support beyond program period,” which 
is shown separately this year has already been explained. In |gs 
vear’s statement this was included in ‘‘Programed consumption.” 

III. Economic reserves: Last year, this category was titled “Mpo. 
bilization excess.”’ The reduction in this category, this year, was 
obtained primarily: by considering the programed life of our aircraft 
in determining the stocks to be retained in inventory—and by pw. 
suing an energized disposal program related thereto. At last year’s 
presentation, it was explained, frankly, that we could not clearly 
determine at that time what should be retained for possible mobiliza- 
tion or other needs and what should be identified as ‘‘excess’’. Since 
that time, we have developed what we believe to be-sound criteria 
for use in determining those quantities to be retained in our inventory, 

In conclusion, this analysis of our asset position is intended to por. 
tray an enormously complex subject, in dollar terms. We have 
found such analyses useful in our internal management, to place both 
new procurement and existing stocks in a logical perspective. In the 
future, we will continue to enhance this effort through use of improved 
monetary accounting procedures. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for your statement, Colonel Hamrick. 

Are there any further general statements with respect to this item? 

General Bocarr. No, sir; Mr. Chairman. We had scheduled these 
supply presentations and the inventory data presentation at this time, 
because the next project is program 120, which is “Initial aircraft 
component spares and spare parts.”’ 

It is the first direct supply program in our budget estimates. 

Of course, we also have supply programs in the 400 appropriation, 
and in 200 appropriation, and we have scheduled these at this time in 
order to have them presented before we started on any purely supply 
requirements, and this completes those general statements before we 
go directly to program 120. 

Colonel Hamrick is our principal witness, sir, for program 120, and 
he has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We shall now proceed to consideration of prograi 
120, Initial Aircraft Component Spares and Spare Parts. 

Colonel Hamrick, we shall be glad to hear from you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the funds requested under program 120 are necessary to procure 
those initial spares and spare parts required to support the new 
production aircraft included in this year’s program, to support the 
mobilization reserve materiel requirements, and to accomplish depo! 
overhauls of Army aircraft. 

Program 120 provides for six fund project categories of spares and 
spare parts. These are: (1) Airframe spares and spare parts, (2) spare 
engines and engine spare parts, (3) armament spares and spare parts, 
(4) electronic spares and spare parts, (5) airborne weapons spares al 
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spare parts and (6) spares to cover support of other items furnished 
by the Air Force to the contractors for installation in production 
aircraft. 

Before I present the details of the program 120 funds request 
for 1956, 1 would like to briefly review the current Air Force procure- 
ment policies and computation methods for initial aircraft component 
spares and spare parts. : 

Whenever a new type, model, or series of aircraft is to be procured 
for Air Force operations, the total costs of the procurement program 
includes spare parts requirements for the first year’s operation. A 
new aircraft just off the manufacturer’s production line presents quite 
a problem in the support area in determining the kinds and quantities 
of spares and spare parts that will be needed. The quantities of 
individual items required are determined by the consideration and 
application of many variable factors such as number of aircraft to 
be produced, when the aircraft will be assigned to operation units, 
planned utilization of the aircraft, their geographical deployment, the 
anticipated time between overhauls, and spares consumption experi- 
ence on similar or comparable types of aircraft. 

The factors | have just mentioned are among the more important 
considerations evaluated at provisioning conferences where the first 
year’s operating requirements are determined. Provisioning confer- 
ences are attended by the best qualified representatives of both the 
Air Force and the contractor. ‘Their combined judgment and experi- 
ence is applied in the determination of initial support requirements. 
In addition to the operating requirements, we must buy a sufficient 
stock level of items to allow for operations while we refine our require- 
ments and procure our following year’s support. 

Peacetime spare-engine requirements are determined in a different 
manner. They are computed on a life-of-type basis. The reason for 
the use of a different basis in computing engine support is that an 
engine is predicted to last the life of the aircraft and, as a complete 
engine does not require replacement. While it is true that component 
parts will have to be replaced during the maintenance checks and at 
the time of major overhaul, the spare engine remains as a permanent 
inventory item until it is no longer required or is lost through attrition. 
In regard to the spare parts that are used to maintain the engine, 
these are procured on the same basis as the other spares. 

Readiness or mobilization reserve engines are computed by the 

same methods used for computing peacetime spare engines, utilizing 
awar program instead of a peacetime program. However, the funding 
of mobilization reserve engines is different. Those engines that are to 
be delivered beyond the reorder lead-time point are shown as require- 
ments, but are deferred until the next fiscal year for budgeting and 
procurement. 
_For those units scheduled for deployment on D-day, our mobiliza- 
tion reserve materiel requirements are procured in the form of kits 
and tables. In addition, we procure certain war-consumable items 
from other appropriation areas. These consumable items, plus the 
kits, tables, and engines, support combat operations until wartime 
supply pipelines can be established. 
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A comparison between the cost of the direct aircraft initial spares 
plus the training and ground-handling equipment support, and the 
total program cost, reveals that the ratio of the spares-cost estimates 
have been refined and reduced over the past fiscal years, as follows: 


Percent 


Percent 
Peer Wel eet o.oo. oan ees 44, 2| Fiscal year 1954__.____________ 31.6 
Fiscel year 1962_.............. 43. 2| Fiscal year 1955_-_-___-___- _. 30.9 
Pin0en. Weer 1958. a3. oS dee oek 34. 1| Fiecal year 1956_........_.____. 28 | 


Using fiscal year 1951 as a base point, this represents a reduction 
of 16.1 percent in 5 years. Had we continued to require support at 
the fiscal year 1951 rate, an accumulated additional request exceeding 
$1 billion would have been required to date. 

The Air Force is proud of this achievement and is continuing inten. 
sive studies and research in an attempt to further decrease initial 
spares requirements. The downward trend is even more significant 
when we consider the increasing complexity of modern aircraft. 

In the opening statement regarding the 110 aircraft program, you 
were informed of changes in programing that have occurred in the 
past year. I want to assure you that the spares requirements have 
been reprogramed in accordance with the changes in the aircraft 
program. As changes occur in the 1956 program, corresponding 
changes in spares requirements will also be made. 

In the Air Force presentation last year, you were given examples of 
Air Force achievements in the management engineering field. Among 
the more significant, is the Hi-Valu item control. This system is now 
in effect on 74 subproperty classes and all new production aircraft and 
engines. The major elements of the system provide for a minimum 
procurement of high-dollar value items and follow through with a rigid 
control through receipt, storage, issue and repair. Hi-Valu items are 
expedited through repair cycles, and only minimum stock levels are 
maintained. In addition, further advances in the management of 
aircraft engines have been made. The pipelines through which the 
engines flow for overhaul have been substantially realined and reduced 
by the introduction of expedited handling methods in the continental 
United States, and the use of airlift to and from overseas bases. We 
have accordingly realined stockage requirements of engines. Through 
the use of these new methods and objectives, the Zone of Interior pipe- 
lines have been reduced approximately 26 percent and the overseas 
pipelines have been reduced approximately 50 percent for peacetime 
and 62 percent for wartime. The pipeline revision utilizing airlift, 
the revised procurement concepts and the program changes les re- 


duced the combined peace—readiness reserve—engine requirements 
from a high point of $1.3 billion to approximately $292 million for this 
fiscal year. The $1.3 billion requirement was based on the use of nor- 
mal surface transportation methods and included the procurement of 
mobilization reserve engines. 
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The funds being requested for budget program 120 for fiscal year 
1956 to support the 2,333 aircraft program are as follows: 


Project 121: Airframe spares $322, 632, 204 
Project 122: 
Spare engines $292, 213, 850 
338, 839, 019 


631, 052, 869 
Project 123: Armament spares 143, 480, 747 
Pponeet Reet DerORS GUNN. i 5 non 5 non Hot wtionaiein- act sn- 36, 527, 974 
Project 125: Airborne weapons spares------------------------ 7, 233, 437 
Project 126: Other GFAE spares 96, 645, 153 


Subtotal 1, 237, 572, 384 
poe eee in wy is cal TS agitate abl 66, 365, 166 
D/A depot overhaul spares 15, 000, 000 
First destination transportation 21, 762, 450 


CREO es hm ciixnwanm e a Sik i aPC BY oc data en 1, 340, 700, 000 
aeie COREE re 2 2s ct mn ee ain eS — 51, 100, 000 


Net planned program 1, 289, 600, 000 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my opening statement. I am pre- 
pared to present the methodology used by the Air Force in computing 
the initial spares requirements. 

I also have a proposal for comparing the percentage relationship 
of initial spares requested to the flyaway cost of the aircraft, as shown 
in the 110 program, as opposed to the present method, which compares 
the spare parts to the total program to include program 110, program 
120, project 132, training aids, and project 133, ground handling 
equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let us proceed with a consideration of these sheets 
which are before us, being pages 1-25, 1-26, and 1-27. 


POLICY ON WAR RESERVE ENGINES 


Colonel Hamrick, in your statement I find the following: 


However, war reserve engine requirements are procured for the fiscal year 
program only, for example, and financing for all engines scheduled for delivery 
beyond the end of the period, have been deferred to the subsequent fiscal year. 

Is this an indication of a new policy? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I think that, first, I could restate it in 
clearer terms. 

For war reserve engines, we buy them in time to support the air- 
craft when they become tactically available to the using units. 

In other words, we are funding MRMR engines in sufficient time 
to provide them in the year in which they are required. It is really 
not a new policy, but it is a refinement of existing policy. 


TIME TO ESTABLISH SUPPLY PIPELINES IN AN EMERGENCY 


Mr. Manon. On the same page, I will read the following sentence: 


The kits and tables are required to support combat operations in the event 
of hostilities, until supply pipelines can be established. 
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How long on the average would it take to provide them? 
Colonel Hamrick. Our latest check on the pipeline times showed it 
to be 77 days, to 1 theater based upon the results of 1 such study. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Manon. Looking further at this page of the justifications, we 
have the net planned program for fiscal year 1956 under program 120 
in the amount of $1,289,600,000 and for the current fiscal year, which 
is fiscal year 1955, we have $979,300,000. This is an increase of 
$310 million plus, or percentagewise, an increase of 32 percent. 

Will you please explain that increase, Colonel Hamrick, and furnish 
that information for the record? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The current fiscal year 1955 aircraft program consists of 1,463 aircraft. 

The fiscal year 1956 aircraft program consists of 2,333 aircraft. 

The difference between the total quantities of aircraft in the two programs, 
the difference in ‘‘mix’’ or types of aircraft invol ed, the differences between the 
planned utilization and the deployment of the aircraft primarily account for the 
proportionate increase in revuire nent for spares support. For example, the fiscal 
year 1956 aircraft program is 59.4 percent greater than the fiscal year 1955 pro- 
gram. Howe er, because the fiscal year 1956 progran contains a smaller ratio of 
the more expensi e bomber, cargo, tanker aircraft, the increase in spares support 
is not in direct proportion to the increase in the number of aircraft. 


STATUS OF CURRENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Is the Air Force pretty well satisfied with the present 
program for providing initial aircraft component spares and spare 
parts? 

This has been a troublesome problem all through the years. Do 
we have this program in hand now in such a way that obsolete and 
unused material will be somewhat reduced under normal operations? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. We are pretty well satisfied with our 
present program. We are still improving, as indicated by General 
Dau, in several areas. Of course, our greatest improvement in initial 
provisioning is the application of Hi-Valu control, which is resulting 
in substantial decreases in the numbers of items procured and con- 
sequently fewer dollars expended. 

Since the Hi-Valu control procedure has been applied to all new 
aircraft and engines, it will definitely continue to reduce the number 
of items that will become obsolete and unused. 

Mr. Manon. Last year, Mr. Scrivner, who was then the chairman 
of this subpanel, went into these items in some detail and I thought 
some very worthwhile information was presented. I hope we are 
making progress in this field. 

If there are further questions which we want to present, we can 
present them to you, or present them to General Bogart, but I do 
not see any need to undertake to cover again the ground which we 
covered last year, in light of General Dau’s statement, and the overall 
picture which you have presented. 

This will conclude our consideration of program 120, and we thank 
you very much, gentlemen. 
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RELATED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 
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LT. COL. W. T. ANDERSON, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 
BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 

BRIG. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAM- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

cOL. WILBUR R. CARTER, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


\ir. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, and we 
shall resume our hearings. 

We are beginning our second week of detailed hearings on the Air 
Foree portion of the military budget. 

When we concluded our hearings last Friday evening, we had con- 
cluded “Program 120, initial aircraft component spares and spare 
parts.” 

This morning we shall discuss “Program 130, related aircraft pro- 
curement,”’ 

At this point in the record we shall insert page 1-30 of the 
justifications. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
Program 130—Related aircraft procurement 
PROJECT 131I—INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


\et planned program fiscal year 1956 $84, 360, 000 
\et planned program fiscal year 1955 200, 000, 000 
Net actual obligations fiscal year 1954 94, 412, 159 


Purpose and scope 

This project covers the procurement of industrial machinery, equipment and 
facilities, including contractual services required to install or remove such ma- 
chinery, and for the expansion of public or private plants necessary for the pro- 
luetion, modification, and/or maintenance of aircraft, guided missiles, engines, 
related equipment, and other purposes. Expansion of public or private plants 
relates to any facilities provided by the Air Force for such purposes, for which 
title remains with the Government of the United States. 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, are the people who are prepared to 
justify these items in project 131, ‘Aircraft and related procurement 
estimates,” present? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, did you have some statement which 
you wanted to make before we got into our regular hearings? 


UNCLASSIFIED INFORMATION ON AIRCRAFT 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to invite atten- 
lion to this booklet, in view of the feeling of the committee on Friday 
with regard to information on the United States Air Force aircraft, 
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which is releasable and which is unclassified. I have obtained copies 
for each member of the committee, and for the clerk of our booklet 
on releasable information on the United States Air Force aircraft. 

All of the information in this booklet is unclassified and can he 
used as any members of the committee see fit. 

I will endeavor to keep these books posted to date because, of 
course, the amount of information does change from time to time 
and as more and more information does become public. 

As a matter of information, in the data which is shown here, there 
is practically none on the KC-135 tanker. The information which 
was printed in the newspapers, sir, I am told, was extrapolated by q 
press association from the published data on the 707 Boeing aircraft. 
which in some points does not apply to the KC-135. We do not yet 
have that information in this book, but of course as soon as it is made 
available, we will bring your books up to date. 

Mr. Manon. Is this book already up to date? 

General Bocarrt. It is fairly well up to date, but the information 
does change from time to time, and we shall endeavor to keep it 
current for you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Weshall now proceed to consideration of program 130, 
and project 131 thereunder. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, EQuiIPMENT, AND FAcILitIEs 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, in program 130 our first project 
is project 131, “Industrial machinery, equipment and facilities,’’ and 
our principal witness is Lt. Col. W. T. Anderson, who is Chile of the 
Industriai Facilities Branch, Directorate of Procurement and Pro- 
duction, Headquarters, United States Air Force, and his supporting 
witness is Mr. E. L. Carrier. 

Colonel Anderson has a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Anderson. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel ANDERsoNn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have before you the justification sheet indicating the total require- 
ments under project 131 “Industrial machinery, equipment and 
facilities” for fiscal year 1956. This estimate provides for acquisition 
of both real and personal property, such as complete plants or improve- 
ments thereto, land, machine tools, production and test equipment and 
materials handling equipment. The Air Force approved production 
schedules for aircraft, aircraft engines, missiles and related equipment 
form the basis for determining the program requirements in this area. 
Industrial engineers of Air Force field establishments review in detail 
facility requirements submitted by contractors, for the purpose 0 
reducing facility items to the minimum necessary to accomplish the 
industrial expansion required to support approved production sched- 
ules. The Government furnished facilities represent only that seg- 
ment of industrial capacity that is not available or which contractors 
are unwilling to provide due to the business risk inherent in military 
procurement. 
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As shown on the justification sheet for this project, during fiscal 
year 1954 funds in the amount of $94,412,159 were obligated for 
expansion of industrial facilities to support the production of engines 
and aircraft of the types now being produced. The fiscal year 1955 
requirement for $200 million shown on the justification sheet represents 
a significant increase over fiscal year 1954 actual obligations, which is 
attributable to several factors. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss these topics 
off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Drane. Colonel, do you have copies of this statement for the 
members of the committee to examine? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You have copies of the individual breakdown from 
what you are reading? 

Colonel ANpDERsoN. Yes, sir; I have copies, but I will have to make 
some changes in them; I made some changes at the last minute in the 
copy which I am reading. 

Mr. Deane. I believe it would be easier understood if members of 
the committee had a copy, because it is difficult to keep figures such 
as these in your mind. 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What was your idea for not putting that statement in 
the record? 

Colonel ANDERSON. The reason this was not put into the record 
was because of a classified program which was included in this, and 
it could be easily determined what we were talking about. 

The rest of my statement, for the record, sir, is as follows: 

The fiscal year 1956 estimate in the amount of $84,360,000 is 
required for necessary productive capacity to support the scheduled 
procurement of newer types of aircraft, engines, guided missiles and 
related equipment. In addition, industrial capacity is being provided 
to support maintenance, overhaul and modification programs. These 
facility expansions are shown, by product and service, on page 1-31 
of the justification of estimates. The detailed breakdown of this 
fiscal year 1956 budget estimate by contractor, location, and end item 
is, for the most part, classified. The data will be discussed off the 
record. 

That completes my statement, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You have no further statements to make off the record? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir; I can discuss each individual expan- 
sion project by contractor, location, and product, if you so desire. 

I have a complete discussion on that, and a handout, if you wish, of 
the 1956 program. 

Mr. Deane. Very well, you may proceed. 

Colonel ANpERsoN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FINANCING OF ADDITIONAL FACILITIES AT AIRCRAFT PLANTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Considering the question of policy here, where 
apparently there are a large number of items totaling quite a large 
amount of money for additional facilities, at a number of aircraft 
plants, and other plants where you have contracts for delivery of 
materiel which you need, I am just wondering if in your original con- 
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tract whether provision was made for the company itself to modify or 
to enlarge its facilities, as they might be needed in connection with the 
prime contract, and what effort has been made to see if under that 
original contract these additional expenditures could not be made by 
the company, since you had given them a contract and in it they, 
doubtless, had included some planning. 

Colonel ANpERsON. At the time the supply contract is negotiated, 
that determination is made, sir, as to whether or not they can, or will, 
put up their own money for additional facilities, and what assets are 
at hand which they can apply against the contract and whether or 
not the contractor is willing or capable of putting up his own funds. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is it your policy to spend money because the con- 
tractor is unwilling to do it? 

If you are willing to spend it, I am satisfied that every contractor, 
if all it took was for him to be unwilling for you to get willing, would 
be unwilling. That stands to reason. 

I am talking about the human equation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you not, Colonel Anderson, presented with 
two methods of procedure: 

First, you can make your contract, whether it is for a fire-contro| 
system or a plane or an engine, for a certain amount, where the con- 
tractor will furnish everything, in which case the price would include 
the amortization of the plant, the special equipment and everything 
else, and you would pay for it in the long run, either way. 

The other alternative is to do as you are doing: Furnish these 
certain items of equipment which remain Government property and 
thereby get a lowered price on the contract for whatever item it is 
which you are ordering. 

Colonel ANpErRson. I think your point is well taken, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. It still leaves me with a lack of understanding of 
your procedure. Perhaps I am merely a doubting Thomas, but 
everything I have heard has been from the standpoint—I mean, if 
you were the aircraft manufacturers sitting across the table, I would 
anticipate that you could tell me what you have. I mean, that if 
you are making a case for the aircraft manufacturer of the materiel, 
your testimony is entirely in line with what I would expect, but if 
vou are trying to save the Government some money and if your 
approach is to try to get them to give you as much dollars’ worth as 
the circumstances will permit, then I would think that you would 
know what these companies have been making, how their earnings 
have been running, and so forth, and I would expect you to be able 
to tell me what efforts you have made to then get them to add these 
new facilities, since they were making billions under the prime 
contracts. 

I do not hear any of that kind of information. The minute I raise 
the question, I can anticipate what would look like a good answer, but 
I want a little more than that. I am just trying to get into the ques- 
tion as to whether your policy is to bolster up paying them more, which 
is in line with your testimony to the effect that you have been paying 
these amounts because the company is unwilling to do it. 

Brother, I am telling you, you can spend a world of Government 
money if you go into this with that mental attitude of ‘we will pay it 
if someone else is unwilling to do it.” 

That certainly is not any test, to my mind. 
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Colonel Carter. That is not the approach. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is the testimony here, and that is the way it 
has been expressed. 

Colonel Carter. That is a simple statement, but that is not the 
approach which is taken at the time the supply contract is negotiated. 
The effort is made to get the contractor to provide his own equipment, 
and there is a sincere effort made. 

Taking into consideration the total capacity which is available, 
we always try to use the existing capacity, if we have it, but if it is 
not available, and we have only this one contractor who can produce 
this item, which is true in most cases, then we are dealing with a sole 
source. 

Mr. Wuirten. Let us go over here to item 4, and you tell me what 
efforts you made, and I want then to know the facts about it, and 
not just what someone said to you through the mail. 

What efforts were made in regard to item No. 4, which is the 
Palmdale, Calif., case, to get them to put that equipment in there, 
and what was their reply, and what was the date of those negotiations? 

Do you see what I am talking about? 

Colonel AnprerRson. This facility is a wholly Government-owned 
facility. We acquired the land from the owner some time ago— 
back in 1951 or 1952—and we established this facility as a production 
flight test facility for North American-Northrop and Lockheed during 
the Korean war. We provided a Government-owned facility includ- 
ing Government-owned buildings on this land which we bought, and 
Government-owned machine tools in the buildings, for these three 
contractors. 

Mr. Wuirten. These facilities are entirely Government-owned? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us turn to one where it is not Government- 
owned. What is the situation in regard to the Ford Motor Co. con- 
tract which is listed as item 5? 

Colonel ANDERSON. This item, sir, is a totally Government-owned 
facility, built in World War II. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Do you have one there which is not Government- 
owned? 

Mr. Scrivner. Boeing is not what is generally considered Govern- 
ment-owned. 

Colonel ANDERSON. Boeing, Seattle, is not totally Government- 
owned, but it is partially. This facility has been financed to a great 
degree by the Boeing Aircraft Co. in Seattle, and to what extent they 
have put corporate funds into this facility, I am not prepared to tell 
you today, but this B—52 aircraft, being a purely military item, and 
this being a sole source for the B-52, along with Boeing, W ichita, and 
the company being incapable or unwilling to provide the facilities, we 
have found it necessary to provide for facilities at Boeing, Seattle. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have just said that you did not know their 
corporate situation, and you do not know whether they were unwilling 
or unable to do this; do you? 

Colonel ANDERSON. They have made a statement in writing to the 
Air Materiel Command on each one of these cases. In each one of 
these cases contractors are required to make a statement in writing 
that they will not provide the facilities. 

Mr. Wuirten. Well, now, of all the things which you have to do in 
connection with your duties, I would guess the easiest one in the world 
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would be to get a letter from the company to the effect that they are 
unwilling to do this, if you are standing ready to do it for them 
That would be the simplest task that any of you have to perform. 

Have you ever been unable to get a letter like that from a company 
that they would be unwilling to do it? 

Colonel ANpERsoN. I am not prepared to answer that question. 
I suspect what you say is very true, but I would like to point out that 
this procurement contract which was negotiated with Boeing for the 
B-52, included a provision that the facilities would be provided. 
That is taken into consideration in the negotiation of a procurement 
contract, and we get a reduced price for those end items thereby. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Tell us how much the price is reduced. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Whitten, may [ interject something here? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for him to tell me how much the price 
has been reduced as a result of this action. 

Colonel AnpErson. If we provide $2 million for facilities to Boeing, 
the price in the end item will be reduced by $2 million, the depreciation 
on those facilities. 

General Gerritry. I wanted to add this in regard to that specific 
point, and on the general policy area procedure. 

It is our policy to negotiate the best possible price and protect the 
Government interest in all of these contracts. 

We are going to have a discussion here, I understand, sir, as a result 
of previous meetings to cover our price techniques and policies in the 
area of procurement. 

Mr. Wuirren. You know, you scare me to death when you talk 
about techniques, and techniques of pricing, and all of that. I suppose 
there is such a price, and it probably applies, but technique does not 
register too well with me. 

The point I would like to make, and I would be glad to have you 
go into it, is that from the standpoint of just listening, everything I 
hear so far looks to me as if it is on the basis of building up what you 
can pay out as against an approach of showing us what efforts have 
been made to hold back and hold down expenditures. It is just a 
matter of my own reaction, and perhaps it is just me, but all that I 
hear is bolstering up why you do this, as against telling the committee 
what efforts you have made to hold the prices down. 

General Bogart. Mr. Whitten, what we are attempting to do here 
is to indicate why we need the funds which we are asking the committee 
to appropriate for us, and that is the reason why we are showing the 
justifications for these funds. 

As General Gerrity says, we do propose to explain, as a result of 
our discussions the other day, the details of our procurement tech- 
niques, and how we go about holding prices down on these procure- 
ments and why we do these things in order to keep the prices down. 

All of our procurement policies and techniques are aimed, of course, 
at obtaining the best possible price for each item, and the reason that 
we have the industrial machinery equipment and facilities project is 
a part of the technique of obtaining lower prices for larger end items 
which are peculiarly military, and we know that by providing these 
facilities, we are able to obtain the items at lower cost than we would 
if we did not provide this tooling, and facilities, or supplemental tool- 
ing and facilities, as the case may be. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Well, of course, I guess what I am seeking is some 
testimony as to what this item would be, and what the contract calls 
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for, and how many units you have contracted for, and what the rate 
of the pay is, and what the demand was, and if you approached the 
companies on extending these facilities themselves, as to what their 
demands are on you in the way of an increase in price, and the detailed 
information concerning it, and, then, perhaps I could base some judg- 
ment on it, but as it stands now, I do not have anything except the 
record says that these companies were unwilling to do this themselves, 
and that you were willing. 

Iam satisfied you could get any company to be unwilling to put up 
this money. That is the way it appears to me to be sponsored here. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Whitten, we will get into this in detail, but 
I want to assure you now that we do not furnish these facilities unless 
it is clearly in the interest of the Government to do so. 

Mr. Wurrren. You will agree that the testimony here is not to 
that effect. The testimony here, up until a moment ago, was that we 
did this because the companies are unwilling to do it, and in every 
case that they gave you a letter in writing to that effect. 

General Gerrity. I have said what I have stated, Mr. Whitten, by 
way of clarification, and I say again, as General Bogart brought out, 
that what we are submitting to you here today is a budget justifica- 
tion of our best estimate of the facilities we will need in the future. 
This is not a defense of any actual negotiations which we go through. 
We are presenting you with the best estimates of what we will need, 
and this is short of our negotiations with the contractors. 

Mr. Wurrren. The fact that you request this money for this expan- 
sion; does that commit you to pay it, or would this mean you would 
still negotiate with these companies? 

General Gerrity. We will still negotiate with them, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. If they will not go ahead and do this, instead of your 
having to spend this money 

General Grerrity. We will still negotiate with these companies. 

Mr. WuirrEeN. You will negotiate with them to see if they will do 
the same thing which you propose to do so that you can save this 
money if possible? 

General Gerrity. We will assure ourselves, before we will allow 
these facilities, that they are clearly in the best interests of the 
Government. 

Mr. Wuirren. And that the contractor will not do it without 
additional expense to you? 

General Gerrity. That is right, looking at the overall deal we will 
etermine what is in our best interests. 

Mr. Warren. That is all. 

Mr. Deane. At this point, taking everything into consideration, 
would you say unqualifiedly that it is your view that to proceed on 
the basis on which you are now proceeding is in the best interests of 
the Government? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That is, so far as pricing and contracts and all other 
factors are concerned, which enter into it? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir; all factors considered, sir. 

General CaLLanan. Mr. Deane, it is simply true, by the nature of 
this procurement of these special items which will not have commercial 
se, that it is in the Government’s interest, and in the taxpayers’ 
interest, that we provide some of this equipment. Certainly, the 
contractor would furnish the general purpose tooling, and the special 
purpose tooling, and all of these tools, but we would pay for it. 
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The Government would pay for it, and this technique, if you will. 
is simply a result of our efforts to get the best possible price for the 
Government when.we buy these aircraft, and other items of equipment. 

Mr. Deane. Consider, for instance, the Ford plant; are you paying 
rent previously for the equipment or the tools which you have, and 
after the contract is over, will you continue to have to assume the 
responsibility for the payments of rents or other costs, in view of the 
Government property which is in that plant? 

General CALLAHAN. Well, that is a Government-owned facility. 

Mr. Deane. Is it owned altogether by the Government? , 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Colonel ANpERsoN. There is no rent involved in the Ford plant: 
that is a Government-owned facility. We buy the equipment and 
furnish it to them. 

Mr. Deane. At those places where the Government does not own 
the land, but the equipment is within the plant of the contractor; do 
you have to pay rent for the land? 

Colonel ANpERsoN. No, sir; because the contractor merely depre- 
ciates those buildings into the price of the procurement contract. 

If we provide machine tools for that contractor, in some cases we 
rent them, and in some cases we provide them rent free to the con- 
tractor. 


QUESTION OF POSSIBILITY OF WIDER USE OF COMPETITIVE BID BASIS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a general question, Mr. Deane. 

If you want to go out and contract for a common-use item, you can 
contract for it on a competitive bid basis, because in our normal eco- 
nomic setup you have a lot of people making ordinary common-use 
items, such as cotton towels, we will say, and there are plenty of 
facilities available—private facilities—and it seems to me that you 
could get a price certainly advantageous to the Government, and 
much lower than most other buyers could obtain, because, maybe, 
you would want to buy this item in great quantities. 

We used to argue with your procedures here about more competitive 
bidding in defense items, and you always said that you did not have 
enough factories and plants and machine tools and people with which 
to do this work, and that you had to go out and get people to go into 
business to do this work, and we had to furnish them some of the 
equipment, and so on. 

At one time we interrogated the people of the Air Force in regard to 
your procedures along this line, and at one time in response to inter- 
rogation it was brought out that considerably more than 85 perce 
of the defense dollar went into contracts that were not placed on the 
basis of competitive bidding. 

When we have the regular hearing on your procurement techniques 
and procedures, I hope you will have the best up to date figures on 
that, and I wish you would also state now, or be prepared to state 
then, whether or not the plants in operation are now sufficient 10 
numbers and have sufficient capabilities to the point that you can g0 
out and lay a requirement for a certain item on the line and say 
“Fellows, this contract goes to the people who offer us the best deal. 
We recognize there are a lot of people who can do this for us, and you 
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‘ave some labor which is soon going to be idle, and get in here and 
wht for this business, if you want it. Otherwise, you will not get it.” 
‘Do you see my point? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this information will be furnished 
juring the overall presentation on procurement policies which is to 
egiven to this committee at a later date. 

Colonel ANDERSON. Sir, could I give you an answer to that latter 
huestion right now? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. That is the kind of thing we want you to 
vork toward. You may comment in any manner you wish at this 
ime on either of those points. 

Colonel ANDERSON. I would like to use an example: 

Republic Aviation has been producing the F-84—F, and now they 
pave developed the F-105. It is almost a certainty that you will give 
he production contract to Republic Aviation for the F—105, because 
hey have developed it, and they have the knowhow to build the 
uirplane. 

In procuring this F-105 aircraft from Republic, additional ma- 
hinery and equipment of special types will be required, although we 
vill use the machine tools and equipment which we provided for the 
f-84-F in producing the F-105. 

Now, in regard to common items, we in the Air Foree—— 

Mr. Manon. Before you get into common items, you would not let 
Republic do this, of course, if someone else were so hungry that they 
ranted to do it, if they had the capabilities to do it, for less money; 
vould you? 

Colonel ANDERSON. I think we are getting into a procurement 
hea on which I have a personal opinion, but I think there that 
ieneral Gerrity could answer that one better for me. 

General Gerrity. I do not think I got the question. 

Colonel ANDERSON. We were discussing whether or not we would 
ive the Republic F-105 contract to anyone else for production of 
he F-105. 

Mr. Manon. My point was this: We are assuming here that a 
ertain aireraft company will get a certain contract, and my point 
vas that the Republic Aircraft Co. would not get it if someone else 
ould produce the plane for less money, if they had the same capa- 
llities; if you were not following the discussion, you probably missed 
he point. 

Colonel ANDERSON. I think in most cases that the contractor who 
levelops the item will get the follow-on procurement contract. 

Mr. Manon. However, if you do not watch this man, he will take 

‘ou for a ride, of course, because he will say “Well, I am sitting in 
ihe boat where no one can displace me; so I will take a great liberty 
my cost accounting and what-not, because no one else can get 
ito this picture.’ 
_ Of course, you tend to go along with him, and I know there is some 
justification for that viewpoint, but it should not be handled that 
ray as a matter of course, because there are so many of these planes 
vhich are quite similar. 

For instance, the fighter planes fall into a general category, and 
he bombers fall practically into a certain category. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Mahon, I would like to comment, if I may, 
0 this effect: 
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In the first place, the development of an aircraft requires so muc 
time, and the development of so much know-how to obtain the ep 
item which is desired, and because of the substantial initial inves¢ 
ment we must go back to the developer, if he has demonstrated th 
know-how, and competence, to get that design from him in produc 
tion for our inventory. 

In monitoring or administering our contracts in the program wit 
the designer of the airplane, we do take all steps necessary to protec 
the Government’s interest in the form of a contract which we plac 
with them, whether it be a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, or fixed pric 
redetermination contract. 

In our detailed everyday administration, and in our constan 
reviews of the program, we take all steps necessary to protect th 
interests of the Government. 

Mr. Manon. In my visits to aircraft plants, I have seen civilian 
and military representatives of the Government in these plants. 

What are they doing there? 

General Gerriry. They are performing the detailed administratio 
of the contract which we have with the company in terms of cost 
auditing, and in terms of detailed compliance with contract require 
ments; in terms of inspection of the end product in order to assuré 
that we have gotten what we asked for in our contract. | 

Mr. Manon. Have these people ever been known to save any 
money or effectuate any procedures which have brought abou 
faster production? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir; they have. I am not prepared to give 
you a specific example in detail, but I am sure I can supply something 
for the record along that line. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have a real presentation on thes¢ 
matters. I think Mr. Whitten has raised some very interesting an 
important questions, and they are questions in which we are all inter 
ested, and I do not think they have been adequately handled. 

General Bocart. I wanted to discuss that with you this morning 
sir. What I had in mind was a presentation immediately followin: 
our 100 appropriation which would, according to the schedule that 
Mr. Crosby and I have worked out, be made on Wednesday morning 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I go on the record, Mr. Chairman, to mak 
clear what I am shooting at? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 


CRITERIA USED IN EVALUATING CONTRACTS INVOLVING USE OF GOVERN 
MENT-OWNED FACILITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. The line of questioning has had to do with you 
policy. As has been described here, I can clearly see that with respect 
to certain types of airplanes and other equipment, that where the plané 
itself is developed by a particular company and where that is the only 
company which could come in and, perhaps, deliver the plane, that 
it makes for some problems in the way of contracts. 
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It prohibits, in that particular instance, letting it to the lowest 
bidder. I recognize that, but where the Government owns the plant 
and where the Government has the entire investment, and where the 
risk, you might say, is almost 100 percent eliminated, the Government 
then has that contract with that particular contractor, and the only 
yardstick as to whether you are paying him too much involves his 
earnings, his stock sales, and his dividends, and when we raised that 
question the other day, no one knew about those items. We are sup- 
posed to have gotten away from the cost-plus contracts, but in effect 
the line of testimony, in my humble opinion, which we have had here 
today indicates that you are still carrying on what amounts to a cost- 
plus contract for all practical purposes. 

It is still a cost-plus contract. 

Now, if that be true, and if it cannot be helped in some cases, the 
only way that I see whereby you could have any yardstick, is to keep 
up with that company and see what they are receiving for handling 
your contracts, if you are putting up the plant and putting up every- 
thing and agreeing to pay the money. Yet, there has been a total 
absence of any information here on the part of the representatives of 
the Air Force who were supposed to be convincing us of the soundness 
of your program. 

Now, I dare say that you are going to dig it up and put it in the 
record, but it was not available to us when it came up, and the fact 
that you had to send off somewhere and get it, indicates that you are 
not familiar with the program, and do not have the data available. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you want to know all the items 
which go into negotiation of the contracts? 

Mr. Wuitten. Yes. I am trying to get into the policy matter as 
to how they approach it. 

Again, as I said, if the aircraft people had been on your side of the 
table, in my judgment they would have offered the same line of 
testimony as you have. 

General Bocart. Mr. Whitten, of course, we will have to get the 
details on this. Since this has been our practice for some time, we 
had not expected to go into that aspect of the particular justifications 
here at this time. 

In that, actually, the people who do this negotiating are out in the 
Air Materiel Command, and we do not have them here for this pur- 
pose, and that is why we were not prepared to go into this last 
Thursday. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is all right. However, if I had been listening 
to your general policy every year for 10 years, I still would want to 
ask you about each one of these contracts, as they came up. The 
fact that I may or may not understand your policies in no way relieves 
me from asking you about this particular contract, or the next one, 
or the next one. 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Whatever your policy is, you should be in shape 
to discuss it as it applies to any particular contract, as I see it. 

General Grrrity. Mr. Whitten, we will certainly be pleased to 
give you in detail our policies and some examples as to how we operate 
in this area to protect the Government’s interests. 
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QUESTION OF AWARDING PRODUCTION CONTRACT’ TO OTHER THAN 
DEVELOPING COMPANY 


Mr. Deane. You have not finally answered Mr. Mahon’s question 
on the Republic Aircraft Corporation transaction. At the time you 
propose to go into your contract policies in detail, will you please be 
prepared to discuss their situation of having developed the plane and 
whether or not to transfer the production of that plane to some other 
contractor would mean that you would have to buy their plans and 
patents or other rights which they would control? 

General Grerrity. Well, sir, I could give you an explanation now, 
or go into detail later. 

Mr. Deane. What is the situation? 

General Grerrity. At the time we start out in the development with 
the company, we do take title to the development. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I thought. 

You do not have any obligation, other than a feeling of a moral 
obligation, to give the contract to them since they have developed it? 

General Grerrity. We consider placing the contract with them as a 
reward for having done a good job, but more primarily because of the 
fact that it was not practical, because of the detailed long-term know- 
how which you have to develop in going into the production of a com- 
plex aircraft of that type, to do otherwise. 

Mr. Deane. To go to some other contractor would take a longer 
time and you would lose money, in your opinion? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL OVERSIGHT OF CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Manon. I suppose we have gone about as far in this as we can 
at this time, but I want to warn you again that when we have these 
hearings, we are going to expect the answers to all of these questions. 

For example, one of the questions which is naturally one which 
would arise is how do you make sure that a contractor is not padding 
his rolls of employees? You have to be sure that he does not have an 
unconscionable number of people on his payrolls for the manufacture 
of the plane. He may be holding them on for some other purpose, or to 
utilize them later on on some private or public contract. You have 
to be careful about that. How do you make sure that the executives 
of the companies are not paid excessive and exorbitant salaries, which 
of course are reflected in the contract? 

All of these kinds of things need to be answered, and I hope you 
will be able to present a full and detailed explanation thereof, when 
we come to the hearing on the policy matters. 

I hope you will give us an overall statement which will cover much 
of this information, and then we will be able to get the balance of it, 
and Mr. Whitten will be able to obtain answers to his questions in 
connection with these various contracts. 

Be prepared to give us some comparisons as to how the overhead 
runs with the various companies. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I understood they were going to do. 
I thought that was what they were proposing to do when they brought 
in that information. 
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Mr. Manon. They are going to do that, but I made the illustration 
about the amount of salary which went to the various top people in 
the various companies, and it would be interesting to be able to com- 
pare the salaries paid to the executives in the various companies, as 
well as to make a comparison of other things involved in the contract. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this information will be furnished 
during the overall presentation on procurement policies which is to be 
civen to this committee at a later date. 

General Grerrity. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Anderson, you may proceed with the balance 
of your presentation. 

Colonel ANpERsoN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Why did you not put that $7.3 million over here, on 
your replacement? You have $10 million there, and overhaul, $5 
million, and $6 million or $7 million on the other side. Are they not 
more or less related? 

Colonel ANpERsoN. No, sir; the overhaul is the purchase of new 
machinery or equipment. The replacement item of $10 million is 
where we will have to replace wornout and obsolete machines. 


PREPARATION OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR STORAGE 


Mr. Deane. What is the preparation of machinery and equipment 
for storage? 


Colonel ANpERson. This is an item where contractors are being 
phased out of production. We will have to put the machine tool on 
skids and oil it up and put a record on it so it can be shipped. 

Mr. Deane. Where are you foing to take them? 


Colonel ANprERson. They will be shipped to central storage sites. 

Mr. Deane. None of that equipment would be suitable for replace- 
ment over on the other page? 

Colonel ANDERSON. This equipment that will be shipped will be 
considered for the expansion of existing facilities and for replacement. 
However, our policy is to have package plant equipments, and the 
great majority of this $4 million for preparation of these machine 
tools for shipment will be to prepare machine tools that are going into 
packages, going to be earmarked as packages at the central storage 
site. 

Colonel Carter. Mr. Deane, all facilities that are becoming surplus 
and those that have been surplus before are screened to offset against 
the facilities expansion we are proposing here. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, it will take you $4 million to take it 
out of production at a certain place and clean it up and move it over 
to another place where it would be used? 

Colonel Carter. No. This is intended to go into storage. How- 
ever, this immediately becomes surplus to immediate production and 
this equipment together with that that has been surplus is screened 
against any facilities expansion. 

Mr. Deane. Before you would buy equipment you would see 
whether or not you could use any? 

Colonel Carter. That is right, sir. 
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MINOR FACILITY EXPANSION PROJECT 


Colonel ANDERSON. Our minor facility expansion project would take 
care of those projects we do not know about which are minor, less than 
$100,000 apiece. 

Mr. Deanz. Name certain projects or facilities. 

Colonel Anperson. I have a list we financed back in 1955. 

Mr. Deane. Suppose you furnish the names of these facilities for 
the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The following are examples of minor facility expansions made in fiscal year 1955: 


Stewart Warner Corp., South Wind division, Indianapolis, Ind., $35,000 

The above sum was required to provide for additional production and testing 
equipment to round out contractor’s capability to produce, test, and give final 
qualification to the B—52 aircraft cell-purge gas generator. 


North American Aviation, Inc., Fresno, Calif., $54,600 

The above sum was required to procure and install at the above location 
machinery and equipment for use in connection with the modification of all 
F-86D aircraft to correct operational deficiencies. 


Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., $55,000 

The above funds were provided for the acquisition and installation of additional 
machinery and equipment determined necessary to effect engineering changes in 
the production of the J—65 engine compressor rotor blade. 


Flexonics Corp., Maywood, Ill., $41,000 

The above funds were provided as a supplement to the original expansion 
project for the acquisition and installation of additional related production and 
testing equipment required for the fabrication of special-test equipment necessary 
in the final qualification of ducts and flex sections as required by military specifica- 
tion 5272A. At the time of the original expansion, requirement for the additional 
items did not appear necessary. 


Delevan Manufacturing Co., West Des Moines, Iowa, $100,000 


The above funds represent an additional increment above the original expansion 
project required for the acquisition, rehabilitation, and installation of production 
machinery and equipment for use in the production of J—57 engine fuel nozzles. 
The additional machinery and equipment was due to the production rate being 
increased from 6,000 to 8,500 fuel nozzles per month. 


General Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y., $97,500 . 

The above funds were required for the acquisition of machinery and equipment 
in support of a facilities expansion project for the maintenance and overhaul of 
radar systems by this contractor. 

Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., Utica, N. Y., $100,000 

In order that the above contractor could effect a transition from a standard 
production method to the cold-rolled process of producing jet engine blades, addi- 
tional equipment was required to be installed in this contractor’s plant. 

CVAC, Fort Worth, Tex., $40,000 


The sum noted above was required to provide for the acquisition, rehabilitation 
and installation of machinery and equipment that was not available to the con- 
tractor but required in the production of outer-wing panels and vertical fins for 
B-52 aircraft. The inadequacy of the existing tools held by CVAC did not 
permit adherence to Boeing Aircraft Co.’s specifications for these wing com- 
ponents. 


Colonel ANprRson. Here is the list. I can give you quite a few of 
them, if you would care to listen. Stewart-Warner, South Wind 
Division, Indianapolis, Ind., $35,000. 

Mr. Deane. What is the $35,000 for? 

Colonel ANpERsOoN. Primarily for facilities for the B—52 fuel cell- 
purge gas generator. Small facilities expansion not known at the time 
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the budget hearing previously, being $35,000. We have authorized 
» Air Materiel Command to approve those facilities expansions 
thout coming to Headquarters, USAF on each individual one. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, you have authorized a spending of a 
rt of this? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Not the $2 million. I am reading from what 
ppened in the past. The $2 million estimate is based on the exper- 
ce we have had in the past with this “Miscellaneous facilities 
pansion” project. 

Mr. Deans. Are there any further questions? 

\r. WarrreN. I would like to ask one question, if I may. 


FFERENCE IN CONTRACTS INVOLVING GOVERNMENT OWNED AND 
PRIVATELY-OWNED FACILITIES 


What is the difference between your contracts, where the Govern- 
ent owns a facility and where the aircraft company owns it? Do 
pu let contracts in each instance for airplanes on the same general 
pe and nature of contracts, even though in one case the Govern- 
ent owns the whole thing and in the other the Government does 
nt? What is the difference in the way you let the contract and the 
pe of contract in those circumstances? 

Colonel Carter. I think I can talk on that, Mr. Whitten. It is 
pt in my area, but I may be able to answer your question. 

In the negotiation of the contracts there are schedules of items to 
previewed. One of the items will be depreciation of assets owned 

the company, which would be an allowable item of cost. When 
hey are not owned by the company obviously those items are not 
thorized. Therein will be the difference, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Warren. But in each case you agree to pay so much money 
br the complete airplane; is that, generally speaking, true? 

Colonel Carter. There is a schedule of things negotiated to deter- 
hine this cost. 

Mr. Warren. That is right, but you pay a fixed sum for the 
mpleted plane that is delivered in each instance, whether you own 
e facility or not. Now you are talking about how much you pay, 
ut in each case you pay so much. 

Colonel Carter. We pay an amount for it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Colonel Carter. Within the breakdown of how much that amounts 
are these items. 

Mr. Wuirren. Colonel, do you not think that is still in the nature 
a cost-plus contract? 

Colonel Carter. There are both the cost-plus and the fixed-price 
pntracts. 

Mr. Wurrren. You build it up that way and negotiate the con- 
tacts with them. How much difference is there in the return, gen- 
rally speaking? Here you have two plants, where you own one 
id you do not own the other? You are making the same plane. 
hat is the difference in the payment to that company, in a general 
ay; or, if you want to give me a specific instance, I would like to 
ave the actual facts. 

General Bogart. We cannot give you that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Wuirtren. I would like for the record to show I do want {| 
information, and I hope you will include it in connection with ¢) 
other material. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this information will be furnishe 
during the overall presentation on procurement policies which js to } 
given to this committee at a later date. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, it would probably help the committee | 
in each of your presentations you would give us a definition as to th 
different items. 

_ For instance, what is industrial machinery? What is your defini 
tion of training items? What is the definition for all of those thing 
as we go through? 

That would save us the time and trouble of asking about then 
Many of us know, but these hearings are not for us alone but are {0 
the use of other Members of Congress when the appropriation bj 
comes before the floor; other members of the Appropriations Con 
mittee; and the House generally. So if there is not anything in th 
hearings to define these items then, of course, the hearings do no 
carry much information to the other Members of the House. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

Industrial machinery and equipment may be defined as those items necessar 
to assure the production of end items for the Air Force. Examples of the ty; 
of items in this category are—mills, lathes, presses, planers, heat-treat furnace 
portable tools, laboratory test apparatus, cutting tools, and materials handlin 
equipment. 

“Industrial facility’”’ means property, other than material and special tooling 
of use for the performance of a contract for supplies or service. It includes, bi 
is not limited to, real property and rights therein, including buildings, structure 
improvements and the type of items included in the above definition. 

“Training items’? mean those devices procured concurrently with the aircraf 
and are provided to the Air Training Comand to train personnel in the pro 
maintenance of the aircraft and its equipment. 


REPROGRAMING OF 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Probably this next question should be asked « 
General Bogart. 

I am looking now at page 254 of last year’s hearing, where we haf 
the sheets on program 130, which carries with it projects Nos. 131 
132, 133, 134 and 135. 

I have now before me and am looking at page 1-28 of the justifica 
tions. I am unable to reconcile any of the figures given us last yea 
with those which are given us this year. 

General Bogart. The 1955 figures, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Boaart. The differences in all of those figures, sir, agails 
the ones which were in last year’s hearings are the result of repr 
graming actions within the appropriation. 

_Mr. Scrivner. All right. Let us accept that as a partial explani 
tion. 

I am looking now at project 131. We were told last year that th 
1954 estimate was $276 million. Today we are told that the 1% 
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actual was $94 million plus. There is a difference of $182 million, or 
almost two-thirds. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That raises a question. We assumed from what we 
were told last year that you absolutely would require $276 million to 
carry on the industrial-machinery program during the fiscal year. 
Now we are told that you did not, but that you only needed $94 
million. That is quite an item. 

Again, we go to the figures for last year, and we find you told us 
that the estimate for 1955 would be $45 million for project 131. Now 
we are faced with a statement here before us this year that your 1955 
estimate is $200 million. 

General Bocarr. I believe, sir, that the major portion of the differ- 
ence is the result of slippage from 1954 into 1955 of the large portion 
of the heavy press program. Is that correct, Colonel Anderson? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. $44% million of the heavy press 
program slipped from 1954 to 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without taking the time, because I know it re- 
quires a great deal of mathematical calculation and accounting, I 
would like to know just exactly where we are going. 

I am going to anticipate your next subject of training items. We 
were told last year in 1953 the actual program called for $69 million, 
and that your best estimate at that time of 1954 was $31 million. 
Now we are told in this presentation that the actual fiscal year 1954 
was $22 million. That is a difference of $9 million. 

The 1955 estimate last year was $19 million. Now it has dropped a 
little so there is not much difference there. 

However, there is a very, very considerable difference in project 133, 
the ‘‘Aircraft ground handling equipment.’’ We were told last year 
that the estimate was $153 million for fiscal 1954. Now you tell us 
that the actual was $78 million. That is just about half of what you 
told us. Last year you were projecting your work ahead, and thought 
you would require $65 million in 1955, and now you say that it is going 
to be $81 million. 


General Boacart. In almost every case, Mr. Scrivner, these changes 
are attributable to procurabilities, where the availability of the items 
has actually slipped 1 year. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I am asking that is simply this: We 
now have before us the 1956 estimate, where you request for ae 


131, $84 million. If you are not any closer to the figure, which is 
$84 million, than you have been in previous years, just how reliable 
is your estimate? 

General Bogart. We feel, Mr. Scrivner, that we are getting these 
things refined down and getting much better information on procur- 
ability than we have had before. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should be. The rush of the Korean war 
buildup is over. We are getting to at least a quasi-peacetime 
operation. 

General Bogart. That is right, sir, and that is one of the reasons 
we think we are a little more stable on these things. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were in a quasi-peacetime operation last year. 

General Bogart. If you will recall, sir, we were doing major repro- 
gramings in fiscal 1954 which have had very definite effects upon our 
1955 actual figures. That is, the 1955 operation as opposed to our 
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1955 estimate is affected by items from 1954 which we have taken up 
in 1955. In all of these areas I believe we are getting much better 
cngnene data. 

Ar. ScrtrvneR. I hope we are. 

Last year we were told that you were estimating for the fiscal 1954 
program, for the total program 130, $849 million. Now, we are told 
that the 1954 actual expenditure was $386 million. 

If I figure that correctly, you missed it by almost a half billion dollars 
because you tell us now that the actual for 1954 was $386 million, 
which, subtracted from $849 million, is $463 million. 

That was not even an educated guess, let alone an estimate. 

Colonel ANprErRsoN. Sir, I am prepared to. discuss the project 131 
change in detail by contractor and product, if you would like. The 
change is from $45 million to $200 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year we were told that your 1955 estimate was 
$296 million. Now we are told that you anticipated it will be $460 
million. That is an increase there of $164 million. 

General Bogart. You see, sir, we do have a carryover from 1954 
of $207 million into that program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not ready to go into the carryovers. I was 
trying to avoid that, because the matter of carryover has become a 
great deal of concern. By the time we have all of these huge carry- 
overs it just merely shows that we get further and further away from 
immediate congressional control of spending and appropriations. 

What I was trying to impress upon you gentlemen here is that I 
would personally—I cannot speak for the entire Committee—like to 
have a much closer estimate of what you are going to do than we have 
had, as shown in the 1955 and 1954 programs by these examples. 

Now you tell us today that your estimate for fiscal year 1956 is 
$520 million. If you are off on that as much as you have been off in 
previous years it would appear to me that we would be fully justified 
in taking a very close look at this figure and reducing it by quite a 
considerable amount. 

General Bocart. We feel, Mr. Scrivner, that this figure is much 
more reliable than we have had in these programs before. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were told last year that these were pretty firm 
figures, and the year before, and the year before that. We have 
never had anyone admit that they were not giving us a good estimate. 

General Bocarr. We do have the effect of most of our major repro- 
gramings taken in 1954, sir, reflected in the 1955 estimate at the 
present time. We believe that we have the 1956 estimate refined 
and certainly there is no major reprograming on the number of wings 
since 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true we would anticipate that there 
would be a reduced request for this program, rather than an increase. 

General Bocart. We are leveling off, sir, but we are still building 
up in the number of wings. . 

Mr. Scrivner. This does not reflect any leveling off. This indi- 
cates a rather marked increase. E 

General Bocarr. We do not level off, sir, until fiscal 1957. We 
are leveling off at 137 wings, which we reach at end 1957. Our repro- 
graming actions which affected us in 1954 did have a material effect 
on our 1955 estimate as shown in this column. ‘Therefore, we feel 
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that our 1956 estimate, which is the second year of the 137-wing pro- 
gram, is @ much more firm figure than any figure we have been able 
to present previously. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel ANDERSON. Sir; I would like to point out one thing since 
you mentioned the 131 area is going from $45 million to $200 million. 
This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I still go back to my original statement that when 
you try to correlate what you told us last year with what you are 
telling us this year it is difficult to understand and accept; when you 
go from an estimated $45 million you told us last year would be 
involved in project 131 to what you now tell us is going to be $200 
million. That is $155 million. That is somewhere between 300 
percent and 400 percent greater. 

You may have a perfectly logical explanation of that great degree 
of variance, but as yet, in spite of what we have talked about off the 
record that does not account for more than one small portion of that 
big inerease. 

Colonel ANpERsoN. Of course I am only prepared to discuss the 
project 131 area. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Someplace, either for the committee or 
if possible for the record, in view of the questions I have asked, I 
should like to have you furnish a complete breakdown showing the 
reasons why we find ourselves faced with this great variation. 

General Bogart. We will provide that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It goes from $45 million up to $200 million, as you 
now state. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(A classified list showing complete breakdown of the increased cost in this area 
was furnished to the committee.) 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES FOR FACILITIES 
FUND COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Davis. I am not quite clear on this, Colonel. In this break- 
down here you have given us the amount and have named the com- 
pany. To what extent has there been an actual commitment for 
these particular amounts of funds you have listed here? 

I can recognize, for instance, where you say contractor X, that 
means something you really have not gotten down to brass tacks on 
and started talking about in terms of dollars. On these others, 
however, have you gone in and committed these individual amounts? 

Colonel ANDERSON. We have not committed any of these dollars, 

Mr. Davis. None of it has been committed as of this time? 

Colonel ANDERSON. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It represents, then, an estimate based on your projected 
production schedules and the knowledge that the Air Force might 
have of the tooling facilities that the individual companies themselves 
now have? Is that what it amounts to? 

Colonel ANDERSON. That is correct. We have lead times in pro- 
viding facilities of 12 to 18 months, so we have to budget that much 
n advance to provide necessary facilities to meet a production rate 
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at some time in the future. This is our best estimate, along with 
discussions that have been held with contractors to determine what 
facilities they will need at some point in the future. That is the basis 
for this budget here. 

Mr. Davis. In every case where you have named a company, you 
have done business in the past with that particular company and the 
Air Force itself has a pretty close and definite idea as to the Govern- 
ment-furnished tools that would be required? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir; it is based upon aircraft production 
schedules, for instance, where the companies are named, and we show 
them scheduled for a certain rate of production. It is also based on 
the engine production schedule. 

Mr. Davis. What I am getting at is this: As it stands today, you 
have something better than just what the people on the other side 
of the table have told you as to what they think they would require 
in the way of Government-furnished facilities in order to meet that 
kind of a production schedule? 

Colonel ANprerRson. That is right, sir. The Air Materiel Command 
has reviewed this in detail and made adjustments for facilities they 
will get from the reserve in the way of machine tools and equipment, 
before we come in with this budget estimate. 

General CALLAHAN. As was indicated, Mr. Davis, we have repre- 
sentatives at the plants who are intimately familiar with all the indus- 
trial equipment that is installed and in use, both company-owned and 
Government-owned. 


ALKYLATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. I believe this next subject matter is something which 
I might have to ask you to furnish later. 

There was some discussion of your alkylate program last year. 
It does not appear to be before us now, but I do not quite understand 
what it is all about. Could we have something on that for the record? 

Colonel ANprERson. I can give you that now, sir. 

Last year Mr. Mahon asked some questions about the alkylate 
program and wanted to know the status. I have a status report 
this year. 

We have programed Air Force dollars in the amount of $32 million 
in the alkylate program. This represents a reduction, because pre- 
viously we had programed $59 million. So we have a saving in this 
program of $27 million. 

Also last year, Mr. Mahon, you wanted to know if we were getting 
money back from these contracts. These are the underwriting-type 
contracts. The answer is yes, we have gotten back $4.8 million, 
which is being applied against another contract which the Armed 
Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency is writing, which will take the 
total obligation of Air Force dollars up to $36,286,783. 

Mr. Manon. Are you talking about the alkylate program from 
its inception? 

Colonel AnpErson. Yes, sir. I am talking about the Air Force 
portion of the alkylate program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel ANDERSON. I can give you the contractors who are in the 
program, if you would like, and the dollar amounts obligated. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know the overall figure from the standpoint 
of the other services with respect to the funds which we have made 
available for the alkylate program? 
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Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. I do not have it up to date, but I 
know that the Navy put in $23 million for the Navy portion of the 
program. The Air Force portion was $59 million. 

How much of the $23 million the Navy has gotten back on the 
underwriting-type contracts I do not know. 

Mr. Davis. What is this, Colonel? 

Colonel ANDERSON. This program was to increase capacity for the 
production of petroleum alkylate, which is an ingredient necessary 
for the production of aviation gasoline. This petroleum alkylate is 
something that had a minor commercial application previous to the 
program, but I am advised by the Armed Services Petroleum Pur- 
chasing Agency that as a result of expanding the facilities for petro- 
leum alkylate that there now is coming into being a commercial 
application for the use of this alkylate in producing gasoline for 
automobiles. 

These contracts are different from the ordinary facility contract 
which we have been talking about here today. The contracts with 
these petroleum companies are the underwriting type of contract 
where we obligate funds on the contract which guarantees to the 
petroleum company that in the event of termination of the procure- 
ment contract they will not take any loss on their investment in 
facilities. They take title to the facilities. 

Mr. Davis. Is it an additive that you simply add to the ordinary 
gasoline to make it suitable for aviation purposes? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Frankly, I am not an expert on this petroleum 
alkylate. This program is an OSD program under the Armed Services 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency. I do know that this alkylate is 
necessary for the production of aviation gasoline. Just how it is used 
Ido not know. I cannot tell you. 

General CaLLAHAN. Mr. Davis, we will have a witness who will be 
well qualified in the petroleum field to appear later before this com- 
mittee. 

(The following information was furnished later:) 

With specific reference to whether or not petroleum alkylate is an additive to 
ordinary gasoline to make it suitable for aviation purposes, the answer is “No”; 
rather, petroleum alkylate is a major component of aviation fuel. In grade 
100/130 aviation fuel, petroleum alkylate represents approximately 45 to 65 


percent of the fuel content. In grade 115/145 aviation fuel, petroleum alkalyate 
represents from 60 to 90 percent of the total fuel content. The balance of the 


aviation fuel consists, in varying percentages, of basic gasoline, isopentane and 
tetraethyl lead. 

Mr. Deane. That completes your statement, Colonel? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Deane. We will move to the next item. 
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Monpay, Marcu 7, 1955. 
TRAINING ITEMS 


WITNESSES 


COL. THURLO M. ASHTON, DIRECTOR OF REQUIREMENTS, HEAD. 
QUARTERS, AIR TRAINING COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


General Bocart. Our next project, Mr. Chairman, is project 132, 
which is ‘Training items.” Our principal witness is Col. T. M. 
Ashton, the Director of Requirements at Headquarters, Air Training 
Command. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed, Colonel. 

_ We will insert in the record at this point page 1-32 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The information is as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
Program 130—Related aircraft procurement 


PROJECT 132—-TRAINING ITEMS 


Planned ‘program, flood) year 1066). et $24, 500, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955__.........-----.----.------- 19, 700, 000 
Actual obligations, fiseal year 1954__-............_-._---.-_._-- 22, 065, 312 


Purpose and scope 

This project provides for the concurrent procurement of aircraft and related 
equipment, spares and spare parts required for training or in the fabrication of 
nonstandard training devices. These items provide the necessary initial main- 
tenance training support of the flyaway aircraft procured under program 110. 
Justification of funds requested 


Experience has proven that flight safety and a high aircraft utilization rate is 
highly dependent on skilled maintenance techniques. To this end, the Air Force 
maintains a training program in alinement with its modern aircraft. These 
training items are procured concurrently with the aircraft and are provided to 
the Air Training Command to train personnel in the proper maintenance of the 
aircraft and its equipment. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Asuron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the items procured under budget project 132 are used in the Air 
Training Command School, for training personnel in the operation 
and maintenance of airborne equipment. They are the same types 
of equipment as the spares procured for maintenance purposes under 
program 120. 

The scope of training supported by equipment purchased from the 
funds in this project includes the areas of engines, radio, radar, 
bombing, and reconnaissance systems, flight instruments, and other 
integral aircraft systems, such as fuel, oil, hydraulics, control surfaces, 
and landing gear. 

The equipment purchased falls into four general categories: For 
example, in the field of engines, we have the engine itself which the 
students work on; cutaway engines for the student to see the internal 
construction and operation; a complete engine installation for use in 
teaching operational troubleshooting, and spare components used to 
repair or replace wornout equipment. 
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The Air Force training courses are geared to train people with less 
than a high-school education in the maintenance and operation of 
complicated equipments. The level of technical skills desired of these 
people compares favorably to the technical skills of engineering 
graduates from universities. Training must be done in a rather short 
period of time in order that we may obtain useful work from them 
during their enlistment period. To do this in the quickest and most 
efficient manner, modern training equipment is needed. 

Students are given an opportunity to disassemble, adjust, and 
reassemble the items they will maintain after assignment to an 
organization. Due to the time element theoretical training must of 
necessity be limited in favor of practical training. The maintenance 
system in the Air Force depends upon trained technicians arriving in 
the operational organizations concurrently with the delivery of new 
weapons systems. 

Procedures whereby training items, purchased through this fund, 
are included in the production contracts have provided a timely and 
continuous flow of the latest Air Force equipment and spare parts 
from the manufacturer direct to the schools of the Air Training 
Command. 

Timely phasing into the training courses permits the Training 
Command to meet the Air Force need for trained personnel with 
fewer equipment, thus resulting in a lower cost to the Government. 

I have here some brochures which illustrate the types of equipment 
we use in these courses, if the committee would like to see them. 

Mr. Deane. Will you pass them around, please? 

(Brochures distributed by Colonel Ashton.) 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Deane. Will you discuss the amount of money that you 
asked for last year and what you are asking for this year, and explain 
the reason for the difference? 

Colonel AsHton. General Bogart, do you have the figures there 
for last year? 

General Bogart. Yes. Our actual obligations in fiscal year 1954 
were $22,065,312. Our program for fiscal 1955 is $19.7 million, and 
our planned program for fiscal year 1956 is $24.5 million. 

Colonel Asuton. The increase of money this year is primarily due 
to the increase in the cost of the flyaway aircraft itself. You see, 
this money is budgeted through the seven-tenths of one percent 
factor that is applied to the flyaway cost of the aircraft. To be 
specific, the primary equipments we are getting that are going to 
increase will be in the engine area. We have to put a lot of the new 
J-57 engines into the program, which is quite expensive. 

Also, we have the fact that we are having to procure a considerable 
number of the fire control systems, installed in the F—102 aircraft. 

Those are the two big areas accounting for about two-thirds of the 
money this year. 

Mr. Drange. Are there any questions? 


SAVINGS THROUGH USE OF TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. With regard to these training items, although they 
run into a considerable total of dollars, if What I have observed is 
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correct it means that by using them we are saving considerable 
money in another field of activity. In other words, you use the train- 
ing items, for instance, instead of the actual activities? 

or instance, in simulating some of your bombing activities you can 
do that without the necessity for taking the plane in the air, thereby 
saving all of that time, gasoline, maintenance and everything else: 
is that correct? 

Colonel Asuton. That is correct, sir. That is especially true in 
this area of classroom instruction. If we did not have many of these 
equipments we would have to have the aircraft itself, and put it out 
there on the ground, for instruction of the students on the aircraft. 
As it is, we take certain components and put them in the classroom 
and thereby save money. 

We still need some of the aircraft to complete the instruction but 
we would not have to put the same number of aircraft in the program 
as we would if we did not have these funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any way you can give us a brief picture of 
the savings that come about as a result of using these training items? 
For instance, you should be able to estimate the cost of a piece of 
equipment such as one of your bombing sights or something like that, 
and you could perhaps show how much it would cost to give an hour’s 
training with this training item as compared to what it would cost 
if you had to actually use the plane for an hour. Could you work that 
out in any comparative table? 

Colonel Asnton. In this one area, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just any one example. I do not care which one it 
Ss. 

Colonel Asuton. In this area of project 132 it would be a little 
difficult, because there are lots of intangibles. I think you are think- 
ing more of the simulator area, which comes in program 250. 

r. ScrrivNER. That is closer to it. I have been through many of 
these bases where they are using both. It is a little hard to draw the 
line between what you call the training items and what the others call 
the simulators. 

Colonel Asuton. You are thinking specifically of Wichita? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been through a lot of them. 

Colonel AsHton. To make a cost analysis there are many intan- 
gibles that we are confronted with. There are possible examples 
which could be used to demonstrate this point. 

General Bocarr. I think we could provide an example of this 
sort, Mr. Scrivner. I would be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Please do so if it is not too much trouble. If it 
involves a lot of detail and a lot of man-hours and whatnot forget 
about it. If there is some analysis available I think it would be 
interesting to have it in the record. 

General Bogart. I think we have it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if you are not saving money or do 
not have some other advantage we had better take a second look at 
the program. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


The Air Force maintains a training program to insure that the proper mainte- 
nance and service will be performed on its aircraft. In connection therewith the 
Air Force knows that certain equipment and components such as fire control 
systems, bombing systems, landing gear mechanisms, etc., will be installed in 
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specific types of aircraft and that it will be necessary to train personnel in the 
maintenance of such equipment. This equipment is procured in separate packages 
and the training is conducted on the end item itself. 

Following the present methods as outlined above the Air Force has in the case 
of the B—52 aircraft invested approximately $13.9 million through fiscal year 
1955 for equipment of these types needed for training purposes. 

The cost as reflected above could be compared, for instance, to a cost of approxi- 
mately $80 million through fiscal year 1955 if the Air Force were to use the B-52 
aircraft itself to train the personnel in the maintenance and operation of such 
airborne equipment. This would have required the procurement of five additional 
B-52 aircraft to train the equivalent number of personnel. 

Another example of the economies in using training equipment instead of actual 
aircraft is provided by a comparison of the cost of $32 for 1 hour utilization in 
a B-47 flight simulator procured in program 250, training equipment, with the 
direct flying hour cost of $845 for a B—47 aircraft. 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES 


Mr. Deane. How many trainees do you have in this program? 

Colonel Asuton. Sir? 

Mr. Deane. As I understand it, you mentioned in your statement: 

Training must be done in a rather short period of time in order that we may ob- 
tain useful work from them during their enlistment period. 

Do you have the approximate number of men you have in this 
program in mind? 

Colonel Asuton. No, sir. 

General Boaart. I believe that is tied directly to the technical 
training load of the Technical Training Command, sir, which is carried 
at a level figure of about 54,500. Is that correct, Colonel Ashton? 

Colonel Asuton. The projected load for 1956 I think is 54,500. 
However, of the 54,500 there is an average of probably 8,000 to 10,000 
students who are finally affected by these equipments. These are the 
newer equipments. The older equipments which we have purchased 
before are in our basic courses. 

Mr. Deane. How do you select these students? 

Colonel Asuton. For these courses? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Colonel AsHton. They are usually the students that have been in 
the Air Force for approximately 4 years. We try to get returnees. 
However, in many cases, as has happened on the newer system, like 
the electronics area, we are taking basics and putting them in the 
course. The criteria is that we want as a rule a student that has 
some experience in the field and some preliminary training on less 
complicated equipment. 

_General Bocart. The “basic” means a man in his first enlistment, 
sir. 

Mr. Deane. If that completes your statement, we will stand 
adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
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AIRCRAFT GrouND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


R. GUERNSEY, PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS SECTION, SUPPLY 
DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ, GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

DUNCAN PRITCHETT, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we shall resume our hearing. 

I am now looking at page 1-33 of the book of justifications, where 
reference is made to project 133, “Aircraft ground handling equip- 
ment.” 

At this point in the record page 1-33 of the justifications will be 
inserted into the record. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT: Project 133—ArrRcRAFT GrouND 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Planned program fiscal year 1006)... .=-_..... 302 07.2.2 tee $105, 000, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955_--.--_.-.------------------- 81, 600, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954........-.-...---.---------- 78, 049, 453 


Purpose and scope 

This project provides for the procurement of the required special tools, designed 
exclusively for specific aircraft, and newly developed or newly introduced ground 
handling and test equipment. 

The equipment procured under this project is used for servicing and handling 
flyaway aircraft. The quantities procured in this project represent only initial 
supply. The procurement of similar items necessary for the replacement and 
continued support of inservice aircraft is not financed under the “Aireraft and 
related procurement” appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. You have a statement on this project, I assume? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; our witness in this project, Mr. Chairman, 
is Mr. Guernsey, of the Program ogni Section of the Supply 
Division, Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, and he has a pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Guernsey. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Guernsey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the term “Aircraft gound handling equipment” includes special tools, 
test, and ground support equipment used in our field activities to 
repair, overhaul, test, inspect, and service our aircraft. The activity 
related to this project has a direct bearing on our combat readiness 
and sustaining capability. 

This project provides funds for the procurement of initial quantities 
of such items which have not yet been standardized. 

Each new type model or series of aircraft introduced into the Air 
Force System will, due to special design, configuration changes, or 
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the inclusion of new types of installed systems, generate requirements 
for new types of special tools, test and ground support equipment. 
Our objective is to insure availability of these items concurrent with 
the assignment of the aircraft deliveries to operational units. 

The majority of items covered by this project will be procured 
directly from the airframe, engine, or other major aircraft component 
manufacturer on the basic end item contract. Detailed specifications 
for these items are not presently available. The exact items to be 
procured cannot be determined in advance of production as actual 
experience in handling the components is necessary in determining the 
design of this equipment. Some examples of these items are; slings 
for handling major components such as wing and aft section, especially 
designed tools of unorthodox shapes and dimensions to reach into the 
inner surfaces for adjustment and disassembly, and special test 
equipment to check and calibrate new types of installed equipment. 

Also included in this project are newly developed items which 
are procurable during fiscal year 1956. Requirements for these items 
are generated by procurement of new types of aircraft; therefore 
initial support requirements are funded under this project. Examples 
of these items under development are nitrogen-servicing trailers for 
purging fuel cells in the F—100 and F-102, test stands for checking 
the performance of generators on the B—57 and mockup benches for 
testing and calibrating the K—5 bombing navigational systems in the 
B/RB-66B. 

Past experience has been utilized, to establish a percentage factor 
which indicates a definite relationship between the cost of flyaway 
aircraft and the cost of items procured in this project. 

We have analyzed and compared obligations in project 133 in 
relation to the program 110 obligations for fiscal years 1951 through 
1954. This study shows that in fiscal year 1951 we obligated approxi- 
mately 2.1 percent of the obligations incurred in program 110. In 
1952 the figure increased to 2.7 percent. In fiscal year 1953 to 2.8 
percent and in fiscal year 1954 it reached 3 percent. The fiscal year 
1955 aireraft procurement program has not been completely executed, 
but program requirements indicate that obligations of approximately 
3 percent will be realized. 

This increased percentage for requirements in this project has 
been caused by rapid change in aircraft design and development in jet 
engines, bombing and navigational systems, fire-control systems, and 
other installed equipment. 

The accelerated tempo and global aspects of modern military 
operations dictates timeliness and completeness of ground handling 
aunenes in consonance with the procurement schedule of new air- 
crait. 

That, gentlemen, concludes my statement. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


If you would refer again to page 1-33 of your budget book, you 
will note the figures in the upper right-hand corner of the past funding 
history. In fiscal 1954 our actual obligations were $78.0 million. 

Mr. Manon. What amount did you request for obligation in fiscal 
1954 in this program? 

Mr. Guernsey. We requested $64.1 million, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, you had to make some transfer withiy 
the appropriation to meet your requirements? 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Also, Mr. Mahon, in this project, this obligation of $78 millioy 
actually represents some obligations consummated in 1954, bu 
involved 1953 moneys. 

Going back to 1955, you will note that we show $81.6 million gs 
our planned procurement program. 

Mr. Mauon. How far along are you with this program? At this 
point, how much have you obligated? 

Mr. Guernsey. Obligations to date in 1955 are approximately 
$10 million. 

Mr. Manon. Obligations to date? : 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the ‘‘to date?” 

Mr. Guernsey. Obligations as of January 31. 

Mr. Manon. Then, for the first 7 months, out of an availability of » 


$81 million, you have obligated how much? ' 
Mr. Guernsey. $10 million. 


Mr. Manon. You are not going very rapidly in obligating thai pel 
money. You will not ebligate it all, during this fiscal year, I presume’ pr 

Mr. Guernsey. It will follow the 110 program, Mr. Mahon. 

Under our forward purchasing policy, we are not obligating thel,), 
entire amount of money on the initial contract. We are putting onf},, 
more small amounts, and that amount is averaging out at abou 
approximately one-third of the actual requirement. It is based on 
various contingencies, but in general it s running about one-third of 
what we expect the actual requirement to come out. | 

Mr. Manon. This is no-year money, of course? lo 

Mr. Guernsey. That is right, sir. } 

Mr. Manon. Would you probably have the same situation in 
fiscal 1956? 
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TYPICAL ITEMS PROCURED by 


Do you have an itemized account of the major items for which you 
expect to expend this $105 million? 

Mr. Guernsey. No, sir; I do not have it at this time. We do 
not know the exact item that we will procure. We put this money 
on the basic contract, and go through our provisioning transaction. 
I do have with me a typical list of items, and the type of items which 
we do procure with this money. If you would like, I would be glad 
to pass those out to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 

The members of the committee are pleased to have this book 
entitled ‘Typical Examples of Items To Be Procured From Project 
133,’ which seems to, in part, cover the types of things which we 
have had in previous years in this project. 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When you go into the production of a new aircrait, 
you have to have certain additional and oftentimes different types 0 
ground handling equipment? 

Mr. Guernsey. That is right. 
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Mr. Manon. Some of the aircraft for which you are requesting funds 
for ground handling equipment have not yet been constructed; is that 


Mr. Manon. This is certainly an estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to have the ground handling equipment 
ady when the planes come off the lines into the hands of the users. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. ScrIvNER. You cannot wait until the planes are delivered and 
hen get the ground handling equipment; otherwise, your ground crews 
are going to have their hands tied until such time as they do get the 
new handling equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, gentlemen, on this project? 


ately 


VARIATIONS OF ACTUAL OBLIGATIONS FROM PREVIOUS ESTIMATES 


ity of =Mr. ScrtvNerR. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Mr. Guernsey, I have been trying to reconcile some figures here. 
In your statement last year, and again this year, you refer to 2.5 
thai percent of the flyaway dollars as being allocated to this particular 
ume’ Mprogram. Last year, when you were here, we inserted a table of 
project No. 133, under program 130, and at that time we were told 
y thelthat the estimate for 1954 was $153 million. I cannot tell you, off- 
ng OlMhand, whether that was 2.5 percent of the flyaway cost or not, but 
ubout now we are informed that what you actually spent in fiscal 1954 was 
d onfonly $78.0 million, which is less than half of the $153 million, or just 


ird off sbout half of the $153 million which we were told was the estimate for 


1954. If the $153 million was 2.5 percent, the $78 million brings it 
lown to about 1.5 percent. 

Now, you are anticipating, while the 1955 estimate was $65 million, 
you are going to actually spend $91 million. That just raises one 
juestion im my mind: How firm is this 2.5 percent? If you can get 
by with 1.5 percent in one fiscal year, why can you not get by with 
1.5 percent in this coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Guernsey. Mr. Scrivner, the figure you gave is $153 million 
for 1954? Is that the figure you quoted, sir? 

Mr. ScrivNER. $153 million was what we were given last year for 
Loney Miiscal 1954. That was the estimate, but I thought a moment ago you 
ction. Hitold Mr. Mahon that what was actually obligated in 1954 was $78.0 
which Billion. 
ghd \Mr. Guernsey. $78.0 million is right. The figure of $150 million 
do not reconcile with the records which I have. 

General Bocart. Mr. Guernsey, your $65 million figure was the 
1955 estimate last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Scrivner is talking about the 1954 estimate 
or last year, which was $153 million for 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. However, the actual was only $78.0 million. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sure that we were convinced by someone that 
he actual need was to be $153 million. If we had been told it was 
poing be only $78.0 million, we would have whacked the $70 million 
br so off, 
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Mr. Guernsey. Those were 1954 obligations. The actual estimate 
Mr. Scrivner, that we came in with in 1954, based upon the figures 
which we checked into this morning, was $64 million. The obligations 
in 1954 must represent moneys that were obligated from 1953 and 
prior years that were sctnaiiy obligated during fiscal year 1954 
which would have accounted for the increase in the amount of money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Except, that the figures we were given last year on 
page 254 of the hearings, show that there were no obligations in fiscal 
1955 against the 1954 and prior-year funds. 

I did not prepare these tables and, perhaps, you do not, but someone 
does, and all I can do is take your tables as they were presented to us, 
and the figures as you give them to me now. 

Mr. Gusrnsey. I can perfectly understand that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot reconcile them. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, there is a change in the 1954 and 
1955 estimating procedure, which I would like to ask Mr. Pritchett 
to explain, which will show the reason for the difference in that figure, 
sir. 

. Mr. Scrivner. Well, if there is an explanation, I would be glad to 
ear it. 

Mr. Pritcuett. Mr. Scrivner, the budget book which you have 
before you—the 1955 budget book—shows for 1955 the 1955 planned 
program. In the 1955 document last year it showed for the 1954 
estimate the anticipated obligations from all years. The $153 million, 
in other words, as shown for last year, would be comparable to the 
figure of $78 million, which is shown for 1954, this year. 

The obligations slipped that far from the estimates. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bogart. There has been a change in our technique in 
putting the things forward here, I believe. In other words, this 1954 
estimate as shown on page 261 is of obligations to be made during 
fiscal year 1954, against 1954, and prior years, and the 1953 actual is 
obligations during 1953, against 1953 ani prior years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, your estimate is $153 million, and you 
actually obligated $78.0 million. 

General Bogart. Our obligations slipped. What I am trying to 
explain here is the difference between Mr. Scrivner’s program figure, 
and the one here. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would say that your obligations more than slipped; 
they fell flat. 

General Bocart. That is right. They have been about half of 
what we had anticipated for obligation during fiscal 1954. We 
actually obligated only $78 million against the 1954 and prior vears, 
and at the present time, against fiscal 1955, we are showing an obliga- 
of $10 million against the 1955 program as of January 31. 

During fiscal 1955, our total obligation is $34.1 million against 1955 
and prior year funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. It sounds as if you are considerably off in your 
financing in this item. 

General Bocart. We obligated $34.1 million during fiscal 1955, up 
through January 31, sir, against our programs for 1955 and prior years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but Mr. Guernsey just said a moment ago 1D 
answer to a question of Mr. Mahon’s that it was up to $10 million 
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General Bocart. $10 million ‘n 1955, against the 1955 program, 
sir, With $8.5 million against the 1954 program; $12.1 million against 
the 1953 program, and $47,000 against the 1952 program, etc., making 
a total of $34.1 million through January 31. 

Mr. Guernsey. Mr. Scrivner, on our obligations for the current 
year, we have refrained from putting the entire amount of the money 
on basic contract where we have obligated to date only approximately 
$10 million. Those are only the initial funds which we do place on the 
basic end-item contract for the initial preparation of the list that 
the contractor must go through in his work of preparing the items 
required to support his given product, and for the long-lead-time items 
that they must release to production early in the game. 

As they finalize more items of equipment and as they get more 
experience in the production line, we can then release more money. 
In regard to the $10 million, had we placed the entire amount to 
cover the total requirement, it would no doubt tbe approximately 
$30 million, based on our scale of putting money on a prorata schedule. 

General Bogart. This was one of the items, Mr. Scrivner, which Mr. 
Lewis covered in his procurement policy presentation, and it is one 
of the reasons why we show in the unobligated balances higher amounts 
carried forward against a financed total program. In addition, the 
program calls for the ground-handling equipment against the aircraft 
in the 110 program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but apparently you have just worked out 
a formula of 2.5 percent or, maybe, 3.5 percent. 

General Bogart. It is 3 percent now, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What | was trying to point out, as the figures here 
show, is that you have not been obligating anywhere near that amount, 
and that being true, my conclusion is that the 2.5 percent or 3 percent 
isnot a sound way to estimate it. You are building up a huge backlog 
of unobligated funds, which gets further and further away from the 
control of the Congress and, particularly, this committee, and there 
are any number of people, including myself, who become pretty much 
disturbed about the unobligated carryover which we have, because it 
is getting too remote from us, and we lose absolute control, because 
we have seen that situation in other presentations already in recent 
days. 

You came in a year ago and 2 years ago, and said ‘This is what we 
have to have,’’ and you spelled it out, and said “‘We need so many of 
this at so much, and that totals this many millions of dollars.” You 
told us that was the irreduceable minimum, and we hear that every 
time we have a hearing—the irreduceable minimum. We were told 
that if we go below this amount, it will wreck the entire program but, 
strangely enough, when the Air Force itself goes below that, it never 
seems to wreck the program. 

You come in and prove to us that you need so many hundred 
millions of dollars to do certain things, and we learn the next year 
that you did not get that number of items; you did not spend that 
number of millions of dollars in that program, which we had been 
told was the irreducible minimum, and if we went below it, we 
would wreck the program. 

Where does that leave us? 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, these things which we are talking 
about here are parts of the total program which we showed in the 
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presentation by General Gerrity which he made on the unobligated 
carryover. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand. 

General Bocarr. It is a part of the program which will not normally 
be entirely obligated, in fact, cannot be obligated, usually in the first 
year or the second year of the program. However, the funding of the 
total program is a part of our basic system. 

In other words, we present the program as a whole, to include all 
of the costs pertaining to that particular aircraft, and then we do not 
expect to obligate the whole thing in the first year. It is true that 
there are program changes as well, but even if there were no program 
changes, we would still, I believe, have a policy very much like this 
in the funding, and in the actual obligation of funds against these 
particular requirements. 

We will always be 1 or 2 fiscal years behind in the total obligation 
of the thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; let us accept that as you have stated it, 
and yet, I go back to what I said before, namely, that you come in 
and you say “We need $100 million for this program; this is the 
irreduceable minimum; if you go below that, our entire program is 
jeopardized,” but next year you come in and we look over that pro- 
gram and while you did not obligate nearly that much—you only 
obligated $25 million—we would assume that there should be $75 
million that we could look at and we would say “what about the $75 
million,’ and you would say ‘Oh, we transferred that to another 
program.”’ 

Yet, if we had only allowed you $25 million for the program, which 
is what you actually had to have, you claim we are wrecking the 
program. 

e result is that we have lost entire control, because you ask us 
for $100 million for certain things, and you convince us that it is 
needed, and that although not “sacred,’’ it is almost, and we must not 
touch it, and we must not trim it. Yet, we find out a year later that 
you only needed one-fourth of it. 

General Boacarrt. It is certainly true, sir, that we do make program 
changes. As one type of aircraft does not come off, we do not obligate 
the money for the ground-handling equipment, for example, for that 
particular aircraft, but we will go into a different aircraft with this 
money to take care of it, and our program presented as it is, as a 
whole, actually is a more reliable program than it would be if we tried 
to pick up these items each year as we need them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I understand that when you start working 
up these budget presentations, you probably start maybe 24 months 
or 18 months ahead of the time when you are here presenting it to us, 
but within that time, of course, there are going to be changes, and | 
would be the last one to have you just bull your way through to 
complete a program merely because you told us that is what the 
program is going to be. That was particularly true a while back 
when your lead time was longer, and when you did your planning a lot 
longer in advance, but now you are bringing the lead time down in 
many instances to 18 months, and in some instances down to 10 
months, or 12 months. 

So, we should be getting closer to it. 
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I do not care to belabor the point, but it is just one of those things 
which sometimes completely baffles me. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Did I understand correctly that the $65 million is the 
amount you requested for 1955? 

What was the actual appropriation on the item for the current fiscal 

year? 

Mr. GuERNSEY. $65 million. 

Mr. Davis. That is what the actual appropriation was? 

General Bogart. $65 million, sir, was our program for 1955, as 
presented at that time. 

Mr. Davis. What did you actually receive? 

General Bocarr. We received that amount. 

Mr. Davis. That figure is not comparable to this $81.6 million 
which appears here? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Davis. Somewhere along the line, then, you decided you were 
going to need more than the $65 million, and you put some more 
money in it? 

General Bogart. We have programed for obligations in fiscal year 
1955 of $81 million, although our program at the time of our budget 
presentation last year was $65 million. 

A part of that money is the money which came over from fisc: 1 1954 
which was not obligated in that year, and which we intended to obligate 
then. 

Mr. ScrivNER. Could you prepare for the record some tables which 
will reconcile these two tables, and show what your change was, and 
what your actual obligations were in 1954 and 1955? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you please present it so we can tie the two 
ends together, and correlate them? ‘The way it stands now, they just 
do not tie in at all. 

General Bocarr. I believe Mr. Guernsey is prepared to give some 
examples of these increases, sir, and I will be glad to prepare such a 
table for the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have it written out, and a table prepared so 
we will have the information before us. 

General Bocart. Very well, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(This table reflects the figures as they actually appear in the fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1956 budget estimates submitted to Congress.) 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955| BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


19538 actual  (obliga- 
ions) $189, 192, 796 
1954 estimated (obliga- Actual obligations 1954__ $78, 049, 453 
tions) 153, 118, 920 
1955 estimated Planned program 1955__. 81, 600, 000 
gram) 65, 000, 000 
Planned program 1956__- 105, 000, 000 


59565—55——28 
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At the time of the fiscal year 1955 budget submission, the projection of obliga- 
tions was based on the assumption that project 133 funds would be fully obligated 
as of June 30, 1954. A comparison of the $153.1 million (current year (1954) in 
fiscal year 1955 budget estimate) obligations as estimated versus the $78 million 
(past year (1954) in fiscal year 1956 budget estimate) obligations as actually 
incurred indicates an overoptimistic projection of obligations. However, this 
projection of $153.1 million was subsequently adjusted downward and a revised 
estimate was submitted to the House Appropriations Committee on March 29, 
1954, as a part of the program 130 revised obligation forecast. 

The future (1955) year ($65 million) under the fiscal year 1955 budget estimate 
and the present (1955) year ($81.6 million) are comparable estimates. The 
increase directly relates to increased program requirements developed during 
period between submission of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 budget estimates, 
The increase is related to the following items: 

1. An increase of $2.6 million related to the increased procurement of aircraft 
in program 110, 

2. An increase of $14 million related to the procurement of new type generators 
to start the B—52 aircraft, additional new type tools required for the J—65 engines, 
and additional test equipment required for the F—102 aircraft. 





Turspay, Marca 8, 1955, 


PREPRODUCTION Costs 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

I have to go to the Industrial College of the Armed Forces at Fort 
MeNair this morning, and I am going to ask Mr. Deane to preside 
over the committee and conduct the hearings today. 

I hope to be back by noon, but Mr. Deane, will you please proceed? 

Mr. Deane. The first project for consideration this morning is proj- 
ect 134, Preproduction Costs, and at this point in the record we shall 
insert page 1—34 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
Program 130—Related aircraft procurement 


PROJECT 134—-PREPRODUCTION COSTS 


Pleaned program Gatel. year: 1006 nu. 5 5 okt ec ge ovis enim bee $159, 500, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955_._.........------------.---- 294, 100, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1904... ewe ne 103, 459, 082 


Purpose and scope 


This project includes funds required for basic production engineering, basic 
production tooling, long lead-time materials and contractual services associated 
with preproduction activities in the current year, in anticipation of, and to speed 
up, volume production in subsequent years. 

There are three categories in this project: 

I. The adaptation of experimental aircraft and aircraft equipment to production. 

II. Long lead-time Government furnished aeronautical equipment. 

III. Manufacturing methods. 
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Mr. Deane. Do you have a statement which you desire to present 
at this time, General Gerrity? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir, I do have a brief statement. 

Mr. Deane. Will you please proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Gerrity. When a new aircraft model is to be introduced 
into our program, the initial order lead time is much longer than the 
20-month average that I have mentioned earlier. Much get-ready 
effort is required on the part of the airframe and major component 
contractors before the actual cutting of metal and fabrication work 
begins. For example, engineering effort to adapt and refine the 
experimental design for production, and to choose the methods of 
assembly best suited to that design, is required. Engineering effort 
to choose the best plant layout and tooling methods is required. 
The design and fabrication of the jigs and special tooling must be 
accomplished. The tools must be put in place and the plant rear- 
ranged to effect the layout chosen. 

We have found that we can contract for a portion of this get-ready 
work separately, as much as a year or two ahead of the placement of 
the first quantitative order for aircraft. 

Furthermore, we place orders for the long lead-time Government 
furnished equipment such as engines, fire-control systems, and elec- 
tronics, while the contractor orders long lead-time airframe com- 
ponents such as forgings, landing gears and other hard-to-get items. 

The transactions so far described create credits to the obligating 
authority we will need for specific models or programs in subsequent 
years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

In addition, we contract for studies to improve manufacturing 
methods of military aircraft and associated equipment. The benefits 
of these studies will also serve to reduce our need for funds in the 
future. However, at the time of contracting, the potential benefit is 
not necessarily associated with a particular aircraft model or program 
as we are searching for the means to improve methods which will 
affect many, or maybe all, future aircraft. 

In summary, funds requested under this project are used to finance 
costs incurred during the current fiscal year which are related to 
aircraft models to be procured in subsequent years. In other words, 
these funds are utilized to implement production of new aircraft and 
equipment, as well as procuring long lead-time Government furnished 
aeronautical equipment, and finally to improve our methods of manu- 
facturing for increased efficiency and reduced costs. 

Mr. Chairman, before I go on with an explanation of the 1956 
program, I would like to refer to the budget book, page 1-34, covering 
‘‘Preproduction.” 
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Mr. Deane. This program is down considerably; is it not? 
General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Deane. Will you advance your reasons. 


REPROGRAMING OF 1955 FUNDS 


General Grerrity. Yes, sir, but I want to first explain what hap- 
pened to our last 2 years’ programs. Actually, in the fiscal year 1954 
program the obligations at the present time are $103 million, and our 
planned program, when we complete obligations, will be $132 million. 

In that program there is no substantial change since our presenta- 
tion last year. 

In our fiscal 1955 program, however, there is a substantial repro- 
graming which increased the program from $114 million, as we 
re: romped presented it to you last year, to its present cost of $294 
million. 

Our fiscal 1956 program, as you note there, is for $159.5 million, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you some handouts, and discuss 
the program changes for fiscal 1955 off the record. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Grrrity. Are there any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the question which naturally arises, as 
presented by these figures which we have before us involving an in- 
crease from $114 million last year to $294 million this year, which is 
more than doubled, is how long we can keep on doubling all of these 
items until something breaks. 

That is the way it looks to me. Perhaps, it will be the Treasury 
which breaks before anything else. 

Why have you more than doubled your request this year over that 
of last year? 

EFFORTS TO REDUCE LEAD TIME 


General Grerrity. Mr. Scrivner, as you recall in our discussions in 
the last 2 years on the aircraft program, we stated that we were 
doing our very best to shorten lead times on aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I know that. 

General Grerrity. We have been carrying out this policy of main- 
taining our lead time short. However, at the same time, if you recall, 
we pointed out to the committee last year, and the year before, that 
we might have to finance, because of this shortened lead time, long 
lead time components to protect the continuity of our production lines 
for those aircraft which we would order in the following fiscal year. 

In 1955, while we had not included any specific dollar amount for 
such action, in our subsequent examination of the program and in 
determining the lead time for components required in the aircraft 
manufacturers’ plant and the manufacturing lead time for those 
components, we discovered that in order to maintain production line 
continuity we would need to order certain Government-financed 
equipment for the fiscal 1956 program and maintain what we had at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1956. 
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Therefore, in our overall reprograming we have allowed funds for 
that purpose. This is what has accounted for the doubling of project 
134 funds this year. 

Mr. Scrivner, we feel that this is a very sound approach to shortening 
the amount between appropriations and expenditures so that there are 
not such large dollar amounts appropriated, unobligated and unex- 
pended in our program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Assuming all of that to be true, as I understood 
project 134 last year, it was a preproduction cost item, and now as I 
get your explanation of some of these items, they do not fit in at all 
with what my conception is of a preproduction item. 

Are you changing the program, or did I misunderstand you last 
year? 

General Grerrity. Sir, we are not changing the program. Actually, 
2 years ago we inserted procurement of long lead time items, Mr. 
Scrivner, because of our shortened overall lead time for the aircraft 
program in order to protect continuity. As I recall, at that time you 
were appraised of this, Mr. Scrivner, and you thought this was a 
good idea to maintain the lead time short. 


CONCEPT OF PREPRODUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. For preproduction in cutting down the lead time, 
there was no question about it. 

I am now looking over the hearings of last year, and in those hearings 
we discussed the preproduction program, and our discussion was 
directed toward the fact that you would have to have special 
machinery, tools, jigs, and dies for the new planes or engines, and 
that you might have had to even obtain new materiel. 

At that time I stated: 


You use part of this money to go into the procurement and study of those new 
things until finally you come to the point where you feel that you are able to go 
into the production of the plane that you had in mind? Is that substantially 
what this means? 


Your reply was: 


That is substantially correct, sir. For example, in our new fiscal year 1955 
program we are requesting funds for initial production engineering, the tools, 
dies and jigs, and fixtures for new aircraft we anticipate will be available for 
flight sometime in the year 1957. These funds which we are asking for, for this 
new aircraft, will enable us to get started with the initial refinement of production 
engineering and start the initial tooling and procurement of long lead time items 
for this objective. 


You do not normally, as I understood it, think of the procurement 
of engines as preproduc tion programing. You think of that, as under 
your other programs, primarily; do you not? 

General Grrrity. Yes, sir, Mr. Scrivner; but 2 years ago we ex- 
panded that account, in discussion with you, to include the long lead- 
time items which might be required to protect our lead time on the 
aircraft program. This was in our overall effort, again, to reduce the 
amount of forward financing required on these aire raft programs, and 
keep it to a minimum. I think we have been very successful in doing 
this, and as a matter of fact, the program, I believe, is much sounder 
because of this action. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, maybe, you and I are thinking the same thing, 
but expressing it differently. However, my conception of preproduc- 
tion and your conception of preproduction for some reason or another 
does not agree, because looking a little further there is some discussion 
where you stated in last year’s hearings as follows: 

We do have money included in this budget request for development and pre- 
production of a new high-performance jet engine. 

As I understand “preproduction,” that is where you are going into 
new situations to see what you have, and work out all of your bugs 
so that by the time you get ready for your plane, you will have your 
engine, and at pretty much the form and power which you want. 

General Grmrritry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We have now 
expanded this account. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is correct, then I cannot tie that in with 
some of the explanation which you gave us of your $189 million 
which we were discussing off the record. 

General Grrriry. I would like to go back, Mr. Scrivner, to my 
statement in which I explained that actually this account covers 
three categories of items, the preproduction items which you had 
made reference to, yourself; second, long lead time Government- 
financed equipment, and the manufacturing methods. We are includ- 
ing under that account these three categories. 

Mr. Scrivner. From now on, when we are talking about prepro- 
duction, you are including some long lead time items which we did 
not, at least, up until a couple of years ago, even consider as being 
part of preproduction programing? 

General Gerrity. That is correct, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Just to keep this in a layman’s language, is this con- 
sidered to be the step between what you might call research and 
development, and the actual letting of contracts to private concerns 
for the actual production, or construction itself? 

Is that what this process includes? 

General Gerrity. The preproduction part of this program does in- 
clude essentially that. It includes, as I indicate in my statement, 
Mr. Davis, the production engineering which we do initially on an 
airplane program, tying it from the development and experimental 
stage into the production stage, which involves the production of the 
large jigs, dies, and fixtures for that airplane, and the procurement 
of certain long lead time materials, such as forgings. 

Our initial lead time on an aircraft program may be very long— 
anywhere from 36 months to 48 months, and if we attempted to 
finance the whole airplane, the end item in the current fiscal year in 
which we begin that financing would make our financing period for a 
program unusually long, and we would be asking the Congress for 
dollars earlier than we actually needed them for active production. 

Therefore, we have used this approach to begin these programs 
initially. We feel this is a sound approach, and one which enables 
us to get along with the program without asking for too many dollars 
in the initial stages. 

Mr. Davis. Did I gather from your discussion with Mr. Scrivner 
that last year was the first time you attempted to set this out as a 
separate item of appropriation? 
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General Gernrity. No, sir; this has been set out for a considerable 
period of time. 

Mr. HernzMann. I believe project 134 has been in our budget 
structure since 1951, Mr. Davis. 

The use of project 134 funds to procure long lead time Government- 
financed equipment was first initiated 2 years ago in the presentation. 


REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS 


General Bocart. I think the point is that at the time of the hearings 
last year this category was not shown as a part of the requirement, 
although it had been the year before. What happened was that in 
the reprograming for the revised program in 1955, it has been necessary 
to pick up this additional amount, which is reflected in the fiscal 1955 
figures in the book which General Gerrity has been explaining with the 
spread sheet. 

Mr. Davis. Where did that amount of money come from? You 
have $189 million plus here, which appeared in a program that was 
not mentioned or not contemplated a year ago, and I am wondering 
where, lying around loose, do you have that amount of money which 
you can get hold of? 

General Grerrity. Sir, we do not have it lying around loose, but 
in the reprograming actions we have reserved these funds for this 

urpose. 
: These are funds in the 100 series which were made available to the 
Air Force by the Congress in fiscal 1955, and prior years. 

General Bogart. Actually, sir, if you will recall, we mentioned 
there had been very considerable recoupment of prior-years’ funds 
during fiscal year 1954 and fiscal 1955, by cancellation, and by con- 
solidation of old contracts, going back as far as 1951. In fact, there 
has been a major effort to clean up all of these old contracts, and 
close them out, and wherever possible, to cancel out, and that has 
been done. During fiscal 1954, and particularly during the first part 
of fiscal 1955, we did recover considerable amounts of money in the 
aircraft program which we explained in our discussion of the budget 
in general, where we were carrying a figure of $1,645 million as 
applicable to the 1955 program. 

Last year, by this cleanup of the old contracts outstanding, we 
actually recouped in the reprograming actions a considerable amount 
more than that. We were up to $2,470 million, which I believe was 
the figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of that statement, could I interrupt here? 

Mr. Davis. Of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of that statement, why would it not be 
logical for the Air Force to come in each year, and say “We have gone 
over all of our programs, and we find that we can recoup so many 
hundreds of millions of dollars, or billions of dollars, and therefore we 
request that all of these old authorizations be canceled and cleaned 
up,” and then tell us that in view of the new program which you are 
going to undertake, you request appropriations for so many millions 
of dollars. Why would not that be a logical way instead of us sitting 
here and finding that in years past we have appropriated money for 
certain programs which you have not carried out, and then you shift 
that money to some other program, and many times, as has already 
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happened, the figures which we see before us today do not hit any 
response in our memory as compared to the figures which were given 
us last year? 

General Grerriry. That, sir, is essentially what was done in connec- 
tion with the 1955 program, and it would have been done this year, 
except that all of chess funds which have been recouped have been 
reprogramed into our 1955 and 1956 program. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are occasions when we find ourselves surprised 
many times because you come in and say that you recouped on 
certain items, and cut certain items out and terminated some things, 
and modified something else, and that you are not doing what you said 
in years past you were going to do, but are doing something else, 
and are going to use that money for these other programs. 

As a result of doing that, I come back to the same point which I tried 
to make several times: It deprives this committee and the Congress 
of control of appropriated Federal funds. 

General Bocarr. We reported last year as unprogramed, Mr. 
Scrivner, the $1,645 million minimum. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it, and I remember that minimum. As a 
matter of fact, before the year was over the figure got higher than 
the $2.4 billion. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, but this year we have done ex- 
actly that. As far as we can foresee, we have completed this prior 
year cleanup, and have reprogramed. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are we going to do in the future? Is it 
possible that, perhaps, next year when you come in, instead of re- 
applying all of these funds, and changing your program and telling 
us ‘We told you in March, 1955, that we were going to do this, that 
or the other; we were going to get so many of these, but we changed our 
mind, due to a lot of reasons, all of them good; we are not going to do 
that, but we are going to take this money which you appropriated for 
the purposes we told you last year we needed it, and use it for some 
thing else.” 

Why would it not be possible for you to come in next year, and say 
in so many words, ‘‘We have changed our program; therefore we will 
not require these funds, and we are asking that those appropriations 
be canceled in view of the new program which we are undertaking, 
and we are requesting this year an appropriation of so much money 
for this new program.” 

General Bocart. Essentially, sir, we are doing that this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. The result is the same. 

General BoGcart. We are doing that, essentially. 

Mr. Scrivner. But, as far as we are concerned on this side of the 
table, it is not. The result may be the same, but the presentation is 
entirely different, because you are still carrying on appropriations for 
not only last year, but years previous to that which were given to 
you for a particular specific purpose, and convinced as we were, 
according to the presentation which was made at that time, those 
funds were appropriated. 

General BoGcart. We are carrying forward as unprogramed $325 
million this year, in ‘Major procurement other than aircraft appro- 
priation.”’ 

However, we do have program requirements for all the available 
funds in the 100 appropriation for fiscal 1956, and the amounts from 
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previous years which are applied in that program reduces our require- 
ment for fiscal 1956 by that amount. 

I think, as you point out, Mr. Scrivner, the result is the same. 

Mr. ScrivNER. The end result is the same. In other words, you are 
going to have just as much to work with, but the explanation, as I 
look at it, would be much simpler. 

General Bogart. I have, sir, undertaken to keep the committee 
advised as to changes in these programs as they are made, so that 
action can be taken, if you desire, on each of these things, and I would 
think that, perhaps, that would meet your need. 

Mr. ScrIvNER. You mean, that is what you are going to do. We 
have not been very well advised before. 

General Bogart. Not at all, sir, but it has not been our practice, 
sir, to do that except in these annual appropriation hearings. How- 
ever, 1 have undertaken to do that as a continuing proposition. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will help keep us up to date. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Whitten, do you have a question? 


CONTROLS OVER UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like to offer this in connection with my col- 
league’s question there, merely to explore it. 

We have had the problem with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for quite a long time, and with the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, which problem we have been trying to meet by providing to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, where the Congress fixes a limit on 
the amount of funds which can be spent for administrative expenses, 
an additional amount to be released upon proper showing by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

In the case of the REA, we have tried to meet that problem by 
providing so much lending authority, and they were issued additional 
authority which could be released by the Bureau of the Budget, be- 
cause in each instance the law fixes the responsibility. 

I just wonder what the possibility is of meeting this problem of the 
carryover of funds by providing that at the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, such as you have here, for the Congress to provide your appro- 
priations and in the bill provide that any carryover of funds should 
be available to you through the coming fiscal year, only upon release 
by the Bureau of the Budget, which gives us some one who would have 
a chance to check upon it. 

I am not talking about giving to the Bureau of the Budget the right 
to appropriate, but 1 am saying in regard to all funds available, to 
make it where those which were carried over would not be available 
without a check or special showing to the Bureau of the Budget. 

I am just wondering if that would give the Congress a better check 
upon these funds. First, the question arises as to whether it is legally 
possible and, secondly, if it would not give us a better chance at the 
beginning of the fiscal year to go into it. 

If you had not used funds that the budget could have released, you 
would have come in here and asked for money just straight out for 
your projects and programs, but you could not reach back and get 
something without, at least, going somewhere and making your case. 
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General Bocarr. Mr. Whitten, we do have, essentially, what you 
are talking about, I believe. The special showing to the Bureau of 
the Budget now is in connection with the apportionment procedure, 
You see, when the money is appropriated to us, it is put into an ac- 
count for the Air Force with the Bureau of the Budget, and we go 
back in each appropriation, and we justify to the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget in order to have the funds 
released to us, by the apportionment procedure in each case, and | 
believe that we do essentially what you refer to now. 

In connection with our annual appropriations, we go back on a 
quarterly basis, and on our other appropriations we go back peri- 
odically as we need more funds to cover these programs, or reprogram- 
ing of the newer programs which we set up. 

I believe that, essentially, controls the situation to which you refer, 
The controls to which you refer are exercised on the Department of 
Defense by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am glad to have that information, and I agree with 
Mr. Scrivner that when you have a big backlog sometimes it looks as 
if we are just marking time, if you have the authority to completely 
release it. I think it is better to have someone look after it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Along the line which Mr. Whitten brought up about 
the Bureau of the Budget, I directed some queries to Air Force 
witnesses several days ago, and ascertained that the Bureau of the 
Budget has operating between that office and Mr. MecNeil’s office at all 
times 2 or 3 men from the Bureau of the Budget who are practically 
continuously in the Defense Establishment. 

Would they approve the changing of the funds which took place 
in this project which we are now discussing? 

General Gerrity. They certainly are aware of it, Mr. Deane, but 
I would like General Bogart to explain any technicalities of approv- 
ing 1t. 

General Bocart. These changes, sir, are reported in detail to the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget representa- 
tives in connection with our regular appropriation, and our regular 
apportionment procedures, and of course, in our justification of esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I interject there? 

What I was talking about would be considerably different from 
what you have just explained. I had reference to a formal request 
in the same order as a deficiency appropriation request, where you 
p08 a formal application to the Bureau of the Budget showing the 
need. 

General Bocart. That is what we do. 

Mr. Wuittren. You would not have to have Congress in 
session if you had to have that money, but I would think that a 
formal presentation to the Bureau of the Budget itself would be in 
order, other than just the mere clearance with 3 or 4 of its agents. 

General Bocarr. It takes a formal action by the Bureau of the 
Budget to release funds to us on the apportionment procedure. There 
is a formal request, and the informal action is taken ahead of time 
with these representatives who are working with the Department of 
Defense all the time. That simply speeds up the formal action. It 
does take a voucher to release the funds to us. 
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Mr. Deans. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


1956 PREPRODUCTION PROJECTS 


General Gerrity. I would like to proceed with the 1956 preproduc- 
tion projects, off the record. 

Mr. Deane. All right, but let us proceed as promptly as we can, 
please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. As a result of General Gerrity’s discussion off the 
record, we shall now hear from Colonel Adams. 

Is this on or off the record? 

General Grerrity. I would like for him to proceed off the record, if 
you please. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the matter with his being on the record? 

General Grerrity. It is perfectly all right, sir. You are not 
going to discuss any classified projects, are you, Colonel Adams? 

Colonel Apams. Not at all. 

In this particular area where we are interested in manufacturing 
research. As a result of the increasing complexity of our airplanes 
over the last few years, it has been indicated that it is desirable to 
include into our manufacturing techniques innovations in manufac- 
turing processes for which there is little or no precedent in the past. 

Out of the 22 projects which we are contemplating for this $15 
million, I thought as a very excellent example of what we have 
accomplished in the last fiscal year, I would refer to the automatic 
wire preparation machine. 

The amount of wiring in an aircraft in the last 5 years has increased 
from about 1,500 feet to 15 miles of wire. The electrical-harness 
systems in the airplane has become quite complex and there is re- 
quired for an average fighter-type airplane approximately 20 people 
to cut the wires to the proper length, to strip the ends and properly 
code them for identification. 

These wires are difficult to handle as they are very small and are 
covered with an impregnated-glass type of insulation. It is hard to 
strip the insulation off the end without cutting the wire itself. As a 
result of this new development, which we have been working on nearly 
4 years, we are able to perform this operation with 2 people. It 
costs us $38,400 to accomplish this job. 

We estimate, on 1 type airplane production in 1 aircraft company, 
that we will save 10,500 man-hours by reducing the crew from 10 
people to 2 people. We cut the wire to the proper length, strip it, 
and stamp it with the code signals so that a construction chief can 
= the necessary circuits when he is assembling or repairing an air- 
plane. 

That is very typical of the type performance which we have in mind. 
All of the aircraft companies have been experimenting with this 
project for a considerable period of time. 

Two companies did design somewhat similar types of equipment, 
and had tried it for a number of years with little success. By pooling 
the manpower resources of these companies with our own industrial 
specialists at Wright Field, we finally came up with a solution of the 
ea That is very typical of the type projects we have in mind 
ere, 
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Mr. Deane. In this program, is there any depreciation on the tool 
after it is once installed? 

Colonel ApAms. Well, as far as the actual usage of the tool is con- 
cerned, it follows the same practice of any other type of tool. The 
advantage here, of course, to us, is that the Air Force does not pay 
for development costs on any further type tool. This machine can 
be used in all of the major airplane manufacturing plants, of which 
there are 22 of them. 

Mr. Deane. How many projects are involved in this $15 million? 

Colonel Apams. There are 22 projects involved, as we see it today. 
It might be interesting to note that we have 106 projects under way 
from prior fiscal years. This type activity started in about 1948 with 
$182,000, and we have successfully over the years picked it up to the 
point that in this particular year, we have asked for $15 million. 

Mr. Deane. What did you ask for last year? 

General Grerrity. The same amount. 

Mr. Deane. Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Does this complete this particular project? 

General Grerrity. That completes project 134. 


Turespay, Marcu 8, 1955. 


Service Test MATERIEL 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. J. T. McKEE, CHIEF, EQUIPMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MATERIEL 


Mr. Deane. We shall now proceed to consideration of ne 
135, “Service test materiel,” and at this point in the record we shall 
insert page 1—36 of the justifications. 
(The matter is as follows:) 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
Program 1380—Related aircraft procurement 


PROJECT 135—-SERVICE TEST MATERIEL 


Net planned program, fiscal year 1956____._____-_-___------ _... $57, 900, 000 
Net planned program, fiscal year 1955__....._.__.-------.-------- 91, 000, 000 
Net actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_____________-_-.-------- 88, 490, 526 


Purpose and scope 


This project provides for procurement of airborne material and equipment, 
other than complete aircraft, required for service test and evaluation. 

All new equipment must be service-tested to prove its suitability. This new 
equipment may be the result of Air Force development, of commercial develop- 
ment, or new applications of off-the-shelf items. 
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Service test items are procured only in small quantities sufficient to prove the 
feasibility and adaptability of the equipment to the operational o1 tactical require- 
ments of the Air Force. Complete aircraft for service test are procured under 
program 110, but components and parts for service test which may apply to one 
or several types of aircraft are procured under this project. 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, are you ready to proceed with your 
presentation on this particular project? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, project 135 is service test materiel, 
and our principal witness in this area is also General Gerrity, who has 
a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed, General Gerrity. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Gerrity. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this program provides for the procurement of equipment, components, 
or contractual services necessitated by the requirements of service 
testing. All new types of equipment must be service-tested to prove 
their suitability. These new equipments may be the result of Air 
Force research, commercial development, or new applications of old 
principles as distinct from research. 

Experience has proven that difficulties always appear when equip- 
ment is taken from the more of less idealized conditions of the labora-- 
tory and operated in its service environment. This applies to propul- 
sion systems, electronic and fire control systems, armament items, and 
other equipments used by the Air Force. Both American industry 
and the Air Force employ service testing extensively in order to 
avoid committing unsatisfactory equipment to large-scale production. 
Service test items are procured in small quantities sufficient to prove 
the feasibility and adaptability of the equipment to the operational 
or tactical requirements of the Air Force. Testing these items aids us 
in selecting those equipments most suitable for use by the Air Force, 
and to incorporate into production articles those changes which the 
tests show are necessary. 

The experience gained in such service testing is also valuable in 
other ways. For example, it makes possible more accurate planning 
for facilities, estimating maintenance requirements, and initiating 
training programs necessary to meet operational requirements. 

Complete aircraft for service testing are budgeted under program 
110. Components and parts which may be used in several types of 
aircraft are budgeted under this project. 

Last year we made greater progress than we had estimated in de- 
veloping new products to the service test stage. Therefore, additional 
items were included in the 1955 program we implemented. The fiscal 
year 1956 service test program is in the amount of $57,900,000. 
We have a detailed listing of those items we propose to procure, which 
is available for discussion off the record. 

Prior to getting into a discussion of this year’s items, I would like 
to make reference to the prior year’s program. 


CHANGES IN 1955 PROGRAM 


In fiscal year 1955, we had originally budgeted for $40 million in 
the service test area, and as I noted in my statement, we made more 
progress than we had anticipated in development and, therefore, we 
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included many more items in the list, and the current list is $91 million 
this year. 

We are prepared to discuss those changes in detail off the record, 
sir, if you wish to enter into a discussion of it. 

We actually increased the scope of the list manyfold in our actual 
implementation. 

Mr. Deane. Have you discussed sufficiently the increase indicated 
in this project? 

General Grrrirty. Sir, when we estimated our program, which was 
some 18 months ago, or longer, the best we could foresee was approxi- 
mately $40 million worth of items which we would be able to produc- 
tively procure for service testing in fiscal year-1955, but this particular 
area is very difficult to predict exactly, and as we got along with the 
program, we found that we had reached the stage where service testing 
was required of items from development and on many, many additional 
items, both large and small. 


EXAMPLES OF ITEMS PROCESSED 


Mr. Deane. Will you please indicate for the record some of the 
items and some of the materiels and equipment which cost the most? 
General Gerrity. Well, we procured for service testing a large item 
in particular, a bombing system, which amounted to $24 million. We 
procured 20 of these bombing systems for test in the B-47 airplane. 

Mr. Deans. For dishdatihentat urposes? 

General Grrrity. They have been in the development stage for 
some time, and we are now in the process of installing them in a B-47 
for service test. 

Mr. Drange. Off the record, will you please discuss that particular 
item? 

General Grerrity. For this particular project, I would like to have 
Colonel McKee discuss it in detail, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. What is the total amount of money involved? 

Colonel McKxus. $23.9 million. 

Mr. Deanzp. I believe you said IBM is manufacturing them? 

Colonel McKauz. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Deans. Are there any questions, Mr. Whitten? 


TYPE OF CONTRACT USED 


Mr. Wuirren. What kind of contract do you have in that kind of 
a situation? 

General Grrrirty. In this specific case, sir? 

Colonel McKesr. I do not know exactly what kind of contract we 
have in this particular case; normally, though, we would have a 
price redetermination fixed price contract. 

General Grrriry. In the early stage of the program, we may very 
well have a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract on a case like this one, but I 
could not tell you in this particular case, without referring to the Air 
Materiel Command, which made the contract. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Deangz. Do you have anyone from the Air Materiel Command 
here in Washington with you this morning? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir; 1 have Colonel Adams here this 
morning. 

Mr. Deane. He is here primarily to discuss this particular project? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTRACTING 


Mr. Deane. However, he is not in a position to discuss the contract 
or the letting of the contract? 

General Grerrity. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. For my information, is there some top person in the 
Air Materiel Command who does have a finger on all of these projects? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. Deane. Why could he not be here? 

General Gmrrity. Of course, he has got a big job to do out there, 

Mr. Deane. Does he have a deputy? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir; he has several of them. 

Mr. Deane. Does he know what is taking place all the time? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. It seems to me that it would be practical to have at 
least one top man from the Air Materiel Command who would be 
here at all times. That is just my own opinion. I am new on the 
committee, but that seems to me to be reasonable. 

Mr. Wuirten. I certainly would like to agree with you, Mr. Deane, 
on that. 

We sit up there on this Agriculture Appropriation Committee where 
the total amount of the budget is something like $700 million, and 
come down here and hear reference made to $14 billion or $15 billion 
with $5 billion or $6 billion as a carryover, and with all due deference 
to the efforts of our colleagues, the Air Force has almost carte blanche 
authority to use these funds, and funnel them around anywhere it may 
want to, and yet the man who is in charge of the letting of these 
contracts is not even here, and the people who are here have to say, 
“We will have to ask the Air Materiel Command about that.”’ 

I do not see how we can do much good on a presentation of that 
kind. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Whitten, while you are on the record, let me 
make an explanation for it, namely, that perhaps the situation is due 
tomy responsibility as ¢ chairman last year and the year before, when we 
found that we had anywhere from 17 to 55 witnesses sitting around for 
|, 2, 3, or 4 days, when we did not have to call upon them for their 
particular knowledge and, at my request, the number of witnesses 
und supporting witnesses was cut down materially, with the under- 
standing that if any particular situation came up, we could put in a 
call for the man who has the specific answer. That would be true as 
to this $23 million item which we have been discussing. 

The contract is let by the Air Materiel Command and, certainly, if 
this committee wants to go into the detailed specifications in that 
contract, we can have General Bogart or General Gerrity get on the 
telephone and tomorrow morning we can have a man from the Air 
Materiel Command here, who will have a copy of the contract right 
here, and explain the whole thing. 
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To me, it is just that simple. 

Mr. Wuirrren. May I say that I do not have reference to numbers 
of witnesses, and neither do I know a thing about this one contract, 
and it is little, as compared with the others. I just say that where 
you have these huge sums of money in procurement and where the 
contract is involved, and where you are asking for money to carry out 
the contract, it is not numbers which I am talking about; but not to 
have the man in charge of the contract and in charge of this program 
here, appears to me that the Air Force figures we should give a blank 
check, and it will probably get it, anyway. 

I am talking about the system. This is in your field. I am not 
talking about numbers of witnesses. It would be pretty hard to 
get me to go in and justify something for the United States Senate 
when I do not know anything about it, or anything else, but I would 
call on someone to brief me on it, General, before I went over and tried 
to take on that load. 

I think they are asking the impossible of you; that is, if we are going 
to actually try to find out anything on our side of the table. 

Mr. Scrivner. They cannot anticipate what specific item or con- 
tract we are going to ask about. If they are going to be prepared to 
sit down and discuss any specific item, it would almost stop the 
er of the Air Materiel Command, and you cannot affort to do 
that. 

The easier thing to do is for the committee to go out to the Air 
Materiel Command and see how they work. 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir; I think it would be a very fine thing, 
if you had an opportunity, to do that in the immediate future, and 
we would be delighted to have you come out there. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would be glad to go, but I am not an auditor, 
although I studied a little auditing. I am not this, that, nor the 
other, like you people. I am busy with what I am doing, but I do 
agree that we should send someone out there to ascertain the facts, 
with regard to these programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee ought. to go. I have been out there 
on 2 or 3 occasions, and it is a most enlightening experience. 

Mr. Wuirten. I have been to Eglin Air Force Base, and around 
the world during World War II and to any number of others, and some 
people have gone into it, but I have not been into it in such detail, 
personally, as to get at this thing. 

I still say I am talking about your system. Let us go ahead. I 
did not mean to delay the hearing. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed, General Gerrity. 


1956 PROGRAM 


General Gerrity. We have not as yet discussed our fiscal 1956 
at a which I would like to discuss off the record. 
r. Deane. Proceed. 
General Grerrity. (Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Wuitten. We are going too fast, here. 
They mail this information to you direct, do they not? 
General Gerrity. I am responsible, sir, for putting this program 
together, as a budget project. 
r. WHITTEN. ere did you get the figures? 
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General Gerrity. From the Air Materiel Command, sir. 

Mr. Wuitten. They mailed them to you, or sent them to you by 
private messenger, and then you bring them down here to us? 

General Grerrity. No, sir; we have many discussions with the Air 
Materiel Command, which includes myself and Colonel McKee, and 
these other officers who are present here. 

Colonel McKenr. This is also a combined operation with the 
Research and Development people. The Research and Development 
people have a primary interest in this program also. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed, as reasonably prompt as you can. 

General Grrrity. Yes, sir. 

May I proceed off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deans. Does that complete your presentation? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, General. We will proceed to the next 
program. 


Tuespay, Marcu 8, 1955. 


MopIFICATION OF IN-SERVICE AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT 
EQuIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


coL. K. W. DECH, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DEVELOPMENT GROUP, 
DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


General Bocartr. Our next program, Mr. Chairman, is program 
140, ““Modification of in-service aircraft and component equipment.” 

This program consists of a single project, project 141, ‘“Modification 
of in-service aircraft and component equipment.”’ 

Our principal witness is Col. K. W. Dech, of the Directorate of 
Maintenance Engineering, the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Materiel, Headquarters of the Air Force. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deans. We will insert in the record at this point, page 1-38 of 
the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Program 140— Modification of in-service aircraft and component equipment 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956_-._-_..-------------------- $196, 847, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955__------ Sit) Udine nd RULE 231, 385, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___.........---------------- 186, 959, 581 


Purpose and scope 


This project provides for modification of in-service aircraft and component 
equipment when it becomes necessary to (1) change its primary mission, (2) 
extend or renew its first-line life, (3) change its configuration, (4) cause a major 
change in the characteristics of the components; or (5) revise its military charac- 
teristics by installing new type of equipment required for Air Force operations. 
Also, when required in connection with modification of installed aircraft com- 
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ponents, this project provides for the modification of aircraft component spares 
in stock, in maintenance bench sets, in operator training sets, or in mobile 
training units. 


Mr. Deane. Will you proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Decu. All right, sir. * 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, within the appro- 
priation for ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement,” project 141 provides 
for selected modifications of aircraft and component equipment after 
they have left the production line and are accepted by the Air Force. 
The purpose of this project is to maintain our aircraft inventory in a 
modern condition through the incorporation of those changes necessary 
for qualitative superiority. Not only are we constantly incorporating 
late changes developed by reason of our own normal technological 
advances, but our research and modification is being accelerated to 
keep ahead of those refinements built into potential enemy airpower. 
Those modifications are of a particular type inasmuch as they may 
change the primary mission or configuration of the aircraft; extend or 
renew its life; or revise its military characteristics. 


BASIS FOR MODIFICATION 


The need for these changes may originate at any level; however, 
they normally originate in operating commands as a result of their 
operating requirements. Prior to approval of a requirement by the 
Air Staff, each modification must be evaluated on certain elements. 
These include: 

(a) Justification of the modification which makes it essential for 
accomplishment of a mission or results in definite improvement in 
military capability. 

(6) Availability of installation engineering, modification kits, and 
prime equipment required for the modification. 

(c) Cost of the basic modification and of related equipment modi- 
fications. 

(d) Number of aircraft affected and availability of the aircraft for 
modification. 

(e) Technical and logistic implications which include the ability of 
Air Force and/or private industry resources to accomplish timely 
installation. 

Certain other ground rules are considered in making these mod- 
ifications. The initial quantities are determined from the projected 
aircraft inventory, excluding those which will be modified in pro- 
duction. We modify tactical aircraft which will be assigned to 
operating or training commands for at least 1 year after the mod- 
ification is completed. In the case of nontactical aircraft such as 
transports we require that they be programed for at least 2 years’ 
operation after completion of the modification. 


PHASED MODIFICATION 


Since the majority of modifications under project 141 are of an 
extensive nature, they are generally performed at depot or contractor 
facilities and may extend over one or more fiscal years. For example 
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the installation of a liquid oxygen system in the B—47 aircraft extends 
over 2% fiscal years. Such an installation grew out of tactical require- 
ments to obtain sufficient oxygen for longer sustained flight. 

The quantity to be modified in any 1 fiscal year, in addition to 
satisfying all preceding considerations, must take cognizance of the 
number of aircraft that may be withdrawn from our defense at any 
one time. This is an important aspect if we are to maintain the 
maximum number of aircraft available for immediate combat and at 
the same time modify them with sufficient speed so as to maintain our 
Air Force at peak operating efficiency 


FUNDING 


In planning the requirements for this project, funds are only re- 
quested for current needs to support the modification program. In 
the case of those requirements which extend for more than 1 year, 
funds are requested for only that portion which can be accomplished 
within the budget year. 

This project does not follow a regular trend from year to year. The 
elements that make up the program costs are (1) the cost of the 
individual modifications, (2) the number of modifications and (3) the 
quantity of aircraft involved. Whereas the actual number of modifi- 
cations has decreased over the past 2 or 3 year period, the aircraft 
inventory is increasing and in general the complexity of components 
has increased the individual modification cost. 

Even though all modifications cannot be foreeast at the time of the 
budget submission, there is no contingency included for unknown re- 
quirements. In fiscal year 1955 the budget estimate was $180 million 
whereas currently known requirements have increased the program to 
$231,385,000. Funds to cover this increase were recouped through 
the cancellation and adjustment of prior year contracts in the “ Air- 
craft and related procurement” appropriation. The fiscal year 1956 
estimate of $196,847,000 is comprised entirely of cigereaitiy known 
requirements. The detailed breakdown of this estimate is classified 
and will be discussed off the record. 

Mr. Drang. What you would discuss off the record is represented 
by these 5 or 6 large sheets you have given us? 

Colonel Decu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXAMPLES OF MODIFICATIONS MADE 


Mr. ScrivNeR. It would be helpful if you could give us an example 
of this type of work for the record. 

Colonel Drecu. In our statement we said that the number of new 
modifications was decreasing, which is correct. The number in 1955 
was perhaps 50 new modifications, whereas the number of new modifi- 
cations in the spread sheet you have here amounts to approximately 
1d new modifications. 

As an example of the type of modification we might mention the 
B-47 ejection seat modification, which has been specified to a certain 
extent as an example of the type of modification that goes into this 
program, 
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Mr. Deane. Where is that on your sheet? 

Colonel Drecu. Under the B-—47, line items 61 and 62. 

Mr. Deann. Does that take a large amount of money? 

Colonel Decu. That is a $15 million item. 

Mr. Deane. That is in production? 

Colonel Decu. No, sir. This is retrofit only. The fund project 
141 does not cover those modifications which are incorporated during 
production. 

RETROFITTING 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “retrofit?” 

Colonel Decu. On the B-47, so many aircraft will be produced. 
Then a requirement will be initiated for a certain modification to be 
ae The effective point in production may be aircraft 

o. 700. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me put it this way: You brought out the B-47 
and it did not have an ejection seat. 

Colonel Decu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The ejection seat is highly desirable, since it will 
add to the safety of the crew and Aston, save the lives of many 
pilots of the B-47’s, among whom are some of our best, and it was 
thought that there should be an ejection seat put in the B—47’s? 

Colonel Decu. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They were not in the first ones, so you send the 
old B-47’s back on the line to one of these depots or plants to have 
ejection seats put in. Having been sent back, that is a retrofit or 
return, and it is going to be fitted up with a new ejection seat? 

Colonel Decu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That is a good statement. It is very clear to me. 
What other items could you highlight? 

Colonel Decu. I believe there is the ARC-21, item 40 on the 
B-36. Also, item 40 covers the B-47. That is a changeover from 
the VHF to the UHF, to cover a communications requirement that 
the Air Force has. 


POSSIBILITY OF ANTICIPATING MODIFICATIONS 


Mr. Deane. How many of these items could have been antici- 
pated before the plane was completed, so as to avoid this extra cost? 

Colonel Decu. I believe that none of them could have been antici- 
pated to the point where they could have been incorporated in new 
production, rather than come up as what we define as a retrofit. 

After the item is selected for installation it is necessary to work up 
the installation engineering to put it in the aircraft. There is 1 
certain amount of lead time there. 

Further, it is necessary to manufacture what we call group A kits, 
which are really the brackets and the wiring to install the item. It1s 
necessary to procure the prime equipments. In the case of the ARC- 
21, for instance, it is necessary to procure the set itself to place in the 
bracketry in order to have it operative. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, with regard to the total of 
$196,847,000, what percent of that represents a part of the original 
cost of the airplane? : 

Colonel Decu. I would be unable to answer that question, su. 
I do not know the answer. 
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General Bogart. I believe, sir, it would be fair to say that none of 
it represents the original cost of the aircraft, as that is considered. 

Mr. Deane. That did not enter into the original contract? 

Colonel Decu. No, sir. 

General Bocart. Sir, these are changes or substitute items that 
go into the aircraft, the need for which has developed during the 
service life of the aircraft. There is an opportunity, for example, to 
improve the performance of an aircraft by installing a different type 
of communications equipment. There is a requirement which de- 
velops, for example, as it did with the B-47’s, for an ejection seat. 
Finally a satisfactory ejection seat that would operate at high altitude 
and high speed in the B-47 was developed. It, therefore, became 
necessary to go back through the B-47’s we had and the ones still in 
the production line and put those ejection seats in. They were de- 
veloped after the aricraft was in service. 

Mr. Deane. Passing from the ejection seats, what other items were 
considered essential? ‘Take another particular item from any of these 
sheets that could not have been anticipated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Are there any other items you would like to highlight? 

Colonel DecH. We might mention the example that was included 
in the opening statement of the liquid oxygen installation in the B47, 
liquid oxygen being a requirement for longer sustained flight in 
view of the refueling operations. With the older, lower, high-pressure 
systems you cannot sustain flight at high altitudes for that length of 
time. 

COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS YEAR’S ESTIMATES 


Mr. Deane. If you compare this budget with last year, what is the 
difference or change? 

General Boaart. Our 1955 program at the present time, sir, is 
$231 million. Our estimate for fiscal 1955 was $180 million. 

This is a program which develops as requirements for modifications 
and material develop during the year and as engineering of modification 
equipment becomes available. 

Mr. Deane. You have just said 1 year. The statement indicates 
from 2 to 3 years, Colonel, does it not? 

Colonel Decu. They may extend over that long a period, sir. We 
do not budget for them over that period of time. We budget only 
for the requirements that we need for that particular year. 

Mr. Deane. Are there any questions? 


DETERMINATION OF PROGRAM COST 


Mr. Wurrren. Colonel, you have about 100 items here. The total 
cost of them is estimated to be $196,847,000. 

All of this military information is of interest to me, but all I can 
do is take your word for it. I do not feel qualified to question the 
military advisability of making these changes or not. 

That is the situation a Member of Congress or a member of the 
Appropriations Committee is left in. About the only thing I feel 
qualified to ask about or dig into is whether it should cost this much 
and how the contractors are selected, or the contracts let. Can you 
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tell me whether it should cost this much, or less, or more, yourself? 
That is the only phase of this I can feel any qualification to speak to, 

All of this information you have been giving us is very interesting, 
but before you start we have to take your word for it and when you 
get through we have to take your word for it. 

Can you tell me whether it should take this much money, or how 
it is built up, or whether it should take less? 

Colonel Drcu. I feel these costs are probably as accurate as we 
can make them. 

Mr. Wuitren. When you say ‘“we’’ what do you mean? What 
part do you have in determining these costs? 

Colonel Ducu. The proe ‘edure for arriving at the quantity of 
aircraft, the cost and so forth, is this: As we mentioned in our opening 
statement, the requirement originates normally at the command level, 
For instance, on the ejection seat the Strategic Air Command would 
come in and say, “We need ejection seats in our B-47’s because of 
pilot safety, pilot morale, et cetera.”’ That requirement is forwarded 
to Headquarters, USAF, and reviewed by the Air Staff. If it is 
agreed that that is a firm requirement then it is forwarded to the Air 
Materiel Command for investigation as to the availability of the 
engineering and the availability of the group B items and the avail- 
ability of the group A items and the approximate pricing, which is 
obtained from the manufacturer. He actually quotes on what that 
item will cost us to incorporate in the aircraft. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You take his figures? 

Colonel Drcu. Yes, sir; it is an estimated figure. 

Mr. Wuirten. So if I am right, insofar as my own efforts are 
concerned, if I am limited to considering whether it should cost this 
much money or whether we should appropriate this much money, 
the man I need is the aircraft manufacturer, because as you have just 
said he sets the price? 

Colonel Drecu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. So what we are doing is just marking time here? 

General Bocart. Mr. Whitten, there is a technique of price 
determination. These are estimates which have, of course, been run 
through the complete procedure of the Air Materiel Command, for 
the determination of an estimated price. These are estimates. They 
are not fixed prices, and in most cases I believe there are not yet 
contracts let on all of these items. Where there are contracts let the 
price we show in our estimate is the contract price. 

However, this is a part of this whole procurement and pricing 
procedure which we propose to present to the committee, to explain 
how we arrive at these; and it is part of the same overall problem, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. I will say it one more time and then try to hold in 
check again. 

It strikes me that the only part I feel qualified in the least to raise 
questions about is about cost. I believe we have the wrong crowd 
before the committee, so far as I am concerned, with regard to the 
things I feel justified in trying to dig into, and that is the expenditure 
of money. 

I cannot argue with you about the military at all, but when I get 
beyond the military, then you say that is in some other place w ith 
some other crowd. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Whitten, this is like a theater production; 
you have to take one act at a time, and the act you are interested in 
WwW atching is coming up a little later, when we have these men in to 
give us all this information. 

Mr. WuitTren. Are you not here to justify this appropriation, 
Colonel? Is that not your purpose in being here? 

Colonel Decu. Yes, sir. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WuirTtreN. On this item you are the man, but you direct your- 
self to the military, which I cannot argue about, and when I get in the 
field where I would like to argue about it, that is out of your field, 
that is off some place else. 

General Bocart. We are here to justify the requirements, Mr. 
Whitten. Of course, the pricing of these requirements is what makes 
up our total budget estimate. What we hope to do is to convince you 
that our pricing procedures are adequate. 

Mr. Deane. And those procedures will come in for discussion at a 
later hearing? 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Deane. This particular sheet here is based upon the total 
number of airplanes that you are going to need; is that right? 

General Bocart. That is right, sir. Insofar as we can tell at this 
time this is the list of the specific modifications which will be made 
during fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Deane. It is like an automobile dealer’s parts department—if 
he needs several parts he goes to this stockroom for his needs? 

General Bogart. That is essentially correct, sir. We are buying 
equipment here, and we also price out the labor to do these modifica- 
tions, to complete them during fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me carry Mr. Deane’s comparison just one 
step further. It would be the same situation as one where you bought 
anew Ford, but at that time the air conditioner was not ready to go 
into the new Ford. Now Ford announces that it is possible to have 
an air conditioner, which they can install in the new Fords. It was 
not in your car, but you want an air conditioner, so you take your 
Ford back to the shop for a retrofit with an air conditioner, and the 
Ford dealer tells you how much he is going to charge you for putting 
the air conditioner in. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want to argue with him and I cannot get the man 
before me who is making the charge. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to talk to the man who is quoting the 
price. That is the Ford dealer. We are going to have him in in a few 
days. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Whitten, literally hundreds of people are 
involved in the pricing of these lists. There are a number of manu- 
facturers and the people who deal with these plants. It is not a matter 
where the manufacturer just puts a price in and it is blessed from then 
on. We have people dealing with each of these manufacturers, and 
they review these proposed prices. 

That, of course, is all involved in the procedures which will be 
presented to you in another day or so. 

Mr. WuitTEeN. Sometimes, General, on the appropriations side of 
the table and in the Congress, it looks like with our best efforts it 
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is hard to even scratch or dent the surface, but we can either accept 
this total of the figures which, as you say, 1,000 other people helped 
prepare and deliver to you to be delivered up here—we can sign a 
blank check, which I think under pressure we have more or less had 
to do for several years—or else we could take the best action I can 
see on this committee, which is to have continuing inspections in 
the field to back check on some of the things you have in sincerity 
presented here, to see if it did turn out just like you thought it was 
and to check to see if some of these differences that show up here in 
what you thought you were going to do one year and what you actually 
did tally. 

It is not that you have misrepresented anything at all. In fact, 
I cannot see where there is much danger of your having misled me, 
because every time I have asked something you have agreed we have 
had to get somebody else to answer it. 

But if we have any chance in Congress of holding down expendi- 
tures on the $14 billion request—speaking for myself only—it is by 
directing our attention to the investment that the aircraft people put 
in the original plant, and it goes to their profits that have been declared 
and it goes to the efforts that the Air Force may have made to get 
additional units that you might need at the same price instead of a 
higher price. All of that is the only hope I have of contributing much 
in the way of congressional hearing on this matter. 

May I say—and I speak again for myself only—that when we deal 
with a group of military men here about the fine military niceties 
and requirements we cannot argue at all, but when you come in to 
ask for the money for the particular contract to carry out particular 
things, that is the time that personally I would want to ask the fellow 
that said it cost this much money, why? It is not you fellows, but 
those who vouch for the cost. I speak for myself only. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, before we leave this subject, there is 
something else I would like to consider. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Colonel Dech. 
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GuIDED MISSILES 
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BRIG. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. ROBERT L. JOHNSTON, TECHNCIAL EXECUTIVE, DIRECTOR- 
ATE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. At this time, we shall proceed to consideration of 
program 150, “Guided missiles.’”” We will insert page 1-40 of the 
justifications at this point in the record. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


PROGRAM 150—-GUIDED MISSILES 


Obligations Py men for natn Air Force activities 

















Title i 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | | 1956 estimate 
Project | | 
No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Be ; ae 1 . eee | sneanipnipeaiifeepii 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
151 | Guided missiles, complete---_----.------ ‘ae $198, 324, 258 | $391,365,000 | $544, 730, 000 
152 | Initial spares and spare parts | 9,077,958 | 25, 463, 000 | 33, 943, 000 
153 | Preproduction planning and facilities -- ---- : 83, 353,167 | 18, 406, 000 | 0 
154 | Modification of guided missiles._--------- 2, 515, 342 | 4, 821, 000 | 6, 026, 000 
155 | Squadron and depot equipment. 40, 743, 647 56, 736, 000 115, 301, 000 
156 | Guided aerial targets__----.---.------- : 4, 585, 351 0 | 0 
Obligations, fiscal year 1955 and 1956 program 338, 599, 723 ‘| 496, 791, 000 | 700, 000, 000 
Less portion of fiscal year 1955 and 1956 progré ams to | } 
be obligated in subsequent fiscal years - SE cial tche | 176,791,000 | 224, 200, 000 
Subtotal -- ’ 338, 599, 723 | 320,000,000 | 475, 800, 000 
Obligations incurred in fiscal yee ar 1955 and 1956 | | 
against prior year program et: ere eres Se ee ---| 156, 700,000 | 127, 164, 000 
is 
Total direct obligations. ---- wi Ipeonannts ee win ecackes ainsi Sa | 476,700,000 | 602, 964, 000 
Total obligations----.------ | 338,599,723 | 476,700,000 | 602, 964,000 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, are you prepared to go into this 
item at this time? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, we are prepared now to go ahead 
with the presentation of program 150, in the 100 appropriation, 
which is “Guided missiles.”’ 

General Gerrity is our principal witness in this program area, and 
he has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your presentation, General 
Gerrity. ‘ 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Gerrity. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have a very brief introduction and then would like to show you a 
short 20-minute progress film on our guided-missile program. After 
that I would like to go through the individual missile programs with 
the black books that will be available to you. The Air Force is 
asking for $700 million in fiscal year 1956 for guided missile procure- 
ment. The fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1954 programs are $496.8 
million and $338.6 million respectively. The major portion of these 
funds are being used to buy completed missiles and the necessary 
supporting or auxiliary equipment to back up our operational program 
for the integration of missiles in the Air Force. In the budget estimates 
you already have before you, the total sum of $700 million is broken 
into four projects, namely, completed missiles, $544,730,000; spares, 
$33,943,000; modification, modernization, $6,026,000; and auxiliary 
equipment, $115,301,000. In the classified portion of my presentation 
[ will relate this information to the individual missile projects in the 
black book. 

I will be talking about those guided missiles which have progressed 
to a point where ‘tactical or operational planning and programs have 
been initiated. The first of these programs is the TM-61 Matador, 
which you may recall from our presentation last year, was to be de- 
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ployed overseas in 1954. Two squadrons are in Europe now and the 
third is being readied. The air-to-air missile, Falcon, has reached 
the production stage and large quantities are being ordered for our 
air defense force. The other missiles in the program, while not yet 
fully developed, are showing substantial progress in tests. As stated 
earlier by General Twining, the intercontinental ballistic missile is 
being given special emphasis in this program. 

I would now like to start the classified portion of my presentation 
with the progress film. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. Since so much of the discussion on this program is 
off the record, and so that the record will show something, we will 
insert several brief statements on the individual projects from the 
justifications at this point. 

(The statements are as follows: ) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
Program 150—Guided missiles 


PROJECT 151—-GUIDED MISSILES——-COMPLETE 


Pienned program. fistel your. 1056.0 ~ <6 0. -Asscs<Ws ~faeesnnn sem $544, 730, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955... .........-.-..---..---..--- 391, 365, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954. ...........--------.------- 198, 324, 258 


Purpose and scope 


This project provides for the procurement of complete guided missiles, including 
basic airframe unit, installed powerplant, guidance and control system, boosters, 
jatos, warheads, and fuses. In addition, the prerequisite production engineering, 
engineering changes, production tooling, technical data and flight test of missiles, 
and components are included herein. 

The requirements contained in this estimate are a follow-on to the fiscal year 
1955 program and are based on an Air Force guided missiles program which is 
designed to obtain at the earliest date possible, a guided missile capability to (1) 
meet the Air Force responsibility of insuring maximum defense of the continental 
United States in case of an air attack, (2) provide maximum tactical support to 
military air and ground operations, and (3) provide modern strategic airpower 
against any aggressor nation. 

In order to carry out these objectives, the guided missiles provided for in this 
estimate will be procured for the inventory of units now activated and to be 
activated in the near future, for continued flight testing to support the achieve- 
ment of improved models, and for training military personnel toward optimum 
performance in missile firings. Many of the missiles procured in this project for 
flight testing will be fired on a one-time basis. The missiles procured for inventory 
will in all instances be less than tactical requirements; however, they represent 
optimum quantities consistent with sound procurement practices. 


PROJECT 152——-INITIAL SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956. _.._....------------------- $33, 943, 000 
Planned program; fecal: venr 1066. .. . . 2.6... -6+-6+2- +--+ ose 25, 463, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_.........._.--.----.------.- : 9, 077, 958 


Purpose and scope 


This project provides for initial component spares and spare parts required to 
replace those parts of the complete missile which may become damaged in transit 
or handling during assembly, and replacements caused by malfunction during 
firing. In addition, technical training equipment for the Air Training Command 
is included, 
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The spares support requirements have been held to within 10 percent of the 
cost of the missiles on those missiles scheduled for inventory, pending additional 
consumption experience. Technical training equipment is based on an exper- 
ienced percentage factor which represents 3 percent of the hardware cost of the 
missile. 

All spares requirements are directly related to the quantities and types of mis- 
siles being procured under budget project 151, ‘‘Guided missiles—complete.”’ 


PROJECT 154—MODIFICATION OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Planned program fiscal year 1956... oo... ee ee ska an $6, 026, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955_____._._..______- 2D ch eae) Cah a 4, 821, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954...-__...-.-....---.-- ic nen 2, 515, 342 


Purpose and scope 

This project provides for the modification of guided missiles previously ac- 
cepted by the Air Force, and rehabilitation of test missiles procured under cur- 
rent and prior programs, where it is deemed economically advisable. 

Fund requirements are based on evaluated estimates submitted by the con- 
tractors to perform the necessary modification and/or rehabilitation of the missile. 


PROJECT 155—SQUADRON AND DEPOT EQUIPMENT—GUIDED MISSILES 


Planned program fiscal year 1956.__....-...........-2..- 54-4 $115, 301, 000 
Planned senerem Renal: year 1900s... ooo ce iid cowiawindcbcune 56, 736, 000 
Acttal: obameavions fecal Fear 1954... . 6 no eee da ie oe ee 40, 743, 647 


Purpose and scope 


This project provides the squadron and/or depot equipment peculiar to the 
guided missile program such as missile launchers, ground handling equipment and 
electronic checkout equipment. In addition, the prerequisite production engineer- 
ing, engineering changes, production tooling, technical data and testing associated 
with the ground equipment is included. 

The sets of squadron and/or depot equipment included in this estimate are re- 
lated to the number and type of guided missile units scheduled to be activated in 
the Air Force program. Only those items which are peculiar to the individual 
missile and which are contractor furnished as authorized in current Air Force 
tables of equipment have been included. 


General Gerritry. Mr. Chairman, at this time we would like to 
make the film presentation. 

Mr. Manon. All right; proceed. 

(A motion-picture presentation was made.) 

Mr. Manon. General Gerrity, if you have anything further, you 
may proceed. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Chairman, prior to going to our detailed 
iseussion on this program, off the record, I would like to relate our 
last year’s budget presentation to you, and our current position in 
the 1954 and 1955 programs. 

If you would refer to page 1-40 of the budget book, I have some 
handouts to pass out to you, sir, which I would request permission to 
discuss in detail off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SELECTION OF MISSILES FOR DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. This guided missiles program began, of course, many, 
many years ago. There has been a lot of discussion in the committee 
on and off the record through the years as to whether or not you were 
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selecting for exploitation the right missiles. There have been certain 
guidances and so on provided in the Department of Defense and 
otherwise. 

What is the present situation with respect to how well these pro- 
grams have been screened, who is doing the screening, and how can 
we be certain in Congress that these are the projects and missiles 
upon which we should concentrate our best efforts? 

Colonel Jounston. Mr. Chairman, the national guided missiles 
program really had its inception in about 1945. In the Air Force 
we started off with 27 missile projects. After a certain period of 
time observing progress and determining what our requirements were 
we screened our own program down to a considerably less number. 

Within the Department of Defense there have been, first, through 
the Research and Development Board, which was established by the 
Congress, and, more recently, through the coordinating committees 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development 
and Assistant Secretary of Defense for Applications Engineering, 
coordinated efforts in detail in reference to each of the missiles 
programs under development by each of the services. In addition 
there have been, I believe, 8 major reviews of the overall guided missile 
program by quasi-disinterested groups. 

Last year the Gardner committee reviewed the progress. Just 
recently a committee established by Mr. Wilson, headed by Admiral 
Radford, having all Office, Secretary of Defense membership, again 
screened the missile program to determine whether the missiles under 
development and in production were those which were in fact needed 
in the light of the military missions of the services, and whether or not 
there was any unwarranted duplication, and whether progress had 
been consistent with the amount of money spent. I believe that they 
have submitted their report, and that Mr. Wilson has submitted his 
report to the Congress. I believe their findings were, with the excep- 
tion of minor differences, that all projects were justifiable and were 
progressing satisfactorily along the lines for which each was intended. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Mauon. I believe at one time a man named Keller was 
appointed in this regard. 

Colonel Jounston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What happened to his program of work? 

Colonel Jounston. Mr. Keller was brought into the program at 
the time, I believe, of the Korean outbreak with the objective of 
accelerating the development of these missiles and getting them into 
production at the earliest possible time. He created quite a marked 
influence on the missile program. 

When the new reorganization came about it was determined that 
by virtue of this it would no longer be essential to have a special 
office such as Mr. Keller’s, and these functions were delegated to 
the Assistant Secretaries of Defense for Research and Development, 
Applications Engineering, and Supply and Logistics. So his functions 
have been taken over by appointed personnel; Mr. Quarles, Mr. New- 
bury, and Mr. Pike. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 
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REVIEW COMMITTEES FOR GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. It does. Would you state something of the composi- 
tion of these committees that have made these reviews? 

Colonel Jounston. The coordinating committees? 

Mr. Manon. You talked about the Gardner group. 

Colonel Jounston. That was an ad hoc committee appointed with 
a director to review the progress. It was headed by Mr. Trevor 
Gardner, the Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Air Force for 
Research and Development. It was comprised of mostly service 
personnel plus personnel of the Office of Secretary of Defense under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Gardner. Their activities involved having a 
detailed presentation on each of the missiles systems by the service 
viewing the progress on the spot at the manufacturer’s plant, and going 
to the guided missile test ranges and analyzing progress. They sub- 
mitted -their report to the Secretary of Defense, which was further 
submitted to the National Security Council and was approved. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this thing has been approved as far 
up as the President? 

Colonel Jounston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the budget was approved by the President. 

Colonel JoHNnsTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I mean, there has been special attention given to the 
guided missiles program by the President and the National Security 
Council? 

Colonel Jounston. Yes, sir. They at least were presented with 
the reports of Mr. Gardner’s committee’s findings, and I think before 
that there had been at least seven other special committees which 
had looked at the overall program. 

These review committees are shown in the following statement. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Guided missile program reviews 


Date Review Approved by 


July 1946. _........| Dewey committee of Joint Committee on New | Admiral Leahy, Chairman, Joint 
oapene and Equipment of Joint Chiefs of Chiefs of Staff.! 

Apr. 3, 1947.......- Planning consultants of Committee on Guided | Dr. Bush, Chairman, Joint Re- 
Missiles, Joint Research and Development search and Development Board, 
Board (GM 18/1). 


Apr. 15, 1949_.......| Committee on Guided Missiles (GM 36/23) - _- Research Development Board. 
Feb. 3, 1950........| Special Interdepartmental Board (Stuart Board) a aoe of Staff and Secretary 
of Defense. 
February 1951 ----- Committee on Guided Missiles, Research | Research Development Board, 
Development Board. 

Sept. 17, 1953__...- Keller final recommended program._--.--.-..-.--- Secretary of Defense. 

Jan. 25, 1954.....-- CORPCNE WHMIIEENS . fg aaa oo nae cdc ec een ouened 0. 

Feb. 16, 1955..--..- Anderson committee....-.----..-.-------------- — Committee on Appropria} 
ions, 


Mr. Manon. How long have you been connected with the guided- 
missiles program? 

Colonel Jonnston. I have been in the Air Force research and devel- 
opment program at all echelons for 10 years. 

With regard to my last two assignments, I was Chief of the Weapons 
System Division at the Wright Air Development Center, which has 
guided missiles and manned aircraft as their major role; and since I 
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have been here on the Air Force Staff as the assistant to the Director 
of Research and Development, which is concerned with the develop. 
ment of al] the guided missiles in addition to the manned airplanes: 
so I have been closely connected with the guided-missiles program for 
the last 7 years, and to some degree for the last 10 years. 

Mr. Manon. I am impressed with your apparent grasp and under. 
standing and interest in this subject. 


POTENTIALITIES OF GUIDED MISSILES 


What do you think about it? Do you think that this guided- missiles 
program is going to result in something really big in the course of the 
years, and that we are going to have missiles in our inventories and in 
our squadrons and different units which will really get the job done? 

Colonel Jounstron. Yes, sir; I am thoroughly convinced of this. 
In one case, for example, the surface-to-air missile category which we 
referred to, in the short-range version these missiles are clearly a 
replacement for antiaircraft artillery, since the speed and altitude of 
modern aircraft, have rendered antiaircraft artillery virtually useless. 

This is merely a replacement. It is not going to be a case of guided 
missiles and antiaircraft artillery; but it is just going to be no. anti- 
aircraft artillery except guided missiles. 

In the case of the Air Force role, these will be complementary 
weapons for some time. As we learn how to use these things the force 
structural balance between manned and unmanned systems will have 
to be determined. The existence of weapons with the speeds we have 
now demonstrated we believe certainly represents, in our opinion, a 
threat in being. For example, in the air defense role where you have 
manned interceptors the men get tired. If you keep a 24-hour alert, 
the alert degrades in relation to how long the men have been on the 
alert. A guided missile does not know whether it has been on alert 
10 days or 10 years. It certainly does not get tired. Unless you use 
it, it does not wear out. 

In my opinion, they certainly have a definite and permanent role in 
the weapons inventory in the United States from now on. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think we could abandon our conventional 
defense weapons until we have gone much farther? 

Colonel JoHNstTON. No, sir. In addition, defense missiles, by 
virtue of being fixed are stuck to where they are, plus their radius. 
A manned interceptor is able to exploit one of the fundamental things 
it has, flexibility.. It can be moved to the point of threat. So we can 
rapidly amplify the force in one area as the tactical situation warrants 
it. 

Furthermore, we can employ a philosophy of defense which is cer- 
tainly the only one that makes sense: To subject any opponent to the 
maximum rate of fire for the maximum period of time that is possible. 
That is our only possible way of achieving any real measure of defense. 
- Mr. Manon. Are there any question, gentlemen? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have just 1 or 2, Mr. Chairman. 

First, Colonel Johnston, I also have a comment, as did Mr. Mahon, 
on the manner in which you made your presentation and the way in 
which you have answered the questions. I was particularly gratified 
to have the story you told us, which was fairly short and terse, about 
the progress which had been made in cutting down the number of 
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missiles and the progress made among the services in eliminating 
duplication. 

Some years ago when this program started those of us who were on 
the committee then felt that there were several places where the serv- 
ices were duplicating effort, and, therefore, with duplicated effort we 
felt they were wasting money. Now, from what you have told us, 
that has been pretty well boiled down so that there is a comparatively 
small number of missiles being contemplated by the Air Force, and 
the same thing is true with regard to the other services, which, of 
course, is gratifying to us. 

The other matters I wished to ask about should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turespay, Marcu 8, 1955. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. W. C. NICHOLS, DEPUTY CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZA- 
TION PLANNING BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT 
AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


General Bocarr. The next program, Mr. Chairman, is ‘‘Industrial 
Mobilization,”’ program 180. 

Mr. Chairman, the program witness is Lt. Col. W. C. Nichols, of 
the Directorate of Procurement and Production, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel, Air Force Headquarters. He has a prepared state- 
ment on the program. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you, Colonel Nichols. Will you 
proceed, please. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Nicuots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the purpose of this 
program is to support the continuing refinement and development of 
the Air Force portion of the national plan for the mobilization of 
mdustry. 

Industrial mobilization has been defined as the transformation of 
mdustry from its peacetime activity to volume production of muni- 
tions necessary to support the strategic war plan. 

Our Air Force planning determines who in the event of war will 
produce a specific item, the facility in which it will be manufactured, 
and the rate of output. The Air Force plan is continually revised 
to keep it in balance with the current aircraft procurement program. 
rhe volume of existing production has a direct bearing on wartime 
production availability and acceleration. With a higher existing level 
of production, acceleration can take place sooner, and the accumulated 
production for comparable war periods will be greater than can be 
achieved from a lower starting point. Between the optimum high 
point of current production that could readily equip and sustain our 
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wartime force and the lowest point of no output, a compromise level 
exists which is within the economic limitations of a sound national 
budget and which will allow substantial acceleration within a reason- 
able period of time. It is this level of output that the Air Force 
plans to maintain during the period that is just ahead. 

It is inevitable, as we reach sustaining rates, that certain produc- 
tion facilities will have to be placed on standby status. In other cases 
released capacity will be utilized to further expand the present pro- 
ducers commercial output. We know that it takes a certain period 
of time to tool an empty plant for production, and a different period 
of time to convert an operating plant to new production. However, 
in both instances, as well as in the case of the plant that is already 
cutting metal on the desired item, advance preparedness measures 
can further compress production expansion time. 

New air weapons developed and produced during peacetime are 
normally produced by low-volume processes. The increased capital 
expenditures incident to high-volume production of these products 
if amortized over the lower current procurement quantities would 
make the item unit cost prohibitive. However, we can today plan 
and prepare for this transition from low to high volume production 
and thereby reduce the production acceleration time. Direct pre- 
paredness measures may include: (1) Redesigning the item and pre- 
paring the plant layout and manufacturing plan for high volume 
production; (2) designing tools for this level of production and where 
weapon urgency warrants it, actually fabricate and install the tools, 
This type of industrial planning accomplished with funds provided 
by this program can assist in the early acceleration of wartime pro- 
duction. 

The most significant change in our fiscal year 1955 program was 
the transfer of $84.6 million from the Department of Defense “Reserve 
tool and facilities” appropriation. With these funds we can procure 
approximately 1,000 long lead-time machine tools critically needed 
for mobilization. These tools have a production order time of 16 
months or longer and will be adaptable to present and future models 
of aircraft. Modern airframe sections are made from plates and 
forgings, which present a new machining problem involving the re- 
moval of increased quantities of metal. The large-size equipment 
needed to perform this work must also be capable of working to close 
tolerances. To determine the characteristics and features that should 
be incorporated in these improved machines our airframe builders 
are working with the representatives of the machine tool industry. 
It is well to understand that the requirement for these new types of 
machine tools cannot be reduced by conversion of civilian industry. 
We estimate that the fiscal year 1955 moneys will provide about 10 
percent of our total long lead-time equipment requirements. It is 
apparent that to eventually nave the capability of moving from low 
to high volume wartime production on our most important weapon 
systems, we must continue to reduce this deficit. 

The Department of Defense has provided funds in their fiscal year 
1956 budget to continue this program. 

We have also implemented during fiscal year 1955 the Department 
of Defense reconditioning instruction dated July 13, 1954. This 
Department of Defense program provides that idle equipment in 
storage which is not operable shall be made operable to meet future 


mobilization requirements. 
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This completes that portion of my statement on the industrial 
mobilization program, in general, and on the significant changes in 
the fiscal year 1955 program. 

The first project under the program is project 181, ‘‘Reserve plants.” 
This estimate reflects the maintenance and repair costs of departmen- 
tal reserve plants that the Air Force places on a standby status, either 
idle or to support the storage of reserve tools and equipment. We 
will continue to maintain 12 facilities during fiscal year 1956 as indi- 
cated in the justification of estimates. 

The second element of this program is project 182, “Reserve machine 
tools.’ The Air Force estimates that its idle machine-tool inventory 
will increase to 66,700 items by the end oi fiscal year 1956 representing 
46 percent of our total inventory. We estimate a further increase 
during fiscal year 1957 to approximately 50 percent of our total 
inventory by which time the reserve should become relatively stable. 

In addition to funds required for normal storage and maintenance 
of idle industrial equipment, this estimate includes the additional funds 
needed to continue the Department of Defense reconditioning program 
initiated during 1955. 

The third element of the program is project 183 “Industrial pre- 
paredness.”” Manufacturing plans prepared with funds provided from 
this project will reduce the time required for transition from peace- 
time low volume production to a wartime high volume program. 
Typical measures include, engineering for the higher rates, plans for 
such things as subcontracting, plant layout, identification of machine 
tools, manpower recruitment, and procurement of materials. This 
form of contractual planning has been limited to only a select few of 
our top priority weapon systems. 

The estimate for project 184, ‘“Mobilization planning and adminis- 
tration,” reflects the cost of salaries of civilian personnel and travel 
of both military and civilian personnel of the Air Materiel Command, 
who are engaged in carrying out this program. The increase in total 
man-years required is the result of the transfer of 98 personnel from 
project 191 to project 184. This constitutes a change in funding for 
personnel and not an increase in personnel strength. 

As previously mentioned, the Air Force estimate for project 185, 
“Special reserve tool and facility program,’’ was presented to the 
Department of Defense for inclusion in their fiscal year 1956 budget 
justification. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record pages 1-49, 1-51, 1-53 
and 1-54 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
Program 180—Industrial mobilization 


PROJECT 181—RESERVE PLANTS 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956. .............-.-..------.---- $2, 987, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955_-...-....--------------------- 3, 407, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_--.......-----.-------------- 1, 706, 064 


Purpose and scope 
_ This project provides for the cost of maintenance, rehabilitation, security, and 
inspection of Government-ownedfindusirial facilities, assigned to the Air Force 
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from the departmental industrial plant reserve, held in standby condition jn 
eonformance with the Air Force Production Reseive Policy as promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and with the Department of Defense Mobilization 
Production Base Program. 

The Air Force industrial reserve in fiscal year 1956 consists of 12 facilities which 
will be maintained at a total estimated cost of $2,987,000. A detailed comparison 
of the programs for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 follows: 








Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1955 1956 

Air Force plant — 
OS Ss SNR LN ss cass Spb ind dace gnd bo dabinid hana a dn dein’ need udnws $455, 000 $455, 000 
No. 6, Marietta, Ga. (tool-storage warehouse only) ---.------ ap enaiante 189, 000 81, 000 
ge ee a aes at SRS RE Rae ra RS SE SES 1, 040, 000 648, 000 
Dir es SENN, 6 nt gnanndidteie pakhd ksh cenkiscddesdeadtnc$abaabe 90, 000 104, 000 
No. 39, Chicago, Il.......--- canal A= Spe te 2 Bee, By bye 6 Eo aE decane ne 509, 000 421, 000 
Dap GE OC Ne” Oe iia se ee ner ee eden tee eRe tts cde owns 200, 000 222, 000 
No. 42, Palmdale, Calif. (tool-storage warehouse only)-..--..-...--------- 50, 000 75, 000 
TOOL, UREN Ee ccc cnakduslasse lence oich canGabacasbbsclseahosad 180, 000 220, 000 
Di Mn UI) CNR a do sid ob mae ce cae nes sbaskni iene ae bude 100, 000 100, 000 
PO Se SPS Din bng iss sapagt ge te ave vans sacebivdackssauge seaesbenth 541, 000 598, 000 

Engine test cells: 
Ti hn tn<ddanedthnnae sambane te nhernsh Senden saaavasan dest 32, 000 | 33, 000 
Wee, Pressel, WENA. )o- so ce lb kt. sd, aacdacthloeasabehwaals 21, 000 30, 000 
ints oss cat wacdiuee dnak sicanendaekne wiplissteds in alti aoe Ses ata east atc aaa saute | 3, 407, 000 2, 987, 000 


PROJECT 182—-RESERVE MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Pianned program fiscal year T0606. 2. 2 oo ese tul vicsic $15, 847, 000 
‘Pignned ‘program fisea) year 2006.5 - 2.5 5 40s os ob eee cece 16, 022, 674 
Actialbobiigations fisasl year 1954.6 ...2..).ninswin wcsecanscascn 7, 348, 958 


Purpose and scope 


This project provides for the cost of maintaining a reserve of machine tools and 
major times of related production equipment, and includes acquisition, storage, 
maintenance in storage, processing, reconditioning, and issue to contractors en- 
gaged in production of materiel for the Air Force. The program supported by 
this estimate conforms with the Air Force production reserve policy as promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Air Force and the Department of Defense mobiliza- 
tion production base program. 

The major portion of the Air Force inventory of industrial machine tools and 
production equipment will continue to be utilized by industry to support the 
current procurement program in fiscal year 1956. However, as the current pro- 
duction program declines increasing numbers of tools are becoming idle. By the 
end of fiscal year 1956 the idle inventory to be maintained in reserve storage will 
represent an estimated 46 percent of the total inventory of tools. 


PROJECT 183——-INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Planned program, fiscal veer TG56 6 6<.o.4- 55 occ deen eenecenwsen _ $2, 000, 000 
Planned program, Geenl Var Teee. 26 oo. et oe iu cece nne 3, 000, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954......................-.-....- 663, 265 


Purpose and scope 


This project finances special studies, investigations, and analyses, conducted 
by the aircraft and related industries, involving industrial machinery, production 
aids and methods, critical and strategic materials and other essential areas of 
knowledge required by the Air Force primarily identified with the mobilization 
of industry. The primary objective of this program is to reduce the period of 
time required to expand industrial capacity from the current procurement base 
to meet mobilization production requirements in the event of an all-out emer- 
gency. 

The funds provided under this project are contracted with the aircraft and 
supporting industries for planning surveys to determine the production capability 
of licensors, licensees, and subcontractors. These surveys also result in the de- 
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velopment of a complete manufacturing plan to expand from single source to 
multisource producers of critical items and to provide a production structure 
capable of rapid expansion in the event of mobilization. 


PROJECT 184—-MOBILIZATION PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


Planned program, fiscal vear 1956___ _~ a 3 $1, 313, 000 
Planned progra’n, fiscal year 1955____ ~~ , Saetee 684, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_______- hess ‘ 665, 685 


Purpose and scope 

This project finances the administrative cost of the industril mobilization pro- 
gram in the field establishment of the Air Force. Included hereunder are tne 
salaries of civilian personnel and TDY travel costs for both military and civilian 
personnel engaged in carrying out this program. 

A comparison of planned programs for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
follows: 


Fiseal year Fiseal year 





1955 1956 
Number of positions___- ines : 103 201 
Man-years..... -- ; ea aod ; 102 196 
\{mounts: 
Personnel... .......- bon $626, 216 | $1, 214, 090 
Travel__... iia 4 7 52, 814 89, 308 
Contractual services_____- : ‘ 1, 839 4, 232 
Taxes and assessments............-.------ ; 3, 131 5, 370 
iades an Gn he ble. esl ebsites : 684, 000 1, 313, 000 


The increase of 98 positions and 94 man-years reflected in the planned program 
for fiscal year 1956 consists of personnel now engaged in support of the current 
production program but, coincidental with the shift in emphasis from the current 
procurement prcgram to the mobilization planning program, will be required, 
commencing vith fiscal vear 1956, to support the increasing workload in the area 
of industrial mobilization. This does not result in an increase of the total num- 
ber of civilian personnel supported under the “Aircraft and related procurement 
appropriation.”’ It only represents a change in the duties for these personnel 
employed under budget project 191, ‘‘Procurement and production administra- 
tion.” 


ALLOCATION FROM DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Deane. I did have a question with regard to your last state- 
ment, and I would like to have you clarify the matter for me. 

While that is not included in this particular item, it is included 
somewhere else? 

Colonel Nicuous. In the Department of Defense budget sub- 
mission for the Department of Defense itself. 

Mr. Deane. Was that considered the other day? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. In the full committee? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, the funds that we show 
in project 185 for fiscal year 1955, $84.6 million, were actually trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Air Force from the Department of 
Defense reserve machine-tool program. That was the Air Force 
share of the funds available to the Department of Defense for that 
purpose. The justification of the requirement is carried by the 
Department of Defense and not by the Air Force. In effect we are 
carrying out a portion of the total reserve machine-tool program for 
the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Deane. What will be the future policy with reference to 
this fund? 

General Bocarr. I believe, sir, that the machine-tool program 
will be continued and that we will be transferred a portion of whatever 
funds are appropriated to the Department of Defense each fiscal year 
for this purpose until the program is completed. 

Mr. Deane. Is there a breakdown or off-the-record discussion on 
any of these to any extent? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, this program has been before the 
committee for many years. I had hoped to see the day when it 
would level off, but it seems to keep on growing. Even when we get 
a large number of plants and machine tools then, of course, we will 
have another increasing item of expense in maintaining them, super- 
vising their condition and all of that. This is going to be with us for 
years to come. It is just a question of judgment as to how much 
is necessary. 

As I look over some of these specific programs set out in the justifi- 
cation, I would comment that unless we went into each one of those 
in detail we would not be able to pass on the soundness of the program. 

Inasmuch as this is substantially as presented to us in previous 
years and we have gone into it in quite thorough detail at that time, 
I should like to ask this question, Colonel: Is there any particular 
change in the program here as compared with previous years? 

Colonel Nicuots. No, sir. There is just an adjustment for the 
continuing increase in idle machine tools; the normal increase we 
would have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any comment, General Bogart? 

General Bocart. No, sir. The one change in the program which 
constitutes a material increase is in project 184, which reflects the 
transfer of personnel from project 191. This does not result in an 
increase in the combined personnel in these two projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will there be a corresponding decrease shown in 
project 191? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 


EFFECT ON PROGRAM OF IMPROVED FABRICATING PROCESSES 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one other question. Colonel, a few days 
ago I was reading some aviation article which as I recall there seems 
to be underway a new method for making plane wings. Instead of 
having the tremendous number of rivets or screws that we have had 
in the present plane wings, this process would, so the story went, 
eliminate a great deal of that, which, of course, would eliminate the 
necessity for a lot of your tools, to be sure that you have all of your 
perforations in your wings at the right place. 

If that method does develop, if it has not already, where is that 
going to put you in relation to your machine tools that we have been 
procuring, some of which, as I recall it, were in relation to this very 
subject I am talking about? 
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Colonel Nicuots. As a result of the conferences which are taking 
place between both the airframe and engine producers and the 
machine-tool industry I assume that any of these later changes in 
methods will be considered in the development of these new types of 
machine tools. 

Mr. Scrivner. What effect is that going to have on your program 
of procurement? Let us assume that you have some that would be 
used for that particular purpose of constructing wings. What will 
you do with those? Would you still keep them in the inventory or 
would you get rid of them? 

Colonel Nicnoxs. We will use current methods. Since we are only 
procuring a very small fraction of our total requirement we will adjust 
our future procurements to better methods as they are proved. 


VALUE OF CURRENT INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us take a general problem. For instance, we 
have been going into this program of machine tools and production 
equipment now for many years. Maybe you can tell me how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of machine tools and production 
equipment we have already procured. 

Colonel Nicuo.ts. Our current inventory, total active and inactive, 
is 143,000 items. We estimate the value of the inventory at $1.2 
billion. 

REVIEW OF INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. In that $1.2 billion worth of equipment what 
measures do you take to assure yourselves and thereby assure us that 
as you find new processes of manufacturing or producing items you go 
through this $1.2 billion worth of equipment and delete from it any 
of the equipment which is now, as a result of manufacturing progress, 
obsolete. 

Colonel Nicuois. We have a normal disposal procedure by which 
we review items as they become idle from the current production 
program and are received from the using manufacturer. These idle 
tools are reviewed against current methods and future mobilization 
requirements. Those tools which are obsolete are disposed of. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there is constant review? 

Colonel Nicuous. Yes, sir; there is constant review. 


DISPOSALS OF OBSOLETE ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. As a result of that review what do your records 
show as to the disposal of obsolete items of equipment during the 
past 2 or 3 years? 

Colonel Nicnots. Our annual disposals have been running at 
approximately 3,000 to 4,000 items per year. I believe, sir, in the 
justification books we have a projected disposal for 1955 and 1956 
of 2,500 items during the current year, and 300 during 1956. Prior 
years have been running a little higher. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the value of those 2,500 items? 

Colonel Nicnots. We estimate the average initial acquisition cost 
per tool at about $15,000. I would have to compute that; I do not 
have that figure. 
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AVERAGE LIFE OF TOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. How old are most of these tools when they are 
disposed of? What is the average life? 

Coloual Nicuots. The life, of course, will vary, depending upon the 
usage that has been made of the tool. I would really have to get that 
figure for you. I would estimate it to be 10 years or longer. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The tools that the Air Force has disposed of during recent years have had an 
average life of 15 years. The life of a tool depends upon the usage and care it 
recelves. 

We have had individual tools that received consistently good maintenance over 
the years and continued to perform satisfactorily for 17 to 20 years. 


STABILIZATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, this is insurance against some emergency 
which may arise tomorrow, may arise 10 years from now, or may not 
arise for 30 or 40 or 50 years. That being true, there comes a time 
when sometimes your insurance costs you more than it is worth. If 
we are reaching the point now where we have $1.2 billion worth of 
these items in our inventory each year that goes by, and we have not 
had to call upon what we would call here our insurance company to 
perform or make any payment, the question naturally arises: Where is 
this going to go, and when will we reach a cutoff period? 

Colonel Nicuous. As I said in my statement, sir, we expect the 
reserve portion of our inventory to stabilize by mid-1957 at about 
half of our current inventory, which would be approximately 72,000 
items that we would be maintaining in idle standby. The rest 
would continue in use on the current production program. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you get this up to a current procurement, 
would we anticipate that the requests under this program would 
diminish somewhat? 

Colonel Nicnois. The requests under this program will diminish 
to a certain extent once the reserve has stabilized; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You just said that was going to be about mid-1957. 

Colonel Nicuots. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. On the other hand, having built up at this point 
we would anticipate that you would have to have more funds to 
maintain your stabilized reserve supply, would you not? 

Colonel Nicuois. There will be a continuing requirement to 
maintain this stabilized reserve; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis. 


RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Davis. With regard to project 181, your reserve plants, you 
have listed 12 such facilities. For the time being does that cover the 
entire program contemplated by the Air Force? 

Colonel Nicuots. This is for the 1956 yeai; yes, sir. That is the 
entire program. It is the same number as last year. 

Mr. Davis. Are they the same 12 plants? 

Colonel Nicuots. Yes, sir; the same 12 facilities in both years. 
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Mr. Davis. With the exception of a couple of those, they are just 
kept completely in standby, as I understand it. 

Take a few of them for illustrative purposes and tell us where they 
came from. These are completely Air Force-owned facilities, are 
they not? 

Colonel Nicnots. Yes, sir; these are all Air Force-owned facilities. 

Mr. Davis. Take the first one, for instance. Where did it come 
from? 

Colonel Nicuots. This is an aircraft production plant that was 
utilized during World War II and became inactive at the end of the 
war. It has been utilized during the interim period by Headquarters, 
Strategic Air Command and as a machine tools storage site by the 
Air Materiel Command. 

Mr. Davis. Was it built by the Government in the first instance? 

Colonel Nicuots. Yes; initially it was a Government-owned and 
constructed facility. 

Mr. Davis. Take another one with a I'ttle’ different history from 
that, so we will get some idea of this. 

Colonel Nicuoxs. Air Force plant No. 6 at Marietta, Ga., of course, 
is partially active. It is producing B-47’s at the present time, and 
we are actually only using a portion of that facility for storage of 
machine tools. It is actually a production aircraft assembly plant. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield a moment, Mr. Davis? 

How does that Marietta plant compare to other plants in size of 
production? 

Colonel Nicuots. It is one of the largest facilities we have, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is it the largest? I have heard it said it was the 
largest, and I just wondered. 

Colonel Nicuots. If it is not the largest it is one of the largest. 
From my personal knowledge I cannot say it is the largest. 

Mr. Davis. You have one here listed as Nash, Kenosha, Wis. Is 
that actually some space you are renting and holding in reserve that 
is part of the Nash plant down there? 

Colonel Nicuous. There are 21 engine test cells constructed by 
the Government adjacent to the Nash-owned automotive facility. 
Under wartime conditions we would plan to covert that plant to the 
production of aircraft engines, and these test cells would be used for 
the testing of the engines. We are maintaining these cells in a standby 
condition so that they will be useful in a mobilization. 

Mr. Davis. With the understanding that Nash would operate them 
for you? 

Colonel Nicuots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. But Nash has no interest in it financially? 

Colonel Nicuois. They are performing the work of maintenance 
on the cells; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. In a typical case would you have a couple of watch- 
men and then a rotating check of a maintenance crew or something 
like that? 

Colonel Nicnots. Maintenance involves the regular inspection and 
preservation of the instrumentation and equipment and general 
periodic checking as to condition to insure that it is being maintained 
ina manner that will make it possible to reactivate the test cells readily 
in the event of mobilization. 
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Mr. Davis. Let us consider one that is not adjacent to some existing 
facility. Would you have a full-time watchman and things of that 
kind, or how would you handle that? 

Colonel Nicuots. We contract for the maintenance, and the con- 
race provides for inspection and maintenance personnel at the 
facility. 


RESERVE MACHINE TOOLS AND SPECIAL RESERVE TOOLS 


Mr. Davis. How do you differentiate between these projects 182 
and 185? One of them is called reserve machine tools and the other 
special reserve tools. 

Colonel Nicuots. In project 182 we are maintaining idle machine 
tools that are already a part of our current inactive inventory; and 
project 185 is a program to procure long lead-time production equip- 
ment which is needed for mobilization. The equipment that would 
be required during the*early phases of a wartime production program 
is involved there, and it could not be procured in time after the 
mobilization begins. In other words, it would be limiting on any 
acceleration of a wartime program, unless it is in being and available 
to us at the beginning of the emergency period. 

Mr. Davis. None of these tools would be available for production? 

Colonel Nicuous. That is correct, sir. These tools will be re- 
tained for use only in the event of mobilization. 

General Bocart. Mr. Davis, you will note our requirement in 
1956 is zero. The 1955 amount was turned over to us by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and became our program. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS, AND MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


Mr. Davis. Yes. On projects 183 and 184, ‘Industry prepared- 
ness program’ and “Mobilization planning and administration,” 
tell me how those programs fit in with what we ordinarily expect 
the National Security Council would be doing. 

Colonel Nicuots. Project 183 is a program in which we undertake 
specific preparedness projects which result in the development of a 
manufacturing plan to produce a specific item at a given mobilization 
rate. This saves us time. It determines the requirements for ma- 
chine tools to produce at that rate, as well as the manpower require- 
ments and the completion of advance plans for manufacture of the 
product. 

Mr. Davis. Does this have any connection with the National 
Security Council at all? 

Colonel Nicos. Only to the extent that this is one small plan 
within a much larger mobilization plan, in the sense we are planning 
here for the production of a specific product that will be required 
during mobilization. 

Mr. Davis. If the National Security Council had anything to do 
with setting up the requirement or deciding who is supposed to provide 
it, you do not have any direct knowledge of it yourself; is that about 
the size of it? 

Colonel Nicnots. No, sir; I do not have any direct knowledge. 
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General Bocart. This is simply within the overall framework 
established by the National Security Council on a policy basis. This 
is a part of the overall national security program, but it is a very 
detailed part of the preparation for the specific production of one item 
or one series of items. That is the type of study this is. These are 
the details that move into the development, for example, of the 
machine-tool reserve program. These studies actually do develop 
the requirements which are carried in the larger programs, but they 
are only a part of them. They are within the policy framework 
vtablishal by the National Security Council. 

Mr. Davis. You might refer to it in a rather general way as being 
some of the more specific implementation or building in of some of the 
broad requirements that have been outlined by the National Security 
Council. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing at 2 o’clock. 


Turspay, Marcu 8, 1955. 
PROCUREMENT ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


COL. ROBERT J. MARONI, EXECUTIVE TO DIRECTOR OF PROCURE- 
MENT AND PRODUCTION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

H. E. WALKER, CHIEF, MANAGEMENT SERVICES, DIRECTORATE 
OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

R. A. SARCHET, CHIEF, MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We are still in the 100 series here, and the next project which we 
will consider is program 190, and project 191, and project 192 are the 
two projects listed thereunder. 


4vU 4) “4a ua ) a 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


The first project would be “Procurement and production.” 
_ At this point in the record we shall insert page 1-59 of the 
justifications. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
Program 190—Procurement administration 


PROJECT 191—PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Net planned program fiscal year 1956 ____- ad ; $59, 159, 000 
Net planned program fiscal year 1955_ -_- ; 60, 721, 000 
Net actual obligations fiscal year 1954____. . aise erences a 57, 782, 884 








Purpose and scope 


This project provides for the pay of civilian personnel and related operating 
costs required for the performance of procurement and production activities. 


Comparative statement 








ne Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 

Pema eis... = 2 iS... 25.22.5.-i153 bse. . Sa reed $53, 334, 341 $51, 738, 000 $50, 353, 34 
Travel cane ‘ neat 2, 632, 008 2, 598, 500 2, 686, 7A 
Transportation of things 99, 173 97, 000 47, 673 
Communication services. --- --- : Zs ends : 945, 090 1, 220, 000 726, 703 
Rents and utility services_.............-- | 69, 492 60, 000 63, 71 
Contractual services. ---------- Liss..21i, ay) 75, 580 4, 327, 500 4, 342, 5% 
Supplies and materials----.-.--------- +; | 358, 287 320, 000 438, 23] 
Equipment___-- Pee a eh oes) 10, 175 | 10, 000 107, 833 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act_. 258, 738 | 350, 000 392, 194 
re 5 57, 782, 884 | 60, 721,000 | 59, 159, 000 


Mr. Manon. In fiscal year 1954 you had $57 million-plus, and 
your estimated expenditures in 1955 amount to $60 million plus, and 
your 1956 estimate is $59 million plus. 

In other words, you apparently think you will require about the 
same funds for project 191 and project 192 as you had last year? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who is going to justify this request? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our principal witness in project 
191, ‘Procurement and Production Administration,’”’ is Colonel 
Maroni, of the Office of the Director of Procurement and Production 
at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. 

He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please, Colonel Maroni. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Maront. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
This estimate is for project 191, “Procurement and_ production 
Administration.”’” It provides for pay of civilian personnel and 
operating costs required to accomplish procurement, production, 
contract administration and quality control services within the 
United States Air Force. These requirements are involved in the 
purchase and production of materiel for the Air Force. 

The commander, Air Materiel Command, has been designated as 
head of procurement for the Air Force. Under this authority the 
procurement and production program, including local purchase, 1s 
accomplished through a Directorate of Procurement and Production 
at Headquarters Air Materiel Command, 8 Air Force Depots, 8 Air 
Materiel Areas, 19 Air Procurement Districts, and 35 Air Force Plant 
Residencies. 

In all these organizations the prime objective has been to accom- 
plish the buying at less expense than last year. For instance, the 
substitution of paper masters for the reproduction of formal contracts 
has permitted us to transfer personnel formerly in overhead to direct 
operations. 
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The man-years utilized in fiscal year 1954, approved in fiscal year 
1955, and required for fiscal year 1956, and the related programs are 


as follows: 
Man-years 


Procurement 








Total Productive program 

Rillions 
Fi I Bn canialin dened initiiig tae tubvidéedansdaneatpied 11, 273 11, 174 $4.5 
Pe ie ccdccatninasnesenctachdasdceiienasd beads 10, 537 10, 440 5.2 
5.4 


Fins DOR hs as ahs Sie ols ck ee ile stasaaees 10, 235 10, 149 





These productive man-year figures break down into six major func- 
tional areas as follows: 

The first function is that of prime procurement (Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command). Personnel engaged in this function contract for 
airframes, engines, and other major Air Force items. They schedule 
production, review purchase requests, issue invitations to bid, negotiate 
with contractors, prepare dollar estimates of cost of items, make 
awards, and negotiate changes on existing contracts. 


Fiseal vear 1954— Man-vears utilized _ _ __ ee : 1, 362 
Fiscal year 1955—Man-years approved__- 1, 270 
Fiscal year 1956—Man-years required____ 1, 214 


The second function is that of prime procurement (Air Materiel 
Areas and Air Force Depots). Personnel engaged in this function 
contract for aircraft accessories, electrical and electronics equipment, 
and many other miscellaneous items. They receive and review pur- 
chase requests, issue invitations to bid, negotiate with contractors, 
prepare cost estimates, award contracts to successful bidders and 
negotiate supplements and amendments to existing contracts. 


Fiscal year 1954— Man-years utilized _ _ _ _ - -- , ss ra 608 
Fiseal year 1955—Man-yvyears approved___ 676 
Fiscal year 1956—Man-vears required____ 707 


The third function is that of local purchase. Personnel engaged in 
this function accomplish the procurement of supplies and services 
required by the Air Materiel Areas and Air Force Depots, to satisfy 
local requirements generally for immediate consumption. They also 
process prime procurement actions when the immediate urgency for a 
particular item necessitates use of the less complex and speedier local 
purchase methods 


Fiscal year 1954— Man-years utilized_ _ - 648 
Fiscal vear 1955—Man-years nr: 657 
Fiscal year 1956—Man-vears required __ 824 


The fourth function is that of field contract administration and 
quality control performed by the Air Procurement Districts and Air 
Force Plant Residencies. Personnel engaged in this function are con- 
cerned with the administration of Air Force prime contracts, sub- 
contracts, and contracts administered for other Government agencies. 
Included are procurement quality control personnel who review and 
approve contractors’ quality control systems and inspect and accept 
material and technical data. In manufacturing facilities having a 
large dollar volume of contracts, quality control and contract admin- 
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istration personnel are stationed on a permanent basis, whereas a 
facility with a small dollar amount of contracts is visited periodically, 
As of December 31, 1954, there were 179,550 separate contracts 
requiring quality control work. These contracts were distributed 
among 4,115 separate plants. 


Fiscal year 1954—Man-years utilized _ _ __...........-....-------.---- 7, 253 
Fiscal year 1955—Man-years approved_-_-_-__........-.---------------- 6, 804 
Fiscal year 1956—Man-years required __..............---.--.--------- 6, 404 


The fifth function is Headquarters, Air Materiel Area staff surveil- 
lance. Personnel engaged in this function exercise staff jurisdiction 
over personnel in the Air Procurement Districts and Air Force Plant 
Residencies. Included are specialists in quality control, production, 
industrial property accounting, and contract administration. 


Fiacal year 19564—Man years utilised... ....-..----deencecnsapesescene 655 
Fiscal year 1955—Man-years approved__-_------ ae tia Gils 6 5 od ts tate in os ea 450 
Fiscal year 1956— Man-years required ......-.....--.--.-.--.------.-- 566 


The sixth and last function is that of Headquarters, Air Materiel 
Command Staff. Personnel engaged in this function exercise staff 
jurisdiction over Air Force procurement and production activities 
worldwide, consisting of the Air Materiel Areas and Air Force Depots 
of the Air Materiel Command, Continental United States commands, 
and overseas commands. Included are specialists in procurement, 
production, quality control, contract administration, and industrial 
property accounting. 


Fiseal. year 1954-—Man-veare utilized... - :. 2. eon enon chee nso d-e- 648 
Fiscal year 1955—Man-years approved_____.......------------------- 583 
Fiscal year 1956—Man-years required.._............-..---.--.----..-- 434 


The project 191 total dollars obligated in fiscal year 1954, programed 
in fiscal year 1955, and requested for fiscal year 1956 are as follows: 
Pee 
: SORE RA ee a ean cc eteccwe ny ee Uee 

ascmionam an ii cate rae Sal sci arm ae ace: ia: ts 4 

This estimate was developed on the basis of fiscal year 1956 workload 
projections in each functional area as follows: 

1. Prime procurement (Headquarters, Air Materiel Command): 
8,900 contractual instruments. 

2. Prime procurement (Air Materiel Areas and Air Force Depots): 
23,850 contractual instruments. 

3. Local purchase: 290,000 procurement actions. 

4. Contract administration (Air Procurement Districts and Air 
Force Plant Residencies): 158,700 active contracts. 

5. Staff surveillance (Air Materiel Areas): 6,404 personnel in Air 
Procurement Districts and Air Force Plant Residencies. 

6. Staff surveillance (Headquarters, Air Materiel Command): 
9,715 headquarters (prime procurement) and field personnel. 

The computed requirement of 10,149 man-years is based on an 
anticipated 5 percent increase in work output per person over fiscal 
year 1954. 

As a result of the continuing management improvement program 
being emphasized by the Air Force, the following improvements were 
installed during 1954: 

1. Reorganization of the Directorate of Procurement and Pro- 
duction at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command was accomplished 


Fiscal year 1954__- 
Fiscal year 1955_-_. - _- 
Fiseal year 1956 
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in July 1954. The present organization, which conforms to the lines 
of a large industrial concern, has a Deputy Director for Procurement, 
a Deputy Director for Production, and a Deputy Director for Mobili- 
zation Planning. The functions of these deputies are similar to those 
of vice presidents in industry. This new organization has made 
dealings with industry easier since comparable points of contact have 
been established. 

2. The Air Force is continuing an intensive program to accomplish 
a maximum amount of subcontracting to small businesses that the 
prime contractor finds consistent with efficient performance of the 
contract. 

3. A new publication, the Air Force Procurement Instruction, 
containing instructions governing the conduct of all Air Force pur- 
chasing and contracting, was prepared — the joint efforts of 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command and Headquarters, USAF. 
The significant achievement of this yearlong project was the con- 
solidation of a 4-foot stack of 4,000 separate procurement regulations 
into 1 manual 4 inches thick. 

The improvements enumerated above are just some of the accom-- 
plishments carried out by the Directorate of Procurement and Pro- 
duction at Headquarters Air Materiel Command during 1954. 

I now refer to the budget justification for Project 191 which starts 
on page 1-58 of the budget justification book. 

Mr. Manon. We have before us this book of justifications and I am 
looking at page 1-59, which shows a breakdown of these funds, and 
that page has already been submitted for the record. 

Mr. Manon. We have before us these other justifications, which 
are somewhat similar to your statement here, which we will not put 
in the record. 

It appears that this program is running along about like the program 
for the current fiscal year, so far as money is concerned? 

Colonel Maront. Yes, sir. 


PERSONAL SERVICES OBLIGATIONS AND MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Manon. I suppose that in ‘‘Personal services’”’ you have obli- 
gated a considerable sum during the current fiscal year. 

I am looking at page 1—59 and the first item, ‘Personal services.” 

Colonel Maront. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Manon.: How much of that money is obligated? 

Mr. Sarcuet. Do you mean for fiscal year 1955, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Sarcuet. On December 31, 1954, approximately half of it was 
obligated, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Do you expect to obligate all of the funds which you 


requested, and secured last year, for ‘‘Personal services’’? 

Mr. SarcHet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you said it before, but the number of people 
or man-years involved in this entire project is something over 10,000? 

Colonel Marontr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the figure as to an increase or decrease from 
the standpoint of man-years between the current fiscal year and fiscal 
year 1956? 
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Colonel Maront. In fiscal year 1954 the figure for productive 
man-years was 11,174; for fiscal 1955 it was 10,440, and in fiscal 195¢ 
it is 10,149. 

Mr. Manon. All right; that is almost the same program. 

Colonel Maront. Yes, sir; but there has been a slight decrease. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not learn to do a better job through experi- 
ence, and can you not do the same amount of work or even more work 
with fewer people? 

Colonel Marontr. That is something which we are constantly 
striving for, sir, but it is a slow educational program. As I stated 
in my prepared speech there is a decrease of 5 percent in computed 
man-year requirements for fiscal year 1956 in anticipation of increased 
efficiency. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, we have talked from time to time 
about your contracting processes, and it seems that this statement 
more or less enters into the picture. 

General Bocarr. This is the overall presentation; yes, sir; this is 
the magnitude of it. 

Mr. Manon. When we have our hearing on the actual procurement 
work with respect to specific items and so forth, we will get more of 
this kind of thing? We will get more details? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, did you want the exact figures 
on the obligations? 

Mr. Manon. No; I just assumed that since this was ‘‘Personnel,”’ 
you would obligate it at about one-twelfth per month. 

General Bocarrt. Yes, sir; that is just about the way it is going. 
There actually was, for the Procurement Administration Program as 
a whole, $37 million obligated by the end of January, you see, with 
$30 million yet to go. 

Mr. Manon. These other items, including ‘““Travel’’, ‘“Transporta- 
tion of things’, ‘Communication services’, ‘Rents and utilities”, 
“Contractual services’, “Supplies and materials’, ‘‘Equipment”, 
“Federal insurance contribution’, and so forth, run in the range of 
$9 million, and they seem to be approximately the same as last year. 

General Bocart. That is right. 


REVIEW OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Does the Air Force really go through these items each 
year, and undertake to find ways of reducing the cost, and reducing 
the expenditures? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; these items are subjected to a detailed 
review and a justification of the requirement for each item in detail 
at the Air Materiel Command. 

They are reviewed by the staff of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Materiel at Headquarters of the Air Force, and then again reviewed 
by the Budget Advisory Committee in detail, and the justification 
for the total amount then is finally approved by the recommendation 
of the Budget Advisory Committee. 
. It is approved by the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Air 
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TRAVEL 


Mr. Manon. Who are the people who incur these travel expenses, 
generally speaking? 
~ Colonel Maront. They are the civilian and military personnel in 
the Procurement and Production function of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. 

Mr. Manon. Is their travel essential to the procurement program? 

If you did not have this travel, what would be the effect? 
Colonel Maroni. Our Procurement and Production Program would 
be severely hampered. For example, the majority of the work ac- 
complished by our field activities is performed through visits to 
contractors’ plants. In addition, project office personnel visit manu- 
facturers to work out procurement and production details in con- 
junction with plant residency people and the contractor. As you 
know, in the quality control function we now do this by periodic visits 
to the contractor’s plant to check the quality control system rather 
than by individual inspection of production items. 

Mr. Manon. When we go into the procurement program next 
Monday, or whenever we do get into it, we can explore some of these 
matters further. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Deanr. How many people are involved in the travel item? 

Colonel Maront. Well, it would be approximately 40 percent. I 
am including the people in the field, the District personnel, the Air 
Force Depot personnel, and to a lesser degree, the people at Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command. 

Do you happen to have that information, Mr. Sarchet? 

Mr. Sarcuet. The total trips in fiscal year 1956 budgeted for 
military and civilian personnel runs about 33,000. 

Mr. Deane. You budgeted for 33,000 trips? 

Mr. Sarcuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What was the total mileage? 

Mr. Sarcuet. Sir, I do not have the total mileage, but the average 
miles per commercial round trip, was 1,191. 

Mr. Deane. For the record, I wonder if you would furnish, 
accurately, the total number of people who travel, if that does not 
involve too much work? : 

Colonel Maront. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Approximately 4,000 of the total military and civilian personnel are expected 
to make one or more trips in 1956. Total mileage will be about 39 million miles. 

Mr. Deane. You gave us the total number ef trips which was 
listed at 33,000 but would that total involve overseas trips? 

Mr. Waker. There might be just a little overseas travel, but 
very few such trips. 

Mr. Deane. Is a good deal of money involved 1n this item? 

Colonel Maront. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What is the mileage rate allowed? 

Mr. Sarcuer. We use a figure for regular mission travel of 4.26 
cents per mile, sir. 

Mr. Deane. How much per mile? 

Colonel Maront. Roughly 4 cents per mile. 
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Mr. Deane. Does that travel encompass any per diem or any extra 
expenses? 

Mr. Sarcuet. No, sir; that is the cost for the transportation only. 

Mr. Deane. They are, of course, regularly salaried people of the 
Air Force, and civilians? 

Colonel Maron. Yes, sir, as well as military personnel. 

Mr. Deane. It would be interesting to know the number of people 
involved, if you would submit that information for the record. 

Colonel Maront. We certainly will. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Approximately 4,000 military and civilian personnel will make a total of 33,00) 


trips during fiscal year 1956. On page 1-63 of the justification book, under travel, § 


we have the estimate that 30,000 trips will be made requiring commercial trans. 
portation, and 27,500 of these trips will require pre diem in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Deane. Is it possible for these people to ride Air Force planes? 

Colonel Maront. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Do they use Air Force planes? 

Colonel Maronr. Whenever possible, they do. However, some of 
our civilians object to riding military aircraft primarily because of 
restrictions on their insurance policies. 

Mr. Deane. Would you indicate in regard to the number involved 
there, how many travel by regular Air Force transportation as con- 
pared with commercial transportation? 

Colonel Maront. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Of the 4,000 travelling in fiscal year 1956, it is estimated that 480 or about 12 
percent will go by military aircraft. 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner? 


INSPECTION 


Mr. Scrivner. When we are talking about quality control, that is 
actually what we used to refer to as inspection; is it. not? 

Colonel Maront. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is just a more highfalutin’ designation, prob- 
ably resulting from the fact that this committee became very dissatis- 
fied at one time with the apparently large number of inspectors on the 
payroll, and when we started going into it, then we found that the 
designation had been dada, and they became quality control 
personnel. 

REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL 


There has not been so much reduction in the number of personnel 
as we had thought we might expect. 

I do know that on page 1-59 of the justifications you state that 
there is a decrease of 5 percent in resulting man-year requirements in 
anticipation of increased efficiency. 

Do you think you are going to hit it? After all, these years, these 
quality-control men should become quite adept, with more experience 
by your manufacturers, and knowing what the requirements are; 
there should not be as many difficulties in that as there has been in 
previous years. 

Calon Maront. As the items become more complex and as you 
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facilities which would require quality control or inspection, then the 
need for the number of people will either stay the same or increase. 
But our continuing goal is to try to reduce the number of people 
engaged in this function. We are continually striving in our day-to- 
day operations to do a bigger job and a better job with less people as 
evidence by our 5- percent cut in computed man-year requirements 
because of increased efficiency. However, in the field of quality 
control or inspection, there is a point of diminishing return. Constant 
surveillance on the part of our quality-control people will prevent 
delivery of inferior products, which could, in the final analysis, affect 
safety of flight of our aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. But, the number has not come down so much as we 
might have expected. The big rush of crash programs is over, and 
just as a matter of increased experience, it would seem as though your 
producers would just automatically turn out a more acceptable item, 
and that your need for inspectors would gradually decrease, but we 
have not seen much of it. 

I hope that next year there will be a little more encouraging report 
made. 

INCREASE IN CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. What composes your ‘‘Contractual services,’’ which 
this year are proposed at approximately the same amount as they 
were last year, $4.3 million? 

What services are those? 

Colonel Maront. A big portion of the contractual services, making 
up the $4.3 million figure. involves a $3 million item for nonresearc h 
and development testing by commercial testing laboratories. This is 
first article and qualification testing which is over and above the 
capacity of the Wright Air Development Center to do. 

Primarily, it concerns itself with items which are nonresearch and 
development testing. That is the type of testing we would do on 
electronic items such as receivers, transformers, and antennas. 

The remainder of the money goes for repairs, maintenance, storage 
of Government-owned vehicles, packing and crating office furniture, 
and equipment, alterations and repair on leased property, repair of 
office equipment, and so on. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The next question is, Why do we have the sharp 
increase from 1954 to 1955? As we look back, we see that in 1954 the 
amount was only $75,000 for contractual services. Of course, we do 
note that there was a drop in personal services in 1954 to 195 95, but 
that drop in personal services was not so great as the increase in con- 
tractual services. 

Colonel Maront. The one big item which makes up the difference 
between fiscal year 1954 of $75,000 and the increase in fiscal year 1955 
to $4,327,000 is the $3 million item for contractual services in the 
nonresearch and development testing area. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did you get along without it in 1954? 

Colonel Maron1. What was happening at the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center was that more and more of their testing | time and testing 
capability in the way of technicians and engineers was being utilized 
on testing items which were not research and development items. 
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This resulted in two things; first, their primary mission effort on pure 
R. and D. testing was being diluted and secondly, they were getting 
further and further behind in their work. In some cases, first article 
acceptance and qualification work was delayed by about 1 year. 

The decision was reached at that time that they would go out and 
contract with commercial testing laboratories to do this nonresearch 
and development testing. 

Mr. Scrivner. You got along during that time with the personnel 
which you had for $53 million, although you dropped $2 million in 
personnel, but when you dropped $2 million in personal services, you 
jumped up to $4 million in contractual services. 

It looks as if you are just shifting the load from one program to an- 
other, and it costs us twice as ‘mm 

Colonel Maront. Well, in this type of testing the item which would 
normally be tested by the Wright Air Development Center Labora- 
tories which are out at Dayton, would now be passed to a commercial 
testing laboratory on a contractual basis for test and report to the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; let us take it from the reverse angle, then: 

Were you able, when you started using contractual services, to cut 
down the number of personnel required, inasmuch as you are taking 
this load off the Wright Air Development Center? 

Colonel Maront. Rather than reducing the number of personnel, 
it freed the people who were there for the pure research and develop- 
ment type of testing. 

Whether there was an actual reduction in personnel in the labora- 
tories, I do not know since that information is not within the scope of 
project 191. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question was asked awhile ago: How did you 
get along without this in 1954? 

You only had $75,000 worth of contractual services in 1954, and the 
Air Force got along pretty well, did it not, in 1954? 

Colonel Sénneeh, I was going to say that I would have to bring 
someone from the Wright Air Development Center in on that question, 
sir. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this is an area of testing which 
had been carried out by the Research and Development Command, 
and which was shifted over to the Headquarters of the Air Materiel 
Command, because it was interfering with the work of the develop- 
ment engineers and was taking them off those jobs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you show me a corresponding decrease in the 
Research and Development request which would offset this increase? 

General Bocart. I doubt it, sir. As a matter of fact, this is an 
overloading that they were trying to carry and were not carrying 
successfully, and one of the results of this switch has been a very 
material speedup in the release of engineering specifications on 
modifications and things of that nature from the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center to the procurement people. In other words, they are 
doing the job that they are supposed to do, and have been released 
for that job by having this acceptance testing done as contractual 
services. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It takes dollars and manpower to do the job, 
whether the job is done by the Wright Air Development Center or 
whether it is done by someone else. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they were doing that job, it took men, and it 
took dollars. 

Now, you have shifted it away to another group of men and dollars: 
under the title of “Contractual services.” 

If that were true, it would stand to reason that there should be a 
corresponding, or almost substantially corresponding, decrease in the 
request for funds for your other services. 

General Bogart. Except for the fact, sir, that the work which was 
being done in accomplishing this job was detracting from the other 
work. Our payoff is an increased efficiency in getting out these 
WA-44’s, which are the forms on which they make the engineering 
specifications available to the procurement people, and there has 
been a very marked decrease in the time cycle. 

Mr. Scrivner. To boil it down, you have just started spending 
about $4 million more than you have been spending? 

General Bogart. That is right; for contractual services, but there 
is not a net increase of $4 million for the project. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it is a net income of $4 million. 

General Bogart. You have got an intangible effect here. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as this committee and the taxpayers are 
concerned, it is an increase of over $4 million. 

General Bogart. That is correct for the item ‘Contractural 
services.”’ 

Mr. Scrivner. You are, perhaps, doing more work, however. 

— Bogart. It is an increase of $3 million for the project as 
a whole 

Mr. Scrivner. You are perhaps doing more work, but there has 
been a substantial increase in expenditures? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long is this going to carry on? 

General Bogart. This will be a continuing requirement now, 
because the job is transferred to the Air Materiel Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, once it gets started, it keeps on, and prob- 
ably even grows? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duane. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 

Mr. Deans. Does that complete your statement, Colonel? 

Colonel Maronr, Yes, sir. 
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Turspay, Marcu 8, 1955. 


PRocvREMENT Contract AuDIT 
WITNESSES 


COL. J. J. IRWIN, ASSISTANT FOR FIELD OPERATIONS, AUDITOR 
GENERAL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

Cc. E. KROECK, BUDGET OFFICER, AUDITOR GENERAL, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK BOGART, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP. 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PRO- 
GRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Mr. Deane. We shall now move to the next project, and will you 
introduce it, General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. Our next project, Mr. Chairman, is project 192, 
which is ‘‘Procurement contract audit.” 

Our principal witness in this project is Col. James J. Irwin, who is 
the Assistant for Field Operations, of the Auditor General, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Comptroller of the United States Air Force, and he 
has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert page 1-66 
of the justifications. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
Program 190—procurement administration 


PROJECT 192--PROCUREMENT CONTRACT AUDIT 


Planned program fiscal year 1956_____-- ivy a __._. $6, 824, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955_________-- oe SRS uz ide 6, 480, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954__________-- et es nix Gatek: eas 5, 848, 844 


Purpose and scope 
This project provides for the pay of civilian personnel and related operating 
costs required for performance of procurement contract audits. 


Comparative statement 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


Item 1954 1955 1956 
Personal services (including Japanese eneenene SEE. ee $5, 576, 210 $6, 142, 992 $6, 482, 509 
GMM ii inches hed ctanbtebcnal dia Kpubiadn vigunhb nokinesBayos 242, 535 271, 400 269, 707 
PERITONEAL OT TEI 0 ia bs wh ern ddidccccdaddcksscswsnuent 6, 399 8, 000 8, 875 
Federal employees group life insurance................-------- 0 18, 808 21, 626 
Federal insurance contribution... ~~ --~_- iaced ce ance abteradlbeacgentaSoacuicerseal 23, 700 38, 800 41, 283 
5, 848, 844 6, 480, 000 6, 824, 000 


Mr. Deane. We are glad to have Colonel Irwin with us. Colonel 
Irwin, will you have a seat, and proceed promptly with your state- 
ment? 

Colonel Irwin. Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Irwin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this estimate under budget program 190, project 192, will provide 
for civilian personal services and related operating costs of procure- 
ment contract audit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 

The administration of the Air Force Procurement and Production 
Program is the primary responsibility of the procurement organization. 
Independent contract cost audit is an essential part of contract 
administration. Auditing of procurement contracts costs is the 
responsibility of the Auditor General. The Auditor General is the 
internal auditor of the Air Force who functions on an independent 
basis under the direction of the Comptroller, Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. Who is the Auditor General? 

Colonel Irwin. Maj. Gen. K. E. Webber. 

Mr. Deane. Has he been before our committee? 

General Bocart. No, sir; he has not. 

The amount of $6,824,000 which is requested for project 192 is 


included in the program 190 estimate for fiscal year 1956. Our 
estimated fund requirements are based on prior years’ experience. The 


measurement factor is audit services performed in relation to the 

volume of Air Force expenditures for procurement during a fiscal yea 
The composition of this estimate for fiscal year 1956 is compared in 

the following summary with the estimate for fiscal year 1995. Actual 















































experience for fiscal year 1954 is also indicated. 
Actual, fiscal year | Estimate, fiscal year | | Estimate, fiscal year 
1954 | 1955 1956 
= need —— wld —_——— 
Number | Amount Number | Amount Number | Amount 
sei 7 | oiamanta ————— 
Estimated procurement contract ex- ' 
penditures, in billions................|_......--- bess | 8.6 |____.. $8.6 
Estimated total man-year require- F se tae * a, 
as Dik a ace addi bias Binds mishides | eT TN ick: 1, 236 
Less military man-years.---- eaempun as Bee BON inns aa EP tecuweues |" 110 
Civilian man-year requirements __-_--__|_..--.---- ig OY ie cnn oe 1, 126 
Net adjustments for lapses (unable to | 
hire) and terminal leave _-_-_-.- pac oiidacon sd 1S tue Osc. 7 
Civilian man-years to be funded ____._- be wsecbinnbal 969 |. 1,068 | 1,119 
Average annual basic salary_____- ee $5,676 |..........| $6,674 |........_.| $5, 707 
The low salary GS-2, $2,750 to $3, 230_- 1 2, 910 | 3 | 2, 830 3 | 2, 883 
The high salary GS- -14, $9, 600 to $10,600_ 14 9, 786 | 14 9, 886 | 14 | 9, 986 
Funds requested for civilian personal | | 
ic daxtigeks a -mcteeiddicetennddddses 5, 567, 605 |..........| 6, 134, 300 ere 6, 473, 817 
WI eed odeccnacchectacancse ; th ge ks GE ietisasenas 269, 707 
Transportation of things (PCS civil- 
a i ie ec aals Gi i naneheoctn! a iti ait tat 8, 875 
Other contractual services: 
Japanese auditor-interpreters. . -_-- |---2------ BOG lasscennnds SE cctonnn 8, 692 
New insurance law --- -..------- Scouse ant ees va | 18, 808 |....... 21, 626 
Taxes, FICA (rate increased from 114 | 
to 2 percent; bases from $3,600 to 
WU ER addorcstale then ete mec... | | 41,288 
2s Set Le ee ee | 5,848,844 |......__.- | 6,480, 000 |... | 6, 824, 000 
| 
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Mr. Deane. How many personnel are involved in that travel item? 

Colonel Irwin. Approximately 350. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed. 

Colonel Irwin. Audits are made in connection with procurement 
under two principal types of contracts: The cost-reimbursement type, 
commonly referred to as cost-plus-a-fixed fee, and the price-redeter- 
mination type. The factors and computations used to determine 
man-year requirements are supported by statistics produced from 
field audit installation’s operating reports. Application of our exper- 
ience factors to the $8.6 billion estimated procurement expenditure 
results as follows: 





| Type of contract 


Fiscal year 1956 
Cost reim- Price redeter- 
bursement mination 














I IIE ai iiss Bochcp ae ns Jddd dean dbeeesundadcketedey 


$2, 400, 000, 000 | $6, 200, 000, 000 
OOP IIES PAIGE D . tocns cvnhoniettasithitinctincamewhtebunicw dt kandelekts 537 686 





1 There is an additional requirement of 13 man-years for audit liaison activities at Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command. 


The auditors serve the Air Force in various ways by auditing con- 
tractors’ records of costs, surveying their accounting systems, and 
supplying technical accounting advice to procurement officers. In 
many cases, surveys are also made of contractors’ accounting systems 
and initial bid proposals prior to the award of contracts. In subse- 

uent negotiations the amounts of such proposals are frequently re- 
duced in establishing contract prices. Experience in auditing con- 
tract expenditures during fiscal year 1954 as set forth in audit reports 
indicated that reductions in contract costs during fiscal years 1955 and 
1956 should exceed $500 million annually. 

Constant efforts are being: made to obtain better utilization of 
audit personnel through: 

1. Improved auditing methods and techniques and training of 
personnel ; 

2. The cumulative effect of experience with contractors accounting 
policies and procedures; 

3. Improved contractor cooperation; 

4. The cumulative effect of experience of contractor personnel in 
the accounting and general performance under Government contracts. 

Over the last several years reductions in personnel at individual 
contractors’ plants have been made. However, total personnel 
requirements have remained constant because of offsetting factors 
such as an increased number of contractors and contracts. Improve- 
ments in the Auditor General program have been recognized by the 
General Accounting Office. Today, for the most part, the General 
Accounting Office is devoting its efforts in the audit of Air Force 
contracts to a periodic review of the effectiveness of the Auditor 
General program at field installations. 

The funds requested for project 192 will provide the protective and 
constructive audit services directed by Public Law 216, 81st Congress, 
which established the Comptroller system and internal audit require- 
ments. It will provide audit jurisdiction of more than 11,000 
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procurement contracts totaling more than $8 billion. It is estimated 
that some 7,000 formal audit reports will be issued for the use of 
buyers, negotiators, and other procurement officials responsible for 
contract administration. 

The requirements for auditing are shown in the estimates on pages 
1-66 through 1-68 of the justifications. 

Mr. Manon. We have those pages before us in the book of justifica- 
tions. 

COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS 


It would seem, Colonel, that the appropriations for most items are 
upward, and ever upward. 

Your obligations in fiscal 1954 were $5.8 million and last year they 
were $6.4 million or, rather, the current fiscal year estimate is $6.4 
million. 

Then, your estimate for 1956 is $6.8 million. 

Is this item going to continue to go upward? 

Colonel Irwin. Well, sir, the spaces which we have indicated in our 
requirements— 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean the manpower spaces? 





NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Colonel Irwin. The manpower spaces; yes, sir. We hope to get 
closer to filling these spaces in the next fiscal year than we have this 
year. 

: In 1954 we had 131 spaces which lapsed as we were unable to employ 
the type of people who had the capabilities which we were looking for. 

Mr. Manon. Did that hurt in any way? 

Colonel Irwin. Well, yes; it did. 

Mr. Manon. In what way did it hurt? 

Colonel Irwin. It precluded us from getting into certain areas of 
contract expenditures which we would otherwise have gotten into. 

Mr. Manon. If you had gotten into those other areas, what do you 
think may have happened? 

Colonel Irwin. Well, we might have done a more complete audit 
job for the Air Force; we had to utilize our personnel in the most 
critical areas. 

Mr. Manon. What good does an audit do? 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF AUDIT 


Of course, I realize that you have to have audits, but actually, what 
money does it save, and what efficiency does it promote, and what 
concrete thing can you point out from the standpoint of efficiency or 
economy which you are accomplishing with this $6 million annual sum? 

Colonel Irwin. Well, in fiscal year 1954, we had an actual reduction 
of $48 million in the audit of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. We had 
an actual reduction of an additional $37 million in the case of fixed- 
price contracts, in which our exceptions were sustained 100 percent 
when the contract prices were redetermined. 

We had an additional savings of $268 million which pertained to the 
balance of the fixed-price contracts which we audited. This resulted 
in approximately 60 percent of our exceptions being sustained. 
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These areas total an actual savings of $353 million. 

In addition, there are three other areas of cost reduction, but it js 
not possible to place values upon them. They involve the application 
of these same types. of reductions to the uncompleted portions of the 
contracts which we audited, and also the application of these same 
types of reductions to related contracts which are being performed 
concurrently by the same contractor, and also the application of 
these same types of reductions to any follow-on contracts which might 
be placed with that contractor. 

Mr. Manon. These efficiencies and economies that you speak of 
were brought about by reason of project 192, ‘‘Procurement Contract 
Audit’’? 

Colonel Irwin. Yes, sir; we have audited the contractors’ books 
and accounts, and also their cost statements which they had sub- 
mitted for the purpose of price redetermination. These exceptions or 
questioned costs were pointed out in our audit reports for use by the 
procurement people who negotiate new prices. From that point on 
it becomes a team project where the procurement representative 
takes our findings, and arranges a negotiation conference with the 
contractor. In most cases our auditor is represented at the conference, 
and these cost reductions which I mentioned result when the procure- 
ment people negotiate reduced contract amounts. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that except for these audits, 
most of these savings or reductions would not have been made? 

Colonel Irwin. Well, I would answer that question this way: 

We called these exceptions to the attention of the procurement 
people who did something about them. 


Mr. Manon. Would anyone else have called these exceptions or 
these matters to the attention of the right people if you had not done 
it? If you had not called these matters to the attention of the right 
people, is there anyone else who would have done it? 

Colonel Irwin. I doubt it; I do not know who else would have done 


it. 

Mr. Manon. When we have this overall hearing on procurement 
policies, this is the kind of information which you want to present, 
General Bogart. 

General Bocart. That is exactly right; that is part of the informa- 
tion which we shall present. 


PROBLEM OF OBTAINING QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Are you able to obtain men of real quality to do this 
kind of work? 

Colonel Irwin. Sir, we have about 150 certified public accountants 
on our staff. 

Mr. Manon. Do you obtain people and keep them, or is there a 
considerable turnover? 

Colonel Irwin. We have just entered into a program which we hope 
will prove very beneficial. 

The Air Force has worked out a plan with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, whereby we will employ young men who are graduating from 
college who have degrees in accounting. We will bring them in at the 
entrance salary level. 
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Mr. Manon. What do you pay a young graduate in accounting, as 
a beginning salary? 

Colonel Irwin. That figure is $3,410 per annum. His grade would 
be GS-5. 

Mr. Manon. How fast do your promotions go ordinarily? 

Colonel Irwin. They will get promoted to a GS-7 upon completion 
of 6 months service, if they qualify. 

Mr. Manon. What would that grade pay? 

Colonel Irwin. $4,205 per annum. That is grade GS-7. 

Mr. Manon. Who is the civilian at your left? 

Colonel Irwin. Mr. Kroeck. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been in this business, Mr. Kroeck? 

Mr. Krorck. I have been with the Auditor General for 4 years, sir. 

Altogether, I have been in Government budget and fiscal activities 
since 1935. 

Mr. Manon. All of us Democrats and Republicans on the com- 
mittee are hopeful that through improving your techniques you will 
be able to do a better job for the taxpayers, and also from the stand- 
point of national defense. 

Have you seen any real improvement in your brief span of 4 years 
in this particular job? 

Mr. Krorck. Yes, sir; I have seen the organization improve its 
own methods and techniques, accomplishing more with the people 
which it has. 

Mr. Manon. Have you reached a reasonably satisfactory degree 
of efficiency as yet or not? 

Mr. Kroeck. I would say that we have not reached the stauration 
point. Until we reach that, we do not know just how far we can go. 

Mr. Manon. There is a lot of room for improvement, then? 

Mr. Krorck. There is some room for improvement I am sure. 

Mr. Manon. What is retarding this program toward a more im- 
proved situation? 

Mr. Krorck. The first thing uppermost in my mind from my 
experience with the program is obtaining sufficient qualified personnel. 

Mr. Manon. Can you elaborate a little further? 

I know what is wrong with my office in some way and I think I 
could tell you about it if it were pertinent to this hearing, but tell 
us what is wrong with yours and what can be done about it. 

Mr. Krorck. As I said, sir, the main trouble is not having suf- 
ficient qualified personnel. That problem is being solved by our 
training program and that will solve the bulk of the problem 

Mr. Manon. In other words, your main problem is sufficiently 
well qualified personnel? 

Mr. Kroeck. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any other suggestion? I think that is prob- 
ably very important. I know it is in my office. You have to have 
good people working for you and they are hard to get and after you 
get them, they are hard to keep. 

What else could you do to improve these contract audits? I am 
talking to you and I want your views. I am not asking for the 
colonel’s views. 

Mr. Kroeck. Well, of course, we have attempted to obtain better 
people and in obtaining better people, of course, you have to pay 
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higher salaries. So, in an effort to obtain and then keep these people, 
we are trying to pay them the highest salary possible. 

Mr. Manon. Are you trying to say that a little higher pay would 
promote efficiency and enable you to get and keep better personnel? 
Is that what you are trying to say? 

Mr. Krorck. I do not say it would promote efficiency, but it 
would help us to get and keep personnel. 

Mr. Deane. How much are you paying a CPA who comes into 
your organization? 

Mr. Krorck. They can get up to the GS-13 or GS-14 grades at a 
salary of $8,360 or $9,600. 

Mr. Deane. How does that salary compare with the salary of a 
certified public accountant in Washington? 

Mr. Kroscx. I think they would be about approximately the same, 
Is that correct, Colonel Irwin? 

Colonel Irwin. Depending upon the grade they hold. The fact 
that he was a CPA would not necessarily establish his pay grade in 
the Government. 

Mr. Manon. The pay scale is about the same throughout the 
Government service. 

However, what would be the comparison in private industry, insofar 
as you know, with people who do comparable work? 

Is that your question, Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Drane. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do people who do comparable work on the outside 
make more or less money than people in this Audit Division? 

Colonel Irwin. Could I answer that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Colonel; what is your answer? 

Colonel Irwin. It is my opinion, based upon the records which we 
have observed in the contractors’ plants, that the top men—the chief 
accountants and the comptrollers and supervisors—get quite a bit 
more than the Government workers. However, in the lower bracket 
of clerical personnel, I think that the Government employees are 
ener as well, if not better than some of the contractors’ per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Irwin, you have heard the questions which | 
asked of Mr. Kroeck. What would be your response to those questions 
as to what is wrong and how can we get a better and improved situa- 
tion? 

Colonel Irwin. Well, I think that we have a very fine organization. 
We have been improving it since 1940. We have made many changes 
in our program, as well as working with contractors, to improve their 
controls and records in order to do a better job so that we would not 
require so much manpower. I think that our organization is a very 
aggressive, active organization. I think our people are entirely 
congnizant of thier responsibilities and they are trying to keep abreast 
of their profession, and I would sum it all up by saying that the 
problem is one of obtaining qualified people to help us do the job. 

Mr. Manon. That is your main problem? 

Colonel Irwin. Yes, sir. 
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QUESTION OF EFFORTS TO INFLUENCE EMPLOYEES TOWARD FAVORING 
CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Manon. Have you ever observed any efforts on the part of 
private industry to influence the military or civilian employees of the 
Air Force in the direction of unreasonable leniency toward the con- 
tractors? 

Colonel Irwin. I know that for some time Air Force supervisors 
have been alerted in that regard; and I know that the top military 
is taking a firm position in rebutting it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any instances, or have there been any 
instances coming to your knowledge of undue influence or improper 
action by the employees of the Government, military and civilian, and 
private contractors who do business with the Government? 

Colonel Irwin. No, sir, and my memory takes me back to the end 
of World War II. 


IDENTIFYING AND REPORTING SAVINGS 


Mr. Deane. Colonel, to whom do you bring attention the savings 
which have been referred to? 

Colonel Irwin. To the attention of the procurement representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Deane. Where? Here in Washington? 

Colonel Irwin. No, sir. Most of them are at Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command. 

Mr. Deane. Which Assistant Secretary is supposed to be riding 
this particular area of responsibility? 

Colonel Irwin. The Assistant Secretary for Financial Management. 

Mr. Deane. Who is he? 

General Bogart. Mr. Garlock, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is he the Assistant Secretary who said that he had a 
limited amount of personnel in his group? 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Deane, he responded to a question in that 
regard to say that he had three deputies but that the full staff of the 
Comptroller, General Stone, was available to him and worked as his 
staff in the same sense as they would if they were really part of his 
immediate organization. 

Mr. Dranr. Do I understand that if there are any savings so far as 
these contracts are concerned, you people are the ones who are going 
to have to find them? 

Colonel Irwin. Well, some might be found by a contracting officer. 
The reductions which I mentioned were found by us and called to the 
attention of the Air Force people responsible for the contracts. 
Whether someone else would have found them, I do not know. 

General Bocart. Mr. Deane, these are normally the overcharges 
and irregularities that are picked up by the Auditor General and his 
findings are used in connection with the price renegotiation and price 
redetermination procedures. Now, before that takes place, the con- 
tracting activity and the procurement agency, all the way down, go 
into all of these costs and attempt to negotiate the best possible prices 
and they are the principal representatives whom you have heard re- 
ferred to here in the various contractors’ plants, and they are person- 
nel of the procurement people and not of the Auditor, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Let me ask Mr. Deane’s question this way, if I may, 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Are your principal savings or reductions achieved in 
the Audit Branch represented here by the present witnesses, or in 
other fields? 

General Bocarrt. I would think, sir, just offhand, that the principal 
reduction in costs are actually achieved during the initial contract 
negotiations and that these are savings which result from the finding 
of irregularities of one type or another. In other words, the actual 
negotiation of cost in the first contracting action is where the costs 
are usually materially reduced. 

Mr. Deane. I have noticed these statements which have been 
presented of four or five pages and, perhaps, they are presented in the 
best way that you could present them in order to justify your case, 
but it seems to me, if I were preparing them, I would put some life 
into them to the point where I would state the final summations as 
1, 2, 3, or 4 definite accomplishments. The chairman has actually 
had to draw that information out of the witness in justification of the 
request. That is my observation and that is true in a number of 
cases. 

Are these statements prepared under your supervision, General 
Bogart? 

General Boaart. Yes, sir; these are prepared in accordance with a 
pattern. The objective in most cases is to meet questions which have 
been raised previously with regard to these programs. 

Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, in response to that, I would point 
out that for years now one of the most often made request is for 
‘“examples.’”’ In other words, we will have a general statement and 
we will say “for example.” We have been asking for the examples 
and I am surprised that there have not been more of those set out. 

General Bogart. I have not been having them put in illustrations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of those illustrations are always good to pin- 
point a general statement. 


CHANGE IN PROJECT STRUCTURE 


Is project 192 a new project? I do not recall it. 

General Bogart. Sir, last year we had project 191 which included 
both “Procurement and Production Administration” and ‘Procure- 
ment Contract Auditing.” 

As a result of the comments of the committee last year 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is a new project? 

General Bogart. It is a new project, although it was carried as a 
part of project 191 previously. 

Mr. Manon. It is a part of the “Scrivner program.”’ 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, if it is good, it is a part of the “Scrivner 
program,” but if it was bad, we will not give my name. 

Mr. Manon. It is probably good because it highlights this par- 
ticular aspect of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was dissatisfied last year. I thought they had a 
good story to tell, but they just did not do a good job of telling it. 


ae eo ene 4 ee 


—_ 
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Mr. Manon. If you will insist upon it and encourage them, you 
can get them to justify these things. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. On the record. 


EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS AND ECONOMIES ACHIEVED 


General Bogart, in relation to the program in connection with 
Colonel Irwin’s statement of savings brought about by the activities 
of the program, I would suggest that some of the examples of savings 
be pinpointed for the record so that if any question arises on the floor, 
we can say, “All right, here was the colonel’s statement, and also here 
are some specific examples where they actually saved some money.” 

Colonel Irwin. I have some examples which I could give if you 
would like to hear them. 

(The following was submitted:) 


1. Reduced engine costs 

The auditor advised the contractor that his costs of $135 million ineluded $6 
million of costs not admissible under the 6 contracts he was performing. Con- 
sequently, the contractor submitted $129 million of costs for consideration when 
the prices of the articles were to be redetermined. 

Audit advice was furnished the contracting officer by the auditor for use in the 
price redetermination conference. This audit advice pertained to items of a 
nature which required settlement by negotiation. The redetermined prices 
were $6.25 million less than the $129 million of costs proposed by the contractor. 

Result of audit action—the Air Force reduced costs by $12.25 million. 


2. Lower accessory cost 


A large accessory contractor recently claimed contract costs of $29.5 million. 
Upon completion of the audit, the contracting officer negotiated a settlement with 
the contractor for $26.3 million, or a reduction in the costs claimed of $3.2 million. 

Cost reduction was effected with respect to material and other direct charges 
of $0.7 million, labor of $0.1 million, and overhead of $2.4 million. 


8. Profits returned to Air Force 

A report was made to procurement officials by the Auditor General that what 
appeared to be very high profit rates had been realized by an Air Force contractor 
for fire control systems. 

As a result, procurement personnel initiated negotiations with the contractor 
which resulted in a return to the Government of ,$5.4 million. 


4. Production experience evaluation reduces engine costs 


A large engine manufacturer claimed costs of $293 million at the priee redeter- 
mination point. Upon consideration of the auditor’s findings, the contractor 
reduced this claim by $24.8 million. $19.6 million of the reduction applied to the 
contractor’s projected cost of deliveries for the next 6 months, and resulted from 
the auditor’s application of a labor efficiency curve to proposed labor costs, and 
ascertainment that material estimates were excessive. The balance of $5.2 million 
applicable to completed production included $2.4 million of interdivisional profit 
and $2.8 million of excessive charges for material shrinkage, field service charges, 
obsolescence, tooling, and related general and administrative expenses. 


5. Overstatement of cost 


A contractor’s claim of $15 million for the completed portion of the contract 
for aircraft component parts was negotiated for $13 million as a result of the 
auditor’s recommendations. The reduction in costs of $2 million was, in a large 
measure, made up of excessive material and indirect charges which were not 
determined properly by the contractor. 

The contractor’s proposal of $96.7 million for the uncompleted portion of the 
contract was negotiated for $86.7 million, based on the findings indieated above. 

The auditor’s recommendations resulted in actual total reductions in costs of 
$12 million, or approximately 11 percent of the $111.7 million costs proposed by 
the contractor. 
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6. Duplicate charges 


A large aircraft manufacturer in making a claim of $27 million for spare parts 
overstated the material costs $1.9 million by inadvertently duplicating the same 
material charges under both experienced and prospective costs. 


7. Reduced airframe costs 


A subcontractor submitted a cost proposal of $65 million for a partially com- 
pleted contract for airframe component parts. The auditor’s recommendations 
were used to negotiate the completed portion of the contract for $5.3 million less 
than the original proposal. 

In addition, it is estimated that the application of the audit findings to the 
uncompleted portion of the contract will result in $14.7 million further reductions 
in costs. 

The total actual and potential reductions in costs on this contract therefore 
are $20 million. 


8. Reduced jet-engine costs 


A contractor submitted a proposal of $29.5 million as a basis for redetermining 
the prices of jet engines and accessories being manufactured. This proposal 
included $2.8 million for items delivered and $26.7 million for the uncompleted 
portion of the contract. Using the auditor’s recommendations, the contract was 
negotiated for $27.4 million, or a reduction in costs of $2.1 million. The actual 
reductions involved the following cos, areas and amounts: 


Reduction in material waste and spoilage allowances, and downward Million 
revisions for intracompany material billings.._._................-_.--- 
Reduction in factory overhead rates applied to labor 
Reductions of production tooling costs, production engineering costs, waste 
and spoilage expenses, and general and administrative expenses 


9. Reduced overhead rates 

An audit analysis was made of overhead rates proposed by an instrument 
manufacturer. The audit report provided the basis for negotiating lower overhead 
rates. These negotiated rates applied to Government contract labor costs for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1954, amounted to approximately $1.5 million. 


10. Reduction of indirect expenses 


An airplane manufacturer submitted a cost proposal of $40 million for items 
delivered under 5 price redetermination contracts. The audit of these proposals 
indicated excessive rates for various indirect expenses and the following cost 
reductions were negotiated: 


Manufacturing expense 235, 000 
Engineering expense 10, 400 
General and administrative expense 351, 800 
Allocation of home office expense 555, 800 


1, 153, 000 


Proportionate adjustments in these indirect expenses will be made in the $125 
million uncompleted portions of these contracts. 


11. Excessive engineering expenses 


A contractor submitted a cost statement of $86,175 for price redetermination 
purposes. This claim was for the procurement of airplane component parts. 

It was negotiated for $44,617, or a reduction in cost of $41,558. The negotia- 
tion was based on the auditor’s recommendation that engineering expenses, 
recorded as direct costs on this contract, be disallowed, as well as a pro rata amount 
of general and administrative expenses. 


12. Commercial airline 


A commercial airline submitted a final cost statement in the amount of 
$2,592,000 for price redetermination purposes. It was negotiated for $72,200 
less than the statement as a result of information furnished by the auditor regard- 
ing unallowable accrued termination pay and physical inventory adjustments. 
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13. Eiminating material overcharges 


The audit of a $25.2 million final price redetermination proposal by an airplane 
manufacturer revealed $1.7 million in material overcharges which were conceded 
by the contractor. These material overcharges represented duplications, errors 
in pricing, and inventory and coding adjustments. 


14. Failure to reconcile actual to estimates 


A cost statement of $63.5 million was submitted by a manufacturer of spe- 
cialized equipment. A revised price of $61.9 million was negotiated as a result 
of the auditor’s recommendations. 

The $1.6 million reduction in costs concerned the completed part of the contract 
and consisted principally of inventory adjustments for variances, and the adjust- 
ment of estimates and contingencies to actual costs. 

A further reduction in cost of $1.4 million is anticipated based on cost trend 
data furnished by the auditor and applied to the contractor’s proposal of $31.8 
million for the uncompleted portion of the contract. 


15. Reduced overhead rates 


An audit of overhead items of $1,331,143 claimed by an oil company on a 
research contract provided information which was used to negotiate a reduction 
of $464,569 of this claim. 


16. Reduction of terminating claims 


In auditing a termination settlement claim of $3.9 million for aircraft accessories, 
$1.4 million of the costs were found to be inapplicable. 


17. Reduction of incentive fees 


Preliminary cost studies were made by the auditor in connection -with a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract with incentive provisions for the manufacture of air- 
planes. The target costs proposed by the contractor for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the minimum fee amounted to $47.6 million. Analysis of this proposal 
by the auditor resulted in a $5.2 million reduction of target costs. This reduction 
decreased the minimum fee proposed by the contractor by $0.3 million. 


18. Reduced air mileage rates 


An airline contractor exercised its privilege under the dispute clause and 
appealed for price increase to the Board of Contract Appeals. The auditor was 
requested to review the contractor’s records on a historical basis to establish the 
actual mileage costs. 

An audit of $8 million of overhead and direct costs revealed that $1 million of 
those costs were not applicable to the contract. 


19. Overstated indirect expense 


A contractor making engine component parts submitted a cost statement of 
$22 million. An audit was made and the cost statement was compared with 
experienced costs. This comparison disclosed that the contractor had made 
excessive estimates for indirect salaries and supplies, small tools and special tooling, 
and engineering expense. 

The actual reduction in costs effected as a result of the auditor’s reeommenda- 
tions amounted to $2.1 million. 


20. Realism pays dividends 


A large manufacturer of crash fire trucks submitted a cost statement for $40.1 
million which was negotiated at $35.5 million resulting in an actual reduction of 
cost of $4.6 million. The major portion of this reduction resulted frem the use of 
a realistic rate for general and administrative expense computations. The rate 
used by the contractor was unrealistic in that it had no relation to the overhead 
experienced by him. Other items included in the reduction were overstated sub- 
contract costs, excessive material handling costs, and overhead expenses not 
applicable to the contract. 


EXPERIENCE OF COLONEL IRWIN 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, what is your experience as an auditor? 
Colonel Irwin. I have been with this organization since 1940. 
Mr. Scrivner. Are you a certified accountant yourself? 
Colonel Irwin. No, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What training do you have in auditing? 

Colonel Irwin. I went through school and college. 

Mr. Scrivner. What school did vou attend? 

Colonel Irwin. I attended Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you study accounting and auditing? 

Colonel Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, what officer did you say was in 
charge of this activity? 

General BoGart. General Webber—Mayjor General Webber, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. He was not here last year, was he? 

General Bogart. No, sir; General Rampy was the auditor general 
and he was replaced by General Webber. - General Webber has been 
in Finance and Audit for, I believe, about 15 years. 


COMPARISON OF 1955 AND 1954 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. Taking projects 191 and 192 together and putting 
the figures together, what is the comparison in your request this year 
and last year? 

General Bocarr. It is shown on pages 1-58 as against last year. 
Our 1955 estimate was $61 million last year and our 1955 estimate is 
now $67 million. Our 1954 actual was $63.6 million as compared with 
last year’s estimate of $64.8 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is going up a little and going up a little and yet 
with the crash program of Korea over and with a stabilized procure- 
ment program, should we not expect to see some reduction as your 
program levels off and as your efficiency increases in both of these 
programs? 

General Bocarr. I think, sir, that these programs can be expected 
to stay about level with the level of activity that we have now. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, next year we should not see any 
increase in requests? 

General BoGcarr. I should think it would be very close to the same 
amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel Irwin. 

General Bocarr. That concludes our 100 appropriation. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 9, 1955. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Amounts available a <r 
a Pee mee 
Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 
} 





Appropriation or estimate _- -_- rau $600, 000, 000 | $674, 364, 000 $400, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward _-- 662, 851, 938 1, 083, 794, 302 1, 150, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations 7 456, 600, 000 1, 936, 241 ; 
Reimbursements from other accounts 118, 388, 090 74, 140, 000 38, 245, 000 
Anticipated payments to be received in future | 
years from reserved balance, sec. 110, Public | 
Law 778 , oe ee 645, 000, 
Total available for obligation ___ 1, 837, 840, 028 2, 479, 234, 54: 1, 588, 245, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward amie —1, , 083, 794, 302 | —1, 150, 000, — 250, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred ‘ Bade cxel 754, 045, 726 1, 329, 234, 54: aL 338, 245, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
% Aircraft and related procurement, Air | 
Force’’____ ‘ : 36, 230, 875 14, 818, 36 
“Maintenance and ope rations, Air Force’’_- 17, 851, 190 
“Goods and services paid by the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Berlin 
Magistrat”’ 11, 107, 970 39, 958, 552 
Comparative transfer to ‘Research and penne 
ment, Air Force’? _- a ee —12, 381, 723 | —40, 296, 205 


Total obligations- _ _-_- ; a bss oat 806, 854, 038 | 1, 343, 715, 259 | 1, 338, 245, 000 


Note.—The unobligated balance carried forward, as shown in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
columns, together with obligated balances shown in the ‘‘Analysis of expenditures’’ schedule, takes 
account of anticipated payments from reserved balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: June 30, 
1955, $645 million; June 30, 1956, $445 million. 


ennenane by activities 





Description 


oo . Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1954 | 1955 1956 





Direct Obligations 


1, Weapons, ammunition, and assist takeoff units.___......__| $59, 147,020 | $196, 355, 278 $189, 187, 000 
2. Ground powered and marine equipment 97, 116, 481 73, 737, 046 34, 218, 000 
3. Electronics and communications equipment____.__...__~-- 325,181,172 | 419, 394, 440 594, 236, 000 
4. Training equipment- - -_______--_- | 46, 623, 474 81, 104, 122 48, 099, 000 
5. Other major equipment . 160, 397, 801 203, 984, 373 84, 260, 000 


Total direct obligations..._.____- i Be ea i a : 688, 465, 948 974, 575, 259 950, 000, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


. Weapons, ammunition, and assist takeoff units _.| 103, 309, 032 204, 043, 000 218, 945, 000 
. Ground powered and marine equipment---__.._- 7, 281, 935 , 231, 000 2, 350, 000 
3, Electronics and communications equipment aaa 1, 224, 229 58, 233, 000 3, 663, 000 
. Training equipment- 1, 147, 446 548, 000 104, 000 
5, Other major equipment 5, 425, 448 | 2, 085, 000 53, 183, 000 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
I | 118, 388, 090 369, 140, 000 388, 245, 000 


a 806, 854, 038 |1, 343, 715, 259 | 1, 338, 245, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


— 


Summary 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees------..-.--.---- cmaaeaaaee 
Number of employees at end of year 


Direct obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions... 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


01 


Total personal services.............--.-.-- dessedeed 
Transportation of things 
Other contractual services 
REE eee See: alla elisa 
Equipment 


Subtotal _ -- 
Deduct portion of foregoing subtotal obligated and reported 
by other agencies in related allotment schedules 


03 
07 
08 
09 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 


Actual, 1954 


Estimate, 
1955 


Estimate, 
1956 











$3, 973, 148 | 
1, 410 | 


$1, 177, 142 
1, 400 | 
8, 700 | 

"+1, 187, 242 | 

10, 000, 000 





5, 419, 340 | 
238, 623, 493 | 
626, 524, 607 | 


34, 282, 182 
243, 141, 015 
803, 894, 967 


$607, 013 
1, 400 
8, 700 


617, 113 
000, 000 
899, 159 
216, 011, 300 
737, 741, 841 


15, 





890, 139, 040 
201, 673, 092 | 


1, 092, 505, 406 
117, 930, 147 | 


970, 269, 413 
20, 269, al 





688, 465, 948 


103, 309, 032 | 
15,079, 058 


118, 388, 090 | 


| 974, 575, 250 


54, 043, 000 
315, 097, 000 


369, 140, 000 


950, 000, 000 


18, 945, 000 
369, 300, 000 


388, 245, 000 





806, 854, 038 1, 343, 715, 259 


1, 338, 245, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 


Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 


$1, 691, 561, 062 
1, 329, 234, 543 


Estimate, 1956 


$2, 044, 719, 364 
1, 338, 245, 000 


Obligated balance brought forward 


$2, 368, 400, 532 
Obligations incurred during the year 


754, 045, 726 
3, 020, 795, 605 

—1, 936, 241 
—74, 140, 000 


Subtotal 3, 382, 964, 364 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years 

Reimbursements 

Payments anticipated in prior years from reserved bal- 
ance, sec. 110, Public Law 778 


Obligated balance carried forward 


3, 122, 446, 258 
— 456, 600, 000 aa i 
— 118, 388, 090 —38, 245, 000 
— 200, 000, 000 


i, 691, 561,062 |—2, 044, 719, 364 —2, 219, 719, 364 





Total expenditures 855, 897, 106 


900, 000, 000 


925, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -_...........-.--.----- 
Out of prior authorizations 


} 


39, 000, 000 
861, 000, 000 


37, 000, 000 
888, 000, 000 








855, 897, 106 { 
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Summary of obligations by budget program 


Title | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
a) patry (4) 


Direct Obligations 
| Weapons, ammunition, and assist take-off units | $59, 147, 020 | $72, 267,329 | $182, 187, 000 
Ground powered and marine equipment | 97,116,481 | 43, 867, 544 28, 218, 000 
| Electronics and communications equipment | $25,181,172 | 557, 288, 591 405, 236, 000 
| Training equipment | 46, 623, 474 54, 503, 446 50, 099, 000 
Other major equipment 146, 828, 874 | 162, 313, 441 26, 887, 000 
Classified project 13, 568, 927 45, 097, 683 32, 373, 000 
Obligations, fiscal year 1955 and 1956 program..__| 688, 465,948 | 935, 338, 034 725, 000, 000 
Less portion of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 pro- 
grams to be obligated in subsequent fiscal years 329, 000, 000 131, 000, 000 


606, 338, 034 594, 000, 000 





Obligations incurred in fiscal year 1955 and 1956 against 
prior year program funds j 356, 000, 000 








Total direct obligations | 950, 000, 000 





\ 


Reimbursable obligations 


Regular Air Force activities: | 
Weapons, ammunition, and assist takeoff units....| 103,309,032 | 59,043, 000 945, 000 
Ground powered and marine equipment 7, 281, 935 | 4, 231, 000 2, 350, 000 
Electronics and communications equipment--.---.| 1, 224, 229 8, 233, 000 31, 663, 000 
Training equipment 1, 147, 446 548, 000 104, 000 
Other major equipment.-_........-.----- ahead ition 5, 425, 448 | 2, 085, 000 | 3, 183, 000 





Subtotal, Regular Air Force activities | 118, 388, 090 74, 140, 000 | 38, 245, 000 


MDAP common items (reimbursable obligations | 
against amounts reserved in accordance with sec. | 
110, Public Law 778): 

210 Weapons, ammunition, and assist takeoff units__._| | 145,000,000 | 218, 000, 000 

230 Electronics and communications equipment------- | 150,000, 000 | 82, 000, 000 

270 Other major equipment 0 | 50, 000, 000 


Subtotal, MDAP common items 295, 000,000 | — 350, 000, 000 





Total reimbursable obligations 369, 140,000 | 388, 245, 000 


Total obligations | 806, 854, 038 |1, 343, 715, 259 | 1, 338, 245, 000 


| 





Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearings. We will 
give consideration to day to ‘Major procurement other than air- 
craft.”’ 

General Bogart, did you have a preliminary statement on this or 
some other subject you wished to present to the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON FUNDS AVAILABLE AND CARRYOVERS 


General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, before we start on the details of 
the programs within this appropriation area I should like to attempt 
to explain the general appropriation sheets and tie them in to the green 
sheets, to clarify the funding for this appropriation for this year. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Bocart. May I refer to page 2-2, sir. 

You will note that at the top of page 2-2, the first line shows 
“Appropriation or estimate.’’ In 1954 we had an appropriation of 
$600 million. In 1955 our appropriation was $674,364,000. Our 
1956 estimate for new obligating authority is $400 million. That is 
our request for fiscal year 1956 for new obligational authority. 
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Now, may I ask you, gentlemen, to turn to page 2-16, which is the 
first page following the green sheets. I should like to present oy 
program. 

If you will look at the line marked “Obligations fiscal years 1955 
and 1956 program” you will note that our actual obligations in fiscal 
year 1954 were $688,465,948. Our fiscal year 1955 program js 
$935,338,034. Our program estimate for fiscal year 1956 is $72) 
million. 

That ties in with our request of $400 million for new obligating 
authority, in that we are showing an unobligated, unprogramed 
carryover from prior year funds of $325 million which is applicable 
to our 1956 program and, therefore, reduces our request for new 
obligating authority from $725 million to $400 million. 

Mr. Manon. What was the carryover or unobligated balance 
picture for fiscal year 1954 and the estimated figure for fiscal year 1955? 

General Bocarrt. I have those figures here, sir. If I may go to the 
green sheets I think I can give you the whole story on that. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Do these figures agree? Are they 
compatible? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; they are compatible. It is a matter ot 
presentation, sir. 

The only way you can get to the green sheets from these figures 
is by some rather extensive additions and subtractions, to make it 
come out. 

If you will look at pages 2-8 of the green sheets, sir, you will see we 
show under the 1954 column a figure of an unobligated balance carried 
forward from fiscal year 1954, shown as a minus, “of $1,083 ,794,302. 

Mr. Manon. That is down at about the sixth or seventh line? 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Mauon. Unobligated balance carried forward, $1 billion plus. 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That represents several years, does it? 

General Bogart. Yes; that is from 1954 and prior years, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem that that should be a plus rather than 
a minus. 

General Bocart. You have to subtract it, sir, to get the next line, 
which is the obligations incurred. 

Then you will note that that $1,083 million is carried up into the 
next column as the unobligated balance brought forward; the second 
figure in the 1955 column. 

That figure of $1,083 million contains $275 million which we orig- 
inally estimated as unobligated at the end of that fiscal year. 

You will recall that in fiscal year 1954 we planned to apply $260 
million of our estimated unobligated carryover to the fiscal year 1955 
program, thus reducing our need for new funds. The remainder of 
the estimated unobligated balance represented first destination trans- 
portation. We were assuming in the President’s fiscal year 1955 budget 
that all other programed funds would be obligated. That is the 
thing which we have changed this year. 

T he balance represented recovery of prior years’ obligations of $207 
million more than we anticipated during fiscal year 1954 and $36 mil- 
lion in additional reimbursements received over and above those 
anticipated. 
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The remainder of $565 million represented the balance of our unob- 
ligated programed requirements. In other words, we would have 
forecast there under our present system approximately $840 million 
as an unobligated carryover instead of a figure of $275 million. 

The reason for that unobligated carryover I believe we covered in 
our previous presentation. In this case a great deal of that is in the 
military interdepartmental purchase requests and other items, such as 
engineering changes and so forth. 

Mr. Deane. Do you not think it would be helpful if you could 
recapitulate this on one sheet of paper for the record? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; I intend to provide a tabulation. 

Mr. Deane. Not a paragraph or a statement, but the items blocked 
off so that you could read them right down and see the picture at a 
glance. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You are reading from a statement, are you not? 

General Bocart. I am trying to reconcile these figures, sir. I will 
provide a tabulation for the record on this. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Reconciliation of estimated June 30, 1954, unobligated balance reflected in the 
President’s fiscal year 1955 budget with actual balance shown in President's fiscal 
year 1956 budget 

[Millions of dollars] 


Estimated June 30, 1954, unobligated balance as shown in President’s 
fiscal year 1955 budget: 
For 1st destination transportation in subsequent years 
For application to fiscal year 1955 program 


Estimated unot ligated balance, June 30, 1954__-_----_- 


Recovery of prior year obligations in fiscal year 1954: 
Actual, as reflected in President’s fiscal year 1956 budget__- - 456. 6 
Estimated, as reflected in President’s fiscal year 1955 budget__ 250. 1 


Actual in excess of estimate_____-___- es tered ; 206. 5 


Reimbursements in fiscal year 1954: 
Actual as reflected in President’s fiscal year 1956 budget_____- 118. 4 
Estimated, as reflected in President’s fiscal year 1955 budget__- 82. 4 


Actual in excess of estimate _--- - 
Remainder of unobligated programed balance 


Actual unobligated balance, June 30, 1954, as shown in 
President’s fiscal year 1956 budget__.-...-.--.-------- 


General Bocart. On this same page 2-8 under the 1955 column 
there is a figure of $645 million, which is the fifth line on the sheet 
from the top. That is the anticipated payments to be received in 
future years from reserved balance, section 110, Public Law 778. 
That is the MDAP, which has now been put into our accounts. That 
represents the undelivered portion of prior year MDAP programs 
which have been applied into this appropriation on an anticipated 
rembursement basis. 

If you will look at the second figure below that you will see a total 
of $1,150 million indicated as an unobligated balance carried forward. 
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That is carried into the fiscal year 1956 and it includes $350 million 
of the reimbursable MDAP money, which gives us a balance of $800 
million out of this $1,150 million of Regular Air Force activity which 
is carried over unobligated. That is the second figure in the 1954 
column, the $1,150 million. 

That $1,150 million also includes the $325 million of unprogramed 
carryover which we are applying against the 1956 program, which 
reduces our requirement for new obligating authority to $400 million, 
The remainder of $475 million unobligated at the end of fiscal year 
1955 represents funds programed and needed to support our existing 
procurement activities. 

In the fiscal year 1956 column you will see the same figure. You 
see the carryover of $1,150 million. That includes our $325 million, 
so that our total available for obligation including reimbursements, 
which are $38 million, the third figure, comes to $1,588,245,000. 

We are forecasting an unobligated balance to be carried forward 
into fiscal year 1957 of $250 million, which calls for an obligational 
activity in fiscal year 1956 of $1,338,245,000. 

We believe that this figure of $250 million is a realistic unobligated 
carryover in view of the fact that we have accomplished most or 
our reprograming activity as a result of both the change to the 137- 
wing program and the war plan revisions which I mentioned earlier, 
which have had a considerable effect on our requirements in certain 
of these program areas for fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Gitutetre. General Bogart, the $250 million, for the informa- 
tion of the committee, does not include any MDAP moneys carried 
over and would be comparable to $475 million of programed funds 
estimated to be carried over at the end of 1955 against regular Air 
Force activities. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gitterrr. As you have just described. 

General Bocart. That is correct. 

Mr. Gittertrs. So that we are reducing our carryover according 
to our current estimates, realistically made, from $475 million at the 
end of 1955 to $250 million at the end of 1956, as we now see it. 

General Bogart. That is right. May I go off the record just a 
minute? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Grutetre. Mr. Chairman, it is a little confusing for all of us. 
I just want to emphasize that what General Bogart has said is that 
the $250 million expected to be carried over into 1957 is a program 
carryover, and he is, therefore, desirous of comparing it with the 
program carryover which we estimate at the end of 1955. That 
program carryover at the end of 1955 is $475 million; is that correct, 
General Bogart? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you completed your statement? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. ‘The rest of the green sheets, sir, are the 
self-explanatory breakouts of obligations by activities. I believe that 
there is no particular question with regard to them. 

Mr. Manon. This is a very com plicated subject. We will not 
belabor it further at this time. If ans be we can return to it. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 9, 1955. 


Weapons, AMMUNITION, AND Assist TAKEOFF UNITS 


WITNESSES 


COL. JAMES A. WATSON, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, ARMA- 
MENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS, 
MATERIEL 

DONALD G, SHARP, ACTING CHIEF, AMMUNITION AND WEAPONS 
SECTION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a statement to present with regard to 
program 210? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. Program 210 is “Weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and assist take off units.’”” Our principal witness in this area is 
Lt. Col. James A. Watson, Chief of the Requirements Branch of the 
Armament Division in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 
He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, what was your assignment before you took 
over your present position? 

Colonel Watson. I came to Headquarters, United States Air Force 
from the Far East, sir. I was the wing materiel officer of a fighter- 
bomber wing in Korea. 

Mr. Manon. Did you ever have any experience in the procurement 
of ammunition or weapons prior to that time? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir; I have considerable background as an 
ordnance and ammunition officer; not directly in the procurement, 
sir, but in the supply. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have anything to do with the actual procure- 
ment, or do you have anything to do with it now? 

Colonel Watson. Sir, the Air Force procurement is handled by the 
Navy and by the Army. The only item that the Air Force procures 
is a jet-assist takeoff unit. 

Mr. Manon. Under those circumstances is it necessary for you in 
performing your duty to be an expert in the pricing of weapons and 
ammunition? 

Colonel Watson. I do not know about the term ‘“‘expert’’, sir. 
We must have considerable knowledge of this since we do direct the 
procurement to the Air Materiel Command. We are responsible for 
monitoring the program, the cost of the program, and the require- 
ments. 

Mr. Manon. But do you actually negotiate with contractors and 
buy this material yourselves? 

Colonel Watson. We do not. That is handled by the Army and 
the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. That is handled by the other services? 

Colonel Watson. It is, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That has been the practice for years? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir; it has been. 

Mr. Manon. In what way are you able to figure out how much 
money you want here? 
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Colonel Watson. Well, sir, we take the planning documents put out 
by the Directorate of Operations and the Directorate of Plans, which 
contain all the factors necessary to the computation of the gross 
requirement. When this plan is computed we then detecmine the 
requirement and the quantity of that requirement to be procured in 
any certain year. 

Mr. Manon. Then you call in the other services to do the 
negotiating? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir; we do. We then direct the Air Materie] 
Command to place these orders with the other services. 

Mr. Manon. You have a general statement? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Watson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
program 210 as presented here is comprised of three projects: 

(1) Project 211, consisting of all weapons except aircraft guns. 

(2) Project 212, consisting of all conventional ammunition, includ- 
ing all types of bombs, rockets, pyrotechnics, and small caliber 
ammunition. 

(3) Project 213, consisting of solid fuel assist-take-off units. 

No funds are requested in this estimate for weapons or assist-take-off 
units. Assets of weapons now on hand are sufficient to meet require- 
ments through fiscal year 1956. Requirements for newly developed 
assist-take-off unit to be produced at the Blue Bonnet plant at 
McGregor, Tex., have been funded in previous years to provide for 
initial production, beginning in fiscal year 1956. 

The funds requested in fiscal year 1956 pertain only to project 
212, ‘‘Ammunition.”’ 

The ammunition project is subdivided into three categories: (1) 
combat items, (2) training items, and (3) service test items. 


COMBAT AMMUNITION 


Considering first the policies and objectives relating to the procure- 
ment of combat ammunition, you will recall General Dau’s statement 
to the committee concerning the attainment of our mobilization 
reserve materiel requirement. I should like to outline briefly the 
specifics of the mobilization reserve materiel requirement as it applies 
to this program. The gross requirement for each item of combat 
ammunition is developed from the factors contained in the planning 
document. This document provides us with the aircraft strength, 
deployment by area, planned sortie rate, ammunition load, and 
ammunition expenditure rate by type of aircraft. Having deter- 
mined the time phased requirement for an item of ammunition, we 
must next determine what portion of the gross quantity can be ob- 
tained from the production base, or conversely that quantity which 
cannot be obtained from the production base, in the early phases of a 
war, for this is the quantity that we must place in the mobilization 
reserve. This method of computing the mobilization reserve require- 
ment can be more clearly illustrated by use of a chart (first graphic). 

Identification of this item, together with the requirements and 
production data, is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Colonel Watson. This method of computing the mobilization re- 
serve materiel requirements is used for each individual item of combat 
ammunition, since the quantities, production rates, number of facili- 
ties, and so forth, vary for each item. 

Our objective then is to obtain the full mobilization reserve require- 
ment for each item in our program. We are proceeding with the 
acquisition of these reserves at the most economical rate commensurate 
with operational acceptability. There are advantages to this method 
in that: 

(1) It provides the advantage of having operating facilities for a 
longer period of time, thereby decreasing the time required to expand 
and mobilize production in the event of war; 

(2) It minimizes our investment in stockpiles that are expensive to 
store and maintain; 

(3) It provides flexibility, permitting us to expand or contract 
production as changing programs dictate. 

I wish to stress that exceptions to this policy are made for items 
that are critical to our defense. For example, we went all out to get 
a full capability with air-to-air rockets. 

Another consideration in arriving at requirements for conventional 
ammunition is the nuclear capability. We are constantly reviewing 
the balance between these two programs in order to prevent duplica- 
tion and to effect the utmost economy while still maintaining a dual 
capability. The problem in the conventional high explosive ammu- 
nition program is one of keeping pace with the technological advances 
in aircraft and keeping our reserve stockpile modernized. We are 
continuing to modernize older assets, where possible, to make them 
usable with high-speed aircraft. Ammunition items that cannot be 
modified for combat use are used for training, or disposed of in ac- 
cordance with safety and disposal regulations. 

The modernization program is an important part of our efforts to 
provide a better utilization of the funds appropriated by the Congress. 
In the past year World War II ammunition, valued at approximately 
$100 million, has been modified at a cost of $18 million. These assets 
have been applied against the total requirements. However, not all 
types of ammunition can be modernized. Approximately $86 million 
in World War II assets became unusable last year. Reduction of the 
inventory through obsolence and deterioration of World War II stocks 
in fiscal year 1955 will amount to approximately $64 million. This 
ammunition, produced prior to 1945, has been in storage for 10 to 12 
years and could not be modernized or used for training. World War II 
usable assets now on hand amount to $750 million and we can expect 
that the rate of obsolescence and deterioration will increase with the 
age of these assets. For the purpose of clarification I should state 
that the losses through obsolescence are far exceeding the losses 
through deterioration and that the high obsolescence rate is peculiar 
to specific types, such as incendiary clusters and tracer ammunition. 
There is little loss of the general purpose types of bomb. 


TRAINING AMMUNITION 


The second category of this project covers training ammunition 
which is required to train and maintain the combat proficiency of the 
force in being. Training ammunition is procured on a year-to-year 
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basis, i. e., no reserve stockpiles are maintained. The funds requested 
for this category will provide the items to train our combat force jn 
fiscal year 1956. These requirements are developed from Air Force 
regulation No. 50-22, this document contains the training factors de- 
veloped by the Air Force Directorate of Training and the Directorate 
of Operations. For example, if it is determined that a fighter-bomber 
pilot needs to fire 20 air-to-ground rockets per year to maintain his 
proficiency in rocketry, this factor is placed in the training allowance 
document. We then multiply this factor by the number of fighter- 
bomber pilots expected to be on duty to obtain a gross requirement, 
These gross requirements are then compared with our records of actual 
expenditures for the preceding year and the gross requirement is ad- 
justed to reflect an actual expenditure experience. We find that the 
total authorized training quantities are seldom used, and that actual 
usage averages between 80 percent and 95 percent of authorized allow- 
ances. There are several reasons for this, such as movement of aircraft 
units; and aircraft being grounded for modification, maintenance, or 
overhaul, which cause some pilots to miss a portion of their yearly 
training program. 
SERVICE TESTING 


The third category of the ammunition project is service test. 
Funds requested for this category are to provide for the service testing 
of ammunition items or armament systems that have completed the 
research and development stage. The quantitative requirement for 
these items are developed by the Air Research and Development 
Command and are normally based upon experience gained in the 


service testing of similar type items. 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


I have discussed to this point the objectives of the program and 
the management policies and methods being used to accomplish these 
objectives. I would like to turn now to the discussion of the program 
in terms of dollars. A summary of the fiscal history for fiscal years 
1954, 1955, and 1956 is contained on pages 2-18 and 2-19 of the Air 
Force Budget book. For purposes of comparison, I would like to 
discuss the ammunition program in terms of the combat, training, and 
service test categories. Such a comparison is contained on pages 2-21. 
(May I have the graph?) You see here a comparison of the fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 program by the major categories. The addition 
of five new combat items in the fiscal year 1956 program accounts for 
the increase in this category over that in scal year 1955. Note that 
training requirements are virtually the same for both years, with a 
slight decrease in fiscal year 1956 which is due to a lower item cost of 
some training items. There is some decrease in the service test re- 
quirements for fiscal year 1956, because procurement of some of the 
items needed for test in fiscal year 1956 was initiated in fiscal year 
1955. 

Now, of course the training and service test programs are impor- 
tant, but really the salient point of all this is what position are we in 
as concerns our readiness capability with conventional weapons? 
Just where are we now in relation to the overall program? This next 
graphic provides that information. 





Our overall program is $1,143 million. This is the value of the 
inoperative base mobilization reserve materiel requirement. You will 
note that $721 million of the program has been provided for in previous 
years. This, together with the $96 million requested in this estimate, 
will give us about 72 percent of the total program. $326 million is 
the value of that portion of the program deferred to future years. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the unclassified portion of the presen- 
tation. We are prepared to discuss in detail the 39 items contained 
in the 1956 budget estimates. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point page 2-20 
of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Masor ProcuREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 210—Weapons and ammunition 
PROJECT 212—AMMUNITION 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956 $182, 187, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 71, 700, 889 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 39, 232, 568 


Purpose and scope 


These funds are required to procure bombs, rockets, cartridges and components 
for stockpiling critical combat type items; for peacetime training purposes; and 
for service testing newly developed items. 

This estimate, together with available assets, encompasses a portion of the 
ammunition requirements generated by the latest Air Force war plans and service 
test and training programs. These requirements include ammunition for train- 
ing, service testing and for normal peacetime operation to the extent that quanti- 
ties will be consumed in 1 year. The combat type ammunition required to 
support the Air Force is not for current cunsumption, but will be immediately 
required in the event of a war. Consequently, the Air Force must have certain 
types and quantities of ammunition on hand to insure an immediate capability 
to retaliate and continue combat operations until industry can expand production 
sufficiently to sustain wartime consumption. It is also important that the Air 
Force have no greater investment in this type of ammunition than is absolutely 
necessary. Consistent with the need for economy, this estimate represents the 
minimum amount of funds required for ammunition. “ 

This estimate includes funds to procure combat ammunition required to be 
stockpiled for combat readiness. Funds requested are predicated on the policy 
of maintaining production facilities in operation as long as possible by producing 
at the lowest rates consistent with a certain degree of war risk, rather than funding 
for higher rates of production which would result in the accumulation of larger 
stockpiles and the placing of facilities in nonoperating standby status at an 
earlier date. Also expansion to wartime production can be made more expedi- 
tiously from an operating facility rather than from a production facility in standby 
status. Ammunition procured with prior year funds, together with items pro- 
vided in this estimate, represent the major portion of the ammunition required to 
be stockpiled for combat readiness. These items are the most recently developed 
and especially designed for the modernized Air Force. 


Mr. Manon. Have you some books showing these items? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir [distributing booklets]. 

Mr. Chairman, we have pictures of most of these items, and we 
also have the charts which show how we develop the mobilization 
reserve and, for the combat items, the position of our program today. 

Mr. Manon. This will be off the record? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir; this will be classified. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Who decided the total requirement for our reserye 
ammunition? 

Colonel Watson. This requirement is developed from the war 
planning document published by the Directorate of Operations and 
the Directorate of Plans, Headquarters, USAF. It is from these 
factors contained in the plan, where they tell us the aircraft strengths, 
the number of sorties that each aircraft will fly in the event of a war, 
the ammunition load that each aircraft by type will carry, and at 
what rate they expect to expend this ammunition. With those 
factors we compute the gross requirement of the ammunition needed 
to support that plan for a fixed number of wings at a point in time 
determined by the plan. 

Mr. Manon. Who in the Air Force determined that you needed 
certain specific ammunition? 

Colonel Watson. I do not think any one person, sir, determines 
that. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point. 

Colonel Watson. That is an Air Staff decision. It is determined 
in coordination with all agencies of the Air Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sharp, you have been before the committee 
before? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Manon. What do you know about the ground work that has 
been applied to these requirements for the Reserve program for these 
particular items of ammunition that we have had presented to us? 

Mr. SuHarp. Sir, I and my people have computed the actual require- 
ments for the items, the gross requirements that emanate from these 
plans Colonel Watson has spoken of. Then in collaboration with the 
respective service which procures these items we obtain from them 
the data affecting production of the items, which determines the 
quantity we are asking for as a total requirement. 

Mr. Manon. Who supervises the procurement of, let us say, this 
2.75 rocket, which is quite a big item in our program? 

Mr. Suarp. I will explain it this way, sir: Our office computes the 
requirements. That is presented and approved by Headquarters, 
USAF. Incidentally, I am at Wright Field. They direct our office 
to make procurement of this item. We initiate an MIPR, a military 
interdepartmental purchase request. The 2.75 rocket is purchased 
by the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. This MIPR reference goes to 
them. They have contractual responsibility for seeing that all the 
necessary components of this item are placed on contract, that they 
flow into the Navy loading arsenal, which performs the loading of the 
propellant and the warhead, and they assemble and ship to us. I say 
they ship to us, but Army Ordnance provides us currently with depot 
storage capacity. We ship to ordnance depots under control of the 
Army. It is our stock and our equity in those depots. 

Mr. Mauon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been associated with the Air 
Force program, Mr. Sharp? 

Mr. Suarp. Sir, I was with the Ordnance Corps during World 
War II. Subsequent to that time I went back into the Air Force. 
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| have been with the ammunition weapons program of the Air Force 
since approximately 1948. I have been actively engaged in the am- 
munition program since 1950 at Air Materiel Command. 


AMMUNITION INVENTORIES 


Mr. Manon. Do you know the money value of your inventory of 
ammunition? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, we have some figures on that for you. 

Mr. Manon. Are they available for the record? 

Mr. Suarp. I can give them here. We have a sheet which actually 
backs up the third chart Colonel Watson showed you, the consolidated 
program chart. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. SHarp. As you recall, on that chart we had $721 million in 
combat ammunition that had already been funded. That is applicable 
to the war plan. We also have excess assets which generally are of 
the World War II type which are greatly in excess of the requirements 
that are shown in the present plan. Those assets, according to the 
sheet I have here, total $504 million. Those are generally bombs of 
the World War II variety. There are also other items, such as 50 
caliber ammunition and the like. 

That figure of $504 million excess coupled with the $721 million 
figure that you saw on the bottom portion of the chart—totals 1,225 
million dollars. This is the value of current assets. 

Mr. Manon. Do we actually have that, or have we just funded 
that? 

Mr. Suarp. That is funded there, sir. 

Mr. GrutertTe. We do not actually have it. 

Mr. Suarp. The entire quantity we do not have on hand. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WAR RESERVE AMMUNITION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and other people on down 
have concluded that we need a certain amount of war reserve ammuni- 
tion for the Air Force, for the Army and for the Navy, and you are 
talking about the requirements of the Air Force? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It all totals $1,143 million? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Rather than ask for $96 million plus $326 million, 
you are asking now for how much? 

Mr. SHarp. Only $96 million, sir, in this presentation. 

Mr. Manon. You expect in all probability to come back with 
another increment next year, until you get the whole war reserve? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


MODERNIZATION OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Manon. Of course, by that time a lot of it will be more or less 
obsolete or obsolescent? 
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Mr. Suarp. We hope not, sir, as long as we are flying the present 
types of aircraft. 1 am speaking of the subsonic or transonic types 
of aircraft. This ammunition we have is capable of being used on 
those types of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. You spend a lot of money remodeling and modifyiag 
ammunition, do you not? 

Mr. SuHarp. We have. As an example, we have developed what 
we call a conical fin which is applied to the World War IT type of bomb, 
which makes it more or less a streamlined type of bomb which is 
capable of being dropped with great accuracy from the high-speed 
bombers. That is one of the types of modernizations we have made, 
We started back in 1951. We have those stocks available today. 


WASTE AND MISMANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. You are a taxpayer, of course? 

Mr. SHarp. I certainly am. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent is there waste and mismanagement 
in this program that you are aware of? 

Mr. Suarp. I will be frank with you, sir. J think there is very 
little. We have made what I consider errors in judgment occasionally, 
We have bought an item, maybe, which perhaps has not been used 
operationally. That has been extremely rare, though. When you 
are buying an ammunition item you are buying it merely to have it 
in case you need it. 

But as a whole I frankly feel—and I feel this earnestly—that we 
have exercised, I think, rather prudent management in this particular 
area. That is my personal opinion, sir. 


CONTEMPLATED SAVINGS AND EFFICIENCIES 


Mr. Manon. If you continue in your present capacity do you foresee 
improvements and savings and efficiencies that may be accomplished? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In what fields and how? 

Mr. Suarp. In two fields, I would say, primarily. 

The first would be an increased capability to ascertain correctly, 
projectionwise, I should say, our training ammunition requirements, 
whereby we can by knowing the item and getting realistic expenditure 
reports in from the using activities, be better able to predict precisely 
what quantity of ammunition we should buy for training. This 
estimate has a start in this regard. By that I mean, this is our first 

ear where we have had actual reports coming in on expenditures. 

je have tempered the training by these expenditure amounts. 
feel by going into the future as we get better reports and as we get 
more experience in this we can better ascertain the correct proportion 
of training ammunition we require. 

Mr. Manon. You will be able more nearly to buy the precise amount 
you need? 

Mr. Suarp. That is correct. 

Secondly, I think as we go along in the combat area we will be able 
to apply the capability we have in the nuclear field more realistically 
so that we trim the amount of ammunition of a combat nature that 
we need to procure. Just as a matter of information, the chart you 
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saw here 8 moment ago showed $1,143 million for this year’s program 
of the total level of combat ammunition we should have on hand. 
In comparison with that $1,143 million last year our program and 
earlier plan, which is now obsolete, totaled to slightly over $2 billion 
in ammunition. That “come down” of roughly $1 billion has been 
generated primarily by the impact of the increasing nuclear capability 
that we have in the Air Force. That is reflected in this ammunition 
program here. 

In summary, those two features I feel we can in the future continue 
to exercise even better management, with more efficiency in this 
particular area. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND AND PRESENT POSITION OF MR. SHARP 


Mr. Manon. What is your background of education? 

Mr. SHarp. I have had 2 years of college, sir, acquired under 
the GI bill of rights subsequent to World War II, going to night 
school. I also had quite extensive extension-type training with the 
Ordnance Corps in the armament field. 

Mr. Manon. Was it helpful? 

Mr. SHarp. Very definitely helpful, sir. I am still continuing with 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces in the economic mobiliza- 
tion course they are now presenting. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say that I am impressed with your 
capacity to express yourself and talk intelligently about this program. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What grade do you hold? 

Mr. SuHarp. I am a grade GS-13, and receive, roughly, $8,300 a 
year. 

’ Mr. Manon. Who is the civilian head of your operations at Wright 
Field? 

Mr. SHarp. I have a branch chief who is above me, and who holds 
a grade GS-14. 

Mr. Manon. Is he an oldtimer in this business? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir; he has, actually, somewhat of the same back- 
ground, both in age and experience, as myself. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wutrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR AMMUNITION IN 1956 


Mr. Manon. There will be in the record page 2-20 of the justifica- 
tions, and it says: “Ammunition.” 

It further makes reference to your planning program for 1956, and 
your planning program for 1955, and actual obligations for fiscal 1954. 

In fiscal 1956 you have an increase over fiscal 1955 of 154 percent. 

You have in your statement, which I followed, a reference to that, 
but we have discussed so many matters in addition thereto. 

Have you justified that increase? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir; I believe we covered that in the state- 
ment. Let me see if we have compared the 1955 and 1956 program. 
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We stated that there were five additional items in the fiscal year 
1956 program, accounting for the increase in this category over that 
in fiscal year 1955. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, may I clarify this point a little? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

General Bocartr. Colonel Watson is referring to the program com- 
parisons which show on page 2-21, $131 million in the 1955 program, 
against $183 million in the 1956 program. 

“The difference there is accounted for as a result of the new types 
of items. 

However, the difference that you are speaking of, I believe, is con- 
siderably larger than that. If you will look at page 2-19, you will 
note that we are carrying here reimbursable obligations and our reimn- 
bursables here are $103 million in 1954, $59 million in 1955, and 
$945,000 in 1956. 

That includes our reimbursements, principally, from the Air Na- 
tional Guard, and I believe that that shows the difference in the total 
programs. 

Mr. Manon. Over on page 2-21 of the justifications, there is a 
sentence which I believe needs some adjustment or which is the result 
of some sort of misprint to this effect: 

This budget estimate has been reduced the maximum extent practicable by re- 
ducing the fiscal year 1956 planned production to minimum economical rates. 


Perhaps that is a bad sentence. 

General Bogart. It is a a sentence. It should state “reduced 
by the maximum extent,” or “reduced to the minimum practicable.” 

Mr. Manon. I aaakt —_ was an increase in this particular 


project. 

General Bocart. There is an increase in the program, sir, but what 
this sentence intends to say is that the total requirements here mean 
that we are asking for $96 million against the balance of that total 
requirement, and that is based on minimum economical production 
rates in order to maintain hot plants as much as we possibly can. 
That is what that is intended to convey. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. Wuirten. The figures which you have here in this budget 
represent what the procurement group tells you that these weapons 
and this ammunition will cost? 

Mr. SHarp. That is correct, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. WuitteNn. When the statement is made that this is reduced to 
the lowest economical factor, consistent with production and all that, 
that is just your best idea, as to what they did? 

Colonel Watson. No, sir; it is not. We know exactly what they 
did. 

We sit with them and we make a study of the production base, and 
we know the rates at which the contractors can produce. We know 
that if we cut the rate too far, the price goes up. 

Mr. Wuirren. Under the existing contracts you agreed to keep 
them going at a certain rate, and in case you reduce the rate, then 
the contract provides for a bigher per unit cost? 
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Colonel Watson. Yes, sir; and that is what we mean when we say 
“at the most economical rate.”’ 

Mr. Wurrren. That is based upon your existing contracts? 

Colonel Watson. It is based upon existing contracts; yes, sir. 


COMPETITIVE BID BASIS USED 


Mr. Wairren. In the ammunition field, are your operations the 
same, generally speaking, as in the aircraft production field, where in 
effect you pretty much control production? I mean, you are a major 
buyer from the factories of this ammunition, and are you reaching 
the point where there could be any competitive bidding in supplying 
your needs? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir; there is competitive bidding throughout 
the ammunition industry. Most of these contracts are for metal 
parts, and there is quite a lot of competition among the contractors 
for these contracts. It is all done by bids. 

Mr. Wuittren. How does the rate of progress figure into a contract 
if you get it on a competitive bid basis, and you have already projected 
out this future supply which you plan to reach, and you have a firm 
contract for so much of an item? 

Why does not this show up as a firm contract which you have 
already entered into, or which you plan to enter into? 

Colonel Watson. Because, we do not contract the full amount. 
When we go to the contractor, we go with a quantity which he can 
produce in 1 year, and we set the production base up to produce the 
quantity that we would need in time of war; that is, to have that 


capacity. He may produce at 10,000 rounds per month on 1 shift, 
but in wartime we would need 30,000 rounds per month. That 
forms the basis, then, of the capacity which we ask the contractor to 
have. 


POLICY ON AMMUNITION PLANTS 


Mr. WuitteENn. It is not only a program for the acquisition of the 
ammunition for which you pay, but a big part of the cost is because 
of the fact that you are asking the contractor to set up a production 
potential so that in time of war you would have him available to 
supply your needs; is that right? 

Colonel Watson. In some cases that is true. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is the general policy? 

Mr. SHarp. Excuse me. I might answer that: 

That is the general policy. 

Mr. Wuittren. What part of this cost comes from your setting him 
up in business on a basis where he will be available to you and ready 
to expand in time of war? 

Colonel Watson. Do you mean what portion of the cost is involved 
in that operation? 

Mr. Wuitten. What cost comes from the actual labor and materials, 
and the things which you could get, if you just placed one order with 
him, and when he delivered it, he was through, and you were through? 
What is the difference between the cost there in your judgment, as 
against your policy where you are paying him a part of his cost to keep 
~_ open where he could expand in time of need to meet your recurring 
heeds? 
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Colonel Watson. I do not think that we pay him, sir, to have that 
capacity. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, you have just testified that a part of the 
element of this cost, as you estimate it here in your budget, comes 
from the fact that the manufacturer could do it with 1 shift, and meet 
your needs under the contract, but that you are paying him as an 
element of this contract so that he could expand to 3 shifts, and meet 
your needs in time of war, or so I understood you. 

Colonel Watson. I think what I stated, sir, was that we set him 
up initially to have a capacity which would meet our wartime require- 
ments. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Colonel Watson. This is the capacity which can be achieved with 
his same equipment, working three shifts in time of war. We do not 
give him any more plant fac ilities, nor any more machinery, but he 
could hire more people in time of war and produce 3 times the quantity 
which he would produce for us now on a 1-shift rate. 

That is at no additional cost to us. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have set him up in business, and does that 
mean that instead of a competitive proposition, largely, the Govern- 
ment has made available the factory and the plant, and as I under- 
stand it, he is really working on a cost-plus basis, is that right? 

Colonel Watson. No, sir; but that is true in some cases. Each 
individual item of ammunition varies, and it depends upon whether 
the Ordnance Corps can fit these people in, or the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Navy. They may produce an item for us for a while, and then 
switch to a Navy item or an Army item in order to keep these plants 
working. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your desire is to keep the plant working, and keep 
it going? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir; that is right. There are instances where 
an item is peculiar. For instance, we have a 12,000 bomb which 
requires huge presses. The contractor who was initially set up to 
produce this bomb would, when he placed his plant in a standby status, 
if he cannot use them in his business, be paid something by the Govern- 
ment to maintain that production capacity. 

I do not know the exact factor on that, sir, because it is handled 
by the Ordnance Corps, and the Navy 

Mr. Wuirren. At least, you have a firm request of this committee 
and the Congress. In other words, you have asked the Congress for 
so much money? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, sir. 


RATE OF RETURN TO CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Wuirrten. In these contracts here, what rate of return do you 
anticipate that you figure should go to the man who is taking the 
contract, where he owns the fac tory and where it is already in the 
clear, and where the Government did not have to set him up in 
business? 

What is the usual rate of return in your contracts under those 
circumstances? ; 

Colonel Watson. I have no idea, sir, but I think we could furnish 
that information for the record. However, I would have to go to 
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the Army and the Navy to obtain that information, since they do 
the actual contracting. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not know what the difference then would 
be as to what rate of return you give him where, in effect, the Gov- 
ernment set up the factory, as you have to do with some of the 
unusual and particular types of weapons—you do not know what 
the difference is as to what rate of return you give him where the 
(iovernment has practically all of the monetary investment, as against 
the plant where the Government has none? 

Colonel Watson. No, sir; I do not have that information. 

Mr. Wuirren. So, then in the figures where you ask the Congress 
for these exact amounts of money, you do not know what part of the 
money goes for the two items which you have mentioned? 

Colonel Watson. No, sir. 


FUNDING PROCEDURES 


Mr. WuirrteENn. I notice here that you are asking firmly from the 
Congress a whole lot of millions of dollars for types of ammunition, 
where the first piece of ammunition has not even been tested, and the 
specifications have not been drawn, much less where any testing has 
heen carried on. 

However, you ask the Congress to go ahead and appropriate the 
money, when at the time there is no specification, much less any item 
to be tested. 

Why is it essential that you have all this money in advance? What 
if the specifications do not materialize, and if they do, what if the test 
does not work? Why is it that you have to hold the money between 
now and then? Why cannot the Treasury hold it until such time as 
you have need for it? 

General Bocarr. May I answer that question, sir? 

Mr. Wuirren. Surely. 

General Bocarr. The requirement here, sir, for obtaining produc- 
tion of this particular item that we are talking about, is laid upon us 
by actually the Security Council, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff direc- 
tives. We have been told that we would need to get this as soon as 
possible; we have been told on the basis of engineering design that the 
specifications will be available. Actually, what we do is request the 
money from the Congress, and the money has been placed in the 
Bureau of the Budget and we obtain it when we need it, through the 
apportionment process, and if the specification slips, which they 
sometimes do, and we do not get these specifications until a year 
from now, then the money will go over unobligated into the next 
year, but it will not be available to us until we have obtained it by 
apportionment, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the thing which gets me. Here is the Air 
Force, with all these billions of dollars, and you have a $5 billion 
carryover now, and here you have something not even off the drawing 
board, much less tested, and you want the whole amount of money 
appropriated by the Congress. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes; and it strikes me as being a very slip-shod 
operation. I speak for myself only, but it impresses me as being a 
very slipshod way of doing business, because it is when you owe the 
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money that you need to pay it. Why have a whole lot of money bor. 
rowed through the sale of Treasury notes, or whatever course is used 
to raise it, pending the time that you actually need to spend it? 

General Bogart. Mr. Whitten, not one penny of this money js 
actually put into the Treasury that is borrowed until it is actually 
an obligation. This does not constitute a borrowing charge on the 
Government at this time. 

Mr. Wuirren. But, it has this advantage to you: If we appro- 
priate this money—if the Congress appropriates this $100 million, we 
will say, and the situation develops whereby you do not use it, for 
this program or this purpose, as you have testified to us earlier, that 
money becomes available to you, does it not, for something which 
perhaps you have not even mentioned to the Congress, and to that 
extent you build up this backlog of funds which you have heretofore 
gotten for some purpose but which has not yet been used. 

It gives you that much of a cushion to do almost anything else 
that comes along which you wished to do; does it not? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. The reason we are asking for this 
money at this time, if we take this specific item, is that it will permit 
us to make the maximum possible progress in obtaining this weapon, 
which is a requirement. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you have the money in advance, or if the Con- 
gress makes it available to you, when it is due, how will you get it 
any faster? The fact that you already have the money does not 
make it any quicker. 

I do not know of any man contracting with the military who would 
question getting his money at the due date, at least. 

y do you have to have it as a backlog prior to any of these 
other things transpiring? 

General Bocart. We only obtain appropriations, sir, once a year, 
and this is our forecast of what we would be able to put on contract 
during fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. WarirteNn. You put it on contract, but I do not believe that 
you have made any kind of a case to show that the due date of the 
particular item will come during the next fiscal year. 

General Bogart. Sir, we are required by law to have the money 
available when we make a commitment. In other words, when we 
go out on this and say to our procurement people ‘you are herewith 
directed to make this procurement,’ we must put the money on the 
line at that time, and at that moment, and if the specifications become 
available for this item in October and November, as we have been 
assured they will, at that time we will go out to the Air Materiel 
Command from the headquarters with a directive to procure this 
item, and we must put the money on the line at that time. 

The reason we do that is twofold: 

First of all, by law, we must have it at the time the contract is 
signed for the total amount of the contract. 

The other point is that by Department of Defense and Bureau of 
the Budget regulations, which have the effect of law by the terms of 
the law itself, we must have that money when we make the commit- 
ment. So, we are required to have it in advance, sir; and we cannot 
wait until they are ready to actually pay the bill. We must have it 
at the time to obligate, and it may be from one to as much as two or 
two and a half years later hefore an actual expenditure is made. 
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Mr. Manon. Would you let me interrupt for just a moment? 

You have not made a clear statement, General. You have just 
explained that you do not use this money ‘and that it is not provided 
in the Treasury until approximately the time it is expended. Yet, 
you said when the contract was made, you had to get the money on 
the line. 

I know what you mean, but in the record you seem to have con- 
tradicted yourself. 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How are you going to say that in an understandable 
way? 

General Bocarr. What I mean is that we must reserve the funds 
against our obligational authority at the time we make a commitment, 
sir. The funds are not required by the Treasury until the time of 
expenditure. 

Mr. Gittetre. Mr. Whitten, the request which we make before 
this committee is entitled a request for new obligational authority. 
It is not called a request for funds to pay expenditures. 

Mr. Manon. Let me take issue there: The bill itself says “There 
is hereby appropriated,’’ you see. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That does not necessarily contradict what you say, 
but we do appropriate, supposedly, the money, but of course it is not 
withdrawn from the Treasury and is not in the Treasury until ap- 
proximately the time it is required, and we get that money by tax 
receipts, or by borrowing. 

Mr. Wuirten. I wonder if this budget was gone over from A to Z, 
or your estimated requests, if a clearer picture could not be obtained. 
As the chairman has pointed out, whatever your policies are, the 
Congress appropriates so many dollars, and that will show up as this 
year’s expenditure, so far as the records go as to what the Congress has 
done. 

Mr. Manon. Not expenditures. 

Mr. Wuirten. It will show up when we appropriate it, when the 
record comes out as to what this Congress in this year has done. 
It will show what appropriations have been made, and it will be listed 
in the entire United States press as this year’s expenditures by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Manon. No; appropriations. 

Mr. WuitTeN. You are getting technical. I say that it will be 
carried in the press as what the Government is spending in this fiscal 
year, because they can see where it has been appropriated. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuitren. I say that the press and the public will take the 
total of this year’s appropriation by the Congress as representing 
this year’s expenditures by the Government, and I insist that that 
will be the public reaction, and that will be the way the press will 
carry it. 

Here is what I am leading up to: 

If you started on this budget from A to Z, and in those places where 
- are asking for money simply as a backlog, or to have it available 
ecause of your requirements that when you enter into a contract 
you must already have set it aside, so to speak, and if you were to 
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separate that from the money which you want for paying personnel 
and the things which you are actually going to spend, so that the 
committee could on the one hand appropriate so much money for 
things for which you had a fixed policy which would actually be spent, 
you could tell us so, and on the other hand you would have other 
places where you had to have the money so that as you entered into 
the contracts, you could meet the requirements of law, and we could 
have the two separate. 

On the one hand, the actual money would be before us, and the 
committee might see fit to make the second sum available or releasable 
by the Bureau of the Budget, where on the one hand we show what we 
have actually spent, and on the other what-we have authorized you to 
continue to meet the requirements of the law, and we will have the 
amount which would be on one side and the amount which will be on 
the other. 

The point I make is that if we appropriate hundreds of millions of 
dollars here which may not even be spent but which is required only 
so that you can meet the terms of the law in getting your contracts, is 
that if we had some means to set that aside in the bill, available to you 
on release by the Bureau of the Budget, then it would show what it 
was, rather than showing in the total where the Congress has appro- 
priated all of the money, and the public will take it that we also 
spent it. 

General Bogart. Mr. Whitten, I think what you are talking about 
is applicable to contract authority in contrast to our type of budgeting, 
which has been done at one time or another in some areas, and has 
been discarded by the committees. 

Mr. Wuirten. I beg to differ with you. I am not talking about 
that total; I am familiar with that from past experience. I am saying 
that the part of the money which you are going to spend definitely, 
such as for personnel pay and things of that sort, as to whether any 
distinction could be made in the bill where moneys for that purpose 
to be spent and which were going to be spent could be set up on one 
side, and the other side is where we are having to give you money s0 
that when you contract, as you hope to do, that the money is there 
where you can account for it, and point it out, to meet the require- 
ments of the law, and yet you may not spend it at all, if the tests do 
not prove out, and so forth. 

I am wondering if there is any way to show in the bill the two ideas. 

I speak for myself, and I do not know whether the committee would 
be interested or not, but there are definitely two types of money 
requested in this budget justification: One is that which you are 

oing to spend, and the other is that which you have to have on hand 
Godere you can contract, if it develops to the point where you have to 
enter into these new contracts which you can foresee that you might 
have to—some of them you will and some of them you will not—but 
by us making the money available to you as a part of this appropria- 
tion, we give an untrue picture to the public, as I see it. 

Mr. Manon. Let me comment for the record for a minute. 

Of course, we all know that we have two kinds of budgeting and | 
do not think these two kinds of budgets are understood by Congress 

enerally, particularly by people who are not members of the Ways and 
Steams Committee, or who are not members of the Appropriations 
Committee. 
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I am sure that these two budgets are not understood by the public 
generally. We have the appropriations budget, and the expendi- 
tures budget. 

If you are beginning a buildup like we did in the Korean war, it 
would make you show up good if you used the contract authorization 
method, and you just provided the money which you actually spent, 
but after you have been on this ascending scale for a few years, you 
get to where the amount of appropriations which you request and 
which we provide are almost identical to the amount of the expendi- 
tures. While there are different moneys involved here, the amount of 
the appropriations this year will be in the range of $34 billion. At 
least, that is one budget. 

Now, the expenditures this year for the military is in the range of 
how much? 

General Bocart. It is just approximately the same, sir, but I can 
give you those figures. 

Mr. Manon. Under those circumstances, it would seem doubtful, 
I would say, to my colleague from Mississippi, as to whether it would 
make very much difference in this picture. 

It would have made a whale of a difference in the fiscal years 1951, 
1952, and even 1953. 

Mr. Wuairten. I would like to differ with my chairman. I would 
say that to keep it accurate as to which it is would be worth a whole 
lot, regardless of the fact that they happen to spend the same amount 
that we appropriate which is just a happen-so, but we are appro- 
priating two types of money: One, that which they are going to 
spend; and the other which they have to have in case they enter into 
contracts where the expenditure may be necessary years down the 
line, so that you show a true picture. 

I would like to say that I think a distinction should be made, speak- 
ing for myself only; and the other thing I would like to point out is 
that under the policy which you have, if they do not enter into these 
contracts and if the tests do not prove out, then they are constantly 
building up this backlog, which I think is poor business. 

Mr. Manon. We could not build up the backlog. 

General Bocart. No, sir; we are reducing the backlog. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are making available additional funds which 
are here, and which could be put into the already-existing backlog. 

General Bocart. Our unexpended balances are reducing materially 
since 1953. 

Mr. WuiTten. You are scaling down what you already have, but 
while you are doing it, we are appropriating other money which 
could be put in the same pot. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; but let me point out, sir, that we are 
asking for $14,530 million, and that is comparable with our estimated 
expenditures. With public works and proposed Department of 
Defense legislation in it, the total is approximately $15,730 million 
that we are requesting for fiscal year 1956 for the Air Force. 

Our estimated expenditures during fiscal year 1956 will be 
$15,800,000,000, and that is leveling—that is, previous years and 
1956. The major part of the expenditure in 1956 from fiscal year 
1956 funds, of course, is in M. and O. and military personnel. 

Mr. Wuitten. General, I am talking about the picture here now. 
I just cannot see it. It is our policy and necessities may have dic- 
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tated it, and I am not being critical of anyone as to why we have this 
present policy, but as a matter of policy for the Congress to meet 
and appropriate money each year, and let you spend part of what 
you already had each year, is not good policy. 

In other words, where we meet here, not to set you up for the next 
fiscal year, but set up part of it and let you determine how much you 
are going to build up out of this carryover of funds, it is not sound 
business generally insofar as the way the appropriations and _ the 
fiscal affairs of Government run. I think it is unsound, as a general 
practice. 

Necessity may dictate it in some instances, and I do not mean to 
pass judgment on that, but while you are scaling down this buildup of 
funds which has occurred as a result of this practice in the past, we are 
adding to the same type of cost by appropriating for the very items 
which you are talking to us about in this budget. 

General Bocart. There certainly will be an unobligated carryover. 
There is no question about that. On the other hand, if we do not have 
that unobligated carryover, we will not be able to carry out our 
program in an orderly manner, nor would we be able to cost these 
programs, and say “‘you are authorized to go ahead with this appro- 
priation up to so much money’’; we are directed to provide the best 
possible defense which we can, and we do that by forecasting our 
very best efforts in these fields. 

This particular item which we were talking about is one which we 
are forecasting for 1956, because we believe we can do it. If we cannot 
do it, then it may very well be that we will want to reprogram, but in 
any event, sir, I believe that the objective that you have in mind of 
making sure that we have a definite program which goes to meet our 
requirements for providing the best possible defense at the earliest 
possible time and to leave the judgment on it subject to review by 
higher authority—not just to our own judgment—is met by the 
apportionment procedure which we go through with the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The effect of what you are doing by giving us an appropriation is to 
give us a bank balance against which we can draw checks, and those 
checks are not actually paid off, of course, until they are expended, and 
we obligate the money and we commit the money and put it in reserve 
at that time, but it is really not expended until later. 

Mr. Wuirrren. What I am suggesting follows just what you are 
saying: I am not trying to stop you from meeting the necessities of 
your program where the Treasury does not put the money out until 
you spend it. What I am suggesting is that in the appropriation bill 
that we do not show it as appropriated in line with the general require- 
ments that you have, but that we appropriate for your fiscal operation 
so much money, and that we appropriate an additional sum of money 
to meet the thing that you are talking about, to be released by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Davis. The whole thing is released by the Bureau of the 
Budget; every dollar of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for the appropriations bill to show the 
two distinctions. 

Mr. Manon. We can do it in the language on the report. 

Mr. Wuirren. We, at least, would not be building up this backlog, 
and I, of course, speak for myself. 





Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe that where a considerable part of the 
request of this appropriation committee for funds this year is clearly 
shown by the justifications to be necessary only so that you will have 
the funds in the event you plan to enter into a contract, and you 
mean to enter into them, and since it is only for that purpose, I think 
there should be some designation in the bill to show what parts are 
actually to meet firm expenditures and what part is to enable you to 
enter into these contracts, which may be for many years’ duration, 
and where you actually will not owe the money for 4 or 5 years, but 
you have got to have it, as you have explained at the outset. 

‘ | think that kind of money should not be carried in here as though 
it is a part of this year’s appropriations for this year’s expenditure, 
and that is just my own expression. 

Mr. Manon. You have given us in this hearing and in the overall 
hearing before the subcommittee some estimates as to the amounts 
of money requested for “‘Procurement of things.” 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have given us some figures as to no-year funds, 
and as to 1-year funds. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have had some testimony that a certain percent- 
age, say, one-third of the money, for a given item, would be spent 
within the fiscal year. 

General Bocart. We have prepared justifications on that basis. 


PORTION OF 1956 FUNDS TO BE SPENT IN 1956 


Mr. Manon. It seems to me that you could help us, if you would 
prepare a very detailed statement and give us the estimate. You 
have some tables which are already in the record which may apply, 
but I think you could work out something here which we can place 
in the report on the bill which will give the picture which Mr. Whitten 
is talking about fairly adequately, but I do not know. What do you 
think? 

General Boaarrt. Sir, we have forecast our unobligated balances. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about the unobligated balances; I 
am talking about this fact: You are requesting in appropriations $34 
billion this year. 

Now, show us in tabular form, and otherwise, what percentage of 
those particular billions of dollars will be spent during fiscal year 1956 
and what amount of those particular dollars will not be spent. I 
think you could give us a pretty good story on it. 

General Bocart. We have already inserted those tables, sir, and 
they show our forecast of expenditures and our forecast of obligations. 

Mr. Manon. From the funds appropriated this year? 

General Bocart. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Let us turn to your table and take a look at that. 

General Bocart. This shows on the green sheet, sir, in this case. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want it in just one case. I am talking 
about the situation Air Force-wide. 

General Bocart. We have it Air Force-wide, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. If you do not have it right before you here, you might 
have it after lunch, or some time later. 

General Boaarr. Yes, sir; it is in the present budget estimates. 

Mr. Manon. I think itis national, defensewise, in the other listing, 
I do not have the tables before me, and I do not know how intelligible 
ee might be in relation to the question which we are discussing in 

ere 

I think you should insert the pertinent part of the tables to show 
what portion of the money requested for 1956 will be actually spent 
and what portion, according to your estimates, will be for the succeed- 
ing years, and to be expended in succeeding years. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; we have that breakdown. 

(The following statement was submitted: ) 


Estimated expenditures from appropriations requested for fiscal year 1956, during 
fiscal year 1956, and subsequent years 


[Millions of dollars] 








Estimated expenditures 


Appropriation 


Aircraft and related procurement 
Major procurement other than aircraft 
Maintenance and operations 

Military personnel 

Research and dev elopment 

Reserve personnel 

Air National Guard 


New obliga- 
tions, author- 


| ity requested 


for fiscal 
year 1956 


During fiscal 
year 1956 











$6, 100 
400 

3, 780 
3, 440 
570 


40 | 


200 


14, 530 





$200 
37 

2, 300 
3, 110 
215 
32 


120 | 
6, 014 | 





During sub- 
sequent 
years 


$5, 900 
363 

1, 480 
330 


1 Does not include estimated expenditures from fiscal year 1956 funds for military construction, proposed 
military pay increase, etc., the request for which will be submitted to Congress at a later date, 


Mr. Wuirren. We should have the part which is actually set up 
here, as a firm procurement, and that part about which there is some 
contingency as to whether it will actually be spent, but yet, you have 
to have there an element or have it where there is a factor that you 
would judge as to whether you actually spent it or not. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; that is the way it is broken up. 

Mr. Manon. I think they have it, but of course it is all to some 


extent indefinite. We might change the size of the force and there 
might be fewer people. It is all to some extent indefinite, but it is 
relatively firm, even though it is based upon an estimate. 

General Bogart. We do outline these 7 or 8 programs. 

Mr. Manon. Those are programs which actually run from day to 
day, where you will be running them as against where a program is 
contingent upon some development. 

General Bocart. That is true. There are two big areas where we 
actually go from day to day, and that is fairly easy to forecast. 

Mr. Waurrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gituette. On the record. 


T 
of d 
com 
Law 


recc 
vull 
crit 
to ¢ 
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The Air Force established a comptroller organization for the purpose 
of developing a more efficient management control at all levels of 
command, and also for top level management 2 years before Public 
Law 216, the National Security Act of 1949, as amended, called for 
such an office in each of the services. 

We are very proud of the steps which we have taken, although we 
recognize that we have a long, long way to go, and that we are still 
vulnerable to much criticism, but we hope that we can lessen that 
criticism as we improve our operations, which we are earnestly trying 
to do. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 

Gentlemen, we thank you for your presentation with respect to 
the ammunition requirements under program 210, and we shall 
resume our hearing at 2 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY Marca 9, 1955. 


Grounp POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


COL. LEE V. WISEMAN, CHIEF, INSTALLATION SUPPORT AND VE- 
HICLE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DCS/MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Deane. The committee will resume its hearings. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, our next program is program 220, 
“Ground powered and marine equipment’’. This program is broken 
down into six projects; general-purpose vehicles, special-purpose vehi- 
cles, railroad equipment, construction equipment, materials-handling 
equipment, and marine equipment. We have requirements in only 
two projects this year. 

Our principal witness in this area is Col. Lee V. Wiseman, who is 
Chief of the Installation Support and Vehicle Division of the Direc- 
torate of Supply and Services of the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. Colonel 
Wiseman has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point pages 2-24 
and 2-25 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Masor PRocUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
PROGRAM 220—GROUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Obligations by project for regular Air Force activities 


Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


——. 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


General-purpose vehicles $10, 346,528 | $15, 245, 658 $11, 472, 000 
Special-purpose vehicles 56, 096, 926 26, 961, 437 16, 746, 000 
Railroad equipment 736, 584 
Construction equipment 5 538, 473 
Materials-handling equipment 6, 655, 911 175, 334 
Marine equipment 11, 759, 748 210, 058 





Obligations, fiscal year 1955 and 1956 program...| 97, 116, 481 43, 867, 544 28, 218, 000 
Less portion of fiscal year 1955 and 1956 programs to be 
obligated in subsequent fiscal years 5, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 





Subtotal 38, 867, 544 25, 218, 000 
Obligations incurred in fiscal year 1955 and 1956 against 
prior year program funds 34, 869, 502 9, 000, 000 











Total, direct obligations 34, 218, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1, 799, 000 
’ 551, 000 
Construction equipment -- 990, 730 . 0 
Materials-handling equipment-.-_................- = 1, 870, 394 0 0 


Total reimbursable obligations 7, 281, 935 4, 231, 000 , 2, 350, 000 
| 104,398,416 | 77,968,046 | 36, 568, 000 

















Mr. Deane. Colonel Wiseman, we are glad to have you. You 
may proceed with your prepared statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Wiseman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
program 220, “Ground powered and marine equipment,” is categorized 
as general purpose vehicles, special purpose vehicles, railroad equip- 
ment, construction equipment, materials handling equipment and 
marine equipment. The items we need to buy include vehicles of the 
general and special purpose categories only, ranging from ordinary 
sedans and pickup trucks to fuel servicing trailers and runway 
sweepers. Of the total items we need to buy in fiscal year 1956, 89.7 
percent are for replacement of wornout or uneconomically reparable 
equipment. This program is outlined on pages 2—24 through 2-31 of 
your budget book. 

Before proceeding with the details concerning our requirement for 
funds in fiscal year 1956, I would first like to render a brief expla- 
nation of our progress against the current and prior-year programs. 
Column (2) on page 2-24 of the budget book represents our actual 
obligations in 1954 against the program for that year and prior years. 
As shown in column (2), we obligated $97.1 million in fiscal year 1954. 
Most of this money covered special-purpose vehicles and construction 
equipment in direct support of our aircraft wings and the aviation 
engineer battalions. Column (3) shows our planned buying program 
for fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $43.8 million. The major por- 
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tion of this money is being spent for special-purpose vehicles needed 
in direct support of the Air Force buildup to 137 wings. 

Column (4) is our fiscal year 1956 request for funds in the amount 
of $28.2 million. This is in further support of our reaching 137 wings. 
In comparing the amount requested for fiscal year 1956 with the 
amounts shown in columns (2) and (3) for fiscal years 1954 and 1955, 
you will note that the amount requested for fiscal year 1956 is appre- 
ciably less than either of the amounts shown for the 2 prior years. 
This is due primarily to the fact that a major portion of the initial 
special purpose vehicle needs to support our 137 wing program buildup 
were funded in fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

As a last reference to column (4) you will note that we are asking 
for no money in fiscal year 1956 to buy railroad, construction, ma- 
teriels handling, or marine equipment. The reasons for this are as 
follows: 

Our railroad equipment needs have been met in prior years’ pro- 

“ams. 

* Conateetibin equipment requirements in support of our active and 
materiel reserve engineer battalions have been satisfied by prior years’ 
funding. With respect to this type equipment for base installation 
support activities, the Air Force is aggressively pursuing a policy of 
commercially contracting with local business for base maintenance 
services wherever possible. As a result of this policy, much construc- 
tion equipment is being classified as excess to base needs. It is being 
deleted from authorization documents and reported through supply 
channels for redistribution. ‘To date, nearly $3 million worth of this 
equipment has been released from bases, with more to come. This 
costly equipment thus can be applied against valid requirements at 
other locations. 

With respect to materiels handling equipment, the Air Force has 
devoted considerable effort during the past year to developing new 
criteria on this type equipment. Additionally, the three services in 
conjunction with the Office of the Secretary of Defense, have made 
concerted efforts to develop practical criteria for the utilization, 
authorization, and reporting of this type equipment. Much of the 
Air Force’s effort will be incorporated in the final product. We deem 
it imprudent to ask for money in this area until these new criteria can 
be applied to our in-use fleet of materiels handling equipment. 

With regard to marine equipment—again, prior years’ funding has 
satisfied our program. 

Another result of our efforts during the past year to improve manage- 
ment of our ground powered and marine equipment program, which 
we wish to emphasize to the committee, was the complete revamping 
of our inventory reporting system. This revised procedure not only 
insures that accurate data is reported, but also provides the Air Force’s 
prime vehicle depot with the necessary tools to properly report and 
police the inventory. Although our new regulation on this subject 
has not yet been released by the printer, advance notices of all per- 
tinent changes have been sent to all units and are being implemented. 

To return to the subject of the fiscal year 1956 estimate, the basic 
considerations used in arriving at our requirements were as follows: 

Authorizations for items in this estimate are contained in tables of 
allowances, master equipment allowance lists, and Air Force regula- 
ions for the materiel reserve requirements. 
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Replacement items have been computed in accordance with pub. 
lished policy. Basically, maximum repair allowances determine when 
an item is worn out and should be replaced. These maximums are 
stated in terms of either a cumulative schedule or on a onetime basis, 
While age and mileage retirement criteria are established for sedans 
and commercial trucks for planning purposes, these types of vehicles 
are not authorized for actual replacement under these criteria until 
they are uneconomical to repair. For example, the programed useful 
life of a sedan is 6 years or 60,000 miles. While this is a sound guide- 
line, it does not imply that when a given sedan has been driven 60,000 
miles or reaches 6 years of age, or both, that it is automatically retired, 
This is not done until the vehicle in question is actually worn out or is 
uneconomical to repair. 

Materiel reserve requirements for programed units’ equipment in 
the zone of interior are derived from allowances established by tables 
of organization and the master equipment authorization list. We 
are asking for funds to buy and stock only the long-lead-time items 
which are not common to commercial use. The refueling semi- 
trailers listed on page 2-31 of your budget book are examples of items 
in this category. 

Materiel reserve allowances for prepositioned sets of equipment to 
be stored overseas are established for each type organization scheduled 
for overseas wartime deployment. The authorizations for these sets 
are contained in Air Force regulations. Thus the requirement for 
equipment in these sets is determined simply by multiplying the 
number of a given item authorized in a set by the number of sets 
programed. 

After taking into account the above considerations, the gross re- 
quirements in this estimate for organizational units were computed 
by the major commands’ certification of their needs, as stated in the 
consolidated unit authorization list/unit property record equipment 
authorization list. These requirements were projected for new units 
to be activated by multiplying the average allowances per existing 
similar units by the number of units programed for activation, tem- 
pered by judgment to adjust items affected by utilization and climatic 
or geographic considerations. 

The requirements for the Air National Guard were furnished by that 
activity and have been included in the gross requirements stated in 
this estimate. The program period used in computation of these 
requirements was based on the production lead times of the items. 

From the total gross requirements computed as a result of the above 
considerations, all assets, including serviceable, reparable, on-order 
undelivered, funded and substituted items, were deducted to arrive 
at the net requirement. 

Page 2-28 of your budget book lists general-purpose vehicles in 
project 221. These vehicles are used to move supplies, equipment, 
and personnel and/or tow refueling equipment or cargo trailers. 
Included are sedans, station wagons, buses, and truck tractors. Of 
the total 5,775 vehicles requested in this estimate, 4,849, or 93.8 
percent of the total, are to replace wornout or uneconomically repa- 
rable vehicles. In the initial requirements category, the major items 
are 277 sedans for the Air Force recruiting program and 503 station 
wagons for the Ground Observer Corps. 
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The special-purpose vehicles in project 222 are listed on page 2-31 
of your budget book. Special-purpose vehicles are generally restricted 
by design to a special function such as aircraft towing, fuel, oil and 
oxygen servicing, transporting bombs and sweeping runways. These 
vehicles include fuel servicing semitrailers, rotary, and self- propelled 
sweepers and oxygen- generating plants. All these are needed in 
direct support of tactical flying. Our mission capability is related 
directly to their availability. 

This completes my statement, gentlemen. We are prepared to 
further discuss the items in this estimate, as the committee may desire. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point pages 2-26 
and 2-29 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Masor PrRocuREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 220—Ground powered and marine equipment 
PROJECT 22I—GENERAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956 $11, 472, 000 
Planned pregram, fiscal year 1955 15, 245, 658 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 10, 346, 528 


Purpose and scope 

General-purpose vehicles include both military and commercial type vehicles. 
These vehicles are utilized for the movement of ammunition, supplies, equipment, 
and personnel, all of which generate the need for general automotive land transport 
within the Air Force. Specifically, these vehicles are required for varying cargo 
hauling and personnel movement purposes, such as (1) transporting cargo requir- 
ing protection from weather, (2) transporting cargo and personnel from one 
installation to another, (3) transporting cargo from railrcad, and dock sidings 
and flying-field aprons to depot warehouses, hangars and places of use, and (4) 
towing fuel-servicing and cargo trailers to aircraft for loading gasoline and 
materiel. 

It is the policy of the Air Force to utilize commercial general purpose vehicles, 
in lieu cf military models, in both the Zone of Interior, and overseas. In some 
applications, it is necessary to use military design due to such factors as lack of 
commercial spare parts and mission requirements of the unit. 

These vehicles are procured through the Army Ordnance service in accordance 
with the single service procurement concept on common items, which results in 
lower cost prices through quantity buying and eliminates service competition for 
the product. 

The vehicles in this estimate provide for the replacement of uneconomically 
reparable vehicles now being used, a limited quantity for new installations and 
units to be formed, overseas prestocking requirements for mobilization reserve 
and long lead-time items for the Air National Guard. 


PROJECT 222—-SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Planned program fiscal year 1956 - $16, 746, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955 26, 961, 437 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 56, 096, 926 


Purpose and scope 


Special purpose vehicles are those vehicles which are restricted by desirn or 
physical characteristic to a special function, such as fuel, oil and oxygen servicing, 
aircraft towing, mobile repair shop, and sweeping equipment. Specifically, these 
vehicles are utilized to refuel and reservice aircraft, to tow aircraft, to transport 
bombs and ammunition to and from aircraft, to clear debris from runways, aprons 
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and roads, to transport heavy equipment to and from work areas, and as shop 
equipment for electric line maintenance and general purpose repairs. 

The vehicles in this estimate provide for the replacement of uneconomically 
reparable and obsolete design vebicles now in service, requirements to equip new 
installations and units to be formed, overseas prestocking requirements for 
mobilization reserve and long lead-time items for the Air National Guard. 


Mr. Deane. Do you gentlemen have anything further that you 
wish to present on program 220, before we get into the details of it? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, I have a specific situation in con- 
nection with the vehicles for the Ground Observer Corps which 
I should like to explain, and Colonel Wiseman has a statement as to 
the requirement for vehicles for the Ground Observer Corps which 
I should like to ask him to read. 

Mr. Deane. All right, Colonel. 


GROUND OBSERVER CORPS VEHICLES 


Colonel Wiseman. Mr. Chairman, the Ground Observer Corps is a 
civil defense activity supplementing our domestic aircraft warning sys- 
tem. It is comprised of volunteer civilians manning observation posts 
and complements the Air Force manning of filter centers. The effec- 
tiveness of this operation is directly dependent upon the Air Force's 
capability to train, organize, and supervise these civilian volunteers in 
order that this vitally important program may be carried out. The 
Air Defense Command of the Air Force is assigned the responsibility 
of training, organizing, and supervising the civilian volunteers of the 
Ground Observer Corps. 

To carry out this responsibility, the Air Defense Command has 
organized 12 Ground Observer Corps squadrons. These Ground 
Observer Corps squadrons are assigned to various Air Defense wings, 
which in turn are assigned to one of the Air Defense Command’s 
three Air Defense Forces. Attached to the Ground Observer Corps 
are filter centers. The filter center, in turn, has assigned training 
teams. Each training team is responsible for approximately 30 
observation posts. There are now 49 filter centers organized and 
736 training teams assigned to the 49 filter centers. Each filter center 
is authorized 1 station wagon per filter center, and each team is 
authorized 1 station wagon. We, therefore, have a requirement for 
785 vehicles, of which 282 have been furnished in past months from 
within the command assets of the Air Defense Command. This 
leaves an immediate requirement for 503 station wagons to fulfill 
the Ground Observer Corps requirements. 

In order to make it possible for these teams to carry out their 
functions, transportation is vitally necessary. Careful consideration 
indicates that the only logical vehicle to use for carrying personnel 
and the training aids they must use are commercial station wagons. 
The Air Force does not have station wagons nor any reasonable sub- 
stitute for them, such as sedans or carryalls, except for vehicles of this 
type which are in actual use in the commands. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, I should like, if I may, to explain 
the steps we have taken in an effort to meet this requirement for the 
503 station wagons for the Ground Observer Corps which we have 
been unable to meet so far from Air Force assets. We have in our 
fiscal year 1956 budget estimates a requirement. for the 503 vehicles. 

Mr. Deanr. Where does that appear? 
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General Bocart. That shows, sir, on pages 2-28. The second line 
is for the station wagons—503 of those constitute the requirement for 
the Ground Observer Corps. 

This requirement has existed for a considerable period of time. The 
teams, as Colonel Wiseman has pointed out, have now been organized. 
Last August we were advised by the commander of the Air Defense 
Command that the requirement for these vehicles was immediate. 
We, therefore, rescreened the Air Force assets to see if there were any 
possibilities of obtaining further vehicles from our own internal assets, 
and it was found that we could not. Therefore, we started investi- 
gating the possibility of leasing vehicles for use by the Ground Ob- 
server Corps, and in December we were advised by our General Coun- 
sel that there was some doubt as to the authority the Air Force had 
to enter into leasing agreements to obtain passenger-carrying vehicles, 
in view of the limitation which has been placed on the Air Force in 
the last 2 fiscal year appropriation acts, in the general provisions, 
which precludes our procurement of passenger-carrying vehicles except 
for replacement purposes. This, of course, was a new requirement and 
was not on a replacement basis. 

We, therefore, wrote letters to the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees requesting their views in the event that we determined 
leasing was a feasible operation and the most economical from the 
standpoint of the Government. 

During the next month we determined that the leasing arrangements 
which could be made under the existing type contracts and the types 
of proposals that we could obtain commercially were not satisfactory 
to the Air Force and that it would require a very considerable period 
of time to develop a satisfactory leasing document. 

We, therefore, decided that we must proceed with the procurement 
of these vehicles and we so advised the committees in the early part 
of February. 

Mr. Deane. General, I have a letter here dated March 9, signed 
by you. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is that the letter? 

General Bogart. That is the latest status. We advised the com- 
mittees in the early part of February that we were going ahead with 
the initiation of procurement action. We have done that. We have 
asked for bids for procurement of these station wagons and we are 
ready to let contracts. 

We had thought that under some of our existing authorizations we 
could, perhaps, procure these vehicles without the necessity of doing 
it on a straight replacement basis. However, we have further investi- 
gated that course of action and we have determined that because 
of the limitation on the purchase of passenger-carrying vehicles to a 
replacement basis only we cannot properly apply funds for this pro- 
curement without turning in the vehicles which are over age. 

We do have a number of these in the Air Force inventory, and in 
use by the Air Force commands and units, which we had scheduled 
for replacement in fiscal year 1956. We, therefore, propose to place 
a levy immediately upon our Air Force commands to turn in up to 
503 vehicles now meeting disposal criteria, and we will procure the 
503 station wagons for the Ground Observer Corps against the Air 
Force vehicles so turned in. 

59565—55 34 
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Now, the net effect of this is to reduce the availability of vehicles 
in 1956 to the Air Force, and they must be replaced. Therefore, the 
503 vehicles in the 1956 budget estimate which we are requesting for 
the Ground Observer Corps must in fact be purchased to replace the 
vehicles in the Air Force commands, and the purchase we are doing 
now during fiscal year 1955 will supply the requirement of the Ground 
Observer Corps. In effect what we are doing is advance financing 
against our fiscal year 1956 estimates, and that will reduce our 
projected carryover of $325 million by that amount, but will not 
change our requirement for $400 million of new obligating authority 
in this appropriation. 

There is one other point I should make at this time in connection 
with this general purpose vehicle project, and that is that we have, as 
Colonel Wiseman has pointed out, a requirement for 277 sedans for 
the Air Force recruiting program, and the 503 station wagons which 
are currently carried in the budget as required for the Ground 
Observer Corps, which are not on a replacement basis. The present 
language of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate in its general pro- 
visions still carries the restriction which has been carried in fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 on the procurement of passenger-carrying vehicles 
for other than replacement purposes. A change in that language will 
be required in order to permit us to accomplish these procurements in 
fiscal year 1956. 

However, that is a function of the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. We have requested that that language change 
be submitted, and we have been told that it will be submitted to the 
Congress at the proper time by the Bureau of the Budget, as a change 
in language which will then be considered by the Appropriations 
Committee at the time we take up the general provisions. 

Mr. Deane. I think we understand the problem created by that. 
We will have this as the basis for consideration when the time does 
come to consider the language. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That is helpful to the committee. 


ACQUISITION OF VEHICLES 


Would you explain in detail, Colonel Wiseman, the exact policy 
and procedure you follow in acquiring these vehicles? 

General Bocart. That is motor vebidies in general, sir? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Colonel WisEMAN. First of all, we have to determine whether it is 
a central procurement item, sir. That is, whether it is procured by 
the Army, by the Navy, or by the Air Force. 

Most of our poner enr pase vehicles are procured for us by the 
Department of the Army. When the requirement is approved and the 
funds are cited we process a procurement directive from the Diree- 
torate of Supply and Services in the Pentagon to the Air Materiel 
Command. They in turn process the procurement directive for the 
vehicle to the service which has the procuring authority on that item. 
That is on a military interdepartmental purchase request. That 
service would process the procurement for that vehicle. 

Mr. Deane. Could you break down the types of vehicles purchased 
by the Army, Navy, and the Air Force? What I am interested in 
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knowing is particularly the policy followed by the Air Force, where you 
purchase the equipment yourself, 

Colonel Wiseman. Yes, sir. Project 221 is for general purpose 
vehicles. Those vehicles are generally procured for us by the Army. 

Project 222, which is special purpose equipment, is generally pro- 
cured by the Air Force or by the Navy. 

Project 223, which is railroad equipment, although there is none in 
this budget estimate, if we were procuring it that equipment would 
be purchased for us by the Department of the Army. 

Project 224, which is construction equipment, is normally procured 
for us by the Army. 

Project 225, “Materials handling equipment,” is normally procured 
for us by the Navy. 

Project 226, ‘“Marine equipment,’ is normally procured for us by 
the Navy. 

SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


With regard to the special purpose procurements which are proc- 
essed by the Air Force the procurement directive is sent to the Air 
Materiel Command and the Air Materiel Command sends the procure- 
ment directive to the prime depot which has that particular com- 
modity responsibility. The procurement agency at that depot then 
processes the invitation for bid to the various people who they main- 
tain on their bid list; and beyond that point, sir, 1 cannot go into the 
technicalities as to how they actually determine the bids are to be let. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, so far as the Air Force is concerned 
you do let bids for the equipment you purchase? What is the pro- 
cedure? Does it go to the low bidder, the high bidder, the medium 
bidder; or do you elect what you will pay and say, “I am going to 
pay so much’’? 

General Boaart. I believe the point in this case is that all procure- 
ments of special purpose vehicles are done by competitive bidding. 
Is that correct, Colonel Wiseman? 

Colonel WiseMAN. Yes, sir; to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Deane. That answers the question. 


PASSENGER VEHICLE REPLACEMENT CRITERIA AND POLICIES 


Approximately what is the mileage on these vehicles that you pro- 
pose to replace? 

Colonel Wiseman. The mileage criteria on station wagons, sir, is 
60,000 miles. A sedan is 60,000 miles. A carryall would be 60,000 
miles. We also have an age factor, and the age on those 3 vehicles 
is 6 years. 

We do not retire them, however, sir, even though they may reach 
60,000 miles or 6 years, until the vehicle is actually uneconomically 
reparable. That is done either on a cumulative repair cost basis or 
a one-time repair cost basis, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Please submit for the record a certain year models, and 
the approximate mileage for these particular vehicles that you would 
replace. 

Colonel WisEMAN. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Age and mileage study for light sedans as of Sept. 30, 1954 





Miles 


Year of manufacture 
Under . 60,000- 
42,000 7 





Unreported........--- 
193 


212 
379 

1, 370 
137 
13 

17 





Subtotal 2, 153 
Sars .-| 1 4, 208 


























1 Total assets, as indicated on pp. 2-28 of Budget Justification Book. 


An analysis of the above 4,208 sedans reflects the following: 
Sedans 6 years or older and have traveled less than 60,000 miles. ........-..-- . 
Sedans 6 years or older and have traveled in excess of 60,000 miles__.--...--.---- 
Sedans less than 6 years old having traveled in excess of 60,000 miles 


Total sedans considered for planning, fiscal year 1956 replacements 


Age and mileage study for station wagons (carryalls) as of Sept. 30, 1954 








Year of manufacture 


| | 
,000- | 80,000- | 90,000- Over 


),000 | 90,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 








1 Total assets, as indicated on pp. 2-28 of budget justification book. 
An analysis of the above 3,903 station wagons reflects the following: 
Station wagons 6 years or older and have traveled less than 60,000 miles. _.............-.-------- 
Station wagons 6 years or older and have traveled in excess of 60,000 miles 
Station wagons less than 6 years old having traveled in excess of 60,000 miles 


Total station wagons considered for planning fiscal year 1956 replacement requirements 


Mr. Deane. Do you have any other highlights on this particular 
project that you wish to go into more fully? 

Colonel Wiseman. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTION OF PROGRAM 


We have some problem of explanation of figures again in this item. 
For instance, in the table which appears on page 323 of the hearings 
last year, there is an estimate for general-purpose vehicles for 1954 of 
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$19-million-plus, and an actual of a little over $10 million. You also 
have an estimate of $19-million-plus, and the justifications this year 
show $15-million-plus. How do you explain those differences? 

General Bocart. The reason for our failure to carry out our pro- 
gram, which we have presented in 1955, was the result of a reduction 
in the funds actually appropriated, sir. We reduced the program by 
that amount. 

The same thing applies to the 1954 amount. 

However, our requirements have not built up this year, I believe, 
because of our improved inventory data which has become available 
in the last year. We have improved our management and changed 
our criteria so that our overall requirement is actually reduced. Is 
that correct, Colonel Wiseman? 

Colonel WisEMAN. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 


RAILROAD, CONSTRUCTION AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Davis. In the fields of railroad equipment, construction equip- 
ment and marine equipment you are not asking for anything this 
year, because you are pretty well taken care of fundwise on those? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean that you do have funds available that 
will permit you to continue what you might call a normal replacement 
program during the 1956 fiscal year, or does that mean you are stocked 
up so that you will not be making replacements during the fiscal 
year 1956? 

Colonel Wiseman. Right now, sir, we do not know of any require- 
ment in this area. We may have to have some replacements when 
we run our 1956 buy computation. However, on the initial require- 
ments we know of none now. I foresee none. It could possibly be 
that there would be some emergency requirements or modernization 
requirements coming into the picture. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Davis. In the field of materials handling equipment you have 
not gone ahead and procured on that because of recent developments 
in the type of equipment you expect to have available for those 
purposes; is that about it? 

Colonel WiseMANn. Yes, sir; that is correct. We have a new 
criteria coming out very shortly and we want to apply it to our fleet 
before we go into a buy program, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES AVAILABLE IN 1956 


Mr. Davis. Do you have figures that would give a pretty close 
estimate of the amounts of money you might have available as you 
“ the 1956 fiscal year for these items of projects 223 to 226, in- 
clusive? 

Mr. Jacxovicu. We do not actually anticipate any unobligated 
amounts in those areas because of the size of the program. 

General Bocart. Actually this is not a difficult area to obligate, 
Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I am sure of that. 
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General Bogart. We are not showing for that particular program 
an unboligated carryover. 

Mr. Jacxovicu. The programs are so small this fiscal year that 
we apparently are having no difficulty, as indicated, in consummating 
the program. 

Mr. Davis. I was thinking particularly of project 225, where you 
are not proceeding because of new developments in that program. 
Suppose you get that settled in the middle of fiscal year 1956, let us 
say. As it stands now you have no ready funds to put into that 
program; is that correct? 

Colonel Wismman. That is basically correct, sir. 

General Bogart. We would have to reprogram, sir, within the 
total available. 

GROUND OBSERVER CORPS VEHICLES 


Mr. Davis. Coming back again to the ground observer corps 
program, which you spoke of, who would actually have the day-to-day 
control of these vehicles? 

General Bocart. These vehicles, sir, will be assigned to the training 
teams which are a part of the Air Defense Command. They will be 
assigned for this particular duty and assigned to those training teams 
which are detailed from the Air Defense Command for the technical 
training of the ground observers. 

Mr. Davis. Those are civilians? 

General Bogart. The technical training teams are not, sir, but the 
ground observers are civilians. This is a program which has been set 
up in each State and on which the President has placed a very high 


priority. 

Mr. Davis. The actual responsibility for the vehicle would be in 
the hands of some military officer? 

General Bogart. Probably a noncommissioned officer, sir. 


ARMY-AIR FORCE VEHICLE EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 


Mr. Davis. You referred to the Army-Air Force vehicle exchange 
agreement. ‘Tell us a little bit more about how that works, will you’ 

Colonel Wiseman. To which do you refer, sir? 

Mr. Davis. On page 2—27 appears this statement: 

Assets were reduced by the net loss computed to be occasioned through the 
Army-Air Force vehicle exchange agreement. 

Colonel Wiseman. Yes, sir. Back in 1952 and 1953 the Army 
declared the old World War II tactical-type vehicles as obsolete, 
and they were replaced with the new M series of tactical-type vehicles. 

Back in 1948 when there was a division of assets between the 
Army and the Air Force, the Air Force in its division of the assets 
got a lot of the old World War II vehicles. When we went into the 
exchange from the obsolete vehicle to the new type of vehicle, the 
Army and the Air Force got together and agreed on an exc hange. 

Basically the Air Force got 1 new vehicle for 3 old ones turned in. 
That program is practically complete now, sir. 

General Boacarr. By that, sir, we actually took a numerical reduc- 
tion in our total fleet by turning in 3 for 1 on the replacement. We 
actually obtained a more modern fleet, but we disposed of three 
vehicles for each new one. 
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TOTAL REQUIREMENTS OF GENERAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Davis. On page 2-28 of the justifications when you refer to 
the total requirements, is that another way of stating your present 
inventory of the entire Air Force of light sedans? 

Colonel WisreMaANn. No, sir; that is the gross requirement for the 
program as computed in this computation, sir. That would be our 
gross requirement. Then we deduct from that gross requirement 
our total assets. As I indicated, that is any that we have on hand, 
in use, serviceable, reparable, funded not on order, or funded but not 
delivered, and any substitute items. 

We deduct those items from that total gross requirements figure to 
come up with our net buy requirements, sir. 

General Bocarr. Our total inventory would also include unservice- 
able vehicles ready for turn-in. This takes only the reparable in the 
total assets. ‘The ones that have been declared unserviceable would 
not be included and counted against our requirement. 

Mr. Davis. Your total requirements would be a computation, then, 
of the total authorized number of vehicles of that type at all of the 
installations of the Air Force throughout the world; is that a better 
way of saying it? 

Colonel Wiseman. That is correct, sir. That would be the gross or 
total requirement as listed here. 

Mr. Davis. This program contemplates putting you in a fully 
equipped position? It means a complete fulfillment of your require- 
ments in every respect. 

In other words, when you use the figure of 1,932 light sedans, if and 
when they are procured you will have all of your requirements world- 
wide completely filled; is that correct? 

Colonel Wiseman. That would be true on light sedans to end fical 
1956. However, we are not asking to buy that total, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You are asking to buy 1,179. 

Colonel Wiseman. That is correct, sir. There are two other 
figures, sir, for initial buy requirements which I would like to explain, 
which General Gogart did not give. 

That total of 1,179 is broken down as follows: 11 of those are initial 
requriements for the Air Academy, which is a new command; 277 are 
for the recuriting wing, which is a new function the Air Force took 
over on the Ist of July of calendar year 1954 

Mr. Dranr. How many did you say would be assigned to the Air 
Force Academy? 

Colonel WisEMAN. 11, sir. 51, sir, are for the Air National Guard, 
which is a reimbursable proposition with the Air Force; 840 are for 
replacement of in-use vehicles. That totals, sir, 1,179. 

General Bogart. This is the requirements against the 1956 program 
for units to be brought in through the end of fiscal year 1956. You 
see, we have a further buildup during the next year to reach our 
137-wing goal, and theoretically at least we should cover the require- 
ments for those next units to complete the whole job for the 137 
Wings in the fiscal year 1957 budget. 

Colonel Wiseman. I believe I can make that more clear. 

General Bocarr. Let us get it clear for the record. 

_ Colonel Wiseman. Let us take the figure 6,140 listed on page 2-28 
in the total requirements column for sedans. 
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In the Unit Property Record Equipment Authorization List plus 
the Unit Authorization List there is a requirement in fiscal year 1956 
of 3,811. Training requires 9. The Air Research and Development 
Command standard service test requires none. The Air National 
Guard requires 51. The Materiel Reserve requires 135. The Air 
Reserve is zero. The Air Force ROTC requires 188. The “Other,” 
which would be Miscellaneous, is zero. The Air Academy requires 14. 
Recruiting requires 1,092. Replacements require 840. 

If you total those figures, sir, you will find 6,140 is the total require- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis. In this list of 1,179 you pretty well fill some of the 
requirements. With the 1,092 vehicles for the Recruiting Service, 
that is not touched upon at all in your 1,179? 

Colonel Wiseman. No, sir; it is because we have some of those 
assets in place and we cannot request vehicles for which we actually 
have assets. For example, sir, on the recruiting program we also 
took over part of the equipment which the Army was using when 
this plit was made. We received 579 sedans, for example, on that 
switch. We take the assets we have available and apply them to the 
total requirements. The difference between what we need and the 
total requirements that we have would appear in the “Total assets” 
column. It would be at that 4,208, or somewhere near there. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Davis. Referring to page 2-31 of the justifications, can we 
assume that the requested items have been worked out pretty much 
on that same basis? In other words, are there so many of these 
particular types of vehicles allotted to each Air Force installation, 
and most of these would be for replacement of vehicles which are 
pretty well used up? Do they for the most part represent an expan- 
sion of the total inventory of the Air Force for these types of vehicles? 
What is the story? 

Colonel Wiseman. The major portion in the special purpose equip- 
ment area, sir, is for initial buildup support of our 137-wing program. 

Mr. Davis. For instance, take the first item. 

Colonel WisrEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Semitrailer, fuel servicing, F—7. 

Colonel WisrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You have requested 150. 

Colonel WiseMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are all of those new, or are some of them replacements? 

Colonel Wiseman. No, sir; those are all new; 10 of those, sir, are 
for the Air National Guard, and 140 of them are for the Materiel 
Reserve. 

Mr. Davis. What is the story on the second item? 

Colonel WisrMaNn. The second item, sir, is the F-6 semitrailer; 185 
of them are for units that need these vehicles now. They are getting 
airplanes that will need this type of refueling trailer; 40 of them are 
for the materiel reserve; 78 of them are for replacements, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The third item is the rotary sweeper. 
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Colonel WisreMAN. Seventy-nine of those are initial requirements 
for units to be activated and 26 of those are for replacement. 

Mr. Davis. What is the story on the towed-type rotary sweeper? 

Colonel Wiseman. Two hundred and two of those are for initial 
requirements and 38 of those are for replacement, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Item 5 is an oxygen-generating plant. 

Colonel WiseMAN. That is liquid oxygen generating. Thirty-eight 
of those are for new units and 24 of those are for the materiel reserve. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPORTION OF REQUIREMENTS INCLUDED IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Deane. Please explain in detail why in certain cases in this 
particular justification you indicate certain net requirements, yet 
you are purchasing below in some cases and in other cases you are 
purchasing the exact amounts indicated. 

Colonel WismMaANn. Yes, sir. As I indicated in my opening state- 
ment, we have tempered our requirements with utilization and geo- 

aphical or climatic conditions which may be involved. 

If I might, I should like to go back to the general-purpose area first, 
where this is more prevalent than it is in project 222. Speaking of 
project 221, ‘‘General-purpose vehicles,’’ we have touched the utiliza- 
tion factor there. We are pushing a utilization program in the Air 
Force to try to get more utilization out of the vehicles we have rather 
than to increase our overall fleet. That is the main reason. 

Mr. Deane. Do you put that figure in there to more or less indicate 
a level of needs, while you are trying to come below your needs? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. In effect, sir, these quantities we are 
requesting for procurement constitute the judgment of the Air Staff 
as to what we actually will need during that period against the net 
requirement which is shown, based on these studies which are going 
on at the present time. It really is a judgment factor that we have 
applied in those cases. That is true only in this area. 

You will find that we are not procuring against the total require- 
ments in a number of areas in the budget. In most cases the factor 
is producibility. In other words, we are only buying what we can 
get produced during the period and what we think we can get on 
contract there; but in this case it is a question of judgment because 
of various management improvement actions that are going on in 
this area at the present time. 


CLASSIFIED PROJECT 


Mr. Deane. Would you furnish an off-the-record statement for the 
benefit of the committee on this item No. 6 on page 2-31, which was 
brought to our attention by Mr. Davis, for the benefit of members 
who might like to study it in more detail? 

General Bogart. The tabulation of the items, sir? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, and a short statement. 

General Bogart. That is to be furnished for the committee. That 
would be classified, sir. 

(Information was furnished the committee.) 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 9, 1955. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. RICHARD H. CARMICHAEL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR or 
PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 
LT. COL. CLYDE J. MORGANTI, CHIEF, AIRCREW AND MAINTE. 
NANCE TRAINING DEVICES BRANCH, SPECIAL TRAINING DE. 

VICES DIVISION, DCS/PERSONNEL 
MAJ GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMpP. 
TROLLER 


Mr. Deane. We will now take up for consideration Program 250, 
“Training Equipment.” 

Would you introduce this program, General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our next program is program 250, 
“Training equipment.” 

Our principal witness for this program is Brig. Gen. Richard H. 
Carmichael, who is the Deputy Director of Personnel Procurement 
and Training, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. 

General Carmichael has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert page 2-44 
of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Masor PrRocuREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
PROGRAM 250—TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Obligations by project for regular Air Force activities 





Title 1954, actual (1955, estimate)1956, estimate 


(1) (2) | (3) (4) 


Direct obligations 


Mobile training units. See eyes ease eh rare $8, 195, 944 $11, 695,771 | $13, 788, 000 
Counterpart tr: sining devi ices. 31, 352, 078 27, 548, 070 29, 911, 000 
Radio and radar trainers __-- 6, 045, 902 6, 421, 774 4, 330, 000 
Aerial targets and related equipment... 1, 029, 550 | 8, 837, 831 | 2, 070, 000 
Obligations, fiscal year 1955 and 1956 program - 46, 623, 474 54, 503, 446 50, 099, 000 

Less portion of fiscal year 1955 and 1956 programs to be 
obligated in subsequent fiscal years. _..-- é  aiieiaeeaiaen 4, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 


| 


Subtotal. 46, 623, 474 50, 503, 446 | 46, 099, 000 
| Obligations incurred in fiscal year 1955 and 1956 against 
prior year program funds-----.------ ----| 30, 600, 00, 676 2, 000, 000 








Total direct obligations sia hecesina 46, 623, 474 81, 104, 122 48, 099, 000 








| 


Reimbursable obligations 


252 | Counterpart training devices baud 1, 946 t 104, 000 
254 | Aerial targets and related equipment... (inn ohe toe 1, 145, 500 0 0 








Total reimbursable obligations... --.-...--- ae 1, 147, 446 548, 104, 000 


BOOB sc vcuenes 7, 770, 920 "81, 652, 122 | 48, 203, 0 














Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, General Carmichael, 
and will you please proceed, as you wish? 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


General CarmicHaEL. Thank, you Mr. Chairman. 

We are heavily dependent today upon audiovisual aids. Our entire 
presentation will take about 20 minutes, if it is permissible with you. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed. 

General CarmicHaEL. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, program 250 provides for major items of training equipment 
required to train personnel in maintenance and operation of aircraft, 
equipment installed in the aircraft, and ground equipment supporting 
airborne operations. 

TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


This equipment includes the following types of devices which pro- 
vide realistic training situations in the most economical and efficient 
manner: 

(1) Mobile training units which are operating displays of the me- 
chanical, electrical, hydraulic, navigation, armament and survival 
systems in new airplanes for training the crews in their use and main- 
tenance. 

(2) Simulators for teaching, rehearsing, and testing aircrews on how 
to fly and fight in bad weather with the combat aircraft and weapons. 

(3) Individual trainers to accomplish necessary training for crew 
stations not included in the flight simulators, such as navigation train- 
ers, guided missile operator trainers, aircraft control, and aircraft 
warning system trainers. 

(4) Radio-controlled, jet-propelled targets for use in fixed and flexi- 


ble gunnery training. These targets provide means for training gun- 
ners of fighter and bomber aircraft in the use and operation of the 
visual and radar armament equipment. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING DEVICES 


This equipment is required for several reasons: 

(1) Through combat and training experience we have learned that 
training devices are the cheapest and safest way to teach and test 
operators and maintenance people on the efficient use of our weapons 
and to provide the necessary practice to attain and maintain the 
required proficiency. Our experience parallels that of the United 
States Navy, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the commercial 
aircraft operators, and our allies. 

(2) I want to emphasize the economy inherent in this investment. 
The benefits realized by using training devices to support crew train- 
ing has been demonstrated in many ways. Strategic Air Command 
was able to reduce the minimum number of hours required for check- 
out in the B—50 aircraft by 25 hours through use of the B—50 flight 
simulator. This command also stated that using the B—47 flight 
simulator for a major portion of all standardization checks will elim- 
nate flying hours formerly devoted to these checks. 

The Military Air Transport Service reduced flying hours in C-97 
transition training 50 percent when simulators were introduced into 
the training program. These are but a few examples of Air Force 
experience with simulators. Other advantages accruing from the 
use of special training devices are not as tangible as those previously 
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described. These devices permit us to train the aircrews in the 
required procedures and methods while on the ground. Without these 
training devices, combat aircraft would have to be used to teach 
fundamentals. In addition, we use these devices as the only method 
to let a combat crew practice the more dangerous emergencies and 
battle situations. For example: Engine fires, damage from enemy 
defenses and bombing hypothetical targets cannot be practiced in 
the air. We know that accidents are averted, saving lives and equip- 
ment by simulator training in emergency procedures. I would like 
to emphasize that the safety factor is especially important. Students 
have been eliminated prior to actual flight in fighter aircraft because 
they demonstrated dangerous tendencies in the flight simulator. All 
of these advantages have made mobile training units, simulators, and 
individual trainers essential to the achievement of quality standards 
demanded by these complex and expensive equipments and aircraft. 
As a result 1t is the Air Force policy to support aircraft which are 
significantly different from preceding models by procuring proper 
training devices in phase with the new type aircraft. 

(3) We need drone targets which are capable of attaining speeds 
and altitudes comparable to known enemy equipment. These capa- 
bilities cannot be provided by towed targets. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM 


Our estimates are based upon the following factors: 

(1) Number of programed combat wings. 

(2) Number of crews scheduled for combat schools. 

(3) Optimum utilization. 

(4) Lead time for manufacture. 

(5) Necessity for receiving trainers in phase with the delivery of 
aircraft. 

This request for funds in fiscal year 1956 is to support the continued 
buildup towards the 137-wing Air Force. Our program, net of reim- 
bursements, for 1954 was $52,135,000, for 1955 it was $54,503,000, and 
for 1956 it is $50,099,000. This fiscal year 1956 program will provide 
the following training devices: 12 mobile training units; 52 flight simu- 
lators; 1 visual ground reconnaissance trainer; 127 ‘guided missile 
trainers, navigation trainers, and aircraft control and warning net 
trainers; 26 radio-controlled. target aircraft; 10 proximity scorers. 

I would like now to present Lieutenant Colonel Morganti who will 
discuss the individual projects in this program. 

Mr. Deane. Will you please proceed, Colonel Morganti? 

Colonel Moreantt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a few 
moments to show some slides, and explain what this equipment is, 
and why we need it, and what will happen to our program if we do 
not receive it. 

MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert page 2-45 
of the justifications. 
(The matter is as follows:) 
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Masor PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


PROJECT 251—MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 
Program 250—Training equipment 
Planned program, fiscal year 1956__-_-.-..-------------------- $13, 788, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 11, 695, 771 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 8, 195, 944 
Purpose and scope 

Mobile training units are air transportable trainers consisting of operating dis- 
plays, cutaway components, etc., of systems of a specific aircraft, such as fire- 
control systems, electrical systems, bombing-navigational systems, and power- 
plant systems. These trainers are used to train aircrews and ground personnel 
in the complex operational and mechanical features of new aircraft. 

Mobile training units are a practical means of conducting training on aircraft 
systems since they permit display and training on systems which would not be 
possible through the use of aircraft. These units are an efficient and economical 
means of training because they bring training to the personnel in the operational 
wings, allow tactical commanders the utilization of their personnel while they are 
undergoing training, and reduce the time and expense involved in the transporta- 
tion of personnel for training. 

Teams of highly qualified technical instructors are assigned to these mobile 
trainers to assure uniform and expeditious training of personnel. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed, Colonel Morganti. 

Colonel Moreanti. Our first project which is covered in program 
250 is project 251. 

This project encompasses our mobile training units. 

These trainers are air transportable trainers, consisting of the 
various operating systems of the airplane. They are taken out of the 
airplane, and mounted on a training panel, which makes them more 
accessible for training purposes. 

These trainers are used to train our aircraft maintenance crews 
and also to give some familiarization training in engineering to the 
air crews, 

We arrive at our need by considering the aircraft program and the 
“Unit activations.” 

The numbers which we procure are based upon the complexity of 
the training, and the number of people to be trained, and the dispersal 
of units. 

A detailed statement of our needs is contained on pages 2—45 and 
2-46 of the justification sheets. 

I would like to show 4 or 5 slides in order to give you an idea of 
what this equipment looks like. 

Mr. Deane. Before you proceed with the slides, will both you 
gentlemen indicate your connection with this particular program? 

General CarmicHAEL. Yes, sir; I am the Deputy to General 
Harbold, who is Director of Personnel Procurement and Training. 
We have 5 divisions, 1 of which is the Special Training Devices 
Division, which is used in support of our officer and airmen training. 

Colonel Morganti is in charge of one of the branches within the 
Special Training Devices Division. 

Mr. Deane. How long have you both been with this particular 
Training Device Division? 

General CARMICHAEL. Sir, we are both relatively newcomers. I 
have been in the Pentagon about 9 months, and I think Colonel 
Morganti has been there about the same length of time. 
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General Bogart. I| think it would be of interest to you that General 
Carmichael has just come in from commanding one of the Strategic 
Air Command programs which involved the command of a wing out on 
the west coast. _ 

General CarmicHar.. I have been for 5 years with the Strategic 
Air Command, before coming to the Pentagon this time. 

Mr. Deann. You have seen these programs in operation? 

General CAKMICHAEL. Yes, sir; I am personally familiar with our 
mobile training units and trainers and have commanded units using 
them. I am familiar with simulators as used in Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed with your slides, Colonel Morganti, 

Colonel Moreanti. These are slides on equipment in the F-100 
airplane, but they are typical of all the mobile training units. 

Mr. Deane. Where 1s this item located in the justifications? 

Colonel Moreantr. On page 2-44. We are asking for one F—100 
mobile training unit this year. We have procured these in previous 
years. 

Mr. Deans. You may proceed. 

Colonel Morcanti. This is a landing gear system on the F-100, 
the ejection seat system, and so forth. 

Mr. Deane. Will you describe it, please? 

Colonel Moraanrt. This is the actual equipment which is placed 
in the airplane. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. What is the lifetime of these units? 

Colonel Moreantt. The life of the units is the same as the life of 
the airplane, sir; as long as the airplane is in the inventory, the mobile 
training unit is in the inventory. If an airplane is modified, and 
brought up to a later model or series, the mobile training unit is 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions. 

Colonel Moraantt. Sir, may I suggest that we bypass project 252 
for the moment. I have a film presentation on it, and we w ‘il return 
to project 252 last, in order to save the projectionist’s time, and 
trouble, and also to avoid wasting your time. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 


RADIO AND RADAR TRAINERS 


Colonel Morganti, will you please proceed with the next project, 
which is project 253, ‘Radio and radar trainers’’? 

At this point in the record, we shall insert page 2—50 of the justi- 
fications. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


Masor PRocURPMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 250—Training equipment 
PROJECT 253—RADIO AND RADAR TRAINERS 


Planned program—fiscal year 1956 $4, 330, 000 
Planned program—fiseal year 1955___-_- _ 6, 421, 774 
Actual obligations—fiseal year 1954 6, 045, 902 
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Purpose and scope 

This projeet provides for synthesized air and airborne radio and radar equipment 
for training in navigation, electronic countermeasures, bombing, identification, 
and guidance control of guided missiles. 

Funds are requested for three types of trainers, which perform the training 
functions indicated. 

1. The N-3 dead reckoning navigation trainer provides basic aircraft instru- 
ment readings and flight information for training the basic observer student in 
dead reckoning navigation procedures. 

2. The AN/GPS-T-2 radar signal simulator is used to syntheticaliy reproduce 
an unlimited number of targets, representing air traffic, on any number of radar 
scopes. This equipment provides training for the operational crews of the Air- 
craft Control and Warning portion of the Air Defense team. 

3. The AN/MSQ-1-T1 is a device to train guided missile guidance control 
operators. The trainer is designed to permit a complete simulated flight by 
ground control and precludes the necessity of releasing actual missiles. 

The trainers provide an efficient and economical means of training navigators, 
bombardiers, guided missiles operators, and personnel in the Aircraft Control and 
Warning net. Since trainer time is a substitute for a portion of the aircraft flying 
time, training can be accomplished in a safer manner, as needed, and not restricted 
by aircraft availability, and at a reduced operating cost. 

Mr. Drane. You may proceed. 

Colonel Morcanti. Our next project area is project 253. This 
area includes the radio and radar trainers. 

This year we are asking for 3 different items: 1 is a navigation 
trainer; 1 is a trainer for the aircraft control and warning nets of the 
Air Defense Command, and the other is a trainer to train guidance 
control operators for missiles squadrons. 

Our program this year is approximately $4 million. That compares 
to $6 million in 1955, $8 million in 1954. 

] have some slides which will give you an idea of the equipment 
which we are asking for this year. 

The first item we are asking for is a dead reckoning navigation 
trainer. We are asking for one of those this year. 

Mr. Deane. How many did you have last year? 

Colonel Morcantr. We bought five last year, sir. This is a new 
requirement for the Air Academy. I would like to show some slides 
of this trainer. 

Colonel Moreanit. I will now show you some slides of the trainers 
for the Air Defense Command. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Where will these units be located? 

Colonel Moreanti. At all of the radar sites, whether fixed or 
mobile. 

General CarmIcHAEL. Essentially, it has a capability for an infinite 
number of targets. It will duplicate any mass raid which the Strategic 
Air Command would otherwise have to perform by actually flying 
airplanes, 

It exercises everyone but the fighter pilot. It exercises all of the 
ground personnel and equipment, in the air defense warning and 
control net. 

Colonel Moreanti. This equipment supplements some which we 
already have in existence; it is not replacing anything. 

Mr. Deane. Who makes this equipment? 

Colonel Moraanti. The Rand people, sir, were the builders of the 
equipment. However, it will be subcontracted. I think RCA is the 
contractor of it. 





Rand developed it. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed. 

Colonel Moreanti. (Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Deane. Does that complete your statement? 
Colonel Morcanti. That completes Project 253, sir. 


AERIAL TARGETS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deanr. We shall now proceed to consideration of project 254 
“Aerial targets and related equipment.”’ Colonel Morganti, will you 
please proceed with your presentation? 

Colonel Moraantr. Project 254 covers our aerial targets and related 
equipment. 

Our procurement this year is contained in detail in pages 2—52 and 
2-53 of the justification sheets. 

Three of the items are drone targets, and the fourth is a proximity 
scorer. I will elaborate upon each one of those individually in a 
moment. 

Our planned program in 1956 is $2 million, contrasted to approxi- 
mately $9 million in 1955, and approximately $8 million in 1954. 

These items which we are buying are service test quantities. 
The development has been completed, and these are items which we 
are buying for service tests for the Air Force. 

I do not have any pictures or any models, except this one. This 
is the type of thing with which we are dealing. This is going to be 
similar to the Q—5, which is included in the justification sheets. We 
need these items because we have no adequate aerial target equip- 
ment which can simulate high performance aircraft. 

Mr. Deane. Are these items retrievable? 

Colonel Moreanti. Yes, sir. 

General CarmicHAEL. They are retrievable to the extent of four § 
recoveries on that particular model. It can be recovered four times, 
as I recall. 

Colonel Moreantt. We figure a life expectancy of four launchings 
* each one, sir. They are all air launched, and they all have para- 
chutes. 

General CarmicHAEL. They have a parachute, and a hydraulic 
system in the nose which, according to the mechanics of it, will spare 
the engine when it lands and buries itself i in the ground. 

Mr. Deane. I notice the estimated cost is $300,000 each? 

Colonel Moreanti. Yes, sir; that is right, in service test quantities, 
and of course, until they go into production in large quantities, the 
unit cost will remain quite high. 

I would like to make the next few remarks off the record, in order 
to discuss very briefly the individual performance of each one of these 
drones. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROXIMITY SCORER 


Colonel Moraantt. The fourth item is the proximity scorer. This 
is a device which will be mounted on an aerial target to show the miss 
distance of any fire. 

In other words, training value can be attained by knowing how far 
you have missed something, or how close you have come to it. 
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With this device it does not demand hits on the target or destruction 
of the target in order to assess accuracy. 

Mr. Deane. Is there any further statement which you wish to make 
in regard to this program, General Bogart? 

General Bogart. I believe not, sir. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. Let us insert into the record at this point page 2—52 
of the justification having to do with this item. 
(The matter is as follows:) 


Mason PrRocuREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 250—Training equipment 
PROJECT 254—AERIAL TARGETS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956 $2, 070, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 8, 837, 831 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 1, 029, 550 


Purpose and scope 


This project provides for guided aerial targets, rigid tow targets, and related 
equipment such as proximity scorers designed for the development and testing of 
advanced weapon systems and the training of missile and conventional aircraft 
units. 

The items included in this estimate, which are to be used for service testing 
prior to initiation of production contracts are as follows: 

The Q—4 drone, further characteristics of this drone are classified. 

The Q-5 drone, further characteristics of this drone are classified. 

The Q~9 short duration drone is designed to satisfy the requirement for a 
low cost drone for flexible and fixed gunnery training. 

The proximity scorer will be installed in targets to permit the assessment of 
the student’s accuracy when firing on targets by plotting the projectile within a 
radius of 50 feet of the target. 


COUNTERPART TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Drang. We shall now proceed to consideration of project 252, 
“Counterpart training devices.” 

At this point in the record we shall insert page 2-47 of the 
justification. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


Major ProcuREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 250—Training equipment 


PROJECT 252—COUNTERPART TRAINING DEVICES 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956 $29, 911, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 27, 548, 070 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 31, 352, 078 


Purpose and scope 


Counterpart training devices are designed for training the pilot and other air 
crew members. This request includes funds for two types of equipment: Flight 
simulators and a visual reconnaissance ground trainer. 

The flight simulator is an electro-mechanical trainer designed to reproduce the 
cockpit layout and performance of a specific type aircraft. Simulators provide 
personnel practice in normal and emergency procedures, instrument flying, radio 


navigation, communication procedures, crew coordination, and use of fire control 
Systems. 


59565—55——_35 
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The visual reconnaissance ground trainer will provide a visual presentation of 
land features, troop and gun emplacements, and thus furnish training in recognj- 
tion of important installations in combat areas for crews in visual reconnaissance 
squadrons. 

Through the use of counterpart training devices certain portions of the training 
programs can be provided at far less cost in capital investment and in operation 
than actual flights in aircraft. Flight simulators provide the best means of check- 
ing aircrew proficiency prior to releasing the crews for flight in actual aircraft, 
and permit close supervision, analysis, and correction of student errors by com- 
petent instructors. Furthermore, flight simulators provide the only safe and 
practical means for training in emergency procedures involving power or electrical 
failure, severe wing icing, extreme turbulence, and other emergencies. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Morganti, you may proceed. 

Colonel Moreanti. This project is the counterpart training devices 
project. It includes, in the main, this year, our flight simulators, 
We have two models here of flight simulators. They are essentially a 
replica of the cockpit of an airplane, and they reproduce faithfully 
the performance of that airplane. We have these models, and we 
have an 8-minute color film which we think will give you a very good 
idea of what this equipment is, and what it does for us, and how we 
use it. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed with the film presentation. 

(A film presentation was made.) 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be useful to 
know that in both projects 252 and 251, the timing of the procurement 
of these devices is based upon our flyaway aircraft program. In other 
words, these are purchased, so that they will become available to the 
using units just before the availability of the aircraft. They should 
become available before the aircraft in order to permit the training 
of the crews so that they will be able to accept and utilize the aircraft. 

Mr. Deane. I understand that these units are more or less modeled 
after the plane itself? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; they are, actually. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, they will have to be modernized if the 
plane is modernized? 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Colonel Moreanti. The entire cockpit layout is an exact replica 
of the airplane. We simulate completely the environment of the 
pilot. Our program this year is in the amount of approximately 
$30 million, as compared to $27 million in 1955, and $21 million 
in 1954. 

This, again, is a program that is in phase with the aircraft procure- 
ment, and unit activiations programs for the 137-wing Air Force. 

A detailed statement of our needs is contained on pages 2-47 and 
2-48 of the justification sheets. 

Mr. Deane. You indicated, General, in your statement that our 
experience parallels that of the United States Navy, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and commercial aircraft operators. 

In any of these particular programs which you have outlined, do 
you have any joint operations with the Navy or the CAA or with 
commercial operators? 

General CarmIcHAEL. Yes, sir. We certainly are in very close 
consultation with them. As far as jointly procuring and jointly 
developing. 

I would rather let Lieutenant Colonel Morganti answer that. 

Colonel Moraantt. Yes, sir; that is right, of course we use different 
airplanes in most cases. In regard to the fundamental research 
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projects and development research projects, we work very closely 
with the Navy. We have many joint development projects with them 
for instance, computing systems for flight simulators. 

Mr. Dane. Compared with the Navy, what do they have along 
this same line, if anything? 

Colonel Moreanti. They have the same thing, sir, to support their 
aircraft. They call them operational flight trainers, which is only a 
difference in nomenclature, but refers to the same device. We use 
the same manufacturer; we have common manufacturers for these 
items. 

Mr. Deane. It only means different catalog numbers? 

General CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir; there would be a different catalog 
number. 

General Bogart. These are actually different units; that is the 
point. 

General CARMICHAEL. They are different units, because there has 
to be one designed for a particular plane and we do not have the 
same airplanes in the Air Force as the Navy. 

Mr. Deane. Your film presentation was very good, but how do 
you simulate a storm? 

General CarmicHagL. I do not know whether you can track a 
storm into that. 

Colonel MorGanti. We can simulate icing and severe turbulence, 
static, and lightning. 

General CARMICHAEL. It is about as close to the real thing as you 
can get, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 

Mr. Deane. Gentlemen, we thank you for your presentation. 

General CarmicHAEL. Thank you, sir. 


Wepnespay, Marca 9, 1955. 


OTHER Major EQuiIPpMENT 
WITNESSES 


COL. LEE V. WISEMAN, CHIEF, INSTALLATION SUPPORT AND 
VEHICLE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DSC/MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

RUSSEL GUERNSEY, EQUIPMENT AND AUTOMOTIVE BRANCH, 
PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COM- 
MAND 

RALPH CHAPPELEAR, EQUIPMENT AND AUTOMOTIVE BRANCH, 
PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COM- 
MAND 

R. RICHTER, CHIEF, FIELD PRINTING PLANT BRANCH, PUBLISH- 
ING DIVISION, AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Deane. We shall now proceed to consideration of program 270, 
‘ . . 
Other major equipment.”’ 
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General Bogart, would you please present the project, and introduce 
the witnesses? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, our next program is program 270, 
which is “Other major equipment.’”’ Our principal witness in this 
area is, again, Colonel Wiseman, the Chief of the Installation Support 
and Vehicle Division of the Directorate of Supply and Services, Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. 

Colonel Wiseman has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert pages 2-54 
and 2—55 of the justifications. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


Masor PRocuREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


PROGRAM 270-—-OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Obligations by project for Regular Air Force activities 





Title 1954 actual 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Meteorological equipment 

Radiological, biological, and chemical equipment 
Photographic equipment 

Printing and reproduction equipment. 

Test equipment 

Flying field and shop equipment 

Utilities equipment 

Food service equipment 

Laundry and dry-cleaning equipment 


Obligations fiscal year 1955 and 1956 program _--- 


Less portion of fiscal year 1955 and 1956 programs to be 
obligated in subsequent fiscal years 


Subtotal 
Obligations incurred in fiscal year 1955 and 1956 against 
prior year program funds 


Total direct obligations 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


Meteorological equipment 

Radiological, biological, and chemical equipment... _-- 
Photographic equipment-- - ag 
Printing and reproduction equipment 

"ONS MONUNDERORE . ..oconeeern-*989 

Flying field and shop equipment 

Utilities equipment 

Food services equipment 


Total reimbursable obligations 





$1, 259, 021 
618, 339 


146, 828, 874 


6, 350 
295, 291 
1, 232, 209 
45, 698 

1, 043, 228 
2, 711, 892 
1, 000 

89, 780 


5, 425, 448 
152, 254, 322 


$2, 492, a 
3, 672, 100 
209, 678 

16, 546, 640 
138, 599, 927 
253, 002 
427, 887 
112, 053 


162, 313, 441 


99, 313, 441 

35, 972, 687 

135, 286 128 

41, 000 

0 

404, 000 

0 

1, 060, 000 

555, 000 

0 

25, 000 

2, 085, 000 
137, 371, 128 





$1, 941, 000 


22, 902, 000 
22, 000 

170, 000 

59, 000 


26, 887, 000 
10, 000, 000 
16, 887, 000 
35, 000, 000 


51, 887, 000 


0 


0 

569, 000 

0 

652, 000 
1, 962, 000 
0 

0 


3, 183, 000 
55, 070, 000 


Mr. Deane. Will you please proceed, Colonel Wiseman? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Wiseman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the 9 projects in program 270, “Other major ee ge cover 
meteorological equipment; radiological, biological, and chemical 
equipment; photographic equipment; printing and reproduction 
equipment; test equipment; flying field and shop equipment; utilities 
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equipment; food service equipment; and laundry and dry-cleaning 
equipment. It is portrayed for you on pages 2—54 through 2-78 of 
your budget book. 

* Column (2) on page 2—54 of the budget book reflects that in 1954 
the Air Force obligated in excess of $146.8 million. Column (3) 
shows our planned program for fiscal year 1955 as $162.3 million. 
Column (4) is our program for fiscal year 1956, in which we are re- 
questing approximately $26.9 million. 

You will note a considerable decrease in the amounts requested 
for 1956 as compared to the sums shown for the 1954 and 1955 pro- 
grams. The primary reason for this is that the bulk of our equipment 
requirements in this area to support the Air Force planned buildup 
to the 137-wing program were satisfied in fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 
Funds requested in the fiscal year 1956 estimate represent only items 
needed by the end of fiscal year 1956 and long lead time items required 
to be available by end of fiscal year 1957, plus quantities for replace- 
ment. After reaching our 137-wing program support, future funds 
requirements in this area will be due to the modernization of aircraft 
and equipment, plus the need to buy replacements for items in use. 

The approved 137-wing program is the basic consideration applied 
in arriving at the requirements reflected in this budget estimate. As 
indicated by the individual project narrative justifications in your 
budget book, the unit authorization lists compiled at unit level, plus 
the unit property record equipment authorization list, were the prime 
bases for determining requirements for most of the items contained in 
this estimate. These average unit authorizations were then applied 
against organization units programed in order to arrive at the initial 
gross requirement. An exception to this is project 279 beginning on 
page 2-77 of your budget book, where the items shown are strictly for 
replacement; another example is the case of organizational require- 
ments for aircraft starting and servicing generators, which are author- 
zed in direct relation to the specific number of aircraft assigned. 
Requirements for these items are determined by projecting the master 
equipment allowance list authorizations against the projected in-use 
aircraft inventory. 

The following additional factors were also considered in the compu- 
tation of the gross requirement: 

Materiel reserve allowances for prepositioned sets of equipment to 
be stored overseas are established for each type organization scheduled 
for overseas wartime deployment. The authorizations for these sets 
are contained in Air Force regulations. Thus the requirement for 
equipment in these sets is determined simply by multiplying the 
number of a given item authorized in a set by the number of sets 
programed. 

Air National Guard net requirements were computed by that 
activity. This net requirement was then included in the Air Force 
gross requirement. 

Replacement requirements are for quantities which will be worn out 
or attrited from the system during the programed period. These 
quantities are determined through application of replacement factors 
established for each individual item against the in-use quantity of 
each item. 

The following assets were considered when deriving each net 
requirement: 
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Quantity in use. 

Serviceable and reparable warehouse balances. 

On-order undelivered. 

Items funded from previous procurement programs. 

Suitable substitute items. 

Computed net requirements will cover our operations during fiscal 
year 1956, plus the allowance for production lead time to assure 
timely availability of equipment to meet the actual date required by 
the user. 

METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. At this point in your statement, Colonel Wiseman, we 
shall insert page 2—56 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Masor ProcurEMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Program 270—Other major equipment 
PROJECT 271I—METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956 _-- $1, 941, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 ‘ , 2, 492, 154 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 1, 259, 021 


Purpose and scope 


Meteorological equipment consists of airborne and ground instruments and 
apparatus which are designed for and employed solely in the function of plotting 
and researching the elements of weather. This function is necessary to the suc- 
cessful and efficient operation of all organizations which conduct flight operations 
and in the ground units of both the Air Force and the Army which lend direct 
support to those organizations whose primary missions involve flight operations. 
It is an accepted fact that a knowledge of weather conditions is a necessary con- 
sideration and frequently a decisive factor in the planning and execution of a 
military operation. 

The Air Weather Service, being designated and charged with the responsibility 
of providing required weather service to the Air Force and the Army, is the 
beneficiary of the bulk of the equipment requirements included herein. In 
addition to the regular weather service provided directly to the Air Force and the 
Army worldwide, the Air Weather Service cooperates and exchanges data with 
the Navy and the United States Weather Bureau. The service to the Air Force 
and Army commands is particularly adapted to the service requirements of such 
commands. It also provides specialized services, as required, for aerial operation 
to permit the full exploitation of the weather factor, and for the maximum safe- 
guarding of life and property; the provision of weather forecasts, data, and other 
meteorological services as required for programs and operations such as guided 
missiles, chemical, biological and atomic weapons, Arctic and tactical maneuvers; 
the provisions of worldwide climatological data and studies for the intelligence 
and planning agencies; and the provision of meteorological intelligence for 
Department of Defense research and developmental agencies. 


Mr. Deane. You may proceed, Colonel Wiseman. 

Colonel Wiseman. The initial discussion of our requirements by 
project begins with project 271 ‘‘Meteorological equipment’’ on page 
2-56 of your budget book. 

The bulk of needs for meteorological equipment such as radiosonde 
receptors, wind equipment, and rotating beam ceilometers, are in direct 
support of the Air Weather Service. This is a vital operation to 
all of the Military Establishment, for accurate weather forecasting 
may well be the determining factor in the success or failure of a given 
mission. The Air Weather Service, along with the United States 
Weather Bureau and the Navy’s Aerological Service, forms a closely 
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integrated system which is coordinated by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Meteorological Matters. Sound weather intelligence is 
thus developed without duplication of effort. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. At this point in your statement we shall insert page 
9-59 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Masor PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 270—Other major equipment 
PROJECT 273—PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956 pat Yee: wt $189, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955_-____-~ Bos ._. 3, 672, 100 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 one hs 3, 579, 700 
Purpose and scope 

Photographie equipment consists of airborne and ground instruments and appa- 
ratus which are designed for and employed in the field of aerial and ground 
photography, including the processes of making, printing, and developing still 
and motion pictures. The function of photography is required to provide the 
combat units of the Air Force with intelligence and for plotting air missions. It 
is likewise required to provide the supporting units of the Air Force as a training 
device for the indoctrination and education of personnel in all phases and opera- 
tions of the Air Force. 

This estimate will provide necessary standard equipment for (1) new units 
which phase into the Air Force program in fiscal year 1956, and (2) the replace- 
ment of worn-out equipment and other equipment made obsolete through tech- 
nological development. This estimate also provides for the procurement of 
service test quantities for the Air Research and Development Command (ARDC). 

Colonel Wiseman. Next is photographic equipment, project 273, 
beginning on page 2—59 of your budget book. Listed for procurement 
in fiscal year 1956 are such items as cameras, printer-projectors, and 
camera lenses. Also included under this project on pages 2-60 and 
2-61 are service-test quantities of items to be used by the Air Research 
and Development Command. Photographic equipment is complex 
and expensive. It must be scientifically accurate to meet daylight 
and darkness photography demands under adverse weather conditions 
and function properly at the high altitudes and great speeds flown by 
our modern jet aircraft. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert page 2-62 
of the justifications. 
(The matter is as follows:) 
Masor PrRocuREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 270—Other mejor equipment 
PROJECT 274 PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956_____. i . $241, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955_____- , : 209, 678 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___. ; 278, 121 
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Purpose and scope 

Printing and reproduction equipment consists of major items of printing and 
reproduction machinery and equipment such as bookbinding machinery and 
equipment, composing room machinery and equipment, printing presses, cutters. 
stitchers, typesetting machines, and cameras and platemaking equipment used jp 
the photolithographic process. This equipment is primarily used in the operation 
of field printing plants. 

This estimate will provide for the procurement of complete units of printing 
and reproduction equipment. 

Provided for in this program is the replacement of 69 items of unsatisfactory 
and obsolete equipment and initial requirements of 16 new items. 

Equipment is inspected on a periodic basis by qualified technicians. Taken 
into consideration is the condition, age, and obsolesecnce of the equipment to 
be replaced. The 69 items referenced will replace equipment averaging 12 years 
of age or more. The 16 items requested for initial requirements will provide for 
equipment designed to process work currently being performed manually or which 
will balance the production capabilities with requirements for printing. In the 
latter case, the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing requires a compre- 
hensive survey of available commercial and other Government facilities before 
authorizing additional production capability. Prior to procurement of the items 
listed in this estimate, complete justification will be furnished to the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Printing for authority to procure. 


Colonel Wiseman. “Printing and reproduction equipment,”’ project 
274, such as papercutters, paper-folding machines, and offset presses, 
are listed on pages 2-64 and 2-65 of the budget book. Of the 85 items 
indicated for procurement in fiscal year 1956, 69 are replacements, 
The other 16 items are initial needs to modernize our printing plants 
by replacing a manual operation with a mechanical installation. No 
items in this estimate are for facility expansion. Before procurement 
of anything in this estimate is consummated, complete justification for 
authority to buy is presented to the Congressional Joint Subcommittee 
on Printing. 

TEST EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert page 2-66 of 
the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Masor ProcurREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 270—Other major equipment 
PROJECT 275—TEST EQUIPMENT 


Planned program, fiscal year 1066... ................- sense elute $1, 363, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 16, 546, 640 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 15, 338, 828 


Purpose and scope 

Test equipment consists of electronics test equipment, instruments, powered 
and manual operated tools and machinery and related apparatus, designed for, 
and exclusively employed in the performance of repair, overhaul, and major 
maintenance work, as well as in maintenance research projects. This equip- 
ment is primarily used at major overhaul depots. This equipment is required 
to assure the maintenance support necessary for the latest types of aircraft and 
their components and accessories. 

The items included in this estimate are essential for the proper testing and 
maintenance of applicable Air Force equipment. Without these items, it is 
impossible to maintain properly the complex fire-control systems, bombing- 
navigation systems, engines, etc. installed in aircraft; the equally complex ground 
electronics systems; vehicles and the other major equipment utilized by the Air 
Force. It is therefore necessary to gear requirements for test equipment to new 
technological advancements. 
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The funds requested herein will be utilized for the procurement of initial issue 
requirements that have not previously been provided for and for the procure- 
ment of quantities required to replace like quantities that will become uneco- 
nomically reparable. 

Colonel WiseMAN. Project 275 begins on page 2-66 of the budget 
book. It includes test equipment for checking and calibrating elec- 
tronics equipment installed in aircraft. These are cataloged as oscil- 
loscopes, analyzers, signal generators, and so forth. Hydraulic-test 
stands and aircraft-afterburner testers are also included as test equip- 
ment. As the complexity of our aircraft, missiles, radar, and other 
electronic equipment increases, the complexity of our test equipment 
increases proportionately. Items in this estimate are used by tactical 
organizations and repair depots. In addition to the testing of an 
end item of equipment, they are used to synchronize, calibrate, and 
aline various components of the fire-control and electronic systems 
installed in our aircraft. 


FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. Colonel Wiseman, at this point we shall insert that 
page of the justifications which covers this project 276. 
(The matter is as follows:) 


Masor PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 270—Other major equipment 
PROJECT 270-—FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Planned program fiscal year 1956 . ...---- $22, 902, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955________-__- ; _. 188, 599, 927 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 ..-. 124, 385, 359 


Purpose and scope 

Flying field and shop equipment consists of major items of shop, warehouse 
and hangar tools and machinery and related portable/mobile-type equipment 
used primarily on the aircraft aprons and flying field proper. This equipment is 
required for maintenance and overhaul work on both aircraft and ground equip- 
ment and in the mechanical preparations for flight of all aircraft. Included in 
this equipment category are such items as portable hoists, jack assemblies, port- 
able powerplants, portable heaters, oxygen generating trailers and trucks, shop, 
hangar and warehouse powered tools, generators, compressors, drill presses, grind- 
ers, cleaning machines, portable cranes, etc. 

The equipment contained in this estimate will provide the necessary items to 
start and ground-service aircraft in the hands of test, training, repair, and tactical 
units. These equipments must be placed on order during fiscal year 1956 to 
insure adequate support to units in being or programed for activation during the 
programed period. Initial issue requirements, that have not been previously 
provided for, as well as replacement requirements are included. 


Colonel Wiseman. Flying field and shop equipment, in project 276, 
such as air compressors, aircraft starting and servicing generators, 
runway barriers, aircraft jacks, special bomb lifts and tanks for 
servicing aircraft that use liquid oxygen for breathing purposes, are 
listed on pages 2-71 and 2-72 of the budget book. The essential 
need for this type of equipment is readily apparent. For example, 
we cannot start a jet engine without an auxiliary starting mechanism. 
This equipment i is used in handling various aircraft major com- 
ponents, such as engines and tail sections, and permits accomplishment 
of our maintenance program. Moreover, this equipment has applica- 
tion in handling special weapons and guided missiles and is used at 
the operational unit level, as well as at overhaul points. 
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UTILITIES EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert page 2-73 
of the justifications. 
(The matter is as follows:) 


Masor PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 270—Other major equipment 
PROJECT 277—UTILITIES EQUIPMENT 


Pennies Pen, BOs FO feees » ones cedoe sch ee oad $22, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 253, 002 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 988, 835 


Purpose and scope 


This estimate will provide for the procurement of major items of utilities equip- 
ment required at airbases and for tactical organizations in the field which are not 
located at permanent installations. Included in this equipment category are such 
items as ice plants, water tanks, and portable furnaces. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of utilities equipment required at 
airbases for tactical organizations in the field which are not located at permanent 
installations. 

The standard equipment in this project is necessary for self-sufficiency of deployed 
units in isolated geographical locations. Tanks for the storage of water on loca- 
tion and equipment for purification of water for drinking and other purposes, are 
necessary in maintaining morale and health of Air Force personnel. The equip- 
ment listed in this estimate consists of initial issue requirements for bases and 
organizational units, and replacement requirements which are computed through 
the application of wear-out factors to the equipment currently being used. 

Assets, which consist of stocks on hand and on order, have been deducted from 
the gross requirement to determine the net requirement for these types of equip- 
ment, 


Colonel Wiseman. On page 2-74 of the budget book, project 277, 
you will find items of utilities equipment, namely, steel tanks for water 
storage and extractors for water purification. This equipment is 
vital to sustaining personnel and equipment in isolated and remote 
areas such as north Africa and Saudi Arabia. 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. Colonel, at this point we shall insert page 2—75 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Masor PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 270—Other major equipment 
PROJECT 279—FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956 $170, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 427, 887 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 352, 741 


Purpose and scope 


Food service equipment consists of major items of kitchen, dining, culinary, 
and baking equipment. This equipment is required for installation and use in 
Air Force dining facilities and field kitchens. 

This estimate provides for replacement quantities. These quantities were com- 
puted by extending the average utilization for each item, as obtained from the 
unit allowance lists, unit property record and equipment authorization lists 
(UAL-UPREAL) report, against the approved 137-wing program. In addition, 
requirements for new installations and units have been computed where items 
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were not listed in the collateral equipment list (this publication lists those items 
of standard food service equipment which are normally provided as contractor- 
furnished equipment to new installations). 

Replacement quantities have been computed through the application of wear- 
out factors to the equipment currently being utilized. 

No quantities are included for stock level. 

Assets, which consist of stocks on hand and on order, have been deducted from 
the gross requirement to determine the net requirement for these types of equip- 
ment. 


Colonel Wiseman. “Food-service equipment” in project 278, 
includes ice-cream plants, food-mixing machines, and coffee urns. 
These are listed on page 2-76. This equipment, of course, is used in 
the operation of our dining halls and hospitals. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. Page 2-77 of the justifications will be inserted into the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Masor PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
Program 270—Other major equipment 
PROJECT 279—LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Planned program fiscal year 1956 
Planned program fiscal year 1955 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 


Purpose and scope 

“Laundry and dry cleaning equipment” is utilized at Air Force-owned laundry 
and dry-cleaning facilities. 

This estimate provides for the central procurement of fixed laundry and dry- 
cleaning equipment required for replacement of equipment in use by T/A organiza- 
tions in the Zone of Interior and overseas. 

Replacement quantities only, based on worldwide in-use inventory of fixed- 
laundry and dry-cleaning plants, were computed for items in this project. Wear- 
out factors predicated on the results of constant observation and investigation 
within the laundry and dry-cleaning industry for each individual item of equip- 
ment and based on operation under all known conditions were utilized in com- 
puting the replacement quantities. Through this procedure, preparation can be 
made in advance to procure replacement items to assure continued service in 
instances of malfunction and to preclude excessive maintenance costs. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide the equipment required to support 
fixed-laundry and dry-cleaning plants within the Air Force through the reorder 
lead time. 

Assets, which consist of stocks on hand and on order, have been deducted from 
the gross requirement to determine the net requirement for these types of equip- 
ment. 


Colonel Wiseman. “Laundry and dry cleaning equipment”’ appears 
in project 279. These ironers, laundry presses and w: ashing machines 
are listed on page 2-78 of the budget book. This equipment is used 
in our laundry and dry cleaning plants. 

This concludes my statement. We are prepared, however, to discuss 
the items in this estimate in further detail to whatever extent the 
committee desires. 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, is this program 270 geared to the 
137-wing Air Force? 

General Bogart. It is, sir, and I think that a point which is worth 
hoting is that the total requirements in this program are dropping off 
quite rapidly, as we approach our buildup to the 137-wing Force. 

Eventually, this should level off at a pure replacement level. 
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PRINTING COSTS 


Mr. Deane. What are the highlights in this particular program 
which should be seriously considered? 

How much of your printing, for example, is done by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office? 

Colonel Wiseman. Sir, I have a technical witness outside, whom | 
would like to ask to answer that question, Mr. Richter. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Richter from the Office of the 
Air Adjutant General, is the technical representative on printing. 

Mr. Deane. Will you please read the question to him, Mr. 
Reporter? 

(The pending question was read.) 

Mr. Ricuter. Well, sir, I am afraid I am not prepared to answer 
because I deal in field printing, and not that of the departmental 
nature. The Government Printing Office printing for the Air Force 
is of a departmental nature. The field printing which I operate with 
is for the field plants which are operated on an Air Force-wide basis 
outside of the city of Washington. 

Mr. Deane. Who prints your classified information? 

Mr. Ricuter. The classified information in the city of Washington 
is printed by the Department of Defense Printing Service in the 
Pentagon Building. 

In the field, it is printed in our Air Force field printing plants. 

Mr. Deane. Well, referring to your statement, Colonel Wiseman, 
on page 4, it appears to relate to equipment more than to printing; is 
that right? 

Colonel WisEMAN. Yes, sir; we are talking about items of equip- 
ment, sir, in this estimate. 

Mr. Deane. I think it would be interesting for the record to show 
something about your printing. Would you make an analysis of that 
item for the record, General Bogart? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; we will provide that statement, together 
with an analysis and a breakout by whom our printing is accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Department of the Air Force printing and reproduction—Actual obligations 
fiscal year 1954 





Appropriation 





| Mutual 
Total main- Air Defense Research 
tenance and | National | Admin- | and de- 
operation | Guard | istration | velopment 
| | program | 


Sources of procurement Total 


Government Printing Office $9, 928, 750 53 | $9, 972, 145 
Defense Printing Service, Pentagon.| 428, 493 | 5 ; 441, 043 
Other Government agencies_--........-- 160, 917 160, 917 
Commercial sources on waiver from Gov- | 

ernment Printing Office 1, 881, 191 1, 881, 191 
Commercial contracts (Congressional | | 

Joint Committee on Printing) 6, 842, 593 | 7, 074, 049 
USAF field plants, industrially funded _-__| ON i ccenioalbe ee . 4, 136, 044 
First destination transportation 1, 363, 887 1, 363, 887 





Gross total including reimburse- 
24, 741, 875 L | : 5 25, 029, 276 
Deduct reimbursements 591, 429 | | 591, 429 





Net total | 124, 150, 446 , 26 7 . 24, 437, 847 
USAF field \ } | 
funded 2 3, 027, 109 | | 3,126, 345 





Total cost 27,177, 555 | 38, 263 | 17, 682 330, 692 | 27, 564, 192 





! This includes the contract printing and reproduction costs for project 434 and project 474 of the main- 
tenance and operation appropriation. 

2 All Air Force field printing plants which are not industrially funded are funded from the base mainte- 
nance and operations projects (448-458). 


Mr. Deane. Will you proceed now, Colonel Wiseman, and high- 
light any items which are new this year, and which we have not 
considered before? 


AIRFIELD RUNWAY BARRIER 


Colonel Wiseman. Well, one item, sir, that would be of interest to 
you appears on page 2-72, project 276, under the ‘‘Flying field and 
shop equipment”’ items. 

The item to which I am referring is item No. 32, the “Barrier, 
runway overrun, Type MA-1.”’ 

I believe this is the first time this item has appeared in a budget 
estimate. 

Mr. Deane. Do you wish to proceed on the record, or off the 
record? 

Colonel Wiseman. I believe this can be on the record. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed. 

Colonel Wiseman. This is an item, sir, which is put in at the end 
of the runways where our high-speed jet aircraft are flying. There is 
one at each end of the runway normally, and an aircraft coming in 
in distress which has to make a hot landing, or something, instead of 
running off the end of the runway, they raise this barrier and there is 
a mesh mylon net type of thing which is set up high enough to catch 
the nose wheel on the front of the aircraft, and then there is a real 
heavy chain, which we get as excess from the Navy, which is lying 
down on the sides, and as the plane hits this mesh net, the weight of 
the chain decreases the speed of the aircraft to the point where we do 
not completely lose the aircraft, and it saves the pilot from getting 
hurt, or beat up. 
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Mr. Deane. This is comparable to the catch rope on a carrier? 

Colonel WisreMaNn. It is similar; it is the same idea, sir, except it is 
on a runway and it is not the catch-type thing. 

Mr. Deane. You would say this is comparatively new? 

Colonel WiseMAN. Yes, sir. 

General Bocart. We have had one procurement before; did we not? 

Colonel WiseMan. Yes, sir; but I believe this is the first time we 
have had it in a budget estimate. It is now a standardized item. 

Mr. Deane. How was it included before? 

General Boaarrt. I imagine that, before, this was a procurement as 
a post-development action, and was probably done by reprograming. 

Mr. Deane. Let us consider those large items listed under items 
Nos. 27, 30, and 39, calling for $2 million, $4 million, and $3 million 
plus, respectively. Will you please highlight those items? 


GENERATORS 


Colonel Wiseman. All right, sir, but I would like to ask Mr, 
Guernsey to talk on item 27 and item 30, sir. 

Mr. Guernsey. [his isa 10-kilowatt skid-mounted generator which 
is used in our A. C. and W. sites in our GLOBECOM installations; 
that is, our worldwide communications, and our guided missiles setup, 
for checking the installed equipment in the airplanes or in the installa- 
tion itself, and the ground communications equipment. 

We also use this item in emergencies for night lighting in case of a 
power failure. It is also used as reserve power around the flight line 
in case there is a failure, and you must work on the airplanes. They 
use this for a reserve. 

The largest usage is in our communications and Globecom 
communications. 

Mr. Deane. Please proceed to a discussion of item No. 30. 

Mr. Guernsey. Item No. 30 is a 30-kilowatt generator. This is 
related more directly to our airplanes. We use this for power on the 
flight line, even when you have power. ‘This is not necessarily a 
standby unit. We use this in checking out the installed communica- 
tions equipment, or your electronics equipment on any of your radars, 
and the main usage is in the B-36, the F—100, C—130, and there are 
others, but they are the large users. 

All of this equipment must be checked out on the ground prior 
to flight. They check it out, preflight the equipment, and warm the 
equipment up, and this furnishes the power for that purpose. 

Mr. Deane. Are these two items principally used overseas? 

Mr. Guernsey. This last item, sir; no. This is also used in the 
continental United States. This is used on the flight line itself, and 
it is used in servicing on the ground. 

Colonel Wiseman. Now, Mr. Deane, item No. 39 is a classified 
item. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Guernsey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. How does the price for these items this year compare 
with previous years? 





Mr. Guernsey. The price is down somewhat. Last year, I 
believe we paid $278,000 upon the opening of the bids on a prior pro- 
curement, and at the depot a week ago I learned that the price appears 
to be down a little bit from what it was. It looks as if the price is 
going to be down to about $248,000. 

* Mr. Deann. You say you were present when the bids were opened 
on this item a week ago? 

Mr. GUERNSEY No, sir. A colonel from our office was present; I 
was in the depot; I was not present at the actual bid opening. 


DECREASE IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, and Colonel Wiseman, our clerk wisely 
calls to my attention the tremendous drop in your estimate in the 
budget, as compared with previous years. 

Would you indicate a firm statement as to why this rather large de- 
crease, and whether or not it can be expected that this will increase in 
other years? 

General Bocart. For the program as a wole sir, there is a very 
large decrease. 

Mr. Drang. What is the percentage of the decrease? 

General Bocarr. We are at approximately 18 percent, I believe, sir, 
of our fiscal year 1955 estimate, and about 15 percent of the 1954 esti- 
mate. The reasons for this are: First, in 1954 we sealed back from 
procurement which had been going on for the 143-wing force, and then 
recomputed requirements across the board, and started over. 

I believe that the major requirements for our 137-wing force are 
very nearly acquired, except for new items of equipment and replace- 
ment items. I would anticipate that our program from here on out 
would tend to level off at a low figure. As we build in new bases, of 
course, we will have to buy the flying field and shop equipment for 
those new bases; and as our aircraft models change we will have to buy 
the flying field and test equipment for them. 

Colonel Wiseman, can you make any statement as to our ultimate 
requirements here for food service equipment, laundry and dry-clean- 
ing equipment and soon? Weare buying only replacement equipment 
this year. 

Colonel Wiseman. Yes, sir; what you have stated is correct. 

In addition to that I would like to point out in coming to our 137- 
wing program, the higher dollars of the last 2 years, we have had some 
items which were quite long lead-time items which of course we have 
to fund to come into the program at the same time the aircraft come 
into the program. 

Insofar as the laundry and dry-cleaning equipment is concerned, 
you will note this year it is 100 percent replac ement. We have no 
planned facility expansion in that area at all. Most of that is overseas 
in isolated areas. 

ICE-CREAM PLANTS 


Mr. Deane. What is the capacity of the ice-cream plants you are 
asking for? 

Colonel Wiseman. Mr. C happelear, can you answer that? 

Mr. CuHapre ear. It has a 2%-gallon making capacity per hours, 
and it will store and harden 40 gallons. 
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Mr. Deane. In other words, as you indicated, it is more or less 
for your hospitals? 

Colonel Wiseman. And mess halls on our bases both in the Zone of 
Interior and overseas, sir. It is mostly overseas. 

Mr. Deane. It is more economical to proceed this way than to try 
to purchase from private sources? : 

Colonel Wiseman. They do purchase from private sources in tive 
Zone of Interior, sir, except in isolated areas, and there are not many 
of those in the United States. Overseas we do run into a problem. 
The major portion of these are going overseas. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed, please. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Wiseman. With respect to the printing equipment. in 
project 274, there, again, I see no facilities expansion. There is a 
Joint Congressional Committee on Printing. As I indicated, before 
any money can be spent even though appropriated, we have to go in 
front of the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing for approval, 
to actually go out and buy. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis. 


RADIOSONDE RECEPTOR 


Mr. Davis. Referring to page 2—58, under project 271, what does 


a radiosonde receptor do, and how does it operate? 
(The following statement was submitted.) 


The radiosonde receptor AN/AMR-1 (Dropsonde Recorder) is a meteorological- 
electronic receiving and recording device for installation into aircraft, providing 
for the reception and recording of sounding of air pressure, temperature and rela- 
tive humidity which are transmitted from radiosonde AN/AMT-—6 (Dropsonde) 
as it parachutes from the flight level to the earth’s surface. It is required to 
receive and record the intelligence transmitted by radiosonde AN/AMT-6, The 
record produced will be evaluated providing a cross-section of the atmosphere 
showing the variations of temperature and humidity in relation to the air pressure 
and height from the flight level of the aircraft to the earth’s surface. Use of this 
equipment and its associated expendable radiosonde AN/AMT-6, will permit 
the full-time monitoring by the aircraft radio operator of the aircraft communica- 
tions equipment in the interest of flying safety. 


ROTATING BEAM CEILOMETER 


Mr. Davis. What is the rotating beam ceilometer? 
(The following was submitted:) 


Rotating beam ceilometer (less recorder) is a device which continuously meas- 
ures (at least every 12 seconds) and remotely indicates the height of cloud bases 
in the area of the final approach to the instrument runway in order to accurately 
detect the height of the clouds and the rapid variations in such heights at the 
critical area. 

It will provide accurate and frequent measurements of the height of cloud 
bases in the area of prime concern for landing aircraft (particularly jet aircraft) 
at bases experiencing high frequency or restricted visibility and low ceilings. It 
will show short-period trends which will improve short-period forecasts of ceilings. 
The landing pilot can be told the expected ceiling during the critical seconds 
before landing with a degree of accuracy impossible with the limited capability 
fixed beam ceilometer AN/GMQ-2. 





It will measure and record the cloud heights in the final approach area and 
will be used in conjunction with transmissometer set AN/CM' -10 at selected 
locations to obtain simultaneous readings of visibility, cloud heights, and it pos- 
sibly will be used to extrapolate slant height values. 

This equipment, in addition to providing operational facilities and accuracy 
of which the fixed beam ceilometer AN/GMQ-2 is incapable, is materially lower 
in both capital and installation cost and will eventually entirely replace the 
AN/GMQ-2. Most of these AN/GMQ-—2’s will have been in operation for ap- 
proximately 10 years when replacement rotating beam ceilometers become avail- 
able for this purpose. Consideration has been given to such replacement in the 
indicated phasing of the total initial issue requirement. 


HYGROTHERMOGRAPH SET 


Mr. Davis. On that same page you mention a hygrothermograph 
set. What is that? 
(The following was submitted: ) 


The hygrothermograph AN/TMQ-8 is a highly accurate meteorological device 
to remotely measure, indicate and record continuously the temperature and 
humidity of free air. It is required by certain selected weather stations (those 
stations located in areas of extreme temperature ranges) for obtaining and re- 
cording, remotely, temperature and humidity data. In areas of temperature 
extremes and rapid changes highly accurate data is necessary at all times in the 
weather station. 


OBLIQUE STEREOSCOPIC PLOTTER 


Mr. Davis. In project 273 you mention an oblique stereoscopic 
plotter. Just what does that do? 
(The following was submitted.) 


An oblique stereoscopic plotter is an instrument composed of a mirror and 
stereoscope or dispositive projectors with adjusting screws, etc., mounted on legs. 
The instrument is normally used on a rigid worktable which may or may not be a 
part of the instrument. It probably weighs 30 pounds and the dimensions are 
approximately 24 by 20 by 18 inches without table. The instrument is used to 
transfer planimetry (objects) from an oblique (camera tilt 60° below the horizon) 
aerial photograph to a horizontal map plane. 


RADAR PRESENTATION RESTITUTOR 


Mr. Davis. Also on page 2-61 there is an item of a radar presenta- 
tion restitutor. What is the function of that? 
(The following was submitted.) 


A radar presentation restitutor is a new instrument which performs essentially 
the same compilation functions from radar scope photographs as does the oblique 
stereoscopic plotter. It is more complex in that it compensates for the geometric 
errors due to slant range, forward motion of the aircraft, and distortions of the 
scope and recording camera. It is used to plot detail onto a chart manuscript. 


ACORN SHELTER 


Mr. Davis. What is the acorn shelter? 
(The following was submitted.) 


An Acorn (named for the manufacturer) shelter is an easily erected or dis- 
mounted, air transportable field photo laboratory or storage room. Each unit 
is 6 by 12 feet. Any number of units can be attached to make a larger 
interior but in any case it will be only 12 feet wide. The unit is suitable for holding 
either high or low temperature. Optical equipment is stored in space having high 
temperature and film and printing paper in low temperatures. The unit is ideal 
for loading cameras on the flight line. 


59565—55——36 
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Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Colonel Wiseman. That completes 
program 270. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning unless you have some final statement to make, Genera] 
Bogart. 

General Bocart. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Tuurspay, Marcu 10, 1955. 
ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GORDON A. BLAKE, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 


APPROPRIATION: MaJoR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT—PROGRAM 230. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
Obligations by project for Regular Air Force activities 


1954 actual 


(2) 


Title 1956 estimate 


(1) 


955 estimate 
Project 1955 estimate 


No. (4) 


Direct Obligations 


3, 799, 872 
258, 728 
902, 611 


$22, 426, 151 
18, 905, 643 | 
35, 469, 601 | 

116, 667, 637 | 

277, 396, 175 
8, 089, 798 | 

78, 333, 586 | 


$17, 923, 000 
40, 768, 000 
10, 868, 000 
54, 249, 000 

184, 282, 000 

7, 437, 000 
89, 709, 000 


Airborne radio equipment. - eaddsadvete ‘ 
| Airborne radar equipment " 9, 
| Wire communications equipment_ __ 6, 
Ground radio equipment 108, 468, 217 
Ground radar equipment 185, 309, 326 
Communications security equipment 5, 701, 867 
Electronic countermeasure equipment..------- , 2, 740, 551 

Obligations fiscal year 1955 and 1956 programs 325, 181,172 | 557, 288 405, 236, 000 
Less portion of fiscal year 1955 and 1956 programs to 

be obligated in subsequent fiscal years 


, O91 | 
| 


250, 000,000 | 111, 000, 000 


Subtotal. _-- 307, 288, 294, 236, 000 
| Obligations incurred in fiscal ye: ar 1955 and 1956 


against prior year program funds-_.- 


591 | 


112,105,849 | 300, 000, 000 


419, 394, 440 | 594, 238 000 





Total direct obligations_-.-....----------- 325, 2 | 


Reimbursable Obligations 


Wire communications equipment 
| Ground radio equipment 
Ground radar equipment 
Total reimbursable obligations ----..--.--- 


Total 





Mr. Manon. 





Gentlemen, the committee will 


~ 1, 224, 229 


A 224, 229 
"326, 405, 401 


eral Bogart, will you outline the presentation ¢ 
General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 

’ 
proceed with the presentation of program 230, “Electronics and Com- 


munications Equipment.” 





come to order. 


= 
| 
1, 392, 000 | 380, 000 


2, 095, 000 | 
4,7 746, 000 | 


8, 233 000 CC 


728, 000 
30, 555, 000 


‘31, 663, 000 


427, 627, 440 Y 625, 899, 000 


Gen- 


Our principal witness for this program 


is Maj. Gen. Gordon A. Blake, who is the Director of Communications 
at the Headquarters, United States Air Force. 
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I should also like to state that we have with us this morning Mr. 
R. - Gagg, who is special assistant to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force “for Materiel, Mr. Roger Lewis. 
General Blake has a prepared statement, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL BLAKE 


Mr. Manon. Before you proceed, General Blake, give us a little 
of your background, especially that which would indicate any special 
qui alifications which you might have in this field of electronics and 
communications equipment. 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. 

I graduated from West Point in 1931 and from the Air Corps 
flying schools in 1932. 

[ served 2 years in a pursuit group and then went to the Army Signal 
School in 1934. 

Since that time the greatest proportion of my duties—in other 
words, for about the last 20 years—has been occupied in various 
phases of communications and electronics in the United States Air 
Corps, the United States Army Air Force, and the United States Air 
Force. These duties have included a little over 3 years as an instructor 
in the Air Corps Technical School in the communications depart- 
ment, a little less than 3 years in the 18th Bombardment Wing over- 
seas In the Hawaiian Islands as communications officer, and during 
the war I commanded the Army airways communication system in 
the Pacific. This is the organization charged with the installation 
of various communication facilities devoted to safety of flight, weather 
collection, and general air-traflic control. 

Upon conclusion of that tour in 1946 I was deputy commander 
of the Headquarters of the Army airways communication system, 
which is the home office of all of the AACS organizations. I then 
spent 1 year at the Air War College, and about ‘41, years following 
that at our development center at “W right Field, Ohio, during this 
time spending most of my duties in connection with communications 
and electronics, or at one time as Chief of the Armament Laboratory 
Air Force armament, I might say, is about 85 percent electronics these 
days. 

In 1953 I reported to Headquarters, United States Air Force, for 
duty as Director of Communications, the position I now hold. 

Mr. Manon. That background, it seems to me, would serve you 
quite well in your present capacity. 

General Biaxe. I have found it invaluable, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have you before the committee. 
Will you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Buaxs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
program provides communications-electronics equipment for the Air 
Force. The funding requirement of $436.9 million ($405.2 million 
plus reimbursements of $31.7 million) will provide for (1) major 
items of equipment; (2) initial spares; (3) test equipment peculiar 
to major item; (4) transportation costs from factories to the Air 
Force. Unit costs are either current contract prices or manufacturers’ 
latest quotations. 
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Prime objectives of the communications-electronics program in- 
clude (1) providing electronic equipment for defense of the United 
States and its approaches, and defense of our forces wherever de- 
ployed; (2) providing modern radar and associated equipment for 
control of our tactical air operations; (3) developing an increased 
capability for electronic warfare; (4) providing navigational aids 
for all-weather operations; (5) establishing a secure and reliable 
command communications system for control of Air Force combat 
and logistical operations. 


IMPROVED PROGRAM DATA 


This fiscal year 1956 estimate is the first prepared under a change 
of responsibilities which began 2 years ago. This change placed 
responsibility on the Directorate of Communications for planning 
and programing Air Force C. and E. equipment. This responsibility 
includes followup to insure continuous progress. The Air Materiel 
Command became responsible for computing actual materiel require- 
ments and for carrying out the program. 

Improved program data developed during these 2 years falls into 
3 general categories: (1) Ground fixed facilities; (2) electronic 
countermeasures (ECM); (3) aircraft retrofit. The fixed facilities 
program is stated in an Air Force programing document called the 
PC. This book is a new concept for programing, authorizing, fund- 
ing, and coordinating the installation of C. and E. equipment. Ac- 
tually, the PC is a management tool designed to provide flexibility. 
We use electrical accounting procedures (60,000 punchceards) to pub- 
lish it. The results of this programing procedure have been 
gratifying. 

To give you an idea of what the PC looks like, these two documents 
here represent a machine run on the Air Force program as contained 
in the PC. 

We also have a publication here which is used for training and 
indoctrination of our own people. This is entitled “United States 
Air Force Communications Electronic Programing.” 

If the chairman wishes, I am prepared to leave one of these as 
a brief explanation of the type of program we do in this area. 

Mr. Manon. We would appreciate having one for the use of the 
committee. 

(Document furnished to committee. ) 

General Biaxe. The ECM and aircraft retrofit programs have been 
developed to provide the Air Materiel Command with coordinated 
and approved publications for use in computing the budget and 
buying program. 

In order to give the committee a feel for what these look like, this 
[indicating] is the aircraft modification program; and this [indi- 
cating] is the ECM program. 

Development of this programing data result in establishing more 
accurate requirements. You may note its effect in other funding areas, 
particularly in the maintenance and operation appropriation. 
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PROCURABILITY OF EQUIPMENT 


Another advantage of the change in responsibilities previously 
mentioned is improved procurability data on equipment. This results 
from placing a responsible for computing requirements in 
close touch with development and procurement personnel. 

We have reviewed the development and producibility of each line 
item listed in this budget estimate and have verified that each will be 
producible in the time period requiring funding in fiscal year 1956. 


REVISED P—230 BUDGET CODE 


Other improvements have been made in the management of this 
program. This estimate is the first to be compiled under a revised 
budget code. Our previous code made it difficult to maintain funding 
information on any single item of equipment. The revised budget 
code eliminates confusion by funding any one equipment in a single 
budget project, and placing related equipments in the same project. 
The revised code provides separate projects for equipment in the area 
of: (a) Airborne Radio Equipment (P-231), (6) Airborne Nadas 
Equipment (P-232), (¢) Wire Communications Equipment (P-233), 
(2) Ground Radio Equipment (P-234), (e) Ground Radar veo 
ment (P-235), (f) Communications Security Equipment (P-236), 
(7g) Electronic Countermeasures Equipment (P-237). 

Two other changes have been made in P—230 finding: (1) Airborne 
service test items except airborne countermeasures equipment, are 
now funded in the aircraft and related procurement appropriation; 
(2) nonstandard support items for research, development, and test- 
ing are funded in the research and development appropriation. 


REVIEW OF FISCAL YEAR 1954 AND FISCAL YEAR 1955 PROGRAM 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Before going into the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate, I would like 
to discuss certain major changes made in our two previous years’ 
programs. ‘These changes are those made to the budget estimates in 
establishing buying programs for fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 
1955, 

Changes occur for several reasons: (1) Policy direction from higher 
authority, leading to revision of basic program objectives; (2) tech- 
nological advances in the communications and electronics art; (3) 
change in status of development or engineering of an equipment; (4) 
change of production status for an end item of equipment. 

I would like to highlight the major operating programs and the 
reason for their changing: 

(a) In fiscal years 1954 and 1955 the air defense program was 
advanced to meet the objectives of the National Security Council. 
This had related effects in advancing the development, production, and 
installation of required equipment. 

(6) The tactical control program was advanced in both fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 when improved production status made it possible to 
provide our tactical air forces w ith close control radar used in air/ 
ground support operations. This is an urgent requirement. 
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(c) The identification friend or foe (IFF) program fell behind in 
both fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 when certain equipment 
failed first-article acceptance tests, thereby requiring further develop- 
ment and engineering effort. 

(d) In fiscal year 1955 the ECM program was reviewed and the 
universal jamming system adopted. This technological change re- 
duced the numbers of equipment required to accomplish the jamming 
mission. 

(e) The all-weather flying program was increased and advanced, 
The increase resulted from a change in base utilization to accommo- 
date the 137-wing program (adding requirements in fiscal year 1955 
for ground control approach radars). The advance was the result 
of an improved engineering and production status in fiscal year 1955 
for the components of the instrument low approach system. 

(f) The Tactical Short Range Navigation (TACAN) program was 
adjusted in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 for additional engineering to 
achieve greater reliability in the airborne equipment. Also to improve 
phasing of ground and airborne elements, since the ground environ- 
ment must be installed prior to large-scale equipping of aircraft. 

As a general remark the so-called classical communications have 
undergone very little revision (other than to take advantage of a new 
equipment development, example: Increased channel capacity of an 
item). 

While considering this matter of changes, it might be useful to look 
at the trend in our C-E program over a longer period—say from 1950 
to 1960. This decade began with several factors producing rising costs 
in the P-230 budget: (1') the Air Force expansion in numbers of w ings 

‘aused an increase in all items related to quantity of bases or units 
(examples are “Ground control approach” (GCA) equipment, base 
communications or or mobile communications sets distributed on 

tables of allowances) ; (2) the demand for improved performance to 
meet needs of jet aircraft caused new electronic equipments to be in- 
stalled not only in new aircraft but also retrofitted in aircraft already 
in the inventory. This category is funded from P-230 (examples are 
ECM, UHF airborne transceivers, IFF or navigation equipments) ; 
(3) modernization of the Air Force strategic communications system 
(GLOBECOM) ; (4) establishment of a minimum continental air de- 
fense system. 

Most of these programs were phased so that by the mid-fifties we 
could have expected a leveling off in total P-230 cost, followed in the 
last half of the decade by a reduction. However, the new air defense 
programs designed to extend early warning and increase raid-handling 
capacity have more than offset any decrease due to completion of early 
programs. Thus the general level of P-230 during this decade, 1950 
to 1960, has remained high and promises to continue so until at least 
1960. Prediction beyond that point would be quite hazardous. 

The Air Force is making a continuous effort to develop a more stable 
programing base. Through management improvement (the “PC,” for 
ex xample) we hope to develop a budget which reflects the most accu- 

rate forecast of our buying program. We have made progress; we 
expect more progress in the future. However, in the dynamic military 
situation now confronting us we are not likely to eliminate changes 
completely. 
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PRESENTATION BASED ON OPERATING PROGRAMS 


We have the 1956 P-230 budget arranged in conventional fashion 
under budget codes P-231 through P_237. Also, we have arranged 
the same equipment requirements ‘totaling the same amount of dollars 
into operating programs as follows: (1) “NSC air defense; (2) other 
air defense items; (3) modernization of inservice aircraft; (4) elec- 
tronic countermeasures; (5) communication systems (not included in 
prev iously mentioned items) ; (6) cryptographic coding devices and 
intercept equipment; (7) service test items. In other words, we have 
broken it down by the operational use which we get from this equip- 
ment. 

With your permission, I would now like to discuss each of these 
seven operating programs in a manner designed to show you why we 
need this equipment, what we want to buy, ‘and to show the relation- 
ship between the 1954, 1955, and 1956 programs in each case. Some 
of this will be off the record as will be indicated at the time. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION Data 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the summary 
sheet from the justifications for each of the activities. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


APPROPRIATION : MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 230: 
ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Project 231: Airborne radio equipment : 
Planned program fiscal year 1956 $17, 923, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955 22, 426, 151 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 6, 799, STZ 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for airborne radio communications equipment, air- 
borne direction finding and landing systems, homing devices, and other naviga- 
tional equipment. This will permit the Air Force to fly under all weather condi- 
tions, provide the capability of conducting tactical air operations worldwide, and 
insure the control and safe return of aircraft and crews. 

This estimate will provide funds for the continuation of the airborne radio 
portion of the retrofit program required for the 137-wing program. These 
retrofit requirements are in phase with the major modification/modernization 
of the aircraft program and are within aircraft availabilities as indicated by the 
projected aircraft inventory. Excluded are airborne radio equipment installed 
in production aircraft and equipment peculiar to the electronic countermeasure 
programs. 

Funds in this project include requirements for airborne terminal for ground 
data link equipment of the air-defense semiauto ground environment (SAGB) 
system, for navigational aid to aircraft, and for aids in instrument landings. 
Project 232: Airborne radar equipment : 


Planned program fiscal year. 1956 ‘ é $40, 768, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955 18, 905, 643 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 ; 9, 258, 728 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of airborne radar equipment, such 
as identification friend or foe (IFF) equipment required to provide a secure 
means of recognition of friendly and hostile aircraft as well as control of friendly 
aircraft; radar and navigational aids; airborne transponders; and airborne 
Search and warning equipment. 
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This estimate will provide funds for the continuation of the airborne radar 
retrofit program for equipment required in aircraft contained in the 137 wing 
aircraft inventory. It includes requirements for equipment that will provide 
modification to the ground-to-air identification system in order to permit traffic 
control and a relatively secure IFF, radar navigational aids and radar equipments 
for use in the air-to-air identification system. It excludes airborne radar 
equipment installed in production aircraft and equipment peculiar to the elec. 
tronics countermeasure program, 


Project 233: Wire communications equipment : 
Planned program fiscal year 1956 $10, 868, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955 35, 469, 601 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 6, 902, 611 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of manual, semiautomatic and auto- 
matic ground wire communications equipment, such as teletypewriters, tele- 
graph and telephone equipment, carrier equipment, facsimile equipment, inter- 
communications sets, public address systems, recording equipment, and other 
associated items. 

This estimate will provide funds for wire communications equipment required 
by the Air Force to support the approved 137-wing program. 

Requirements for equipment of the type procured with funds requested in this 
project are reflected in applicable formal allowance tables for existing and addi- 
tional organizations and installations authorized in the 137-wing program of 
the Air Force. The funds are utilized to procure equipment for new bases 
and organizations and for the replacement or augmentation of existing equip- 
ment. This project also includes funds for the procurement of wire communi- 
cations equipment for use in the Texas Towers project. 


Project 234: Ground radio equipment : 
Planned program fiscal year 1956 $54, 249, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955 116, 667, 637 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 108, 468, 217 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of fixed and mobile ground radio 
communications equipment covering all frequency bands, such as point-to-point 
equipment, ground-to-air equipment, navigational aids, and other communications 
equipment required for fixed and mobile aircraft control and warning systems, 
tactical control groups, other air defense systems, and for the Air Force global 
communications system (GLOBECOM). 


Project 235: Ground radar equipment: 
Planned program fiscal year 1956 $184, 282, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955 277, 396, 175 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 185, 309, 326 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of ground radar equipment for fixed 
and mobile aircraft control and warning systems, identification (IFF) equipment, 
radar navigational aids, plotting and scoring equipment, and height-finding 
equipment. This equipment will be used in the air defense semiautomatic ground 
environment system, GCI computer program, radar gap filler program, distant 
early warning line (DEWLINE), and in the IFF system. These systems are 
required to (1) detect, identify, and provide early warning of unidentified air- 
eraft, (2) provide ground control and direction of friendly aircraft, and (3) 
provide close support to ground forces in coordination with tactical air 
operations. 


Project 236: Communications security equipment: 
Planned program fiscal year 1956 $7, 487, 000 
Planned program fiscal year 1955 8, 089, 798 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 5, 701, 867 





PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for airborne and ground cryptographic equipment and 
associated devices for tactical and command communications channels using 
manual and semiautomatic radio, teletype, facsimile, and voice circuits. Cryp- 
tographie devices are required for the secure handling of official classified 
message traffic transmitted over communications channels operated by the 
Air Force. 

This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of cyptographic devices re- 
quired by the Air Force to support the 137-wing program. 


Project 237: Electronic countermeasure equipment : 
Planned program fiscal year 1956 $S8V, TOY, OOO 
Planned program fiscal year 1955 78, 333, 586 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 2, 740, 551 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides airborne and ground electronic countermeasures equip- 
ment. It ineludes airborne jamming systems, airborne reconnaissance and 
airborne auxiliary equipment, and systems for ground passive detection. 

This estimate will provide funds to support the electronics countermeasures 
programs included in the 137-wing program. 

All on-hand and on-order quantities have been applied against the gross 
requirement to obtain a net requirement. The latest contract prices or evalua- 
tion of contractor’s latests cost quotations, including spare parts and trans- 
portation to the Air Force from the manufacturer, are utilized to determine 
the unit cost of the equipment. These prices are applied to the net requirements 
to obtain the total fund requirements. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRBORNE RADIO EQUIPMENT 


General Buaxe. The first requirement to be discussed is that for 


airborne radio equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Biaxe. This chart is confidential only with respect to 
figures over here [indicating]. 

“Mr. Manon. In discussing the chart it will be difficult to make it 
intelligible for the record, so we will not discuss the chart on the 
record. 

General Buaxr. Yes, sir. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


ULTIMATE COST OF AIR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. On the record. 

General, we have just mentioned the estimated cost of the fiscal year 
1956 program, and I now inquire as to what the cost will be under the 
column designated as “Later.” 

In other words, what is the prospec tive cost of the entire program 
which we have referred to here as “Sage”? 

General Buaxe. We will furnish you the information on the cost 
of the “Later” column here, and also the 19! od and 1955 cost, if you 
wish, and give you the cost of this portion of “Air Defense.” 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Buaxe. Mr. Scrivner, one of my assistants has done some 
fast computing, and he tells me the cost of the “Later” column, in 
response to your question, is $501,500,000 for “Sage.” This is only 
for “Sage.” 

( Discussion off the record. ) 
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General BLaKke. On the record. 

The main committee was given a thorough presentation covering 
“Dew Line,” and it has been announced that “Dew Line” and the “Mid. 
Canada Line” are being put in as a joint United States-Canadian 
project. 

Mr. Manion. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Buaxe. Mr. Chairman, that finishes the so-called NSC 
program. 


OTHER AIR DEFENSE ITEMS 


The other Air Defense items are broken down, as you see here, and 
there are five items involved including the “Radar improvement 
program,” “Air Defense communic ations for Alaska,” “Air-to-Air 
IFF program,” “Basic IFF program,” and “Ground Passive De- 
tection.” 

The reason we break this out from the NSC program is not because 
we feel it is any less important than the specific program, since we feel 
that this overall matter of Air Defense has NSC approval. Because 
the specific NSC program does not mention these items, we felt it 
would be more or less wrong to try to hang this sort of thing on the 
NSC program. 

I feel that these items are just as important as the ones which I have 
previously presented. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Biaxe. Some of this discussion as to the purpose and scope 
of the Air-to-Air IFF program can be on the record. However, the 
items listed down at the lower portion of the chart are classified. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Biaxe. Air-to-Air IFF is necessary in order to permit 
the interceptor to identify in the close confines of an air battle his 
friendly interceptors from the enemy, or any other friendly aircraft 
that happened to be in the area. We bought only service test models 
back in 1953, and because of dev elopment and other difficulties, we 
have not been able to go any further. 

We now hope to do this in fiscal year 1956. 

That operation makes it easier for the fighter pilot to handle his 
interception. 

The next item is the continuation of the basic IFF system. We 
have been before this committee for several years in regard to the 
basic IFF. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

In this budget, we are not asking for any of the basic IFF equip- 
ment. However, we have had the program, going back to fiscal 
year 1954, for a modification of the airborne equipment, which makes 
it more secure, and in addition to making it more secure, because of 
the way in which we can code these signals here, we also can get emer- 
gency identification, and many other things which are useful in air- 
traffic control. We buy quite a lot of it. 
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On the ground side of the equipment, we have two of the ground 
sets, Which would be this portion right here [indicating]. You have 
to have a different one to go with ez ach radar, and this one is the one 
which goes with our GC A radar, and this [indicating] goes with 
the tactical radar which we call the MSQ-1, which is used for missile 
control and control of the tactical aircraft. 

In the 1956 program we would buy some of the modification kits 
to the basic IF F, and buy out the program for the GCA equipment. 
It would also buy out the equipment for the Tactical Air Force MSQ-1 
radar. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Will this request be in addition to what you already 
are asking for, or will it replace any of it? 

General Buake. I would think it would have to be in addition. I 
do not see how it could replace it. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Buaker. That finishes the other air defense items. 


MODIFICATION OF INSERVICE AIRCRAFT 


The next category is a relatively small one, “Modification of in- 
service aircraft.” You will recall that in my opening statement I 
mentioned the 10-year trend, where in the early 1950’s we were in- 
volved in the retrofit of new electronics systems to quite an extent. 

There are only two such systems in this program. 

The first one is an old friend, and represents the instrument low- 
approach system which is used by both the Air Force and CAA. I 
would like to go off the record, Mr. Chairman, for the balance of this 
discussion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. When you go into this improved type of electronics 
equipment for the tanker-bomber rendezvous, what do you do with 
the old equipment which the aircraft had under the older system? 

General Bake. This Rebecca-Eureka system has no more utility, 
for all practical purposes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it is just a salvage item ? 

General Bake. Yes, sir. It is just plain obsolete. This World 
War IL equipment was thrown on the shelf. This other set [indi- 
cating] would probably have some use—I do not know whether it 
would be enough to warrant taking it off our SAC bombers, for use 
en shorter-range aircraft. I could not definitely state that. 

( Discussion ‘off the record.) 

Mr Scrivner. What will happen when you get your new jet 
tankers ? 

General Bake. Well, you still would have to rendezvous, and I 
would like to go off the 1 ecord for the discussion of the so- called buddy 
system. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Perhaps we should suspend now until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon, gentlemen. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Deane. The committee will come to order, please. 

General Blake, you were discussing the details of program 230, 
Will you pick up where we left off before lunch ? 

General Biake. Yes, sir. 


TEXAS TOWERS AND DEW LINE PERSONNEL 


I wonder if before I go into the next major part of the program | 
could drop back to a question on Texas Towers and DEW Line 
personnel. I feel we were not completely responsible to the com- 
mittee’s desires here. If I sounded somewhat ambiguous, it was for 
two reasons. First, I did not have the latest figures in hand. Second, 
this is a matter of considerable study. 

We are not at all certain at the present time of the exact method 
of maintenance; whether we would do it by contract or by military 
operations, or partially that way, or how much unattended operation 
we can get, and things of that kind. However, I have obtained the 
latest personnel planning figures for both Texas Towers and DEW 
Line and can give them off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN BENEFITS FROM MILITARY ELECTRONICS DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Deane. A question occurred to me during the lunch time. This 
question is in regard to the use of some of the items you outlined, 
particularly in electronics—the various gadgets, and so forth—as 
to whether or not they have any civilian capabilities. Could they 
be channeled with reasonable appropriations into civilian industry 
or aviation development ? 

General BiaKe. Well, except for the fact that it may advance the 
state of the electronics art generally, as new tubes or that sort of 
thing, many of these things have purely a military utilization. There 
are, however, important civilian counterparts and they are inextricably 
linked in terms of their development, such as the use of radar gen- 
erally for traffic control and air safety. 

Some of these aircraft beacons are important for radar safety 
beacons. As a matter of fact, there is a direct counterpart in that 
respect. 

In many of the communications programs the equipment is in fact 
commercial equipment to start with. 

Mr. Deane. What you are saying represents the experience you 
have found in the development of byproducts from the experiments 
would certainly accrue to civilian life. 

General Biaxr. TI am sure of that. The period from 1939 through 
1945 was characterized in the Western World by a tremendous in- 
vestment for military purposes in electronics techniques. Many of 
the basic developments during that period have been directly reflected 
in our civilian life, such as in tubes for television. The impetus given 
to science by military research and development between 1939 and 
1945 was tremendous. 

Mr. Deane. I wish you would prepare a full statement on that 
matter for insertion in the record. I think it might be helpful as we 
try to understand this half-billion-dollar military appropriation. 
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General Buaxe. Yes, sir; I would be happy to. 

I might also suggest that this line of questioning would be very 
pertinent when you consider the 600 area on research and development. 

Mr. Deane. Perhaps you could tie them both together. 

General Buake. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


CIVILIAN BENEFITS FROM AND APPLICATIONS OF MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 


There are many instances that can be cited to demonstrate how the civilian 
populace benefits from or makes use of the research and development that takes 
place in the military services. These benefits are both direct and indirect, and 
various applications of new military developments can be found in the home, 
industrial, and commercial fields. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example of civilian use of military development 
is the present state of the television industry in this country. In this area alone 
we can attribute at least three major developments that grew directly from mili- 
tary programs. The many improvements that were made to our radar equip- 
ments during World War II certainly led directly to the very advanced develop- 
ments of the television industry and enabled this country to become the world 
leader in this new field of communications and entertainment. The very fact 
that we achieved coast-to-coast networks in such a short space of time is largely 
due to the application of radio relay techniques first used on a large scale in 
the military service. The extensive military development in the use of coaxial 
cable for long-range multichannel communications made a similar contribution 
to the television network growth, as it has to the radio networks and the tele- 
phone communications systems. 

The continuing effort of the military services to gain greater reliability in 
operating equipment has contributed immeasurably to the civilian use of com- 
munications and electronics. For example, the many improvements made in 
vacuum tubes have added to the reliability of the average home radio and tele- 
vision set and many commercial devices. 

We are just entering an era of miniaturized equipments for civilian use that 
have resulted from military developments. Hearing aids, portable radio sets, 
portable office equipment, such as the dictaphone and recording equipment, and 
many other items are making direct use of the new transistor and “printed 
circuit” techniques that have been and are still being developed in the services. 

It is difficult to think of our tremendous air-transportation industry without 
thinking at the same time of the many direct advantages that have accrued from 
military developments—air/ground communications, navigation devices, power- 
plants, and propulsion devices, safety features, design criteria and on into an 
infinite number of items, ideas, and applications. 

In the field of air traffic control there are many direct uses of military devel- 
oped devices. Right here at the National Airport, almost in sight of this Capitol 
suilding, we find a radar set, originally designed for air defense operations, now 
being utilized to police airways in and around Washington. Other air traffic 
control centers are making use of information made available from the air 
defense network. 

All of the military services place great reliance upon and look to the electronics 
industry for much of the development work on the devices. Many of the ideas 
and improvements in equipment design stem directly from studies made by the 
electronics industry in their own development and testing laboratories. 

In summary, it is safe to say that many of the “black boxes” developed for the 
military service have only military application, but the know-how that went into 
making these “black boxes” will find its way into every other related type of 
military and civilian device. 


Mr. Deane. Proceed according to your plan. 


ELECTRONICS COUNTERMEASURES 


General BLiaxr. The next area is electronics countermeasures. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


General Buiaxr. Next we have communications systems. In the 
communications systems we have this broken down by type; fixed 
station radio communications, mobile base radio communications, tac- 
tical radio communications, radio relay, and two mobile projects which 
we call Four Wheels and Two Wheels which are to make airways 
communication equipment such as control towers, weather intercept 
stations, and things of that kind—Mr. Scrivner will remember this as 
the tail end of Project Seaweed, to use its earlier name—and the gen- 
eral communications equipment. 

I have here a folder which shows the general kinds of equipment 
involved. This [indicating] is the fixed station communication equip- 
ment. This [indicating] is the mobile base. And these are the tacti- 
cal transportable equipment, radio relay, Two and Four Wheels, and 
general communications equipments. 

We arrive at the numbers of equipments we need in these general 
categories in roughly two ways. First is the PC document, which I 
presented thismorning. This is for fixed station equipment. Second 
are the organizational tables; the Master Equipment Authorization 
Lists and Tables of Allowances for units. This is principally in the 
tactical and radio relay fields. 

Projects Four Wheels and Two Wheels, of course, are special specific 
products for mobilization use. 


COMMUNICATIONS SECURITY EQUIPMENT 


The next category is in the “Communications Security Equipment” 
or the cryptographic coding devices and intercept. This falls into 
these three categories [indicating]; cipher equipment and cipher rec- 
ord communications being the first. By this we mean teletype mes- 
sages and things of that kind. Next 1s the “Voice security equip- 
ment.” To give you an idea of what voice security equipment looks 
like, this being a pretty complicated thing 

Mr. Scrivner. That is to scramble? 

General Biaxe. Yes; it is to scramble voice communications, and is 
not an easy job. We have been at this in the military services since 
back in World War IT. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Buaxe. This kind of equipment [indicating] is to monitor 
radio transmissions and record the information. The receiving equip- 
ment that is used is in this category right here [indicating |. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SERVICE TEST ITEMS 


General Buaxe. The last category is in the “Service test” area. We 
have this covered in the so-called shopping list. This should be off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Biaxe. That, sir, finishes our breakdown in accordance 
with this chart. We are now prepared to go through the shopping 
list in any detail you wish. : 
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Mr. Deane. Is it your desire to go into the shopping list at this 
point ? 

General BuaKe. Only to the extent desired by you gentlemen. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner, do you wish to go into ‘these shopping 
lists ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. In previous years we have gone into them in rather 
thorough detail, especially on the items of larger cost. I feel the only 
ones I would care to go into personally w ould be any new item that 
is in the picture this year that was not there last year, although there 
are some that you may personally wish to go into in detail, which we 
can do off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. For the purposes of the record, let me say that General 
Blake has discussed in detail a number of classified subjects on a large 
number of pages, giving us the nomenclature, description, total cost, 
procurement lead time, whether or not it is a commercial item, the 
funding and the program data with regard to the items. 


DISAGREEMENT OVER TYPE OF AIR NAVIGATION SYSTEM FOR COMMON USE 


I have noticed in the press, General, on March 8, and also in the 
American Aviation Daily of March 3, certain problems that seem 
to be sufficient to call together at an early date four congressional 
committees, which are going to begin studies of what is labeled in 
the headlines of this paper “Air Feud.” 

You probably have seen this news story ? 

General Buaxe. I have not seen that news story, but I am com- 
pletely familiar with the matter you have mentioned. In fact, I at- 
tended last Tuesday an opening hearing in the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations of the House Committee on Government Operations, 
at which hearing Dr. Quarles, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
ean and Development ; Mr. Folger, Assistant Secretary of the 

Navy for Materiel; and Mr. Gardner, - Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Research and Dev elopment attended, with appropriate sup- 
porting witnesses, of which I was one. 

Also there was a hearing today which I was unable to attend, al- 
though scheduled to attend, by a subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I believe that was Mr. 
Harris’ subcommittee. 

Both of these groups are exploring the conflict in air navigation 
equipments known on the civil side as the VOR/DME and on the mili- 
tary side as TACAN. 

I certainly feel that this committee has a responsibility concerning 
TACAN, since project 230 is where part of TACAN is funded. 
There are no funds for TACAN in the fiscal year 1956 budget. There 
have been funds in past programs. We have given these funds to the 
Navy with which to buy equipment for the Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. Do these investigations involve current appropriations 
in the budget before us, or what do they involve? 

General BuaKke. They do not involve the 1956 budget, because we 
have no TACAN money in this budget. However, , they do involve 
past budgets in this particular area. 
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Mr. Deane. Quoting from the newspaper the Evening News, a 
story by Albert M. Colgrove, he says: 

The fight is over what type of navigation by radio systems should be installed 
over the country to help pilots, military and civilian, know where they are at all 
times. It still cannot be told fully, because the Defense Department maintains 
much of it is top secret. 


General Buaxe. I know of no top-secret aspects to this particular 
matter. There are a number of confidential and a very few secret as- 
pects, particularly if you are going to refer to particular documents, 

These hearings will be conducted, I am sure, partly in open session 
and partly in closed session. The session Tuesday was open. The 
session by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee this 
morning, I understand, was a closed session. So it is both a closed and 
an open-session proposition. 

I could go on at great length testifying before this committee on 
aspects of this thing. 

Mtr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

yeneral Biaxke. In the past we have presented an urgent require- 
ment for tactical navigation equipment and have defended funds for 
that purpose before this committee. Nothing that has happened since 
that defense has lessened in any respect our need for this equipment 
nor our belief that military funds should be used to continue to pro- 
cure it. 

The matter at issue before these other committees is one of aviation 
policy with respect to the use of this equipment for so-called common 
system use. Because we are in a situation now where the United 
States becomes a distinctly possible battlefield, we are willing to relax 
some of our security on this equipment in the interest of getting it into 
the common system. It is that issue which is being explored by the 
other committees. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Brake. The majority position of the VORTAC Commit- 
tee (Air Navigation Development Board Advisory Committee on 
VOR/TACAN) recommended that the military TACAN system 
should be adopted now for common system application. The minor- 
ity membership of this committee strongly objected to this recom- 
mended course of action—briefly, the minority wished to retain VOR- 
Civil DME and disapproved used of TACAN. Their reaction became 
known to Members ae Cuioenn to the extent that an investigation of 
the VOR-Civil DME and TACAN programs was deemed necessary. 
The Air Force has maintained that a common civil-military system 
of air navigation and traffic control is essential to national defense 
as well as to efficient air traffic control. TACAN isa firm military re- 
quirement for worldwide tactical operations and is proposed by the 
Air Navigation and Development Board as the system most nearly 


meeting aviation’s short-range navigation needs. 
Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis. 


REVISION OF BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Davis. General, I notice that these items continue to bear the 
same numbers of project 231 on up, but the titles to them have been 
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changed somewhat. Are they or are they not comparable with those 
of last year, for the purposes of rather general comparisons of pro- 
grams 

For instance, project 231 this year is airborne radio equipment, 
while last year it was UHF communications equipment. Are those 
substantially the same ? 

General Biake. No, sir. The total program 230 is the same, but 
there has been a rearrangement of what constituted projects 231, 252, 
and so forth. In other words there have been transfers within the 
family. 

I think General Bogart could perhaps testify on this score, be- 
cause it was mainly a revision of the budget code that caused this to 
come about. 

General Bogart. Mr. Davis, actually in order to make a detailed 
reconciliation of that we would have quite a spread sheet. However, 
the totals in the book for the program are reconcilable against last 
year’s presentation. It is a fairly complete change in the project 
structure within the program. Programwise there is no change. 

Therefore, the direct comparison ‘from the figures before you and 
from last year’s figures is only possible at the program level. How- 
ever, we can, if you desire, reconcile by projects. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think that is necessary. 

General Boearr. There is one thing | might point out with regard 
to the 1956 program which has been presented. General Blake’s 
charts which he presented on an operational breakout totaled to $436 
million, whereas our program which is shown on page 2-32 totals 
$405 million. The difference, sir, is in the reimbursable obligations 
which are shown on the next page. His is the complete program. 
he reimbursable items are, I believe, entirely from the Air National 
Guard. 

That simply means that we ask for new obligating authority in this 
program of $405 million, whereas our program will also pick up the 
$31 million carried in the Air National Guard appropriation, even- 
tualy. 

Mr. Davis. Referring to your statement, you said that the program 
230 this year and program 230 last year are comparable. 

General Bogart. That is right, with certain minor modifications, 
such as comparative transfers to “Research and dev elopment.” 
Essentially they are comparable. 

Mr. Davis. This year in the justification sheet 2-32 you show a 
program for the current fiscal year of $557 million plus, and last year 
on page 340 of the hearings it shows an estimate in the neighborhood 
of $400 million. Where has the stepup come to account for that $150 
million, roughly ? 


REPROGRAMING OF 1955 FUNDS 


General Bogart. On a program basis may I start with fiscal 1954? 
First of all, this electronics and communications equipment area 
is one in which our problem has been very acute with regard to engi- 
neering changes. It is also an area in which a large portion of the 
actual procurement is carried out for us by the Army or the Navy on 

the military interdepartmental purchase request items. 


59565—55——37 
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We have had in the past a very considerable difficulty in obligating 
up to the end of the fiscal year, so we have had carryovers for that 
reason. That is very largely the reason for the difference in our 1954 
column. 

We have $325 million in the present book as “1954, actual.” Last 
year we were forecasting $435 million. That is a difference of $110 
million there, which is actually a carryover which was programed. 
However, due to both engineering difficulties and the MIPR problem 
that obligation was not picked up as of the end of fiscal vear 1954. 

The 1955 program, which shows $557 million as against $405 million, 
as was carried in the book last year, is very largely attributable to 
new items which have been added on because of the NSC programs 
and the fact that we have been able to improve our engineering 
position and develop specifications and make items procurable on a 
much better schedule than we have before. There is considerable 
advance, I believe, in the capability of the industry on this, and it is 
very largely due to our speedup in the air control and warning area 
and in the ECM area that we have actually picked up a program of 
about $150 million which was not programed last year. 

Mr. Davis. That does not mean that there is an increase of that 
amount of expenditure during this fiscal year ? 

General Bocart. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Where did you get that amount of money? You have 
to set it aside or reserve it once you commit yourselves to $150 million 
more. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Where did you get that money ? 

General Bogart. In this particular area, sir, about $100 million 
was carried over as unobligated and unprogramed. 

Mr. Davis. In the 230 series? 

General Bogart. It was in the appropriation, sir, and was applied 
to the 230 series. We applied about $100 million there. The balance 
was obtained by reprograming as a result of our changes which we 
have referred to in other program areas within the appropriation, 
due to the changes in war plan and our reduction of other program 
areas. It was principally in ammunition, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know whether you feel that we are getting into 
an area where we ought not completely reveal our strengths or our 
weaknesses, but it would be of considerable interest if we could have 
information as to those particular fields in which you have made 
more progress than you had expected to, which would account for at 
least the major part of this $150 million of acceleration. 

General Bogart. I believe we have a detailed list, sir, of the things 
we did not buy and the things we did buy on this program. How- 
ever, it is a classified list. Is that correct, General Blake ? 

General Bake. We touched on this in my opening statement, Mr. 
Davis. 

General Bogarr. That is right. 

General Brake. Without repeating it, we gave six areas in which 
changes were made either pro or con, you might say. We did not 
introduce the names of the items nor the amounts of dollars. 

I have a list here which General Bogart referred to, with a mar- 
ginal note as to the reason for the change up or down. They fall in 
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the general categories of changes that he mentioned as to some of the 
reasons why changes occur. 

Mr. Scrivner. I for one would like to see that. Mr. Davis has gone 
into a subject which I have touched on before. It is one which causes 
me a great deal of concern. I would like to see the report, myself. 

Mr. Davis. I recognize you did give a rather general explanation 
in your statement, but I would like to be able to put my finger on the 
$150 million a little bit closer than that. Can that be furnished in 
such a manner that it would be available for the record, or should it 
be submitted to the members of the committee individually? That is 
something we would have to rely on your judgment with regard to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information is as follows :) 


ProGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 1955 COLUMN OF FISCAL YEAR 1955 BUDGET AND 1955 COLUMN 
OF FISCAL YEAR 1956 BUDGET (OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT) 


Page 340 of hearings on Department of Air Force appropriation for fiscal year 
1955 before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 82d Congress, 2d session and page 2-382 of justification of estimates 
of program 230, Electronics and Communications Equipment for fiscal year 1956. 


Electronics and communications equipment 


{In millions of dollars] 


1955 estimate in fiscal year 
1955 budget 1955 estimate 


I cenbinsnetibensapameausacaranertemaaat a aT Fo 
Project 1956 budget Difference 


Converted to new structure 


Old structure | new structure| 


NPP 











The net increase in the program 230 of $152.3 million was obtained from 
savings generated in prior year programs and from reprograming action in 
other areas in the major procurement other than aircraft appropriation. 

Program 231: The net decrease in this project was the result of deferral of 
airborne radio equipments for additional engineering to achieve greater reli- 
ability and also to improve phasing of ground and airborne elements, since the 
ground environment must be installed prior to large-scale equipping of aircraft. 

Program 232: This net decrease resulted when certain “Identification friend or 
foe” (IFF) equipment failed first article acceptance tests, thereby requiring 
further dey elopment and engineering effort. 

Program 233: The reflected net increase of $11.8 million was the result of the 
effect of comparative transfers, the increased requirements for telephone terminal 
equipment and the changes in Air Force programing which necessitated procure- 
luents related to the Texas Towers program. 

Program 234: The net increase in this project reflects program changes which 
required the funding of: additional instrument low approach system equipments ; 
additional procurement of long lead time items for mobile communications 
facilities ; air defense communications system in Alaska and tropospheric scatter 
systems, 





Program 235; Net increases in this project were the result of additional distant 
early warning line requirements, increased requirements of radar equipments 
necessary to fulfill the objectives of the National Security Council, additiong) 
ground control approach equipments due to operational changes and for addi- 
tional service test items. Also the tactical control program was advanced when 
improved production status made it possible to provide our tactical air forces 
with close control radar used in air/ground support operations. 

Program 286: This increase was due to additional requirement of miscel- 
ljaneous items of cryptographic equipments. 

Program 237: The increase in this project was to cover the procurement of 
equipment for extending frequency range coverage with the universal jamming 
systems and to provide electronic countermeasures equipment. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Deane. Is there any further comment on that program, General 
Blake, or does that complete the presentation ? 

General Biaxe. That completes our formal presentation, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, General Blake. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 10, 1955. 
CLASSIFIED Progect 


WITNESSES 


COL. JOHN G. DUFFEY, CHIEF, ARMAMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/MATERIEL 

WILLIAM R. MILLER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, SUPPLY 
DIVISION, SAN ANTONIO AIR MATERIEL AREA, SAN ANTONIO, 
TEX. 

LT. COL. VAN B. HAGGARD, DEPUTY CHIEF, REQUIREMENT BRANCH, 
ARMAMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERV- 
ICES, DCS/MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, will you please proceed, and introduce 
the next program ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

Our last program in this appropriation area is program 299, which 
is a classified project. 

Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert page 2~79 of 
the justifications, dealing with this classified project. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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APPROPRIATION: MAJor ProcuREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT—PROGRAM 299: 
CLASSIFIED PROJECT 


Obligations by project for regular Air Force activities 





| 
Title | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 
| (2) | 


(1) 


Direct Obligations 
Classified project | $13, 568,927 | $45, 097, | $32, 373, 000 
: 
| 


Obligations, fiscal year 1955 and 1956 program 32, 373, 000 
Less portion of fiscal year 1955 and 1956 programs to be | 


3, 568, 927 | 45, 097, 
obligated in subsequent fiscal years a 


0 
Subtotal pei 45,097,683 | 32,373, 000 

Obligations incurred in fiscal year 1955 and 1956 ; 

against prior year program funds___-......--------- .-----| 23,608 0 


Total direct obligations__.-__--.--- SAAR EEN 3, 568, 927 68, 698, 245 | 32, 373, 000 





aa it ‘ _.| 13,568,927 | 68,698,245 | 32, 373, 000 


Mr. Deane. Please proceed, General Bogart. 

General Bogart. Our witness for this program is Colonel Duffey, 
and he has a statement which is classified. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, Colonel Duffey, and 
you may proceed. 

Colonel Durrey. Mr. Chairman, my statement is confidential. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed with your statement off the record. 

Colonel Durrry. (Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Duffey, for the record, prior to your statement, 
have you appeared before the committee previously ? 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir; this is my third appearance. 

Mr. Deane. Has your civilian colleague appeared before the com- 
mittee previously ? 

Colonel Durrry. He was with us last year, for the first time. 

Mr. Deane. I assume the record indicates your background and the 
background of your colleague; does it not? 

Colonel Durrry. I believe it does not. 

Mr. Deane. Would you like to give that information for the 
record at this point? 

Colonel Durrry. Very well, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF COLONEL DUFFEY AND MR. MILLER 


Prior to my assignment in the Pentagon, I was assigned to the 
Logistics Division of the Field Command Armed Forces Special Weap- 
ons Project at Sandia Base, N. Mex., and at that point I attended 
the Special Weapons School and later on I was actively engaged in 
supply matters pertaining to atomic weapons and their associated 
testing, and handing equipments. 

From that position I was called to understudy in the Directorate 
of Supply and Services at Headquarters, which office has the respon- 
sibility for budget preparation with respect to atomic weapons. 

The assignment before that was with the Strategic Air Command, 
and that is where I first became exposed to atomic weapons and equip- 
ment. 
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Mr. Deane. What is your educational background ? 

Colonel Durrry. I graduated from Harvard in 1936. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Miller, will you please furnish the committee infor- 
mation as to your background ? 

Mr. Miter. I have been with the Director of Special Weapons at 
Kelly Air Force Base for the last 214 years, associated with this par. 
ticular program. Prior to that time I was at headquarters, AMC, 
in requirements work, dealing with the survival kits. I have been 
with civil service since 1941, and at all times have been associated 
with the Air Force supply system. 

Mr. Deane. How long have you been associated with this particular 
classified subject ? 

Mr. Mutter. Two and one-half years, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed, Colonel, with any further breakdown of your 
budget estimates which you might have in mind and upon which you 
might wish to elaborate. 


LEVEL OF PROGRAM 


Colonel Durrey. In the equipment area we are supporting the end 
fiscal 1957 position of the Air Force. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, program 299 is expected to be a con- 
tinuing program ? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; this will be a continuing program. 

Mr. Deane. With the fluctuations as indicated here and as discussed 
by Colonel Duffey ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; I would imagineso. It should not fluctu- 
ate widely unless we have another new development. 

As Colonel Duffey has pointed out, we are fairly well along in the 
test and handling equipment program, and our training programs 
should level off, and it would appear to me that we could expect this 
to continue at relatively the same level that we are at now; should we 
not, Colonel Duffey ? 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir, General. I might add that unless there 
is some technological breakthrough which renders obsolete what we 
are buying now, it should stabilize or even drop; but we know that the 
research and development effort at this stage is still very active, and 
we could be confronted with an entirely new family of weapons on 
very short notice. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN REQUIREMENTS FOR ITEMS UNDER THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. It is interesting to note that there are quite heavy fluc- 
tuations, but the grand total comes out not too far apart. 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner has indicated something which I think 
would be helpful for the full committee, and that is for you to indi- 
cate these items one by one and number them down the column. 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. For the record, indicate some of the reasons for the 
wide variation. 
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I yield at this time to Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. For example, Colonel Duffey, we will take this first 
one and number it No. 1. 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would point out that in 1955 it called for an item 
of $9,408,000, but in fiscal year 1956 that is now dropped down to 
$341,000. 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the record, would you please explain how you 
account for the drop on item No. 1 by that rather interesting and 
substantial amount ? 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, we find in item No. 4 a rather sharp decrease, 
you having had over $15 million in 1954, $5 million in 1955, and now 
you are down to $1,413,000. 

We should have an explanation for the record, and an accounting 
as to how that was possible. 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. The next would be, for instance, item No. 8. That 
item was $3,098,000 in 1954, $834,000 in 1955, and now you are down 
to $544,000. We are always glad to see those drops, but we come to 
item No. 9, which does not give us so much satisfaction, because you 
jump from $493,000 in 1954 clear up to $15,874,000 in fiscal year 1955, 
and $14,428,000 in fiseal 1956. 

That is a matter of great concern to us. 

In addition, with respect to item No. 12, = started out with $2,- 
286,000 in 1954, and jumped clear up to $8,213,000 in 1955, and $9,- 
730,000 in 1956. . 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you please furnish the information which has 
been requested in regard to these items, for the record ? 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Item 1: The fiscal year 1954 funds supported the Air Force requirements for 
older types plus a limited quantity of newly developed items. 

With but one minor exception, fiscal year 1955 funds were used to support 
requirements generated as a result of new technological developments. The 
fiscal year 1955 activity amounted to a reequipping of our force structure 
compatible with new item capability. 

The fiscal year 1956 funds completes this reequipping by providing quantities 
of the newly developed items for the remainder of the force that is scheduled 
for activation in the time period under consideration. 

Item 4: This category of equipment reflects the same technological changes that 
are apparent under item 1 above, except that the funds in fiscal year 1954 were 
used to procure older types of equipment plus prefinancing the fiscal year 1955 
requirements. The fiscal year 1955 funds completed the reequipping of the force 
in being in this time period. The fiscal year 1956 funds will provide equipment 
in re category for that portion of the force scheduled for activation during this 
period. 

Item 8: Spares were computed in fiscal year 1954 on a percentage basis in the 
absence of any experience data. Actual consumption later revealed that the 
percentage factor resulted in procurement of spares and spare parts in excess 
of that used during fiscal year 1954. An appropriate adjustment was made in 
fiscal year 1955 and the planned procurement of spares in fiscal year 1956 reflects 
our requirements based on actual consumption experience in each case. 

It must be remembered that the great number of modifications and alterations 


to our test equipments operate to reduce the total quantity of spares consumed. 
Item 9: During fiscal year 1954 production facilities for these items were 
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virtually nonexistent. In fiscal year 1955 the production base had increased to a 
point where requirements could be funded up to and including the reorder lead 
time of the items in this category. 

The fiscal year 1956 funding is again about the same magnitude as fiscal year 
1955 indicating that production and requirements in this period are about the 
same and are expected to continue at about the same level. The funds requested 
in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate will support our total Air Force require. 
ments for this category of equipment for 1 year. 

Item 12: The fiscal year 1954 funding of this category indicates the scope of 
the Air Force ability to test and develop new items and improvements during 
that time period. The funds in the fiscal year 1955 program reflect a period of 
great development activity at a time when the Air Force capacity to test had 
correspondingly increased. The Air Force fiscal year 1956 budget estimate is 
based on a need and a capability to support a more active, more aggressive 
program in testing new items and improvements: As the scope of research and 
development expands, as it is at present, the Air Force must measure the effee- 
tiveness and suitability of new weapon systems. It is only through this method 
that we can hope to continue our ever-growing total Air Force capability in this 
field. 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Does that complete your statement, Colonel ? 

Colonel Durrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. We shall now stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 





Monpay, Marcu 14, 1955. 
PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
WITNESSES 


HON. ROGER LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MATERIEL) 

BRIG. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATE- 
RIEL 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID H. BAKER, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. G. W. THOMPSON, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. FREDERICK KLEIN, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

RUSSELL BURNS, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUC- 
TION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

JAMES LEIST, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LLOYD POE, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. C. W. ARMBRUST, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

JOSEPH N. BROWN, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRO- 
DUCTION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Manon. The Defense Department during the 1930’s was a 
rather small establishment. You could keep most of your figures and 
keep up with most of your programs without having to resort to 1BM 
machines and electronics gadgets. 

Then we had World War II and the sky was the limit in the utiliza- 
tion of money. While we frequently requested every possible economy, 
the main objective was to win the war with the minimum cost in 
human lives. 

When the war was over we went through a period of famine from 
the standpoint of funds for the Defense Department; with expendi- 
tures ranging around $15 billion a year. The budget for fiscal year 
1950 was in the area of $15 billion. 
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We started this big defense buildup after the Korean war broke 
out in June of 1950. Appropriations soared and expenditures soared, 
Nobody knew just what hour the Korean war would burst into 
global war, and we in Congress tried to cooperate insofar as possible 
in enabling you not only to fight the Korean war but in enabling the 
military people to improve our overall military power. 

While the Korean war supposedly cost us about $5 billion a year, 
we were spending from $40 billion to $45 billion a year in an overall 
buildup, as you know. 

The costs of individual machines and gadgets and airplanes during 
the Korean war, as compared to World War II, were quite shocking. 
In other words, the costs had gone up tremendously, Mr. Secretary, 
and there was a staggering increase in cost. 

I have been looking back through some of the hearings. I might 
brief some of the things that happened and put them in the record 
later, if I find the time and if it seems pertinent in the light of this 
discussion. We are well fortified with information as to previous 
efforts to achieve better utilization of money and manpower. 


NEED TO OBTAIN MORE FOR THE DEFENSE DOLLAR 


We complained that the costs for individual items were too high. 
That was the theme in our hearings here over a period of years. It 
is still our theme. We had representatives of the Defense Depart- 
ment before us, and we went out into industry and got a man named 
Kindleberger and other industry people to advise with us. We were 
told Kindleberger was one of the most eminent men in the aviation 
field ; and I believe he was with North American. 

We recognized, of course, that all big industry had contracts with 
the Government, and we could not get an unprejudiced viewpoint, 
but we had to go somewhere, so we had him come before us. We 
had representatives of other industrial concerns come before us. 

We knew that about half of the defense dollars, and in some 
years probably more, went into procurement. We could not cut the 
pay of the soldiers. We could not drastically reduce the size of 
the personnel, particularly the military personnel, so we could not 
effect tremendous savings there. About the only place we felt any 
real savings could be made was in procurement. 

We have had over the years a battle royal with the Defense Depart- 
ment in an effort to get more for the defense dollar, particularly in 
the field of procurement. 

Then when the new administration came in and Secretary Wilson 
became Secretary of Defense we thought, “Now we have a man who 
can really speak the language of industry and who can, by reason of 
his wisdom and management, get us more for our dollars.” 

Other people in the Defense Establishment, while maybe not as 
eminent in the field of industry as Secretary Wilson, were men of 
substantial capability and reputation. So we immediately pointed 
our fingers to these top men in industry to say, “For heaven’s sake 

erform, lest you bankrupt the country and destroy what we are 
fighting for in this buildup.” 


That is all a part of the background. It seems that what has hap- 
pened is that costs of individual items continue to go up. Electronics 
gadgets continue to go up in cost. Labor costs apparently continue 
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to go up. While, of course, we recognize that the first few of any 
item produced cost more than those that follow, the general trend 
has been upward in military procurement. If we cannot save any 
money there, where are we going to save any money ? ; 

In our hearings thus far this year we have been exploring this 
matter again in a somewhat different way, but with the same objective 
inmind. We have sought to get a clear picture of your contracting 
procedures, but it really has not been made clear because we have not 
had the people who are best qualified, perhaps, in the actual field of 
procurement, before us. We have been talking about this picture 
more from a budgetary angle. 

We have set aside today and whatever further time may be required 
to get a better picture of what you are doing and what you can do 
to get more for the defense dollar in the field of procurement. That 
is our desire. 

I have a large number of questions which I have worked out, with 
the help of the staff, and more questions than that in my mind, which 
] desire to ask. Other members of the committee are interested in 
pursuing this matter. I just wonder how we best could proceed. 

Would you like to give us an overall statement, and then let us 
submit questions; or would you like for us to submit a lot of questions 
now and let them be the background for your thinking? How do 
you think you can best proceed ? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I think the best 
procedure here would be for us to have four general statements, if 
you would permit it, about our procurement policies and our pro- 
curement procedures. 

Mr. Manon. What four would they be? 

Mr. Lewis. That would include myself; General Baker, who is 
Director of Procurement and Production at the Air Materiel Com- 
mand; Colonel Thompson, who has charge of our Pricing Section at 
the Air Materiel Command and deals with all matters having to do 
with price; and Colonel Klein, who has charge of our contract admin- 
istrators. 

We four have organized a set of statements which we feel would 
be useful to the committee for background. Following that, if the 
committee wishes, each of us, of course, will answer your questions; 
but we also have here Mr. Russ Burns, who is Chairman of our Pro- 
curement Review Committee. We also have Mr. Leist here, who is 
the civilian head of our Aircraft Section, who has to do with the 
actual writing and supervision of aircraft contracts. 

Mr. Manon, That sounds interesting. 

Mr. Lewis. We have additional witnesses to support these men, 
but these are the principal witnesses we would like to put before 
you today. 

Mr. Manon. That sounds like a good alinement. 


BACKGROUND AND QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESSES 


I believe we should have now for the record, briefly, the main quali- 
fications and background of these people. You could write it in 
more complete form later. We do not want to take too much time 
talking about background. 
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I believe we should have what is said for a few minutes off the 
record, and then you can supply the information in a more intelligible 
form later. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information is as follows:) 


Rocer LEwIs, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Roger Lewis was nominated by President Eisenhower to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force March 27, 1953. His nomination was confirmed by the Senate 
April 2, 1953, and he was sworn into office the following day. 

Mr. Lewis was born in Los Angeles, Calif., January 11, 1912. He was gradv- 
ated from Los Angeles High School in 1930 and from Stanford University with 
a bachelor of arts degree in 1934. 

Immediately after graduation, Mr. Lewis went to work for the Lockheed Air. 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif., where he was employed until 1947. He started 
in the sheet-metal shop and worked in production, material control, and pur. 
chasing and sales. During World War II, he was director of material, respon- 
sible for purchasing, outside production, and subcontracting. During this period, 
he also supervised the purchasing of Lockheed Ovearseas Corp., which operated 
bases for the Air Force in England, and was a member of the company’s senior 
labor board. From 1945 to 1947, he was assistant general sales manager. 

In September 1947, Mr. Lewis joined Canadair Ltd., in Montreal, Canada, as 
sales manager, later becoming vice president. With this company, he traveled 
widely and had considerable experience with foreign governments and airlines, 
particularly in Canada and the United Kingdom. 

In May 1950, Mr. Lewis joined the Curtiss-Wright Corp. in Wood-Ridge, N. J., 
as director of sales, responsible to its president for the sales activities of all 
divisions. The company’s seven divisions manufacture engines, propellers, elec- 
tronic equipment, plastics, forgings, castings, and metal products for both mili- 
tary and civilian use. Mr. Lewis was a vice president of the company, a men- 
ber of the corporation staff and the administration committee, and chairman 
of the new products committee. In addition, he directed the Wright Aeronautical 
Division’s major subcontract program after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
and handled negotiation of its major engine licenses. 

Mr. Lewis is a member of the following clubs: Royal Aero Club (London), 
Wings Club (New York), Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, and the Ridgewood 
Country Club (Ridgewood, N. J.). 

He and Mrs. Lewis have 1 son, Ronald, and 2 daughters, Gail and Pamela. 


Mas. Gen. Davin Hopce Baker, USAF 


Graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1930; from the ad- 
vanced flying school, Kelly Field in 1932. 

During the next 7 or 8 years participated in various flying and administrative 
duties. 

Entered Harvard School of Business in 1939; graduated in 1941 with high 
distinction. 

Was Chief of Plans Division of the 8th Air Force Command in 1942; partici- 
pated in the planning of the north African invasion. 

Deputy Commander of the 9th Air Force Service Command in 19438. 

Participated in northern invasion through France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
into Germany. 

Later commander of the 9th Air Force Service Command in Germany. 

Returned to United States in 1946 and assigned member of the faculty of the 
National War College in Washington, D. C. 

Next 2 years on duty as senior Air Force officer with Joint Logistics Plans 
Group, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Alaska as commander responsible for the air defense of central and northern 
Alaska. 

Reported to AMC for duty as comptroller for 1% years. 

Director of Procurement and Production for the past 144 years. 
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Lr. Cor. Grorce W. THOMPSON 


Native of Little Rock, Ark. 

present Assignment: Chief, Pricing Branch, Deputy Director of Procurement, 
A thonttans Graduate, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; 1 year post 
graduate, Arkansas Law School; certified public accountant in Arkansas and 
Tennessee. 

Business experience: Nine years’ experience in Grain & Fuel Manufacturing 
Co.; left as assistant general manager; 3 years’ public accounting; 5 years’ 
experience as comptroller and assistant treasurer of Stove & Heater Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Air Force assignments: Three and one-half years’ active military experience 
in World War II; recalled as Reserve officer in January 1951, serving on 
indefinite tour ; 344 years with Auditor General; assigned Chief, Pricing Branch, 
July 1954. 


RussELL W. BurRNS, CHAIRMAN OF THE PROCUREMENT COMMITTEE, ATR MATERIEL 
COMMAND, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUC- 
tion, AMC 


Graduated from Hamlin University, St. Paul, Minn., in 1921, with majors 
in economics, social science, and history. Also graduated from La Salle Pxten- 
sion University, high accountancy department. 

Employed by the American Exchange National Bank, Duluth, Minn., as engi- 
neer of the collection department from graduation until 1929. From 1929 to 
1932 was on the staff of the Minneapolis, Minn., and Fargo, N. Dak., branches 
of Universal Credit Co. as credit man and credit manager. From 1932 to May 
1942 was employed by Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis, Minn., in the account- 
ing and auditing departments. Was in charge of the entire audit department 
of the company when he resigned to accept a position with the Air Force at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

Organized, installed, and then supervised the Airplanes, Engines, and Propellor 
Price Analysis Branch at AMC until the end of the war. At that time his duties 
were expanded to include supervision of all price analysis, renegotiation, finan- 
cial, and insurance operations. In addition, was personally responsible for the 
construction of the estimated prices of the supplies included in the Air Force 
budget in the 110 and 120 area. 

In January 1948, shortly after contract approval authority and responsibilities 
were delegated to the commander, Air Materiel Command, the Procurement 
Committee was organized. Appointed as one of the members, serving as the 
specialist in financial, budget, and price analysis areas. The major responsibili- 
ties of the committee are twofold: First, it initiates, revises, recommends, and 
coordinates any of the revised policies; and, second, it reviews procurement 
actions in excess of stipulated amounts for the soundness of the pricing approach 
and either recommends approval or returns the procurement for further action. 
In September 1952 was appointed chairman of the Procurement Committee and, 
in addition, in November 1953, was appointed as a special assistant to the Direec- 
tor of Procurement and Production in the field of budgeting. 


Lr. Cor, FREDERICK W. KLEIN, CONTRACT MANAGEMENT BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, HEADQUARTERS AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Education: Bachelor of science and juris doctor degrees, New York University. 

susiness and professional experience: Member of New York bar. 

Prior to World War II, an active practitioner of the law and also engaged in 
commercial and investment banking. 


AIR FORCE ASSIGNMENTS 


1942-43 : Financial officer in charge of reviewing and recommending contractor 
applications for guaranteed V loans. 

1948-46 : Successively administrative contracting officer and plant representa- 
tive responsible for administration of contracts totaling in excess of $1.5 billion 
with North American Aviation, Inc. 
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1946-50: Assigned to Materiel Programs Analysis Office, Deputy Chief of Stafr. 
Comptroller, Headquarters USAF. 

1950-51: Deputy plant representative and chief of contract administration, 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash., charged with administration of over 9 
contracts in excess of $1.2 billion. 

1952-54: Assistant Director of Procurement and Industrial Planning, Head¢- 
quarters Far East Air Forces; Deputy Chief, Contract Management Branch from 
1954 to present date (Acting Chief at the time of the hearings). 


BACKGROUND OF JosEPH N. Brown 


EDUCATION 


Graduated from Miami Jacobs Business College. Special course in corporate 
finance, Columbia University. Taught general accounting half time during at- 
tendance at Miami Jacobs, also taught in their night school for 5 years. Taughta 
special class in cost accounting sponsored by Miami University. 


COMMERCIAL EXPERIENCE (1916-41) 


This 25 years covered a diversified experience in finance, accounting, and 
manufacture. 

Five years: This early period in industry, covered an apprenticeship in metal 
patternmaking, and clerical functions in the factory order division of a corpora- 
tion manufacturing farm lighting systems. Resigned to attend Miami Jacobs 
Business College. 

Four years: Officer and director of a corporation engaged in construction and 
real estate brokerage. Directly responsible for finances, all accounting functions 
and related items. During same period was officer, director, and general man- 
ager of an investment corporation. 

Fcurteen years: Officer and director of the world’s largest manufacturer of 
molded plastics, being directly responsible for finance, accounting functions, 
purchasing, and active in all other phases of operations. During a part of this 
same period was also officer and director in three other industrial ventures, 
producing and marketing products allied to the plastic industry. 

One year : Officer, director, and general manager of a metal fabricating corpora- 
tion producing a diversified line of products including components for oil- and 
gas-burning furnaces, stampings, weldings, and pickling, oiling, and shearing 
of seconds and wasters. 

One year: Devising and installing, cost, production, inventory and budgetary 
control systems and procedures for concerns manufacturing the following type 
of products: furniture, corrugated containers, power water systems, and airplane 
parts, 

GOVERNMENT EXPERIENCE (1942 TO DATE) 


Six years with the Air Force Contract Audit and Army Audit Agency. 
Various assignments within the headquarters office, field headquarters office, and 
the Dayton branch office—unit chief, branch chief, section chief. 

Seven years as price analyst in the Aircraft and Missiles Section, at this 
headquarters (1948 to date). Procurement Office, Aircraft Division, Directorate 
Procurement and Production, Headquarters, AMC. 


BACKGROUND OF JAMES B. LEIST 


Born in Kingston, Ohio, 1903. 

Attended Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Va., 1920-21. 

Attended Centre College, Danville, Ky., 1922-23. 

Owned and operated a retail clothing store from 1924 to 1928. 

From 1928 to 1934 was engaged in the sales promotion and merchandising 
business. Buying and selling distress stocks of merchandise and conducting 
special advertising and sales campaigns for retail merchants throughout Obio. 

Was employed by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation from 1934 to 1941 
During this time was in both the lending phase, as secretary to the Loan Re 
view Board, and later in the loan servicing and collection phase, Was appointed 
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receiver for the first homes foreclosed by that agency in the Columbus, Ohio, 


area. 
Has been employed at AMC since September 1941. The 14 years at AMC has 
peen spent exclusively in the procurement and contracting field. Started in 
the procurement of spare parts for airplanes, engines, and propellers; later 
pought airplanes and related materiel. Have held the positions of buyer of 
3-50 airplanes, civilian Chief of the Fighter Branch, and currently hulds the 
position of Chief of the Procurement Office, Aircraft Division, Directorate of 
Procurement and Production Headquarters, AMC. 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY LEwISs 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for the 
opportunity to appear before you with our procurement specialists 
and discuss with you our procurement policies and the organization 
and procedures by which we deal with them. 

I think the committee is to be complimented on taking this interest 
in this very complicated and difficult field. I want to assure the 
committee that we intend to discuss it fully, and we hope that you 
will ask questions if points on it are not clear. It is a difficult matter 
to get hold of, and we would appreciate your patience in going 
through our presentations with us. 

I feel that we have in the Air Force sound procedures, sound or- 
ganization, and qualified personnel doing this work. I think that as 
we describe to you what some of our difficulties are you will agree 
with us that we do have a sound approach to our problem and that 
our people are competent and are doing a good job. 


SPECIAL NATURE OF PROCUREMENT PROBLEM 


At the risk of telling you things which I am sure you already know 
] shoud like to tell you a little bit about the nature of this procurement 
problem. It is special. It is different from other types of procure- 
ment by its very nature. I think unless that is understood it will be 
dificult for the committee to grasp what the complications and 
difficulties are. 

In the first place, the article that we are buying is very special in 
character. We buy not an airplane nor an engine nor a piece of elec- 
tronics gear as such; our business is to buy weapons systems, systems 
which in the hands of a trained pilot are capable of giving us mastery 
in whatever field of aerial warfare we are called upon to participate. 

This weapons system relies on all of the technical arts of this country. 
We have powerplant arts. We have aerodynamic arts. We have the 
electronics arts. These must all be merged into a thing we call a 
weapons system. The process of doing this is a very long and com- 
plicated one. 

In previous testimony we have told you that it takes about 6 to 8 
years to invent, design, develop, and fly and prove one of these very 
complicated and advanced articles. 

In the second place, we are buying engineering quality, if anything, 
more than we are buying hardware. This is the engineering talent 
in these companies, their ability to put these complicated things to- 
gether in the shortest possible time so that at a given moment we will 
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be in a better position than any enemy that we might have to deal 
with. 

So we are dealing with a very special piece of equipment which has 
to be produced over a very long period of time. 

Now, a second characteristic of what we buy is the fact that we buy 
it from what is a relatively small and highly specialized industry, 
For example, we have four engine companies on whom we rely to 
produce the major powerplants that go into our weapons. We have 
about 12 airframe companies which have the engineering organization 
and production resources with which to design and develop an air. 
plane. But even among those 12 companes there is a high degree of 
specialization which limits the field. 

For example, we have only two companies which have had expe. 
rience in and have the competence to develop heavy bombers. We 
have 3 or 4 companies that can develop fighters. And we have some 
other companies that can develop transports and cargo airplanes. 

So among the 12 there are only 2 or 3 that really compete directly 
with each other on specific items. 

A third characteristic which makes our problem special is the nature 
of the aircraft programs with which we must deal. These have their 
roots, of course, in the military and the political problems of the 
country. They are perfectly understandable but they do make our 
job difficult. 

The chairman has referred to the fact that we had a big buildup in 
World War II, that we had a period of comparative quiet between 
1945 and 1950, and that then we had a big buildup again during the 
Korean emergency. These have made planning and procurement 
very difficult. We have truly in the past had a “feast and famine” 
type of program and it has made our procurement job difficult. 

Looking forward, we see much reason to be encouraged. We are 
about out of the Korean buildup and our production rates are declin- 
ing. Weare hopeful that as we reach our continuing and maintaining 
rate of production, which we expect to do in 1957, that we can look 
for a more stable and orderly program than we have had in the past 
with these interruptions of ups and downs of program superimposed 
on a relatively small industry, which make the job of the contracting 
officer and the buyer very difficult. 

In these periods of emergency, where we are on a crash-program 
type of buying, he has relatively little competition and he must place 
the business wherever he can get it. And he has got to take some risk 
in his procurement practices in those cases. 


PROCUREMENT TECHNIQUES 


Now, the Air Force would, of course, like very much to use conven- 
tional methods of procur ement. We would like to advertise and we 
would like to make awards on the basis of fixed bids responsive to 
advertised invitations. It would be quite simple to just collect the 
bids and then take the low bidder and go forward. And we do 4 
great deal of that, Mr. Chairman. In the simpler types of items, 
items on which advertising i is possible, we do a great deal of that. 
Later testimony will show to what extent in numbers of procurements 
we are able to do that. 
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But in the field of aircraft production we cannot do that for the 
reasons I have mentioned. So the procurement policy is a matter 
of finding substitutes for and methods of controlling and administer- 
ing our procurements so that we get the same effect that open and 
free competition would give, by other means. 

Of course, if you cannot advertise then you must negotiate. In our 
negotiations we make a great effort to introduce competition into our 
procurement policy, which we can do to a substantial extent in the 
design area and in the overall cost area, and wherever it is possible 
to buy two airplanes of about the same type, of course we do so on 
a basis where we will generate as much competition as we can. 

We try to use incentives where we can. If we know enough about 
the cost of an article so that we can agree on what is a fair price we 
try to erank into the contract something that will penalize that con- 
tractor if he is inefficient and favor him if he lowers his costs, thereby 
giving the Government a better product at lower cost. 

We also use to a great extent the auditing procedure. We will deal 
with this later. We make it a point to learn a great deal and keep 
records on the costs of our contractors. From all of this data we have 
gotten norms of what constitutes a good job. This is all supported 
by audited figures and we are able, therefore, in our negotiations 
to know what is a fair price to the Government for an article, and 
to take the necessary steps in our contracting procedures to be sure 
that we write the kinds of contracts that are not only fair to the 
contractor but are, most importantly, fair to the Government. 


POLICY GUIDANCE AND SUPERVISION 


From the Pentagon, our organization is set up so that the purchas- 
ing office of the Air Force is actually at Wright Field under the re- 
sponsibility of the Air Materiel Command. General Baker is in 
charge of the section which does the buying. But he buys with a 
great deal of guidance and supervision from Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, in the Pentagon and from the civilian side of 
the business. 

My job, as you know, is Assistant Secretary for Materiel and I am 
responsible to the Secretary and to the Congress for supervision in 
this field of materiel. I work at it all day long continuously. 


POLICY GUIDANCE 


Now, we give our people at AMC policy guidance as well as day- 
to-day supervision. We have several documents and regulations which 
govern their actions to a large extent. 

First, of course, are the armed services procurement regulations. 
These are derived from the authority given us in Public Law 413, 
which was passed by the 80th Congress, which gave us the power 
under certain prescribed regulations to negotiate contracts. The 
three services—Army, Navy and Air Force—together, have developed 
a set of procurement regulations which tell our buying people how 
they are to proceed in procurement. 

I should like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that these are written by 
the three services at issued by the Department of Defense and they 
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are a common guide to the three services; the Navy and the Army 
following them just as the Air Force does. 

In addition to the armed services procurement regulations the Air 
Force issues special instructions. Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, issues special instructions to the Air Materiel Command. These 
are called Air Force procurement instructions. They are supple- 
mentary in character and they deal primarily with matters peculiar to 
the Air Force materiel programs. 

Over and above these detailed instructions my office, in the Office 
of the Secretary of the Air Force, issues special instructions and policy 
guidance which, of course, vary from time to time. 

As the chairman has said, it was recognized that the program was 
changing 2 years ago, and we took some steps at that time to issue 
policy guidance which was designed to tighten our procurement as it 
was then possible to do as a result of the completion of the buildup 
program. I should like to read for the benefit of the committee what 
some of these policy guidance instructions that we have given AMC 
are. This isa listing of some of our overall procurement policies and 
instructions, and I am going to put into the record a statement of what 
we call our forward purchasing policy, which was what we gave our 
people 2 years ago, designed to enable them to tighten up and use to 
the Government’s advantage the increased competition and better con- 
trol that we were able to exercise as a result of going from the crash 
program or the buildup program to the maintenance program. I will 
submit that for the record, later. 


PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


Just to give you an idea of what our procurement policies are | 
would like to read from this, if I may. 

_ 1. Formal advertising: Although a great many Air Force items are 
not susceptible to formal advertising, this method of procurement is 
stressed to the greatest possible extent. 

2. Fixed-price contracts: Increasing emphasis is placed on fixed- 
price contracts, with use of incentive-type contracts encouraged in 
order to induce lower overall costs. 

3. Letter contracts: 

(a) Use of letter contracts is to be avoided wherever possible; use 
is authorized when it is essential to give the contractor a binding com- 
mitment in order to permit him to commerce work immediately with- 
out awaiting agreement on all the terms of the definitive contract. 

(6) Our policy calls for definitizing letter contracts at the earliest 
practicable date. 

(c) Where contractors delay without justifiable cause or fail to 
negotiate in good faith prompt contract formalization, no new con- 
tracts are placed with the contractors involved until the delinquencies 
have been corrected. 

_4. Price redetermination : The policy is to effect timely redetermina- 
tion of prices in accordance with contractual provisions. Where con- 
tractors delay without justifiable cause or fail to negotiate in good 
faith prompt redetermination of prices, no new contracts are placed 
with the contractors involved until the delinquencies are corrected. 

5. Ability to perform: Prior to award of a contract the Air Force 
conducts a survey of the successful bidder’s facility to determine 
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manufacturing and financial capability to assure successful comple- 
tion of the contract. 

6. Review of contracts: Reviews of proposed contracts, particularly 
those involving large dollar amounts, are systematically made to insure 
the soundness of the deal as well as conformity with laws, regulations, 
and established policies. 

7. Procurement concepts: 

(2) Procurements will not be made earlier than necessary to meet 
requirements. In other words, we buy a year’s worth instead of 5 
or 6 years’ worth. The best lever you ever have on a seller is leverage 
of the order he hopes to get and not the order he has. We buy no more 
than is necessary. In that way if there is any difliculty with his per- 
formance we have an opportunity to correct it. That is a very impor- 
tant point. 

(6) Procurement of items produced continuously on a scheduled 
rate basis will normally not be placed earlier than necessary to main- 
tain continuity of production. In other words, we buy just to the 
lead time requirements of the manufacturer and no more. 

(¢) Maximum standardization will be achieved to reduce the num- 
ber of types of items required in the Air Force inventory. 

(d) The policy is to avoid committing to production until develop- 
ment and testing are complete. 

(¢) In committing any new complex items to production a low 
initial rate is maintained in order that the bugs in early production 
items will be ironed out prior to entering into large-scale production. 

(7) It is our policy to place initial production contracts for tech- 
nical and specialized supplies with the contractor responsible for the 


development of the design unless a fair and reasonable price cannot 
be negotiated with that contractor. 
(g) Funds for spare parts may not be placed on contract until 
a definitized list (item, quantity, and | ange has been established. 
Oo 


An exception is authorized for spares for new types of aircraft, in 
which case only that quantity which the contractor estimates he will 
commit to production within the ensuing 6 month’s period can be 
put on contract at an estimated aggregate dollar amount. 

8. Weapon system concept: The Air Force places increased em- 
phasis on achieving superior quality in design of its weapons. This 
emphasis on quality necessarily highlights the complete interdepend- 
ence of the airframe and all subsystems and components that combine 
to make a complete weapon system. The intent is to attain an 
organized, complete, balanced, and compatible grouping of materiel 
and personnel to satisfy a specific military need. The weapon system 
concept pinpoints responsibility of the weapon system contractor for 
the satisfactory performance of the weapon in its entirety. 

9. Resist items: To the extent practicable, the Air Force 
follows a policy of using standard commercial items without further 
modification. 

10. Mobilization: 

(a) Existing capacity will be maintained to the fullest extent 
practicable consistent with economic considerations, the design and 
development. capacity of the supplier and its mobilization potential. 

(4) Where portions of the industrial structure cannot be supported 
economically by current or projected programs, but are considered 
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essential to production reserve, the Air Force will take steps to retain 
this capacity in a degree of standby compatible with the mobilization 
urgency of the products it can produce. 

(c) Policies and programs dealing with industrial reserve, secu- 
rity, and mobilization are continuously reexamined and, to the extent 
necessary, revised, to assure that adequate production reserve is 
achieved. 

(d) In achieving the above, the following practices are observed: 

(1) Geographic dispersal. 

(2) Use of end-item producers for maintenance and/or modifica- 
tion of the same end-item. 

(3) Use of present end-item producers as subcontractors where- 
ever practicable. 

(4) Multiple awards. 

(5) Maximum subcontracting. 

11. Small business: In addition to striving for maximum participa- 
tion of small business in our prime contracts, the Air Force emphasizes 
small-business participation in subcontracting. This is necessary in 
view of the fact that the nature of the items procured by the Air 
Force does not lend itself to small-business participation. In achiev- 
ing maximum small-business participation in subcontracting the Air 
Force has encouraged prime contractors to establish sound small- 
business programs. We even go a step further than that. We actu- 
ally ask them to submit on a voluntary basis their small-business pro- 
grams, and we approve or modify them if they do not suit our pur- 
poses. 

Commercial and industrial activities: The Air Force policy is to 
utilize commercial resources wherever practicable. This is particu- 
larly meaningful in the area of overhaul, maintenance, and modifica- 
tion of our aircraft and engine equipments as well as commercial-type 
services, such as vehicles, typewriters, watches, et cetera. 

13. Inspection: The Air Force is directing its efforts into the elimi- 
nation of inspection duplication on Air Force procurements by greater 
utilization of the contractor’s inspection system through quality-con- 
trol techniques. 

14. Furnishing of Government facilities : Government facilities are 
furnished only where the need therefor is clearly demonstrated. Gov- 
ernment facilities are not furnished when existing open capacity on 
either the prime or subcontractor level exists. 

15. Local purchases: Air Force policy is to permit local purchase, in 
lieu of centralized buying, to the greatest extent practicable. This 
avoids the cost of transportation and warehousing by utilization of the 
well-established commercial distribution system. Approximately 
130,000 items are listed for local purchase by the Air Force. 

16. Purchases from General Service Administration : The Air Force 
continues to promote the use of GSA facilities as a source for common 
housekeeping items. Procurement is made from Federal supply sched- 
ules as well as from GSA stores and depots. GSA sources are also used 
where local purchase is authorized. 

17. Single service procurement: The Air Force supports the policy 
of single-service procurement in order to gain the advantages of cen- 
Peale buying where the advantages of centralized buying may be 
realized. 
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18. Small purchases: Air Force policy isto use simplified procedures 
for making small purchases, those less than $1,000. ‘Techniques in- 
elude simplified contract forms, cash payments of purchases less than 
$100, streamlined accounting procedures, all with the use of a mini- 
mum number of documents. 

This is asummary, Mr. Chairman, of our general policy instructions 
to AMC in the field of procurement. 


FORWARD PURCHASING POLICY 


As I indicated earlier, we have a directive on the “Forward pur- 
; aes ; ; 
chasing policy,” which has been implemented now, and I would like to 
submit that for the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1953. 
Subject: Forward purchasing policy. 
yo: Commander, Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

1. The primary objective of this forward purchasing policy is to attain and 
maintain on a continuing basis an Air Force in a maximum state of readiness to 
perform its combat mission within approved force structures, with a minimum 
cost impact on the United States economy. The control of expenditures through 
employment of efficient inventory control procedures and purchasing methods, 
are the indispensable prerequisites to the achievement of the objective. 

2. The ability of the country to sustain huge military appropriations is a mat- 
ter of deep concern to the President, the Congress, the Department of Defense, 
and the Air Force. This is clearly reflected in the recent refusal by the Congress 
to raise the national debt limit, and the request by the President, directed par- 
ticularly to the military departments. to curtail expenditures during the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year. It is therefore incumbent upon all echelons to 
reexamine existing policies with a view toward effecting maximum economy 
consistent with approved objectives. 

38. Coexisting pressures of continued international tensions and reduced mili- 
tary appropriations make it necessary for the Air Force to demonstrate con- 
tinually increased efficiency in its operation in addition to evidencing sound pro- 
grams directed toward greater efficiency in the future. In short, the conduct 
of Air Force business must be readily justifiable in the scales of inilitary necessity 
weighed against curtailed available funds. 

4. It is recognized that many of the policies hereinafter enumerated have 
been in effect for some time. The issuance of this letter is not intended as criti- 
cism of Air Force procuring activities; rather, its purpose is to encompass and 
stress within one policy statement, all existing policies which will promote in- 
creased efficiency and maintain a high degree of .combat readiness. 

». In effecting economy, procurement cost should not be the controlling factor. 
Minimum inventory requirements, obsolescence rate, potential program changes, 
the possible reduction of reparable inventories, and procurement lead time, 
must all be carefully evaluated. Likewise, the application of the production 
reserve policy must be oriented toward the maintenance of an economically 
feasible mobilization base, consistent with foreseeable needs. 

6. Accordingly, emphasis must be given to close adherence to the following 
established policies : 

(a) Procurement: 

(1) Procurements will not be made earlier than necessary to meet 
requirements. 

(2) Procurement of items produced continuously on a scheduled rate basis 
will normally not be placed earlier than necessary to maintain continuity 
of production. 

(3) No new contracts are to be placed where contract formalization, price 
redetermination, etc., is past due on an existing contract until such de- 
linquencies have been corrected. 

(4) Careful consideration is to be given to tightening the terms and con- 
ditions of new contracts. Increasing emphasis is to be placed on fixed 
price contracts, and wider use of incentive type contracts where it can be 
shown that lower overall cost will result. 
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(5) No new contract is to be placed until the price, delivery, and quality 
elements of the purchase have been carefully reviewed and analyzed against 
standards available to us. It is particularly important to know the reason 
for any wide variation between the standard and the terms of the proposed 
contract. 

(6) All procurement will be in accordance with the latest production re 
serve policy. This applies to both prime contractor and subcontractor com- 
plexes of aircraft and to all manufacturers of related equipment. 

(7) In all instances, consideration will be given to place procurement so 
as to retain reasonable flexibility for downward or upward program adjust- 
ment without undue cost. 

(8) Reasonable administrative controls shall be utilized to insure that 
Air Force contractors maintain minimum inventories required for production 
consistent with sound business practices. Appropriate contract clauses may 
be included in contracts, if necessary, to achieve this objective. 

(b) Requirements: 

(1) Requirements for all equipments and supplies in the Air Force will 
be closely reviewed in order to establish minimum levels of equipment and 
supplies in the Air Force consistent with peacetime and mobilization needs, 

(2) Particular emphasis will be placed on adequate analysis of needs for 
high dollar value items to insure accurate quantitative requirements. 

(3) Maximum standardization will be achieved to reduce the numbers 
of types of items required in the Air Force inventory. 

(c) Supply: 

(1) Accurate, up-to-date consumption data will be maintained to provide 
a sound basis for computing requirements. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on obtaining most accurate data on high dollar value items. 

(2) Adequate inventory control will be maintained on all items, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the high dollar value items to prevent overstockage. 

(3) Particular emphasis will be placed on high dollar value reparables to 
reduce inventories on these items by shortening reparable turn-around time. 

7. It is requested that reports be submitted to this headquarters reflecting 
what has been accomplished and the actions proposed to implement the policies 
stated above. 

By order of the Chief of Staff: 

OrvaL R. Cook, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 


Mr. Lewis. After we have done the very best job we feel we can in 
placing and administering these contracts, still the very nature of the 
article and the times under which we are making these procurements 
makes it possible for unusual profits to be realized. 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION ACT 


As you know, the Air Force has long been a strong, and I might say 
a principal proponent of the Renegotiation Act which was passed in 
1951, extended, and finally expired in December of 1954. The Air 
Force has taken a strong position, Mr. Chairman, that the special 
buying problem with which it is confronted is not yet over, that the 
risks which led to the passage of the first act still exist; and we have 
urged strongly for an extension of the Renegotiation Act for another 
2 years. This has been presented to the Congress. E 

We would like to urge this committee to carry on a strong, positive 
position for this extension. We feel it is a necessary thing to do. 

I think for the benefit of the record it might be useful if we sub- 
mitted to you a copy of our documents in which we state the case for 
extension of renegotiation, and with your permision I will do that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 
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(The information is as follows :) 
FEBRUARY 23, 1955. 


MEMORANDUM FOR SECRETARY ANDERSON 


I strongiy urge the further extension of the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 

The Renegotiation Act of 1951 has been directly related to the high level of 
expenditures for the procurement of military supplies in the buildup of the 
Armed Forces since the outbreak of the Korean hostilities. In the case of the 
Air Force such expenditures in the next 2 calendar years represent the com- 
pletion of 137 wings. The entire period of buildup since the Korean hos- 
tilities should be considered as a package insofar as the renegotiation treatment 
is concerned. 

The next 2 years will see the introduction into the Air Force program of 
the latest types of supersonic aircraft. While the Department has made sub- 
stantial strides in pricing policies and techniques, it cannot altogether eliminate 
the possibility of excessive profits, particularly where volume is abnormal. In 
the changing technology of the Air Force where its new equipment becomes 
more complex, past production and cost experience is not necessarily satisfactory 
for the purposes of forecasting cost and avoiding,exorbitant profits. 

The problem is even more acute in the field of subcontracting where the De- 
partment cannot exercise the same pricing control as in the negotiation of its 
prime contracts. Statutory renegotiation is an effective method of insuring 
against exorbitant profits in this area and at the same time avoiding overcontrols 
by the Air Force in connection with subcontracts. 

The current rate of expenditures by the Department of Defense is a good 
measure of the continued need for renegotiation. I might add that even in 
those instances where production is leveling off or turning down, conditions 
arise which are favorable to increased efficiencies and decreased costs on the 
part of manufacturers. The Renegotiation Act is, therefore, particularly im- 
portant during this period to prevent excessive profits. 

In the light of the continuing high level of military expenditures for pro- 
curement under the circumstances outlined above, the public interest will best 
be served by a renewed extension of the act. I urge that the Department of 
Defense vigorously support the extension of this important legislation. 


(Signed) Haroip E. TArsorr. 


Mr. Lewis. This concludes my part of the presentation. I would 
be glad to answer your questions now, or proceed with the next 
witness. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about policy. We want to get into 
individual examples. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That probably should not be at this stage? 

Mr. Lewis. My suggestion would be that we go on to the other 
witnesses, and then when we begin to hammer some of these things 
out in specifics if I can be useful I should like to be. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL BAKER 


General Baker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
the area of Procurement and Production, General Rawlings, the Com- 
mander, Air Materiel Command, is charged with the responsibility 
for procuring practically all Air Force materiel. Normally, we pro- 
cure only those items in quantity as directed by U. S. A. F. Head- 
quarters and in quality as prescribed by the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. In addition, we are responsible for following 
up on the production of these items throughout the national industrial 
structure. In this same area, we are charged with the responsibility 
for planning for industrial mobilization necessary to meet Air Force 
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requirements in the event of war. Major protlanve in procurement, 
production, or mobilization planning are referred to Air Force Head. 
quarters since these problems are far-reaching and normally have an 
impact on the combat effectiveness of the Air Force, as well as a 
definite impact on our national industrial structure. 

The scope of this task as you can well imagine is tremendous. You 
who control our appropriations are aware of the scope of our opera. 
tions without my dwelling any further on it. 

To carry out this task, we ave established an organization which, 
while decentralized in nature in accordance with good business prac- 
tice, does permit effective control over the procurement job for which 
we are responsible. This organization and these controls, in addition 
to good people, are the bases for doing the type of job which is ex- 
pected from us by you and the people of the United States. 

I should like to refer to the chart and the things I am going to talk 
about. 

This [indicating] is General Rawlings’ position. 

This [indicating | is my position. 

This | indicating] is schematic. 

This [indicating] is 1 of our 15 field-buying installations. Here 
we have a Director of Procurement and Production corresponding, of 
course, to my function in the Headquarters. 

This [indicating] is a Review Committee, which I will discuss 
briefly. 

This [indicating | is the plant. 

This | indicating] is the contracting officer. 

Also we have district contract officers which we will discuss in more 
detail later. In our field organization again we have 15 areas. In 
our headquarters there is myself and my procurement committee, 
which I will discuss at some length. There are three directors who are 
staff in activity and responsible for the performance of their function 
worldwide. 

Under the Deputy Director for Procurement I will discuss briefly 
the pricing function and the contract administration function, and 
you will hear from the chiefs of those two activities this morning. 

I have three major buying divisions. First is the aircraft division, 
which buys guided missiles and aircraft. Second is the aeronautical 
equipment division, which buys all Government-furnished equipment, 
electronics, engines, and other instruments and things of that nature. 
Then I have a miscellaneous division called my airlines and mainte- 
nance division, which procures miscellaneous types of items for the 
entire Air Force. 

I will, of course, refer to my Division Review Board which I would 
like to say corresponds to my review committee. This committee is 
a separate type. 

Down at the bottom here [indicating] we have the most important 
fellow of all, the buyer or negotiator who heads the team, which you 
will hear a great deal more about later. 


PROCUREMENT ORGANIZATION 


This is an organization chart of the Procurement and Production 
functions within the Air Materiel Command. Directly reporting to 
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me in a staff capacity are three deputies; one charged with the respon- 
sibility of procurement, General Thurman, one charged with the re- 
ie of Production, General Mitchell, and the third charged 
with mobilization planning, Colonel Cannon. These three deputies 
are responsible to me for the establishment of policy and for the con- 
trol of their respective functions, worldwide. 

The duties of the deputy for mobilization planning are, as the title 
indicates, those of insuring that proper plans are in being in order 
that in event of war our industry can be mobilized to meet its greatly 
expanded responsibility. 

The deputy for production is responsible for insuring that the pro- 
duction program is carried out in a most efficient and expeditious 
manner. 

The deputy for procurement is responsible to me for procurement 
policy and for the control of the procurement program, Air Force 
wide. It is the responsibility of this organization which we will cover 
in more detail today. The two major branches in the office of the 
deputy for procurement are the pricing branch headed by Colonel 
Thompson, who will speak to you in a moment and the contract ad- 
ministration branch headed by Colonel Klein, who will talk to you 
also. These two offices establish policies and controls for their func- 
tions worldwide. 

The procurements are actually carried out by buyers located in our 
three major buying divisions at headquarters, AMC, and in the buying 
divisions at our 15 field installations. 

The field installations are located throughout the United States 
where the procurement function is tied in with the supply and main- 
tenance functions being performed at these installations. 

I might just state, as some of you may know, General Rawlings has 
instituted a very major decentralization program on supply and main- 
tenance activities. Wherever it is possible we have decentralized pro- 
curement so that we can also have a complete package located at our 
field installations. 


CONTROLS OVER PROCUREMENT 


Normally, the procurement activities carried on in the field amount 
to 20 percent of the dollars we obligate in procurement, and they 
consist of 80 percent of the contractual instruments we write each 
year; 80 percent of the dollars and approximately 20 percent of the 
contractual instruments are executed within the 3 buying divisions 
of Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. Airframes and guided 
missiles are procured by the Aircraft Division, aeronautical equip- 
ment, including engines, electronics, armament, etc., by the Aeronau- 
tical Equipment Division, and services and maintenance by the third 
buying division. 

Directly under the Division Chief and under the Director of Pro- 
curement and Production in our decentralized field activities is a Re- 
view Board which is responsible to the Division Chief or the Director 
for review of all contracts under $350,000. The individuals selected for 
this task are the most highly qualified procurement people within the 
direetorate or division. All contracts for over $350,000 are reviewed 
a second time by the Procurement Committee which operates directly 
under my control, headed by Mr. Burns, whom you met this morning. 
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This committee consists of the most highly qualified individuals in 
procurement which we have within the Air Materiel Command. The 
responsibility of these review committees is to review the complete file 
and backup data on every procurement, to thoroughly discuss the 
procurement with the buyer, and to insure that the contract as written 
is in the best interests of the Government. Procurements between 
$350,000 and $1 million must be manually approved by my Deputy 
for Procurement, a general officer, and all procurements of over $1 
million require my personal approval. This check-and-balance system 
is our method of insuring that the quality of the job we are going is 
effective. 

In addition to this, we have put a great deal of emphasis on prenego- 
tiation conferences where the supervisor or division chief in the buying 
division—or I personally or my deputy in the case of big contracts— 
goes over with the negotiating team prior to the negotiation, all of 
the facts available on a particular contract, including prior perforn- 
ance of the company, the product, the prospective cost, and many 
other factors to determine at that time an aggressive Government 
approach which the negotiating team must follow at the time it enters 
into making a contract. 

Specific goals and target areas regarding price as well as profit 
and terms are established at these conferences. If the negotiating 
team is unable to obtain these goals, they cannot proceed until the 
supervisor or Deputy Director or I personally have approved the 
departure. A more detailed discussion of these procedures will be 
covered in a few moments by Colonel Thompson. 

After the contract is executed, we have a field organization operat- 


ing under the air materiel areas, which is responsible for insuring 
that the terms of the contract are fully met and the interest of the 
Government is fully protected throughout the term of the contract. 
This subject will be discussed in detail by the Chief of the Contracts 
Administration Branch. 


PROCUREMENT PERSONNEL 


With regard to the third element in getting our job done in an 
effective manner, I would like to say briefly that the quality and type 
of people which I have in my organization are my major considera- 
tion. I meet with my top people on a day-to-day basis, and I feel 
that they are fully qualified to carry out their individual responsibil- 
ities. In addition, I visit with my buyers and negotiators as well as 
my principal project officers frequently. These people are the team 
which is effectively carrying out the Air Force procurement functions. 
Some of these people are with me today and we have already intro- 
duced them. 

We who are carrying out this tremendous task recognize fully our 
responsibility to this Congress and to the people of the United States. 
We are not only endeavoring to do an outstanding job in carrying out 
these responsibilities, but also we are most sincere in our efforts to 
further improve this performance. 

Colonel Thompson, chief of our Pricing branch, will discuss in 
detail the manner in which we price our Air Force contracts. 

He will also cover the way we go into negotiating our contracts. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 
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Air Force Pricing 


Colonel THompson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; I will use this 
flip chart as an assist on Air Force and general pricing. 

This [indicating] includes pricing initially or at a subsequent date. 
It also includes estimating procedures where we use cost-type con- 
tracts. 

To state our procurement objective and relate pricing to that objec- 
tive, it is our purpose to secure our needed supplies and services of the 
desired quality when needed and at fair and reasonable prices. It is 
also our purpose to encourage our contractors to a high degree of 
efliciency by payment of fair and reasonable prices which are favorable 
to the Air Force. 

I would like to explain the phrase “favorable to the Air Force.” 
This means tight negotiation. We believe in fair and reasonable 
prices that we should pay, but we believe that “favorable to the Air 
Force” brings out that extra incentive to meet the goal and reduce 
costs continuously. In other words, this is a tool we use in our 
negotiation. 

It is our policy to use advertised procurement whenever possible. 
However, in our complex procurements including airframes when 
it is impossible to advertise we use negotiation, on it is in the nego- 
tiation areas that problems arise. In advertising, price is not a 
problem, as the award goes to the lowest responsible bidder. There- 
fore the balance of this discussion, with your permission, will cover 
meotiaiae procurement. That is where our big dollars are spent. 

Mr. Manon. In order to understand the phraseology, what do you 
call this negotiated price system? Do you call it a cost plus a fixed 
fee, or do you have some other terminology? Will that appear from 
your subsequent discussion ? 

Colonel THomrson. That will develop in the discussion, but I might 
say at this time that a negotiated procurement covers all types of 
contracts, sir. It covers the fixed-price contracts, the fixed price with 
a price redetermination, and the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee type of contract. 

Mr. Maxon. Do you also have the cost-plus contract without any 
of these additional limitations? 

Mr. Lewis. The cost plus a percentage of cost ? 

Colonel Tuompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. We do not use that. He said the cost plus a fixed fee, 
which is a cost-plus contract. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have just the open cost-plus contracts ? 

Colonel THomrson. We do not have that type of contract, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel THomrson. To achieve our objective it is our No. 1 policy 
to negotiate a firm, fixed price whenever possible, to encourage and 
develop competition—competition is also useful in negotiation—and 
to apply the incentive or increased-profits approach when it will 
result in lower overall prices. 


INCENTIVE CONTRACTS 


I would like to stop and dwell on what we mean by the incentive 
approach. In the type of contract which we like to negotiate we like 
to say to a contractor, “Your performance will govern how much 
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money you make on our contract. We would like to negotiate actually 
a goal or objective for you, which we will say is the price. We would 
like to say to you, ‘If your performance is good, you are going to make 
more money; however, if your performance is not up to standard, 
you will be penalized.’ We have types of contracts which provide 
for this by formula. We have other types of contracts which are, 
for example, firm, fixed-price contracts, where the contractor can stand 
to gain whatever he can save on a fixed price.” 

We are doing business with most large suppliers from year to year, 
If they lower their costs, in order to make more money, we keep this 
history of the lower costs from year to year, in order to negotiate 
toward further cost reduction. We are continually enlisting the aid 
of industry in this endeavor to keep this business efficient. 

T am going to get into types of contracts in another part of this dis. 
cussion, where I will talk specifically about the incentive-type con- 
tract which is aimed exactly toward this end. 


NEGOTIATING PRICES 


When we negotiate prices we try to negotiate what we believe the 
prices are, rather than a cost-plus profit. The negotiation of cost is 
a very difficult area in which to avoid haggling and thereby actually 
missing the boat on what we want, which is the goal, or price objective 
which we want the contractor to set for himself. We believe in cost 
control through reduction, and reduction through sound contract 
pricing rather than profit control alone. Profit is a very important 
element in our procurement. However, it represents 10 percent of our 
total. It is that other 90 percent we want included, also, in bringing 
the total cost down. 

Close pricing we figure wraps up the entire situation. 

When we talk about pricing for the Air Force, I would like to 
define what we mean. We mean actually a review and analysis of a 
price proposal. We mean the selection of the type of contract. And 
we mean the negotiation of the price. The reason we include all three 
of these things is because they are interrelated. 

For example, selection of the type of contract as to a high-risk con- 
tract versus a low-risk contract, depends a great deal on the kind of 
price that can be negotiated. If we are not satisfied with the price 
we may want another look-see as to how it comes out. We may want 
to put it on a cost-reimbursement basis. Each of these depends on 
the other, as to the negotiation objective we will establish. 

Just for the purpose of trying to keep things in order, we will 
discuss these one at a time, recognizing that there is some interrela- 
tion, and that questions coming up in one area will be brought out in 
another area. 


REVIEW OF PRICE PROPOSALS 


The first thing that I will discuss is the review and analysis of the 
price proposal. In the first place, what is a price proposal? On our 
large and complex procurements, when a contractor comes in to nego- 
tiate he submits to us an estimate of what he thinks he can produce 
this contract for. This estimate is in considerable detail. It runs into 
substantial files of supporting documents. 
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For example, his engineering personnel and his production people 
will come in and say what kind of man-hours they think will be re- 
quired, what kind of bills of materials this will require, and this can 
be substantial information. It all backs up a price which he quotes 
tous. That price is probably made up of labor, material, overhead, 
the property he has requested, and any other items which may be in it. 

Because it is a complicated proposal, supported in our airframe 
procurement by fully detailed information, we require a thorough 
review and evaluation of this proposal by a fully qualified member of 
the Procurement Division at Wright Field. 

The purpose of the review, No. 1, is to establish its validity. We 
would like to be sure that when the contractor says he will require 
labor, overhead and so forth, that he is talking something which he 
really requires and needs to do on this thing, because we are going 
to base our price at this time on this estimate. 

We compare all estimated figures with historical figures. In this 
review we may have questions to ask. We may disagree on certain 
areas. We may disagree on the need for certain kinds of overhead 
costs, for example, related to the Government contract. We bring 
that out. 

In this review we will get a good deal of information useful to us 
in our later negotiation conference. The people who review this 
proposal are always in attendance in the negotiation. From there on 
they are part of the buying team. 

In spite of the fact that we have experts, and people with fine ac- 
counting backgrounds and purchasing backgrounds to review these 
proposals, we do not stop there. I would like to mention that we have 
many other proposals, and some of them are very simple. They 
range between the simple and the complex. Therefore, we teach 
everyone in Procurement to analyze and price; to do some kind of 
price analysis, and every proposal that comes in to us is subject to 
some type of price analysis by our buyers, our administrative con- 
tracting officers, our pricing and cost analyists, who are all trained 
in this area. 

As procurements become more complex, we turn to the specialists. 
The availability of these people has some limitation actually on the 
work which they can accomplish. 


PRICE ANALYSIS 


In regard to the techniques we use in price analysis, I will give you 
these operations very briefly: 

Some of them are very complicated, but I will lean toward just 
trying to acquaint you with what they are. 

In regard to the product or value analysis, that means that you take 
a blueprint of it into your engineering department and production 
department, and we say “figure out your production line,” and there 
is a staff examination on this going to your purchasing department, 
and we find out what material will cost on this deal, and figure out 
ahead of time what that product ought to cost. 

This is equivalent to what the contractor does, and we get a great 
deal of this in the subcontract area. 

Our suppliers use product and value analysis, and when we contract 
for a component that information is supplied to our buyers. 
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Comparative price analysis is a most useful tool, and that means 
the method of ascertaining what a similar item should cost you, com- 
pared to what this item is estimated to cost. We make a great deal 
of use of such information on similar items, provided there have not 
been too many changes in the item. Detailed cost analysis is a part 
of this. We take every item of cost that the contractor has accu- 
mulated, or which he expects to accumulate, and look at it to see that 
it is applicable to this particular contract, and that it is reasonable 
in evaluating individual elements of estimate. 


USE OF THE LEARNER CURVE 


One of the most interesting techniques which we use in the work 
is the use of the learner curve. Any manufacturing business which 
is dependent to a great extent upon assembly labor man-hours, and 
so forth, lends itself to a scientific device known as a learner curve. 

In regard to the learner curve, it has been established that a second 
airplane, for example, costs less man-hours to produce than the first 
airplane did, and the fourth one will cost less than the second one, 
and so on down the line. 

It has been developed over a period of years, and it became very 
popular in World War II. We have techniques which are very re- 
liable, and we can forecast prices out into the future on production of 
airframes, and we could not get along without this type of device. 


EVALUATION OF PRICE PROPOSALS 


We lean very heavily on advisory audits. This means that the 
contractors’ costs, which are based on bookkeeping and accounting 
systems that are submitted to us for approval, go to our independent 
auditor in order to establish their validity. 

We have another device in comparative industry evaluation. We 
know what it costs to produce airplanes per pound; we know the man- 
hours involved; we know the experience on personnel, floor space and 
other utilization which we have accumulated throughout the industry 
by individual companies and we know who is experiencing good utili- 
zation and who is not doing so. 

We take that into account in our negotiations. 


PROSPECTIVE AND RETROACTIVE PRICING 


In price analysis, we are dealing with two different concepts, actu- 
ally. We are talking about prospective prices, and we are talking 
about retroactive pricing. 

Prospective pricing means we are pricing something which has not 
been built as yet; it 1s an estimate, and it is in a high risk area. Re- 
troactive pricing, on the other hand, means we have obtained some 
history on it, and the work on the contract has progressed possibly 
into early production, and we know what the costs were back in that 
area, and use them to project further into the future. 

The retroactive area is not the high risk area. Here, we attempt to 
establish what the product should cost us, based upon the contractor’s 
experience and knowledge in working with it, and based upon an al- 
lowance for that reasonable profit goal, which contractor’s perform- 
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ance merits. We give the contractor a limit; he has a price, and it is 
standard for a man to attempt negotiation of a profit which he thinks 
he is entitled to. If he does not meet it, he is liable to be in a loss 
position, and if he does, he can realize additional profit. 

In retroactive pricing, however, we have a statement of actual costs, 
and our concern, then, is not only what it actually did cost, but what 
should it have cost; what happened back here ? 

In other words, our concern is with quality of performance, and it 
is in this area that we are very critical of what has been taking place, 
and our effort is always to price the article downward. 

Cost-type contracts are those in which we reimburse the costs that 
the contractor accumulates. We actually negotiate on an estimate, 
but it is very natural that the estimate is not wholly realistic, but it 
is the best information which we can get. We only use it for two 
things: We use it to obligate our money, and also use it to establish a 
fixed fee. I will pass on over the cost-type contract business, because 
lam going to treat it in some detail under “Types of contracting.” 


CONSIDERATION OF PROFIT 


We get down now to a part of the analysis which deals with profit, 
and as I said, this is a minor part of our total pricing operations. We 
spend a great deal of time in determining the realism of cost estimates. 
The profit, however, only represents approximately 10 percent of the 
total price. We still give it a great deal of concern, because this is a 
very important part—especially to the contractor. Profit is his 
reason for being 1n business. 

It is a part of the pricing that is not supported by estimated cost, 
and is not subject to accurate factual determination. It is actually 
what exists, and what the risks make it worth. We are especially 
concerned, however, where we do not have realistic competition, in 
controlling the profit, particularly where we are dealing with a con- 
tractor who is substantially dependent upon the Government. In 
other words, his business is largely Government business. 

We have several factors that we consider, but we do not have 
actual firm, strict rules. We provide negotiators with guides and 
policy, but do not tie them down as to actual specific degrees of 
profit. We have to rely upon the experience of our negotiators, 


and we try to arrive at the profit in the light of each procurement. 

When we have arrived at a proper consideration, we put that into 
what we call a pricing objective. 

In this area, we are concerned with 3 possible factors: We have 
many other factors in our consideration of profit, but our 3 principal 
factors are risk, performance, and production volume in relation to 
investment, 


RISK 


_ In Government contracting, the item of risk is not the same as 
it Is in commercial contracting. In commercial contracting, of 
course, we believe a great deal of the risk is there actually from 
setting up a business, in the hope that the contractor can sell his 
product. The sales risk is a tremendous risk, as well as carrying 
an inventory and establishing all the stocks which are necessary in 
order to stay in a commercial business. 
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However, this is not true in airframe procurement. The airframe 
manufacturer has already sold his product; he has no inventory 
problem, because we are accepting airplanes as soon as he produces 
them, and a lot of those risks present in commercial contracting are 
not present in Government contracting. The absence of risk is 4 
consideration with which we deal. 

There are some risks in Air Force contracts. For example, there 
are ceilings on our contracts; we have performance standards which 
must be met; we have “first-article acceptance,” and delivery schedule 
which must be met. So, there is some risk, but we try to emphasize 
that they are less than a commercial risk. Our major concern iy 
profit is quality of the article and performance of the contractor. 


PERFORMANCE AND PRODUCTION VOLUME 


That is what we explore; what is the expected performance, and 
what is the actual performance, and, of course, qualitative analysis 
is added toward that end. 

A third thing which is important in Government contracting which 
may not be prevalent in commercial contracting is production volume 
in relation to investment. We let original high-volume contracts, and 
those contracts are supported not necessarily by contractor capital, 
but by Government financing, and Government facilities, and in some 
‘vases by an extension of his plant through a major subcontracting 
program. 

Those things are all taken into account in establishing the profit ob- 
jective and the profit consideration on Air Force contracts. In se- 


lecting the type of contract, we try to use a firm, fixed price wherever 
possible, and I would like to briefly describe what we mean by “firm 
fixed pricing.” 


FIRM FIXED-PRICE CONTRACT 


In a firm fixed-price contract, the price is set at the beginning, and 
that is it. There is no change; there is no provision for change, and 
it goes on to completion. We would like to use that type contract 
wherever we can, and we do use it in a great many instances, and we 
are beginning to use it on some of the more complex items of procure- 
ment, because we are beginning to get history and we get some com- 
petition. 

Where we know there is a real striving for the business, we try 
to go over into the firm fixed pricing, because we think that is the best 
way to buy goods. 

Where we have had a production contract under a redetermination, 
or some other type of contract, to give us history, then we think we 
can establish a pattern as to about what we ought to be able to buy on 
a fixed-price basis. However, even where we have a good, analyzed 
negotiating basis, we might not do it in all cases for many reasons. 
In the first place, where we cannot tell anything about the cost of a 
product, we may have to set it up on a price redetermination contract, 
because the contractor does not have any idea as to what it is going 
to cost to produce it, and we cannot write the firm, fixed contract. 

Where we have a limited number of contracts, as with airframe 
manufacturers, for instance, where there are only 1 or 2 contracts 
involved in a production facility, you cannot lean toward the firm 
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fixed price, for the reasow that our airframe procurement is based 
upon extended delivery schedules and when a contract extends over 
a period of several years, you are asking a man, who thinks he knows, 
maybe, what will happen next year, to go into the realm of speculation, 
and contingencies, which the contractor could not be expected to 
assume. 

There is a fourth consideration, which is a very real one. We have 
some contractors that we believe we should be able to deal with on 
a firm fixed price, but their prices are not right, and we believe they 
have contingencies in their prices which are not warranted. In those 
cases, we do not contract entirely on the basis of the firm fixed-price 
contract. Instead we turn to some type of price redetermination. 


PRICE REDETERMINATION CONTRACT 


Failing to write a firm fixed price contract, we use the alternative 
of price redetermination contracts. With your permission, I will 
mention what we mean by “price redetermination contracts.” 

They are similar to firm fixed-price contracts, in some ways. For 
example, we negotiate a tentative price with the contractor, but the 
price is subject to later revision. We have several different types 
of price redeterminations. In one type, for example, where a 2- or 
3-year delivery schedule is involved, firm pricing can be established 
for this year, or for next year, but not for the years after that. 

We-will establish the first year’s production on a firm-fixed price, 
contracting for the balance of the period, and subsequently establish- 
ing prospective prices for subsequent years at later negotiations. This 
is, more or less, a series of fixed-price contracts. However, contrac- 
tor’s production continues on, and we get the benefit of the lower cost, 
as a result of his already being in production. 

Another type which is used. only on small procurements is to run 
the contract to completion, and then to go back and take a look at the 
costs, and the profits, and negotiate a price. 

Many of those are what you might call cost-sharing contracts. 
They are deliberate loss contracts, I think, on the part of the con- 
tractor, where we say “This is as much as we want to spend to get the 
item.” We say “You take it at this price, which is our ceiling, and 
we will take a look at it and reprice downward, only.” 

Our many types of price redeterminations are variations, actually, 
on the same theme of eliminating the unknown risks. These are the 
risks which we want to eliminate. We believe in reasonable risk on 
both sides as applied to both Government and the contractor, but we 
have flexibility in establishing this risk area. We always shoot at this 
incentive approach, regardless of the type of contract. 

We control the use of price redetermination. Such redetermi- 
nations have to be approved. It cannot be done by a buyer, simply 
because he thinks price redetermination is indicated. He has to go 
to price analysts for approval. We watch it statistically as to how 
much we are doing, and it is very dependent upon good and proper 
administration. 

The administration of this area is a very important part of our pro- 
curement program. 
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COST TYPE CONTRACT 


In our cost type contracts, we write a contract which says to the 
contractor that we will pay to him his allowable cost on this perform- 
ance to produce this item. This is the type of thing where you actu- 
ally have no information as to what costs might be or what the price 
should be. We mean by “costs” that we will reimburse for certain 
items, and those items are written into the contract itself. 

We have an administrative contracting officer, and an auditor who 
looks at these contracts. The auditor actually audits all of the con- 
tractor’s costs which he submits, to be sure that they are applicable to 
our contracts; that they are reasonable, and within the terms of our 
allowability, and our contracting procedures. 

The administration of this type contract is the heaviest administra- 
tion which we have. We do not use this contract where we can use 
something else. 

We have many areas, of course, in research and development and 
first production where we have to use it, but we do have a requirement, 
of course, which is in the law, that a finding must be made before we 
will use a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. This is the type contract where 
we reimburse cost only. 

On the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, we set the fee at the beginning, 
based upon estimated cost, and that fee does not change; the fee re- 
mains constant. We have, of course, changes in performance which 
might modify the fee, but never is it changed because of a difference in 
cost, actually, as against the estimate. 


RELATIVE USE OF VARIOUS KINDS OF CONTRACTS 


You might be interested in the type of contracts which we use from 
a percentage-basis standpoint. I have used our fiscal 1954 as an exam- 
ple, and, in regard to straight fixed-price contracts, we have written 
81 percent of our new actions in the straight fixed-price area, but 
you can say that these are small actions, because they only represent 
14 percent of our dollars. We review this constantly, because we want 
to see how our people are thinking. Generally, they are thinking in 
the right way, and that is toward the straight fixed-price contract. 

In regard to the fixed-price contract, with price redetermination, 
about 9 percent of our contracts were on that basis, and they represent 
20 percent of our dollars. The fixed-price incentive-type contract rep- 
resents 2 percent of our actions, and amounts to 29 percent of our 
dollars. 

On the cost-type contract, we write about 8 percent of our actions, 
amounting to 3/ percent of our dollars. All other types of contracts 
amount to less than 1 percent. 


FIXED-PRICE INCENTIVE CONTRACT 


This fixed-price incentive-type contract amounts to, roughly, 29 per- 
cent of the dollars spent, and is the type of contract where we negotiate 
a target, and this target is cost. 

We say to the contractor: “We agree that this is a reasonable cost 
on this contract, and we will use a target profit which is related to 
performance, cost, risk, and all other things.” That becomes a goal 
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for that contractor, but we have written into the contract a formula 
which says “for the dollars that you save in this cost area, we will 
share with you on some formula basis.” 

For example, we might use the basis of 80-20, or 75-25. In the 
latter case you keep 25 percent of the savings, and we will take 75 

ercent, 

That will increase his profit, if the cost is kept down. However, 
by the same token, we tell him “If you go over, you will stand 25 per- 
cent of the overrun, and you can get into a loss position on this contract 
by going over in the cost area.” 

These contracts are written with ceilings upon them. After a cer. 
tain point, the cost overrun is borne entirely by the contractor. It 
has been a very effective type contract in the airframe industry. 

We are using this almost exclusively, because it has done a lot ot 
good in bringing costs down. 

- Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NATURE OF PROCUREMENT UNDER THE VARIOUS TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. Generally, what types of contracts are involved in 
these areas ? 

Colonel THomrson. In the standard fixed-price area, we have all 
of our projects of more or less standard commercial items, and on 
many other items on which we have some experience we can write 
straight fixed-price contracts, but generally they are the small items. 

They represent items for airplanes which are standard-type items. 

In our fixed-price redetermination contract, you will find purchases 
of items on which we have had some experience. A good example of 
this would probably illustrate it better. We buy a lot of engines under 
this type of contract. An engine tends to be a standard item after 
you have developed it, and gotten it into a pretty good program. 

In regard to the fixed-price-incentive-type contract, it is used on 
airframe procurement which is in the production stage. This is 
not in the experimental period at all, nor in the “first production.” It 
isin a production stage of the airframe. We have begun to use them to 
a small degree, but it is a start, anyway, in the engine field, because it 
does have an incentive principle in there which is useful to us. 
This will be mostly in the area of airframes, which accounts for 29 
percent of our dollars. 


DEFINITION OF “AIRFRAME” 


Mr. Manon. For the purpose of the record, tell us what you mean by 
airframe. To what extent is it the airplane? 

Colonel THompson. Sir, the airframe is the airplane itself, less the 
following : Less the engine or powerplant, less the fire-control system, 
less some accessories such as instruments, and other accessories which 
are considered aeronautical equipment, and which are furnished to the 
manufacturer. You might say it is a skeleton airplane. 

Mr. Manon. When you speak of the frame of an automobile, you 
usually just speak of the steel supports upon which the automobile is 


built. 


Colonel THompson. Yes, sir; that is right. 
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Mr. Manon. But, when you speak of an airframe for an airplane 
you speak of a little more than that. 

Colonel THomprson. Much more, sir. | 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it has a configuration of an airplane? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lewis. It is more than that, Mr. Chairman, if I can add a word 
here. It is not only the metal structure, but includes the Governineat- 
furnished equipment which has been described as the engine, the fire- 
control system, and so forth, but also the weapons system. The manu- 
facturer has to put all of those components in the airplane, and make 
it work as a weapon through the flight testing ; he must do the proving 
and deliver to us something which we can fight with. 

Mr. Manon. I would like for that to be clear, and I am not sure that 
it is. You seem to say that the builder of the airframe, which gives 
the configuration of the airplane, inserts the Government-furnished 
equipment, so that it is really a flyable instrument at that stage? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

General Baker. It becomes a weapon with guns, with fire-control 
system, automatic pilot, and everything which a weapon would re- 
quire. 

OUTLINE OF AIR FORCE PRICING 


Mr. Manon. Will you complete your discussion of that chart, and 
will you put that chart in the record as it is? 
Colonel THomeson. Yes, sir. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


AIR FORCE PRICING 
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Procurement objectives and pricing policies: 

1. To secure needed supplies and services of desired quality, when needed, 
at fair and reasonable prices. 

2. To encourage contractors to high degree of efficiency and economy in 
operations by payment of fair and reasonable prices favorable to the Air 
Force 

It is Air Force policy to use advertised procurement whenever possible. When 
it is impossible to advertise, negotiation is used. It is in this area that problems 
arise. 

To achieve objective it is policy to— 

1. Negotiate firm fixed prices, whenever possible. 

2. Encourage and develop competition. 

3. Apply incentive (increased profits) approach. 

4. Negotiate prices on fixed-price contracts, not cost plus profit. 

5. Achieve cost control or reduction through sound contract pricing 
rather than through profit control alone. 

Pricing encompasses— 

1. Review and analysis of price proposal. 

2. Selection of contract. 

3. Negotiation of price. 

Discussion of these follows: 
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Review and analysis of price proposal 


Objective : To evaluate reasonableness of contractors’ price proposals (provide 
information useful in negotiations). Every proposal must be analyzed by CO, 
buyer, ACO, price and cost analysts, depending on complexity of proposal and 
individual abilities. 

Techniques: Product or value analysis, comparative price analysis, detailed 
eost analysis, learner’s curves, advisory audits, industry averages. 

Concepts: Prospective pricing from evaluated estimate of reasonable cost 
(what product should cost), profit such performance merits. 

Price becomes target: Standard to meet, goal to beat. 

Retroactive pricing from evaluated statement of actual cost (what it should 
have cost) emphasis on: Reduction of risk, contractor’s performance. 


Cost estimating for cr contracts 


Negotiation to obligate funds: Provide bases to which fee can be related. 
Costs are forecasted using ASPR and AFPI sections XV, estimates are not 
realistic. 


Profit analyses 


Profit a special concern where— 
Price is not set by realistic competition. 
Contractors depend substantially on Government contracts. 
Several factors to consider—but rules cannot be made. 
Must rely on experienced negotiators to apply reasonable evaluation to facts 
of each procurement in light of these principles. 
After evaluation, considerations combined into price objective. 
(Price negotiator will try to negotiate.) 
Principal factors: 
Risk or absence thereof, Government versus commercial. 
Performance: Anticipated or actual, qualitative analysis. 
Production volume in relation to investment: Government support, outside 
assistance. 


Selection of contract 


Current usage: 
1. Firm fixed price whenever feasible— 
(a) Realistic competition. 
(b) Follow-on buy of same or similar item. 
(c) Analysis and negotiation establishes reasonableness of price. 
2. Other type contracts made necessary by— 
(a) Specialized and/or complex products of indeterminate cost. 
(bo) Limited number of contracts with any given contractor. 
(c) Extended delivery schedule. 
(ad) Contractor’s insistence on unwarranted contingencies. 
Price redetermination contracts— 
1. Modify firm fixed price to eliminate abnormal risk. 
2. Provide flexibility in shifting risk through various contract forms. 
8. The incentive approach is emphasized. 
4. Use is controlled—must not be used as a crutch. 
5. Effectiveness is dependent upon proper and timely administration. 
Examples: Early follow-on production; long lead time production; small 
R. and D. 
Cost reimbursement type contracts— 
1. Used only where risks are too uncertain to negotiate sound prices. 
2. Involves use of strict rules or contract provisions as to reimbursement. 
3. Controls include a finding that this type contract should be used. 
4. Substantial administration required because of lack of incentive to 
control and reduce costs by ACO, auditor, ete. 
Examples: R. and D.; initial production. 
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Current contract usage, fiscal year 1954 
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Negotiation of price 
1. Team approach—Leadership principle. 
2. Prenegotiation planning. 
3. Conference with contractor. 
4. Techniques— 
(a) Positive approach. 
(b) Price negotiated—not cost plus profit. 
(c) Use of historical data (costs, ete.). 
(d@) Establishing what price should be. 
(e€) Emphasis on performance and incentive policy. 


Controls and guidance 


1. Establishment of Pricing Branch. 
(a) Policy and uniformity of approach. 
(b) Evaluation. 
(c) Training. 
2. Employment of qualified price analysts within buying elements. 
3. Reviews. 
(a) Prenegotiation. 
(b) Procurement Committee. 
(c) Manual approval. 
(d) Post award. 
4. Training. 
(a) Basic, including accounting. 
(b) Policy interpretation and application, case method. 
(c) Negotiation techniques, advanced. 
(d@) Seminars, discussion of experiences. 


SUMMARY 


1. Sound pricing is an art requiring exercise of commonsense, a keen sense of 
fairness, and a recognition of basic pricing consideration. There is no simple 
formula for negotiating price. 

2. Air force has established standards and goals directed toward best quality 
pricing and to measure its effectiveness. 

3. Since implementation of sound policy is dependent on operating personnel, 
highest priority is given to pricing training program. 

4. Continued emphasis on incentive approach is providing maximum contractor 
participation in our cost-price reduction program. 


GOVERNMENT-FURNISHED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Lewis. I might explain, Mr. Chairman, the reason that we fur- 
nish the engine, the fire control, and certain of the accessories, is not 
to relieve the contractor of his broad responsibilities to produce a 
weapons system, but it is largely that by contracting for these things 
ourselves, we can do so with better control and, therefore, lower costs, 
and we can also maintain standardization so that we can use this same 
type equipment in more than one airplane. 
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General Catnanan. Mr. Chairman, the communications and elec. 
tronics pups is another substantial area of Government-furnished 
aeronautical equipment. 

Colonel THompson. Sir, you perhaps would be interested to know, 
since this chart and my discussion covers the period of 1954 as to 
whether it represents any change over the previous years. ‘The change 
has principally been through the use of fixed price, and price redeter- 
minations, or straight fixed price, and incentive arrangement, which 
was well known at one time, and it has been cut down. 

Mr. Manon. You did not discuss the cost-type contract, I do not 
believe. 

Colonel Tuompson. No, sir; excuse me. 


COST-TYPE CONTRACT 


The cost-type contract represents 37 percent of our dollars, and is 
used in, I might say, all of the large research and development con- 
tracts. They are used in first production contracts, which is a very 
uncertain area, and are used not only with regard to the airframe, but 
other types of large equipment also. . Wherever we get into an area 
where costs are uncertain, we will use a cost-type contract in the devel- 
opment and first production areas, and you can get into that in elec- 
tronics, engines, or in any situation, almost. 


TEAM APPROACH IN PRICE NEGOTIATION 


In negotiating the price, we use what we call the team approach. 
We have a contracting officer who is the man who signs all of the con- 
tracts, and who is responsible for them, and working for him, he has a 
substantial number of specialists. He has his price analysts, his pro- 
curement officer, he has engineers, quality people, auditors, and in this 
approach we get together with the entire team, and decide what we 
shall do in negotiating for a price, for example, of an airframe. 

We select this price specialist, this man who knows more about price 
than anyone else, and he will do the negotiating job, but the team will 
work as a unit, with everyone contributing as much as he can. 


PRENEGOTIATION PLANNING 


For that purpose, we schedule what we call a prenegotiating plan- 
ning session. This prenegotiating planning starts out with an analysis 
of what the cost will be; we will also have the contributions of the 
administrative contracting officer, the contributions by the perform- 
ance people, and many others. In a prenegotiation planning meeting, 
these people will sit down and establish the Government’s approach to 
this negotiating. We will call this a positive approach, rather than 
a negative approach. We try to establish what we should pay for 
this commodity which we are buying, and why we should pay it, and 
what other factors there are which contribute to our feeling that this 
is the right price, as against what the contractor may feel is the 
right price. 

This prenegotiation planning takes into account the industry wide 
comparisons and statistics which we have accumulated, and those 
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are presented to the buying team on these large and complex procure- 
ments, especially in the airframe industry. 

You may be interested in an example of one recently which I 
attended as a staff member: We developed the fact that the cost 
which was proposed on an airframe was high, but it was pretty hard 
to develop from the pricing and from the cost submitted by the 
contractor the area in which it was high. 

The comparative charts, the man-hours involved, and experience 
utilization charts, were all submitted; and it turned out that tooling 
was a specific area where we could tell the contractor he was too high. 
In this case, there were pretty sizeable contracts, but the money we 
were talking about was substantial, and it was washed out of the 
estimate. We took $10 million out of the tooling on that contract 
by a study of our comparative charts. There was an error on the 
part of the contractor people who were estimating out in the future, 
but a large error. 


CONFERENCE WITH CONTRACTOR 


After our prenegotiation planning, we get into a conference with 
the contractor. Hesends his skilled people. These are highly skilled 
negotiators that he sends who have all the background material which 
he has on the contract, and we carry on the negotiations at Wright 
Field almost entirely. In fact, in airframes, such negotiations are 
carried’ on universally at Wright Field. The contractor comes in 
and we bring our people into a negotiation conference and sit down and 
try to make a deal which we think is fair and reasonable to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Technique No. 1 is our positive approach. We think it is poor 
negotiating to take the contractor’s proposal and say “we think it is 
too high.” We do not do that. We have our own feelings about 
what we think this airplane should cost after that time and we say so. 

We negotiate a price. We do not negotiate cost-plus-profit. We 
use historical data, and try to establish what the price should be, and 
emphasize to the contractor performance and tell him about our incen- 
tive policy, where if he does the job for us, he is going to be the gainer. 
Naturally, if his cost goes down, we expect, also, to be the gainer. We 
think we have made progress in that area. 


EVALUATION OF PRICES 


What controls do we have over our prices? In other words, how 
do we know that this thing works like we think it should ? 
_ We have a pricing branch at AMC which is a staff office, and which 
is responsible for pricing policy, worldwide. Anywhere in the Air 
Force that procurement goes on, the price for that procurement is 
subject to the policies set down and administered by our staff office. 
We perform evaluations, and we look at the kind of pricing job that 
is being done. We take individual contracts and procurement and 
take them into our office and put a staff on them, and we look to see 
what is in that contract. 

If our people have stated that it was a good price, we look to see 
what evidence there is to support their statement, and as to whether 
or not there was enough material in the file for anyone to come up 
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with a price, and we assure ourselves that there was material in thes 
large procurements, because we are very careful in going back to the 
divisions with any pricing job which looks like they might have 
attempted to do a good job, but where we might want to ask mor 
questions as to the job. 

In evaluation, we not only look at what was considered, but how it 
was considered. We have men in our office who are skilled in the art 
of negotiating, and in pricing. Those people are senior procurement 
people, and they can tell about what kind of a decision a negotiator 
made, and how good he was. We try to get into this area because we 
are doing business with these people—these operators in the branches, 
and they want to know more about negotiating and pricing. 

They think they are doing a good job, and we think they are doing 
a good job, but we know further training will always be necessary, 
and we concentrate in the training area, based upon what results show 
us is needed. 

In our pricing staff office we have skilled price analysts and tech. 
nical people. In our buying division out in the field, and in the plants, 
we have people who have accounting backgrounds, engineering back- 
grounds in some industries, who are specialists in this area. These 
people are the operating price analysts, and we are the staff. 


REVIEWS OF CONTRACT AWARDS 


In regard to the question of reviews, we have prenegotiation re. 
views within the branch sections even down to the buyer level to the 
supervisor of small procurement, which is the No. 1 review: It goes 
up to the review committee in the division, where a look is taken at the 
entire contract file and where the buyer is brought in, and they talk 
to him about what he did, and talk about prices, and see what it is. 

In our case, where the amount involved is as much as $350,000, we 
have the Procurement Committee, headed by Mr. Burns, and that 
entire file on that contract, backed up with the necessary material, goes 
to the Procurement Committee, where the people out there, senior 
procurement specialists, are most skilled people, and they take it from 
there and thumb through those large files, and ask any questions and 
they can get information in regard to the contract, and they have 
complete authority to back up whether they think the price is what 
it should be on this particular contract. Manual approval is provided 
on contracts over $350,000. 


“MANUAL APPROVAL” DEFINED 


Mr. Scrivner. Will you please define manual approval ? 

Colonel THomrson. Contracts of $350,000 and up to $1 million pro- 
vide for a manual approval by the Deputy Director for Procurement. 
By manual approval, we mean the check of that coutract which needs 
approval if it is of $1 million, and it is subject to General Baker, the 
Director of Procurement and Production. There is an individual 
approval deal, signed personally by him. 

ward reviews are continuous. Our people who do pricing follow 
these contracts all the way through. They get cost figures on them 
and look to see how overhead rates are running, and we get industrial 
progress from our statistical people and industry people as to how 
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the contractor is performing the contract, compared with the rest 
of the industry, and we continue to follow to see what kind of pur- 
chase we made and ask the question “did we do it as well as we thought 
we did, or not?” 


TRAINING OF PROCUREMENT PERSONNEL 


Training is one of the most important phases of our work. We 
have basic training programs where we include a good deal of account- 
ing. We want all of our people.down to the clerical people to know 
what a contractor says, when he is talking about the various items 
involved in the contract, so that they know what the contractor is 
talking about. 

We use the case method to illustrate our policy. These are formal 
training courses directed toward everyone in procurement and not 
just price people, but our buyers, and others, aaa we try to train them 
all in negotiation techniques, and advanced courses in negotiation 
are given by our most experienced negotiators. 

We have seminars where we bring together price people that are 
close to each other to talk about their experience and their prob- 
lems, and those seminars through their discussions have brought out 
a lot of places where we need to have more policy and training. 

Then, in summary, sir, I would like to say that sound pricing is 
an art. It requires commonsense and a sense of fairness and recog- 
nition of basic price considerations. There is no simple formula and 
we have not attempted to come up with any formula for negotiated 
pricing. We have a lot of guides, rules, and policies, and the Air 
Force has established standard goals that are directed toward the 
best contract pricing, and we measure its effectiveness. 

Since the implementation of any policy is dependent upon the 
people who are operating it, we give the highest priority to our om 
ing-training program and we believe that our continued emphasis 
on the incentive approach is providing maximum contractor partici- 
pation in our cost and price-reduction programing. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, I believe you are from Arkansas? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir; Little Rock. 

Mr. Manon. I supposed so, because of that southern drawl. 

Colonel Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We need more witnesses from Arkansas. 

Mr. Secretary, who is next ? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Colonel Klein to 
make his presentation. He will discuss how we administer our con- 
tracts after they have been made, and also how they are admin- 
istered generally. 

Mr. Saas: Very well. 


Contracr ADMINISTRATION 


Colonel Kien. Gentlemen, we come now to contract administration. 
After the contracts have been negotiated and executed by the 15 
field buying agencies, which General Baker mentioned, and also by 
the buyers and contracting officers at Headquarters, Air Materiel 
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Command, they must be assigned to a field administration agency for 
such administration as is necessary. 

What do we mean by contract administration ? | 

We mean the actions required by the contracting officer in the field, 
after the award of arid under the provisions of the contract itself, 
In other words, the administration and the extent of it is written 
right into the contract itself. 

These provisions in the contract are designed, first, to assure that 
the contract. will be performed as written and as intended; second, 
to safeguard the interests of the Government throughout the entire 
life and performance of that contract; and, third, to establish a method 
of factfinding under the terms of the contract. ° 

Our contracts are assigned for administration to the field organi- 
zations, in the first instance, to 1 of 8 of these air materiel areas which 
General Baker spoke about. They are assigned, first, to an air mate 
riel area for supervisory responsibility and command responsibility. 
In other words, the commander, who is a general officer, has the initial 
and the ultimate responsibility for the proper administration of that 
contract—for having the right people out in the field to do the job. 
The contracts are then reassigned, for the operational phases of con- 
tract administration, to either an air procurement district. office, 
which is usually located in one of our large cities; or where the situ- 
ation requires and the contract requires, it is assigned to an Air Force 
plant representative’s office in the plant of a major Air Force con- 
tractor. 


FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATIVE CONTRACTING OFFICERS 


Now, as to these administrative contracting officers, they are ap- 
pointed by the commanding generals of these air materiel areas, or 
their deputies, and this authority to appoint these administrative con- 
tracting officers cannot be redelegated further. We consider it that 
important. The air materiel area commander will appoint these men 
as administrative contracting officers on the recommendation of his 
Director of Procurement and Production, who, as General Baker 

ointed out, is on the commander’s staff in the same way as General 
3aker is on General Rawling’s staff at Wright Field. 

The qualifications of the mndividual are carefully reviewed before 
the appointment. We look for the necessary background, education, 
and the indication that the individual will be able to render the neces- 
sary judgment and decision when the occasion arises, and he certainly 
must have a detailed knowledge of the armed services procurement 
regulations, the Air Force procurement instructions, and all the pro- 
curement policies and directives which have been issued by the Air 
Materiel Command. 

In an air procurement district office, located in one of our major 
cities, we have the administration of many kinds of contracts with 
many different companies located within the geographical boundaries 
of the district. In contrast to the district office, we have the Air 
Force plant representatives’ office in a particular plant, where various 
and many types of contracts will be administered, under the super- 
vision of the Air Force representative. 

I will take the organization in the plant itself as an illustration: It 
is similar and comparable to that in the district. It consists, first of 
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all, of the administrative contracting officer, as the captain of the 
team, and he is responsible by his appointment for the successful ad- 
ministration of the contracts. He has around him a staff which is 
intended to assist him accomplish that mission. On that staff, for 
example, is a production control specialist with his people; a quality 
control man with his people to accomplish the necessary inspections 
of the end items and the delivery of them; and also a property ad- 
ministrator. In the case of an aircraft manufacturer, he will have a 
flight test section, consisting of competent test pilots, to test and ac- 
cept the airplanes and, finally, he has a resident auditor, who can be 
said to be in an attached status. 


I cannot stress the importance of this resident auditor too much.. 


While he is assigned to this plant, he is not a member of the staff itself, 
as such, or a member of the Air Materiel Commend. He is there as 
an independent agent. He is responible only to the Auditor General 
of the Air Force, and his freedom of action and his independence of 
auditing and review are very comparable to that of the head of the 
accounting department in a large corporation, or a certified public 
accountant who has to audit the books of a large corporation. He 
has that independence of action. 

He is however, a member of the Air Force, and therefore a member 
of the-team which is charged with the administration of the contract. 

Again, as I said, taking the plant setup as typical we have a variety 
of contracts. They may include the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee type, the 
price-redetermination type, the cost-reimbursement type without fee 
or profit, or the straight fixed-fee type. 

As outlined on this chart, the administrative contracting officers will 
perform these major functions which I have listed here in one or more 
of these types of contracts. 

First of all, he will approve or disapprove the accounting methods 
of the contractor. He does that on the recommendation and advice 
of the resident auditor. The resident auditor will have made a survey 
of the accounting system of the contractor. He will have examined 
the contractor’s organization chart to see if one department, such as 
production or manufacturing, is dominant in the picture. He will 
examine the internal controls, the extent of cost accounting, and checks 
and balances within the company. He will, in addition to making this 
survey and rendering advice to the contracting officer on approval of 
the system, make other checks during the performance of the contract. 
His staff will roam around the plant, and spot check the timecards, for 
example, to see that the workers are properly checking in and out; that 
they are actually working for the money they get; and he will make 
various other checks to assure, for example, that the payrolls are not 
padded. He will scrutinize the plant to see if there is any idle time, 
and, if so, will report it to the contracting officer for corrective action. 

his type of responsibility is not only that of the auditor. As I said 
before, the local administration setup is on a team basis. The produc- 
tion specialist and his assistants out in the shop may observe idle time. 
The quality control inspectors may also do so, and all of these men 
are on the staff of the contracting officer and would report such in- 
stanees to him. 

The contracting officer is also responsible for approval or disap- 
proval of the contractor’s Government property control system. As 
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we know, our major Air Force contractors, in many cases, receive sub- 
stantial amounts of Government property, which is bailed to them 
for the performance of the contract. 

Under the terms of the contract, these contractors must set up a 
Government property control system which will record a description 
of it, show where this property is located, and the cost and the condi- 
tion of it. They must properly maintain these facilities during the 
life of the contract in accordance with standard commercial practice. 
The property administrator on the contracting officer’s team is his 
representative, to survey the contractor’s property control system, and 
to maintain a continuous surveillance during the life of the contract 
to assure that the contractor is maintaining and taking care of and 
using those facilities for the purpose set out in the contract itself. 

Another major area, and a very important one to the contracting 
officer, is the purchasing system of the contractor. From 50 percent 
to 60 percent of our contract dollars is in turn expended by the prime 
contractors for their own procurement, of materials, subassemblies, 
equipment, and so on. In this area, the administrative contracting 
officer is assisted by his cost analysts. These gentlemen, to distin- 
guish them from the resident auditor’s staff, are men specializing in 
the field of cost finding or cost accounting, and also in estimating, 
and manufacturing processes. Review and approval of the contrac- 
tor’s purchasing system will be made on the basis of the procurement 
policies, and practices, of the Air Force itself. 

The purchasing procedures will be scrutinized to assure that the 
contractor is obtaining fixed price purchase orders whenever possible; 
that he is minimizing price redetermination type purchase orders, 
that he is securing competition, that his buyers are sufficiently inde- 
pendent to effect close pricing and that he is on the lookout to detect 
commercial graft, and so forth. In short, the administrative con- 
tracting officer applies the same fundamental purchasing principles 
and procedures which we expect our Air Force buyers to exercise and 
observe in our own direct procurements with prime contractors. 

Now, the administrative contracting officer can and does, at times, 
approve the contractor’s system—his purchasing system as a whole 
in which case, under certain clauses of our contracts, he has the option 
of dispensing with the approval of individual subcontracts. In other 
words, he has the responsibility initially of apEreres all subcontracts, 
over $25,000 or 5 percent of contract price, but where the purchasing 
system as a whole is approved, he may decide that this is not necessary ; 
that the system itself is efficient to the degree that he can omit the 
examination and approval of each and every subcontract. Normally 
all subcontracts over $25,000 or 5 percent of contract price, must be 
submitted to the administrative contracting officer for his approval. 
That approval extends first to the source of the subcontract. In other 
words, what company is being brought in. This source approval is 
for the purpose, for example, of eliminating a company which might 
have violated the Walsh-Healey Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, or some 
other law at some time in the past, or which may have committed, 
at some time in the past, some act of fraud against the Government 
and is, therefore, ineligible to receive a contract. That is the so-called 
source approval. 

A second approval which takes place before the subcontract is exe- 
cuted, but after it has been negotiated, is the approval that extends to 
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the entire subcontract ; to the price, to the quantity, and to the delivery 
schedule. The administrative contracting officer also approves spare 
parts prices—spare parts provided for under the prime contract. 

He approves progress payments to the contractor, when they are 
authorized in the prime contract. In doing so he has the assistance of 
ihe resident auditor and his cost analysts. 

He also approves vouchers under the cost-type contracts, for reim- 
bursement of costs and fees. Here again, the resident auditor has 
orien audited the costs and the supporting documents, and he 
subntits them to the contracting officer for his final approval. ‘These 
costs include wages and salaries. 

The administrative contracting officer also issues change notifica- 
tions under the changes article of the contract. We have a standard 
contract article that provides for changes in drawings or specifications 
with respect to the item produced and changes in the method or place 
of delivery, and the manner of packaging. 

He negotiates price redeterminations locally when he is authorized. 
He determines the liability of the contractor with respect to Govern- 
ment property. Sometimes where facilities are bailed to a prime con- 
tractor, some of them will be lost or damaged, and the question arises 
as to the contractor’s liability. He is liable, if the contracting officer 
so determines under the property liability article. 

The administrative contracting officer also assures compliance with 
the labor clauses in the contract. Our contracts have provisions which 
require compliance with the Walsh-Healey Act, with the 8-hour-day 
law,and so forth. The contracting officer makes findings of fact, and 
decisions under the disputes article of the contract. 

During the performance and administration of a contract, particu- 
larly a major contract, there will be occasions when there will be some 
disagreements between the administrative contracting officer, and the 
contractor. Should the costs be allowed, or should they not? If those 
questions and disputes are not resolved, the contracting officer must 
write findings of fact, and he writes a decision based thereon, in which 
he disallows the cost or finds the contractor liable. Before he does 
that, however, his decision will be reviewed by the staff judge advo- 
cate on the staff of the commanding general of the Air Materiel Area. 
In other words, it is not an arbitrary decision by any means. 

Then, the contracting officer furnishes information to the General 
Accounting Office in its postaudit of cost-type contracts, and contracts 
with redetermination provisions. 

He advises the procuring contracting office in price redeterminations 
conducted by the latter. In such cases, he acts as a sort of preliminary 
negotiator in conjunction with the auditor. They will have examined 
the cost data submitted by the contractor and then, together they will 
journey to Wright Field, where the final negotiations take place with 
the original buyer and they will advise and make suggestions to the 
Air Force negotiators. 

The administrative contracting officer releases excess funds on the 
contract. As the contract progresses toward completion, it may be 
evident that an excess of funds has been allocated, for example, to 
a cost-type contract or to a redetermination-type contract. In such 
a case, with the assistance of the auditor and in consultation with 
the Air Force buyer and the contractor, he will make a determination 
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that there are excess funds on the contract and he will then take action 
to release such funds. 

Gentlemen, in this manner the administrative contracting officer, 
as the agent of the Government, executes his responsibilities for this 
on-the-spot administration of the various types of contracts. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, this concludes our more or less formal 
presentation. 

In addition to this, we have a man here who can go through a 
typical and actual contract negotiation—one which we just recently 
completed—an airframe contract—and show you the details of the 
negotiation that was done to protect the Government’s interest, as 
requested by Mr. Whitten. 

That is a long and fairly detailed process, however, and it is just 
a matter as to whether you would like to have it, and if you would 
like to have it, when you would like to have it done. 

Perhaps it would take too long to do this before lunch. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would suggest that we might follow some other 
course first, and then later, I will want to see that particular contract 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing at 2 o’clock. 

Thank you very much. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committe will come to order, please. 
We will proceed off the record here for just a minute. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLE OF FIXED PRICE INCENTIVE CONTRACT 


Mr. Letst. I do not have a presentation, gentlemen, and personally 
do not have all the details, but I have with me today, Mr. Brown, 
who actually negotiates many of our airplane contracts. He has the 
figures and facts here. 

Let me just give you a brief outline of what we did in this particular 
case. 

We placed the contract, and I am talking now about the second order 
for airplanes of this type. 

Mr. Manon. This is the second order. You have bought it once 
before and this makes the second time? 

Mr. Leist. We bought 241 airplanes. This is the second order for 
297 following the 241, 

We had an interim or initial pricing on this airplane some time 
ago—possibly a year before—where we priced this airplane at $214,000 
each. This contractor had high-cost experience. 

We determined at the time we reset this price that. we would reduce 
his cost estimate to a point where he would be forced to get efficient 


if hm made a dime. 

When his estimate came in for the reset—you understand, we 
initially priced it at $214,000 at the time when he did not know what 
this airplane was going to cost. He had some trouble with this air- 
plane in the meantime, and when he got ready to reset the price he 
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told us he estimated it would cost $307,000. At this point is where 
we determined to undercut this estimate so he would be forced to 
efficiency. 

We took into account several things, particularly the experience of 
other contractors building comparable airplanes. We took the indus- 
try average, which was 2.4 hours per pound, and we priced this in our 
own minds on that basis. 

The contractor had priced this on the basis of 3.5 hours per pound. 
This is for labor only. 

We found that the best contractor we had would possibly do this 
job for about 2.2 hours per pound, in the labor area. So we took this 
$307,000 and we projected it out. We reduced his in-plan hours to 
compensate for an additional subcontract job that he had done which 
we did not think he should have done. 

On this subcontract portion, he did it to make room for another 
airplane, and we thought we should not pay that bill. 

We reduced his curve from 77 percent to 75 percent, on the learner’s 
curve. We reduced the overhead from 157 to 150 percent. We re- 
duced the general and administrative expense from 10 to 714 percent. 
We reduced his tooling hours and made a minor adjustment of $1,300 
a unit. 

We came up with an estimate of somewhere between $280,000 and 
$284,000 each. 

Mr. Manon. On the new contract? 

Mr. Letstr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. For how many planes? 

Mr. Letst. The same 297 airplanes. We are resetting the price. 

We have gone down the line far enough so that we think we know 
enough about what this airplane ought to cost him so we have reduced 
this cost to make him efficient. If he meets this cost estimate of ours, 
$284,000, he will make a reasonable profit. We think he will come 
out with about 8 percent. 

On the other hand, if his cost goes up to $295,000 he will only make 
about 614 percent. If his cost goes up to what he estimated, $307,000 
for this airplane, he will only make 514-percent profit. 

We think he is going to have lots of trouble getting down to this 
cost we have estimated unless he gets pretty efficient. 

When we finally settled this thing, they accepted this and then said 
that they were going to do the very best they could to get down to 
that cost and make a reasonable amount of profit. It remains to be 
seen whether they will do this. 

This is about a $90 million contract. We took out in this case about 
$744 million. 

The purpose, of course, in doing any of this estimating and price 
analysis is to establish a profit and also it accomplishes the other 
very important thing of establishing a goal that he must shoot for. 
If he goes over that goal he loses profit in actual dollars. If he goes 
under he can make himself a little money. " 

Mr. Manon. What do you consider to be a reasonable profit on your 
negotiated contracts ? 

Mr. Lest. Well, sir, it depends on what kind of a contract it is. 
It depends a good bit on the risks involved, the kind of performance, 
etcetera. 
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' If you want a figure, I believe I could say in the airplane business 
we like to keep the profit in the neighborhood of 8 to 9 percent on 
fixed-price contracts. 

Mr. Manon. What do you consider in the costs? Do you let him 
subtract every known factor, such as depreciation of machinery and 
plant facilities and so forth ? 

Mr. Letst. He is allowed to amortize, of course, over a reasonable 
period of time all of these buildings and machine tools et cetera. We 
doa lot of that. We allow any reasonable cost of doing business for the 
Government. It isa little bit different from the cost of doing business 
in commercial fields. 

Mr. Manon. Is this company of which you speak doing business 
other than business for the Government at the plant to which you 
refer? 

Mr. Letst. Very little. Very little, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I understand that on the original contract the con- 
tractor spent more money than you thought he should have spent on 
the contract. Could you pinpoint those expenditures ¢ 

Mr. Letst. I cannot remember the details, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean to ask you if you can do it now, but could 
you do it during the contracting period? 

Mr. Letst. Oh, yes, sir. We have our negotiation teams and in 
them we have the project engineers. He had trouble with the camera 
compartment cooling system. That is just one of the things he had 
trouble with. This was a new problem. There were other things | 
cannot remember. This was some time ago. 

Mr. Manon. When was this contract consummated ? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, may I say something about this? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. I think this illustrates another very important point. 
This airplane, the A, was placed in volume production in late 1950 
and early 1951 when the Korean buildup started. The airplane was 
not fully developed at the time it was put into production, but large 
quantity production was started anyway because we needed an inven- 
tory and needed it badly. 

: The contractor ran into a multitude of problems. The engines 
were late. There were troubles with the engines. As a result of 
that he could not put them in as planned. He ran into some aerody- 
namic problems as he began to fly and test the airplane, which required 
important changes retroactively. There were delays. 

Any delay in this business, of course, costs you money, because 
your bills go on, but the deliveries do not go out. 

It is a good example of the cost of putting airplanes into production 
before they are ready for production, and it is one of the things that 
had led us to this ‘thy before you buy” policy, this more conservative 


approach to the procurement of production quantities of airplanes. 
Mr. Letsr. I would like to say one more thing about this matter of 
costs going up. 





COST CRITERIA 


I think it is reasonable to say here that costs do not necessarily go 
up. In a lot of these instances where the contractor has quoted 
initially on something he is not certain of the cost of—and we are not 
either—of course it is our business to try to keep his estimates as low 
as possible. So he finds out a year later that he just did not quote high 
enough, that his estimate was just too low. That is responsible in 
many instances for a higher cost at reset time than was initially 
estimated. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Brown, what can you add to this discussion ? 

Mr. Brown. We have already reset the 241, and we had picked out 
the soft spots in the 241, which were principally in the manufacturin 
direct labor, so we brought this down to an industry average an 
decided that that was good enough for any airframe company. 

Mr. Lewis. The industry average of what? 

Mr. Brown. In hours per pound. 

Mr. Lewis. For this type of airplane. In other words, the fighter 
aircraft of about this weight ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Can you test the validity of a proposed contract pretty 
well by that yardstick? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; it is very good. 

Mr. Maroon. What is that yardstick, generally speaking? 

Mr. Brown. Well, it usually starts at around 24 hours per pound 
for No. 1 airplanes, and down an 80 percent curve, somewhere in that 
area. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, an airplane of a certain type is goin 
to weigh so much. You would figure that it costs so much per pound, 
and, therefore, the cost would be so much ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is right, on hours per pound only. 

Mr. Manon. That is one of the yardsticks ? 

Mr. Brown. The fighter aircraft is the 24 hours per pound (No. 1) 
airplane. Other airplane types vary. 

Mr. Manon. Iam afraid we are going to get into a process of taking 
considerable time here on the details. Before asking any further ques- 
tions [ am going to yield to Mr. Whitten, who may have to preside 
over another committee tomorrow morning. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Whitten ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that accom- 
modation. I have a problem of marking up tomorrow. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrten. I would like to say that I have followed with a great 
deal of interest your discussion of your policy and your approach to 
these matters. There is a question which disturbs me considerably, 
and that is based upon my experience in the Congress. I have ob- 
served that the bigger the program and the more money involved the 
wider spread are the problems and the bigger the job it is to carry 
out the system. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The 
proof is in how your actual operations fit into what I unquestionably 
agree is your keen desire to handle this matter properly to the best. 
interest of the Government. There is no question in my mind with 
regard to that. 
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The questions I shall ask and those I have asked heretofore have 
been nothing more than my idea of discharging the job I have in 
the Congress on the Appropriations Committee. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROCUREMENT SINCE 1948 


First, I wonder if the record could show here how much money you 
have-had appropriated to-you for procurement. since the three services 
were separated. I am sure that figure would have to be totaled by 
the clerk, but I would like to show it in a rough amount if you have 
any idea as to how much money has been appropriated to the Air 
Force for procurement. 

Mr. Lewis. I believe for “Materiel” it is on the order of $50 to $60 
billion. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The following amounts of new obligational authority have been provided 
the Air Force for procurement purposes since 1948 : 

Billion Billion 





ie J iis bdaes Oe | time et Biel it 
UR Acc ncnihocgiiiicniiiie baa DING iiscic thd nod Haas 5.2 
0G decwoos oak YS eae nibble 4.§ 
eae AER tt ter rare 9.8 

een eee eee 14.6 iis SS ete 53.8 


The above amounts include all funds provided in the ‘Aircraft and related 
procurement, special procurement,” and ‘Major procurement other than air- 
craft” appropriations, plus those portions of appropriations for “Maintenance 
and operations” which pertain to major procurement areas. The amounts noted 
above exclude $2.3 billion in new obligational authority appropriated for “Re- 
search and development” and $5.9 billion for “Acquisition and construction.” 

Mr. Witten. With reference to this $60 billion, you can clearly 
see that with thousands and thousands of contracts being let to total 
that amount of money to have some contracts under a fixed price re- 
determination as against those under a straight fixed price might 
mean a considerable difference in money. Ten percent of $60 billion, 
for instance, would be $6 billion, which is a big part of what the cost 
of the rest of the Government is. 

I point out to you that in trying to seek some light on this matter 
we are dealing with what is major. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLE OF FIXED PRICE INCENTIVE CONTRACT 


There are 2 or 3 angles which enter into this with me. In letting 
this contract you have just discussed, it is my understanding that this 
same company had produced 241 planes the preceding year; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Brown. They were producing 241. 

Mr. Wuirren. What kind of a contract did they have? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly the same type contract. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have had them broken down into four different 
categories. 

Mr. Brown. A fixed price incentive type contract. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. You agreed to pay for these planes 
how much money and how much incentive payment ? 

Mr. Brown. That was an 80-20 contract with an 8 percent profit 
at a target on a fair target cost. 
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Mr. Wuttten. So what you did was that you agreed to give him 
8 percent profit over and above the total cost ? 

Mr. Brown. Right, sir. 

Mr. Wurrtrten. In connection with that total cost, who put up the 
plant? Did you put it up, or did the company own that outright? 

Mr. Brown. I think the Government built part of it and the con- 
tractor eventually purchased the property, if I recall. 

Mr. Wuitten. And he purchased it out of profits? He did not pay 
any money to the Government, did he? In other words, you let him 
buy it on time and amortized it out of work you gave him? 

Mr. Brown. I do not think so. I think he bought that directly 
and paid cash. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am just asking. 

Mr. Lewis. I think we will have to check that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Feel free to correct the record. 

Mr. Lewis. This is a World War II plant. I do not know the 
actual deal that was made for the purchase of that plant. I would 
like to supply that for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The plant under discussion was built by the Defense Plant Corporation for 
World War II. The contractor later acquired this plant by two purchases. On 
January 19, 1949, he bought equipment and machinery for a price of $1,330,072 
and made a cash downpayment of $199,511. On June 30, 1950, the contractor 
purchased from the General Services Administration the land and buildings 
for $5,382,924, and made a cash downpayment of $1,060,585. The remaining 
balances were paid in installments as planned. Although Air Force contracts 
provided for normal depreciation allowances, no other provision was made 
for direct amortization of these balances. 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, he had a cost-plus contract for a percent; is 
that what it amounts to? 

Mr. Brown. It was an incentive-type contract, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Give me the detail of what that means in a nutshell. 
What is the 80-20? 

Mr. Brown. We share 80-20 in the final cost. If the cost goes 
above the target he pays 20 percent of every dollar above the 
target. Ifthe cost is below the target he gets 20 percent-of every dollar 
that is saved. 

Mr. Wuirren. On the 241 planes how did you come out with refer- 
ence to the target ? 

Mr. Brown. We secured a good, close target on that at the reset. 

Mr. Wnurrren. At the reset. He already had a contract for the 
241, and that was a separate contract from the contract for the 297; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. On the 241 what was the target and how close did 
he come to it? In other words, what did the 241 cost you? 

Mr. Brown. We will not know that until the contract is completed. 
We will not know the actual figure on the 241 until the contract is 
completed. 
ca Wuirten. So you do not know what you are paying him for 
the 241 ? 

Mr. Brown. We do not know what they are going to cost. 
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Mr. Wurrren. What is the outlook now? 

Mr. Brown. It is indicated that he will overrun his target. 

Mr. Wuirren. Again, what was the target? You brought this con. 
tract here to cite as an illustration. Certainly you should know this 
one, since you brought it here. What was the target on this particular 
contract ? 

Mr. Brown. I can give you the one on the 297. I do not have the 
figures with me on the 241. 

Mr. Wurrren. Roughly, what was it? Weare trying to see whether 
you did a when you redid it, or whether you just wrote an- 
other contract.. ‘The only way you can do that is to compare them. 

On the 241 what was the target? What did you estimate you were 
going to pay per plane for 241 planes? 

Mr. Lewis. We will get that. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The contractor’s initially proposed price was $609,604 each for the 241 
R “A” airplanes. As a result of negotiations, this proposed price was reduced 
to $590,275 per aircraft. This became the agreed upon target price accepted by 
both parties as the best estimate possible. In accordance with the terms of the 
contract a negotiation will be conducted upon completion of deliveries to deter- 
mine the final price. If at that time actual costs are found to be less than the 
estimated cost used to establish the target price the contractor will receive 20 
percent of each dollar saved. Conversely, if actual cash exceeds the estimated 
cost, his profit will be reduced by 20 percent of the excess. Because of a ceiling 
price on this contract, the price per aircraft cannot exceed $658,876. Any costs 
in excess of this figure must be paid entirely by the contractor. 

Mr. Brown. It was well in advance of the figure on this. Perhaps 
for discussion purposes, say $400,000. That $400,000 is just per unit. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many planes did he go along with on that be- 
fore you got in there and saw that costs were running out of proportion 
to what other aircraft manufacturers would do? How many planes 
had he produced before you went in to show to yourselves that the 
$400,000 per plane roughly is too much? How many planes had he 
completed before you moved in on him? 

Mr. Brown. He had shop completed the number stated by the 
contract to be shop completed at the time reset was to take place. 

Mr. Wurirren. How much was that? 

Mr. Brown. I cannot recall those figures, sir, on the 241. 

General Gerrtry. Usually it is about 10 percent of the airplanes, 
sir. That would be around 24. 

Mr. Wuirren. Around 24. While he had only 24 and was run- 
ning that much over, he had 217 planes still to go on the original con- 
tract, and then you gave him an additional contract for 297 planes! 

Mr. Brown. He had the 297 long before that time. The 297 was 
a follow-on order that had been in his hands for a considerable period 
of time. 

Mr. Wurrren. When he had only completed 24 planes, where you 
figured it ought to cost $280,000 based on what other aircraft manu- 
facturers could do—that is your last estimate—and you figured that 
on that he would make about 8 percent profit, you say—— 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Notwithstanding that the first contract was the in- 
centive contract plus the 20 percent, where you would pay him #4 
out of every $5 he might put out in cost, why was it you did not go 
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into the matter of the 217 planes that he still has not completed 
under the original contract and demand that he come down on those ‘ 

Mr. Brown. We did that, sir. We recently reset the 241. I think 
it was last September we reset the 241. 

Mr. Wurrren. What did you reset it at? How much did you reset 
that figure at ? Poet) 

Mr. Brown. We reduced the cost, as I recall, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of around $4 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have been talking about this in per plane 
amounts. Let us get back to the same comparison. How much did 
you reduce it per plane on the 217 that he still has not completed 
yet on the first contract? You set a new target on the 217 uncom- 
pleted. What was that target ? 

Mr. Brown. We set an overall target for the entire 241. 

Mr. Wurrren. What was that target ? 

Mr. Brown. As I recall it, around $400,000 per unit. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. Now I am asking you: When you 
got in there and set the new contract for the 297, which is a new 
contract for additional planes, what modification, if any, did you 
make in the original contract on the 217 planes on the first order that 
had not yet been built ? 

Mr. Brown. It was impossible to make any modification because we 
had a firm deal on the 241 and had come to an agreement on a price 
long prior to the time the negotiation of the price on the 297 took 

lace. 

; Mr. Wurrren. In other words, you are in a firm contract and you 
do not have the right to redetermine in that instance ? 

Mr. Brown. Only the final settlement of 80-20. We have the firm 
target price that holds until final settlement. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. If he continues at the $400,000 as 
a cost on the 241, you will pick up $4 extra cost out of every $5 on the 
extra cost above the $280,000, will you not? You say now on the 297 
planes in the new contract at $280,000 to $290,000 that gives him a 
profit of 8 percent, but you continue under the original contract with 
the 241 whereby if it exceeds the $280,000 or $290,000 you pay him 
$4 out of each $5? 

Mr. Lewis. But there is a limit. What is the limit ? 

Mr. Brown. The limit on that contract is 120 percent. 

Mr. Lewis. We have that split for excess cost over 20 percent. Any- 
thing above that he has to pay. 

Mr. Wuirren. 20 percent of what? 

Mr. Lewis. 20 percent on the excess. 

Mr. Wurirren. That is right. 

Mr. Lewis. Up to 20 percent. 

Mr. Wuitren. But your original target was $400,000, so he would 
have to get a 100-percent increase above your new estimate to run 
into your limit? 

Mr. Lewis. No. 

Mr. Wurrten. As against the $400,000. You agree to pay $4 out 
of every $5 up to 20 percent and the target was $400,000. 
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Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. 20 percent of that would be $80,000. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. $480,000. Now your new estimate of what that 

‘plane ought to cost is $280,000 to $290, 000 on the new contract for 
the 297. 

Mr. Lewis. On the additional planes. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. It is $280,000 to $290,000 instead of 
the $480,000 that the other could run. If the other could run to $480.- 
000 and you pick up $4 out of each $5 on the $80,000 extra, you would 
be paying him $464,000. 

I am talking about what you could do on this original contract. on 
the remaining 217 planes, where now you say in the new contract that 
$280,000 to $290,000 is enough for the plane. 

Mr. Brown. It is. 

Mr. Wnairren. In the new contract. 

Mr. Brown. It is for this follow-on. 

Mr. Wnirren. But you are committed for 217 under the original 
contract that could run as much as $464,000 per unit in Government 
cost on the original contract. In other words, you let him go over 
as much as 20 percent, and if it runs over your target of $400,000 
as much as 20 percent you pay $4 out of each $5 it runs over, and 
that. runover could run up to a Government cost of $64,000 per plane! 

Mr. Lewts. Mr. Whitten, that is correct, but you have to remember 
that the Government also shares in every saving. Anything that can 
be done to lower that cost the Government gets 80 percent on and the 
contractor gets 20 percent. The price could be less than $400,000. 

Mr. Wurrren. But if you have just gone into a new contract based 
on his charging you too much, and you ‘did not work out what you are 
talking about at that time, I am skeptical about whether you are 
going to work out anything in the future. 

Mr. Lewis. We have worked it out. 

Mr. Wnirten. For the future contract. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wnuirren. What is pending on the old contract? Are there 
any negotiations? 

Mr. Lewis. Not under the contract actually negotiated on the 241. 

Mr. Wnirrren. The 241 which could run as high as $464,000. 

General Grrriry. Mr. Whitten, I think there is a significant factor 
that should be explained on the first contract. On that contract is 
the cost for initial development. There are the initial tooling up 
and startup costs. 

Mr. Lewis. There were difficulties with the engine. 

General Baker. There is the learning curve. 

Mr. Wurrren. In connection with that first contract how much of 
the tools and the plan and the things essential to it did the Govern- 
ment pay for? 

Mr. Brown. We had paid for the tools under the first contract. 

Mr. Wenrten. That is in addition to the $464,000? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; that is in the $464,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. When he gets through with the contract, to whom 
do those tools belong? Do they belong to him or to the Government! 

Mr. Brown. They belong to the Government. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Why do you pay him $464,000, including the cost of 


the tools, when they are your tools and you will have them when it is 
over 4 

Mr. Brown. He built them for us. We bought those along with 
the engineering. ‘They became a part of the cost of the finished prod- 
uct, and we absorb those in the first contract. 

Mr. WuirTen. You absorb them, but you still own them ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Warren. Why do you not have that separate, if they are yours 
and you bought them and you are going to own them when it is all 
over! Why figure something you bought and something you are 
going to own when it is over in the cost? Why did you let that get 
tangled up into your payment to him ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. He performed the work to produce those tools. 

Mr. Wurrren. The labor, yes; but I am talking about the tools 

proper. 
' Mr. Lewis. This is primarily, Mr. Whitten, what we call the special 
tooling; the jigs, fixtures, and dies and things special to and necessary 
for the construction of this airplane. This is im.opposition.to,the 
other kinds of tools which would be normally considered the machine 
tools, like lathes, and so forth, which are separately purchased and 
separately supplied, and they are not mixed up in the contract. 

Mr. Wuirren. With regard to the $464,000 that it is possible for it 
to cost you per unit, as I understood you to say, that includes the cost 
of these tools ? 

Mr. Lewis. Of the special tooling. This is a technical discussion. 

Mr. Wuirren. You mean the work in connection with fixing 
them up ? 

Mr. Lewis. When we speak of tooling it means different things to 
different people. There are two categories of tools required to build 
airplanes. One would cover the things like the lathes, milling ma- 
chines, and presses, and so forth, that are produced by the machine 
tool industry and can be used by a number of makers and a number 
of industries. They are often bought by the Government and often 
bought by the contractor. They are written off over a long period of 
time. The remain in the facility, generally. 

On the other hand there is what we call the special tooling, which 
is the tooling which is needed to hold a wing while we are riveting it, 
or actually to form a piece of metal that goes in a section of the air- 
plane, which has no other purpose than to be used in the construction 
of this particular model of airplane. It is the latter category that we 
include in the cost of the airplane. We exclude the cost of the capital 
equipment such as the general-purpose machine tools. He is referring 
to special tooling. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like for the record to show on this particular 
contract how much money in the first contract would be so designated. 

Mr. Brown. For the special tooling? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, I want that separated. I have been in lots of 
aircraft factories back through the years. I do not mean that I have 
learned all about them. All I am trying to find out is where these 
things fit into the money picture. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


At the time of establishment of the firm target price for the first 241 R “4” 
airplanes the contractor estimated $29,044,639 for tooling. This estimate was 
negotiated downward to $28,095,647. This tooling bill can be further divided 
as follows: $25,902,897 for basic tooling peculiar to the R “A” airplane; $2,192. 
750 for repairs, maintenance, and maintenance tools necessary for the upkeep of 
the basic tooling peculiar to the R “A” airplane. 

‘In the final settlement of this contract after the delivery of all supplies it 
ealls for, the actual cost of this tooling will be part of the price finally paid for 
the airplane, and will affect the contractor’s participation in contract cost 
ae or reductions as such costs serve to increase or reduce final airplane 
prices. 

Mr. Wurtrren. At the time you entered into this contract in the 
initial stage I understood you to tell the chairman that this plane had 
been in production a number of places for some time. 

_Mr. Brown. No, sir; this is a new airplane. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not have another contractor making the 
same plane? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; not the R “A”. 

Mr. Wurtrren. This is the only site for it? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Had you had prior experience with this particular 
company ? 

Mr. Brown. That company had built the “A” aircraft. 

Mr. Wurrten. Yes, sir. The numbers mean nothing to me, but you 
had had prior experience with him. Did you know he was a high-cost 
operator? Did your prior experience show you he was a high-cost 
operator ? 

Mr. Brown. I would not say that the past experience showed that 
he was a high-cost operator. 

Mr. Wuirren. I cannot understand this now. 

The way I have heard this, you set a target there, and then you 
moved in on him and you had set the target of $400,000 per unit. Was 
he running over $400,000 when you moved in on him ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you guessed $400,000 and that was your estimate 
and he was running under it, why did you decide he was a high-cost 
man? Heisrunning under your own estimate. 

Mr. Lewis. We know he is a high-cost man because we know his 
man-hours per pound and we know that it is above the industry 
average. 

Mr. Waurrren. When you set your target did you take into con- 
sideration the man-hours per pound? If you had taken the average 
man-hours per pound in the industry and multipled by the weight 
of your plane you would have known it would not run to $400,000, 
would you not? 

Mr. Brown. You mean originally ? 

Mr. Wurrren. At the original date when you set your target, when 
you set it at $400,000 per plane. You state that he was running his 
costs below $400,000 per plane, including his 8 percent, I presume. The 
way you know he was running over was not because his money was 
exceeding that amount, but that his man-hours per pound were ex- 
ceeding the average in the industry. If that be true, in your original 

‘target of $400,000 per unit apparently you did not figure on the 
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man-hours per pound average in the industry, or your target would 
have been lower, would it not ? 

Mr. Brown. I think we are getting confused as to what actually 
happened. ‘They came in with their proposal for the reset of the 
target for the 24 aircraft and they quoted a certain unit figure. They 
presented that proposal to us. 

We made a study of that proposal, and in studying that proposal we 
developed certain areas where we thought they were too high. Among 
those was the man-hours per pound. 

We made appropriate adjustments and brought that down to $400,- 
000, which is what we think the airplane should cost. The contractor 
will strive to beat that $400,000, and it is believed that he will not be 
able to come to the $400,000, but he will not go very much above the 
$400,000 under present indications. 

Mr. Wuirren. He came to you after building 24 of the original 241, 
and he wanted you to set a fixed price for the remaining 217; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Brown. No. We set a price for the entire 297 retroactive to 
No. 1. He had at that time perhaps 100 other airplanes of this same 
model in production. 

Mr. Wurtren. There are 2 contracts; 1 of them for 241 and 1 of 
them for 297. 

Mr. Brown. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. While he was on the first contract and had completed 
24 planes did he come to you wanting to change the contract on the 
241, or seeking the new contract for 297 ? 

Mr. Brown. He had the 297 contract prior to that time. The 297 
was issued to him long before the date of the reset on the 241. He 
had 2 contracts, 1 to follow the other. 

Mr. Wurrten. In your original contract on the 297, what kind of 
a contract was that? 

Mr. Brown. That was a fixed-price incentive-type contract. 

Mr. Wuirren. The same kind as for the 241? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly. 

Mr. Lewis. With this specific reset provision in the contract so 
that you could revise the price. 

Mr. Lxisr. I would like to correct that, please. 

The contractor did not come in to ask us to reset the price. When 
we buy these airplanes we set an initial price and we say that at a 
certain time we will both sit down and decide what this airplane 
should be priced at. This is the time you are talking about. 

Mr. Wutrren. When that time came and he had completed about 
4 airplanes and had 217 left you sat down and worked out on the 
other airplanes that it would be $280,000 to $290,000, based on the 
average cost. Why did you not consider the 217 remaining on the 
first contract ? 

Mr. Brown. Everything under the first contract was considered 
100 percent. The 241 airframes were reset around September of 
last year. That was a closed issue as far as our negotiations on a 

m target price were concerned. Here we have another contract 
separate and apart from the 241, 

Mr. Wuitren. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brown. But I can assure you we did go into our experieng 
and knowledge of what had happened on the 241 and what we wer 
able to do on the negotiation of the 241 in getting a reduction. 

Mr. Wuirren. By the time you found out what was happening anj 
the.Government gets the benefit under the contract for the you 
are paying him at the old rate for the remaining 217. 

Mr. Brown. You have to. That is a firm contract. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is what I am getting into. Now you hay 
gotten to it. 

There is an illustration of what having a firm contract for the 21 
to start with causes. When you realized that their costs were appar. 
ently too high you were able to change the new contract for the 297, 
but you found yourselves committed to a contract for 217 planes. 

Mr. Lewis. That had also been reset. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is the reset figure on your 241? 

Mr. Brown. That is the $400,000. 

Mr. Lerst. May I explain something, please, sir ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Lest. Regardless of where we set the target price on the firs 
contract, when we get through with that contract we will pay a con- 
tractor for his legitimate audited costs. 

Mr. Wuirren. Plus 8 percent. 

Mr. Letsr. Not necessarily. He will get whatever profit he earns, 
If the cost goes down he will earn more profit. If the cost goes up he 
will get less profit. 

We are not really stuck with anything. You say that we would be 
stuck with the price even though we found out later it was too high. 
We are stuck only for the costs of that contract. That is basic in all 
contracting. They do not get a windfall out of it, except maybe : 
little windfall profit. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not talking about a windfall. You have two 
contracts with the same man. One of them, insofar as I can under- 
stand it, is at one figure, and one of them is at another figure, with « 
different cost which might come from the amount of retooling in the 
first contract. 

Mr. Burns. .May I inject something here? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. We are touching, I think, an industry average. I think 
we have overlooked the fact that the industry average on the hours per 
pound is a moving average. In other words, when we go back to the 
first 241 airplanes we are not at 2.2 but back at 3 or 3.5 as an average. 
I do not know specifically in the transaction we are talking about 
what it was, but I am talking purely about the philosophy of negotia- 
tion and the actual information available. 

Mr. Brown did not bring out in his testimony that the price of the 
original one was on a different average per pound than the price for 
the last 297. That moves the actual cost of this first group of air- 
planes much higher, including what Mr. Secretary Lewis mentioned, 
that they have the tooling in the first contract and also the engineering 
in the first contract. 

Therefore, those bring it back so that our $400.000 per airplane 5 
in the same general area as the $200,000 for the follow-on, sir. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I am talking about policy, too. I do not know 
whether you waste any money on this contract at all or not, but I am 
just trying to point out that your system as you have explained it to 
us depends on how it is carried out. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. And this illustration you have given us here is 
something to go into. Now, with this particular aircraft company 
they have been doing business for how many years with the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Burns. As far back as I can remember. I know they were in 
business in 1942 when I first came with the Government. 

Mr. Wuirren. And they have been in business with the Govern- 
ment and Government contracts since then, as far as you know? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. During that period of time if you had not learned 
that they were a high-cost outfit and that their per-pound cost did 
not run in line—— 

Mr. Brown. That is on this particular group of airplanes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. How did the average run with regard to the others? 

Mr. Lewis. They were a low-cost producer during the war. 


COMPANY STATISTICS 


Mr. Wurrren. How about the company? What is its capital stock 
and what dividends has it declared? What are its earnings? What 
progress has it made while it was doing this Government work? I am 
talking about the rise and fall of its stock value and its real value. I 
am not trying to go into all this detail on all of them, but. this one is up 
here, as representative. 

Mr.. Lewts.-The question is, What is the net worth of the com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Wuittren. What was the net worth at the outset? What orig- 
inal investment did they have? What was the capital stock when 
they started contracting with the Government? What dividends have 
they declared annually since then? What is the present stock value 
as compared with the value when they first started? What are its 
earnings ? 

General Gerriry. I have put in the record: information since’ 1943; 
which has already been furnished the committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir; I would like to have it here. 

General Grrriry. In1943 their stock value ranged from 434 to 21,. 
That was the stock market price through the year. In 1948 their 
earnings per share were $1.81. 

In 1944, the earnings were $1.97. The stock value ranged from 
61, to 23/,. 

In 1945 their earnings were $1.24 and the stock value ranged from 
6 to 151%. 

In 1946 they had a deficit of $6.21 and their stock ranged from 205 
to 684. 

In 1947 they had a deficit of $1.75 per share and their stock ranged 
from 814 to 35%. 

In 1948 they had earnings of $1.81. I do not have the market 
Values for that year here. 
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In 1949 they had an earnings of 72 cents and the stock value range 
from 71% to 4. 

In 1950 the earnings were $1.94 and the stock value ranged fron 
47% to 14. 

In 1951 they had earnings of $2.41 and their stock ranged from § 
to 13%. 

In 1952 they had earnings of $6.65 and their stock ranged from 11) ee 
to 1814. 1g 

In 1953 they had earnings of $6.83 and their stock ranged fron * 


nur 


173% to 241. to 
In 1954 I do not have the earnings so far. Their reports are not out," 
However, the stock ranged from 20 to 4414. — mo 
Mr. Lewis. Have you in all cases been referring to earnings? = 
General Grerrtry. Earnings. : 
Mr. Lewis. These are all earnings and the range of the market price his 
for the stock. vol 
Mr. Wuirren. On the percentage is it 6 percent or 614 percent ? sec 


Mr. Lewis. No percentage. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is the value per share? 

General Grrriry. Let me run down the actual dividends per year. 

Mr. Lewis. Let us get this thing straight one thing at a time. You 
said percent in here, but you did not mean that, did you ¢ 

General Gerriry. Dollars and cents. 

Mr. Lewis. The earnings in dollars and cents, and the range of the 
stock price in the same year. 


General Gerriry. I would like to go through those years. in 

Mr. Wurrren. When the share was 20, that means $20 per share, i a 
and the earnings were $1.71, by way of illustration ? pe 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

General Gerriry. If I may I would like to give you the dividends 
declared for those years. Ar 

In 1943 it was 21 cents; in 1944 it was 41 cents; in 1945 it was 41 & ». 


cents; in 1946 it was 21 cents; in 1947 through 1949 there was no & ta 
dividend; in 1950 it was 41 cents; in 1951 it was 83 cents; in 1952 it & ¥ 
was $1.04; in 1953 it was $1.36; and in 1954 it was $1.82. ” 
Mr. Wuirren. Getting back to the general question we have raised 
heretofore, that is the question of whether a contract should come 
under one type of contract or another. This is an illustration of your § ® 
fixed price plus incentive. 


RESULTS OF REDETERMINATIONS OF CONTRACTS CX 


Now, you have a fixed price with redetermination. Through the 
years could you give us in the record, with the chairman’s permission, 
how much money has been returned to the Government by reason of & }, 
redetermination of prices, and how much extra payments you have & , 
made? Could you supply that information for the record under the § } 


redetermination ? y 
Mr. Lewis. It would be an herculean task to do it on all procure- IR; 
ment. Would you like to take a model ? ( 
Mr. Wuirten. Could you take about 20 or 25 of your major con- IJ, 
tractors? ( 
Mr. Lewis. I could take a model of an airplane that has been in 
production for 5 or 6 years. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have the information with regard to 
the contractors. You contract with certain people. Those people 
have been the major contractors where you have spent. the major part 
of yourmoney. You could take 20 of those. 

Mr. Lewis. You see, with each of our major contractors we have a 
number of individual contracts which have pluses and minuses in 
them. I will give you anything you like, but I know this will be a 
big job with a lot of detail in it. : 

Mr. Warrten. I[ am just trying to understand this. I do not want 
to make your task too great, but I want to see whether price redeter- 
mination is a recovery of money or whether it results in paying out 
more money. I think the question I ask is the only way to deter- 
mine it. 

Mr. Lewis. Suppose that I gave you a bomber history and a fighter 
history and a transport history. Several types of airplane are in- 
volved with several manufacturers, so that you could get a fair cross 
section of the way this works. 

Mr. Warten. That should meet my desires. 

(The information is as follows :) 


EFFECT OF PRICE REDETERMINATION OF THREE DIFFERENT TYPE AIRCRAFT 
(These three procurements were repriced on an incentive basis) 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Fifty C-124A airplanes were bought in June 1950 from Douglas Aircraft Co. 
at Long Beach, Calif. The initial price was $1,237,896 per airplane. One year 
later, after 16 airplanes were built, the firm unit target price was negotiated 
at $898,378. The final price was negotiated on March 30, 1952, at $858,487 
per airplane, resulting in a total decrease of $2,072,834 on the contract. 


FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


Two hundred fifty-one F-8S6E airplanes were bought in June 1951, from North 
American Aviation, Inc., at Los Angeles, Calif. The initial price was $111,710 
per airplane. Six months later, after 35 airplanes were built, the firm unit 
target price was negotiated at $126,785. The final price was negotiated in 
January 1954, at $129,426 per airplane, resulting in a total increase of $770,431 
on the contract. 


BOMBARDMENT AIRCRAFT 


Five hundred and ten B-47B and E airplanes were bought in March 1951 fram 
Boeing Airplane Co. at Wichita, Kans. The initial price was $1,200,381 per 
airplane. In November 1952 100 airplanes were built, the firm unit target 
price was negotiated at $1,209,414. The final price was negotiated in August 
1954 at $1,117,481 per airplane, resulting in a decrease of $46,911,299 on the 
contract. 


COST-TYPE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Now we come to the cost-type contract where you 
have approximately 8 percent of your contracts as cost type with 37 
percent of your money spent in that way. We have had 2 or three 
illustrations here that were hard for me to figure. On one of them 
we have had millions and millions of dollars requested here for certain 
types of procurement, where the particular thing is not yet off the 
drawing board, as I undrstood it, and Sorendins upon certain discov- 

1 


‘ries or developments by another agency of the Government. Yet 
despite that we have a firm request here before this committee for 
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millions of dollars on something where the specifications have not, been 
wrepared. 

That situation makes one wonder whether it is sound business to get 
all of that money in, with the specifications and the original proto- 
type of your first.dry run not completed until it is actually tested. Is 
it sound business for the Government to appropriate millions and 
millions of dollars for something where there are no specifications 
and where it is dependent upon a discovery by some other agency of 
Government? Is that not conducive to waste, in piling up all of 
those millions under such circumstances ? 

Mr. Scrivner. There cannot be a contract without the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Wurrren. The second step I am going to ask about is this: If 
this is a cost-plus contract and the contractor is not running any risk 
and the Government is going to pay him cost plus a fixed fee, since 
he has no risk at-all why is it that he has to have millions and millions 
of dollars available for a big number of the items in the original con- 
tract? He is getting cost plus a fixed fee anyway. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Whitten, he does not need it and he does not get it. 
We ask this committee for the amount of money that. we think may 
be needed during the coming fiscal year to put into production things 
which we feel can be put into production. If they would reach the 
state where-they warrant production and they warrant the commit- 
ment of funds to the contractor they would get the contract. Other- 
wise they would not. 

Mr. Wurirren. Where it is a year or two ahead of you before you 
can see any possibility of it, is it not much sounder to get enough 
money to have what it takes to prove the situation, as against giving 
you the money so that you can prove quite a number of them and 
perhaps have them-prove unworkable? 

Mr. Lewis. We do not ask for money for all of the programs that 
we see ahead. We only ask for the money which we feel there is a 
reasonable expectancy we will be required to obligate in the fiseal year 
under discussion. 


QUESTION OF USE OF DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


_, MryWurrren. Do you know about deficiency requests, when some- 
thing proves out? Do you have any objection to deficiency requests! 
Have you a rule against approaching it that way as long as this other 
approach will work ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, we certainly have no rules on that. We come to 
this committee asking for what we feel we need to do our job. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, may I say you ask for what you 
think there is any chance of your needing. 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; I would like to correct that. We ask for what 
we feel we need to do this job. 

Mr. Wurrren. When the expenditure of money requested depends 
on developments and scientific discoveries proving out I would have to 
say it looks to me like the budget. request this year is ample to meet 
all contingencies, depending upon these developments. That is the 
way I see it. 
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CONTRACT FOR LARGE NUMBER OF UNTESTED AIRCRAFT MODEL 


Let us go back to this question of getting this money and later con- 
tracting for a large delivery price. We have had 2 or 3 illustrations 
of that here. One was on the 150 planes which was testified to awhile 
earlier, which I wanted to ask about today, where you had 2 that have 
been tested and they have shown real serious difficulties. 

Mr. Lewis. Are you referring to aircraft B? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 

General Bocarr. The R B. 

Mr. Wuitren. You have 148 you have contracted for, and you have 
that plant operating on half speed on the 148. Now, if you had 
tested those 2 before you got your money to sign that contract, in 
case they proved unsatisfactory you would have saved lots of money 
for the Government ; would you not ? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Whitten, I think I should explain this: It is in our 
written answer to your question of the other day, but let me say that 
these airplanes were ordered during the Korean emergency and prior 
to the implementation of our “fly before you buy” policy. ‘These air- 
planes have been on order some time. ‘The airplane does have some 
problems. It has some aerodynamic problems which have shown up in 
test flight which have to be sorted out if the airplane is to be successful. 

The airplane is not a particularly advanced airplane in an engi- 
neering or aerodynamics sense. It is being built by one of the finest 
makers of airplanes in the world. We have complete confidence that 
they are going to make the fixes in this airplane and we are going to 
get a successful model in our inventory. 

Now, in the buildup period when we were desperately in need of 
numbers of airplanes and an inventory of airplanes our method of 
approaching this thing would have been to go ahead and produce the 
150 airplanes in the present configuration, and then as we learned 
what was wrong with them we would have sent them through a modi- 
fication center and torn them apart and fixed them. That is costly. 
We do not do it unless we have to do it. 

In this case we found that it was cheaper to slow the line down until 
testing has been accomplished, and then to crank the changes we 
know will have to be made into the airplane in the production line. 
That is why we handled that program that way. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a question which is hard for me to under- 
stand on this side of the table. How much of this costly modification 
comes about because in the initial instance you signed up for the 
delivery of a whole lot of items? Even though you mention the 
Korean situation, that started a long time ago. As I understood you, 
the contract provides for cancellation and modification and redeter- 
mination, ° 

Mr. Lewis. We can always terminate. 

Mr. Wurrren. So it is not a case of your being caught by the con- 
tract where you are helpless so far as doing anything is concerned ? 

Mr, Lewis. We are not a bit helpless. We have studied the prob- 


lem in detail and we feel this is the best thing in the Government’s 
interest. 
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MODIFICATION OF RADIO SETS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I remember some time ago there was 
a story in the press about certain equipment for a plane, where you 
had a tremendous number of radios or similar equipment and you 
found out after the contract had been completed and delivery had 
been made that the first, last, and all units would not fit in your 
equipment. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; I am very familiar with that because I par- 
ticipated in the hearing. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is that story? 

Mr. Lewis. That is an item of equipment called the ARC-21. 

Mr. Wuirten. What was the amount of money involved ? 

Mr. Lewis. It was a radio receiver. 

Mr. Wurrren. How many units was it, and what was the cost? 

Mr. Lewis. I would have to refresh my memory on that, but that 
is all in the Government Operations Committee hearing. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The Air Force procured 3900 AN/ARC-21 units on the first production contract 
and 1,888 units on the second production contract. The face value of these 
contracts totaled $88,655,626. Prior to the Government Operations Committee 
hearing, we initiated action to terminate the second production contract. This 
termination was brought about by a reevaluation of the operational requirements 
for an AN/ARC-21. We determined in June of 1954 that the AN/ARC—21 type of 
radio set was not required in transport and cargo aircraft and that the Collins 
Model 618S—1 transceiver could be used for this requirement. It was then deter- 
mined that the AN/ARC—21 would be installed in only bomber- and tanker-type 
aircraft (B—47-36 and KC—97) and that the Collins equipment would be used 
in the cargo and transports. This action resulted in a smaller requirement for 
the AN/ARC-21 radio sets. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you call that to the attention of this committee! 

Mr. Lewis. Did I call what to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. Wuirren. The error that was made in connection with those 
radios. 

Mr. Lewis. There was no error made. 

Mr. Wutrren. What was the story ? 

Mr. Lewis. The story is that we must have in the modern United 
States Jet Air Force a communications system that is global in char- 
acter. In other words, this is a very long-range radio set. Bombers 
can fly greater distances now. 

Concurrent with the development of these new bombers we set about 
to develop a new piece of radio equipment to suit them. That was this 
ARC-21 receiver. We developed it. It went to the laboratory for 
test, and it was a good piece of equipment. It fitted into the airplane 
and it did the job it was supposed to do. 

As we got it into service we found we had some reliability problems 
which could not have been foreseen. They were primarily in the area 
of whether the tubes would last or whether in a hot, closed space in 
an airplane close to the engines that the wires would stay together. 
This was something peculiar to the installation in which the equipment 
was made. 

We found that it was difficult to keep this stuff operational. That 
came to the attention of the committee and they called us over there 
and asked us about it. At the time they had that hearing, which was 
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jast summer, we were in the throes of working these troubles out. I 
am pleased to say that since that time we have worked them out 
completely. The equipment is operating satisfactorily and we feel 
we did the right thing in buying and installing and in making the 
set work as we did. 

Mr. Wuitren. How many units were involved in that ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, there were large numbers, because they went in 
a number of airplanes. 

Mr. Wutrren. Would you put the numbers and how many of them 
were received before you found this trouble, and state the expense 
involved in your reworking them to make them fit? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to give you,that information. 

(The information requested follows :) 

A total of 762 radio sets were delivered to the Air Force at the time it was 
determined that they would have to be reworked. The face value of the rework 
contract is $2,125,020. This rework contract covers contractor’s cost only to the 
extent of labor and materials, and does not include payment of overhead expense 
or profit. As of the end of February, 225 sets have been reworked and returned 
to the Air Force on schedule. This program is due to be completed in September 
of this year. 


OTHER INSTANCES OF DIFFICULTIES WITH NEW EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. How many other illustrations of a similar nature 
are you aware of, Mr. Secretary, where you have had a firm contract 
and had large numbers developed or constructed, and have had the 
contract carried out before you ran into this trouble which you men- 
tioned in that instance? How ay eee cases have there been? 

i 


Mr. Lewis. I would say, Mr. Whitten, to answer your question, 
that we run into some kind of problem or some kind of difficulty with 
every project we have. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am sure of that, Mr. Secretary, and I am sure you 
try just as hard as anyone to avoid that, and I i not question your 
capacity or energy. 

Mr. Lewis. I Rhsw you do not. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am trying to say that there is involved in this 
billions of dollars, and if, perchance, you get down the road about 
10 miles before you discover something, that it would have been much 
cheaper to have handled it if you had caught, it in the first mile. 
Involved in that, of course, is the matter of policy that could be very, 
very expensive. 

Enough has been said already in the hearings which I have been 
able to attend to indicate that that is one of the fields to which you 
could give very close attention. 

Mr. Lewis. You are absolutely correct, and I want to assure you, 
as I did this morning, that this is the area in which different types of 
contracts control as different points in time permit. 

When we had the Korean Petltaan we were in a sort of crash 
program, and we had to take more risks. We put more things into 
oa and we repaired them and fixed them, and made out with 
them. 

At the present time we do not put things into production until they 
are proven as being capable of doing the job for which they are in- 
tended. We are following through, and are very careful about plac- 
ng products into production before the tests are completed. 
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ADDITIONAL COST UNDER “CRASH” PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. How much material was junked, you might say, 

hecampe of the policies which you followed during the Korean emer. 
enc : 

, What is the expense in connection with your crash-type policy, as 
a result of your eee, that policy? 

Could you give us an illustration in the record in that regard? 

Mr. Lewis. I would not say that we junked very much of anything. 
I mean, the cost was more a matter of reworking, and modifying 
equipment than it was of throwing anything away. That is expensive, 
and sums of money were involved in doing that, but we did not junk 
anything. 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT REQUIRED FOR TESTING AND EVALUATION 


Mr. Wuirten. That leads to another question: 

In regard to the contract for 150 airplanes where 2 have been de- 
livered so far, and which have not proven out, that contract has been 
in existence since the Korean war; has it not? 

Mr. Lewis. It has been in existence several years, and it just has 
reached the point where the airplane is flying with all the things on it 
that we bought. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the basis now under your changed policy for 
ordering 25 or 30 of the new-type plane under your cost-plus basis? 

I can readily see if you are giving a contractor on a competitive-bid 
basis a contract that you might have to commit yourself to a reason- 
able number so that he could give you a good bid, but where it is under 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, I would like to know why you have to 
have 25 or 30 of a given type plane prior to its being proved. 

Mr. Lewis. We needed 25 or 30, and this is an average figure. We 
buy more of some type and fewer of others. This is the number of air- 
planes which we have to have in order to run the tests before establish- 
ing the quality of the product, and to determine whether or not it is 
ready for production. 

Mr. Wuirren. It takes 25 or 30 airplanes to do that? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. Generally, we lose a few, and the kind of 
testing which is necessary in regard to speed, high altitude, the fire 
control, and electronics and instrumentation which go into these things 
requires a lot of tests to be run simultaneously. 


COMPANIES SUPPLYING AIR FORCE ENGINES 


Mr. Wuirren. You have testified, I believe, that there were four 
major engine companies putting out your engines. What are they! 

Mr. Lewis. Pratt & Whitney Co. in Hartford, Conn.; the General 
Electric Co. in Ohio; the Curtis-Wright Co. in New Jersey ; and the 
Allison Engine Division in Indianapolis, Ind. 

We do not use the Westinghouse Co., although they are a supplier 
to the Navy. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF FRAUD AND GRAFT 


Mr. Wurrren. You stated under your policy that from time to time 
that the people whom you had in these manufacturing companies kept 
an eye out for graft, and padding, and for waste. 
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Have you had any occasion to know about any complaints against 
any of them on padding, or graft, in connection with any of your 
operations ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. In how many instances would you say you have 
heard about that ? 

Mr. Lewis. I would have to go back a little bit. Our people and 
our procurement specialists tell me occasionally of situations which 
arise in particular plants, which are turned over to the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Office, and which are thoroughly investigated. The occasions 
which have come to my attention are not major cases, and I frankly do 
not follow them in detail. However, I know that there are some of 
them going on in our plants, just as there is in any commercial activity. 
I think that our surveillance is very good on that sort of thing, and 
that we do root it out. 

Mr. Wutrren. I am just asking these questions, Mr. Secretary; [am 
sure that in an operation as big as your operation, it is a very difficult 
matter not to have some few cases of most anything. 

Mr. Lewis. I know, but I think I can best answer your question by 
saying I am aware that there is a certain amount of this being turned 
up constantly, and I fee] it is being dealt with, but I do not know of 
any major cases of graft among our contractors. 


CONTRACTING VOLUME BY LOCATIONS 


Mr. Wuitren. You stated that you have dispersed your contracts 
into 15 different locations, with certain centers at Wright Field, and 
with a certain centering up of activity. 

How does the contracting run with respect to the various regions 
and do you stick to the same figures in each region for the same work ? 

Mr. Lewis. No. I think that you would have to say that the 
complicated type of contract, and the one that we have spent the 
most time on discussing here—the redeterminable contract, and the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, applies to the large contracts, and the 
large value items, and as Colonel Thompson’s chart showed you this 
norning, 80 percent of our dollars are spent in a small number of 
contracts, and that is all’ spent at Headquarters, Air Materiel 
Command. 

The field procuring activities buy smaller amounts, and generally 
are able to use more conventional methods of contracting. 

Mr. Wurrren. Such as advertising, and things of that sort? 

. Mr. Lewis. Such as advertising, and buying for cash local-purchase 
items, 


FEE UNDER COST-TYPE CONTRACT 


Res Wuirren. In this cost type of contract, what is your usual 
ee} 

Mr. Lewis. Well, about 6 percent. 

Mr. Wurrren. About 6 percent? 

In the first place, how does the labor cost in connection with your 
vork compare with a comparable industry, and how do the returns 
hich the people contracting with you where the work is primarily 
overnment, compare with industry generally of the same type? 

Mr. Lewis. Let me give you the answer to the first question: 
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When we say “6 percent,” that is the Papeete we use in deter. 
mining the fee on the estimated cost. If his cost is greater than he 
is estimating, he still gets 6 percent of the estimated cost, but not 
6 percent of the cost of performing the contract. 

It is a fee calculated on 6 percent of estimated cost rather than 
a 6-percent profit. 

I am sorry; I was thinking of your first question. 


COMPARATIVE LABOR COSTS IN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Wuirren. I want to know how your labor costs in the aircraft 
industry run as compared with costs in the automotive industry, or 
in the nearest approach which you might have to your operations! 

Mr. Lewis. I think the best way to answer that is to say that 
aircraft wages are quite comparable to automotive wages. In other 
words, the rates per hour are set by the automobile pattern, and by 
labor negotiations, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wanted your general statement; I was not trying 
to get you into the details. 


CONTRACTOR’S RETURN ON GOVERNMENT BUSINESS COMPARED WITH 
PROFIT ON PRIVATE BUSINESS 


How about returns insofar as these contractors are concerned whose 
work is primarily for the Government? How do their earnings under 
the contract which you give them compare with what is usually made 
in industry ? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Whitten, we keep careful records, of course, on 
what these companies make, and I should say that we are in a con- 
tinual controversy with the aircraft industry about profits. The 
industry takes the view that we do not allow a sufficient profit or allow 
them to make a sufficient profit on their sales, and it is a fact, I think, 
that measured in terms of percentage of sales, that the net profit in 
the aircraft industry is lower than in other manufacturing industries. 

It has run, through 1953, about 2.5 percent after the taxes on sales. 

Now, our side of the story is that in this industry, due to the type 
of work that we have performed, that returns based on sales is not 
the whole story. We feel that a return on net worth is an important 
consideration, and we feel that perhaps they do make more than they 
should in terms of return on net worth. 

That, I think, is a little higher than the general industry average. 

So, somewhere in that battleground between us, I suppose the truth 
lies. They are low in terms of percentage of sales, and they may be 
a little above average in terms of return on their net worth. 


PORTION OF CONTRACTORS’ BUSINESS WHICH IS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. With respect to your major suppliers, I would like 
to know what percentage—and this will have to be an approximation, 
and you can put it in the record—of the business of your major con- 
tractors with regard to airplane frames, as you refer to them, and 
engines, and several of your major items, is with the Government? 

In other words, I would like to have some approximation as to 
what share of the major contractors’ business is with the Government. 
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Mr. Lewis. We shall be glad to furnish that information. 

Mr. Wutrren. I would like to know what investment the Govern- 
ment has made in the plant in its establishment, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Lewis. We will be lad to give you that information. 

(The information may be found on p. 652.) 

Mr. Wurrten. I believe that is all I care to ask about at the moment. 

Mr. Lewis. That is a pretty good day’s work. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, I have been impressed with your grasp 
of this subject, and I am very grateful to you for your contribution. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING BUDGET FORMULATION 


To what extent do you in your office, and these men from the Air 
Materiel Command, participate in the formulation of the budget? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I will speak of my own part, first. One of my 
major responsibilities is in helping to construct the program for the 
fiscal year under consideration; in this case, the fiscal 1956 program. 

Mr. Deane. For the construction of airplanes? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, in other words, in the determination of what 
kinds of airplanes and engines and other equipment that we have to 
have to do a job, and what we can get. 

I would like to say at this point, however, Mr. Deane, that I think 
this is a very important process that takes place here which I partici- 
pate in, and that is this: 

The determination as to when something has gone far enough 
through its idea and its design and is development stage to be worthy 
tobe bought for the Air Force inventory, and to be funded or to become 
apart of the program on which we ask for funds, is a very important 
decision. We are living in a very rapidly moving technological age, 
and our research and development people can think up many more 
things than we can ever build. We have the quite pressing competi- 
tion from what we know other people are doing. On the other hand, 
we all know that constant changes of models and the effort to produce 
in quantity these advanced weapons is a very expensive proposition, 
and it upsets the production and the procurement people. 

One of the things that I contribute, I think, and which the other 
Secretaries contribute, is assistance in the judgment as to whether a 
thing is ready to go into production or whether it is not. 

We do not think of the programs in terms of being for a fiscal. 
year, particularly. We think in terms of the whole weapons inven- 
tory that we need through many years ahead, and we assist in deter- 
mining in each fiscal year what weapons we feel are ready for pro- 
duction and which we would like to ask you to help us fund. 

After that determinition is made, this process of determining re- 
qurements and programing is done in my case by the people who are 
responsible for procurement. I work with General Gerrity and with 
his superior, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel, and the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Development, and I try to get all of the facts. 

My record for the past 2 years shows that I have been to Wright 
Field at least once a month since I have been down here. I work 
intimately in dealing with their specific negotiations, and in dealing 
with problems of procurement policy and their execution. 
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I would say that my responsibilities are quite narrowly and specif- 
ically defined to the effect that I work very intimately with these 
men, and I think the same thing goes for the men in the Pentagon 
and their relations with the people in the field. 

Mr. Drang. In other words, your office is vitally concerned with 
the unobligated carryover from year to year? 

Mr. Lewis. We are vitally concerned in all matters having to do 
with providing hardware and their funding. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


Mr. Deane. That is one thing which I think it is difficult for people 
on the outside and, perhaps, other Members of Congress, to really 
understand—the tremendous and large unobligated carryover. 

Do you know how much money which was appropriated in 1953 and 
in 1954 was actually spent in 1955, and do I understand your testi- 
mony, based upon what has occurred previously, that it is impossible 
to avoid this unobligated carryover in view of the type of program 
in which we are engaged ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I think I would have to answer that this way, 
Mr. Deane: . 

A great deal has been done to get on a more current basis. 

Mr. Deane. The reason why I asked that question is because it 
seems to me that the Air Materiel Command and the research people 
have to do something to begin to pull the reins together, and unless 
they do, we are going to continue to rise in this program. 

Mr. Lewis. I think the record will show, Mr. Deane, that a great 
deal of progress has been made in this field. Let me go back a little 
bit. There was a great deal of discussion 2 years ago, you recall, 
about the $5 billion cut in the Air Force. That $5 billion cut was 
really a reduction in funding. 

We did not change the program very much. We had been over- 
funded, and by reviewing our programs and I think by getting ona 
realistic program, recognizing realistically what we could get from 
industry, we were able to remove from the program about that much 
money. 

In the remaining 2 years we have gone a long way toward getting 
our annual requirements and our annual commitments matching. 
This year, for example, I do not think there is any unprogramed carry- 
over involved, which is the first year in several years that that has been 
the case. I think there will always be some funds unobligated, be- 
cause, naturally, there is always a little slippage in these programs. 
I have taken a strong position with our people that they are not to 
buy just to spend the money, and there has been some of that in the 
yast under certain conditions, and we just are not going to do that. 
So, there will be some money that is funded but not actually obligated, 
but it will be programed, and it will just be a matter of deferred 

obligations rather than money in excess of program requirements. 
* I think we can do a much better job every year on that, and I think 
we are doing a much better job each year, than we did the year before. 


MAINTAINING READINESS OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Deane. Would you say that your contracts are let with the 
idea of keeping the aviation industry at a stable level, or do you let 
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them say “well, it is up to you to get out into the commercial field?” 

Do you feel that an aviation plant manufacturing jet planes, that 
it is important to keep that plant in A-1 condition by some kind of 
a contract placed with it? 

Mr. Lewis. I feel that it is important to keep a broadly dispersed, 
competent, and expandable aircraft industry. I think the age in 
which we live demands that we have that kind of an industry. I do 
not think for one minute that that guarantees anyone a level of busi- 
ness or even guarantees that anyone should stay in business. 

We look ahead, Mr. Deane, and we are committing now on the basis 
that will lead to production of airplanes at about half the present 
rate. 

In selecting the airplane that we buy, we are basing our selections 
entirely on the technical competence and the cost considerations of 
the proposals made by the manufacturer. 

We have a couple of situations where the aircraft manufacturer 
has no business ahead and he has not shown the competence to come 
up with attractive proposals, and in those cases we do not feel that 
we have any obligation to keep that man in business. 

As a matter of fact, there is enough business around so that we can 
maintain what are the real essentials of mobilization; in other words, 
the management unit, some engineering know-how, and warm facili- 
ties. If their business goes down and they respond by coming up with 
something which is attractive to us, we will consider it and put them 
back in, but we do not feel we owe anyone a living and we do not 
try to keep a base if the segment involved is inefficient and does not 
have initiative and is not competitive. 

Mr. Deane. I take it from your statement, then, that not necessarily 
would you move into a depressed unemployment area in order to manu- 
facture airplanes? 

Mr. Lewis. I would not, for that reason alone. If I had procure- 
ment that I wanted and I had 2 or 3 places where I could get it and 
they were equally competent, I would favor, as I am directed to do by 
regulation, a distressed area, and I would favor small business and 
T would do the other things which I have been directed to do, but 
I would not just simply place business some place in order to keep 
someone in business. 

We do not think that is our job. Our job is to provide the weapons 
that are needed for the security of this country. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PROCUREMENT TO TRAINING 


Mr. Deanz. The purchase of airplane frames and weapons is not 
related in any way to the trained personnel which you have available? 

Mr. Lewis. It is carefully related to an overall plan. In other 
words, we plan the training of personnel and the purchase of air- 
planes so that we will get the man and the airplane and the base at 
the same time. 


REDUCING COST OF SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Dranr. In your answers to the questions by Mr. Whitten, I 
believe he was discussing principally the airframes. What savings 
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can you point to with reference to spares and spare parts through the 
type of checking and the field services which you have described ? 
fr. Lewis. Well, I can point to two types of savings: 

First, I can point to the fact that by exercising care in our deter- 
mination of requirements we have been able to reduce the numbers 
required. That is a continuous process in our Supply Division and 
we are after them all the time to buy no more than they need. 

As we get more experience with a given airplane, of course we learn 
more and more about what wears out in that airplane, and we are 
able, therefore, to refine and reduce our requirements. 

The second thing which we do is of course that we are bearing down 
on the cost of spare parts just as we are bearing down on the cost of 
the airplane, and the big step forward which we have made in the 
last couple of years is to insist in the procurement of concurrent spares 
that the contractor give us a price before we buy them. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTRACTING OFFICERS 


Mr. Deane. From the testimony this morning, it would seem evi- 
dent to me that the contracting officers in these plants are certainly 
key peeule. Are they top military personnel, or civilians? Who 
are they ¢ 

Colonel Kiern. We have approximately 300 administrative con- 
tracting officers out in the field. 

Mr. Deane. Take, for instance, the plant which Mr. Whitten was 
discussing here. What is the rank of the top officer there? 

Colonel Kixrn. Well, the keyman, the administrative contracting 
officer, may be a civilian. I cannot answer you exactly with respect 
to that plant. 

Colonel Tuomeson. A full colonel is the top rank. 


ORGANIZATION OF AN AIR FORCE PLANT REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE 


Mr. Lewis. Let us discuss a little more about that. We would like 
to give you the numbers of people he has and the staff, and so long 
as we have talked about this case, let us provide you with that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Deane. I think it is an important case, because the responsi- 
bility is on those people, primarily, is it not? 

Mr. Lewis. For the administration of the contract ; yes, sir. 

Mr. DeaNnr. They found the errors? 

Mr. Lewis. They pointed the problem up, and they put it in suff- 
ciently strong terms so that all of us went to work on that one. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed with your analysis for the personnel. 

Mr. Lewis. We will have to furnish that. 

Mr. Deane. All right. 

Colonel Kier. Do you have reference to a typical plant, or to the 
plant to which Mr. Whitten referred ? 

Mr. Deane. Of course, we are not mentioning the name of the 
company. 

Colonel Kier. We will give you the exact numbers of people. 

Mr. Manon. It will be so obvious as to what we are talking about, 
even if we leave the name of the company out, the public and every- 
one else will know what we are talking about. 
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Mr. Lewis. We will look it over and see what we can do. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Organization, Air Force plant representative’s office, Company A 


Air Force plant representative's office 
Contract division 

Production division 

Quality control division 

Property administration division 
Flight test and acceptance division 
Services and security division 


Total Air Materiel Command personnel 
Attached Air Force audit personnel 


Total assigned Air Force personnel 


Air Force plant representative’s office 
Consists of the representative, a colunel, as officer-in-charge, and a secretary. 


Contract division 

Consists of a civilian administrative contracting officer who supervises the 
contract, cost analysis, and readjustment (termination) branches. Responsible 
for administration, pricing, and termination functions. 
Production division 

Supervised by a civilian chief, charged with surveillance over contractor’s 
production activities, followup on deliveries and delinquent contracts. 
Quality control division 

Supervised by a civilian chief, charged with surveillance over contractor’s 
quality control procedures and inspection of contract items. 
Property administration division 

Supervised by a civilian chief, charged with surveillance of contractor’s Gov- 
ernment property control system, maintenance and care of property, consump- 
tion checks, and scrap-control procedures. 
Flight test and acceptance division 

Supervised by a major and consists of one additional major, two captains, and 
one lieutenant, all test pilots, charged with flight testing and acceptance of 
airplanes, 
Services and security division 

Supervised by a civilian chief and charged with routine administration, motor 
pool, and enforcement of security. 
Air Force audit residency 

Supervised by a civilian chief, charged with audit responsibilities, as required. 


BLACKLISTED COMPANIES 


Mr. Deane. Do you have any contractors on a blacklist with whom 
you actually refuse to do business ? 

Mr. Lewis. Not in the large contracting area in major airframe and 
engine procurement. They are all established and well-known people, 
and are well managed. 

We have some small companies with which we do not do busi- 
ness, the names of which are given us hy reasons of subversion and 
poor practices, unethical practices, with other Government contracts, 
and I would not know how many names are on that list. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

On the record. 
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COST OF ERRORS IN CONTRACTS 


It was pointed out-this morning in the testimony that. a $10 mitlion 
error was discovered in regard to the tooling in one contract, and | 
believe Colonel Thompson pointed that out. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Do I understand that you looked on that not ag an 
error or a mistake? 

Colonel THompson. Sir, this was a large contract, and the estimate 
to complete this contract was too high in comparison with the ratios 
we use for measuring that type airplane. 

It was determined that. the item of special tooling was the area in 
which it seemed to be too high. When we pointed this out to the 
contractor that these estimates which he had given us seemed too high, 
we succeeded in getting an agreement with him. 

That amount was $10 million. 

Mr. Deane. Have there been many contracts like that? 

Yolonel Txrompson. Sir, we have questioned a great number of esti- 
mates and there have been some large figures pointed out. Mr. Brown, 
who negotiates part of these contracts, is most familiar with the 
number of times it happens, but it frequently happens in large con- 
tracts that we do discover as to the expenditure of large sums of money, 
such errors running into many millions of dollars. 

Colonel Kiern. It is not unusual to take out $15 million for a 
contract involving $175 million. 

Mr. Deane. If they have been in business, and have dealt with you 
before, why do they intentionally set those figures up so out of line! 
Colonel TxHomrson. I do not think they intentionally do that. 

Colonel Kier. The various groups have furnished their estimates, 
including the engineering estimate, the tooling estimate, and so forth, 
and I think one of the things which has assisted us a great deal is the 
knowledge which we have of all the airplane companies, and we can 
point out to them certain items which they have in their contracts 
which should not be there. 


COMPARISON OF LEAD TIME ON MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Lewis, you indicated in your statement that it 
would take from 6 to 8 years from the period of designing to the fly- 
away period. 

How does that compare with commercial type planes ? 

Mr. Lewis. I would say that the commercial type airplane on the 
whole is shorter and because a commercial operation is less demanding 
of performance than a military airplane, but actually it would not save 
very much if they were going to start from scratch, and develop an air- 
plane for the airlines. 

Normally, they take something out of their military experience, 
and apply it to commercial airplanes, and they are able to make some 
shortcuts that way. 

We do not support commercial operations, but of course the same 
know-how which goes into a military airplane can be applied by the 
manufacturer to a commercial production. 

Mr. Deane. Of course, that naturally accrues to his benefit, so far 
as the profit which he would make on a commercial job is concerned. 
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Mr, Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. I do not know whether that would enter into your deal- 
ings with him in the original instance, or not, but would it‘ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; we would consider that he was getting a rather 
sort of indefinable advantage there, and we would hit him and ent. 
him down a little harder as a result of that. 


REASONABLENESS OF PROFITS OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Deane. Perhaps I am mistaken, but there is a general feeling 
abroad that maybe the aviation industry, dealing in Government con- 
tracts, is making tremendous sums of money, but from the figures 
which you gave to Mr. Whitten, or which were read off here a moment 
ago, and from your experience in the industry prior to your connec- 
tion with the Government, do you consider that an unreasonable 
profit ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. I do not consider the return on sales, sir, from 1945 to 
1953, during which period I have the records of all of these companies, 
and which indicate that the average in 1953 ran 2.5 percent of sales, 

do not consider that unreasonable. In 1954 this will, of course, be 
higher, as a result of the termination of the excess profits tax. 

Mr. Deanr. Would you be in a position to know approximately 
vhat the profit has been of these companies engaged in Government 
ontracts, the list of which has been read to the committee? 

Mr. Lewis. This is on Government contracts that I am talking 
about. 


NFORMATION CONCERNING AIRCRAFT COMPANIES CONTRACTING WITH THE 
GOVERN MENT 


Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would provide for the record—and you 
ndicate there are about 12 companies manufacturing the airframes, 
ind the other major items such as engines, communication equipment, 
re-control systems, and what other items are involved ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, our big companies which serve us primarily are 
pf course the airframe people, fire control, engine, the instruments, 
nd bombing system materials. There are perhaps 20 companies 
tltogether. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would provide for the record a list of 
ese. manufacturers, and what they manufacture, and in keeping with 
security, the type of contract which they have been awarded, and 
he total dollar volume involved ? 

I think Mr. Whitten asked whether or not they were Government- 
bwned, or to what extent the Government has financed the plant with 
iovernment facilities ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Then, you should have a final column indicating ap- 
proximately, as near as you can by furnishing the profit which they 
ave made on these contracts, and select a fairly comparable period of 
ime, 1951 or 1952, when the Air Force began to move out separately, 
cause I really feel that the eyes of Congress are certainly pointed to 

ut particular branch of the service, because the Air Force is receiving 
ie lion’s share of the defense dollar. 

Would you be able to furnish that information ? 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes, indeed. 

_I would like to say one thing which I did not make clear in my 
discussion with Mr. Whitten, which is of great importance to us, and 
that is the dividend policy which these companies follow. Actually, 
they have been following a very conservative dividend policy. They 
have been taking these earnings and plowing them back inte plant and 
facilities with which to do further Government work, and I think that 
the question of earnings cannot be separated from dividend policy. 

J would like to tell you what the dividend policies are for these years, 
with your permission. 

Mr. Deane. Of course, on that score, they could come in and declare 
a whale of a dividend. c 

Mr. Lewis. We have made it clear that we expect them to continue 
to follow conservative dividend policies. 

Mr. Deane. Would you show also something about the capitaliza- 
tion of these plants? Do you have that information? 

Mr. Lewis. We can show you that information as to their net worth. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The following tables set forth the following information : 

1. Table 1 comprises a list of 18 representative Air Force contractors with a 
brief description of the principal items they supply and the principal types of 
contracts employed by the Air Force for the procurement of the items. 

2. Table 2 sets forth for the same companies listed in table 1, the total net 
sales for the years 1950 to the latest year available, profit for the year before 
and after taxes, net worth at the end of the latest fiscal year available, and, cash 
dividends per share expressed as a percentage of earnings per share as published 
in financial reporting services. This last item is offered as being indicative of 
the past dividend policies of the contractors involved. 

3. Table 3 furnishes information with respect to Government and contractor 
investments in the various plants in which they operate. 

4. Table 4 sets forth a tabulation of Government and commercial sales volume 
for 1953. In response to requests by Air Force personnel most of the companies 
also furnished a breakdown of current backlog between Government and com- 
mercial, 
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TABLE 1 


nS 


Name of company 
AIRFRAMES 
Boeing Airplane Co 


DOUGIAS...neneceeenncinnsbd 


General Dynamics Convair divi- 


sion. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp 


North American Aviation 
Northrop Aircraft Co 


ENGINES; ELECTRONICS; FIRE- 
CONTROL SYSTEMS AND INSTRU- 
MENTS 


United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & 
Whitney division. 

General Motors Corp., Allison 
division. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp 

General Electric Corp., aircraft 
gas turbine division. 

Westinghouse 


Radio Corp. of America 


BenhS ; .cadinccanteee Gitisan sock 


Principal noms supplied to the | Types of contracts used in percent 


Force ! 


; B-52; KC-97; KC-135; 
missiles. 
B and RB-66, B-47 


F-102; B-58; T-29; C-131; missiles_| 
C-121; C-130; B-47; T-33; F-104__- 


F-100; F-86; T-28; missiles 
F-89; missiles 


Magnetrons, radar, aircraft elec- 
trical systems. 

Ground radar; communication 
equipment; navigational equip- 
ment; fire-control systems; mis- 
siles, etc. 

Motor generators; electronic equip- 
ment; wheels and brakes; pumps; 
instruments, gyros, etc. 

Compass systems; synchros, bear- 
ings. 

hipaneed indicators, machomet- 


eters, tachometers, sextants, etc. 


Fire-control system; engines, ra- 
dar navigational equipment. 

Bombing navigation computer; 
autopilot; radar; gyros. 





of dollars 


FPI 88.5, CPFF 10.7, FP 0.6, 
FPR 0.2, commercial. 
— FPI37. 9, FPR 2.8, other 


OPFF 545, FPI 37.3, FP 8.2. 


FPI 45.6, CPIF 27.8, FPR 5.2, 
CPFF 4.1, commercial. 


| FPI_ 89.7, CPFF 6.9, FPR 1.9, 


FP 1.4. 


| FPR 81.5, CPFF 13.3, FPI 3.8, 


miscellaneous. 


| PPI 93.7, FPR 30, FP 24, 


CPFF 0.9. 
FPR 98.9, CPFF 0.75, FP 0.35. 


FPR 1 
FPI89, OPFF 11. 


FPR 61.2, FP 32.3, CPFF 6.5. 
FPR 93, FP 6.4, CPFF 0.6. 


FPR 62.5, FP 33.2, CPFF 4.1. 


FP 81.9, FPR 15.2, CPFF 2.9. 
FP 62.5, FPR 37.4, CPFF 0.01, 
FPR 84.5, FP 12.3, CPFF 3.2, 
FPR 93.1, CPFF 4.5, FP 2.4, 


1 The items listed are not in any special order and are not all-inclusive. 


Note.—CPFF, cost plus fixed fee; CPIF, cost plus incentive fee; FP, firm fixed price; FPR, fixed price 
subject to redetermination at stated intervals or upon completion; F PI, fixed-price incentive. 
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TaBLE 2.—Total sales, profits, and dividends of selected Air Force contractors ' 


[In thousands of dollars] 








Boeing Airplane Co.:? 
iis tessa keane cick wie ki eet isi caeaita li ae 
Net profit before taxes.................-....- 
Not papit after tetas .262. 160 3 ki 
— idends paid as percentage of earnings per 
ie ee ee ee ee Oe ee Pee 
Net worth at Dec. ei hithiumsndcmnmee 
Douglas Aircraft: 2 
Net profit before taxes..........-...--__---_- 
Net proms efper-Seme@s.iib..-................ 
Diyidanse paid as percent of net earnings per 
Cy erence reat i on is acnnn 
Net worth at Nov. 30, 1954. ............____- 
Consolidated Vultee * (merged with General 
Dynamics on Apr. 30, 1954): 
Sales 
Operating profit before taxes___...........__- 
Not Btu Gieer Gaees.. ck. <...-..-d2bicp cane 
Dividends paid as a percent of net earnings 
per we oe he ee 
not NR Be oe 
Lockheed Aircraft: ® 
DONE. dots oe ttycemsspandeerdtdelions bioasbios 
Net operating income.........-.............. 
Net profit after taxes 
Dividends paid as percent of net earnings 
per share 3 
Net worth at Dec. 31, 1954._.-...-........... 
ve oe Aviation: 2 
Sales 





Profits after canea R694. J See DS ese 
Dividends paid as percent of net earnings 
per share 3 
Net worth at = eer ee eee oe 
Northrop Aircraft: ® 
Geer AV b eo A ele 
Net operating income 
Net income after taxes 
Dividends paid as pe, of net earnings 
por sete? 3.6-3-25 ie hy 
Net worth at July 31, 1053. .................- 
Republic Aviation: 2 
NE daceom caciaentboos 6 utipnepiwnepanneladaok 
es 4 ee eee 
Profit after taxes. 
x idends nom as percent of earnings per 
s are 3 


NN ae tice teen elie tdne ahelngeatelcqumaceie 
Profits after taxes 
Dividends paid as percent of net earnings 

DEP adc ncisccuc hs adesnundebosnadneuesc 
Net worth at Dec. 31, i inenic wclteatannk ce 

Curtiss-Wright: 2 
sith Aa th acc vines ask bas Ree 
ee Ie. 
oi ie ceaneasinnocunens 
Dividends paid on common stock as percent 

of net earnings per share 3_________________- 
Net worth at Dec. 31, 1954............._....- 

General Electric: 6 § 
Sales and services 
Net earnings before taxes................._-- 
Se es 
Dividends paid per share as percent of net 

re oe ee 
Not woréh Dec, 31, 1008.............2....<.- 

Westinghouse Electric: 6 * 

Gross sales less discounts and allowances _- 
Profit from sales. huieeiidian ne Gains iodine sia 


Dividends paid ~— akan as percent of net 
ear 1ings per share. __ 


Net worth Dec, 31, 1008. 2... nc. cnc cc ncces. 
See footnotes at end of table. 


1950 


$269, 255 
$25, 798 
7 $13, 204 


$1, 960, 429 
$346, 246 
$165, 727 


1951 1952 
$337,301) $739, 010) 
$19, 841 $49, 784 
$7,141) $14,084 
45.5 30.8 
$225,173) $522, 619 
$18,597| $33, 531 
$6,713) $10,792 
60.8 41.7 
$322, 157| $390, 997 
$11,849; $18, 196 
$7,750; $10, 426 
42. 7) 50.1 
$237, 229) $438, 122 
$6,329; $17, 321 
$5, 793 $9, 058 
43.1 30. 2 
$177, 675| $315, 217 
$15, 222 $20, 321 
$6, 422 $7, 821 
66.8 54.8 
$89, 694/ $187, 161 
(4) $7, 770 
$3, 276 $2, 420 
None 23.7 
$130, 441) $412, 235 
$8,083) $27, 396 
$2, 935 $8, 096 
34. 2 15.6 
$417,212) $667, 769 
$31,257; $51, 419 
7 $14, 267| $17, 809 
49. 3) 38.6 
$176, 625) $326, 184 
$14, 958 $20, 898 
$6, 908 $9, 048 
133 58.8 
$2, 319, 347| $2, 623, 887 
$393, 710} $387, 395 
$151,719) $138, 116 
59. 2 56.6 
$10, 91, 923) $1, 246, 801/$1, 454, 272 
$168, 271; $169, 637| 
$64, 578, $68, 581 
49.6 47.2 














1953 


$918, 246 


$58, 818) 


$20, 318 


$874, 515 
$61, 534 
$18, 586 


$370, 703 
$12, 279 
$10, 254 


58.7 
$52, 420 


$820, 466 


$48, 057 
$15, 462 


$634, 688) 
$40, 073) 


$12, 77: 


$184, 221 
$7, 634 
$3, 360 


18.7 


$12, 429) 


$411, 811 
* $27, 514 
$8, 314 


$817, 557 
$69, 702 
$21, 194 


$438, 728 
$35, 403 
$11, 403 


44.1 
$125, 926 


$3, 128, 127 
$428, 627 
$173, 423 

69. 1 
$932, 412 


$1, 582, 047 
$150, 770 
$74, 322 


44.1 
$788, 810 


1954 





$1, 003, 176 
$76, 726 
, 976 

(45) 
$109, 432 


$915, 217 
$79, 991 
$36, 157 


(#5) 
$120, 890 


(*) 
(*) 
(*) 


$732, 872 
$45, 846 
$22, 446 


(4 5) 
$88, 837 


$645, 821 
$52, 480 
$22, 180 


$77, 795 


(*) 
(*) 
(4) 


(*) 
(*) 


$323, 456 
$18, 592 
$8, 976 


45) 
$52, 140 


$654, 295 
$53, 377 
$25, 996 


(4) 
149, 495 


$475, 084 
| $39, 377 
$19, 377 


7) 
$136, 412 


(4) 
(*) 
(*) 
(4) 
(4) 
(*) 
(4) 
(*) 
(4) 
(4) 








ABLI 


xdio ¢ 
Nel 
Op 
Net 
DIN 


e 
Net 
enera 
Net 
Net 
Per 
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Ne 
Dir 
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,BLE 2.— Total sales, profits, and dividends of selected Air Force contractors \—Con. 


| 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1983 1954 


,dio Corporation of America: ° § 
Net sales and operating revenues oil $596, 769) $690, 641) $848, 887 
Operating profit. _.....---.--- eaeesouneed $96, 394, $62,142) $67, 223) $72, 900 
Net income after taxes... --.......-- a $46, 249, $31,192) $32, 325) $35, 021 
Dividends paid per share as percent of net 

earnings per share. .......-....-.- . 2} 49. 5) 47.6 45. 2! 
Net worth Dee. 31, 1953 icapitlg tis saen i cae $215, 719 

eneral Motors: 6 8 9 
Net sales. - : $10, 027, 985 
Net income available for dividends. ---_-___-- $834, 044) $506,190) $558, 721 $598, 119 
Percent of income disbursed or accrued 64. 6} 71.7) 64.8 60. 5} -.__- 

endix Aviation:®& | 
Net sales- . - -- ‘ | $219,419; $340,540) $508, 701 $635, 544 
Operating profit before taxes s $27,695; $30,690; $50, 730 $62, 915 
Net income after taxes...........---.--------| $16,954) $11,818}. $15, 295 $17, 352! 
Dividends paid per share on common stock | | 

as percent of net earnings per share -- ------ | 
Net worth at Dee/Bl; 1088... 5. .....202-.----}....- eee 
eartatt Ce. Be.® Mile Un dene i cee... ae sil : : 


} 


80. 6| 
| 


olisman Instrument Corp.é !_________ 
VCO Manufacturing Corp.:¢ § | 
Le ee a ee ee $286, 598! $414, 783) 
Operating profits before taxes................| $31,245) $23,029 $6, 963 
Net income after taxes aie reac $12, 635} $10, 089) $3, 368 
Dividends paid per share on common stock } 
as percent of net earnings per share. --_-_--_-| 34. 0} 54. ; 85. 2 
Net worth at Dec. 31, 1953..................-}- ae $94, 180) 
erry:6 ® | | 
Net shipments $162, 454) $240,943) $396, 218 $464, 071 
Operating income - _----.----- bwin cient ==} — $19,153} $33,448) $51, 232 $51, 447) 
Net edna aiber SN ooh. oe 5.2K] $9, 588} $10,883) $13, 930 $15, 801) 
Dividends paid per share on common stock 
as percent of net earnings per share 42.3 37.2 29. 6 39.6 
Net worth at Dec. 31, 1953..............._-- . $78, 784 


| Net profits before taxes are after depreciation. 
Source: Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System, Mar. 16, 1955. 

'source: Standard & Poors Industry Surveys, Dec. 16, 1954. 

‘Not available. 

‘Cash dividends paid in last fiscal year were as follows: Boeing: $9,729,000 Curtiss-Wright $8,891,000; 
louglas $13,850,000; Lockheed $6,991,000; North American $9,446,000; Republic $2,443,000; United Aircraft 
2,502,000. Source of information re 1954 operations of these companies is Wall Street Journal or verbal 
formation from company officials. 

‘Source: Moody’s Industrials, 1954 edition. 

"Includes income-tax credits. 

‘In view of diversified business, it is not possible, from information available, to determine the effect of 
ir Force business on the net sales, operating profits or dividends. Government business versus com- 
ercial, to the extent available is set forth in a separate tabulation. Dividends paid as a percent of net. 
rnings on Air Foree contracts are not possible of segregation. 

* Separate financial data for Allison Division not available. 

Wholly owned subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corp. No separate financial data published. 
| Wholly owned subsidiary of Standard Coil Products Co., Inc. No separate financial data published. 
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TABLE 3.—Comparison of Government and contractor investment (selected 
contractors) 





ee 


Government | Contractor 


Govern- Con- investment | investment 







ment- tractor- : 
. . in fixed in fixed 
Contractor Plant location onoet = assets at assets at 


property | property Le acquisition 











cost 3 
A. Airframes: 
te x a $73, 400, 000 
DO enksiincsttinccel UE cibbendabnasdeie x x 101, 171, 000 $45, 217, 000 
WD iii cdictennnnecnc en ddbebepcankenbell am TID eee 11, 797, 000 
DOB. 5ccnccscne) SOME BOMRccacncctnunse x x 43, 843, 000 
DO. cacticadavcnccst MER b a ntlinn dicot. cpannn ay Lenten 57, 503 
Be casuice sicthn och ne dindd dtbonn lll Te ccoméinde 97, 499, 000 » 503, 000 
BG cave naddnccan} ia Rakttanstbiied xX (3) 3, 300, 000 
Lovkheed............. Burbank-Van Nuys..--- x x 15, 818, 000 50, 389, 000 
Dis iiiciteigtctiniiiiins PE OTUIER 5 wiiltine seen cee dite ah... «| looeitbistiabed 96, 825, 000 171, 00 
BR an ientuaittideaas PI 6 en eckvnnstin a. wihedecdmmuiekea 5, 800, 000 None 
Renee aod. Farmingdale and Port x x 11, 217, 000 13, 870, 000 
Washington. 
North American Regen ccntinatlnccnnpctcs 19, 299, 000 
D Columbus........-....- MS. Dssecahee 86, 000, 000 33, 622, 000 
Do. Palmdale. -- Be: in Diving 4, 835, 000 
Convair ER SIONO Din tibia china dhsdnensepee (8) 22, 577, 000 
D Fort Worth... oj, Speman nabira 72, 427, 000 27, 889, 000 
Do PaUMGale.. icocecccnsabis A: A beneebied 2, 500, 000 
Northrup | ee x x 22, 978, 000 8, 007, 000 
Do PS caticcnccnntnd BE. Wa@ituassiil 4, 000, 000 None 
B. Engines: 
Pratt & Whitney....| East Hartford...........|.........- x 147, 850, 000 175, 000, 000 
Pn ckk ctipeeebocee Indianapolis. ..........- x x 114, 412, 000 69, 500, 000 
Wright Aero.......-- Woodridge..--......---- x x 184, 065, 000 47, 625, 000 
General Electric_--_-- eal on is osc cnctaus x x 105, 052, 000 65, 000, 000 
C. Electronics: 
aw dcseanteocsanb et IE ies. i cndacctnted hchetcdvsed xX 2, 941, 000 39, 580, 000 
ED awememenwemwens Los-Angelet..6-s<scecsssfeseseeecus x 500, 000 7, 000, 000 
Westinghouse... -._..-- Pearman. NN. Viecsccccchevncccceedl x 1, 205, 000 5, 657, 000 
i idisnubanamaene TOWN BiG wie creche x 787, 000 9, 072, 000 
D. Instruments: 
Dc ncecdecis RAiled FR Th, Bsccnncusloucstnnsns x 1, 926, 000 2, 444, 000 
Kohlisman.........-- PI Ih. Matbinovinnebindenpecoins: x 12, 500, 000 3, 251, 000 
E. Fire control and other 
components: 
eV OU inpdstnsbaboses — SE TE Reotntncincins x 5, 878, 000 3, 542, 000 
mond. 
NE ct cnsecucinti EAO8 BIO. ncctiiccsddelvbsitivnbas x 191, 000 23, 611, 000 
Din cncanncnancetinavarasentbusnthmaliatiedl whines 1, 272, 593, 000 687, 950, 000 





1 Governrent-owned plant valuations are based oe actual or estimated original costs plus land and 
buil* ings or im proverrents added since World War II. 

2 The inforrr ation contained in column 6 was obtained from contractors’ latest financial statements avail- 
able to the Air Force as of March 15, 1955. Where brackets are shown in column 6, the figure represents the 
wars weer investment in fixed assets at acquisition cost without regard to location. 

ased. 
4 Government investment limited to personal property only. 
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TaBLE 4.—Dollar volume of business during contractors’ fiscal year 1953 


Tota! dollar vol- 
ume of sales dur- | Percent of current 
ing calendar year backlog ! 
1953 ! 


Govern- lcommer- Govern- \Getakintir 
ment cial ment cial 


SS 


Lockheed 

North American 

Northrop 

United Aircraft—Pratt & Whitney Division 
General Motors—Allison Division 
Curtiss-Wright—Wright-Aeronautical Division-- 
General Electric—AGT Division 

Radio Corp. of America 


1 This information was supplied by the contractors involved. The Government versus commercial back- 
hg figures represent current backlog as of approximately Mar. 15, 1955, in all cases except Westinghouse and 
AVCO. The percentages of current backlog are not necessarily equivalent to the division of sales between 
Government and commercial in 1953. The sales reported by company divisions will differ in some cases 
from total sales fcr 1953 as set forth in table 2. 

29-month figure. 

+ Refused to furnish, 

4 $187,920,000. 

§ Not available, 


NATURE OF OWNERSHIP AND COMPETITION IN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Deane. Is there any indication that some shrewd dealers— 
there seem to be some around who can move in and take over a great 
railroad—but are there any undercurrents indicating that there are 
individuals who are trying to capture the industry, or is it pretty 
independently managed, plant by plant? Are there interlocking 
directors, or other factors, which would lead you to feel that it is 
monopolistic ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not feel that it is monopolistic. 

To answer your first question, it has been reported from time 
to time that consideration was being given by certain groups to take 
certain companies over, as in the case of the railroads, which you 
mentioned. However, I have not seen that done in any case. I feel 
that that has not happened, and that the companies are widely held 
by the public, and managed by permanent managements. 

On the second question, as to whether or not the industry is monopo- 
listic, I do not think it is. They go through a period, such as during 
the Korean buildup, where everyone has about all the work they can 
handle, and they sort of quit being at each other’s throats, but the 
minute that competitors start to work in the industry, as they have 
already started to work, they compete very bitterly and, while they 
cannot compete on contracts as such because we cannot buy off the 
shelf, they are very competitive in trying to keep their labor rates 
down, their overhead rates down, to keep their man-hours per pound 
of airplane down, and other measures of efficiency which are well 
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known to us and well known in the industry. They fight very hard 
to maintain an independent and competitive position. 

I do not think there is any monopolistic tendency in the industry 
at all. 

Mr. Deane. I suppose that any appropriating committee would 
certainly think, as it began to mark up a bill, as to where should it 
increase a figure, and where should it cut a figure, and that is the 
responsibility of this committee. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS IN PROCUREMENT 


If you were sitting on this side of the table, where would you con- 
sider the soft spots in the procurement program where reasonable 
sums of money could be saved ? 

Mr. Lewis. I know quite a little about this budget request. We had 
it in preparation for several months, and during the preparation of 
the justifications we had a number of discussions with the Secretary 
of Defense on this question, and I believe that with respect to the 
accounts in which I am interested—the materiel accounts—that you 
could not reduce this budget anywhere without changing the program. 

I feel that it has run right down as of this day to the very least that 
we should have, and retain the integrity of this program. 

Mr. Deaner. The only way in which you feel money can be saved is 
for the Air Materiel Command to ride herd on these contracts, and 
the only savings which you feel can be accomplished would be in the 
cating and in the checking and auditing of the contracts which you 
let ? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe that, sir. It is a matter of doing a better job, 
and a good job of buying the program which we propose, rather than 
changing the program. 

I also know that things will happen in maybe 6 months or 8 months 
from now, and that there may be some soft spots turn up which might 
cause us to change our mind, but, as of this moment, I believe this is a 
good program. 

Mr. Deane. I believe that is all, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Secretary, 1 other statement, and 1 other ¢mes- 
tion, and then we will pass on: 

Having listened to the testimony here, I wish to say that you and 
your associates have given a clear picture of your policies and of your 
efforts in this field. 

In the first place, I am concerned that your policies clearly show 
that the Congress could well keep many, many inspectors checking the 
actual operations of this policy due to the bigness of your program. 
There are 2 or 3 figures which look like they are soft insofar as the 
operational setup is concerned in dealing with Government money. 


SPARE PARTS PROGRAM 


The first is spare parts, and things of that sort, and having them 
closely enough tied into your. actual operational Air Force, so that 
when you get into a period of shifting to some new type plane or the 
new type weapon that you are not caught with lots more of things 
which go with it than might be necessary. " r 
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The other is—and I do not see anything that would cause more need 
for checking—and that is the very approach to your appropriation 
probtems. 

I do not question your sincerity, but I shall word it this way: 


FLEXIBILITY PROVIDED BY APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


If the Air Force desire is to be sure that you get yours while the 
getting is good, I think you would follow the policy which you are 
now following in your appropriations request. First, you have 8 
breakdowns in your appropriation, and in that 8 divisions, you have 
almost carte blanche authority to shift from one thing to another with- 
in those 8 titles. The next is the millions of dollars involved in this 
program. You make a firm request and the Congress is appropriating 
to you millions and millions of dollars for things, as I pointed out 
earlier, which are not even off the drafting board, and where you have 
no specifications and which things are dependent upon developments 
in other agencies. 

If that never happens, insofar as the Congress is concerned—and 
I speak of the Congress only—the money is gone. Once we appro- 
priate the money to you, so far as the Congress is concerned, all strings 
are turned loose and that, in turn, goes into this $5 billion or $6 billion 
carryover, as it stands now. 

Then, we liave this thing of shifting from one thing which you 
plan to procure to another without coming back to Congress and open- 
ing up another great field where it is next to impossible for the Con- 
gress to keep a close check upon it. 

The next thing which I understand from what testimony I have 
heard is that in most of these major contracts where 37 percent of 
your money is spent, you set up what you consider to be a target, and 
apparently that is set up by you, and we have millions of dollars in 
this budget request of us, that in most targets that sometimes they 
are targets without your even being able to tell us that the specifications 
have been drawn. 

Mr. Lewis. That is for budgeting and estimating purposes. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what I say, but once you have asked for the 
money and Congress has given you the money, insofar as any control 
is concerned, Congress is through. It is out of our hands once we 
appropriate it. 

However, there are certain understandings with the committee, and 
certain agreements, and I do not question your sincerity in carrying 
them out, but where you have the use of billions of dollars which is 
carried in line with the justifications of the committee, the only way 
to be sure of that would be for us to make a few checks or to set up a 
system of checking on that. 'The point I make is that through your 
very appropriation process, it looks to me like the Congress needs 
quite a large staff of inspectors, so to speak, to see that the actual tie- 
down and actual use of funds is in line with the justifications here, 
because, in the first place, you have a $5 billion carryover, which is 
beyond our reach. 

You are asking for money here which once we appropriate is beyond 
our reach, and yet your actual use of it is contingent upon things in 
the future, and on the one contract which you have cited to us, instead 
of relieving my mind, it just disturbs me more. 
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I say that I wish to commend you, again, for the forthrightness in 
which this matter has been presented, and you have clearly demon- 
strated your desire and your effort, and you have presented to the 
committee a statement of policy and approach which on the face of 
it is sound, and as to how it is applied, but with so many loopholes as 
to what could happen, and you may not be there forever, and neither 
will these gentlemen here, in dealing with the biggest end of the 
Government which is going through your hands in annual expendi- 
tures my feeling is that all hands are needed, as I see it, to be sure 
that your policy is carried out. 


INCREASE IN COST OF ADDITIONAL PLANES PROCURED FROM SAME COMPANY 


There is one other question, and that has to do with the item which 
earlier I asked about where you had the contract with one of the 
companies for two-hundred-and-some-odd planes, and you gave a 
new contract to them at a new location for two-hundred-and-some-odd 
planes, at an additional cost of approximately $150,000 ? 

Mr. Lewis. It was at the same location. 

Mr. Wurrren. The same location. I want to know, again, why it 
is that where you have had a 3- or 4-year contract with the same con- 
pany, that in a new contract for the same kind of plane you have 
increased the price which you pay by $150,000. 

Mr. Lewis. I do not recall at the moment just which contract you 
have reference to. 

Mr. Wuirten. Earlier it was testified about, and I had requested 
that you bring the file here, so I could see what efforts had been made 
to get the aircraft people to reduce the price on the planes. 

General Gerriry. Mr. Whitten, we advised you on that case to the 
effect that the formal contract agreement had not been negotiated, 
and therefore we have no formal file. 

Mr. Wurrten. This again points up what I am talking about. The 
justification before us shows that you have existing contracts involv- 
ing money which the Congress has appropriated with a company 
ae has been building two or three hundred planes for several years, 

ere. 

Mr. Lewis. Not in this case, on this model. This is a new model 
airplane. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is my understanding that it was the same plane 
and I believe the testimony will bear that fact out. 

General Grrriry. We brought out the point that we had made im- 
provements in that airplane, in order to increase its effectiveness, and 
to incorporate additional characteristics into it. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I will have to admit that I have not been able to be 
present at the hearings at all times, but I would like to insist that 
insofar as what I heard here, it was to the effect that the only justifi- 
cation for it was that the same company had had a contract for sev- 
eral hundred planes a year for several years, and in your desire to 
have a plant opened up at a new location, you had given the same 
company, or.at least i had justified it before this committee, a re- 
quest for funds which would enable you to pay at a rate per unit to 
the same company for the same plane $150,000 or $160,000 more per 
unit and the testimony which I heard was in justification of the fact 
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that you wanted the new plant and the different plant at a different lo- 


cation in your operations. 4 s f 

The other facts were not testified to, but I am certain that is what 
was testified to when I was present. 

Mr. Lewis. I believe I can add something to the previous discus- 
sion in regard to this matter. The airplane in question was designed 
and developed and is being built by a company whose main plant is 
in California, and which operates a plant in another location, which 
has been in production for several years. 

A total of 72 airplanes had been produced at the main plant. We 
had several hundred on order from the main plant, but no more than 
72 had been produced. 

The first facility was not capable of producing our total require- 
ment, and the decision was made to open a second source for this 
airplane, and the company’s other plant was chosen for that purpose. 
Our budget in 1956 asks for funds to support both of those programs. 
The cost of the airplane is higher this year for this quantity of air- 
plane than we thought it would be last year, and that accounts for the 
change in the request for funds. 

The actual contracts for the second facility have not yet been 
negotiated, and we do not know what the airplane will actually cost. 
That will be the subject of negotiations which will start now in about 
3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, the point which Mr. Whitten made, as 
was brought out before in our hearings, is to the effect that when you 
came to the second plant, the estimate given us for the number of 
planes which you were going to procure from the second plant showed 
a figure substantially higher than the cost of the same plane being 
produced the original plant. 

That is what he is asking about. 

His point is: If the same company is making the same plane, al- 
though it is a different plant, why does the estimate here show a 
greater figure for the product of the second plant than is shown for 
the first plant ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am sorry, but I did not spot that as the question, and 
that is a good question, and I would be happy to answer that: 

The added cost of production in the second plant is due to the fact 
that they have startup costs, including special tooling; the application 
of the learner curve in the second source in the early production has 
already been paid for in the previous contract at the main plant. 

In other words, you are comparing the cost of the first few airplanes 
at the second facility with the cost of the second or third or fourth 
airplane contract at the first facility. 

Mr. Wurrten. I am following it up now, and that is what gets into 
this thing. You have built up your own figures, and that is what you 
asked us for prior to entering into a contract. 

The question was, If this company has been doing business with you, 
and has been making money out of it, what effort was made to get them 
to take the new job and the increased number at a different location 
at the same per unit rate? Was there any effort made, or was the 
contract primarily one of your determining how much you would 
allow them for plant investment and how much you would allow 
them for labor costs and how much you would allow for this markup, 
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and then when you get through you say, “This is what we will pay 
you” or is it a case of your negotiating to see what the companie 
will do in the way of bringing the cost down ? 

Mr. Lewis. This is a case of negotiating a price which we feel wi 
reimburse the contractor for his reasonable costs and give him a reason 
able profit on the contract. 

This happens to be a very efficient producer of airplanes in bot! 
his plants. He is a very good producer, and we feel that we will write 
a good contract for his airplane. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, it still leaves it where on the average 
an 8-percent or 9-percent return is about what.you usually figure on 
these things? 

Mr. Lewis. That is what we would have in mind when we negotiate 
this contract; that is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Whitten has raised several ques- 
tions during the hearings which have plagued this committee for years, 
As a matter of fact, I am surprised sometimes at how similar are the 
questions which he has raised to those which I raised when I first came 
on the committee. 

He is getting a first impression of it. 


SAVINGS IN PROCUREMENT 


I would like to point out that the committee has saved money on 
these contracts, and that during the last session of Congress this 
committee did have a fairly large staff of very well qualified technical 
men, men who were skilled in the aviation game, and in the buying 
game, and in the financial game, and everything else, and as a result 
of many hard months of work that they put in, they did find some 
places where money could be saved, and that was one reason we were 
able to reduce the appropriations during the past 2 years. 

I will agree with him emphatically that this committee and all 
committees of the entire Congress, both in the House and in the 
Senate, should have available for use a staff of highly skilled technical 
men, so that when we run into something in any of these hearings, 
having to do with some of the questions which Mr. Whitten has raised, 
we would have some of our own men who are skilled in production 
and plans and men who are fine men, and who are businessmen, ac- 
countants, and auditors, so that we could, if we ran into something 
which looked suspicious, send them out as a team and say “this does 
not look good to us, and you go out and tell us what the picture is.” 

I expect Mr. Whitten is correct to the effect that we could find 
some places where errors have been made, because in a program as 
large as this I think you would probably be the last one to say that 
it was perfect, and that were not some places where improvements 
could be made. 

SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT 


I agree with him emphatically in regard to the question which he 
raised about spare parts. I have been talking about spare parts for 
the last 8 or 10 years, and talked about them so much until I was almost 
ashamed to mention them, but the fact that we did go into it, and Mr. 
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Mahon will bear me out, that during all those years, when I was chair- 
man of the committee or whether he was chairman of the committee, 
we have gone into these things, and as a result, and as a part of our 
prodding there have been improvements made in the Air Force on this 
one particular thing. 


CONTROL OVER USE OF APPROPRIATIONS 


However, coming down to these appropriation requests, of course, 
you are projecting yourself into the future, and if you are going to 
jook forward to procuring a new fighter, a new bomber, or a new 
reconnaissance plane, and any one of the items involved here, you 
could not project yourself enough years in advance to tell what it is 
soing to cost. 
~ The best you can do is to take your past experience and make an 
estimate of what each one of these is going to cost, and apply that to 
the number which you expect to procure, and when you do that, you 
come in with an appropriation request. 

As a matter of policy, you have decided that, and this committee 
could—and I hope you are listening to this, Mr. Whitten—if we saw 
fit, veto the policy by denying the funds for that particular program. 

We do not lose all the control, by any means. We can veto any 
program which the Air Force puts up, and we could write into the 
language of the appropriations bill that the Air Force could not trans- 
fer any of these, and that once a program had been deprogramed, the 
Air Force could not again reprogram the money, and it would revert 
and the Air Force would have to come back and submit a new request 
for new funds for a new program. 

We could do that. 

Now, the question arises as to policy in this case: Is that the way 
todo it, or not? In years past we had what was known as contract 
authority, where they could say they were going to buy, for instance, 
1,000 planes, and that this year the first increment of that cost would 
be, taking an arbitrary figure, $15 million, and the next year they 
would come in and want $35 million, and later they would want $35 
nillion the following year, and then we would finally taper off. 

My experience, personally, and I believe it has been the experience 
of the committee, as well, was that the contract authorization was not 
the way to do it. It did not give us the entire picture, and we had no 
idea what any program was ever possibly going to cost. So, the policy 
has been adopted by the Appropriations Committee, and it includes 
Agriculture, as well as military, that we make the appropriations for 
the program, whether it is to be completed in 1 year, 5 years, or 7 years, 
and they cannot enter into a contract until that appropriation is made. 
It is just a question as to whether we were going to appropriate the 
money for the complete program, or give them contract authority. 

As far as I am concerned, I prefer the appropriation method, be- 
cause when you send the program down to our people, they will know 
whether it is going to cost them $1 billion or $11 billion; whereas, on 
a contract authorization you do not see the picture until it is all done. 

It is disturbing, as Mr. Whitten pointed out, and others of us have 
done the same thing, where you come in 1 year, and you say you 
want X millions of dollars to carry out a certain program, and the 
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following year you come in and when we get down to that program and 
we point out that last year you asked for X millions of oilaes to do 
a certain program and when we ask “What did you do?”, you say “We 
didn’t do any of that.” You say “We deprogrammed that,” and then 
immediately we say “All right, where is the money which you did not 
obligate under that program?” You state, “Well, the money is still 
here, but we applied that to another program,” and as Mr. Whitten 
pointed out, we have lost some control over something which we had 
never heard about, and perhaps we would not have appropriated 
snare for it in the first place, although most of the time we would 
ave. 

That situation is being overcome because the understanding has been 
reached there that when there is any major change in programing, 
either deprograming or reprograming, that this committee is to 
be nonition of the change so that we will know what is being done by 
the Air Force. However, we do have some controls. We have com- 
plete control if at any time a situation arises where we wish to exercise 
it. Mr. Whitten has pointed out some figures in this particular appro- 
priation presentation which he says are figures which should not be 
entered into, and all he has to do is just to offer an amendment to strike 
that out, and say “We are not going to give you this many millions 
of dollars for this program, because I do not think it is good.” 

Then, if the rest of us agree with him, you do not get that money, 
and you will not have it to work with. If we think the program is 
that sour, we will also say in the language of the report, or the bill 
itself, that no funds herein appropriated shall be used for the specific 
purpose of thus, and thus, and thus. 

That is the hard way of doing it, but when things get rough, if we 
have to get rough, it can be done just exactly that way. 

I will agree that we need more staff. If I had my way, we would 
be in the position of sitting on this side of the table and having as many 
technical men sitting behind us as you have sitting behind you, and 
sometimes you have as high as 15 or 20. 

Surely, I have been worked up about this thing a long time, too, 
Mr. Whitten. But I feel that my own personal reaction is that during 
the years while you have been gone this committee has done a pretty 
good job of riding herd on the military. As a matter of fact, some 
of them think that we have done too good a job and have cut them off 
a little too close to their pockets. But they know and you know and 
I know that if we cut them off in any one appropriation bill and they 
find themselves really hurt, they always have the right to come back in 
in a supplemental hearing during the year at any time, and if they do 
not ate enough money for some program they can come in and 
justify it. 

Having that right, I would like to see this thing get down to a little 
closer relationship. I would like to see a smaller amount of carry- 
over. I would like to see far less unobligated funds than we have 
been presented during the past year. 

You have done a fairly good job each year of cutting down those 
unobligated funds, but I feel that they could come down still further, 
and that you would have to resort, perhaps once or twice, to a supple- 
mental or a deficiency request. I think Mr. Whitten would feel better 
about it, and I know that I would. - 
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EFFICIENCY OF AIR FORCE PRICING AND CONTRACTING 


Going back to the prices that we have talked about, this committee 
was so concerned about some of the contractual operations and pro- 
curement programs that we sent Mr. Crosby, our clerk for this subcom- 
mittee, to Wright Field. He took your course of training, right along 
with your other procurement and contract people. When he came 
back he was able to give us a fairly complete and concise report as to 
just exactly the program you carried on, picturing it pretty much in 
detail as your witnesses have here today. 

After having had that experience, along with some time that I per- 
sonally put in at the Air Materiel Command looking over the practices, 
I feel this way. Of course it is complex. Of course it is big. Of 
course it is a tremendous thing to carry out. But with my lack of 
experience in procurement I was fairly well satisfied that a fairly 
good job was being done. I saw 1 or 2 places where I thought there 
could be some improvements. I made some suggestions, and I think 
all of them were carried into practice. Mr. Whitten could do the 
same. He could probably find some places where improvement was 
needed, just by being an outsider looking in and taking a fresh look 
at the situation. 

As we come to this presentation, Mr. Secretary, as we look at the 
various programs, the figures that you give here are really trying to 
project the Air Force not only months, but in some cases 2 or 3 or 4 
years ahead, so that where you estimate that plane X is going to cost 
us $214 million as you presently look at it, wine the actual contracts 
are entered into you may find that it may only cost $2 million or you 
may find that in view of some new development during the months 
from the time you first thought of the program until the time you get 
to the contract-making stage where you have had your first test flights 
and whatnot under your new policy of “fly before you buy” that what 
you thought was a new, modern thing is not, and you have found 
some gadgets you want to put into that plane, and all of those gadgets 
seem to come out to cost more and more. I have not found any that 
are any cheaper. So instead of it costing $214 million that price may 
be $3 million or $314 million; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that in these figures which were given to us 
here you are not even pretending to tell us that what you estimate the 
cost is, is what it will actually be. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. Those are our best estimates as of now. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been talking about some programs. This is 
history, but I think it might be well to point out, in case somebody 
has forgotten it, that the Korean war started in June of 1950. That 
was under another administration, because we had an election in 1952, 
and there was a change of the administration. 

You personally came in, Mr. Secretary, to the Air Force as Assist- 
ant Secretary some time after December of 1952. What date was it? 

Mr. Lewis. I was sworn in on March 27, 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that when you came into your position you, of 
course, came in as this crash program had already been developed. I 
have listened to you carefully, and I think you have been very fair. 
You have not at any time tried to point your finger at anybody as hav- 
ing made any colossal blunders, but you have realized as an avia- 
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tion production man yourself that when you get into a crash wef 
ram like this there are going to be miscalculations and mistakes, 
hat is just one of the things you expect, and it is one of the things 
you have to pay for, and the crash program has cost us more than it 
would have under the new policy of trying the thing out before you go 
into a fixed firm contract. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do want to commend Colonel Thompson on his 
presentation. I cannot remember it all, but there was quite a bit of 
dicussion about these incentive contracts. 

If my memory does not fail me, Mr. Mahon, some of that program 
was entered into by the Air Force based upon some discussion we had 
had in this committee, where we found that there were penalties 
being given but we could not see where there was any incentive for them 
to do anything cheaper. Later on this incentive type of program 
was announced as being undertaken. 

The problem of renegotiation is difficult, but I do not know how you 
are going to do it any other way when you are shooting so far in 
the future. I can see why you would like to have a fixed-price con- 
tract, because then you would know what is was going to be, by the 
time you got through, but rather than get stuck with some contract 
of some items at a high price, which we would find later might have 
been procured at a lower price if we had had renegotiation, my own 
personal viewpoint is that I would like to have some provision for 
renegotiation in every contract, so that you could go back to have a 
look-see. Then if you were stuck you could say, “Wait. Before 
we give a final settlement look at some of these figures we have devel- 
oped from what we find. We feel we are being overcharged on this.” 
If they cannot prove their case, just hang up their money and let 
them squall for it. 

Finally, there is another example of what we have been talking 
about, Mr. Whitten. As one of the examples of what Mr. Whitten 
was talking about, some of these costs that were apparently high, with 
examples being used on the downward curve of costs, it might be well 
at this point in the record to take a program which is now completed, 
which to me is one of the outstanding examples of how your cost does 
come down after you work out a lot of these things. That is the pro- 
gram on the B-36’s. That is not going into anything now, since that 
is a complete program. ‘The last one was delivered last August. 

At this point in the record I think you should set out your ex- 
erience. If you have it, what did the first batch of planes cost! 
Vhat did the second batch of planes cost? Then give your succeed- 

ing contracts and finally come out with the figure of the cost of the 
last one. 

Mr. Lewis. We will do that. 

(The information will be furnished for use of committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps that will be an example that will stand up. 
It is all past history now. They are not guessing about any of them. 
That is a fact. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. With that example we will not find as great a change 
in some of these planes, but it gives an idea of what we can very well 
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expect when we get into future production on some of these planes 
which now are coming out into the test category. 

Mr. Lewis. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, there were several other matters that 
I would have gone into, and some questions I had to ask General 
Baker as to some of the practices, but I feel for the most part we have 
covered the procurement program rather thoroughly. If later in the 
hearings something comes up we can make the inquiry to him by mail 
or by telephone and can put it in the record at a later date. 

Mr. Manon. I think, gentlemen, we have had a very profitable day. 
As we said in the beginning, we are talking about an area where most 
of the money is spent. A ‘ase proportion of the defense money for 
the Air Force is spent in this area. 


SUBJECTS OF POSSIBLE FUTURE INQUIRY 


There are some other questions which I would like to explore, but 
we will not undertake to do so at this time. In previous years we 
have had investigations by the committee staff members and others of 
procurement in the Department of Defense. I think probably it 
would be well for the Congress to ask a group of investigators to make 
anew study and an outside study of procurement practices, and make 
areport tous. It is impossible to sit in the committee room and go as 
deeply into some of these questions as we need to if we are to really 
get the fullest picture. 

Mr. Wuirren. I just want to suggest that I think what would be 
worthwhile is a check of a certain number of specific contracts, traced 
on through as against the policy. 

Mr. Manon. What you would have to do is have people go out and 
work for several months. That is what we need to do. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would say they should start from A to Z on a 
particular contract, and trace it all through. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. This kind of study would be done over a period 
of weeks and would go into intimate detail. I shall discuss that 
matin with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
Jannon. 

I am disturbed by what I understand to be considerable waste in Air 
Force procurement practices in the field of electronics in general. 
However, I am not ready at this hearing to fully explore it. I have 
some special inquiries which will be directed to the Department of 
Defense later. In doing this I want to get a good look at Department 
techniques in electronics procurement. This will be an important 
part of my request to our chairman, Mr. Cannon, to have an appro- 
priate investigation made of the whole procurement program of the 
Department of Defense. 

Throughout the hearings this year and in previous years we have 
hammered away at this problem of procurement. At a later time, 
Mr. Secretary, I think you can come back and we can ask you other 
questions. If you need to send to Wright Field for people, then you 
can send for them. - 

J am thinking of questions like this: “Why are you unable to buy 
military items more cheaply?” “What are the factors that keep all 
of these items, or nearly all of them, at a very high level ?” 
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Another question I would want to explore is related to the field of 
civilian procurement. We find that colaviaion sets have come down 
in price. Some of the electronics gadgets that the civilians use have 
come down in price. I wonder if the prices for standard and non- 
standard items of the Air Force are tending to come down in price? 
What would be the curve ? 

In other words, are you getting more for your money in defense pro- 
curement than the civilian gets for his money? Are the profits of 
industry greater on defense contracts or on nondefense contracts! [ 
think you could enlighten us some there. I think we ought to have a 
delineation of the various problems which have arisen with regard to 
specific aircraft companies. 

We could talk about Lockheed. We could talk about Boeing. We 
could talk about North American. We could talk about Convair or 
about many others, as to specific problems which have arisen and 
perhaps develop some helpful information. 

Also, as to the field of electronics, this field is getting bigger and 
bigger all the time. I think there is considerable confusion, perhaps, 
in the electronics industry. I do not know. I would like to explore 
that further when we talk about this matter again. 

Ordinarily when a man has a difficult problem he tries to find out 
about somebody else who was similar situated, and what the other 
person did about it. I should like to know if you have studied the 
procurement techniques of the Army. and if you have studied the 
procurement policies of the Navy in the field of electronics and air- 
craft and the other fields. 

I should like to know what you have learned from them or what 
they have learned from you. How much better are you doing than 
they are doing? Or how much better are they doing than you are 
doing? In other words, this is one big Government and we ought to 
apply many methods for economy, in all branches. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Air Force ought to consider the 
Navy at least as a working ally. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. This will be available to you for future 
consideration before we go into these questions again. Do you see 
my point ? 

r. Lewis. I do. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know what you have been able to do by 
reason of the experiences of the other services and the experiences of 
civilian life. When American Airlines or Eastern wants to buy air- 
planes do they do a better job of procurement than you do? Of course, 
they usually buy a standard, commercial model. I think it would be 
helpful to have some other examples of procurement contracts on 
things other than aircraft and other than guided missiles. _ 

I would like to explore in the electronics industry this question : Are 
you in some instances selecting a contractor who does not produce 
much, and do you just keep on playing ball with him and do you, per- 
haps, in your effort not to lose money on an initial contract throw 

ood money after bad? Ordinarily in civilian industry if you have 

ost on a proposition you had better take your loss quickly and change 
your procedures. I should like for you to be prepared to discuss that. 
I think it would be interesting and helpful in making a determination 
of costs if you could do so. 
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I should also like to know if you can delineate for us the amount of 
labor involved in these things. What is the percentage of the cost 
that is labor on an airframe, and what is the percentage of the cost 
that is material? Of course, with regard to these Government-fur- 
nished items in the finished aircraft, a lot of labor has gone into them. 
[think it would be interesting to know more about this labor situation. 
I think the price per hour of labor during the period of the past 10 
years would have something to do with the cost. 

’ Mr. Lewss. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we have a very considerable degree of 
inflation, apparently, as compared to the early 1940’s. 

I should like to have a better statement as to your audits. We often 
think of audits as something that happen after everything is over 
with, and if anything is stolen the horse is out of the stable anyway. As 
[understand it your audit system enables you to prevent waste. That. 
isnot as clear as it might be. I do not think it is sufficiently clear just 
what risks a contractor with whom you make a contract takes. He 
ought to take some risk. Of course, if he takes all the risk you have to 
pay a lot more for the item, in many instances. 

I think a little better statement as to this business of personnel you 
use in procurement would be helpful. We have talked about airframes 
and $1 million contracts. That is pne thing. Now, on contracts much 
smaller you have a different problem. I do not know how you handle 
your personnel on those. 

A housewife will send a child to the store to buy a loaf of bread, but 
if she wants a new automobile she probably goes along with her hus- 
band and talks to her neighbors and she experiments with different 
automobiles, driving them, and talks to different companies and so on. 
You people must use different methods in making contracts for dif- 
ferent items. I think a little better picture on that field would be 
helpful to us. 

I do not think we can spend too much time on this field, because the 
slightest saving percentagewise on the huge procurement program 
would be a very considerable saving to the American taxpayer. Dur- 
ing the late 1940’s the percentage of saving, if it were small, with 
regard to the procurement, would have amounted to very little, but 
now we are at a high level of military spending and we probably are 
going to continue it for years. The importance of saving on the pro- 
curement dollar is much greater now than it has ever been in a nonwar 
period. I think you will agree with that situation. 

Mr. Lewis. I understand. * 


CONTRACT AUDIT 


Mr. Guerre. Mr, Chairman, in response to your reference to con- 
tract audit activities, I should like to place the following statement in 
the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


THE ROLE OF THE CONTRACT AUDITOR IN PROCUREMENT 


Within the Air Force we believe that a strong well-rounded audit program, 
suited to a decentralized pattern of operations, is a necessary and vitally impor- 
lant part of adequate internal control and effective financial management. Title 
IV of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, recognized the importance 
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of internal audit and made specific provision for the establishment of an interna] 
audit organization in the Department of Defense and the military departments, 

Auditing of Air Force procurement contracts is conducted by a centralized 
organization under direction of the Auditor General who reports directly to the 
Comptroller, Headquarters, USAF. This organization has worldwide responsi- 
bility and operates largely on a site audit basis. 

The role of the contract auditor in Air Force procurement is an outstanding 
example of a very constructive relationship between the Air Force procurement 
organization and the Air Force Auditor General organization. Auditing of pro. 
curement contracts is carried on at 71 resident offices located at contractors’ 
plants and 23 branch offices strategically located so as to afford prompt services 
to the various air materiel areas, depots, and procurement district offices con- 
cerned with the procurement program. On December 31, 1954, the contract audit 
functions were manned by 1,075 civilians and 93 military personnel. 

At the present time there are over 14,000 prime contracts under the audit cogni- 
zance of the Auditor General. These contracts have an aggregate face value of 
$35.4 billion and an uninvoiced dollar balance at December 31, 1954, of $12.9 
billion. 

During fiscal year 1954 the Auditor General audited procurement contracts at 
contractors’ plants in the amount of $9.2 billion. Over 6,000 reports were issued 
to procurement officials as a result of these audits. 

The work of the Auditor General in the field of procurement auditing is divided 
into four major categories as follows: 

1. Surveys and evaluations of adequacy of contractors’ records and pro- 
cedures. 

2. Audits of cost-reimbursement-type contracts, 

8. Audits of fixed-price contracts subject to price redetermination and 
review of contractors’ cost proposals. 

4. Audits of costs claimed under terminated contracts. 

With respect to surveys and evaluations of the adequacy of contractors’ records 
and procedures for ascertaining costs under Air Force contracts, the importance 
of a carefully planned survey, performed with the active assistance of the con- 
tractors’ personnel, cannot be overemphasized. The primary purpose of such a 
survey is to determine the extent to which reliance for accurate costs can be 
placed upon the contractors’ accounting records, procedures, and internal con- 
trols. The results of a survey furnish valuable information to procurement 
personnel responsible for contract negotiations. Surveys are also important in 
the audit of costs under existing contracts, as a means of determining areas 
where concentrated audit effort is needed and areas where such effort is not re 
quired, thus conserving many audit man-hours. 

In connection with cost reimbursement type contracts, all claims thereunder 
are subject to audit. During production under contracts calling for reimburse- 
ment of contract costs by the Government (ordinarily with a fixed fee added) 
the contractor submits, in the form of public vouchers, claims for the costs 
incurred in performing his contract. Auditors examine these claims in relation 
to the cost-determining provisions of the contract itself, and also in relation to 
the adequacy of the contractor’s accounting system to produce reliable costs. 
Audit personnel may refuse to recommend the approval of costs claimed by the 
contractor if they believe such costs are unreasonable or otherwise improp:t, 
advising the administrative contracting officer, in writing, their reasons for 
such action. 

If the contracting officer concurs with the auditor that the cost item should 
be suspended or disapproved, he so advises the contractor. Where differences of 
opinion exist between the contracting officer and the auditor, statements are 
submitted by the contracting officer and by the auditor to the next higher echelon 
for review and advice. 

In the event that the auditor believes the final decision rendered by the admin- 
istrative contracting officer is contrary to the best interests of the Air Force 
and of importance because of the amount involved or the principle established, 
he prepares a full statement of the facts and forwards it to the Auditor General 
for discussion with procurement authorities at a higher level. 

Audits of costs supporting contractors’ proposals for new prices (under con- 
tracts providing for price redetermination at a stated point of contract comple 
tion) represent an important element in the work of the Auditor General. Such 
audits have two general objectives—first, to evaluate the accuracy of the costs 
reported by the contractor to the date of his proposal for revised prices, and 
second, to appraise the contractor’s estimate of costs subsequently to be incurred 
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in completing his contract. In audits of this kind the end result is a formal 
report addressed to the responsible procurement official, which contains the 
Air Force auditor’s recommendations and comments on the contractor’s experi- 
enced and anticipated costs. 

During the year ended December 31, 1954, the face amount of price redetermina- 
tion contra¢ts audited aggregated $6.9 billion. 

From time to time, as a result of program changes, the Air Force finds it 
necessary to terminate contracts for the convenience of the Government. prior to 
completion. It is Government policy in such instances to recompense the con- 
tractor for costs incurred under the contract prior to termination, and for cer- 
tain other allowable expenses incurred after termination. Complex accounting 
questions often arise under these circumstances, and procurement officials look 
to the Auditor General for assistance and advice in resolving these problems. 
As in the ease of audits of contractors’ price redetermination proposals, the end 
result of auditing the costs supporting a contractor’s termination claim is a 
formal report prepared by the Air Force auditor in which a specific recommenda- 
tion is made as to the propriety of each element of cost included in the totab 
claim. 

As previously mentioned, over 6,000 audit reports on the various types of pro- 
curement contracts referred to previously were issued by the Auditor General 
during the year ended December 31, 1954. Cost reductions based upon the 
auditors’ findings, as set forth in these reports exceeded $500 million. 

While the primary responsibility of Auditor General contract audit personnel 
is the furnishing of advisory information on contract costs to procurement 
oficials, the nature of their work imposes other related responsibilities. For 
example, the Air Force auditor may encounter situations in which excessive 
costs are being incurred to such an extent as to indicate possible unsatisfactory 
contract performance, due to such causes as poor planning, inadequate supervi- 
sion, retention of surplus manpower resulting in excessive idle time, or in- 
efficient purchasing practices. In circumstances of this kind it is the auditor’s 
duty to inform the procurement personnel having the responsibility for corrective 
action. 

The Auditor General has adopted modern and progressive methods of audit 
under which the greatest possible reliance is placed upon the contractor’s 
accounting methods. Such methods require some detailed checking but this is 
confined to areas carefully selected with full knowledge of the contractors’ 
problems and operations and accounting deficiencies. 

Evaluation of the reliability of the contractor’s accounting methods and the 
selection of individual transactions for audit alike require the exereise of the 
highest type of audit judgment, which can be acquired only through training and 
experience. 

Auditor General representatives cooperate with the contractors’ internal audit 
staffs in all phases of their audit, and every effort is made to avoid duplication 
of audit effort in those instances where the contractor’s internal auditors or 
independent public accountants have recently verified accounts, cost elements, 
or procedures which are subject to review by the Air Foree contract auditor. 
However, no matter how much reliance may be, placed upon the work of the 
contractors’ own auditors and publie accountants, responsibility for determina- 
tions as to the admissibility of costs remains entirely with the Air Force contract 
auditor and the contracting officer. 

The Air Foree contract cost auditor and the contracting officer work closely 
as a team and there is continuous cross-channeling of information between the 
two. The auditor protects the contracting officer against approval of improper 
claims for which he might Tater be held liable and the contracting officer, on 
his part, eontinually furnishes the auditor with data and interpretations which 
are of great assistance in making final audit determinations. 

There is also very close cooperation on the part of the Air Force Audit organi- 
zation and the General Accounting Office on auditing of procurement contracts. 
Improvements in the Auditor General program have been recognized by the 
General Accounting Office. Today, for the most part, the General Accounting 
Office is devoting its efforts in the audit of Air Force contracts to a periodic 
review of the Auditor General program at field installations. 

The audit agencies of the three military departments are operating under 
an arrangement which provides for one audit agency to have delegated authority 
and responsibility for all defense contract audit work to be performed at a con- 
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tractor’s plant. The primary purpose of audit coordination is to reduce the 
overall cost of contract auditing, and to confine to one military department the 
use of the contractor’s accounting records. There were 988 contractors’ plants 
under the audit coordination program as of December 31, 1954. 


Mr. Gitetre. Mr. Chairman, I believe the committee would also 
ke particularly interested in the activities of the General Accounting 
Ofte in the area of Air Force procurement. I therefore submit the 
following statement : 


1. Since May 1952 pursuant to Public Law 784, 8ist Congress, the General 
Accounting Office has carried on a continuous survey of Air Force procurement 
policies and procedures as exercised by the Air Materiel Command, covering 
all phases of procurement, contracting, and administration of contracts by AMC 
field activities. This GAO survey includes a review of the internal audit controls 
for which the Auditor General of the Air Force is responsible. 

2. In pursuance of this objective, the Dayton regional office of the General 
Accounting Office has stationed a detachment of personnel at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base in the same building in which the Directorate of Procurement 
and Production of AMC conducts all its activities. The function of this par. 
ticular office is to obtain information on specific questions for the General 
Accounting Office in Washington. These questions are normally on individual 
contracts and do cover consideration of requirements, awards, redetermination, 
or any other matters incidental to the award of specific contracts. If, during 
the course of obtaining information, there is an apparent or indicated failure 
on the part of the Air Force to properly protect the interest of the Government, 
such instances are reported to the General Accounting Office and authority is 
obtained to investigate the matter in greater detail. The results of such inves. 
tigations are then forwarded to the General Accounting Office which in turn calls 
them to the attention of the Air Force for corrective action where required. 

3. The General Accounting Office maintains approximately 20 regional offices 
in the United States and additional offices overseas whose activities include 
procedural reviews and audits of Air Force field procurement activities and 
administration of Air Force contracts, whose responsibilities are similar to those 
described above for the Wright-Patterson office of the Dayton region. Several 
of these regional offices have personnel physically stationed in the major Air 
Force airframe and engine plants, where the workload permits, to carry out the 
above functions, on a continuing basis, as they pertain to the specific contracts 
in those facilities. 

4. In addition, the Air Force Audit Branch of the General Accounting Office 
is stationed at the Air Force Finance Center in Denver, Colo. The responsibility 
of this office is to make a desk audit of all expenditures under Air Force contracts 
in addition to expenditures for travel of military personnel, etc. When questions 
as to propriety of expenditures are raised by the Air Force Audit Branch, such 
questions are referred to the appropriate regional office which conducts investi- 
gations until the matter is rectified. 


Mr. Manon. Let me thank you again. I think some of your wit- 
nesses did a perfectly splendid and commendable job. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Some of them show a grasp of your overall policies 
and techniques which is especially retrouliig and encouraging. | 
want to commend all of you for your cooperation and for your assist- 
ance. I know you went to a lot of trouble to try to make plain to us 
matters that are not too easy of explanation. 

Mr. Lewis. Correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

General Bogart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(Note.—Subsequent to the foregoing hearing the following information was 
received :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 31, 1955. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Subcommittee on Department of the Air Force Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your letter of March 16 regarding the 
general response to questions and observations you presented near the end of the 
hearing. 

Iam attaching to our reply, including a number of details which I believe may 
be helpful to you. The attachment responds to specific questions which you 
asked, and is, I believe, also responsive generally to the ideas that were conveyed 
by your general comments. 

The Air Force appreciates the opportunity to be heard on our procurement 
policies and practices, and I am confident that the hearings did much to enhance 
mutual understanding between your committee and the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 


ROGER LEWIS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


Question: Why are you not able to buy military items more cheaply? What 
are the factors that keep all these items, or nearly all of them, at a very high 
level ? 

Answer: There are numerous reasons why we cannot buy military items more 
cheaply. For example, the cost of commercial items is greatly reduced by mass 
production. Purely military items are not produced in mass quantities normal 
to commercial items ; therefore, cost is increased because tooling and other start- 
ing costs must be amortized over a smaller quantity of items. 

Reliable performance of military items under most adverse conditions requires 
better engineering, higher-quality production, and better materials than would 
be necessary for normal commercial consumption. The failure of a television 
set, a toaster, or an air-conditioning system may be inconvenient, but the conse- 
quences would probably not be serious. However, the failure of an aircraft, an 
engine, or an electronic fire-control system during use can result in most serious 
onsequences, such as a loss of lives or an expensive aircraft or failure of an 
important mission. 

Another factor is the need for maintaining superiority in military weapons. 

0 maintain superiority, we must rapidly adopt new inventions and scientific 
advances and this often results in modifications to weapons while in production. 
Since these modifications interrupt production runs, the cost-saving advantage 
of long production runs is lost to us. 

The complexity of modern weapons far exceeds, and cannot be found, in com- 
mercial products. The complex production and engineering problems in pro- 
lucing military items such as an aircraft with a compatible engine, compatible 
‘lectronie navigation system, and fire-control system results in costs which are 
hot found in commercial production. 

Question: Another question I would want to explore is related to the field 
f civilian procurement. We find that television sets have come down in price. 
Nome Of the electronic gadgets that civilians use have come down in price. I 

onder if the prices for standard and nonstandard items of the Air Force are 
tending to come down in price. What would be the curve? 

Answer: 1. The prices of both standard and nonstandard items of the Air 
force do come down in price. Examples of price reduction in the airframe field 
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(which can be considered nonstandard) have previously been given in the record, (b 
Some examples of Air Force standard items in the electronics field are as follows. & are ' 
Gove 
Sah hc lai i A ah. ssa aemtismimseneinahinseiininenintteasiilinn ciate 
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Contract No. | Quantity Unit price scree 
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2. The examples given in previous testimony, and those given directly above, allow 
show price reductions which stem from both efficiency during performance ani borre 
the absorption of starting load costs for engineering and tooling on the first orders, "P™! 
If such starting load costs are excluded, it is estimated that the curve for price Qa 
reduction from the beginning of the first order to the end of the last order for bigee 
the same item (airframe equipment or electronics) would approximate a 90-per- elect 
cent learner’s curve. weta 














8. Military items are not bought in such mass quantities as commercial items, An 
If these same items were produced like television sets, by the millions, the prices Worl 
would be substantially lower. proct 

Question: In other words, are you getting more for your money in defense for m 
procurement than the civilian gets for his money? Are profits of industry greater of th 
under defense contracts or on nondefense contracts? I think you could enlighten — 
us some there. es 

Answer: Military-item profit, as a percentage of sales, is lower than for con- 7 
mercial items. For 8 aircraft companies their average net profit after taxes overam ‘"S | 
an 8-year period (1946-53) was 2.24 percent of sales as compared to 4.5 percent abou 
for 6 automotive companies, 11.96 percent for 5 chemical companies, 7.03 percent majo 
for 7 machinery companies, 4.87 percent for 4 rubber companies, and 6.62 percent = ™ 
for 6 steel companies. Pre 

Although comparative defense versus commercial figures are not available to us oan 
in a specific company or industry, the above comparison of a predominantly bs a 
defense aircraft industry with the other predominantly commercial industries 7 ti 
indicate that profits on commercial sales are substantially greater than profit : 
allowed on military sales. a : 

Question: I think we ought to have a delineation of the various problems whicl ie 


have arisen with regard to specific aircraft companies. We could talk about neve 
Lockheed. We could talk about Boeing. We could talk about North Americat 


We could talk about Convair or about many others, as to specific problems which a 
have arisen and perhaps develop some helpful information. BB lem ' 

Answer: In our experience, we have rarely encountered a situation that | Th 
unique to one airframe contractor. Problem areas have developed as a patter! ‘ 
that usually is common to the industry. The following are illustrative, although re 
net necessarily all inclusive, of recurring problems which have been encounteret is 


in our negotiations with airframe contractors: their 

(a) There has been a continuous difference of opinion between the aircraft 
industry and the Air Force as to what constitutes a fair profit allowance on Ail dene 
Force contracts. Industry’s position is that the percentage of profit allowed i a tel 
relation to sales is below the general industry average. It is true that the profi - “— 
allowance is lower than that in commercial business ; however, the Air Force | 


civili 


position is that the return on net worth on defense business has been higher thal 5 
in the commercial field. We believe that the Air Force position on profit rate in a 
is sound. In this connection it should be noted that, as we move to a reductioay | d | 
in the volume of business to be placed, we are already being confronted b agi 
demands for higher profit rates from those contractors whose volume has drop order 
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(b) In connection with the negotiation and performance of our contracts we 
gre constantly confronted with requests by contractors for the furnishing of 
government-owned facilities. Our policy has been to furnish such facilities only 
where the need therefor is conclusively demonstrated. Requests afte exhaustively 
greened. Government facilities are not furnished when existing open capacity 
on either the prime or subcontractor level exists. Our administration of this 
policy will continue to be tight. s 

(c) The armed services procurement regulation requires that, in cost type and 
on redeterminable fixed-price type contracts, the approval of the contracting 
officer is required to sustain a charge of the premium portion of overtime, extra- 
pay shifts, and multishifts. Contractors are objecting to the approval require- 
ment with respect to the use of multishifts on the basis that such use is a 
prerogative of management. We insist on the right to such approval because the 
use of multishifts is a relevant factor in maintaining a sound mobilization base, 
consistent with existing Department of Defense policy on the subject. In addi- 
tion, we believe it unwise to confer unrestricted authority on contractors to use 
such shifts which may involve significant costs which the Government will be 
obligated to pay. 

(d) Differences with industry have existed for some time with respect to the 
allowability of certain items of cost under defense contracts such as interest on 
borrowings, advertising, contributions afid donations, and general research 
expense. 

Qasetion Also, as to the field of electronics, this field is getting bigger and 
bigger all the time. I think there is considerable confusion, perhaps, in the 
electronics industry. I do not know. I would like to éxplore that further when 
we talk about this matter again. 

Answer: The technical advances in the field of electronics since the end of 
World War II have been immensé and have had a Considerable impact on military 
procurement of electronic items. In order to place production of electronic items 
for military use in proper perspective and to compare it With the overall growth 
of the electronic industry over approximately the past 7 years, there follows a 
comparison of the combined civilian (*adio ahd television) and military produc- 
tion in dollar value. 

About the middle of the year 1944 the total effort of the electronics industry 
was devoted to military production and the peak dollar Value at this time was 
about $4% billion. At this period, there were about 260 manufacturers producing 
major electronics equipment. Following the war, the peak electronics production 
in mid-1948 totaled about $1% billion; of this total, approximately $1.25 billion 
was production for civilian use and about $0.25 billion was for military wse. 
Proceeding in time to about June 1950, the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the 
defense rearmament program reversed the ratio of military-civilian production. 
By the end of 1953, there were approximately 600 manufacturers producing at an 
all time high of about $6 billion ; of this amount about $4 billion was for military 
use and about $2 billion for civilian use. The greatly increased number of firms 
resulted in sharp competition for the expanded market. 

It can be seen from these figures that the production of military requirements 
increased over a period of approximately 5 years to a volume roughly 16 times 
that which it had been. Within this same 5-year period production for civilian 
consumption also increased. This tremendous expansion created a serious prob- 
lem from the standpoint of both skilled labor and engineering personnel. 

The significant advances in the state of the art, in addition to the general 
expansion of production, considerably increased our difficulties in programing 
for military requirements. 

Immediately subsequent to World War II the electronics industry turned 
their development efforts and their production toward the immense and lucrative 
civilian market. The decreased military electronic requirements, and the 
demand by the public for the latest electronics devices, such as television, caused 
‘natural tendency for the industry to lose interest in the development and 
production of military typés of equipments. At the time when the military 
demand by dollar value was at a low point the demand for higher performance 
‘quipments for faster and higher flying aircraft was increasing. Produceéts, 
in order to meet the more rigid performance requirements, faced a néw era 
I development and production for the military. A new outlook on the part of 
figineers who had solved World War II types of problems was necessary in 
order to direct their efforts to the solution of the problems inherent in high- 
altitude, high-speed, long-range Air Force. 
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In short, about 95 percent of electronics equipment requirements generated py 
the Air Force during the past 5 years are for equipment far advanced over 
World War II equipment. The Air Force feels that the most serious problems 
brought about by the tremendous increase in production, and significant advances 
in the state of the art, are, for the most part, behind us and that we are making 
adequate progress in this‘complex field. 

Question: Ordinarily when a man has a difficult problem he tries to find out 
about somebody else who was similarly situated, and what the other person did 
about it. I should like to know if you have studied the procurement techniques 
of the Army, and if you have studied the procurement policies of the Navy in 
the field of electronics and aircraft and the other fields. 

I should like to know what you have learned from them or what they have 
learned from you. How much better are you doing than they are doing? 0; 
how much better are they doing than you are doing? In other words, this is 
one big Government and we ought to apply many methods for economy, in aj 
branches. 

Answer: The top-level forum of cooperation and coordination between the 
Air Force, Navy, and Army are the meetings of the Procurement Secretaries 
of the three services. These meetings are held regularly to discuss problems and 
to exchange views on policy matters. The next basis of cooperation on pro- 
curement problems is the Armed Services Procurement Regulation Committee, 
Each of the three services furnishes representation on this committee, which 
is chaired by the Department of Defense. Working groups of the three services, 
in the form of subcommittees, cover in considerable detail the methods and 
procedures developed by any one of the services which may be adopted by the 
others. The Armed Services Procurement Regulation (ASPR) is the primary 
Defense Department implementation of procurement statutes. Close relation- 
ship is maintained and departmental views are exchanged to a considerable 
extent in the promulgation of the ASPR. 

At the staff level, both in Washington and at Air Materiel Command, there 
are frequent discussions between the three services. These discussions are on 
both formal and informal basis. It is a routine occurrence for Air Force people 
either to see or to phone their counterparts in the Army and Navy, to find out 
what they are doing on a particular problem of common interest. Often the 
Army or Navy can and does furnish valuable assistance which benefits the Air 
Force, and vice versa. 

Periodic meetings are held between the top procurement people at the Air 
Materiel Command and the top procurement people from the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Navy for the specific purpose of exchanging views, ideas, and 
actual experiences. 

The Air Force has conducted two specific studies within the last few years 
of the Army and Navy methods of procurement. One of these studies, which 
was completed in August 1952, was a comparison of our practices with those of 
the Navy. Another study of considerably larger scope was begun in January 
1954. We looked into Army and Navy procurement with the specific purpose 
of determining what they were doing that was different from what we were 
doing, and whether we might apply some of their procedures to the improve- 
ment of our own. We did get some beneficial ideas which we adopted. For 
example, as a result of our look at the Navy, we now place considerably more 
emphasis on the use of blanket purchase orders to reduce budgeting and ac- 
eounting costs and delays at local procurement level. 

On the other hand the expansion of number of items cataloged for local pul: 
chase which was first accomplished by the Air Force is being adopted by the 
Army and Navy. The Navy has just recently studied our system for the con- 
duct of facility capability surveys of firms competing for Air Force business. 
The Army has already examined this system, and we understand that both 
of these services plan to adopt certain features of the system. The Air Force 
has not hesitated to adopt the better procurement techniques practiced by the 
Army and Navy in effect prior to establishment of the Air Force as a separate 
department. 

On the other hand the Navy has decided to adopt the basic agreement ¢00- 
cept which was developed by the Air Force. The basic agreement is an instr: 
ment which sets forth certain agreed-upon clauses which are incorporated into 
specific contracts by reference. It eliminates the necessity for protracted ne 
gotiation on numerous points in each specific contract. 

We believe the Air Force and Navy, particularly in connection with aircraft 
and related procurement, have gone far to achieve economy and efficiency by 
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agreeing upon the single service plant cognizance concept in relation to audit, 
inspection, and security. 

A comparatively new technique in Government purchasing which is now used 
not only by the Air Force but also by the Army and Navy was adopted from 
the experience of industry. This is the cash purchasing method of obtaining 
some of our inexpensive items on a local purchase basis. This cash purchasing 
method is comparable in its operation to the petty cash system used in industry. 
Through its use a considerable amount of clerical and administrative work has 
been eliminated while at the same time controls are maintained to prevent abuse. 

Question: I would like to explore in the electronics industry this question : 
Are you in some instances selecting a contractor who does not produce much 
and do you just keep on playing ball with him and do you, perhaps, in your effort 
not to lose money on an initial contract throw good money after bad? 

Ordinarily in civilian industry if you have lost on a proposition, you had better 
take your loss quickly and change your procedures. I should like for you to be 
prepared to discuss that. I think it would be interesting and helpful in making 
a determination of costs if you could do so. 

Answer : It is definitely not the practice of the Air Force to select contractors 
in the electronics field who do not produce. The Air Force deals with approxi- 
mately 400 contractors in the electronics field. The largest part of this industry 
is included in the mechanized bidders’ list which is utilized for selection of 
sources to be solicited in various negotiated electronics procurements. In every 
case where competition is possible a represenative group of responsible con- 
tractors is selected for solicitation of competitive proposals and negotiation. 
Before award, every effort is made, such as through the use of the facility-capabil- 
ity report system and AMC experience to avoid making awards to contractors who 
have an unsatisfactory performance record. 

The facility-capability survey consists of an on-site examination of the con- 
tractor’s production facilities, engineering capability, and financial resources. 
Other factors such as previous performance experience as a Government con- 
tractor, facility loading (backlog commitments), and general business reputa- 
tion are also carefully considered. Facility-capability surveys are conducted by 
Air Force personnel possessing training and experience in the particular aspects 
which they must evaluate and report upon. 

It is not our policy or practice to continue with the completion of unsuccess- 
ful projects merely because we have made an initial investment of funds 
therein. 

Question: I should also like to know if you can delineate for us the amount 
of labor involved in these things. What is the percentage of the cost that is 
labor on an airframe, and what is the percentage of the cost that is material? 
Of course, with regard to these Government-furnished items in the finished air- 
craft, a lot of labor has gone into them. I think it would be interesting to know 
more about this labor situation. I think the price per hour of labor during the 
period of the past 10 years would have something to do with the cost. 

Answer: An aircraft industries survey, made in 1953, depicts a typical cost 
ee of the aircraft dollar under the first two stages of an aircraft project 
as follows: 


For the first For the first 
few planes | production 


(prototypes) run 


‘Includes rent, utilities, maintenance, property taxes, and administrative overhead. 


Negotiation records shows that in 1944 labor hourly wage rates on Air Force 
contracts ranged approximately as follows: On manufacturing, from $1.09 to 
$1.24; on tooling, from $1.20 to $1.60; and on engineering, from $1.31 to $1.63. 
The report issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on employment and earnings 
it the aireraft industry for 1954 indicate the following: 


~ 


*Source: Standard and Poors Industry Survey, dated December 16, 1954. 
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Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Earnings 

(Includes Overtime Premiums) (Includes Overtime Premiums) 
Aircraft Aircraft 
Year and month: and parts | Year and month: and parts 
a erie oe epniatanet $1. 38 WE cen tetehpeceatetsak nk are $54. 98 
| __Saah  e = e Pte 1. 49 a, RRR ILD T Caley Ce 5 C5) 61. 21 
Ra diniairsssueniienininid-igutnaeageaninndns 1. 57 A ee alah headset abel atte dale 63. 69 
nici piicesakcndca’-abimateanih cneinadtate 1. 64 TS Soa. ances dh dp lesb ental 68. 39 
INIRE A cesapdbennniaiasaetenioameiel a ae EE ens ices: sini vider alien 78. 40 
ENR Car IE SAE IE 1.90 TD chee ad Sade Ue tdemse 81. 70 
PN anh Bal nde cec nap ceaidend 2. 00 TO eich tis hati albdad 83. 80 

1954 1954 
IIIT. ia cccenacinihiniaconiiahe a aa COMBE sis ik 83. 23 
TOI Denies hic atin 2. 07 PORPUR IG... onde 85. 28 
Nn te a oases 2. 06 weeree lace 84. 46 
RE sas concent caietee 2. 06 MOO si sik ks chee bekady 83. 43 
Gite i hms mie bidity itt 2. 06 I ash pstcesnicode dabieecebno telat 83. 84 
ade ct ni tienen 2.08 CUR ah i Sitti cche 84. 86 
isin nea hiniiencae eae 2. 08 JM Su ue ce -kihodh Se debelin 84. 66 
BOM ies be ih. 2.09 AUGER. oe ee ska 85. 27 
September_____________ 2.10 September______.--_~_-_ 85. 68 
etter 22 eel Le 2.10 OCR. Lik ce clk 85. 47 
TWrowetet tS 2.12 November-___......_-_- 1 87. 34 
Decetaber: 2.12 December_-_-_.....-----_ 87. 77 
1 Revised. 


Source: BLS, Employment and Earnings. 


Question: I should like to have a better statement as to your audits. We 
often think of audits as something that happen after everything is over with, 
and if anything is stolen the horse is out of the stable anyway. As I understand 
it your audit system enables you to prevent waste. This is not as clear as 
it might be. 

Answer: The contracting officer uses the auditor and audits in many ways to 
assist in the prevention of waste. The auditor is the principal techncial ad- 
viser on accounting matters in connection with contract pricing activities of 
the contracting officer. 

In placing procurement with an unknown contractor the auditor is asked 
to ascertain whether the proposed contractor’s accounting system is adequate 


for administration of the proposed type of contract and to make recommenda: § 


tions for necessary changes therein in order to eliminate unnecessary contract 
administration expenses and difficulty in ascertaining the true costs of contract 
performance. 

In connection with the use of progress payments in procurements with 4 
new contractor, the auditor is also asked to ascertain if the proposed contractor's 
accounting system is adequate for administration of progress payments and 
make recommendations for changes if necessary. In addition, an audit is also 
obtained on the first progress payment voucher to ascertain whether the costs 
against which progress payments will be made are legitimate costs under the 
contract. This prevents waste by making sure that progress payments are made 
incident to the costs incurred in contract performance only and not because of 
other business expenditures of the contractor. 

Under cost reimbursement type contracts, vouchers are audited and recon: 
mendations made to the contracting officer for nonpayment of unallowable 
costs in accordance with contract cost principles. This prevents waste by di 
rectly eliminating payments to contractors for such costs. 

Upon request of the contracting officer, contractor cost data statements il 
connection with fixed price type contracts are audited for accuracy of cost 
allocations and recommendations as to validity and propriety of costs. This 
assists the contracting officer at the time of initial price negotiations or sub 
sequent repricing negotiations in eliminating unnecessary contractor costs and 
obtaining better prices in such negotiations. In addition, in order -to avoid 
unnecessary expense of audits, the contracting officer, in all cases whereil 
audit is contemplated asks the auditor whether or not in his opinion, based 
on past experience with the contractor, an audit is necessary. This prevents 
waste through elimination of unnecessary administrative expense. 

An expanded statement of the role of the contract auditor in procuremet! 
appears on page 1598 of the record. 
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Question: I do not think it is sufficiently clear just what risks a contractor 
with whom you make a contract takes. He ought to take some risk. Of course, 
if he takes all the risk you have to pay a lot more for the item, in many instances. 

Answer: In general, Air Force contractors are faced with the same risks that 
are inherent in the operation of any business. In most of our purchase trans- 
actions we enjoy the benefits of competition. However, in the case of aircraft, 
engines, and other complex equipment, where the large dollar volume is, the 
normal competitive forces which tend to drive prices down are not present. We 
are, therefore, forced, as a substitute for competition, to employ contract tech- 
niques which are designed to obtain for us fair and reasonable prices. These 
techniques are also dictated by the fact that the very newness and complexity 
of these equipments make accurate forecasting of costs extremely difficult. The 
numerous changes and improvements which are necessarily introduced into pro- 
duction to achieve better performance, safety in flight, and producibility add 
to this difficulty. All of these factors, when combined with the long-term pro- 
duction involved in our contracts for complex items, would cause the contractor 
to build into his price a cushion for contingencies to cover uncontrollable fac- 
tors which may never occur. In such event the Government would be paying 
excessive prices. Our contract techniques are aimed at removing the need for 
the contractor to build into his price these contingent costs. The Air Force does 
not eliminate risk, but reduces and shares in such risks. 

In the field of complex military equipment there are special business risks 
which a defense contractor faces. A contractor who specializes in highly com- 
plex military equipment must build up a specialized plant and a highly special- 
ized personnel organization. He has no assurance with respect to the amount 
of business he will receive to support and keep his organization in continued 
operation. There are peaks and valleys in defense production and a contractor 
specializing in military equipment must keep his organization and plant intact 
in the hope of getting further business even though at the time he is not using 
all of his potential capacities. Also, a contractor may establish a high potential 
capacity to produce a military item and not be successful in getting quantity pro- 
duction, which leaves him with production capacity that may be difficult to 
transform into commercial use. 

A contractor may develop a highly complex plant to produce an item for which 
there appears to be great need on the part of the Military Establishments. 
Changing conditions may eliminate the need for this item and the contractor 
finds himself with idle capacity which cannot easily be used for commercial 
production, especially if the item is primarily for military use. In the event of 
cancellation of his contracts he is subject to special contract termination pro- 
visions which are much less favorable than those contained in commercial con- 
tracts. If he is specializing in a highly complex military item, he is not likely 
to have a substantial civilian market to support him in the event military pro- 
grams are reduced. 

Another risk, and a real one, is incurred by a contractor who overestimates 
his technical capability to produce a new and complex item. This is particularly 
true where he is working against performance specifications which involve an 
advance in the state of the art. A contractual commitment to undertake such a 
venture, followed by failure, is serious from a financial standpoint as well as 
damaging to the firm’s reputation. 

Question: “I think a little better statement as to this business of personnel 
you use in procurement would be helpful. We have talked about airframes and 
$1 million contracts. That is one thing. Now, on contracts much smaller you 
mre a different problem. I do not know how you handle your personnel on 
those, 

A housewife will send a child to the store to buy a loaf of bread, but if she 
wants a new automobile she probably goes along with her husband and talks 
to her neighbors and she experiments with different automobiles, driving them, 
and talks to different companies and so on. You people must use different 
methods in making contracts for different items. I think a little better picture 
on that field would be helpful to us.” 

Answer: Air Force procurement is divided into two broad categories: “Local 
purchase” and “central procurement.” “Local purchase” is the purchase of ma- 
terials, supplies, and nonpersonal services by an Air Force installation for its 
own use. There are approximately 135,000 items on local purchase status at pres- 
ent. These are nonmilitary, commercially available, off-the-shelf type items. 
“Central procurement” is the procurement of consolidated Air Force requirements 
of materials, supplies, or services by the Air Materiel Command and the air ma- 
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teriel areas and depots under its jurisdiction. The items on central procurement 
are those requiring maintenance of certain stock levels for use in the event of 
war, are more complex, have a higher dollar value, and directly affect our mili- 
tary capability. 

In the field of local purchase our personnel do not require the extensive train. 
ing and experience which is required for central procurement. For less expensive 
items which can be bought locally and do not entail large expenditures we employ 
personnel at much lower military or civil service ratings than are required for 
complex centralized purchase actions. Further, the forms are short and simple 
and reviewers are at the minimum necessary to maintain a control. As the dol- 
lar value of purchase transactions increase, controls are exercised by succeed. 
ingly higher echelons of command. For example, expenditures under $1,000 nor. 
mally are handled by the local purchase officer or his assistant without further re- 
view. Expenditures over $1,000 but not exceeding $100,000 can be approved within 
the major command involved, the larger amounts normally requiring approval at 
major command level. Contracts for over $100,000 require further review by a 
highly specialized Procurement Committee at the Air Materiel Command and do 
not become effective until approved by the Director of Procurement and Produc- 
tion or his Deputy for Procurement at Air Materiel Command. 

In the field of central purchase the training experience and background of the 
contracting officer is at a considerably higher level, either of military rank or on 
the civil service rating schedule and contracts under $350,000 are controlled, ac- 
cording to amounts, at various levels within the Buying Division. In some of 
these contracts, depending upon complexity of items involved, the team approach 
is applied which encompasses advice and assistance from various types of special- 
ists. Contracts over $350,000 but under $1 million are controlled through a 
requirement for manual approval by the Deputy for Procurement, in the Directo- 
rate of Procurement and Production. Large central procurements over $1 mil- 
lion all require the team approach, review by the procurement committee, and 
final approval by the Director of Procurement and Production. 

For your information, attached is a copy of our regulation which indicates 
approval required in relation to type and dollar volume of contracts involved. 

The caliber of personnel used in procurement is commensurate with the dollar 
value and complexity of the procurement involved and ranges from civilians in 
grades GS-5 through GS-13 and corresponding grades in military personnel. We 
have established education and experience minimums in the appointment of pro- 
curement personnel. For example, at the GS-7 level, an individual must have a 
minimum of 4 years’ experience in this type of work; at the GS—11 level, 6 years’ 
experience are required. A degree from a recognized educational institution in 
the fields of law, accounting, business administration, or economics can be sub- 
stituted for 3 years of the experience requirement in both instances. 

I should like to submit to the committee that portion of our Air Force procure- 
ment instruction dealing with the designation of contracting officers (AFPI 
1-452 (a) through (c)). 

1-457 Authority to Make Awards and Execute or Approve Contracts.—(:) 
The authority to make awards and manually execute or approve contracts has 
been delegated by the Director of Procurement and Production, Hq AMC, to 
the persons listed below. Except as noted, the delegations permit awards to be 
made and contracts executed without approval of higher authority. If the use 
of a letter contract has been properly authorized pursuant to AFPI 1—460, the 
letter contract may be executed without regard to any dollar limitations set forth 
below. 

(1) Contracting officers of major air commands within the continental United 
States (except Air Materiel Command). Their authority is limited to making 
awards and executing contracts involving $100,000 or less. Commanders of 
major air commands may further limit the authority, provided that such limita- 
tions are made uniform throughout the command. Commanders of major air 
commands have been authorized to make awards and manually approve con- 
tracts involving $100,000 or less. Commanders may delegate authority to 
manually approve certain contracts not below the level of a staff officer respon- 
sible for procurement within the headquarters of the first echelon of command 
immediately subordinate to the major air command. 

(2) Commanders of oversea commands. May authorize contracting officers. 
designated by them, to make awards and execute contracts involving $100,000 
or less. Authority to manually approve contracts may be redelgated not below 
the level of a staff officer responsible for procurement within the headquarters 
of the first echelon of command immediately subordinate to the major air com- 
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mand. Further redelegation may be made only to commanders, first echelons 
of command immediately subordinate to Air Materiel Force, Europe. 

(3) Air attaches and chiefs of Air Force foreign missions. May authorize 
contracting officers, designated by them, to make awards and execute contracts 
involving $100,000 or less. 

(4) Commander, Spain Air Materiel Area. Authority is limited to making 
awards and approving contracts invoiving $350,000 or less. He may authorize 
contracting officers, designated by him, to make awards and execute contracts 
invelving $100,000 or less. Authority to manually approve contracts may be 
redelegated not below the level of a staff officer responsible for procurement 
within the headquarters of the first echelon of command immediately subordi- 
nate to Hq Spain Air Materiel Area. 

(5) Contracting officers of AMC field procurement activities. Authority is 
mited to making awards and executing contracts involving $30,000 or less, 
except that ealls under “open-call” contracts may be executed irrespective 
of dollar amount. AMA and AF depot commanders or directors of procurement 
and production may further limit the authority. AMA and AF depot com- 
manders have been authorized to make awards and manuaily approve contracts 
involving $350,000 or Jess, with power of redelegation to directors of procure- 
ment and production only. 

(6) Local purchase contracting officers of separate AMC installations (ex- 
cludes AMC field procurement activities and Spain Air Materiel Area) under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Commander, AMC. Authority is limited to making 
awards and executing contracts involving $30,000 or less. Commanders of the 
installations have been authorized to make awards and manually approve con- 
tracts involving $100,000 or less. 

(7) Commander, Air Research and Development Command, with respect to 
research and development contracting matters (excludes local purchase). Limi- 
tations of the authority are shown below. ‘The authority may be redelegated. 

(A) This authority does not apply to procurement initiated by Wright 
Air Development Center (WADC), except for procurements of research and 
of armament development using “650” series funds. Procurements initiated 
by WADC for other than research or armament development in the “650” 
series (primarily development of experimental aircraft and aeronautical 
items) will be accomplished by the WADC’s preparing and forwarding a 
purchase request to Deputy Director/Procurement, Hq AMC, for necessary 
procurement action. Reassignments from WADC to any other component 
of ARDC of other-than-research responsibilities that involve procurement 
actions will be subject to prior coordination with the Director of Procure- 
ment and Production, Hq AMC. 

(B) Contracts, involving more than $250,000, for research are subject to 
review by the Procurement Committee, Directorate of Procurement and 
Production, Hq AMC, before manual approval by an official duly authorized 
by the Commander, ARDC. 

(C) Contracts, involving more than $250,000, for other than research are 
subject to review by the Procurement Committee, Directorate of Procure- 
ment and Production, Hq AMC, and manual approval by an official duly 
authorized by the Director of Procurement and Production, Hq AMC. 

(D) Basie agreements are subject to prior approval by the Procurement 
Committee, Directorate of Procurement and Production, Hq AMC. 

(E) Contracts placed by ARDC on a fee basis will be administered by 
the cognizant air materiel area of the AMC. The responsibility for contract 
administration in the appropriate procuring office of ARDC will normally 
be those contracts written by ARDC with educational institutions and non- 
profit organizations where the contracts are awarded on a no-fee basis. 
Contracts on a no-fee basis placed with facilities under active cognizance of 
an AMC administrative contracting officer will designate the appropriate air 
materiel area as place of administration unless justifiable circumstances 
warrant placing administration with ARDC. Instances of this nature will 
be determined on an individual basis and require the concurrence of the 
initiating activity of ARDC and Contract Administration Section (MCPPCC), 
Hq AMC. In the cases involving Rome Air Development Center and Cam- 
bridge Research Center contracts, a separate agreement to cover contract 
administration responsibilities will be developed by these agencies and sub- 
mitted for concurrence to the Director of Procurement, ARDC, and the 
Deputy Director/Procurement, Hq AMC. 
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(8) Deputy Director/Procurement and Assistant Deputy Director/Procure. 
ment, Hq AMC. Normally the authority will be exercised with respect to 
manually approving: (i) contracts of the Directorate of Procurement and Pro. 
duction, Hq AMC, involving more than $350,000 but less than $1,000,000; (ii) 
development contracts of. ARDC involving more than $250,000 but less than 
$1,000,000; (iii) contracts of AMC field procurement activities involving more 
than $350,000 but less than $1,000,000; and (iv) contracts of Air Force loca} 
purchasing activities involving more than $100,000 but less than $1,000,000. Such 
contracts involving more than $1,000,000 are normally approved by the Director 
of Procurement and Production, Hq AMC, but may be approved by the Deputy 
Director/Procurement in the absence of the Director and Deputy Director. 

(9) Procuring contracting officers of the Directorate of Procurement and Pro. 
duction, Hq AMC. Their authority is limited to making awards and executing 
contracts involving $350,000 or less, except that letter contracts may be executed 
irrespective of dollar amount. (Prior authorization to issue letter contracts wil] 
be obtained in accordance with AFPI 3—408.) 

(10) Chiefs and deputy chiefs of buying divisions within the Directorate of 
Procurement and production, Hq AMC. Their authority is limited to the manual 
approval of only those change orders and supplemental agreements, involving 
more than $350,000, which create a legal obligation of funds that were previously 
committed (but not obligated) by an engineering change item reserved by the 
basic contract, provided that the change order or supplemental agreement covers 
no more than converting CCN’s making specification changes affecting price and 
time of delivery. 

1-452 Designation of Contracting Officers and Representatives of Contract- 
ing Officers. AFPI 1-454 sets forth the authority for designating qualified mili- 
tary and civilian employees of the Department of the Air Force as contracting 
officers and representatives of contracting officers. The authority will be exer- 
cised in accordance with the procedures set forth below : 

(a) In view of the responsibility accompanying the appointment of a contract- 
ing officer, and to properly safeguard the interest of the Government, care will 
be exercised in making appointments of contracting officers to insure that only 
the best-qualified persons are appointed. Following are some of the general 
qualifications which should be considered when appointing a contracting officer: 

(1) Substantial business experience (preferably in purchasing, contracting, 
or other allied fields). 

(2) Professional and specialized experience, including work as a lawyer or 
accountant where, in connection with such work, it was necessary to have 
knowledge of contractual matters. 

(3) Edueational background consistent with duties to be performed. 

(4) Evidence of business acumen and high degree of intelligence. 

(5) Knowledge of the basic policies, procedures, and instructions set forth in 
the Armed Services Procurement Regulation, this instruction, and procuring 
activity instructions. 

(b) Where possible and consistent with maintaining the most effective over- 
all organization at an installation, no person will be designated as contracting 
officer (or representative of a contracting officer) who does not measure up to 
the standard of qualifications set forth aboye in AFPPI 1-452 (a). 

(1) Requests for designation will contain a statement that the person recom- 
mended for designation has the required qualifications and will include a résumé 
of his qualifications. Requests will be signed personally by either the chief 
or deputy chief of the activity requesting the designation. When designation 
as a representative of a contracting officer is proposed for a person who is 
not under the jurisdiction of the designating authority (see AFPI 1-454 (c)), 
the request for designation will include evidence of the approval of the installa- 
tion commander having jurisdiction oyer the person to be designated. 

(2) Requests for designation will be forwarded through channels to the )- 
propriate designating authority as set forth in API 1-454. 

(3) When making designations, the designating authority may rely on the 
statements of qualification furnished under AFPI 1-452 (b) (1) above. The 
desginating authority will attach the statement of qualifications to a copy of 
the designation for filing in accordance with AFPI 1-452 (e) below. 

(c) Contracting officers and representatives of contracting officers will nor 
mally be expected to confine their activities to functions for which the organiza- 
tion to which they are assigned has responsibility. Limitations as to particular 
functions should be included in designations if it is desired that limited authority 
to be delegated, for example, “authorty to open bids.” Where authority is give 
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by a designtation without limitations, instructions may also be issued (separate 
from the designating document) réstrictifig thé contracting officer or his repre- 
sentative in his work to a specified area of operations. Such restrictions are 
administrative only and do not limit the legal power of the contracting officer 
to act as betweéfi himself and a contractor. 


Fripay, Marcet 11, 1955. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WITNESSES 


HON. TREVOR GARDNER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. JAMES McCORMACK, JR., DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. MARVIN C. DEMLER, ASSISTANT DEPUTY COMMANDER, 
TECHNICAL OPERATIONS, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMAND 

COL. ROBERT L. JOHNSTON, TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE, DIRECTORATE 
OF RESEARCH,AND DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
DEVELOPMENT 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
1954 1955 | 1956 


Appropriation or estimate ---._-_..--_-----.----. ...-----| $440, 000, 000 | $418, 070, 000 $570, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency fand, Department of Defense,” 
pursuant to 67 Stat. 337 and 68 Sfat. 338_-....._...________--| 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate -..-.-----| 441,720,000 | 419, 070, 000 | 570,000. 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward 91, 370, 611 125, 489, 986 91, 468, 984 
Reimbursements from other aecounts_-___-......._........_-..] 205, 021 | 262, 212 | 1, 222, 000 


Total available for obligation_..............._____- ..---| 533,295,632 | 544,822,198 | 662, 690, 984 
Unobligated balance carried forward ; \—125, 489, 986 | —91, 468,984 | —55, 301, 986 





Obligations incurred ; | 407,805,646 | 453,353, 214 607, 388, 998 
Comparative transfers from: 
po ee ee ee 644,101 |_- aiiebeestt 
“Major procurement other than aircraft,’’ Air Force _- | 12,381,723 40, 296, 205 |. 
“Military personnel,” Air Force saan te dere atain Coe ae 
“Maintenance ana operations,” Air Force: 
ee ee 
Reimbursable obligations : a or 
Conapaeative transfers to: ‘‘Research and development,” 
BEng ch dU Sb cbhvoca ob Whe P5lin that bo ence Pec c con ne 


|- |- 
82, 649,089 | 103, 613, 661 
1,311,669 | 1, 246,000 | 


—1, 050, 899 |. 


Total obligations........2..-22------2---2----------+----| 508,709, 833 | 598, 509, 080 
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Obligations by activities 


Direct Obligations 


Aircraft and related equipment. ..........-......--..---.-. 
Guided missiles and related equipment--_-...........--.--- 
Combat and ree gel vehicles and related equipment- .-- -.-- 
Ammunition and related equipment.-_-............--.-.--- 
Other equipment isbn sted ere oe Sate bocvab cddeincidudentsn 
I cc onntntacheniithhnindinkstsnnkapamanaieel 
Operation and management... ........--ne---neece sons 


hed Bie GID: sib ith ee edema ncaweencesstbune 

Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
, 

5, a ONE, aise ~ neakcnteinenertinage essen wna dele 
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Estimate, Estimate, 

Actual, 1954 1955 1956 
$126, 272, 600 | $134, 972,283 | $155, 133, 998 
93, 475, 154 118, 956, 403 105, 008, 000 
470, 000 1, 077, 000 1, 020, 000 
23, 984, 045 18, 197, 895 16. 819, 000 
49, 564, 142 47, 621, 812 51, 791, 00 
49, 037, 886 62, 216, 813 62, 219, 000 
159, 479, 316 | 213, 958, 662 214, 176, 000 





502, 283, 143 | 597, 000, 868 606, 166, 998 











incl a niin inn, 

ee ge. SE ee ee ee ee ey eee A Sea 

7 Operation and management._.......-....-.----------.--.-. 1, 481, 715 1, 470, 262 1, 222, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

NE in iltctnten = canbicaitinlesiunbmabuise buses anon 1, 516, 690 1, 508, 212 1, 222, 000 

Dota NN oi visitas nels cebbintniain decd 503, 799,833 | 598, 509,080 | 607, 388, 998 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions_-............-.-.----.-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................---- 
Average number of all employees---.-..........-.-..----------- 
Number of employees at end of year_........--.----------.--- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent Si ch ite R itrdesdenkasseapibacaee neie 
Positions other than permanent...-......-....---------.-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base............-.---.--. 
PRTIROES BOOTS DOG BIE ince nncntoccnncnnecnsenacebnts 


Total personal service obligations...................---. 


Direct Obligations 
Oh EE I IINE, acne ciccidineiaracece al chacbosnbhbeSesnaan 
Oe raat ee i ct cnndkodsadeuclaunmace 
03 Transportation of things.......-.-.----------------------- 
C6 > CII oc nebevnpcnwtidenescanscésceushens 
05. Hemts atte GMler services’... ...--..-- 02-0050. 65. n cece 
OB “PrGatias ie Pg an css cal eA cy 
GE CCR er CII cin no cand siddnd fuck bs cece canes 
08 Supplies and materials...................-..---- alae 
OD se ek te cele catainsucacrsnscadsnoasent 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-_--.................--.- 
To) Re tis. + olintidadiebés tadtenccbecupedas 


Nc os. bee tealecbbeshedndenacomabient ss 
Deduct portion of foregoing subtotal obligated and reported by 
other agencies in related allotment schedules__............-- 


Poebsl Gitoct CN istic biedeas te WE 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Oh: PRR RINT oreehd nines e cei ech eis 
04 Communication services...................-....--.......- 
06... ares I ee ini cnn Sec eecigdaceboewnahane<a 
ee eh es 
07 Other contractual services - - --- ki chibhrunbokateatekuvcseee 
OO | Guppniee one Wet Sic. [ss birds sendin 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
Gee DE A. £66 A he ca eek 




















Estimate, Estimate, 

Actual, 1954 1955 1956 
20, 744 20, 786 21, 308 
48 27 15 
20, 154 20, 398 20, 967 
20, 031 20, 578 21, 201 
$04, 524,778 | $96,738,516 | $100, 747, 435 
238.7 201, 654 138) 158 
347, 863 359, 593 374, 598 
1,711,880 | 1, 929,831 2, 040, 288 
96, 823,284 | 99,229,504 | 103, 300, 409 
96, 678,180 | 99,090,594 | 103, 161, 409 
4,409,034 | 4, 928, 123 5, 007, 500 
1,987,594 | 2) 206, 295 1, 940, 450 
679, 717 825, 804 844, 300 
3, 760, 391 5, 656, 751 6, 994, 700 
243, 550 283, 340 330, 100 
363,056,450 | 415,079,420 | 436, 304, 688 
27,133,747 | 30,025,340 | 32,115,770 
16,825,608 | 44,116,258 | 23, 100, 4% 
6, 526 7,000 8000 
525, 372 606, 310 638, 600 
515, 306,169 | 602,825,325 | 610, 535, 937 
13,028,026 | 5, 824, 457 4, 368, 939 





502, 283, 143 | 597, 000,868 | 606, 166, 998 





145, 104 139, 000 139, 000 

289, 100 288, 000 269), 000 

87, 932 104, 000 65, 000 

Sinan 10,000 |... 

205, 022 267, 212 105, 000 

789, 532 700, 000 644, 000 

| 
1,516,690 | 1, 508, 212 1, 222, 000 


503, 799, 833 598, 509, 509, 080 


080 | 607, 388, 08 
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Analysis of expendi 


eS ae 


Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Rela bUretadutvcadecentieelencqc.ccasomandegeescatcnae 

Obligated balance carried forward.__.............-.-..-.-.-..- 
Total expenditures 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


tures 


| Actual, 1954 


$440, 431, 001 

407, 805, 646 | 
| $48, 236, 647 | 
| —205, 021 
| —403, 089, 860 


| 


Estimate, 
1955 


| $403, 089, 860 | 


453, 353, 214 


856, 443, 07 
—262, 212 


—431, 180, 862 


Estimate, 
1956 


$431, 180, 862 


607, 388, 998 


1, 038, 569, 860 
—I1, 222, 000 
— 497, 347, 860 





444, 941, 766 





\ 444, 941, 766 








296, 400, 000 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order, and we shall pro- 


ceed with our hearing. 


At this point in the record we shall insert the pertinent pages of the 
justifications in regard to this program of the Air Force. 


(The information is as follows :) 


Summary of obligations by budget program 





Title 
(1) 


Direct Obligations 


Aircraft and related equipment -_--_--...........--- ; 
Guided missiles and related equipment -_-_--- -_- ; 
Combat and a vehicles and related equipment 
Ammunition and related equipment 

| Other equipment. - --.--- SO AUeENaaae aodek eth dithtein 
a Rh 62 5 Sadie ad ga. dee ewido i esinpe : 
Operation and management 


Obligations/fiseal years 1955 and 1956 programs 
Less portion of fiscal years 1955 and 1956 programs to 
be obligated in subsequent fiscal years 


i a incurred against prior year program 


Total direct obligations. _ -__- 


Reimbursable Obligations 


Other equipment 
Military sciences 
Operation and management 





Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


Actual, 
1954 


| 
| 
@ | 


| $126, 272, 600 


-| 93,475, 154 | 


470, 000 

23, 984, 045 
49, 564, 142 
49, 037, 886 | 
159, 479, 316 


502, 283, 143. | 


Estimate, 
1955 


(3) 


$114, 898, 500 | 

120, 262, 000 | 
1, 042, 000 | 
14, 389, 000 
52, 478, 500 
59, 652, 750 

212, 642, 866 


575, 365, 616 | 
91, 468, 984 | 


Estimate, 
1956 


(4) 


$133, 967, 000 
102, 008, 000 
1,020, 000 

13, 819, 000 
46, 791, 000 
58, 219, 000 
214, 176, 000 


570, 000, 000 
55, 301, 986 





483, 896, 632 | 
113, 104, 236 


514, 698, 014 





502, 283, 143 | 





1, 481, 715 


} 
| 
| 


597, 000, 868 | 


1, 222, 000 








1, 516, 690 | 


1, 508, 212 | 


1, 222, 000 





Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General Bogart. 
General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are ready to pro- 
ceed with the presentation of the appropriation for research and 


development. 


y 


| 503, 799, 833 | 598, 509,080 | 607, 388, 998 


Our witnesses are Mr. Trevor Gardner, Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for Research and Development, who has an informal open- 
ing statement, and Maj. Gen. James McCormack, who is the Director 
of Research and Development in the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Development, Headquarters, United States Air Force, and he 


has a prepared statement. 
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INCLUSION OF INDIRECT COSTS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ITEM 


I should like to invite the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this year for the first time, and in accordance with the wishes of this 
committee, we are including in the “Research and development” re- 
quest for new obligating authority the direct support costs of the 
research and development program. 

General McCormack will cover this in more detail in his prepared 
statement. 


COST OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Even with this inclusion of maintenance and opera- 
tion, that still does not include the cost of military personnel ? 

General Bocarr. It does not, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you any idea how much that cost would be! 

General Bocarr. Mr. Scrivner, I will have to furnish the eosts, sir. 
We only have the numbers of personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The estimated fiscal year 1956 cost of military personnel for those officers and 
airmen engaged in research, development, and test activities are as follows: 





| Number | Amount 





I aaa ihc ia eas 6 il abi dei eileen aa 5, 720 | $39, 206, 000 
PD ns cccchinecnslanodnindsschncideibauancabtannwidedediyusglateladnacd: aiaammeiaewrs se 22,197 | 47, 568, 000 


iii sr Ne ccd hb ts. MOET ARTE Ln eg ka | 27, 07 | 86, 864, 000 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 
General Bocarr. We are ready to proceed, sir, with Mr. Gardner’s 
informal statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY GARDNER 


Mr. Garpner. Mr. Chairman, General McCormack has a formal 
statement which he will present shortly. 

However, I would like to make a few informal remarks if I may. 

We have, in addition to General McCormack, as supporting wit- 
nesses, General Demler, who is Director of Technical Operations in 
the Air Research and Development Command, and Col. Robert L. 
Johnston, who will be the sound track on the film which you will see. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. GARDNER 


Since this is my first appearance before this committee, if I may, 
I ae like to give you just a small amount of my personal back- 
ground. 

As you may know, my position has recently been made an Assistant 
Secretary. However, I have been in this business for 2 years as spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of the Air Force for Research and De- 
velopment. 

My background, briefly, is that I am a graduate engineer with a 
master’s degree in business administration, and during World War 
II, I was active in the rocket and atomic bomb development, and sub- 
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sequently I had my own company, which I managed, and which I 
left to come into the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of company did you have? 

Mr. Garpner. I had a company which manafactured all sorts of 
complex items such as guided missiles, rockets, and atomic bomb de- 
vices, employing about 1,000 people. 

Mr. Manon. Are you in any way connected with the company at 
this time? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any stock interest in it? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir; I am not connected with it at all. 

Mr. Marion. What is the capital stock of the company at this time? 

Mr. Garpner. I am afraid I do not know, sir. Anything I said 
would be a guess. I have not been connected with the company for 
2 years. 

Mr, Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EMPHASIS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. GarpnER. I would like to say that during the 2 years I have 
been in this job I have given my first attention, and the Air Force 
military management have given their first attention, to the “what” 
of the research and development program. In other words, the ques- 
tion of what are we working on, and are we working on the right 
things, and the related question of how are we going about managing 
the program. 

I would like to say just a few words about what we are working on: 

In general, the tendency of the Air Force management during the 
last 2 years has been to concentrate on projects which might be de- 
scribed as high payoff projects, if they work out. 

If I may go off the record for just a moment, I will say a few words 
about some of the projects on which we are working. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Marion. You may proceed. 


MANAGEMENT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Garpner. I would like to say a few words about how we man- 
age our program. 

In 1949, the Air Force organized a committee to analyze its re- 
search and development activities. This committee was known as 
the Ridenour Committee, named after Doctor Ridenour who ran it. 

This committee recommended that the Air Force adopt a manage- 
ment structure substantially different than that of the other services. 
In effect, they recommended that all of the research and development, 
wherever it occurred in the Air Force, be concentrated under one 
command, and that in our Chief of Staff structure we have a Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Development, giving it equal weight at the Chief of 
Staff level with the other important subjects such as operations, per- 
sonnel, and materiel. 
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Final recommendation of this report has just been released to the 
effect that at the Secretary level there will be an Assistant Secretary 
for Research and Development. 

So, in the Air Force, from the Secretary level down to the operation 
of the centers, we have a continuous chain of command, and all of our 
research and development is managed by one managing entity. 

We have 10 centers, each of which is run by a commander, a com- 
inander reporting in turn to the headquarters commander in the Air 
Research and Development Command Headquarters in Baltimore. 

I have visited all of these centers, attending the subcommander 
conferences over the last 2 years, and recommend management changes, 
participated in decisions on management changes, and feel that while 
our management is certainly not perfect in an organization of 40,000, 
it is difficult to have it perfect. However, I have a very good feeling 
that we are making steady improvement in our ability to manage 
the complex things such as research and development. 

Some of our centers are research centers, and some of them are 
laboratories, and some of them are test locations. For example, we 
have the Edwards Air Force Base in California, which is our air- 
craft flight test range, and we have Patrick Air Force Base in Florida, 
our guided missile range, which is an example of a testing location 
where the function of the base is simply testing. 

Not only do we manage the research and development effort of the 
Air Force but we manage a substantial function of the test effort. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH SCIENTISTS IN GENERAL 


[ would like to report on one other matter, and that is the relations 
of the Air Force research and development management group with 
the scientific community of the country. It is vital to our program 
that our relations with the scientists of the United States be at an 
optimum at all times. I believe, in spite of some of the references 
in the press to the contrary, that we have steadily improved our 
relations with the scientific community during the past year. We 
have set up numerous committees for advisory purposes, and for 
exploratory purposes in complex areas, and I can report to you that 
we have not asked a single scientist to serve who has turned us down. 
We are getting a 100-percent response from the scientific community 
when we ask their help. 

I think this is a very healthy condition, and it is a pleasure to be 
able to report it to this committee. 


EXAMPLES OF CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


We now have a film which shows you a few highlights, both large 
and small, of the accomplishments and things—the physical things— 
on which we are actually working, and which came out of the research 
and development effort recently. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to have Colonel 
Johnston take over for the film presentation. 

Colonel Jounston. Mr. Chairman, we have selected certain projects 
from our major management areas. We have several pictures of first 
flights of an airplane which is in our weapons systems area and then 
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we have some technical development photographs, and also some pic- 
tures representative of our progress in the research program. 

There is no sound on this film, so I will have to explain what we are 
seeing. 

In view of the fact that you saw the guided-missiles film the other 
day, we have not included any guided missiles, although they are in 
cur research and development program. The classification of this 
film is “secret.” 

(Film presentation off the record.) 

Colonel Jounsron. Are there any questions about anything which 
we covered in that movie? If so, I shall be glad to attempt to answer 
them. 

Mr. Manon. That was a very interesting portrayal. 


TURBOPROP DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. With respect to turboprops and reverse propeller jet 
blast, you said that the reverse jet blast was not in operation, did you 
not ¢ 

Colonel Jounston. No, sir. The reason that we have not employed 
it in operational airplanes is because in the past in any of the systems 
which we had been able to devise the price in decreased performance 
to the airplane was too costly, both from a weight-and-thrust loss 
standpoint. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not mean you have not flown it? 

Colonel JoHnston. No, sir; we have flown it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not used it with operational units. 

Colonel Jounston. Not yet with operational units; that is right. 

Mr. Scrtvner. In connection with the turboprop program, where 
are you getting on the problem of synchronization ¢ 

Colonel Jounston. The big problem in the turboprop field was 
originally thought to be one of control because of the propeller having 
an individual control and a gas turbine engine which has a greater 
speed-control problem than a reciprocating engine. 

After we got into the problem, we finally boiled down to two funda- 
mental systems. We have had considerable flight time, and many hun- 
dreds ot hours of test stand time, to the point where it now appears 
we do not have any fundamental control problems with respect to 
synchronization in multiplace airplanes. I imagine that is your 
question, 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Jounstron. We slave all of the engines to oneofthem. You 
select the r. p. m. on one engine, and the others follow the same r. p. m. 
The speed is controlled by the propeller pitch and the turbospeed in 
combination, so that we keep them synchronized automatically. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Sortvner. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the Navy undertaking the same kind of develop- 
ment on turboprops as the Air Force? 

Colonel Jonnston. Originally, we had a meeting with the Navy 
several years ago, and decided that we would develop the turbojets, 
and that they would develop the turboprops. However, if it develops 
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that we need one, and they do not, by mutual agreement we develop 
that specific engine, and vice versa. 

They are, I might say, in the whole engine development program. 
There is not such a thing as a Navy engine or an Air Force engine; 
they are both coordinated from their inception, and we both use the 
engines of each other, and always have. 

They have airplanes with turboprop powerplants, as we do. I think 
they have a flying boat, built by Convair, and they have had an air- 
plane—the AD-1 

Mr. Scrivner. How is that Convair flying boat developing ? 

Colonel Jounston. They just flew that across the country the other 
day. This was one of the cases that-Mr. Gardner spoke about. The 
engine which they had was two turbine engines, with a single propeller, 
operating through the gear box, and where they got in trouble was 
that when one of the gas turbines shut down, there was no way of dis- 
connecting that one, and the drag of the engine overcame the overall 

ower, 
" That. was a real knotty development problem, so that it will declutch 
automatically in the event of failure. 

General Catzanan. Mr. Scrivner, it might be of interest to you to 
tell you that yesterday we rolled out of the Lockheed plant at Mari- 
etta the first production model of the Lockheed C—130 Hercules, which 
is a turboprop powered combat transport. 

You have heard of it before. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





RECONNAISSANCE FIGHTERS 


General CaLLAHAN. With respect to one other item of release, Mr. 
Chairman, I think you would be interested m the fact that the first 
squadron of the Air Force’s RF-84-F reconnaissance fighters, equip- 
ped to operate from the RB-36 reconnaissance aircraft, has been acti- 
vated at Great Falls Air Force Base in Montana. That was done, 
actually, the day before yesterday. 

I do not know whether you want any elaboration or not, but the 
RF-84-F aircraft has a capability of being picked up, carried, and 
launched in flight by the RB-36 which of course greatly extends the 
range of the RF-84+F. 

In addition, it has the capability of operating in the conventional 
way, taking off and landing ona regular runway. 

ff the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Catnanan. That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Garpner. With your permission I would like to have Major 
General McCormack make the formal presentation of the budget. 

We have a prepared statement. If you would rather ask hin 
questions or have him read it we can proceed-any way you wish, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement, General. 
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(JENERAL STATEMENT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
General McCormack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
OBJECTIVES OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you know, a 
research and development program is a continuing endeavor. We 
have before us here 1 year’s section of such a program. 

The efforts of military research and development are in a very real 
sense the war of today, a technical war dedicated to preventing the 
other war of massive destruction, or to enable winning it if prevention 
should fail. 

The objective of the Air Force program is to assure that the Air 
Force will have superior weapons in timely fashion. The program 
aims of course at fostering, whenever possible, the sort of major 
breakthroughs that you have become accustomed to during the past 
decade by the advent of radar, jet propulsion and the atomic bomb. 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles and nuclear propulsion for air- 
craft are among such major advances now underway. But the pro- 
gram has other aspects that are no less important. We must main- 
tain a steady effort on a broad base to improve the operational capa- 
bilities of the many components of our weapon systems, to increase 
their reliability and to reduce their cost—such as, bombsights and 
fire-control equipment, communications and radar, engines and air- 
frames. The superiority of our combat forces at any one time, in the 
dynamic race we are in, depends on the sum of our superiority in 
many fields across the board. Moreover, the occasional spectacular 
breakthroughs are possible only from a broad base of science and 
technology; the big new idea is only an idea until you have capital- 
ized on it. It is, for instance, a long hard road from the new idea 
to the fact in being of a nuclear engine for a bomber, 

I should note that all of my remarks here should be taken in the 
context of the atomic era in which we find ourselves today, and whose 
horizons are broadening. We are building into all our appropriate 
weapons systems a capability for fighting with atomic as well as other 
weapons, 

PROBLEMS OF MAINTAINING SUPERIORITY 


As the performance of our weapons increases, the technical base 
of the effort broadens, the rate of advance is itself accelerated, and 
the task of maintaining technical superiority is compounded. 

It is fair to say, in the broad sense, that flight performance has in- 
creased as much since World War II as it did during the 40 years 
preceding, and that, we expect the developments of the next 10 years 
to overshadow all that has gone before. 

Fifteen years ago pilots of fast aircraft began to experience the 
effects in flight of the compressibility of air, which effects were the 
outpost of what was once called the sonic barrier. In the course of 
) years of research and experimentation, enough was learned to indi- 
cate that flight beyond the speed of sound was possible; however, for 
all practical operations, the dbarrier” was still a finite limit. Research 
of course could not accept such a limit. It is the nature of the business 
that apparent technological limits are treated as anathema. 
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Special research aircraft, such as the X—1, were designed to include 
the features that seemed necessary to fly supersonically. The experi- 
ments worked, and our knowledge broadened. Combat-type aircraft 
began to edge into the supersonic regime in powerdives. Now, a 
number of new combat types in production are easily supersonic in 
level flight. And this is only the Lenten of a new era. 

The cok poses the problem of what is now called the thermal 
barrier, where the friction of the air, due to very high speed, raises 
the skin temperature of the aircraft so high that our present standard 
components and structural materials are no longer adequate, and we 
must find new ways of providing for the safety and survival of the 
crew. Like the sonic barrier, this thermal barrier will turn out to be 
not a barrier but a thicket through which we must find our way. It 
contains some very thorny bushes. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 


During the past 5 years especially, as noted by Mr. Gardner, we 
have given concerted attention to long-range planning, to insure the 
best possible use of our resources in the framework of realistic time 
schedules for new weapons. Also, recognizing the magnitude of the 
national envestment in the Air Force in being, we devote a considerable 
portion of the R. and D. effort to modernization and improvement of 
existing weapons, to increase their capability and to postpone, with- 
out compromise to their effectiveness, the time when they must be 
replaced. 

For obvious reasons we cannot pursue all the promising technical 
avenues. We try to be as sensible and selective as possible in choos- 
ing those most likely to produce the combat capability that is needed. 
We therefore place great importance on our organization and on the 
procedures by which we initiate new work, get it done at a fair price, 
and judge the merits of the results. 

The execution of the program, as a matter of policy, is largely in 
the hands of our contractors in industry and in academic and non- 
profit institutions. Our records indicate that 87 cents of the direct 
research and development project dollars last year went to contrac- 
tors. The direct research and development operations of the Air Force 
are predominantly in contract administration and in testing the 
products, to assist the development contractors and to assure uw: 
selves that we are getting what we need and what we asked for. 

Of the relatively small amount of research and development the 
Air Force performs “in-house” the most important is in fields where 
we do not find organized talent readily available in sufficient quantity 
outside the Air Force. One example is the exploration of upper- 
atmospheric and extra-atmospheric phenomena. Another examp!: 
is the field of aeromedicine. In this connection I am sure you have 
all heard of the exciting experiments of Lt. Col. John P. Stapp who 
is subjecting himself to enormous forces of acceleration and decelera- 
tion on our high-speed tracks. Colonel Stapp is a man of wnusual 
courage but, equally important, he is capitalizing on his excellent 
engineering and medical background to search out new information 
on human tolerances that may have a profound effect on the design 
of future aircraft. 
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As Mr. Gardner has noted, the structure of our management machin- 
ery is simple and straightforward. The policy function is vested 
in Air Force Headquarters and the function of operating management 
is vested in the Air Research and Development Command. The head- 
quarters decides what shall be done, the command gets it done. One 
agency is responsible at each level. My immediate superior, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Development, is a member of the Air 
Force Council, which is headed by the Chief of Staff. Intimate inter- 
play between research and strategy of the top level is automatic. 

Our program is of course subject to many reviews from ouside 
the Air Force, among them: The Congress, the National Security 
Council, the Bureau of the Budget, the Department of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is coordinated with the Army and Navy 
and with other Government departments and agencies through a large 
number of committees in Washington and in the field. It benefits 
from the advice of the Air Force Scientific Advisory Board and many 
other technical committees and panels at various levels. But it is a 
salient point of our organization that our essential controls in carrying 
out the program are centralized in an authoritative field agency, the 
Air Research and Development Command. General Demler repre- 
sents that command here today. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN IMPORTANT WEAPON SYSTEM 


The sequence of events that ends in a completed weapon system 
begins in one of the several missions with which the Air Force is 
charged. The planning of the system requires first a determination 


of the politico-military climate we think we will be living in at the 
time the system will reach maturity, and second, a concept of opera- 
tions—an appraisal of the kind of strategy and tacties which will 
be effective in such an environment. From such determinations, 
which we call development planning objectives, we can draw up 
general specifications for the weapon system needed to carry out the 
strategy and tactics. These specifications are set forth in what we 
call a general operational requirement, stated in terms of what the 
weapon shall be capable of doing. The action then passes to the Air 
Research and Development Command, at which point the details of 
performance are further spelled out, and contractors are invited to 
submit proposals. The various proposals are collected from the com- 
petitors, evaluated by the command and returned to the headquarters 
as a sort of menu of selection, called a development plan. The pos- 
sible choices are studied by the various headquarters offices, the using 
commands are called in for their opinions as appropriate, and a recom- 
mendation is arrived at through our Aircraft and Weapons Board. 
This is a permanent board chairmaned by the Director of Require- 
ments, the membership of which includes among others, the Directors 
of Plans, Operations, Intelligence, and Training. 

When a decision has been made, a development directive is issued 
to the Air Research and Development Command, a development con- 
tract is let, providing for an eventual test quantity. When we are 
satisfied through exhaustive testing that the article satisfies the speci- 
fications, procurement is initiated, and the articles enter our inventory. 
The development cycle for a major new system runs usually from 
4 to 8 years, depending on its complexity. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF RESEARCH TO DEVELOPMENT 


It is an axiom of basic research that at the beginning there is no 
specific end product in mind. It is necessary to explore, to find what 
can be found. The findings of basic research go into a great reservoir, 
We want such research to -have utmost latitude and freedom. We 
support such research in fields having demonstrable bearing on the 
Air Force mission. We are interested particularly in that part of the 
general reservoir of fact that has to do with aerodynamics, propul- 
sion, structures, geophysics, materials, electronics, the military sci- 
ences, and human factors involved in flight. 

These eight fields are indicated on this chart. _ Next, there are noted 
some examples of the fifty-odd technical areas in which we admin- 
ister the development of components and equipment, often referred 
to informally as hardware. Research in one field feeds at various 
stages into developments in a number of areas. 

The chart also illustrates a principle of management which is ver 
important to us in the business of research and development. Devel- 
opment of components, such as engines, bombing or guidance systems, 
is attacked along lines shown vertically on this chart. That is, we 
develop engines within the framework of the state of the art on engines 
working with the engine industry. However, the end product we nee 
is a composite of many components. As charted here, this composite 
comes out horizontally. We select from the performance characteris- 
tics of the possible engines the one item that gives us the best capa- 
bility to perform the mission we are preparing for. This engine is 
combined with the most suitable airframe, the most appropriate elec- 
tronics, the most suitable armament, and so on, and the result is the 
optimum combination of factors into one weapon system designed to 
accomplish the mission. Since our operational mission areas vary 
rather widely, and we want the optimum weapon for each one, we 
need great depth of developmental effort along all these vertical lines. 
But, as regards the payoff, we think and plan and develop in terms 
of systems. 


THE BUDGET 


We therefore arrive initially at our monetary requirements largely 
in terms of systems. For that reason, although the budget you have 
before you is arranged in a different pattern, I should like, with your 
permission, to follow the systems pattern in discussing the substan- 
tive aspects of our program. For purposes of cross reference, we have 
prepared this chart which shows the dollar figures both ways: In 
accordance with the systems pattern which coincides with our manage- 
ment structure, and in accordance with the Department of Defense 
uniform budget structure. 

The Air Force research and development appropriation last year 
was $418 million. The comparable figure in this year’s request is $431 
million. This committee directed last year that the indirect costs of 
research and development be identified also. This has been done, 
and $139 million, transferred from other appropriations, has been 
added to the $431 million for a total of $570 million. (The comparable 
total for last year was $562 million. ) 
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THE CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM 


Most of the details of the program are of course security informa- 
tion of various degrees of classification. I would like however to dis- 
cuss briefly in unclassified terms some of our objectives in the various 
operational areas: Strategic air, air defense, tactical air, and so on. 

In strategic air warfare, the job is of course to improve our exist- 
ing capability to carry offensive aerial war to any place that may be 
necessary at any time. Intercontinental ballistic missiles and nuclear 
propelled bombers have been mentioned as major new weapons to be 
expected in the future. It is also of very great importance to carry 
the performance of more conventional strategic systems on upward— 
and outward—to insure that improvements in enemy defenses do not 
catch us short at any time, and to give us a balanced arsenal contain- 
ing the various weapon systems required for the various tasks. Our 
massive retaliatory capability remains the No. 1 deterrent to the gen- 
eral war we all seek so earnestly to prevent without sacrificing other 
vital national objectives. We cannot for the foreseeable future af- 
ford any compromise of this capability. The research and develop- 
ment responsibility is to put into it every ounce of performance su- 
periority we can, to be able to outfly the defense and to be proof against 
the various ways in which the defense would try to degrade our mission 
effectiveness—by electronic jamming, for example. 

In air defense, the first requirement is for a fully effective ground 
network of radars and communications to give the earliest possible 
warning of an attack on the way, to track the hostile aircraft, and to 
control our defensive fighters and missiles in their difficult task of 
interception. The creation of such a network is a sobering technical 
challenge. We are working very hard on its many aspects, being 
fortunate in having the resources of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in our support through the well known project Lincoln. 
We also need to put an improved “kill capability” into the total sys- 
tem—to bring along the higher performance fighter interceptors and 
missiles needed to cope with the ever-growing capabilities of the enemy 
offense, and to push the possible air battle back to areas remote from 
our most attractive target areas. 

Tactical air is an offensive force. Its principal characteristic, as 
distinguished from a strategic force, is its deployment in a border 
theater of war. A force thus deployed must, of course, be so designed 
as to be able to meet and bear the brunt of any major or minor clash. 
Reducing its vulnerability to enemy attack is an important goal, and 
one of the roads toward it is the development of equipment capable of 
dispersal. Tactical guided missiles, such as Matador and its succes- 
sors to come, are an example. Another example is fighter aircraft 
that can be dispersed in ready condition over a large area, able to 
take off quickly from a launching rack, for instance, or vertically. 

Optimum performance in tactical weapons is also a prime necessity, 
else we might not be able to accomplish that most important of all 
tactical air jobs, the neutralization of enemy air so that the land 
battle may have a chance of going in our favor. 

As important as the performance of our weapons themselves is the 
effectiveness of support activities. No military force has ever been 
more effective than its logistic base, its communication ability, and 
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its capability for the rapid collection, assessment, and dissemination 
of intelligence and reconnaissance information. Thus, we have 
grouped under the heading of “Supporting systems” the developments 
necessary to create a commensurate capability in these areas. This 
heading includes cargo aircraft, aerial delivery systems in support of 
land combat operations, weather systems, communications networks 
and systems designed to automatize the handling of reconaissance data 
to the maximum practicable extent. 

When we undertake to develop a weapon system to do a specific job, 
we include in the system all special-purpose equipment peculiar to it. 
There is a large class of material, however, that is not allied to any 
particular system but is needed for general operations, which we cate- 
gorize as “Operational support.” Examples are crash rescue, fire- 
fighting, and fuel-handling equipment. We make maximum use of 
standard commercial equipment but the requirement that all such 
equipment be able to function properly and reliably in the demanding 
environment of military operations around the world, and in all 
weather, usually requires some departure from commercial practice. 

Mr. Manon. We will suspend until 2 o’clock, General. Thank you 
very much. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Deane (acting chairman). We will resume our hearing. 

Maj. Gen. James McCormack, Jr., Director of Research and Devel- 
opment, was testifying when we recessed at lunch time. General 
McCormack, will you proceed with your testimony ? 

General McCormack. Thank you, sir. I had reached the point of 
what we call technical developments in the terminology of our 
program. 

TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Until a component gets adopted into the family of weapon systems 
it remains a development contributing toward our concent Chambality. 
Obviously such items must be created and their feasibility demon- 
strated far in advance of their selection for incorporation in a weapon 
plan. We carry this category of component development under the 
heading “Technical development.” 

In any war of the future every day would, of course, be vital. We 
must be able to go whenever the time is right, and be capable of getting 
where we want to be, and of finding and hitting the exact spot we want 
to hit, regardless of weather condition or of enemy efforts to confound 
us. These are our major guide lines in developing the new components 
which will, in due course, be pulled out of development and engineered 
into the integrated weapon systems of the future. 

In this technical area also falls our program for developing pro- 
tection against atomic radiation, whether we are to be exposed to it 
through enemy action or in process of handling our own weapons. 

A very important segment of our technical development work aims 
to overcome the basic limitations of humans, which would otherwise 
limit the usefulness of the advanced weapons we have been able to 
create. It is our job to see that the man can live in the environment 
ie which he must go, and also that he will be effective after he gets 
there. 
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RESEARCH 


I have already said a bit about our support of research in scientific 
fields relevant to the Air Force mission. This activity consumes a 
relatively small portion of our R. & D. appropriation but you may 
be sure that in our thinking it looms very large in importance. The 
conduct of the work is characterized by multiple attacks on problems 
that need solving and where we don’t know the answers. It is an area 
in which there must be a very wide interchange of information and 
ideas, to avoid needless duplication that would waste not only money 
but the precious time of competent scientists. The National Science 
Foundation, the National aears Committee on Aeronautics, and 
many agencies and individuals in and out of Government are devoted 
to the pursuit of basic knowledge. We have access to their findings 
and undertake to apply them wherever appropriate. It is thus that 
fundamental theses are evolved and proven, new materials are dis- 
covered or developed, and fundamental study involving man’s survival 
ina future air age is performed. 


OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 


The money needed to operate Air Force facilities engaged in re- 
search and development work goes to pay for the performance of the 
following functions at the various geographic locations indicated on 
this chart: 

Mr Chairman, with your permission I will be a little more explicit 
about the chart. 

There are listed here the centers in which research, development, 
and testing is done. 

Mr. Deane. Did you want this on the record ? 

General McCormack. I would be very glad to have it on the 
record ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be well to have it on the record, because 
I was going to ask for a list of these to be placed in the record any- 
way, and this presentation will cover that request. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 

General McCormack. The centers shown here are under two major 
commands, the Air Research and Development Command, which car- 
ries through the stage of development testing, and the Air Provin 
Ground Command, which has the responsibility for what we cal 
operational suitability testing. The reason for the separate com- 
mands, reporting separately to the Chief of Staif, is to have a two-way 
check on the development itself in behalf of the operational commands 
to make sure that the decision that the article is combat-worthy and 
ready to go in the inventory is not the decision of the developer alone. 

Beginning in the northeast corner of the United States, we have the 
Cambridge Research Center which is devoted mainly to research, as 
its title would indicate. There are two major lines of activity: one 
in electronics and one in geophysics which as we mentioned this morn- 
ing has as its main current product the techniques and systems for 
weather. This includes meteorological studies, and also contains upper 
atmospheric research studies of radiation, in the atmosphere and out of 
the atmosphere. Cambridge also supports project Lincoln, our main 
Air Defense Laboratory for the ground electronic environment sys- 
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tem. Lincoln is managed for us by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

West of Cambridge there is the Rome Air Development Center, 
whose mission is mainly in the area of ground electronics compon- 
ents, and, again as the title indicates, it involves mainly developmental 
work which is supervised and administered from there. 

This means actual hardware in the majority of cases. 

Here is the Headquarters of the Research and Development Com- 
mand, now located on a temporary basis in Baltimore. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “temporary”? 

General McCormack. It is located in rented quarters in downtown 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Manon. You are not thinking of moving from the town in 
which the headquarters are located, are you ? 

General McCormack. I have no comment on that, sir. It is a ques- 
tion of getting it in permanent quarters somewhere. I believe there 
is a program in this year’s budget dealing with that, and perhaps 
General Bogart would know about it. 

General Bocgarr. It is my understanding, sir, that they are search- 
ing for a permanent location for the headquarters of ARDC, and I 
believe that the public-works bill does carry funds for some construc- 
tion for that purpose, but I do not believe the site has been selected. 

Mr. Scrivner. Along with the requirements now being made by 
Civil Defense and a few others, no one knows where it will be. 

Do you know, General Bogart ? 

General Bocarr. No, sir; I am not sure what the site is sup- 
posed to be. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed with the chart presentation, General. 

General McCormack. The Wright Air Development Center is the 
most familiar of our centers to most of you, I am sure. It is the long- 
time home of the Air Corps, later the Army Air Forces, and now 
the United States Air Force Development Work, devoted mainly to 
weapons systems and airborne equipment. It is the largest by far. 
It contains one-fourth of the total personnel of the Air Research and 
Development Command. 

Next is the Arnold Engineering Development Center, located near 
Tullahoma, Tenn., which is a complex of wind tunnels, designed to 
carry us on out into the high mach numbers and high altitude flight. 

It should be a very useful installation when complete. 

Its first tunnels are now in operation and others are coming along 
on schedule. 

The Missile Test Center at Patrick Air Force Base in Florida is 
the base point of the long-range missiles testing ground, which goes 
down across the Carribean and out into the south Atlantic, designed 
to have instrumentation for watching and supervising missile flights, 
mounted on various islands down-range, and impact areas in the ocean, 
in order to enable us to do experimental testing on missiles having a 
range up to 5,500 nautical miles. 

At Eglin Field on the gulf coast of Florida, is located both the Air 
Proving Ground Command, and also, as a tenant, the Air Force 
Armament Center. 

The Proving Ground Command, as I mentioned, is the home of the 
operational suitability testing in behalf of the operator. The Arma- 
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ment Center is a test center to check on the work, while still in develop- 
ment, of the Armament Laboratory at Wright Field, and other places 
where armament is being developed. 

At San Antonio, where Randolph Air Force Base is located, we have 
the school of aviation medici ine, which is shown here, because the re- 
search department in aero-medicine comes under the cognizance of 
the Research and Development program. The rest of the operation 1s 
a part of the Air Univ ersity system. 

This organization, in conjunction with the Aero-Medical Labora- 
tory at Wright Field, carries on the work on human factors, insofar 
as the laboratory approach is concerned, although Colonel Stapp’s 
work on the track is done out at Holloman, and occasionally at Ed- 
wards, where these tracks exist. 

The division of the effort between the Research Division of the 
School of Aviation Medicine and the Aero-Medical Laboratory at 
Wright Field is that the former is research on humans primarily, and 
the latter at Wright Field is hardware, such as the flying suits, bail- 
out equipment, and soon. This labor: atory is located at Wright Field, 

rather than down here, because they have to work with the people who 
are working on the weapon systems. 

At Holloman Air Development Center, we have a missile testing 
range—a short range compared with the one at Patrick—located at 
Holloman, because of its ground geography. It is in a long valley 
with high mountains on both sides where instrumentation can be main- 
tained. It is a very clear range where this instrumentation can be 
heavily optical, which has advantages over radar for many pur- 
poses. You often get better pictures when you can see things that 
radar does not transmit to you. 

Also, we are at the White Sands Proving Ground as a part. of the 
integrated Department of Defense organization ; it is under the admin- 
istration of the Army. Holloman does the flying support for the work 
at White Sands, and has its own missiles program and firing programs 
integrated into the total firing programs at White Sands. ° 

At Kirtland Air Force Base, in Albuquerque, N. Mex., we have the 
Air Force Special Weapons Center, which is located there in order 
to be in close proximity to the Atomic E nergy Commission develop- 
ments at Sandia Base and also Los Alamos, which is up on the hill 
above. 

Located at the base or adjacent thereto is the Tri-Service Armed 
Forces special weapons project, Field Command, under Army admin- 
istration. 

The Special Weapons Center is our home and permanent base, also, 
for the flight activities in support of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s test program, not only at Indian Springs, located close to Las 
Vegas, Nev., but also at Eniwetok, as a place where the cadres are built 
up ‘for test operations. 

F inally, we have the Air Force Flight Test Center at Edwards AFB, 
which is the location where early test work on new aircraft. is done. 
Some missiles testing is done there which is particularly suitable to 
Edwards’ facilities, such as the et rly models of missiles which even- 
tually will not have wheels, but in their early versions do, so you can 
land them and bring them back and use them over again. 
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Also, at Edwards we have the very fine facility of the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, which we support, and whose 
buildings are tied right into our base complex, and we work jointly, 

Mr. Manon. What happened to this man by the name of Boyd who 
did all of that flying? I have been much impressed with General 
Boyd’s career. 

Mr. Garpner. He is in command of the Wright Air Development 
Center. 

General McCormack. He has been replaced at Edwards by General 
Holtoner, who is also a test pilot. General Boyd now has his hands 
full at Wright. 

Mr. Garpner. He is a major general and rtins that whole show at 
the Wright Air Development Center. 

General McCormack. If you will forgive this rather lengthy digres- 
sion, I shall proceed with my prepared statement. 

1. We do some research and development work on our own, as [ 
have mentioned previously. 

2. The monitoring and guidance of research and development. con- 
tracts—one of the most important tasks of management—includes 
preparation of work statements, review of proposals, technical liaison 
with our contractors, and technical guidance and advice. 

3. We provide for in-service engineering. We are responsible for 
the quality of the product from its first inception until it is retired 
from service, for eliminating its deficiencies and improving its per- 
formance. Specifically, our major effort in this area is review and 
modification or approval of engineering change proposals from manu- 
facturing or development contracts, to cure deficiencies that arise in 
the field and to incorporate new equipment into aircraft already in 
service. 

4. We provide technical support for contractors who use our centers 
for development and testing. This support includes shops, drafting 
aids, specification writing, standards and specification libraries, instru- 
mentation for tests, and similar aids to engineering. 

5. We administer our installations and manage the programs they 
are carrying out. This requires supervisory, technical, and clerical 
personnel. 

6. We operate and maintain our properties. To do so we need 
aircraft mechanics, vehicle drivers and mechanics, firemen, guards, 
plumbers, painters, janitors, and so on. 

7. We conduct qualitative tests of the products of research and 
development. This isa principal physical activity of the Air Research 
and Development Command. 

8. We also perform operational suitability testing. This is mainly 
the responsibility of the Air Proving Ground Command. 

In performance of these functions we incur the following types of 
costs : 

1. Personnel costs : These are the costs of the civilian personnel who 
operate, maintain, and administer research, development and test 
facilities and programs. 

2. Travel costs, military and civilian: We feel that great strides 
have been made the past few years in integrating, coordinating our 
programs within the Air Force, as the tempo has increased, with other 
services and Government agencies and with the industries and uni- 
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yersities Who are our contractors. This desirable state is a result of 
liaison, conferences and inspection. 

3. Service contract costs for operating certain highly technical fa- 
cilities at our centers, and for other technical assistance. 

4, Nonstandard equipment: The instrumentation and equipment in 
laboratories, as distinguished from the laboratories themselves. 

5. The normal costs for utilities at research and development in- 
stallations. 

6, Supplies: A multitude of items, chief of which is aviation fuels. 

7. Other costs: Rent, communications, transportation, and so forth. 

In passing I should mention that not only do the Air Force and the 
Military Establishment profit from our efforts in research and develop- 
ment; the civilian community benefits as well. For example, fiber 
glass was originally conceived in the Aircraft Laboratory at Wright 
Field, and it was here that it was carried through its early frustrations 
into the area of practical application. A considerable industry now 
rests on fiber-glass products. 

Practical television received a major part of its impetus from devel- 
opments in military radar. Air transport, which plays such a signifi- 
cant part in our economic life is directly related to the development of 
military aircraft. 

CONTROLS 


The Air Force research and development program is controlled 
mainly in three ways: 

1. Control by programing: The programing structure is a classifi- 
cation system in which every project has a definite place, depending on 
its characteristics. It is similar to the mail-sorting racks in the post 
office, except that we use functional criteria instead of geography as a 
basis of our sort. Here is an outline of our program structure. 

You can see that it is divided into three main areas. First is the 
systems area—projects required to meet clearly defined operational 
needs. These are tightly scheduled since all components must come to 
maturity at the same time. 

Second is the technical area—projects of an exploratory or research 
nature, not so tightly scheduled but kept track of so as to provide 
flexibility for adjustment when necessary. 

Third is the operation and management area. We program in this 

area so as to exercise necessary control over the rate at which work is 
being done in the field. 
_ Under this system of control by programing, a project must stay in 
its assigned category until careful evaluation indicates that it should 
bemoved. Thus a project cannot move unseen and unheard by man- 
agement from the exploratory stage into the vastly more expensive 
engineering design stage. There must be a management decision that 
such a move is in order. 

2. Control by planning: Since our planning function produces our 
ipproved requirements, and consequently the directives under which 
development is undertaken, it follows that no project can be initiated 
unless it falls within the-overall plan and shows a good chance of satis- 
fying the requirement. 

3. Control by budgeting: Through the medium of our development 
plans, which we keep up to date, we have a continuous program which 
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can be converted smoothly into the annual budget. As a preliminary 
to budgeting each year we issue a program guidance document which 
informs the Air Research and Development Command and other field 
agencies where emphasis needs to be increased, where it could be de- 
creased, and what is the direction of research and development policy 
which might affect their programs. Field agencies can thus adjust 
their programs, and convert the resulting project lists into terms of 
facilities, equipment and people. 

The program we are presenting today is, in our view, a necessary 
program for the country’s military security, in which we have assumed 
a large share of responsibility. We do not believe there can be a more 
effective military force for peace than the creation and maintenance of 
superior airpower. The Soviet Union is putting a larger fraction of 
its technological capability into military endeavor than we are, and is 
producing much larger numbers than we of new scientists and engi- 
neers. And they are competent. We therefore do not discount the 
possibility of technological surprise. We just want to make as sure as 
we can that we keep our technical margin, no matter what comes out of 
the Soviet effort. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. 

This field does not seem to be growing any now, from year to year. 
We have seen in these charts which you have presented the areas in 
which you wish to expend this money which you are requesting; the 
amount requested being $570 million. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 


APPROPRIATION REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Manon. I believe at one point you covered the reason for the 
increase over fiscal 1955. The amount requested for appropriation 
this year is $570 million, which is about $152 million more than what 
was appropriated by Congress for the current fiscal year. 

General Bogarr. Mr. Chairman, on page 6-28 of the justifications 
book we have a comparative table there which has been prepared by 
putting comparative transfers into the program columns. Therefore. 
the total 1955 estimated and the 1956 estimates are comparable figures. 

Mr. Garpner. On that basis, Mr. Chairman, you will notice that 
the 1956 estimate is a little bit lower than the 1955 estimate, instead of 
being higher as you indicated with the other figure. 

Mr. Manon. I do not so read it that way. I do believe, though, ! 
see what you are speaking about. 

In other words, this is a program which you are pricing for 1956 
at practically the same level ? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are pricing it at the same level as the current 
fiscal year? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. Our appropriation request for last yeal, 
Mr. Chairman, was $431 million, and it is $431 million this year, on 4 
directly comparable basis for new obligating authority. 

Mr. Manon. You want to proceed at about the same level ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. We actually received $418 million, but 
our appropriation request. was $431 million last year, and it is that 
amount again this year. 
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ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. General McCormack, do you regard that as the proper 
thing for this Nation to do at this particular time? 

General McCormack. Well, I can say this, sir: Stipulating, of 
course, that my principal objective today is to support and explain 
the request as written, and to give you such assurances as I can that 
the money will be spent as best we know how to spend it, but it is 
natural in most businesses, and particularly in a business which has 
some of the speculative in it such as research and development does 
have, that the operating officers down the line will always have in 
mind work that they think needs to be done, and which can be done. 

I have for this reason on my desk at all times from all of my division 
chiefs in various areas of work, proposals for work which go beyond 
our ability to support. 

The size of this list runs rather steady. As a matter of fact, it is on 
the order of $100 million above the amount which we are requesting. 

Mr. Manon. Would you estimate, if the people all the way down 
the line had all the money they wanted, they would want approxi- 
mately $100 million more? 

General McCormack. The figure would then be higher, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like the best estimate as to what the people at 
all levels down the line would probably want if the sky was the limit 
and if they could have all the money they really wanted to use. 

General McCormack. The sky would be, perhaps, a way to start 
thinking about it, sir. Actually, there are disciplines of honesty and 
integrity which would keep their estimates way below the sky, but I 
would judge in my own mind that the figure would be on the order of 
$150 million. 

Mr. Manon. What would these people want principally to seek to 
do with an additional $150 million, or $200 million? 

General McCormack. The projects which would call for the larger 
amounts, would be the—I will have to go into the technical area, 
so I would have to put this off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Put it off the record if you want to, but put anything 
on the record which should properly be there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I had just asked you, General McCormack, about the 
adequacy of the budget estimate for research and development. Of 
course, it has been our observation that probably it would never be 
possible to give the scientists as much money as they would like to have 
for research and development, but we like to give them as much as is 
reasonable and practical under the circumstances. 

You have indicated that there are areas of research and development 
where some project officers and scientific people would like to spend an 
additional sum of money running into tens of millions of dollars. 

Generally speaking, as the military director of this program, do you 
think this is approximately the budget program that the Congress 
ought to adopt ¢ 

General McCormack. The only program, sir, that I am prepared to 
support is the request which is here. 

Mr. Manon. If you were over on this side of the table would you still 
support the budget program? We are not compelled to support it. 
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‘We can be against it all, for part of it, or for much more. I am trying 
to get your detached view as to whether or not you think this is about 
what Congress ought to do at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not believe, in his position, he could give 
detached view. 

General McCormack. As noted, I believe by Mr. Gardner in his tes- 
timony, the approved request which is before you is less than that 
which was submitted. As a part of the discipline applied at every 
jevel on the way up, it so happens that some of it was applied after it 
left my level. 
no Manon. Mr. Gardner, will you discuss these matters from your 

evel ? 

Mr. Garpner. If I might, I would like to quote what Mr. Quarles 
said in his testimony. 

I should point out that this budget which is before you does not include the 
$200 million of additional funds which the departments and my policy council 
members felt could have been used wisely on research and development activities. 
The considerations which led me to recommend less than the departments re- 
quested were as follows— 
and then he lists five reasons for his decision. 

Mr. Manon. Those statements which you are reading are a part of 
our hearings and were delivered earlier in the hearings? 

Mr. Garpner. By Mr. Quarles. 

Mr. Manon. He made a very excellent statement when he was 
before us. 

Mr. Garpner. The recommended budget when it left my level was 
a part of this $200 million. 

Mr. Manon. The $200 million includes it? 

Mr. Garpner. It includes some funds for the Air Force, which we 
would have liked to have had in addition to the budget. 

Mr. Manon. When the budget left you it had in it some funds for 
research and development which are not now in the budget? 

Mr. GarpNeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When your request was made up and submitted it 
had funds which did not become a part of the budget ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. That was a supplementary letter. 

What occurred was that after the budget preparation had gone on 
a number of these areas began to look extremely promising. We 
turned a corner in a number of them. 

In an attempt to discount the future, when they would be on solid 
ground enough to ask for more funds, we did put in a supplemental 
request to Mr. Quarles, and he has indicated recently his willingness, 
since there has been a lot of promising development in these areas 
one few others which are not mentioned, to reconsider these items 
with us. 

I think the reasons that he gave here for using the disciplines of 
levels explains his position completely. As I say, we were attempting 
to discount the future and discount some of the progress which in fact 
has occurred, in our opinion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you not run into turning a corner where you 
found some things not so promising? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; we have reprogramed them out as rapidly 
as we could. 
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Mr. ScrtvNER. So where you find something not so promising when 
you turn a corner, you can do in the future as you have in the past, 
deprogram and turn the funds over to some new program that does 
lok promising. You have been doing it as long as I have been on 
this committee. 

Mr. Garpner. That goes on constantly. My office is the final ap- 
proving office in all such programs in the Air Force. We are aware 
of them at our level and initiate some of them. 

Mr. Manon. It is not quite clear to me when you thought of these 
supplemental funds. Did you think of these supplemental funds 
prior to the time the budget was submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
went, or when was it ? 

Mr. Garpner. It was after the budget was prepared and before 
the budget was submitted, but just a few days before, so there was not 
practical time. 

Furthermore, many of these items have a wide spectrum of tech- 
nical opinion. It was an attempt to interpret that spectrum. Not all 
of us are competent in all areas that generated this. As I say, it is 
under active consideration at the present time in the Air Force and 
the Defense Department. \ 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that there is a possibility that 
prior to adjournment of the present session of Congress an addi- 
tional request for research and development will be presented to the 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is entirely up to Mr. Quarles, but if I were to 
voice an opinion I would say that there is a remote possibility. 

Mr. Manon. In these special fields of research and development 
where you cannot go as fast as some might want you to go, could you 
not provide the funds by slowing down your activities in other fields 
which seem to give no promise? 

Mr. GarpNER. Yes. That is the thing Mr. Scrivner mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. GarpNER. We certainly can do that. Again here you get the 
spectrum of technical opinion. We are doing as much of this as we 
can. One can take some very interesting gambles. 

I think you are probably aware that as soon as you begin to look 
critically at some of these programs they develop great promise in 
the next few months if you will just let them run. This does not mean 
that we do not have the courage to cut, but it does mean that it is an 
extremely difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Manon. You do not want to quit just before you turn a corner 
toa brighter light ? 

Mr, GARDNER. Right Our military management finds it is one of 
the most difficult areas of decision. I think you will agree that it is 
hot easy, particularly when you have a large investment in a program 
and you only save 5 percent of additional investment by stopping it 
at a given point, which is the sort of thing that causes difficulty. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, of course, everybody in charge of that project, 
whenever you look at it as though you are going to hit it in the head 
with an ax, would scream, “Fireman, save my child !” 

General McCormack. Mr. Chairman, you might be interested to 
know that in addition to the routine reprogramings we actually con- 
duct jointly between my office, the directorate of research and develop- 
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ment, and the directorate of requirements, a quarterly review is cop. 

ducted, aimed at finding any new items in the program which fall jy 

the category of what we call marginal effort. This is done quarterly 

on a scheduled basis. 
SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. I have thumbed through your book of justifications 
and, of course, looked to some of your breakdowns. 

We will insert some of these pages in the record. We will have some 
questions on and off the record with respect to them. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Program 610—Aircraft and related equipment 


PIARMOR DEOUTRID, TUCRL- GORE Fea niicstenseite meine teenie ene iges $133, 967, 000 
PIGGWOG THORTRRT, TRON VORP. Tai ei teen ncawoee 114, 898, 50 
Actan) ebligutions, Teen year Wouen.- os aS 126, 272, 60 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of all aircraft, comp. 
nents, and related aircraft equipment. Included are aircraft propulsion systems 
and fuels, aircraft communications, navigation, bombing, and fire-control equip- 
ment, and aircraft guns and rocket launchers. 

Funds included in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate provide for continued 
research and development of interceptor aircraft for air defense systems, the 
continuation of high performance long-range strategic bomber developments, the 
expansion of new tactical fighter and bomber developments, as well as develop 
ments in the field of turbojet and turboprop engines, transonic and supersonic 
propellers, ramjets, and rocket engines, and aircraft nuclear propulsion for 
application to future military aircraft. 


Program 620—Guided missiles and related equipment 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956._..-.-----..-.......-.....- $102, 008, 000 
Planned prograil, GICR! YORr WOcen sncnctic ccnecnpnens nameiapans 102, 262, 000 
ActGal ObUgations, FACR] FORE BOOB cnigcinimmnengcincimmggtnilis 93, 475, 154 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of guided missiles and 
related equipment, including guided missile propulsion systems, fuels, and pro- 
pellants. 

This estimate will provide funds for the contractual study and development of 
guided missiles, aircraft rockets and drones necessary for air defense, strategic 
and tactical air operations, including research and development in the follow- 
ing weapon system areas: 

Strategic air systems: For guided parasite bombers being developed to extend 
the capability of aircraft to strike strongly defended targets, as well as con- 
pletely automatic guided bombers to provide future weapon systems which cal 
most effectively attack enemy targets. 

Air defense systems: For guided interceptor and rocket developments which 
will decrease the probability of attacking enemy airpower attaining its objective. 

Tactical air systems: For development of guided missiles to support ground 
units on the front lines. 

Supporting systems: For research and development of the necessary systems 
to support the performance of major weapon systems. 


Program 640—Combat and support vehicles and related equipment 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956._........_._____________-____ $1, 020, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955_....._..___--.--__-____________ 1, 042, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954....._-._.__-____ 470, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of special purpose ve- 
hicles and related equipment. 

Fiscal year 1956 budget estimate will provide funds for research and develop- 
ment of special purpose support vehicles included in supporting weapon systems 
development, such as crash rescue trucks and fuel and oil servicing trailers and 
trucks. 


Program 660—Ammunition and related equipment 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956 $13, 819, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 14, 389. 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 23, 984, 045 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of rockets, bombs, clus- 
ters, and other types of ammunition and ammunition components. 

Fiscal year 1956 budget estimate will provide funds for research and develop- 
ment of ammunition and related ammunition components to provide maximum 
offensive and defensive fire power for aircraft engaged in the strategic, tactical, 
and air defense missions of the Air Force. In addition, this will provide 
advanced techniques in the handling and delivery of atomic and nuclear 
weapons, 


Program 670—Other equipment 


PigsneU: TSC CeO FORT | Dri in ares esis ain tm arenes $46, 791, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 52, 478, 500 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 49, 564, 142 


PURPOSE AMD SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of all items of equipment 
not provided for under other programs, including communications, navigation, 
detection, warning, reconnaissance, meteorological and training equipment. 

Fiscal year 1956 budget estimate will provide funds for research and develop- 
ment of complete equipments other than those provided for under other budget 
programs. This program provides funds for ground electronics equipment which 
will be included in the ultimate air-defense network of the United States, for 
reconnaissance projects to give latest evaluation of possible methods and of 
probable targets, and development of new and better training equipment for 
utilization on the increasingly complex weapon systems being developed. 


Program 680—Military sciences 

Planned program, fiscal year 1956 $58, 219, 000 
Planned progvams, feral ‘year 196602. 2. 3.5. 59, 652, 750 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 49, 037, 886 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for studies to acquire fundamental knowledge required 
for the solution of development problems. It also covers materials and com- 
ponent development of general application to Air Force requirements. 

Fiscal year 1956 budget estimate will provide funds for studies to acquire 
fundamental knowledge of equipment and techniques of particular concern to the 
Air Force, as well as development of general materials and components. The 
projects contained within this program would be so basic or general as to pre- 
clude inclusion in any other program in this appropriation. These funds will 
provide for solutions of problems such as aerodynamics, meteorology, chemical 
matter, materials, geophysics, methods of personnel classification, assignment 
and training of Air Force personnel, and determinations as to how air warfare 
can be waged most effectively and economically. 


Frrogram 690-—Operation and management 


Planned program, fiscal year 1956 $214, 176, 000 
Planned program, fiscal year 1955 212, 642, 866 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 159, 479, 316 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides financing of all functions of operation and manage. 
ment conducted at research and development facilities. ‘These primary fune. 
tions are: Command and staff functions; administrative and base services: 
medical services; maintenance of installations; supply and procurement: 
maintenance of aircraft and equipment; flight operations; technical operations: 
and contract operations, and are carried on at the following Air Force facilities: 

Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, Ohio 

Rome Air Development Center, Rome, N, Y. 

Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Air Foree Special Weapons Center, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Air Force Personnel and Training Center, Lackland AFB, Tex. 
Arctic Aeromedical! Laboratory, Ladd AFB, Alaska 

School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, Tex. 

Armed Services Technical Information Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Hq, Air Research and Development Command Support Group, Baltimore, Md 
Air Proving Ground Center, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards AFB, Calif. 

Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick AFB, Fla. 

Air Force Armament Center, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Holloman Air Development Center, Holloman AFB, N. Mex. 

Within the primary functions, funds are included in this estimate for offices 
of the commander, and command offices and their staffs for personnel, opera- 
tions, materiel, comptroller, development, intelligence, inspection, adjutant, and 
other related command functions; for administrative and base services of per- 
sonnel administration, manpower and organization, unit administration and 
supply, commercial transportation services and other related services of base 
administration ; for activities related to the administration of medical services 
including the operation of clinics, di#pensaries, infirmaries, outpatient service 
and related local medical care; for activities relating to real-estate management, 
maintenance and repair including activities of engineering and administration, 
recurrent maintenance of real property, utilities services, fire protection, and 
sanitation and custodial services; for activities relating to administration of 
the supply and procurement function such as supply administration, procure 
ment, warehousing, salvage and disposal, petroleum services, commissary opera- 
tions, and clothing sales; for organizational maintenance of transient and opera- 
tional support aircraft and of equipment assigned to service and support organ- 
izations as well as field maintenance performed in base shops including periodic 
inspection, repair of unserviceable parts, and local manufacture of nonavailable 
parts; for activities related to base flight operations offices including flight con- 
trol, link trainer operations, and operation of operational support aircraft 
including primary duty crew members and fuel and oil; for activities relating 
to management and operation of Air Force research, development, and test 
laboratories and facilities including technical management, research, and de 
velopment, technical administration of contracts, testing, engineering services, 
and technical support; and for costs of contracts for operation of research, 
development, and test facilities. 

Included within these functions are the pay of civilian personnel, travel, 
and per diem costs for civilian and military personnel who are directly engaged 
in the research and development effort as well as those who operate and 
maintain research and development facilities. Requirements are also included 
for aviation fuel and oil, support equipment utilized by research and develop 
ment facilities, major repairs and modifications of ground and airfield facilities 
and other real property. Other expenses provided in this estimate include such 
items as (a) contract maintenance of equipment and real property; (0) pur 
chased utilities; (c) leased communications; and (d) commercial transportation 
of things. 

The Air Force research and development activities supported under this 
program are engaged in such major functions as (@) monitoring all research and 
development contracts; (b) testing and evaluating newly developed complete 
weapon systems as well as components and supporting systems; and (c) it 
vestigating and correcting defects encountered on these systems and equipments 
during their entire service life. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane, did you want to ask any questions at this 
point 


OUTSTANDING SERVICE OF INDIVIDUALS IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. There is only one comment I wish to make at this time. 
I certainly have been challenged by the testimony we have heard from 
you, General McCormack and Colonel Johnston. I refer particularly 
tothese men like Lt. Col. John P. Stapp and others who are subjecting 
themselves to tremendous hardships for the benefit of the service and 
for scientific knowledge. 

You indicated, I believe, that there was no extra compensation being 
paid to these men; is that true? 

General McCormack. Except that which goes with the normal flight 
status. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

General McCormack. There are awards and honors such as the 
Collier trophy and medals and so on, but no pay. 

Mr. Deane. I would assume that they feel that they are making a 
contribution which could not be reduced to things material. 

General Bogart, is there an absence of legislative authority involv- 
ing extra-service compensation for men serving as in the case of 
Colonel Stapp ? 

General Bogart. I know of no authority for extra compensation, 
sir, for these men. 

Mr. Deane. I would like for our hearings to show that 3 or 4 of the 
largest life-insurance companies of the United States refuse to accept 
jet pilots in some cases at any rate. In those cases where they do 
accept them one company will take them, if they have had less than 800 
hours of jet-plane flying, at a rate of $28.50 more for each $1,000 of 
insurance. 

It seems to me, if these men cannot be compensated in other ways, 
that this committee goes on record in expressing a deep sense of appre- 
ciation for the outstanding service they are rendering. Certainly I 
feel that way. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mawon. Mr. Scrivner. 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL McCORMACK 


Mr. Scrivner. When did you take over your present job, General ? 

General McCormack. September of last year, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where were you before that ? 

General McCormack. I was, prior to that, the Vice Commander of 
the Air Research and Development Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. That explains why you have your finger pretty well 
on that program in that short period of months. 

Your predecessor was General Yates? 

General McCormack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was General Partridge his predecessor ? 

General McCormack. General Partridge was Commander of the 
Air Research and Development Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a few questions 
it this point. 
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SATURATION POINT IN RESEARCH 


My recollection is that we were told last year, and that we have been 
told on repeated occasions, Mr. Secretary and General McCormack, 
that we had just about reached the saturation point on many of our 
projects because of the limitations as to people qualified to enter into 
this work. Was that true and is it still true? 

Mr. GarpNner. Well, there is a spectrum of opinion on that, sir. The 
money we are asking for and the money we are defending today 
goes not only for dev elopments but for testing. 

T think there is a saturation point in research. In development and 
engineering and testing I am not sure that there is the kind of satura. 
tion point that has been pointed out in the press and other places in 
the past. One can accelerate development by parallel programs, by 
buying extra prototypes and so on, so that there is not a categorical 
answer to your question, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course we have been trying for a long time to 
avoid a lot of parallel programs. 

Mr. Garpner. In research and development we have two kinds of 
problems. We have the problem of saving money and we have the 
problem of saving time. We cannot ignore either of those problems. 
Sometimes by paralleling programs we > have the opportunity of gain- 
ing time. We have a strong sense that we are in violent. competition 
with our opposite numbers over in Russia. I am sure in their case 
time is of the essence, and we have to keep that well before us. 


COMPARISON WITH RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Mr. Scrivner. I interpret from the statement of General Me- 
Cormack that he felt we were ahead of Russia on technological ad- 
vances. Is that your opinion? 

Mr. Garpner. That is true to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
sir: but it is a race. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, it is a race. It probably will be for a long 
time to come. 

I was pleased to have that information, because we have had some 
people draw up a big bugaboo about what the Russians have and 
what we do not have. Sometimes when the comparison is made, if you 
are easily frightened, you would be scared to death half the time. 


LEVEL OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


We have also been told that what is most desirable is to try to keep 
a fairly even keel or even flow of research and development instead 
of going up one year and down the other and then up and back down 
again. We have been pretty well sold on that, and we have kept 
research and development funds at a fairly level keel for quite awhile. 
Is that still a true statement, or has there been a reprograming on that! 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir; I think it is an accurate statement. If we 
could maintain a level—and it must be a high level—of research and 
development for a period of 5 years, without the fear that we might 
receive a serious cut 





Mr. Scrivner. Is $114 billion a year for research and development 
not a pretty high level? 
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Mr. GaRDNER. We do not get $114 billion. 


Mr. Scrivner. You do not, but the Navy gets just about what you 
get, and the Army gets just about what you get. If we concentrated 
‘tall on the Air Force that would be something else, but we have three 
branches of the service. Each branch maintains that its research and 
development is just as important as yours. 

Mr. GarDNER. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. We also have the work of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which has I do not know how many hundreds of millions of 
dollars for research and development, which the Armed Forces get 
the benefits of. There are other agencies such as the NACA and all 
the rest of them. 

By the time we added them up I would expect to find we are spending 
probably between $4 billion and $5 billion a year for research and 
development. From my point of view that is a pretty high level. 
How long we can keep it up I do not know. 

We have never put any serious crimp 1n research and development, 
although many times I think we would have been justified in doing 
it because sometimes the presentation has not borne the burden of 
proof as it should. We have taken a lot of things on faith, instead of 
sitting down and taking the time necessary to go into details and get 
for our own benefit information from men who are also qualified in 
science, to get their views on the subjects. As you said, in many of 
these things there is a wide variety of opinion. 

Mr. GarpNEr. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where you can bring in one man who will say, “This 
is it,” you can also bring in another man who is equally qualified and 
who, as a matter of fact, might have graduated from the same school 
and might have attended classes under the same instructors, who will 
take just exactly the opposite view. There is not any open-and-shut 
case on this. 

LINES OF WORK IN 1955 PROGRAM 


How many research and development programs do you have in fis- 
al 1955? How many line items are there? 

Mr. GarpNER. How many separate line items? 

General McCormack. We have been in the process of reducing the 
number of items carried separately in the budget as it leaves our level. 
This year it is just under 500. Last year it was 537, and this year it 
is 487. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year General Yates said that this year there 
were 605 line items. 

General McCormack. The record left behind says it was 537, sir. 

Mr. Garpner. That is as of May 7. 

General McCormack. Yes, sir; I should note that the figure I am 
reading from for some reason is May 7, 1954. We have been steadily 
reducing this number. 


NEW PROJECTS AND PROJECTS COMPLETED OR DISCONTINUED 


Mr. Scrivner. How many new research and development programs 
have you started up to now in fiscal 1955 ? 

General McCormack. The actual projects themselves, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 
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General McCormack. I am afraid I would have to supply that num- 
ber for you later, if I may. On the average we let a couple of thousand 
of research and development contracts per year, while closing out a 
similar number. 

(The information is as follows:) 

There were 83 new projects started during fiscal year 1955 up to February 28, 
1955. During the same period, there were 43 completed and 37 dropped as no 
longer required or as unpromising. 

Mr. Scrtvner. When you came to the corner, as you have referred to 
it, when you looked at these projects during fiscal 1955, how many proj- 
ects which you found did not have as much promise as you thought 
were dropped ¢ 

General McCormack. We look over the entire program line item by 
line item formally once a quarter in addition to the day-by-day work, 
The amount of money that shifts in the program 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not gotten to that point. I am talking now 
about the items. 

General McCormack. Actual numbers that have been canceled, 
sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Bocart. I can give you the figure for fiscal 1954, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will not help much, but we will take the figure 
for 1954. 

General Bocarr. 68 projects canceled and 143 completed from July 
of 1953 to July of 1954, sir. 

Mr. Sorivner. 68 and 143? 

General Bogart. 143 were completed, sir, and 68 were canceled. 





REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. During the fiscal year how many dollars were de- 
programed and how many dollars were reprogramed ? 

General McCormack. Tadt year the total for the year was approxi- 
mately $70 million, as I recall it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Deprogramed ? 

General McCormack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though you have several projects which you 
say you would like to undertake if the money were unlimited and that 
was no consideration, where you say you have come to the corner and 
found them quite promising, what would be the number of projects 
you have come to the corner on where you do not find promise enough 
to continue them? And what would you do with the money? 

General McCormack. We take the money off of them, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take X project, whatever it may be—whether 
it is an airplane engine of some new design, a plane, or a radar set. 
Of course, the man in charge of that projeect is going to feel that that 
is probably the most important program that you have under con- 
sideration. I have talked to a lot of those men and their enthusiasm 
is inspiring, to say the least, although they live so close to what the 
program is that as a matter of fact some of them do not know what 
1s going on any place else. That is the thing they live for, and they 
do have that enthusiasm. 

As I have said many times before, if they did not have that specific 
enthusiasm for their projects, the chances are a lot of things we now 
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have we never would have had, because it is that very thing which 
has carried them right along. 

They have not been in the game for the money or for anything but 
the love of development of one program that they have worked on. 

But you have to come along as an outsider and you say, “Well, John, 
this does not look so good. Weare going to have to turn off the funds 
and turn it over to someone else.” Immediately you get a terrific 
reaction: “You are going to wreck the entire Air Force. You are 
going to wreck everything.” So you do not have such an easy job. 
Of course, on our side of the table, our task is not too easy, either. 

Otf the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition to the request here, which includes per- 
sonnel and all that, we do have a large number of military personnel 
working on research and development as well, do we not? Their pay 
would be covered in another project ? 

(reneral Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many military positions are there in fiscal year 
1955, and how many do you anticipate in fiscal year 1956? 

General Bogart. 5,672 officers and 21,955 airmen at the end of 1955. 
At the end of 1956, sir, it will be 5,720 officers and 22,197 airmen. 
That includes, sir, direct research and development mission support, 
installations support, and the Air Proving Ground Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year we were told that you anticipated a pro- 
gram end strength for 1955 of 20,108, which was going to be a reduc- 
tion of about 1,200 military during the fiscal year, but now the figures 
you have given me for what actually happened show 27,600. 

General Bogart. No, sir; this is a forecast as of end 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we are talking about, the forecast. 

(General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 656 of the hearings last year. 

(General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio stated in answer to a similar 
question— 


and a programed fiscal year 1955 end strength of 20,108. 


That was programed. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Now you tell me it will be 27,600. 

General Bogart. Total; yes, sir; 21,955 airmen and 5,672 officers at 
June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is an estimate of over 5,000 men, compared 
with 21,000, or almost a 25-percent error. 

Mr. Garpner. Sir, those figures are not comparable, because we 
have not increased the number of military people at the ARDC. 
They have been decreased. 

General Bogart. Sir, I am pretty sure that figure last year was 
only the airmen. It says “military” but I am sure it was only the 
airmen, 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not make the statements that appear in the 
record, It said “military positions.” 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. When I say “military positions” I mean either an 
officer or an airman. I make no distinction as to military positions, 

General Bocartr. Yes, sir. I am sure that is the case, because there 
has not been that much increase in the military personnel in the 
command. 

Mr. Garpner. We have actually decreased it to date in the Air 
Research and Development Command. 

General Bogart. That is correct. All these are actual authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assumed that the figures we were given last year 
were actual, too. 

General McCormack. Mr. Chairman, I am just as puzzled as Mr, 
Scrivner is about the figures. I wonder if it would be agreeable to 
work up comparable figures and bring them into line in a further 
statement for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Submit them to the committee and to Mr. Scrivner so 
that we can see what is wrong with them. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The 20,108 military positions (4,695 officers; 15,413 airmen) programed end 
strength for fiscal year 1955 quoted in last year’s hearing (p. 656) were for the 
Air Research and Development Command alone. The present comparative mili- 
tary personnel program for the same command provides for 19,474 military posi- 
tions (4,611 officers ; 14,863 airmen) in fiscal year 1955, and a programed fiscal 
year 1956 end strength of 19,691 (4,631 officers; 15,060 airmen). 

The following is the total military personnel (officers and airmen), programed 
for all Air Force research, development, and test activities, including operational 
suitability testing (Air Research and Development Command, Air University, 
Alaskan Air Command, and Air Proving Ground Command) for fiscal year. 1955 
and fiscal year 1956. These personnel figures include personnel for maintenance 
and operation of air bases assigned to the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand and the Air Proving Ground Command. 


Planned end strength, fiscal | Planned end strength, fiscal 





year 1955 year 1956 
Airmen Officers Airmen 
14, 863 4, 631 15, 060 
383 102 383 
20 10 » 
6, 689 977 6, 734 
| 


POs ctdcnnpeshgethiniechepdencae | 5, 672 


21, 955 | 5, 720 22,197 








Mr. Scrivner. I have one more question off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 


REVISION OF BUDGET STRUCTURES 


Mr. Davis. On page 9 of your statement, General McCormack, you 
mention that in accordance with a committee directive of last year 
$139 million was transferred from other appropriations, so that we 
have before us an item of $570 million now, and the comparable figure 
for the manner in which it was set up last year would be $431 million. 
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From where did that $139 million come for this appropriation? In 
other words, where can we look at other appropriations and find 
comparable reductions that we ought to be able to find ¢ 

General Bocarr. Approximately $110 million of that, sir, would 
have been in the maintenance and operations appropriations. 

Mr. Davis. That item is to be presented later ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. The balance of about $29 million would 
have been in the “Major procurement other than aircraft” appro- 
priation, sir. 

I believe, sir, we have pretty well stripped all the other appropria- 
tion areas now. So far as I can tell, this represents the total amount, 
other than the military personnel costs which have been mentioned. 

General McCormack. Mr. Davis, it might be useful to note here 
that the maintenance and operations figures which are included here 
are for the operation of all the air bases for which the Air Research 
and Development Command and the Air Proving Ground Command 
are responsible. In the Air Force the major user at a base takes the 
responsibility for that base and runs the whole thing and pays the 
whole bill insofar as appropriations are concerned, with specific 
exceptions which I am sure everybody would be aware of. 

In any event, this is the cost of running these bases. There are 
some 11,300 tenants, for example, as of the 31st of January, residing 
on ARDC bases, such as the Air Defense Command squadrons pro- 
tecting Boston and Albuquerque, and soon. We are supporting other 
services at a number of places. 

Perhaps 15 to 20 percent of our effort and our work at test bases is 
in support of programs other than direct Air Force programs. So 
you really are getting some costs that are not properly ascribable to 
the Air Force R. and D. program. It is the best and the cleanest pic- 
ture we could give. 

TYPES OF PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Davis. When you speak about procurement, that refers to ma- 
terials that you use in the testing work itself? Generally speaking, 
what would be the nature of the procurement, with reference to the 
$29 million ? 

General McCormack. Laboratory equipment, test instrumentation, 
and the making of special devices for testing. 

If you mean in terms of specific articles, it is all the way from 
vacuum tubes to special-purpose vehicles and so on. 

Mr. Davis. I was wondering how you divided this kind of procure- 
ment from the general overall item, and I think you answered that 
in the first instance. 

AIR FORCE INSTALLATIONS 


Somewhere in the justifications you listed all the Air Force installa- 
tions that were included in this field ? 

General McCormack. Yes, sir. 
_Mr. Davis. When you speak of the M. and O. costs, they were all 
listed somewhere ? 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. Page 6-42 under tab 37. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, this is your first year in this posi- 
tion you hold, but I know you have looked back over all these pro- 
grams for many years. Do you recall of any year recently when there 
has not been in the research and development appropriation some 
unobligated balance carried over ? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. As a matter of fact, however, the pro- 
gram appears to be leveling off right now at just about what would 
be a normal carryover of somewhere around 9 percent, which would 
be a normal unobligated carryover to keep the program going on an 
even keel. 

We had a fairly heavy unobligated balance carried forward of $125 
million plus in fiscal 1954, which was due to some artificial holding 
of funds until the last 3 months of the fiscal year because of a desire 
on the part of both the Air Force and the Department of Defense 
to check out again all of the particular projects to make sure, as you 
recall, that we were not duplicating. That caused the rather heavy 
carryover. 

Part of the result of that is reflected in our forecast of 1955, where 
we are still picking up. We are forecasting $91 million carryover 
for 1955, and then we go to a $55 million figure for 1956, which we 
think is just about a normal carryover that should go from year to 

ear. 
: Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that there is a possibility that before 
the end of the fiscal year some of these things which are now pro- 
gramed may be deprogramed and you may have a little more than that. 

General Bocart. That is quite correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we have had on and off the record a great 
amount of testimony with respect to the always intriguing and inter- 
esting subject of research and development. At the proper point in 
the record we will have inserted certain tables and certain factual 
statements which may not now be in the record and which may appro- 
priately be placed in the record. 

Mr. Secretary, I should like to identify the other people who have 
not testified here. 

General Demurr. I am General Demler, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your assignment in the Air Force? 

General Dremter. I am the assistant deputy commander for tech- 
nical operations in the Air Research and Development Command. 

Mr. Manon. Where are you stationed ? 

General Demter. In Baltimore, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been in the research and develop- 
ment field ? 

General Demuer. I have been in this field since 1939, sir; mostly at 
Wright Field, in the Pentagon, and Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment; and now in Baltimore in the Air Research and Development 
Command. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ADMINISTRATION OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Manon. Have you seen any improvement in management and 
administration of research and development in your time which is 
worthy of note? 
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General Demuer. Yes, sir; I certainly have. In fact, I have par- 
ticipated in some of that, I believe. 

Judging from my experience in the project work, since the project 
engineer came in for a great deal of discussion today, let me say that 
I was one of those. I believe I still remember his problems. 

We have worked up, particularly in the basic propulsion field. 
From that point on we had, I think, a rather good “feel” for the prob- 
lems of the engineers, and why they think their projects are most im- 
portant, along with the others. 

In the balancing of these under the management structure Gen- 
eral McCormack outlined on the chart that seemed at first a little bit 
more complicated than the system—this has helped us a great deal to 
keep our eye on the end objective—the Air Force structure in the years 
to come, when we had to bring in the newer and the later aircraft in 
the field. ‘Then, working back from that we keep our eye on a weap- 
ons-system basis that we are able to identify more accurately than we 
did before, when we must start a new development, rather than to just 
keep modifying the old weapon systems from time to time. 

Mr. Manon. I have no doubt but what many crimes and sins have 
perhaps been committed in the name of research and development. 
That is a popular subject. Congress is prone to give the agencies of 
the Government about all the money they request for research and 
development. Are we making this shop a cleaner operation through 
every passing year, in your judgment, or not? 

General Demuer. Yes, sir; I know we are in this respect: By being 
able to keep our eye on the main event in R. and D. That is, to im- 
prove the performance of our operational equipment on a timely basis, 
ind bring along those ideas from research, those developments in the 
hardware field which show promise, and work them into the develop- 
ment of a weapon system on a timely basis, much better than in the 
past. 

We have the problem always of a project engineer who wants to 
“knob polish” a particular special piece of hardware ad infinitum. 
True, they are making progress, but it is our job in management of 
R, and D. to have a look and see when big steps forward can be made, 
and to subdue those items which are, as we call them, “knob polishing.” 
_ A good example, I think, will help put this point across, and that 
is one in the reconnaissance field, where for years we have been im- 
proving cameras and photography and have pretty well used up, if 
I may say so, the ultimate potential of just cameras and films. 

So in this past year we have emphasized the electronics reconnais- 
sance, the radar pictures with high resolution, just for the purposes 
of target identification, which ‘are just as good as the photographic 
pictures. In this way by lending emphasis to the electronic-recon- 
naissance field we have not exactly pushed down the film and the 
photography work but rather have emphasized a new field which has 
amuch greater potential in the future, taking pictures through clouds 
and through rain which a camera, as we see it, has little likelihood 
of doing for us. 


QUALITY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. What is the situation with respect to the quality of 
your military personnel? I am sure there are many officers in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force who are all thumbs when it comes to the 
technique of research and development. 
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What has been the development with respect to the quality of you 
officer personnel in this particular field in your time? 

Mr. Scrivner. Since he has been in the field of research and develop. 
ment. 

General Demier. Well, sir, I would like to start to answer that 
es by stating that back in 1949 we began to tag individual officers 

or their ability, background, training, and education in engineering, 
and get them identified in a career field of research and development. 
True, they have rotational tours in operational commands in order 
to keep up to date with the operations of the Air Force, and they may 
go off to postgraduate schools to further their knowledge and back- 
ground in engineering, but by and large we keep track of these people 
with tags, and keep them identified in this field. So, in that way, 
they become more expert in the business of noting when new ideas 
and breakthrough developments have a chance of really paying off. 

By career monitoring, by training these people, and by normal 
progression up through various levels of responsibility we find that 
we can do a better job of managing the whole. 

Now, I must say that in specific areas of science we find that over 
the years you must pretty well stay in it. That is why we have the 
civilian scientists generally in a specific field. However, we have 
officers in that field for a time, until they get a good understanding 
and feeling of the science and they may then go into another field 
and gradually work up in the organization ladder to do more of the 
management, as well as to guide the civilian technicians in recog- 
nizing when a breakthrough may occur. 

In other words, it is fine to have an idea, but “where is it most 
useful?” 

This is the sort of thing for which those of us having a background 
in technology and in operations serve a very useful purpose in the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think there has been a substantial improvement 
in that regard ? 

General Demurr. Yes, sir; I do. I can only hold out as examples 
the new air weapons that are now beginning to appear in our inven- 
tory, such as the F100, the F-101, and the F-104. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN RESEARCH 


Mr. Manon. What about the civilians?) We have seen many civil: 
ians in your various service assignments. Is the turnover very heavy, 
or is the quality better, or worse ? 

Do you have good civilian administrators and scientists who work 
with you? What is that picture? 

General Demtrr. Well, sir, I have many friends in the civilian 
ranks of the Air Force research and development program. <As a mat- 
ter of fact, one of their problems is to see a future career for them- 
selves under the law of the Civil Service Commission rules and regu- 
lations. Sometimes we think these rules and regulations stymie @ 
civilian from progressing up the ladder of management, but gen- 
erally speaking I think these are matters which we can handle within 
our own Department of the Air Force, in how we look at the caree? 
monitoring of the civilians, as well as the officers to which I referred 
earlier. 
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There should be opportunities for bright young civilian engineers, 
who have a flair for managing, to also progress through the ranks as we 
do in uniform. 

This is something which I know is very close to Mr. Gardner’s heart. 
He is looking at the civilian components of the Air Force research and 
development program very closely. 


FULL UTILIZATION OF SCIENTISTS’ SKILLS 


Mr. Scrivner. What about the civilian complaint which has been 
covered heretofore; namely, that some of these scientists have been 
called in because of the special knowledge which they have in some 
field, and then they find, much to their disgust, that they do not have 
much time to put in in their field of scientific knowledge, and that most, 
if not a greater portion of their time, is taken up with administra- 
tion, -redtape, oa reports, and matters like that, which causes them 
to feel that they are thwarted in that their skills and knowledge are 
not being used, and they feel that their efforts are wasted. 

General Demuer. Well, I am sure that the paperwork and redtape 
to which you refer will be with us all the time, wherever we go. I 
think the answer to your question is, basically, what does the in- 
dividual wish todo? Does he care to concentrate in a purely technical 
field, or does he want to exercise some of his flair for management. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them to whom I talked really thought they 
were being called in because they had a particular scientific knowledge, 
but they found they never had much of a chance to exercise it, and that 
their time was taken up with details, supervision, and with the reports. 

Perhaps, Mr. Gardner can answer that question better than you 
can. 

Mr. GarpneRr. I would certainly like to try, sir. 

You get a certain number of malcontents in any organization, 
whether it be industrial, military, or civilian. I am not saying that 
the people to whom you talked were malcontents. 

Mr. Scrivner. They were not malcontents, but they were discon- 
tented in that they did not feel that their particular field of knowledge 
was being used to its fullest extent. J 

Mr. Garpner. My office has retained a consultant and we have 
examined a lot of these complaints, and I must say that in most of the 
cases they were without substance. 

There are some administrative things that go with Government 
where one cannot give an individual, whether military or civilian, as 
much freedom as one can in an industrial situation or in an academic 
situation. 

_In general, it is my opinion that we are not inhibiting the applica- 
tion of scientific talents where we have them, unduly. We do have 
some artificial controls which we are attempting, 1 by 1, to remove. 
I will give you an example: 

We had a control placed on travel of scientific personnel whereby, 
I think, the Congress required that the Secretary of the Air Force 
approve travel of scientific personnel. This simply meant a fabulous 
amount of redtape which had to be gone through in order for a scientist 
to travel to a scientific meeting from his home base. I think we have 
gotten that one tidied up. 
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There are a number of these things, and they are artificial, and they 
come from one abuse, and a rule is then applied which hurts everyone, 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the history of such operations. When a priv. 
ilege is abused, it is almost always discontinued, whether in our home 
or inthe military. — 

Mr. Garpner. We are vigorously attempting to create an atmos 
phere where as many outside artificial things as possible are removed, 
and where we can make the best use of our scientific personnel. If you 
have any specific instances, I really would like to follow them down, 


IDENTIFICATION OF ADDITIONAL WITNESSES 


Mr. Manion. Colonel Johnston, you have contributed materially to 
the hearing, and it has been a pleasure to have you. 

Who is this man over here ? 

Colonel Reser. I am Colonel Reber, Chief of the Budget and Fiscal 
Division, Assistant for Development Programing, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Development, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

I am a relatively newcomer to research and development, having 
worked with it about 414 years, 1 year in the Pentagon, and 31% years 
with the Air Research and Development Command. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Who are these civilians over here ? 

Will you please identify yourselves ? 

Mr. Meyer. I am Lewis C. Meyer, Chief, Research and Development 
Branch, Procurement and Research Division, Directorate of Budget, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, Headquarters, United States Air 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. You work with the budget ? 

General Bocarr. He works for me; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pritcuerr. Mr. Chairman, I am Chief, Procurement and Re- 
search Division, Directorate of Budget, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Comptroller. 


CIVILIAN-MILITARY RELATIONSHIPS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
3 PROGRAM 

Mr. Manon. I wonder if generally the civilians who work in re- 
search and development are fairly happy? I know that everyone 
cannot be happy with his job at all times, but is your turnover rate 
very high? 

What can you give us which might be significant with regard to 
your turnover rate, and information of that type ?¢ 

There is one question which I would like to ask you, Mr. Gardner: 
Are the civilians more or less overshadowed in this field of research 
and development by the military people, or do the civilians exert their 
maximum capabilities, generally speaking ? 

Mr. Garpner. There has been a tendency, in building a line organ- 
ization with military commanders, to perhaps at certain centers over- 
emphasize the military management and deemphasize the importance 
of civilian management. 

It is not a question which I can answer generally. I have to take 
it center by center, because at each center we do a different job. 
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For example, at Edwards Air Force Base, that is a military testing 
job. There are a lot of civilians there, but that has got to be military 
at the present time from the top down, with the civilians being techni- 
cal assistants. 

On the other hand, at the development center where we develop 


eround environment radar, there the civilians can have more of the 
management chores, because it is a research and development center. 


We are examining and reexamining our military-civilian relation- 
ship. My office has directed that we release some of our military 
spaces, and make a serious effort to substitute qualified civilians 
throughout our entire complex. 

This is a gradual process, which must necessarily be gradual, 
before we rock the boat too much. It is our plan to make the maxi- 


mum use of civilians wherever we can. 

Mr. Manon. I just wanted to get what information we could as to 
the relationship of these civilians versus the military. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following was submitted later :) 


As a result of the study made by the Military Operations Subcommittee which 
was convened by H. R. 2618, 88d Congress, the Air Force conducted a compre- 
hensive analysis of the military-civilian relationship in research and develop- 
ment. A copy of the Air Force reply on this subject follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 7, 1955. 
Hon, CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr, CHAIRMAN: With further reference to H. R. 2618, 88d Congress, 
entitled “Organization and Administration of the Military Research and Devel- 
opment Programs,” you will recall that in my letter to the committee of July 28, 
1954, I indicated that the Air Force was making a careful analysis of all the 
recommendations and their implications and that upon conclusion of this analysis 
I would furnish our comments on the complete report. The first positive actions 
in this regard were: 

1. A transmittal of the report to the commander, Air Research and Devel- 
opment Command, with the directive that he study the report, implement those 
recommendations deemed advisable as a result of his study and report to me on 
the action taken. 

2. I retained the services of Mr. Austin M. Fisher, of Fisher, Neblett & Co., 
Inc., a New York City management engineering firm, to make an independent 
analysis of the organization and operation of the Air Research and Development 
Command in the light of the above referenced House report and submit his 
recommendations to me. 

3. In addition to dissemination throughout the Air Staff, the report was 
referred to the then Chief Scientist of the Air Force, Dr. Chalmers W. Sherwin, 
for his recommendations based on his knowledge of Air Force research and 
development activities. 

4, General Twining delivered copies of your report to the Air Force Scientific 
Advisory Board during their quarterly meeting at Omaha in September 1954. 
This was accompanied with a request that the SAB carefully review the com- 
mittee recommendations and transmit their suggestions for implementing action. 
‘ome informal suggestions have been received, although I do not expect a formal 
report. As a follow-on to this answer to your report, I have asked the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Development, to establish an ad hoc committee specifically for the 
purpose of examining the major issues raised by your report and other subjects 
related to management of R. and D. personnel. In addition the ARDC has been 
directed to accomplish an audit of the approximately 200 key jobs in the Air 
Force research and development complex. This audit will produce recommenda- 
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tions as to which of the key jobs should be (a) permanently manned by civilian 
scientists and engineers, (b) permanently manned by military personnel, or (¢) 
manned by either military or civilian personnel on a best qualified basis. These 
recommendations will be reviewed by the new SAB panel and implemented as soon 
as possible. 

The final Air Force report’to your committee is a composite of the first three 
of these actions and represents the result of a thorough evaluation by all appro- 
priate elements of the Air Force. I am pleased to report that in my opinion 
the military-civilian management problem in research and deyelopment has sig- 
nificantly improved. Your report has been a most useful analysis in thjs respect, 
It is the Air Force policy that wherever possible we will use civilians to accom- 
plish the technical work of research and development. However, we firmly 
believe that a well-balanced integrated team of military and civilians is needed 
to obtain superior results from research and development. 

As you are aware, the objective and product of all Air Force research and 
development is weapon systems which are economically producible, easy to main- 
tain and operate in the field, compatible with human limitations and operation- 
allv superior. It is extremely important that well-qualified military engineers 
and scientists who fully understand operational problems and conditions be used 
to manage and control accomplishment of these most difficult tasks together 
with the support of civilian scientists. 

The Air Force is proud of its military engineers and scientists. Some of these 
ran with the finest in the Nation, military or civilian. 

For some time the Air Force has been supporting an expanding program to 
improve the technical competence of our officer personnel. The program con- 
ducted by the Air University and the Air Force Institute of Technology is 
producing an increasing number of well qualified engineers and scientists for 
use in research and development. The USAF Institute of Technology offers 
undergraduate and graduate work both in residence courses and courses in 
the Nation’s highest quality academic institutions, in all fields of engineering 
and science required by the Air Force. Between fiscal years 1950 and 1955, 
the Air Force Institute of Technology has placed in training 1,673 officers in engi- 
neering ; 404 officers in sciences; and 141 officers in engineering administration 
and R. and D. management. ARDC receives approximtely 90 percent of the 
USAFIT graduates in engineering, 85 percent of the science graduates, and 
all of the R. and D. management graduates. In addition, the Air Force is. con- 
ducting well-designed and timely technical training and education programs for 
civilian personnel. These are all calculated to continue to improve the technical 
competence of research and development personnel within the Air Force. 

As you know, the Air Force has taken many progressive management actions 
pertaining to the organization of research and development, paramount of which 
was the establishment of a single command responsible for all research and 
development. We have subsequently been engaged in numerous actions to im- 
prove the operation of this organizational concept which has proven to be 
completely sound and valid. We will continue to make advances in manage- 
ment improvement and will continue to study and implement as many of your 
committee’s recommendations as we can feasibly accomplish. 

There follows a discussion of the Department of the Air Force actions with 
respect to the recommendation contained in your report. 

The first two recommendations discussed are those which your report spe- 
cificially directed to the Air Force. The balance of the recommendations were 
directed either to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment or to one of the other two departments. We have provided comment on 
those recommendations addressed to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development where it was appropriate to do so. 

“The subcommittee, therefore, recommends that the Secretary of the Air 
Force modify existing Air Force procurement regulations to take into account 
the coexisting Air Force policy with respect to materiel support and research as 
expressed in Air Force Regulation 80-4, paragraph 4d (4).” 

Since the organization of the Air Research and Development Command, there 
has been 2 constant change in the Air Force procurement policy in the direction 
of alienment with Air Force Regulation 80-4, which was furnished to your com- 
mittee during the hearing. It is the considered opinion of the Secretary that 
sound management practice dictates that a realignment of procurement activities 
be on a gradual phased basis. By this means, the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command can accept and discharge new responsibilities as they are added. 
We do concur in principle with the objectives of your recommendation and are 
working steadily toward that end. 
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“The subcommittee therefore recommends that the Department of the Air 
Force give serious consideration to the advisability of organizing the top-level 
civilian scientists and technicians employed by the Air Force both at staff 
levels and at operational research and development field activities into an 
advisory committee which would participate with the Air Force’s highest plan- 
ning councils in considering problems concerning the research and development 
program.” 

The Air Force agrees with the principle of this recommendation, and has 
taken several implementing actions. In support of the Air Force attitude 
toward the use of civilian scientists, there are several prominent groups which 
are being used for the prosecution of high priority research and development 
programs in the Air Force. Included in these are the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee to project Atlas, the Ballistic Missile Defense Committee and the Air 
Researeh and Development Command Research Committee. In addition the 
ARDC now has periodic and frequent technical meetings of the key civilian 
scientists and engineers from each center to discuss technical problems and 
decide on action for their solution. These meetings have proven to be most 
profitable to our overall technical management and have increased both the 
recognition and the utilization of civilian scientists and engineers. 

As you know, there is in existence the Air Force Scientific Advisory Board 
which was organized December 1944. This group was established under the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force to study scientific research problems affecting the 
future of the Air Force, and when first formed was also requested to present 
recommendations for the organization of research and development in the Air 
Force with emphasis to be placed on ways and means of obtaining close coopera- 
tion, association, and understanding between the scientific world and the Air 
Force. The results of these studies and recommendations were published in 
December 1945 in a series of reports. The Scientific Advisory Group was trans- 
formed and extended into the Scientific Advisory Board in March 1946. 

The Scientific Advisory Board has provided a means for civilian science to 
make its views known and provide assistance to the Air Force in matters of 
research and development. The Air Force requires that recommendations of 
the Scientific Advisory Board be implemented by the Air Force unless excep- 
tions are referred to the Chief of Staff for decision. The Scientific Advisory 
Board further dealt with the problems of civilians within the Air Force research 
and development structure in the report of the special committee, chairmaned 
by Dr. Ridenour, submitted to the Air Force in 1950. The Scientific Advisory 
Board consists of 66 civilian scientists who are considered among the most 
prominent men of science in the United States. All of these committees are 
composed of outstanding civilian scientists and operate as an integral part of 
the military-civilian team established to prosecute research and development, 
The Air Force will continue to increase the use of the civilian scientists. 

“The subcommittee recommends that the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development take immediate steps to direct that formulation of a 
uniform policy, applicable to all military departments, designed to prescribe the 
conditions necessary for the most effective administration of military research 
and development programs in order to assure maximum attraction and utiliza- 
tion of our national scientific and technical personnel resources and maximum 
utilization of our national scientific facilities. The subcommittee further rec- 
ommends that the Secretary of Defense direct the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force to implement vigorously such a policy.” 

The Air. Force agrees that the formulation of such a policy would be desirable. 
The Air Force members of the Research and Development Policy Council, under 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development, are assisting 
that office in the preparation of such a policy statement. 

“The subcommittee recommends that the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development formulate a uniform policy in the organization of 
military research and development activities to provide that the civilian tech- 
nical directors be assigned specific authority and responsibility for technical 
direction. The relationship between the technical director and the commanding 
officer should be unequivocally clear.” 

The Air Force does not agree with this recommendation. The USAF research 
and development organization is necessarily a highly heterogeneous mixture of 
scientifie, technical, and military activity. Each Research and Development 
Center is different in the basic nature of its mission, in the composition of its 
working force, and in its facilities. Management at each center must be ar- 
ranged as the circumstances dictate, and there must exist the freedom to fill 
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management needs as the demand occurs. It is further emphasized that the Air 
Force has a single Command for Research and Development while the Army and 
Navy are not so organized. Unless these organizations were made similar, 
uniform Department of Defense organization policy for operating elements would 
not be feasible. The availability of both military and civilian technical map- 
agers is so limited that their use and their relations with respect to each other 
may not be bound by prescribed uniformity. 

Wherever technical directors are used in Air Force research and development 
centers, their authority, responsibility, and relationship to their military sv- 
periors have been reviewed and made as clear as possible. 

“The subcommittee recommends that the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development consider the advisability of physically separating 
military support activities from military research activities.” 

Air Force research and development organizations recognize the need to 
separate base support from research and development. This has been done in 
every instance where advantage has been evident. The support needs of each 
research and development center must be considered in terms of the individual 
character of each activity. The uniform mandatory type organization for sup. 
port cannot be expected to properly provide for the many different circumstances 
which now exist or which may exist in the future. 

“The subcommittee therefore recommends to the Secretary of Defense the 
advisability of initiating and supporting a systematic program of basic research 
directly through the Office of the Secretary of Defense with funds authorized 
for expenditure by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment.” 

The Air Force agrees that in some instances where basic research has common 
interest among all the military services, direct support by the OSD might have 
advantages. However, we strongly oppose centralization of basic research in 
the OSD which would supplant, rather than supplement, basic research carried 
on by the separate military services. 

The subject of centralizing basic research into a single Department of De- 
fense agency was exhaustively treated by the RDB Ad Hoc Committee on Basic 
Research in 1953, under the chairmanship of Warren Weaver. The USAF 
strongly concurs in the Ad Hoe Committee’s conclusion that consolidation would 
not be the best interests of the military services because: 

(a) A centralized agency would be severely limited in determining the nature 
or strength of a research program necesSary for the support of advancement 
of specific interests of the separate military services. 

(0) A single unified program would be inherently weak in providing research 
results usable by the separate military services, and the reward of direct con- 
tact between the using military service and the producing scientists would be 
lost. 

(c) A sincere interest in seeking out and exploiting radical devices and new 
techniques must include the realization that having several places where support 
can be obtained will decrease the chances of failure to recognize worthy tech- 
niques and devices at the earliest stage. : 

Accordingly, the Air Force does not agree with the recommendation. We 
fully agree with the committee that the future of military research and develop- 
ment depends to a major degree on the availability of new knowledge. We 
would welcome an opportunity to expand support of basic research. It should 
be recalled, however, that it is national policy that the DOD must confine re- 
search to fields which directly relate to the combat mission. It is felt that 
clear statements on the part of the Congress on the wisdom and necessity to 
support basie research in the general areas of the missions of the three services 
would do much to strengthen the long-range military research and development 
programs. 

“Although the subcommittee would not attempt to determine the appropriate 
percentages of total military research and development work which should be 
allocated to outside facilities through service contracts or to Government labora- 
tories, the subcommittee recommends that no governmental ‘in-house’ research 
be conducted solely for the purpose of training and familiarizing military officers 
or other Government employed technicians with research and development pro- 
cedure in order to build up capability within the Government for the qualitative 
control and assessment of contracted research.” 

It may be of interest to know that 87 percent of the Air Force research and 
development project funds last year were expended to contractors in industry 
and universities. 
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The Riehlman report has also noted the problem of attracting and retaining 
qualified scientific personnel. In order to attract, hold, and develop competent 
scientists, it is essential that they be given opportunity to perform creative 
research. It is only by having and holding competent scientists that the (1) 
classified in-house projects, (2) the urgent requirements, (3) the operational 
tasks, and (4) the continuity of attack on continuing projects can be efficiently 
and effectively accomplished. 

In closing, I wish to again commend the committee on the spirit and the intent 
of their investigations into military research and development problems. Your 
obvious appreciation of the importance of the military research and development 
program during this period of technological warfare is heartening. I am sure 
that it is your intent to continue to pursue your work with respect to military 
research and development in the same manner. In this connection, your com- 
mittee could aid materially in alleviating some of the problems which confront 
us. One significant problem involves the timely availability of research and 
development facilities. These have been most difficult to obtain. The lack of 
required facilities can act to delay the attainment of a research and development 
project objective for several years. The magnitude of the total requirements for 
research and development facilities is indeed small as compared to the balance 
of the facilities program, while their importance to the research and development 
program is many times these values. Any assistance the Congress can provide 
will be most helpful to accelerate this research and development program. 

I note that the testimony of various witnesses who appeared before your sub- 
committee decried the lack of what they deemed as adequate working condi- 
tions. The explanation for this, to some degree, at least, is contained in the 
above. They further object to the controls placed on their attendance at scien- 
tific meetings. I find upon investigation that these controls have been applied 
at the insistence of Congress. We have in the Air Force, however, delegated the 
authority for approval to the lowest level consistent with the intent of Congress. 

The disparity between the salaries offered federally employed engineers and 
scientists and their industrial counterparts is well known. These are empha- 
sized in the recent Rockefeller report which has considerable comment on this 
subject. I urge that a system be devised to provide for more parity in this area 
which will allow the maximum flexibility to the responsible agencies. It is not 
only the availability of appropriately qualified technical personnel which is man- 
datory to our continued success but, of a more pressing nature is the require- 
ment for continuity in this area. We have in the past made special cases of 
medical and dental personnel, predicated upon the educational background re- 
quired before starting on a career in the medical profession. With the rapid 
advancement of complexity in our military weapon systems, it has become 
essential that technicians, engineers, and scientists have at least an equal edu- 
cational background. It would therefore appear appropriate that starting levels 
in the technical area be raised, predicated upon this fact, in both the military 
and civilian side of the house. 

I trust that the actions of the Air Force are and have been in consonance with 
the spirit and intent of your report. I assure you that we are not complacent. 
We are making a continuous effort to refine all elements of our research and 
development work so as to improve our management practices and to encourage 
Government careers for our scientists, engineers, and technicians. 

Sincerely yours, 
TREVOR GARDNER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


Mr. Garpner. Perhaps I could give you a subjective indication 
which comes from going around to these places, and talking to peo- 
ple, and being with them socially, and so on. With a few exceptions, 
we have had a surprising amount of harmony. I attended, down at 
WADC recently a civilian dinner at which they were honoring a re- 
tiring member who had been in the laboratory for a period of 30 
years. The atmosphere was tremendously cordial. 

The esprit de corps seemed to be high. General Demler was there, 
as an old laboratory type, and was accepted as though he did not even 
own a blue suit. 
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When you get down into the laboratories themselves, we have some 
fine people, and some excellent people who are doing a ‘really creative 
work, and I do not find that they have a great oni r of complaints, 

Mr. Manon. Are civilians properly respected and encouraged and 
given the prestige due them ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think we have less dedication to protocol in the 
research and development side of the Air Force than in any part of 
the Military Establishment about which I know. 

Mr. Manon. I think you certainly ought to have. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. There is an effort made at the officers’ 
clubs and so on to keep that mixture. 

At one of our contracted laboratories, I think we have assembled, 
with the help of MIT, one of the finest groups of electronics engi- 
neers in the world. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but that is so much of a civilian base that 4 
civilian has a greater opportunity there than at any other place. 

Mr. Garpyer. But, they live physically on the Cambridge base, and 
are supported by the base, and there we have another kind of civilian. 
military relationship which is excellent. 

Mr. Manon. What has been your experience when it comes to 
obtaining qualified civilians to do this highly technical work, and to 
achieve these so-called breakthroughs? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACT RESEARCH 


Mr. Garpner. We contract out about 87 percent of our technical 
dollars. The portion which we spend in our own laboratory is rather 
small. We look to the 87 percent in universities, university labora- 
tories, university contracts, and industrial contracts, for the break- 
throughs to occur. Our laboratories work on more limited projects, 
although I have seen some very interesting scientific phenomena 
worked out. In general our laboratories work on things which are 
very highly classified, and things which we cannot get someone else 
to do. 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Mr. Manon. Would you please furnish us with a statement as to 
your contract relationships, fees being paid, the amount of personnel, 
and the status with respect to completion of the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center at Tullahoma, Tenn. ? 

Mr. Garpner. We shall supply that to you, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


CONTRACT RELATIONSHIP 


ARO, Inc., was incorporated on April 15, 1950, as a prime contractor for the 
United States Air Force for the purpose of operating and maintaining the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center. 

The mission of ARO, Inc., is, under the supervision of the Air Force, to operate, 
maintain, and support the test facilities of the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center involving: (1) the furnishing of information and advice with respect 
to the functional adequacy of any test facility being designed, planned, con- 





tructed or operated; (2) assistance in the formulation of testing programs, 
theduling and performance of all work incident to the conduct of tests and 
ata reduction and processing; and (3) the operation and maintenance of 
echnical facilities, supporting facilities, utilities, buildings and grounds, and 
ne furnishing of support services to the test facilities as required to accomplish 


he research and development program of the center, 
‘ 


FEES 


Fee beng paid the contractor is the same for both fiscal year 1955 and fiscal 
vear 1956; $175,000 in each fiscal year. 


PERSON NEL 


Contractor personnel requirements are 2,021 at end of fiscal year 1955 and 
062 at end of fiscal year 1956. 


Status of completion of AEDC 
Completion 


Engine test facility, 3 test cells Full operation. 
Ram jet addition: 
1st test cell December 1956. 
2d test cell Early 1958. 
Transonie propulsion wind tunnel January 1957. 
Supersonic propulsion wind tunnel January 1959. 
Gas dynamics facility: 
Small supersonic wind tunnel Full operation. 
Large supersonic wind tunnel Late 1955. 
Small hypersonic wind tunnel Early 1956. 
Large hypersonic tunnel September 1958. 


Mr. Manon. General McCormack, you have made some very inter- 
esting statements, but do you have anything further now which you 


wish to present ? 

General McCormack. I have a couple of what I think will be very 
cogent statistics to help answer your earlier questions. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


TURNOVER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


General McCormack. Returning to your first question which had 
todo with the turnover rate, the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand has during recent years been running at approximately 15 per- 
cent per year turnover among the techical and scientific civilian em- 
ployees. The last year for which I have across-the-board records is 
year before last, aie the figures were for ARDC 15.7 percent; for 
the aircraft parts industry, 20.8 percent; for all industries, 16.4 per- 
cent; for nonprofit research organizations, 24.8 percent; with ARDC 
being lower than its commercial or nonprofit counterparts. 

However, I should say that the sterling performer was NACA, with 
only 13 percent at that time. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


Another point which you asked about—improving the state of our 
scientific and technical people—I have statistics which I think bear 
on that, which compare the total figures for June 30, 1952, and the 
end of last year; in other words, a 214-year period. 

At the beginning of that period, in May 1952, the Air Research and 
Development Command had a total of approximately 40,700 people, 
and at the end of the period it had 37,900, a reduction, of course, but 
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by proper assignment and by training within the command, the num- 
ber of engineers and scientific personnel had increased during that 
period from 6,310 to 7,178. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


SECURITY PROBLEMS 


Mr. Manon. Would you please give us a statement with respect 
to any security problems which you have had with military personnel, 
and civilian personnel in the research and development program / 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 

At the present time we do not have any pressing problems relating to security 
for Air Force military and civilian personnel engaged in research and deyvel- 
opment. Some complications do arise involving the length of time required to 


obtain clearance. However, these are internal problems and action is being taken 
to reduce the amount of time required. 


NEEDED LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Gardner, on the record, have you at any particular 
time run into-any problems in the research and development program 
because of the lack of basic legislative authority ? 

Mr. GArpNeER. Yes, sir; and we are attempting to outline those 
problems now with recommended legislation or suggested legislation. } 

Mr Deane. Should we know anything about that in connection | 
with this budget ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Garpner. ‘These suggested changes relate mostly to the pay and | 
condiitons relating to people. 

Mr. Deane. That 1s not very clear. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) | 

Mr. GarpNer. We need a number of things: On the military side, | 
we certainly could use some way of rewarding people who do these | 
unusually risky tasks which I discussed earlier. This is a tricky) 
business, because all of our pilots are experienced in some degree | 
of risk, and they spread that risk across with the flying pay, so that 
you bump into the flight-pay problem as soon as one talks about this | 
sort of thing. 

On the civilian side of things, we need to be able to pay our people 
more money than we are able to pay them now under the present 
ground rules. 

We need some freedom from normal civil-service rules and regula- 
tions. If we run into a riffing problem somewhere, and a lot of bump- 
ing occurs, it could really wreck one of our civilian establishments 
where we use a lot of civilians. 

Mr. Deane. Where in the mill is your proposed legislation ? 





Mr. Garpner. It is down at the Air Research and Development 
(Command. We have asked them to define their problem in terms 
to this effect: If they had everything, what would they like us to go 
for in terms of legislative changes. 

Mr. Deane. General McCormack, do you share the views of Mr. 
(Gardner on this subject ? 

General McCormack. About the improvement of positions? 

Mr. Deane. In regard to the needed legislative authority to accom- 
plish the missions and the needs in the research and development 
program. 

(reneral McCormack. I am afraid I can only reply to that, sir, 
by saying I am not aware enough in detail as to how many of our 
difficulties are matters of regulation and how many are matters of 
law, to add anything very competent to this discussion. 

Mr. Deane. Do you think you have covered it sufficiently ? 

General McCoraack. Yes, sir. There is a Board working for 
(ieneral Power on this at the present time, who is the commander of 
the Air Research and Development Command. 

Mr. Deane. It seems to me, if it is very important, and if this is 
a bottleneck, that it certainly should be processed with haste. 

General McCoraack. It is being so considered. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Colonel Jounston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we thank you very much for your 
presentation here today. 


Turspay, Marcon 15, 1955. 


MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


HON. DAVID S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. KENNETH B. HOBSON, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. W. S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT, OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 
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Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, and we 
will resume our hearing. 

General Bogart, will you proceed ¢ 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Our next appropriation area is “Military personnel,” sir, and prior 
to starting on the detailed consideration of that appropriation, we have 
this morning as our principal witnesses the Honorable David S. Smith, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Manpower and Personnel, 
and Maj. Gen. Kenneth B. Hobson, who is Director of Manpower and 
Organization, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. 

Mr. Smith and General Hobson have prepared statements, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 


( Discussion off the record.) 


BACKGROUND OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY SMITH 


Mr. Manon. If your statement does not contain it, will you please 
give usa little background statement about your experience ? 

Mr. Suiru. Surely. 

(Background information furnished is as follows :) 


DAvip 8S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FoRCE (MANPOWER AND 
PERSONNEL) 


David 8S. Smith was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Manpower and Personnel by President Eisenhower on October 19, 1954, and was 
sworn into office by Secretary Talbott on the same day. His nomination was 
confirmed by the Senate on December 2, 1954. 

His area of responsibility embraces the manpower and personnel functions of 
the worldwide Air Force, including the Reserve forces functions. 

His principal duties include the supervision of the Air Force military and 
civilian personnel programs and policies, including health, welfare, morale, and 
fair employment practices, the educational and training programs, the policies 
and programs of the Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, and the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. In addition, he is responsible for the Air Force’s man- 
power management programs. He also serves as the Air Force representative 
on the Personnel and Manpower Council and the Reserve Forces Policy Board, 
both of which are agencies of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

A resident of Greenwich, Conn., Mr. Smith was a partner of the law firm of 
Chapman, Bryson, Walsh & O’Connell, of New York, N. Y., and Washington, 
D. C., until January 1954 when he resigned from his firm to become Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of State. 

Born in Omaha, Nebr., January 25, 1918, Mr. Smith was graduated magna 
eum laude from Dartmouth College in 1989 and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He studied at the Institut de Touraine in Tours, France, and also in 
Paris, where he received the degre superieur from the Sorbonne. He also studied 
in Germany and in Mexico and was graduated from Columbia Law School in 
New York, N. Y., in 1942. 

During World War II, Mr. Smith spent 4 years in the United States Navy. 
He attended naval training schools at Cornell and Harvard, was commissioned 
as an ensign in 1942, and served at sea in the Pacific for over 2 years, during 
which time he participated in numerous amphibious landings. Wounded in the 
landing at Saipan, he was awarded the Purple Heart. After returning from sea 
duty, he served as a professor in the Navy ROTC program at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, Wash. Leaving the service in 1946, he returned to the 
practice of law. 

Prior to joining the firm of Chapman, Bryson, Walsh & O’Connell, Mr. Smith 
was with the law firm of Breed, Abbott & Morgan, of New York. He is a mem- 
ber of the bar of New York, Connecticut, and the District of Columbia, and is 
a member of the New York, Connecticut, and American Bar Associations, and 
until entering Government service was vice president of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
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He has been active in civic, community, and charitable organizations in New 
York and Connecticut. Mr. Smith is a member of the Round Hill Club, Green- 
wich, Conn.; Racquet and Tennis Club and Lunch Club, New York, N. Y.; the 
Capitol Hill Club and the Army-Navy Country Club, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Smith and his wife, the former June Noble, of Greenwich, Conn., have 
three sons, Noble, David, and Jeremy. Their home in Washington is at 1683 
3ist Street NW. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Smith. 
GeNERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY SMITH 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since 
my appointment as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Man- 
power and Personnel last October I have had a close view of the per- 
sonnel problems and objectives of the Air Force. I have visited typi- 
cal bases to observe the situation personally at the operating level. 
Also, I have reviewed the testimony on personnel matters which was 
given this committee last year and that which will be presented this 
year. I can assure you that the Air Force is making significant prog- 
ress in the manpower and personnel area. I can also assure you that 
we have some difficult problems yet to overcome. 

I would like to diseuss in some detail what I believe are the three 
critical areas within the purview of my office. These are, first, carry- 
ing out our commitment to expand the operating forces with only a 
nominal increase in personnel; second, maintaining the operating 
effectiveness of the Air Force—this in the face of staggering losses 
of trained personnel ; and third, establishing and maintaining strong 
Reserve forces. I would like to report on our efforts and achievements 
in these areas. 

You will recall that last year it was stated that the Air Force pro- 
gram called for a combat force of 115 wings by the end of fiscal year 
1954; 120 wings in 1955; 127 wings in 1956; and 137 wings in 1957. 
The various actions, current or planned, being taken to reduce Air 
Force manpower requirements in order to live within a fixed ceiling 
were also reviewed. 

This year, the Air Force program calls for a somewhat accelerated 
build-up to the 137-wing goa]. This force structure is composed of 
126 combat and 11 airlift wings. We now plan an additional wing, or 
121 this year, and 131 combat wings, rather than 127, in fiscal 1956. 
The 137-wing objective for 1957 remains unchanged. 

I would like to emphasize the magnitude of the task which the Air 
Force has undertaken. Going back somewhat, just before the end 
of fiscal year 1953, the Air Force had a military strength of approxi- 
mately 980,000 in support of a 106-wing combat force. We intend, by 
end of fiscal year 1957, to have 31 more combat wings, with 5,000 
fewer military personnel than we had in 1953. The increase in com- 
bat wings is, of course, only part of the Air Force growth. We are also 
expanding the air control and warning network, the airbase complex 
and the logistical backup required by a larger force. To my know]l- 
edge, no military service has ever attempted this kind of an expansion 
without a corresponding increase in personnel. 

I have the satisfaction of reporting to the committee that continued 
progress has been made toward this objective. The manpower reduc- 
tons scheduled for support functions such as food service, motor 
vehicle maintenance and Air Police are met or exceeded. 
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Project Native Son, which was explained in detail to the committee 
last year, met its objective. At the end of June 1954, when Native Son 
was discontinued as a formal project, more than 33,000 military and 
United States civilian positions overseas were withdrawn from sup- 
port functions, at a cost of about 21,000 additional native workmen. 
Although the separate project has ended, we are continuing the proc- 
ess wherever practical. Several thousand additional substitutions 
were made during the first part of this fiscal year. 

Without going into detail, I would like to report briefly on new 
management projects which were initiated this year. We have sur- 
veyed support-type commands, such as the Air Proving Ground and 
Air Training Command, and have generated substantial manpower 
savings. The Airways and Air Communication Service was re- 
organized at a lower manpower cost. The sizes of the field depot 
squadrons in SAC were reduced. 

These and other manpower savings and projects will be covered in 
more detail in subsequent testimony. 

Regardless of the expanding requirement for officers as new units 
are activated, the Air Force will hold its officer authorizations at 
almost the same level as we will have at the end of fiscal year 1955. 
This will involve intensive action to make greater utilization of the 
available officer corps as we move forward with the program. 

Last year Congress granted the services the authority to sub- 
stitute civilians for military personnel through transfer of military 
personnel funds, when such action was economical and feasible. Asa 
result, the Air Force established a project called Home Front, aimed 
at reaping in the United States some of the benefits we gained over- 
seas from Native Son. We plan to use this provision as a device to 
level our personnel intake and training, which has historically varied 
from year to year. 

Under project Home Front, we do not hire the civilian until a mili- 
tary shortage in a particular skill appears, and this, of course, depends 
on such variables as the reenlistment rate in that skill. We cannot 
therefore state in specific terms the extent and phasing of this project 
in view of the many factors involved. We have a goal, however, of 
about 6,000 civilian substitutions this year and about 24,000 more in 
fiscal year 1956. 

Because we are short of military personnel funds this year, largely 
as a result of the higher reenlistment bonus, we will not use the trans- 
ferability authority. It is now planned to absorb the cost of civilian 
substitution during fiscal year 1955 within the appropriations to 
which the substituting civilians will be charged. The magnitude of 
the project next year, however, will require transfer of funds from 
the military personnel appropriation. 

Before leaving the manpower area I would like to stress again the 
magnitude of the job ahead. Next fiscal year the Air Force will have 
10 more combat wings, more troop carrier assault squadrons, more 
air refueling squadrons, 88 more radar sites and control centers and 
many additional supporting activities. The added manpower require- 
ment of this expansion is about 40,000 military and 12,000 civilians. 
In contrast, the Air Force is requesting an increase in the program of 
5,000 military and about 6,000 civilians. A part of the problem has 
already been solved by the management actions I have mentioned. In 
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fact, the manpower deficits of the coming years have been reduced 
substantially since they were shown to you last year. 

Of equal concern to the Air Force as the number of people we have 
isthe quality and skill of those people. 

Numeral. but not qualitatively, our progress this year has been 
atisfactory. As you know, fiscal year 1955 is a year of heavy losses 
of enlisted personel. However, present indications are that we will 
meet our program objectives. An important factor in maintaining 
our airman strength was the activation of the Air Force Recruiting 
Service. However, the recruiting job may be more difficult in the 
future because of several major factors. I refer to the reduction in 
lective service calls, the cessation of certain veterans’ benefits, and 
the new reserve program which, if enacted, would reduce the active 
service obligation of some individuals to 6 months. 

This year we have also satisfied our officer requirements numerically 
but not qualitatively. The Air Force has procured on a voluntary 
basis the number of officers needed with the exception of medical and 
dental officers. 

In fiseal year 1956, we are confronted by a personnel picture much 
the same. Ihe exodus of airmen who entered upon their first 4-year 
enlistment during Korea will continue. Net losses of enlisted per- 
wnnel will approximate 212,000, which is slightly higher than in 
fiscal year 1955. Through the efforts of the Air Force recruiting 
service we plan to replace a substantial percentage of these with mili- 
tary personnel. ‘The balance will be handled by the substitution of 
civilians as previously mentioned. Of course, our ability to do this 
job within existing ceilings is predicated upon the continuation of a 
+year voluntary enlistment program. 

Similarly, with 10,000 new officers coming in from AFROTC, no 
quantitative officer procurement problem exists. 

As I have indicated, it appears that we can meet our planned nu- 
merical strength. You are well aware, however, that this pouring 
of mass numbers of people in and out of the Air Force is an expensive 
procedure. This flow pins down almost one-fourth of our personnel 
resources in the training effort. 

Even more serious is the problem of retaining enough experienced 
people in the Air Force to provide an acceptable quality level. To 
illustrate my point, we estimate more than a third of the airmen who 
vere assigned to units of the Strategic Air Command last August 
will be out of the Air Force by June 1956. 

The new aircraft and the electronics and other equipment we 
must have in a modern air force are fantastically complex and ex- 
pensive. We must have highly trained personnel to maintain and 
operate this equipment. However, under the present trend, we will 
eparate about 289,000 airmen completing their first enlistments in 
iscal years 1955 and 1956. Practically all these airmen are approach- 
ing high qualification in their particular skills. It has taken 4 years 
of time and thousands of dollars in training effort to bring each to his 
present state of occupational proficiency. We can expect to reenlist 
nly 1 out of 7 of them and replace the remainder with untrained 
or partially trained airmen. 

This is a serious problem even if we were concerned only with main- 
taining operational efficiency of the units we now have. With the 
‘xpansion which faces the Air Force next year the problem becomes 
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acute. With new wings and bases activating we must spread our 
experienced personnel even thinner. Asan example, on a visit I made 
to one of our Strategic Air Command combat wings I found that the 
overall shortage of experienced electronics personnel resulted in that 
unit having assigned only 2 out of 33 authorized 7-level electron. 
ics maintenance specialists. There is no remedy for this situation 
except to make the Air Force career more attractive. We must in. 
crease our reenlistment rate if we are to achieve Air Force objectives, 

The reenlistment bonus authorized by Congress last year had q 
beneficial effect on reenlistments. As we moved into fiscal year 1955, 
our reenlistment rate was steadily declining. The new reenlistment 
bonus apparently halted this downward trend. 

We have similar problems in the loss of experienced officers. While 
our numerical requirement can be met, we are paying an exorbitant 
amount, in manpower and dollars, to replace the young officers who 
enter the Air F orce, are trained to fly, and then leave the service just 
as they reach the high level of skill we require. Further, we must re- 
tain more junior officers to progress into the senior gr ades i in the com- 
ing years. 

Since retention of experienced people is our most. critical personnel 
problem, I will mention some of the things we are doing to cope with it. 
All existing and proposed personnel policies are reviewed in the light 
of their effect on personnel retention. A program setting forth the 
best ideas from the field has been given the base commanders as a 
guide in organizing their career motivation program. 

The status of the noncommissioned officer is being improved. We 
want to make Air Force careers more attractive to these men by giving 
them added responsibility and prestige. 

We are trying to increase stability of assignment for Air Force 
people. However, as long as we have one-third of our forces overseas 
and as long as we must move masses of personnel through the training 
pipeline, we can achieve only limited stability. Nevertheless, we are 
exploring every means of keeping people in place longer. For ex- 
ample, we have increased the minimum period between overseas tours 
to 18 months. We have lengthened overseas tours in some areas. 
We are emphasizing voluntary assignment overseas. We permit the 
individual to travel with his family to his overseas station, whenever 
possible. 

While on the subject of stability I would like to comment on our 
budget for PCS travel in fiscal year 1956. The fund requirements 
for PCS travel have been computed at a minimum level consistent 
with those factors which require personnel movement. The Air Force 
believes that the point of diminishing returns has been reached in 
applying reductions to the PCS travel program. An energetic travel 
economy program already has isolated areas for reduction in travel 
and corrective action has been taken in these areas. Emphasis on 
{ravel economy is continuing. The absorption by the Air Force of 
further reductions in travel can only be achieved by postponing ot 
reducing programed activation of units. The Air Force considers 
this to be contrary to the intent of the Congress. 

The Air Force attempts to utilize its people properly by controlling 
their distribution. Air Force Headquarters allocates the entire per- 
sonnel resource to the major commands on a basis of relative command 
priority. We have fixed the tours of duty for specified officer assign- 
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ments and we control the assignment of officers who possess critical 
skills. Air Force Headquarters also controls, by name, the assign- 
ment overseas of practically all warrant officers and all senior noncom- 
missioned officers. Airmen are placed in special activities such as 
the atomic-energy program, NATO, foreign missions, and recruiting 
duty, on a name basis, 

We have restudied the AFROTC program and oriented it toward 
long-range objectives. By 1957 we will have a stabilized input of 
6.600 officers per year from this source. The committee will be inter- 
ested in the fact that 78 percent of the 9,500 ROTC graduates entering 
the Air Force during fiscal year 1955 will go into flying training. The 
balance will be used in technical and nonrated type positions. 

In the third area of discussion, the Air Reserve forces, significant 
progress has been made in the recruitment of active participating 
reservists. During the year ending November 1954, active paid reserv- 
ists have increased by 65 percent. With greater numbers of men leav- 
ing the active forces under obligation to serve in the Reserve forces 
future gains are expected to be even more impressive. 

Our unit objective in the Reserve is 51 combat wings with neces- 
sary supporting units. The Air National Guard will provide 27 wings 
and the Air Force Reserve 24. Currently all 27 of the Air National 
Guard Wings are activated. Six of the current wings are pilot train- 
ing wings which will be redesignated and reorganized as tactical 
wings. It is estimated that the complete conversion and the total 
numbers of Reserve wings and squadrons will be attained in fiscal 
year 1957. 

In addition to the progress in meeting the unit objective of the Re- 
serve, notable progress is being made in meeting our requirement for 
trained and capable individuals. Our Air Reserve Center program, 
begun in April of last year, has met with approval from Reserve 
personnel. ‘This approval is reflected in a gratifying increase in 
strengths. 

There are still deficiencies in the reserve program. We have been 
troubled by a lack of facilities, equipment, and other necessities for an 
elective program. However, these difficulties are being overcome to 
the extent practicable. Aircraft and other equipment is being pro- 
vided for the units at an accelerated rate. Some progress is being 
made in the acquisition of suitable facilities. Joint utilization and 
leases are planned as an aid in this area. 

Having outlined the status and the problems of the personnel pro- 
gram, [ would like to mention specific legislation which is being pre- 
sented to Congress. 

The most important of our measures to be considered by the Con- 
gress is the career incentive bill. This bill was specifically designed 
'o crease the attractiveness of the military career. It is aimed par- 
ticularly at the young airman completing his first enlistment and at the 
junior officer. The greatest increases are provided at the point in the 
individual’s service when he must decide whether to make the Air 
Foreea career. Incidentally, I would like to say that we were all very 
sratified at the support which the House gave us on that bill. They 
gave us a wonderful showing and we were very gratified and I hope 
tis going all the way through. 
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Our personnel sample surveys consistently show that increased pay 
is by far the greatest single incentive that can be added to increase the 
reenlistment rate. Detailed explanations of the provisions of this bil] 
are being presented to the Congress. 

Congress is being requested to take action on housing and dependent 
medical care. Our surveys show that these benefits are second only to 
pay as incentives for the individual to choose an Air Force career, 
These benefits are especially important in remote and isolated areas 
and have caused us considerable concern in our efforts to achieve 
stability. 

To enable the Air Force to manage its limited personnel resources 
effectively, it is necessary that authority to transfer military funds for 
the hiring of civilians be continued. We therefore request Congress 
to extend that provision of the Appropriations Act. 

We are also supporting a measure to correct existing inequities in 
survivor’s benefits, the extension of the selective service bill and the 
Doctors and Dentists Draft Act, a bill to provide for flying training 
for students in the Air Force ROTC. 

The Air Force recognizes and accepts its obligation to solve its 
own personnel problems. We believe, however, that this legislation 
is essential to enable us to cope with a difficult situation. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your ap- 

earance. 

I think at this time it would be well for us to have a statement from 
General Hobson, before we go into our question period. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION 


General Hobson, will you Pe. proceed with your presentation on 
manpower and organization 

General Hopson. Fine. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you will recall that 
last year, the Air Force stated that its objective was to increase its 
capability to 137 wings by end of fiscal year 1957, within the limits of 
975,000 military personnel, and the equivalent, dollarwise, of 330,000 
United States civilians. 

The justification of the funds required for manpower in the fiscal 
year 1956 budget, is based on: 

(a) The success of our efforts from the inception of this program, 
to reduce our operating requirements to the limits of our manpower 
objectives; 

(6) The degree to which the request for funds for 1956 discounts 
the requirements for manpower as we see them today, necessitating 
further improvement in our management and reduction in our stand- 
ards; 

(c) The success of our efforts in the past, and future plans for mov- 
ing an increasing proportion of our military manpower into the pro- 
gram area of combat and its direct support; and 

(d) The degree to which the activitation schedule of combat units 
has been successively accelerated. 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a set of tables which have been ap- 
pended to my statement, and which go along with this testimony. At 
this point I would like to have inserted into my statement table 1, to 
which we shall refer. 
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(The table is as follows :) 


TsBLe 1.—137-wing manpower program (as of Oct. 4, 1954 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 55 956 1957 


} 
| 


WD. - -nnnsidgitedl dale Ahh nied adi) descenitie 5 mi Je lS Bi) i 


Military requirement.................--.-.------.----- 970.0 1,001.6! 1, 
Military objective (budget) 955. 0 | 970.0 975.0 | 


Military reductions required , JE eS es 26.6 | 
Civilian requirement in United States equivalents !_-__- 299. 6 314.0 324. 5 | 
Total positiMhRncs54 bs oSiee~ce cabs -<as425 e (376. 6) (397. 0) 

Civilian objective in United States equivalents !-__ __- = 299. 6 311.5 | 
Total POGUICIN iis cae nbn eshte aetek a neceqncenscasenuder (376. 6) (394. 5) | 


Civilian reductions required ----...........------- ad 2. 5 | 


| 


! United States equivalents include indigenous civilian personnel translated into terms of United States 
civilian employees, 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS OF PROGRAM 


General Hopson. If you will look at table I, you will note the word 
“wings” at the top of the left-hand column. Moving horizontally 
across to the right, you will note that the Air Force had 115 wings at 
the end of fiscal year 1954. By the end of this fiscal year, 121 wings 
will have been activated. The budget contemplates the activation of 
§ additional wings in fiscal year 1956. Actually, the Air Force now 
plans to activate a 10th wing, not reflected on this table, late in the 4th 
quarter of the fiscal year. The Air Force plans to reach its 137-wing 
objective in fiscal year 1957. 

The military requirements of the program as we saw them, on the 
cutoff date for the fiscal year 1956 budget, are shown on the next line. 
You will note that at the close of fiscal year 1954 we had authorized 
to the field approximately 955,700 military positions. It appears that 
we will end fiscal year 1955 with a requirement for approximately 
470,000 military personnel, thereby meeting our objective for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. In fiscal year 1956, as we activate new combat wings 
aud their supporting elements, our military requirement will reach 
1,001,600. Further expansion of the operating structure to 137 wings 
in fiscal year 1957 will increase the military requirement to about 
1,033,400. 

A comparison of these requirements against the next line, “Military 
objective,” results in “Military reductions required,” of 26,600 in fiscal 
year 1956 and 58,400 in fiscal year 1957. The Air Force must resolve 
these projected manpower deficits in order to meet the requirements of 
the expanding combat structure. 

You will note from the next line that as we activate new units and 
hases and operate more aircraft and equipment the requirement for 
tvilian employees also increases. Expressed in equivalents of the 
lollar cost of United States civilian employees, the computed require- 
inent has gone from 299,600 in fiscal year 1954 to 314,000 in fiscal year 
5, and will increase to 324,500 and 334,400 in fiscal years 1956 
und 1957, respectively. The actual numbers of civilian positions, 
United States citizens and foreign nationals, represented by these 
totals, are 376,600 in fiscal year 1954, 397,000 in fiscal year 1955, 
{06,300 in fiscal year 1956 and 418,200 in fiscal year 1957. 
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As in the case of military personnel, the Air Force is committed 
to attain the 1 137-wing force with fewer civilians than our computa- 
tions show we require. Going from 299,600 for fiscal year 1954, we 
intend to accomplish the program with the equivalent of 311,500 
United ae civilian employees in 1955, 318,700 in 1956, and 330,000 
in 1957; or, in terms of total positions, 376,000, 394,500, 400,500, and 
413,900 in "the successive fiscal years. As indicated in the final line 
of this table, action to reduce the civilian requirement by 2,500 in 
fiscal year 1955, 5,800 in fiscal year 1956, and 4,300 in fiscal year 1957, 
will be necessary if we are to live within our commitment. 

By way of compar ison, you may recall that last year the Air Force 
provided the Congress w ith this same summarized statement of man- 
power requirements and objectives. At that time we foresaw a fiscal 
year 1956 military manpower deficit of 48,000, which has now been 
reduced, by a variety of management. actions, to 26,600. Similarly, 
the projected 1957 military deficit has been reduced during the past 
year by approximately 9,000 to 58,400. 

This net reduction was accomplished in the face of the fact that 
the requirements as shown in the table contemplates the acceleration 
of the activation of 1 wing in 1955, and of 3 wings in 1956, over the 
plan presented last year. Furthermore, the reductions in manpower 
planned last year for the Far East, and stated as one of the risks of 
the program, have not materialized either in the magnitude or on 
the time schedule contemplated. These additional manpower costs 
have been absorbed by reduction of requirements in other areas. 


FORCE BUILDUP IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 


The extent to which we have had to reprogram our resources in fiscal 
year 1955 is shown on table 2. 

At this point I would like to insert table 2, which is attached to my 
statement. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Tasie 2.—Manpower cost of force increase in fiscal year 1955 (115 wings to 121 
wings) 


Military Civilian Aggregate 


. Combat units ‘ee 13, 962 2,201 | 16, 163 
6 wings (9 wings activated; 3 deactivated). 
4 troop carrier assault squadrons. 
1 tactical missile squadron. 
. Noncombat units (flying) 
8 air refueling squadrons. 
4 air ae squadrons. 
2A. E. and C, squadrons. 
1 lepistie, z support squadron. 
3 tow target squadrons. 
. Nonflying units 
19 A. C. and W., sites and centers. 
1 radio relay squadron. 
3 radio squadrons (mobile). 
2 special weapon units. 
2 depot units. 
1 communications squadron. 
’. Other bases, facilities, and sites (not related to unit 
activations) ; 5, 629 15, 460 


Total additive manpower cost P z 39, 516 20, 328 
Programed increase ae 15, 000 17, 828 


Requirements to be absorbed - - -- : 24, 516 2, 500 | 
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General Hopson. Table 2 summarizes the effect in manpower of 
the force buildup which takes place during this fiscal year. As indi- 
cated under “Combat units,” the Air Force will have in fiscal year 
1955 6 additional wings, 4 more troop-carrier assault squadrons, and 
an additional tactical missile squadron. These new units require for 
their operation 13,962 military personnel and 2,201 civilians, totaling 
16,165. 

The Air Force will also have this year a number of new units in 
the category of noncombat flying units. These include 8 squadrons 
of tankers for the air refueling of strategic and tactical aircraft, 4 

transport squadrons, 2 airbor ne early warning squadrons, 1 logistical- 
aot squadron, | and 3 tow-target squadrons, The manpower cost 
of these units is 6,782 milit: ary and 180 civilian employees, for a total 
of 6.962. 

This year the Air Force is also activating numerous nonflying units, 
principally in the extension of our communications and radar net- 
work. We will have 19 more radar stations, an additional radio-relay 
quadron, 8 mobile radio squadrons, 2 special-weapons units, 2 new 
depot installations, including 1 in Spain, and a support-communica- 
tions squadron. ‘These units ae 13,143 military personnel and 
AST civilians, for a total of 15,630. 

There are also other installations and facilities such as the Air 
Academy, the warehouses taken over from the Army, and the bases 
for which manpower must be provided. These, with the increased 
cost in AMC of supporting additional aircraft being readied for 
combat units, will require 5,629 military and 15,460 civilians, totating 
1089, 

The additive manpower cost of the 1955 expansion is 39,516 mili- 
tary personnel and 20,328 civilians, United States citizens and foreign 
nations als, for a total of 59,844. The Air Force proposes to accommo- 

late this cost, together with essential unprogramed requirements, 
with a personnel increase of only 32,828, comprising 15,000 military 
ind 17,828 civilians. The difference of 24,516 military and 2,500 
avilians, totaling 27,016, will be absorbed through our own efforts. 


FORCE BUILDUP IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


At this point I would like to insert table 8, which is attached to 
ly statement. 
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4 The table is as follows:) 


TABLE 3.—Manpower cost of force increase in fiscal year 1956 (121 wings 
to 130 wings) 





| Military Civilian Aggregate 


. Combat units | 23, 897 3, 583 27, 480 
9 wings (11 wings activated; 2 deactivated). 
9 troop carrier assault squadrons. 
2 tactical missile squadrons. 
. Noncombat units (flying) 5, 162 
5 air refueling squadrons, 
3 A. E. W. and C. squadrons, 
. Nonflying units 12, 875 
88 A. C. and W. sites and centers. | 
25 GLOBECOM points. 
2 special weapons squadrons. 
IV. Other bases, facilities and sites (not related to unit activa- 
es ae ae eee lil ah ee ea eo 10, 310 9, 438 19, 748 


Total additive manpower cost..............--.------- 52, 244 18, 607 70, 851 
Reductions for deactivations and redeployment (principally 
Korea) —12, 749 —6, 782 —19, 531 


Net additive cost.................2. Sdcaathobercctitnnss 39, 495 11, 825 51, 320 
Manpower increases requested in fiscal year 1956 budget. ___- 5, 000 6, 048 11, 048 


Reduction required to accommodate force growth in 
RR ESS RRS es 34, 495 5,777 40, 272 


General Horson. Table 3 indicates the manpower cost of the force 
increase in the coming year. These totals do not, incidentally, cover 
the additional wing, previously mentioned, as planned for activation 
in late 1956 and for equipping in early 1957. 

Under the category “Combat units” you will note that the Air Force 
will have 9 additional wings (with 11 more combat and 2 less troop- 
carrier wings), 9 troop-carrier assault squadrons, and 2 additional 
tactical-missile squadrons. These new units will require 23,897 mili- 
tary personnel and 3,583 civilians, totaling 27,480. 

In the category of noncombat flying units we will add 5 more air- 
refueling squadrons and 3 airborne early warning squadrons, for a 
manpower cost of 5,372—5,162 military and 210 civilians. 

Included in our additional nonflying units will be 88 new radar 
sites and centers, 25 operational points in the global communications 
system, and 2 special-weapons units. The additive manpower cost 
for these activities is 12,875 military, and 5,376 civilians, totaling 
18,251. 

Again, in fiscal year 1956, there are additional requirements not 
related directly to unit activations. These include a substantial in- 
crease in the number of Air Reserve centers, a continued buildup in 
Spain, and the increased cost in AMC of supporting still more aircraft, 
flying a greater number of hours. These requirements total 10,310 
military and 9,438 civilians, for an aggregate of 19,748. 

The total additive manpower cost of the force increase next year, 
then, is 52,244 military personnel and 18,607 United States citizen 
and foreign national civilians, an aggregate of 70,851. If our commit- 
ments, especially in the Far East, permit implementation of the rede- 
ployment and deactivation schedule that we now plan, we will reduce 
this manpower requirement by 12,749 military and 6,782 civilians, 
or a total of 19,531, leaving a net additive cost of 39,495 military and 
11,825 civilians, aggregating 51,320. 

The Air Force budget request for fiscal year 1956 includes an in- 
crease of 5,000 military personnel and 6,048 civilian employees, for 4 
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total of 11,048. Therefore, it will be necessary to absorb from within 
our own resources the manpower requirement for 34,495 military per- 
sonnel and 5,777 civilians, or a total of 40,272 people, in order to man 
this expanded operating structure. 

These last two tables answer the often-repeated question of what 
happens to savings in manpower as a result of manpower surveys, 
reduction in standards, and other management improvements. 


AIR FORCE MANAGEMENT PROJECTS 


At this point it may be appropriate to discuss briefly some of the 
specifics of the reprograming accomplished in the past and to con- 
sider the nature of the actions required to eliminate the deficits fore- 
seen in the future. 

First, let me submit a final report on the management projects 
which were initiated last year. In the food service function our target 
objective last year was the decrease of 8,000 spaces. However, during 
the period of June 30, 1953, to June 30, 1954, 10,571 spaces were 
realized from this function. Assigned strength decreased 10,928 dur- 
ing the same period. Thus, we found that we were able to reduce 
below the standard established by the Department of Defense. This 
was accomplished in spite of additional demands for food service 
personnel generated by the activation of new units and the opening 
of approximately 110 new dining halls required for the expanding 
Air Force program. 

Last year we said that we planned to reduce the manpower cost 
of the motor-vehicle function, through the establishment of test opera- 
tions under controlled conditions at several of our stations, and by 
reducing the number of vehicles assigned. These test operations have 
continued. 

They were initiated in order to reduce maintenance costs through 
the development of new procedures and to improve the management 
areas of organization, cost control, time scheduling, and so forth, with 
the ultimate goal of improving maintenance manning standards. In 
order to accomplish this, work measurement and improved production 
control techniques were introduced. 

By end fiscal year 1954, we were able to reduce the manpower de- 
voted to this function by 2,900 more military spaces than we had 
anticipated. This, too, was accomplished in spite of the additional 
motor-vehicle requirements generated by the activation of new units 
as we worked our way forward in the operating program. 

Last year it was stated that the Air Force had elected to take a 
20-percent reduction in the number of air police authorized and un- 
dertake a post-audit of its effect on our security. As of June 30, 
1953, our manning documents reflected 44,323 air police authorized 
and 47,779 assigned. As of June 30, 1954, there were 37,356 authorized 
and 34,343 assigned. The assessment of a 20-percent reduction, ad- 
justed for the activation of new units and stations, resulted in a 16 
percent net decrease in air police authorizations. A post-audit of our 
security reveals that the percentage of air police devoted to the com- 
bat capability of the Air Force has increased from 38 to 69 percent. 
At the same time there has been a corresponding reduction in the 
percentage of air police devoted to conventional police functions. 

ile we have improved our overall security capability and brought 
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about more effective and economical utilization of air police, security 
requirements have continued to increase as a result of the newly acti- 
vated tactical units and additional bases which have opened in con- 
nection with the expanding Air Force program. Consequently, it has 
been necessary to augment our air police units on a roster basis to 
an increasing degree in order to provide the minimum acceptable 
security for the combat mission under the reduced air police ceiling, 

It is apparent, therefore, that continuing surveillance over this area 
will be required to provide for a redistribution of these resources to 
insure that they will be devoted to the most essential security require- 
ments. 

A project reported last year to take 14,000 civilians out of the Air 
Materiel Command was successful. Although a considerable portion 
of this could be attributed to the cessation of hostilities in Korea, a 
good portion could be attributed to the improvement of management 
techniques at depot level, and in the executive control system of the 
Air Materiel Command. These advances resulted in the improved 
utilization of personnel and better allocation of workload to existing 
depot capacity. 

In February of 1954, the Air Force Headquarters, in conjunction 
with all major commands in the United States, undertook an organiza- 
tion and classification survey designed to eliminate reported over- 
lapping and duplication in civilian and military supervisory positions. 
The findings of the survey resulted in a reduction in requirements of 
990 supervisory and higher grade civilian positions and 677 officer 
and noncommissioned officer positions, representing respective annual 
costs of $5,669,303 and $2,921,000. Continuing surveillance and con- 
trol will be exercised over this area. This action has been the subject 
of a report to another congressional committee. 

The Strategic Air Command has reduced the manning of its avia- 
tion depot squadrons, decreasing Air Force military requirements by 
approximately 1,600 spaces. As another example, through a variety 
of actions, the Air Forces in Europe have reduced their programed 
requirements by about 2,200 spaces. The Airways and Air Communi- 
cations Service is revising the organization of its field agencies with 
a consequent saving of 400 military positions. A survey of Air Prov- 
ing Ground Command, conducted jointly by themselves and by Air 
Force Headquarters, has saved about 700 positions. There have been 
other miscellaneous reductions, principally in smaller commands, 
which have decreased the requirements of the manpower program by 
another 4,000 military positions. 

Project Native Son in fiscal year 1954 had the effect of reducing our 
requirements by 12,300 spaces. The hiring of 21,500 foreign nationals, 
and the release of military personnel from their jobs had 2 bonus 
effects—a reduction in the pipeline of replacements, and a reduction 
of support requirements due to a reduction in the planned military 
population overseas. Requirements for military personnel were, 
therefore, reduced by 33,800. In the first 6 months of this fiscal year, 
2,500 military spaces were turned back by overseas commanders, for 
1,300 authorizations for foreign nationals. The extremely favorable 
ratio in these latter transactions cannot be credited entirely to sub- 
stitution; analysis of the essentiality of the jobs under consideration 
was also a factor. 
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PROJECT NATIVE SON 


Mr. Manon. General, would you please insert a statement, giving 
the details in regard to the operations of project Native Son? 

General Hopson. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


SUMMARY 
PROJECT NATIVE SON 


1. Project Native Son was initiated in the spring of 1953 as one means of 
maximizing the employment of available military personnel in hard core mili- 
tary skills. The objective of the project was the substitution of comparatively 
inexpensive indigenous civilians for United States military and DAF civilian 
personnel in overseas areas. Funds to finance the project were generated by a 
reduction of 14,000 in the civilian strength of Air Materiel Command. Project 
Native Son concluded as a project with end fiscal year 1954. Utilization of in- 
digenous personnel will continue, however, under policies and criteria estab- 
lished under the project. The military authorizations recovered from support 
areas Overseas are being utilized in manning combat units in reaching the pro- 
posed 137 tactical wing structure within available manpower resources. 

2. Implementation of this project has proceeded essentially as planned. Not 
only have an imposing number of direct substitutions been effected, but also 
significant residual advantages are being realized. Representative of these are 
the following: 

(a) A decrease in indirect support costs, resulting from a decrease in the 
United States military and dependent population in overseas areas. While the 
magnitude of this savings will not become evident until the new population dis- 
tribution has become stabilized, it is expected to be material. 

(b) A decrease in the overall vulnerability of United States dependent per- 
sonnel in overseas areas, in the event of hostilities, as a result of the reduction 
of the overseas military requirement. 

(c) An inereased good will, understanding, and cooperation on the part of the 
countries concerned stemming from the economic aspects of increased employ- 
went, the reduction of the military population present, and a reduction of lan- 
guage, custom, political, and other national barriers through Closer association 
and mutual effort. 


General Hosson. I have discussed how we have reduced our re- 
quirement in order to absorb new units, bases, and workload within the 
limits of our manpower resources. The same type of actions will be 
directed toward the elimination of the deficits we are indicating in 
the future. 

GROWTH IN OPERATING FORCES 


The next table is designed to show the success of our efforts to move 
the military positions thus made available into the category of “Oper- 
ating Forces.” 

At this point I would like to insert table 4, which is attached to my 
statement. 


(The table is as follows :) 


TABLE 4.—Distribution of military personnel since end fiscal year 1953 


Cumulative | Cumulative 











pal a Operating Total mili- increase in | decrease in 
Fiseal year Wings forces | tary | operating military 

| forces personnel 
cds cher a eee ee ead - 
| | ceane occa 
ee Bh 106 | 486, 300 | ON bs 2 icaciax net bentae as ; 
WOR. cckecdi ee ndbiiasood 115 | 501, 300 947, 900 +15, 000 —29, 700 
ie cee Pe eae 121 | 552, 500 970, 000 +66, 200 | —7, 600 
Oe een ee ates 130 588, 300 975, 000 +102, 000 —2, 600 
Tg rat ert Lae 137 595, 100 | 975, 000 +108, 800 —2, 600 
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General Hoxzson. The first line of table 4 indicates our position at 
end fiscal year 1953. With 106 wings, we had 486,300 military per- 
sonnel in the operating forces out of a total military strength of 
977,600. As you will recall, this was our position after about 3 
months of action to reduce the intake and expedite the release of 
military personnel as we readjusted our program to lower personnel 
objectives. 

Using the end of fiscal year 1953 as a point of comparison, we can 
see on the next line that by the end of the following year, fiscal year 
1954, we had increased the number of wings to 115 and the number 
of military personnel allotted to the operating forces to 501,300. 
Total military strength, however, dropped to 947,900. Thus the 
operating forces were increased by 15,000 while the total military 
strength dropped 29,700. The number allotted to the remainder of 
our structure, in spite of increased requirements in this area, was 
reduced by the 44,700 necessary to accomplish this. 

By the end of fiscal year 1955, we will have increased the number 
of wings to 121 and the military strength of the operating forces to 
552,500. Total programed military strength will * 970,000. Com- 
pared to the end fiscal year 1953 position the operating forces will in- 
crease by 66,200 while the total military strength decreases 7,600. The 
number allotted to our supporting structure, again in the face of 
increased requirements, will be reduced further, for a cumulative total 
of 73,800. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956, we will have increased the number 
of wings to 130 (actually 131) and the military strength of the operat- 
ing forces to 588,300. Total programed military strength will be 
975,000. Compared to the end fiscal year 1953 position, the operating 
forces will have increased by 102,000 while the total military strength 
is decreased by 2,600. The number allotted to our supporting struc: 
ture, will again, in spite of increasing requirements, be reduced even 
more by a total of 104,600 since fiscal year 1953. 

The last line shows our target for end fiscal year 1957, with the 
number of wings increased to 137 and the military strength of the 
operating forces to 595,100. Total military strength will remain at 
975,000. Compared to the end fiscal year 1953 position, the operating 
forces will increase by 108,800 while the total military strength de- 
creases 2,600. The number allotted to our supporting structure will 
have been reduced a total of 111,400 from the end fiscal year 1953 
position. 


FUNCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF AIR FORCE MANPOWER 


This budget is predicated on an increase of approximately 6,000 
civilian positions. There is a chance of erroneous conclusions being 
drawn as to civilian increases in certain functional areas unless con- 
current consideration is given to the number of military which have 
been withdrawn from these same areas. 

At this point I would like to insert table 5, which is attached to 
my statement. 
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(The table is as follows:) 


TABLE 5.—Distribution of manpower 


Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954, 115 1955, 121 1956, 130 1957, 137 


Total wings 


Civil- | Mili- | Civil- | Civ Civil- 
tary ian tary 


Operating forces 
Supporting forces 
Training 
Transients... 


Manpower objective 


(Civilian figures in terms of number of positions rather than United States equivalents.) 


General Horson. Table number 5 is designed to explain the rela- 
tionship of military and civilian programs by broad functional defi- 
nitions as we report them to the Department of Defense. These func- 
tions are listed vertically down the left column. The fiscal year and 
the number of programed wings are shown horizontally across the 
top of the table. 

As previously indicated, the number of military personnel in the 
operating forces increases with each year. You will also note that 
we are Increasing civilians in the operating forces. These are the 
civilians that we can appropriately use in base support of tactical 
mits and certain functions in our air-defense system. In other 
words, our budget provides that 1,900 civilians requested as an increase 
for fiseal year 1956 support the combat forces. In supporting forces 
you will note a continual decline in military strength. At the same 
time the number of civilians allotted to supporting forces is increas- 
ing. You will note that we propose to increase the civilians in sup- 
port areas by 3,400 in 1956 over end 1955, yet considering the aggre- 
gate of military and civilian, there is a net decrease of 4,900 personnel, 
in spite of the Air Materiel Command and other supporting forces 
absorbing increasing workloads. The same trends hold in training. 
There is a steady reduction in the military strength devoted to train- 
ing and there is provision for slight increases in the civilian manning 
of training. The net effect between 1955 and 1956 is a 11,100 reduc- 
tion in training. The reduction in transients can be accounted for as 
a measure of the austerity of this program which compels the over- 
seas commands to absorb a greater amount of leave and other non- 
effective time. 

The ability to hold manpower requirements level in support can 
be attributed to improvements in the logistics system. For example, 
ve continue to expand the use of local purchase by greater depend- 
ence upon the civilian distribution system for common type civilian 
items. We have been able to greatly reduce the number and volume 
of items in the central system. A revision in policies affecting requi- 
sition cycles has resulted in the reduction in frequency of requisition 
of low dollar cost items, with a consequent reduction in cost of cleri- 
cal activities. ‘There have been significant improvements in many of 
our depot plant layouts and in procedures which have reduced the 
time and cost of filling requisitions. For example, there has been 
a continuous downward trend in the number of man-hours expended 
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on line items processed and shipped. In fiseal 1953, the man-hours 
for selected items averaged 2.18, while in fiscal 1954 this average was 
reduced to 1.82 man-hours. At the end of fiscal year 1954 the number 
of man-hours per item was down to 1.61, representing a reduction of 
33 percent from the beginning of fiscal year 1953. In terms of labor 
cost, this reduction amounted to 81 cents for each supply item proc. 
essed. It is significant to note that during the same period the daily 
average of these same line items processed increased from 143,000, 
at the beginning of the period, to 170,000 at the end of the period. 

In depot maintenance, the institution of work-measurement tech. 
niques and production control procedures has permitted an improve- 
ment in the utilization of personnel. Depot maintenance, therefore, is 
doing more work with fewer people. 

The same trends are evident in the training program. We have 
kept the manpower cost of training level in spite of a deterioration in 
the reenlistment rate. This has been accomplished by the shortening 
of many courses and the elimination of others. As we have moved 
our military authorizations into the combat areas, we have increased 
the requirement for formal training of personnel requiring higher 
skills. We have had to compensate for this trend by placing an in- 
creased burden on the using commands for on-the-job training of the 
lesser skills. Therefore, of the total training required in fiscal year 
1956, we plan to accomplish only 60 percent formally in the training 
command. 

An expression of the improvement in training in terms of trainee- 
support ratios is shown in table 6. 

I would like to insert table 6, which is attached to my statement. 

(The table is as follows :) 

TABLE 6.—Trainee-support ratios 
The total trainee load compared to the total number of military and civinan 
personnel supporting them is as follows: 
Fiscal year— 
. 58 trainees to 1 support 
. 02 trainees to 1 support 
5.17 trainees to 1 support 

The ratio of full-time, active-duty trainees, which excludes extension course, 

Air Reserve, and Air National Guard training, is: 

Fiscal year— 
. 02 trainees to 1 support 
. 20 trainees to 1 support 
. 35 trainees to 1 support 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIANS 


General Horson. At this point, I would like to explain the Air 
Force plans for civilianization. The 137-wing program calls for 
approximately one-third of the Air Force to be deployed overseas. 
Tt will be necessary to maintain an adequate military skill inventory 
in the United States to support the rotation flow of military personnel. 
During the interim of attaining the 137-wing program, our commit 
ments for deployment of combat units overseas have outrun the 
buildup in the Zone of Interior. It was necessary during this period 
to maintain a rotation base of military skills in the training and 
support areas. 
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Project Native Son, which involved the replacement of military 
personnel in selected positions by,foreign nationals, was ee 
during fiscal year 1954, not only for its features of economy, but for the 
purpose of alleviating the rotation problem. As the program pro- 
oressed and the ratio of units in the Zone of the Interior to those 
overseas Improved, we could look forward to a corollary substitution 
of civilians in the United States. 

During the hearings on the fiscal year 1955 budget request the Air 

Force supported the adoption of a transferability provision. It was 
stated then that if our estimates of the magnitude of Native Son were 
in error we might find that our funds were in the wrong appropria- 
tions. ‘The Congress solved this problem by granting us the authority 
to transfer funds, in section 720 of the general provisions of the appro- 
priations act. We ask that this same authority be extended in fiscal 
year 1956. 
' Our initial concept of the use of this authority involved replacement 
of military by civilians with the hope that this substitution would 
effect a reduction in training requirements and consequently in our 
programed deficits. 

However, it became apparent that the reenlistment rates on which 
the program was based last year were optimistic, and the Air Force 
was faced with the possibility of having to increase recruitment and 
training to replace airmen leaving the service. It appeared that in 
fiscal year 1956, for example, it would be necessary to increase pro- 
curement by 2,000 a month, at an additional manpower cost in students 
and permanent party support of approximately 16,000. In the face 
of existing manpower deficits this increase in training requirements 
appeared prohibitive. We were confronted also with the problem 
of executing a program in which airman losses fluctuated from year 
to year, with a consequent annual variation in intake and training 
requirements. The fluctuations were due to our expansion as a result 
of Korean hostilities. 

The combination of these two problems dictated the substitution of 
civilians and the use of the transferability provision to preclude an 
increase in training costs and to stabilize procurement and training. 
Against the current prediction of reenlistments, it is estimated that 
an intake of about 12,000 nonprior service airmen a month will permit 
attainment of our programed military strength by end of 1957. In 
the interim, airmen strength would fall short of the programed objec- 
tive. The budget estimate provides for a military strength of 970,000 
at end of fiscal year 1955 and 975,000 at end of fiscal year 1956, so 
that funds will be aViilable in the military personnel appropriation 
for the hiring of additional civilians to fill the manpower shortages 
that would occur. 

A project identified as “Home Front” has been established, aimed at 
wing the authority of section 720 to hire additional civilians where 
nilitary shortages occur as a result of this level intake. For plan- 
ung purposes, the project was fixed at 7,000 substitutions in tiscal 
year 1955 and 30,000 in 1956, in line with the projected military short- 
ages. We expect to realize some net manpower savings from this 
substitution to apply against our deficits. It should be recognized, 
however, that with a stabilized intake the actual military strength will 
be governed by actual rather than estimated reenlistment rates. The 
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civilian strength and consequently the amount of money transferred 
from the military personnel appropriation will, in turn, be governed 
by our actual military strength. 

The Air Force desires to execute this project exercising the transfer 
of funds to the extent required. To do otherwise would require that 
we predetermine where, when, and in what skills a military short. 
age will occur. Erroneous estimates would result in an imbalance 
and duplication of skills, followed by the cost of retraining and redis. 
tribution of personnel. . 

Our requirement for flexibility in the transfer of funds stems from 
our experience with project Native Son. It can be illustrated by a 
recent development at our depot in Burtonwood, England. This 
depot underwent extensive civilianization under Native Son. Be- 
‘cause foreign nationals with certain requisite skills were unavail- 
able, it was necessary to reestablish 410 military positions. Changes 
of this nature are inherent in any civilianization program. Also, let 
me reiterate that we have no capability of predicting where, when 
and in what skill an airman will fail to reenlist, and thus create 
a vacancy for a civilian. Therefore, funds must be retained in the 
military personnel appropriation until conclusive action can be taken. 

The Air Force does not expect to exercise the transfer authority 
during the current fiscal year. We have a deficiency in the military 
personnel appropriation resulting largely from the increased costs 
of the reenlistment bonus. Accordingly, the cost of the 7,000 addi- 
tional civilians programed for this year will be absorbed within 
other appropriations. 

The magnitude of the plan for fiscal year 1956 indicates that trans- 
fer of funds from the military personnel appropriation will be neces- 
sary. Withdrawal of the transfer authority would require the Air 
Force to accept the cost of increasing military intake and training 
in order to meet programed strengths. 

I have confined my statement principally to an explanation of posi- 
tion requirements. The budget information given to the committee 
will indicate estimated year-end onboard strengths and average man- 
year data, which will in many instances vary from the figures I have 
given for civilian personnel. These variations are explainable as a 
natural result of the budget computation, which considers the lapse 
rates applicable to the hiring of civilians against authorized positions. 
The method of computation recognizes the lag in hiring against 
an increasing program, and the normal lag associated with rehiring 
personnel against the attrition normal to a stabilized program. This 
method gives an added indication that the program submitted for 
your approval has considered every practicable device to reduce and 
defer the expenditure of money for manpower. 


RISKS ASSUMED IN PROGRAM 


This program has assumed significant risks, the principal ones 
being: 

(a) Conditions in the Far East havé and probably will continue to 
defer the reductions contemplated in the guidance upon which this pro- 
gram is predicated. 

(b) There have been, and there are, indications that there will be 
additional unprogramed increases, which must be made good, 1! 
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extending and strengthening the Air Defense warning net. These 
were not contemplated at the time that the Air Force accepted the 
objective of attaining 137 wings with 975,000 military and the equiva- 
lent of 330,000 United States civilians. 

(c) Without a significant improvement in the reenlistment rate, the 
amount of resources which must be devoted to training will exceed 
those contemplated a year ago. This would reduce the resources we 
now plan to divert to the activation of additional combat units. 

(d) The Air Force has expanded from 352,000 airmen in 1950 to a 

rogramed strength of 832,000 at the end of fiscal year 1956. We have 
just passed the point in time when the personnel taken in to meet the 
quantitative increase are available for reenlistment. A low reenlist- 
ment rate among these individuals means that there will be no signifi- 
cant increase in quality, as represented by personnel with more than 
4 years of service. Obviously, a low experience level has its impact 
on our effectiveness and efficiency and, consequently, on the number of 
personnel required. 

We believe, in view of our experience of the past 2 years, that the 
program presented will support the Air Force in 1956, barring unfore- 
seen circumstances. We believe this statement of our requirements 
to be austere, in view of the deficits yet to be eliminated and the other 
risks which we have assumed. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Hobson, and Secre- 
tary Smith. 

Secretary Smith, I believe this is your first appearance before the 
committee 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, Mr. Chairman; it is. 

Mr. Manon. You have had no predecessor in your work. You are 
what we would call an “additive”; are you not? 

Mr. Smiru. I think I am an additive; that is right. I am glad to 
hear that term crop up again. 

Mr. Manon. Previously, we had Assistant Secretary White, who 
had a broader job than you have; is that right? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. He combined the job which Mr. Gar- 
lock has, and that which I have. 

Mr. Manon. Have you had an opportunity as yet to thoroughly get 
your teeth into this business of manpower in the Air Force? 

Mr. Smiru. I would say I have gotten a good start, sir, but I think 
itis obvious that I have not had the experience that some of the men 
who are here today have. 


NECESSITY FOR EFFECTIVE MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Mr. Manon. Do you concur in our view that we ought to run the 
Air Force with the least number of civilians that can be used in order 
to carry out the program ? 

In other words, there has been a feeling on the part of the com- 
mittee for years that there was duplication and overstafling, and 
wastage of manpower in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Are you giving much thought and do you propose to give much 
thought to the problem of how to further reduce the military and 


o civilian manpower without hurting the fighting edge of the Air 
oree ? 
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Mr. Sairu. I certainly have, sir. You have raised a fundamental 
question in this whole area; there is no question about it. That is a 
fundamental question, and as General Hobson outlined at length in 
his statement, every step is being taken now to do that, and L think 
the results which he has shown are ver y substantial in cutting down 
the numbers of men, both civilian and militar y, required to carry out 
the combat mission of the Air Force. 

Substantial reductions have been shown in his program during the 
last year or two. 

Mr. Manon. You should have in mind that when our predecessors 
and the predecessors of General Hobson were here, and when civilian 
representatives of the Air Force were here in previous years, they 
stoutly maintained that they needed all the people which they requested 
at that time. 

The committee has been, shall I say, beating the Department of 
Defense people over the head for years in an effort to obtains better 
utilization of manpower 

I believe that has been one of the things upon which Congress has 
been agreed, though there have been differences in other subjects, but 
not on that, but now the Department of Defense and the Air Force 
and the other services, to some extent, though they have a mt 
problem, have come in and admitted th: at the C ongress was right, « 
had been right, as I see it. 

Mr. Suirn. I don’t think there is any question but what the Con- 
gress was right then, and that it is right now, and certainly I would 
like to think that we are just as economy minded as you are, and we 
are doing everything we can to cut down. 

Of course, our mission is changing from year to year, and I think 
that is one of the basic points. As the mission is changing, the require- 
ments are going to change, and what may have been true 2 years ago 
would not nec essarily be true today or 2 years from now. There is 
certainly, basically, no question about it, and everyone of us is economy 
minded in regard to manpower, and we are doing what we can to 
cut down on it. 

Mr. Manon. It is easy to say that the Air Force is economy-minded 
but I have every confidence in the thought that had it not been for 
the Appropriations Committees of the House and the Senate, which 
have rebelled against the growing number of civilians and military for 
the performance of the job, that the reductions would not have been 
made. I may be wrong, but I think some reductions would not have 
been made, and some improvements would not have been made. | 
think people have good intentions, but I further think that in a large 
organization like the Air Force, there is a certain inertia, and it is 
easier, maybe, to go along with what you have than to seek something 
else which might be better, in view of the difficulties involved. 

Mr. Surrn. Mr. Chairman, I will not take issue with you on that, 
because I think the Congress serves as a healthy restraint on anything 
which the Executive is doing. I certainly think the Congress has set 
an example for us, and I think we are trying to carry out the intent 
which you have laid down. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that even now we still carr y 1.2 million civil- 
ians in the Department of Defense in all of its activities, and it sounds 
like a terrific number of people. 

Mr. Smiru. It certainly does. 





Mr. Manon. I think it is probably too many people, and I hope 
that further reductions can be made without hurting the real defense 
program which we all have at heart. 

General Hobson, I think this statement of yours is very encouraging, 
and Tam very much pleased with it, and I believe the other members 
of the committee will be much pleased with some of the things which 
you have related here. 


REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


[ particularly noted page 10, where you begin there to discuss the 
reductions in personnel. It seems to me that you are obtaining reduc- 
tions, and I am not complaining that reductions cid not come earlier ; 
lam just commending you now for the reductions, and for achieving 
them, and expressing the hope that further reductions can be made. 

The Air Force is on a constant buildup to the 137 wings, and you 
have a rather different problem than some of the other services have, 
hut proportionately do you think reductions can be made, and better 
utilization can be secured ¢ 

General Hornson. They have to be made, sir, if we get rid of that 
26,600 deficit next year. 

We have to assume the task of making these reductions. I think 
the thing that worries us more than anything, sir, is the fact that we 
could not make reductions in training costs this year, because we 
could not attain a reenlistment rate higher than 26 percent. We just 
cannot cope with this kind of a rate from an economy standpoint. 


EFFECT OF MILITARY PAY INCREASE ON REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I thought that was all to be remedied by the pay bill. 

General Hopson. That is why we are willing to undercut ourselves. 
| believe you remarked last year, Mr. Scrivner, that a 33-percent 
reenlistment was bad enough. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; and I pointed out some of the reasons why 
your reenlistment rate was dropping down. Some remedy has been 
applied, but some of the evils still persist. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I have talked to a number of people on a little 
look-see trip to some of our military bases last fall, and I got it pretty 
straight from several sources that a pay increase in certain areas of 
military activity of less than 25 percent would not hold the people 
in the service; that they would take their know-how in electronics, 
or some other field, and leave the service and go into the greener fields. 
So the pay bill which we passed does not provide for anything 
like that. 

Mr. Gartock. In some of the areas the pay bill which you passed 
this time was directed right to the core of our problem, because, as 
General Hobson says, it was those people who were coming up for 
their first reenlistment and who had moved up into the better skills 
are the ones who receive the larger percentage. 


OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING REENLISTMENT RATE 


Another thing was our procurement program somewhat leveling 
off; the demands which we will make on the aircraft and electronics 
59565—55——_48 
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industry are leveling off or coming down, and I look for less compe- 
tition from that particular group in the coming year. 

I think there is much on the plus side, with all the things which are 
happening, which should bring this reenlistment rate up again, but 
I do not know how high. 

I do not think anyone in the Air Force wants to predict what will 
happen, but all of these things which are being done will help. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

In other words, you think that, for example, in the electronics indus- 
try which you mentioned, that the fields will not be quite so green 
after a few months for people who have certain skills in the Armed 
Forces, and who might be tempted to get out of the Air Force to go to 
work for some electronics or aircraft company ? 

Mr. Gartocx. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. Before you leave that point, Mr. Chairman, would 
you yield? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 


REENLISTMENT RATE OF PILOTS 


Mr. Deane. Are we losing any pilots? 

Mr. Scrivner. They are “riffing” a lot of them, whether they are 
losing them or not. 

Mr. Deane. How does the reenlistment rate of pilots compare with 
che other services? 

Mr. SmrrH. Perhaps, we had better let General Stone answer that. 

General Stone. At the moment, the retention of pilots who are 
vuming to us from the aviation cadet sources is quite high. About 70 
percent of those people who are trained as pilots stay on as career 
officers. We expect that there may be some differential between the 
net percentage of pilots who are now retained, and that in the future. 
The ROTC group, or the college graduates, who basically intend to 
pursue other occupations, or walks of life, may not stay with us as well. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have aompetition from the commercial air- 
lines for the services of these men ¢ 

General Strong. No, sir; they generally are not withdrawn from us 
for the purpose of going to civilian aviation positions. Many airline 
pilots are trained by the military, however. 

Mr. Deane. That is all. 


CIVILIANIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General Hobson, do you have great faith in this pro- 
gram of civilianization of which you spoke? 

General Hopson. Yes; however, one of the things about this par- 
ticular program—and this is not all the civilianization we have done— 
is that we want to maintain about a 3-to-1 ratio in each military skill or 
career field, zone of interior against overseas. This is necessary to 
support overseas rotation. If we have this ratio, then there is no rea- 
son, if security or mobility is not in question, why there should not be 
a civilian in any particular job. A job is a job, and if it can be filled 
by a civilian rather than by a military man without affecting our op- 
erating capability, it should be done, 
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Mr. Manon. From the standpoint of the Air Force, do you strongly 
believe that we should continue this provision which provides impe- 
tus to the civilianization program ? 

General Hopson. Yes, sir; particularly at a time when we do not 
know what is going to happen to the reenlistment rate. The cost of 
replacement of military men is so high that we should civilianize to 
the maximum feasible point. Of course, we must maintain our mili- 
tary rotational base so people will not be moving all the time. We 
have to do this by skills, sir. We would like to have the ratio about 
3-to-1 for each skill in the zone of interior versus overseas. 

Where there is not any special security significance and where it 
does not affect the mobility of the units, and so forth, so long as we 
meet those criteria. I am all in favor of civilian substitution. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how many civilians were in the Air 
Force, or working for the Air Force, on the last day for which that 
information is available? You gave that figure, I think, but let us 
get it again, 

Mr. Smiru. While General Hobson is finding that, if I could inter- 
rupt a minute, I might point out that he is thinking primarily of the 
interim measures here during this 2-year period when we are getting 
to our final goal. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. I want the figures as to the civilian strength of the Air 
Force at this time. 

General Hopson. I only brought the actual strength figures for end 
1954. That is the best I can do. 

Mr. Manon. The end 1955 figure, I think, was given. What is that 
figure ? 

“General Honson. We are talking about total actual positions, end 
1954, in the amount of 376,600. We are planning at end fiscal year 
1955 for 394,500 positions. 

Mr. Manon. How does the number of civilians in the Air Force 
compare to the number of civilians in the Army and Navy? 

General Hogsson. It is considerably less, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force figure is considerably less? 

(Jeneral Hogsson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT AT AIR FORCE FACILITIES OPERATED BY CONTRACTORS 
‘ 


Mr. Manon. I wonder how many civilians are employed directly by 
contract in the Air Force? That is a pretty hard question to answer. 
Iam talking about such facilities as the Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center at Tullahoma, Tenn. How many civilians are employed 
there? It isa contract operation rather than an Air Force operation, 
but it could be either way. 

I should like to have the figures for the Arnold Engineering Devel- 
opment Center and other figures with respect to that type of operation. 
Does anybody present have that information ? 

Mr. Smrrn. I do not think we have those figures here, Mr. Chair- 
man. We would be glad to get them for you if they are available. 
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Mr. Manon. Is there anybody here who keeps up with civilian em- 
ployment well enough to know approximately how many civilians 
work at the Arnold Engineering Development Center / 

General Horson. No, sir; I do not think we can furnish that num- 
ber offhand. 

Mr. Manon, Does anyone know approximately the number that the 
contractor uses / 

General Honson. I just do not have those figures. I can get them, 

Mr. Manton. What other contracts are there which might be some- 
what similar to that, Mr. Garlock ¢ 

Mr. Garvock. All I can think of offhand is the Patrick Air Force 
Base, which we recently surveyed, which is working out very satis- 
factorily. I cannot remember the number. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a lot of contracts on M. and O. for the 
maintenance of planes, equipment, and engines. 

General Bocarr. Those are somewhat different, I think, sir, in that 
it is a contract for a service rather than a contract for personal 
services. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what the chairman is talking about—these 
various contracts. 

You have started now on a contract operation for food serving. 
Those people in the food service are employed. 

Incidentally, that proves to me that I in my military career came 
many, years too soon. 

In that service you contract with a catering service to serve so 
many meals at so much money. They use civilians, and that is what 
we are talking about. They do not show up in your statement here 
as a number of civilian employees. 

Mr. Manon. I think we are not disposed to kid ourselves about 
the number of civilians in the Air Force. Because you have given 
this figure of 376,600, we do not think that would cover all the 
civilians. It would not. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is all that appears directly on the Air Force pay- 
roll. The rest of the civilian employment is paid by indirection. 

Mr. Manon. It is paid for by Air Force money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. That would be interesting. We have inquired about 
that before. Just bring us up to date on that. 

Mr. Situ. We will try to get some figures on that, sir. 

General Hornson. We will have some difficulty in getting accurate 
figures on this. We have been working over our accounting system 
to be able to relate these dollars to these manpower programs. How- 
ever, I am certain some figures can be put in the record. 

Mr. Manon. I think you can provide those figures quite simply. 
All you have to do is to get the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center figure by writing a letter down there. If they do not know 
it there is something wrong with them. 

In fact, if the Air Force does not have that information in the 
Pentagon I would be surprised, because we ought to keep close touch 
on that. Otherwise the civilian employment would get out of hand. 

Mr. Gartock. Information is available in the Pentagon. It just 
happens that the witnesses present do not have that information 
under their control. 
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(The information is as follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The following tabulation shows by location the estimated average civilian 
employment by contractors for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956, at the principal 
Air Force facilities which are contractually operated : 


Estimated average employment 


Name and location nda tb oni eae kT a 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 





Arne id Engineering Development Center; Tullahoma, Tenn 1,470 , 83 2, 041 

Air Force Missile Test Center; Cocoa, Fla-- ak 548 38 2, 322 
Air Foree Armament Test Center; Valpariso, ‘Fila__- 145 5 | 200 
Aero-Ice Research Laboratory; Mount Washington, N. H- 81 81 | 81 
Birmingham Modification Center; Birmingham, Ala_-_--_- 5, 436 5, 494 | 5, 588 





Subtotal Gi os ens oleae tien 680 Q, 25 10, 232 


CONTRACT FLYING TRAINING INSTALLATIONS 





Bainbridge Airbase; Bainbridge, Ga 689 

Bartow Air Force Base; Bartow, Fla___- a 690 

Moore Air Force Base; Mission, Tex. (operating location 

moved from Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Miss., | 

fiscal year 1955) - 807 741 
Graham Airbase; M: arianna, Fla. (operating location moved | 

from Greeny ile Air Force Base, Greenville, Miss., fiscal | | 

year 1954) _- i ie tie et ee EL oe 710 6 750 
Hondo Air Bé ase; Hondo, SO eS ORs so fers 699 652 734 
Stallings Airbase; Kinston, N. C. sides a ; 678 | 629 686 
Malden Airbase; Dunklin ‘County, Mo. ‘ = , ; 685 644 731 
Marana Airbase: Marana, Ariz_.---- aetna 7 | 694 | 699 754 
Spence Airbase; Moultrie, ON te ee es bee, eR 711 | 704 762 


Dee. eS eas Sans 1 6, 363 26, 009 3 6, 606 


Grand tote te Ss. : Wek sees 14, 043 | 15, 260 16, 838 


1C overs 12 months’ operation ae Aug. 1, 1953, atone July 31, 1954). 
2 Covers 11 months’ operation (from Aug. I, 1954, through June 30, 1955). 
’ Covers 12 months’ operation (from July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956). 


In addition to the employment indicated above, there are numerous small, 
contractually operated facilities such as storage sites for petroleum products, 
supplies and equipment, on which detailed data is not readily available in head- 
quarters USAF. Employment at such locations would not significantly influence 
total contractual employment. The above table also excludes employment re- 
lated to contracts which provide for an end product, such as supplies, equipment, 
and nonpersonal services where the work is accomplished at other than Air Force 
facilities. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 


NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL WINGS 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, I noticed a comment on page 2 of your 
statement with regard to which I should like to have you and General 
Hobson comment. The statement seems to indicate that we now plan 
an additional wing this year, or a total of 121. What had been the 
schedule ? 

Mr, Smrru. It had been 120. 

Mr. Deane. Would you discuss the reason for that buildup ? 

Mr. Surru. I will let General Hobson point that out. 

General Horson. Sir, when last year’s budget was presented we 
were planning 120. Subsequently it was determined that the aircraft 
and the base and all that kind of thing would be available this year, 
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and that early activation would be practical. A decision was made 
to accelerate its activation to this fiscal year. 

Mr. Deane. Has the concept of a wing been changed in any way! 

General Horson. No, sir. This particular wing, I believe, was 4 
day fighter wing. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Deane, forecasting whether a wing is going to 
come in in June or July 18 months ahead of time is difficult. If we 
get better delivery of aircraft and things then it steps up 1 month 
and throws it over into the fiscal year, and makes it just look greater 
than the actual change in the operating conditions. 

Mr. Deane. There is going to be quite a step-up in the next year. 
What will be the number then ? 

Mr. Smrrn. It is 131. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, that is 10 additional wings. How much 
more money will that require next year ? 

Mr. Gartock. May I speak on that, sir? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Deane, General Hobson described how he saves 
money; he saves people all the time but he keeps putting them into 
his shortages. That you will find is literally true throughout the 
whole M. and O. budget, which has to take most of this increased sup- 
port cost. We have been making savings and economies, but as we 
go along we keep getting more and more units and more and more 
flying hours to support. Therefore, when we come to the M. and 0. 
budget, I believe later this week or next week, we will be able to iden- 
tify some specific additional costs in connection with the activation 
of wings. But the budget has not gone up an amount equal to all of 
the pluses. 

Mr. Scrivner. They can give us the average cost of operating a 
wing, and multiply it by the number of wings. 

General Bocart. We are attempting to break that out. There was 
a request earlier for a break on the 10 extra wings and the extra air 
control and warning installations and so forth. We are attempting 
to isolate additional costs that are identified directly with those 
facilities. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN ASSIGNMENTS TO DUTIES 


Mr. Deane. Am I correct in my recollection that there was some 
directive from Congress whereby a determination was made that 
officer personnel of the services would spend so much time in the Pen- 
tagon and then move on out? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, there is a law that service personnel do not snend 
more than 4 years assigned in Washington. Is that what you have 
reference to? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deanr. How does that affect the civilian employment? Does 
it have anything to do with it? 

Mr. SuitH. You mean as to whether we have a continuity, by hav- 
ing civilians? 

Mr. Deanr. That is right. 

Mr. Surrn. I think it has some bearing. Certainly that does repre- 
sent a continuity. 
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On the other hand, the number of civilians in the Pentagon is in- 
volved in the problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Deane, are you asking if that law applies to 
civilians ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. It does not. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not. They just stay as long as they want to 
keep them. 

Mr. Smrru. I am not sure I am answering your question, sir. 

Mr. GarLock. What it means is that in many units you have to say, 
“We will have so many military and so many civilian billets.” 

But we do not have 2 people, 1 military and 1 civilian, covering the 
job. By a combination of the 2 and by some overlap of assignment, 
if necessary, we get continuity in the positions. 


COST OF ADDITIONAL WINGS 


General CatLtanan. Mr. Deane, I could give you the picture of the 
actual types of wings which represent the increases this year and the 
schedule for fiscal year 1956. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Deane. I wonder, General Hobson, since I have asked this 
question, if you would combine the 3 or 4 different replies to a concrete 
statement on this increase of 1 wing and the proposed increase of 10 
for next year, with a statement as to its impact on the budget for this 
year and next year. 

General Hosson. Sir, that decision to activate that wing, as far 
as I am concerned, has had no effect on the budget whatever. From 
a manpower standpoint it has only aggravated the deficit I have to get 
ridof. Ijust havea bigger jobtodo. I believe that applies to almost 
any funding involved in the program. We just set ourselves to do 
more with what we have. 

(The information is as follows :) 


EstiMATED Cost OF INCREASED WING STRENGTH 


The following is an order of magnitude estimate of the initial investment cost 
of the additional wings to be activated in fiscal year 1956 and of the cost to 
operate these wings for 1 full year. It should be noted that the increase in 
wing strength is due to the activation of 13 new wings and the deactivation of 
3 wings. Consequently, initial investment cost was estimated for the 13 new 
wings to be activated while annual operating cost was computed for only the net 
additional 10 wings (the operating cost for the 13 new wings less the cost of 
operation of the 3 wings to be deactivated). 


(1) Estimated initial investment cost for 13 new wings to be acti- 


vated in fiscal year 1956__.._._.________._._________________ $1, 484, 000, 000 

(2) Estimated annual peacetime operating cost for the net 
ST a a a ae ee ee es 248, 000, 000 
i BO ci ERS el ad ade i 1, 732, 000, 000 


Initial investment cost includes first-line support and mission equipment, 
initial spares, and certain transportation charges. It excludes new construction 
and training costs, war reserve and pipe line supplies, cost of design, development 
and testing, modifications, and other indirectly related items. 

Annual peacetime operating cost includes personnel costs; aircraft operating 
supplies; petroleum products; training ammunition; installation maintenance, 
equipment, transportation, and other base level costs; and depot level mainte- 
nance of aircraft and equipment and cost of supply function. It excludes the 
cost of attrition and replacement of aircraft; training; and indirect costs of 
major command headquarters, Headquarters, USAF, and other support costs. 
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As indicated above, this estimate relates to total costs of initial investment, 
regardless of the year in which procurement is accomplished; and includes 
operating costs on a total per annum basis. In view of this, there is no direct 
relationship with the Air Force budget estimate for fiscal year 1956, which takes 
account of the time phasing of planned actions in accordance with the Air Force 
program. 

The increased base maintenance and operations costs associated with 25 new 
installations and 88 aircraft warning installations in fiscal year 1956 are 
$10,500,000 and $9 million respectively, for a total of $19,500,000. 


REDUCTION IN TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr, Deane. Referring to page 8 of your statement, Secretary 
Smith, you say: 

An energetic travel economy program already has isolated areas for reduce. 
tion in travel and corrective action has been taken in these areas, 

That is a very vague sentence. I should like for you to go into 
detail on that. What do you mean? 

Mr. Smirn. I have here a list of the economy actions we have taken, 
If you do not object, Mr. Deane, I would like to read it into the record, 
It is just a short list. 

Mr. Deane. Discuss it. 

Mr. Suiru. Fine. 

Mr. Deane. Without reading it. 

Mr. Surru. I would like to read it in, sir. It is quite short, 
and I think I could summarize it better by giving you this. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I was referring to the Secretary's 
statement, on page 8, to the sentence— 

An energetic travel economy program already has isolated areas for reduc- 
tion in travel and corrective action has been taken in these areas. 

My comment was that it was a little vague to me. He has a three- 
page statement there. 

Mr. Manon. That will be all right. 

Mr. Smrru. I do not believe it is three pages. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Smirn. It is summarized very well, sir. I would like to give 
it to you to summarize the actions we have taken to save travel 
dollars. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Arr Force TRAVEL EcONOoMY ACTIONS 


1. The following actions have been taken by Headquarters, USAF to save 
travel dollars: 

(a) Airmen in overseas areas have been authorized to extend their tours up 
to 12 months on a voluntary basis. Previous policy authorized only 6 months 
extensions. 

(b) Overseas levies for three level airmen will be filled as much as possible 
from airmen completing technical training courses at technical training bases. 

(c) Tours for personnel in FEAF, who are accompanied by dependents, have 
been lengthened. In most cases tours were increased by 6 months. 

(d) Airmen now must have 18 months residency in the Zone of Interior before 
they become eligible for overseas duty. The previous minimum period was 12 
months. This action will promote stability, but may not have significant savings 
in overall travel dollars, 

(e) Officers now must have 18 months remaining in their service commitments 
to be eligible for assignment overseas. Previously only 12 months were required. 

(f) AFROTC officers, once assigned to a permanent duty, will normally re 
main at one base for the length of their service commitment. In any event, 
they cannot be assigned overseas or transferred between major commands. 
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(g) The Air Force has examined its methods of processing applicants for 
aviation cadet training. Certain changes were made which reduced travel and 
resulted in a saving of about $10 per applicant. 

2, Major commanders have been requested to promulgate policies which will 
further travel economy. Some of the actions taken by the commanders are as 
ollows : 

a The USAF Security Service has relocated its special training courses at 
the same geographical points as the basic ATRC courses. 

(ob) USAF Security Service requires oversea commanders to requisition per- 
sonnel to fill specific unit assignments. This eliminates travel to processing 
centers for reassignment. 

(c) SAC requires a minimum tour of 24 months at a base before an individual 
is eligible for assignment to Headquarters SAC. A 36-month tour at Head- 
quarters SAC is required for officers and 30 months for airmen before they are 
eligible for reassignment. SAC has encouraged maximum use of mobile train- 
ing units since they reduce the requirement for travel of individuals to factories 
for training. 

(d) ATRC reports the following policies designed to save travel dollars: 

(1) Airmen classified at the helper level are not reassigned within ATRC since 
the skill level does not justify the cost of travel. 

(2) Package travel training programs, which consolidate all phases of train- 
ing at 1 base, have been installed at 3 ATRC bases. 

Mr. Smirn. We think all of those will help reduce the expenditure 
in dollars for PCS travel. We think it has been reduced now to a 
point where it is really an irreducible minimum. 

Mr. Deane. Is that a directive which has gone out ? 

Mr. Surru. No, sir; this is not a directive. This is a summary of 
different. steps that have been taken in an organized campaign to hold 
the PCS travel to a basic minimum. 

Mr. Deanr. When was it instituted ? 

Mr. Smirn. These are different actions that have been instituted 
during the course of the last year. 

Mr. Deanr. What has been the reaction from the commanders and 
from the personnel involved in this? 

Mr. Smrrn. I think it has been favorable. I have not seen a lot 
of individual reaction. I will ask General Stone if he has seen any 
reaction. 

General Stone. I think that the reaction on the part of the people 
in the field is good to the economy program, simply because reduction 
of travel and stability are more or less synonymous. If you have a 
man travel less he stays in one place more. They like that. We are 
all for it. The more stability we can get into the force the better 
operating force we will have. 

Mr. Deane. It does represent significant. economies ? 

General Sronn. We have attempted to estimate the amount of 
money which has actually been saved by this travel economy program. 
As you well know, it is difficult to estimate what would have been 
spent had we not instituted the travel economy program, but we figure 
a conservative estimate is that we have saved $7 million in fiscal year 
cap and we will have saved approximately $15 million in fiscal year 

Jodo. 


Mr. Deane. That is very significant, and I certainly commend you. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Evidently we are continuing to carry on economic aid for these 
countries overseas, even though it is not being done by a Marshall plan 
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or otherwise, through the employment of civilians in these overseas 
centers or commands. Is that true, General ? 

Mr. Scrivner. It has that effect. 

General Honson. I do not think that was a purely military objec. 
tive. Our motives were entirely outside of that area. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are right, Mr. Deane. It does have the effect 
of bolstering the economies of all those countries. 

Mr. Deane. That is exactly the way I feel, Mr. Scrivner. 

I should like to have a very careful analysis made of the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, North Africa, and Spain—espe- 
cially the European countries—country by country, with relation to 
the employment of civilians in those areas. 

General Horson. Right, sir. 

Mr. Deane. In terms of dollars. I mention that because I noticed 
an economic sheet from London, from some of their financial reports, 
indicating the tremendous dollar volume that had accrued to the 
United Kingdom through the spending of American dollars. I think 
it would be interesting if we could pinpoint approximately the num. 
ber of civilians or the indirect aid that we have given, in progressive 
steps for a number of years which would be convenient to bring 
together. 

Mr. Smiru. We have those figures so far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned right at hand. 

Mr. Deane. Would it be proper for you to advise with Mr. McNeil 
to see if you could get that information with regard to the other 
services ? 

Mr. Smirn. We will do that. In addition we will get you the Air 
Force figures in any event. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Department of Defense employment of civilian foreign nationals and their earnings 
in selected localities 


Actual fiscal year 1954 Estimate for fiscal year 1955 | Estimate for fiscal year 1956 


Country or area Number Number to bi 
employed Obligations Obligations | employed Obligations 
June 30, 1954 June 30, 1956 


$22, 258, 407 $35, 278, 608 $51, 476, 461 
427, 600 203, 344 211 230, 161 

115, 941, 741 116, 766, 189 ‘ 106, 748, 49 

4, 009, 247 4, 165, 005 298 4, 213, 610 

43, 212 93 261, 102 ; 1, 241, 714 

nited Kingdom. 5, 920 5, 667, 531 | , 065 9748, 754 7.271 9, 955, 555 
North Africa 3____| 5,028 | 4,908, 791 , 5, 417, 063 8,395 | 9, 250, 100 


1 Paid from appropriated funds. 

2 Fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 provided through deutschemark support received from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat. In fiscal year 1956, however, under proposed sec. 724 of 
the general provisions of the Department of Defense appropriation bill, appropriated funds will be required 
for this purpose. 

3 Countries included are Egypt, Eritrea, Libya, and Morocco. 


Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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DELAYS IN ASSIGNING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Secretary Smith, I may not have fully understood 
your statement, but I believe you said something with regard to the 
Far East Air Force about requisitioning by individuals to fill vacan- 
cies. Was that true in all of our overseas air forces ? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not believe I made that statement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought there was something on that. 

Mr. Smiru. On warrant officers and senior noncommissioned offi- 
cers, they are now being assigned by name, I said. : 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the practice in the Far East Air Force and 
the United States Air Force Europe as to requisitioning personnel 
todo what you indicated was being done in some instances, eliminating 
the delay and lost time and processing and whatnot ? 

The reason I ask that question is that I ran into a situation where 
Air Force officers were being assigned overseas, and those officers left 
here and got over to England, particularly referring to Europe. They 
were there some time and still did not know where they were going. 
Some of them were there for a matter of days, and some of them were 
there for a matter of weeks awaiting assignment. 

Of course, that is one of the things which this committee has been 
very adamant about all the way through. It is a waste of manpower. 
It is not just enough to cut the numbers down. If you have them 
and waste their time, energy, and effort, you are wasting dollars, and 
they grow a little bit restive. They do not mind putting in the time 
if they feel that they are doing something. 

I have always wondered, with regard to positions like that, why 
the processing could not be done here in this country, and have these 
men sent directly to their assignments, whether it was Europe or the 
Far East. 

Mr. Smtru. In answer to your question, as far as possible that is the 
way it is done, of course. In an organization of this size I hope that 
is an isolated instance. Certainly from my own observation it 
would be. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it had been just one instance, I would not have 
thought so much about it, but there has been more than one. 

Mr. Smrru. General Stone will be here this afternoon. He could 
go into exactly the details as to how those assignments are made, Mr. 
ve I believe you could get a more complete statement from 

im. 


REDUCTIONS IN FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement on page 7 you made reference to 
the loss of experienced officers and the problems relating to that. You 
mentioned meeting the requirements and saving money and manpower 
and training, and that you are running into a rather difficult problem, 
with which we agree. We have been told how much it costs—although 
I think the figures are subject to pretty careful audit—to train a jet 
pilot and other personnel. 

When we hear all of those things we naturally wonder why if all 
of this is true so many of these officers are being r. i. f.’d. You have 
put in the time. You have trained them. They are pilots. Yet all 
of a sudden they are told that their services are no longer required. 
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Mr. SmirH. Fortunately, I do not think you have heard anything 
oa itthis year. Ido not think we will have to have ar. i. f. ing this 
yea There was one. The reason is that the period of training for 
‘ffiee ers has to be planned quite a ways in advance, so that they are in 
the pipeline before a change-in-force structure hits us. 

The reason the r. i. f. took place last year was that there was a change 
in the force structure. Originally the goal had been 143 wings. When 
it was cut back to 137 the officers were already in the pipeline. That 
is why we were forced into that situation. 

Mr., Scrivner. You had not gotten up to that number of wings, 
then ? 

Mr. Smirn. At this point I do not think we are going to have an- 
other one, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is some consolation. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRESTIGE OF NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


With regard to the matter of your noncommissioned officers, once 
again apparently my service came many years too soon. When I was 
in service a corporal was something, and a sergeant really was some- 
thing, and a first sergeant was just ‘almost next to the top. They were 
experienced men. They were trained men. They exercised leadership 
and authority. 

Then the practice came about for some reason or other of putting 
stripes on specialists and the result has been that especially in the 
minds of these older noncommissioned officers the stripes do not mean 
as much as they did and do not mean as much as they should, and they 
do not have the authority they once had and feel that they could and 
should again exercise. 

As a matter of fact, in my own experience, actually, I have seen 
majors carrying out tasks which a good cor poral should be able to do. 
1 he could not do them he ought to have his stripes yanked off. 

That is a waste of effort. What is being done? You say you are 
giving them added responsibility and prestige, but what are you doing 
to bring that about? 

Mr. Smiru. There has been a campaign directed fr om headquarters 
to give more prestige and more responsibility to senior noncommis- 
sioned officers. That has been in the form of encouragement and 
directive from headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to change your policy of giving your 
specialists stripes, and make some other sleeve designation ? 

Mr. Sairu. There, again, I think General Stone can give ) you a more 
complete answer. He is here now and he would be glad to give you that 
answer now. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will get that later. 

Mr. Smiru. All right, sir. 


SELECTION OF NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I want to raise another question with you, which 
General Stone can be thinking about. 

How do you go about bringing your noncommissioned officers into 
the picture? Do you select them first and then give them their pro- 
motion and send them to noncommissioned officer school, or do you 
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select the man and send him to his NCO school to see if he makes the 
grade and then make him a noncommissioned officer ? 

Mr. Sarrn. I think the answer is partly both. Certainly it depends 
on the school he is in and the requirement at the time and the training 
facilities at the time. I really think that is the sort of question General 
Stone can give you a more complete answer to. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO TRAINING OF ROTC GRADUATES IN MAKING 
ASSIGN MENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 8 of your statement you refer to the 
AFROTC program and you mention that you have put in 6,600 offi- 
cers from shin source each year. When you assign these ROTC grad- 
uates to duty positions how much attention do you pay to the courses 

that they studied at the university or the particular type of training 
or rh that they there obtained 

Mr. Smiru. Are you referring to their major in college; in other 
words, whether they majored in history or languages or w hat not? 

Mr. Scrivner. Or education or engineering. 

Mr. Smiru. That certainly all shows on their records. 

Mr. SortvNer. It should. 

Mr. Smiru. I am confident that attention is paid to it. If the man 
is an engineer I hope he is not put into an assignment that ignores 
engineering. Jam certain that is not the case. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where would you suppose that you should find a 
graduate who had graduated in aviation engineering and who had 
put in some time, for instance, with Westinghouse, in building jet 
cngines! Where w ould you expect to find him? 

Mr. Samurn. I would expect to find him doing something with jet 
engines. Have you an isolated case, now, sir, where the man is 
supervising ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. I would have expected that, too. 

Mr. Smiru. If you have a case I would be more than happy to 
look into it, sir. Perhaps later on you can give me the details on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have already taken care of it. Even one case like 
that means that there are others the same. 

Mr. Smiru. One is too many. 

Mr. Scrivner. To me it just seems to be a waste of time. For 
instance, you send some of your noncommissioned officers to school to 
teach them how to be instr uctors, and yet coming into your pipeline 
now not only in the Air Force ROTC program but through Selective 

Service—in the Army, of course—there are men who have degrees in 
education. Yet the use of their skill as trained instructors is not 
Leing accomplished. 

To me the waste of manpower and skill is worse than the waste of 
dollars, because you can get more dollars but when you have wasted 
a skill or a man’s time that he cannot recover it and you cannot re- 
cover it. 

Mr. Smiru. I agree with you. I will certainly review it and see 
what I can find out about the situation now. 


PLANNED USE OF RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. There is one question which you as the Secretary, 
being a civilian, can have a great deal of influence on over the military, 
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and this relates to the Reserves. When I say “Reserves” I am talking 
about both the Air Force Reserves and the Air National Guard. 

On page 9 you state that the objective is 51 combat wings with 
necessary supporting units. I have asked this question before and 
I ask it again: Will.these Reserves units be called into service in 
an emergency as units, or will they be used solely as replacements 
as individuals ? 

Mr. Sorru. I think that depends on the emergency, for one thing, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. We do not need to go any further, if that is the 
answer. 

You worry as to why you do not have more men coming into the 
Reserves. I hear that every time I go home and every place else, 
They are trying to get them in. Why do they not come in? One 
reason why they have no desire to come into the Air Force Reserve 
is the fact that they have been burned once and they do not care 
to be burned the second time. 

Prior to the Korean emergency they went in as units, trained as 
units and had unit cohesion and pride; and they expected to be called 
into service as units. Of course they were, but within 24 hours those 
units had been split up and the men were sent to the four winds. 

They are just not going to get caught that way again. That was 
why I was disappointed in the answer you gave, “It would depend 
upon the emergency.” 

These men in these units now expect to go into service with the 
unit, because they have again been promised that they would. If 
they are not going in as a unit we had better find out now, because 
if the situation occurs and this happens again after another emergency 
I do not know whether you will have any Air Force Reserve at all. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I would say I have certainly heard the same com- 
plaints you have about that in the past, Mr. Scrivner. I think that 
the most important question is the combat efficiency of the Air Force, 
the use of those men, as well as their own considerations. What is 
going to give us the maximum combat efficiency ? 

Actually we are not having trouble now with our reserves. We 
have a large supply of men coming out of active duty who are going 
directly into the Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have been given additional assurance that these 
things which happened before will not happen again, but your answer, 
“Tt depends on the type of emergency,” just makes me wonder. 

Mr. Smrru. I hesitate to give you an overall answer on that. I 
think it does depend to a degree on that. I think the combat efficiency 
of the Air Force is the most important question there. 


MEDICAL CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 10 of your statement you discussed some 
of the matters we have had before us every year, I suppose, and which 
we always will have before us, relating to housing and dependent 
medical care. 

What does the Air Force define as a dependent to be entitled to 
medical care? 
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Mr. Smiru. Weil, in general that is wives and dependent children. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sure that it is in general. 1 am talking now 
about the specifics. I have seen some rather strange situations. 

Mr. SmirH. I do not have an official definition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you have that furnished for the record, 

lease ¢ 

General Stone. I believe I can answer that, sir. 

It is the spouse of the individual, his legitimate children, his adopted 
children, and a father or mother who is dependent to the extent of 
0 percent or more. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the airman’s mother? 

General Srone. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or the mother of the wife of the airman? 

General StonE. No, sir; it does not apply to in-laws. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then we would anticipate that if the parent is up 
to 50 percent dependent the situation would call for an allotment, 
mele would it not? 

General Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Therefore, if we found a situation where the airman 
was not making an allotment to this supposed dependent parent we 
would be inclined to doubt that it reached that degree which you have 
mentioned ¢ 

General Srone. That is right. 

Mr. ScrrvNer. All right. 

General CaLLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, the dependent might be living 
in the same household, which would eliminate that requirement for 
an allotment. 

General Sronr. Dependency allotments are under constant review, 
in that we take a continuing spot check of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it is not too much of a job to have somebody 
come over and live in your house and immediately be eligible for some 
rather extensive and expensive medical care at the cost of the Air 
Force and the Government. 

General CALLAHAN. By the same token, if the dependent parent was 
living in your house and you were paying food and other expenses 
it would not be a normal arrangement to have an allotment made to 
the individual. You would probably just take care of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. ~ 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FREQUENCY OF CHANGES OF STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. You gave us some encouragement, Mr. Secretary, 
iid so did General Hobson, as to what you were trying to do to reduce 
the frequent permanent changes of stations. I have talked to hun- 
dreds and perhaps by now thousands of men in the service. The mat- 
ter of pay las been a minor item with them. Asa matter of fact, some 
of them will tell you quite honestly that they are doing better in 
the military than they could do outside. With reference, especially, 
\osome of these Reserve officers who are going out of service now after 
their required tour of duty, they look around and they find, for in- 
stance, that even a lieutenant, junior grade in the Navy with his al- 
lowances is getting the equivalent of a little better than $6,000 a year. 
Even if the man has had some background experience, when he goes 
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out to get a job in private employment he feels pretty good if he cay 
start out at $425 or $450 a month. 

The big gripe, which to me is justifiable, has been the rapidity with 
which these men and their families were shifted from station to sta. 

tion to station. Within the last 3 weeks I ran into an officer who had 
had 11 changes of station in 7 years. His wife says, “This is the last.” 

This is not a new approach for any of us. This committee has 
heen particularly concerned about the problem for a long time. | 
personally have been concerned because I have run into so many of 
these situations. 

Just exactly what is being done to see to it that these people can stay 
a little longer when they vet some place so that their children may have 
an opportunity to at least become : acquainted with the children across 
the street and get into school and Sunday school and live more like 
normal citizens do live, with some assurance that next week or next 
inonth or 6 months from now they are not going to have to pack up, 
get their furniture banged around again, pick up the youngsters and 
drop them into a new school and a new community, and st: rt all over 
again ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is something we are all interested in, Mr. Scriv- 
ner. Certainly I do not think there is anyone in the Air Force who is 
not aware of the problem of frequent changes of station. That is 
something I think is inherent in military life; a certain number of 
changes of station. It is a question of how you control it and hold it 
down. It is a subject that the Personnel Division has reviewed fully. 
‘There is a program that is being carried out to try to hold it down. 

That is another question I should like to have General Stone address 
himself to in detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we have been told year after year, but 
we are not getting the results we should. 

Mr. Smiru. I still think that is inherent in a military organization. 
You are bound to have some men who have an inordinate number 
of changes of duty. I do not think all of the programs in the world 
will change that situation. You will have some men who have a high 
number of changes of station and some who have had less desirable 
station assignments. That is inherent in the military organization. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, Mr. Secretary, I have listened to your 
statement with a great deal of interest, and to the statement of Gen- 
eral Hobson with additional interest. I am personally very well im- 
pressed with the progress that has been made by the Air Force in 
the utilization of manpower, both military and civilian. 

As I listened to the statement of General Hobson, I noticed many 
places where the Air Force is now carrying out many of what would 
not be directives, but at least suggestions, from this committee, that 
we have made in times past, as to the utilization of manpower, par- 
ticularly as it relates to utilization of civilians, and primarily those 
overseas. 

We have seen from our own experience that that not only saves 
sending the military man over there, but it solves the problems that 
we run into with his dependents, medical care, education, housing, 
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recreation, and all those multitudes of things that go right along with 
sending the man overseas. When you can get a civilian overseas to 
do that, in addition to what Mr. Deane pointed out of helping to build 
up the economy of that country, he can take care of his own housing, 
of his own dependents, of his own education, of his own medical care. 
The savings go back a long, long way. oa 

[ think we use a rule of thumb that we can get 6 European civilians 
for the cost of 1 American military man. When we go over to the 
Far East of course the ratio goes higher. 

The fact that you have brought in more active units with fewer 
men than you have anticipated is, of course, something that the Air 
Foree can be very, very proud of. We appreciate the efforts that 
have been made in that direction. 

Mr. Smirn. I am certainly gratified to hear your favorable com- 
ments, because you have been ‘observing this for a long time, a lot 
longer than I have. Let me say for myself that I have been very much 
impressed with the manpower and personnel programs the Air Force 
has in effect, and I think they are certainly making great strides along 
the lines you have indicated. 


REDUCTION OF POSITIONS THROUGH IMPROVED MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 8 of your statement, General Hobson, you 
refer to part of your Air Force management projects and say "that 
during the year 10,571 spaces were realized and that the assigned 
strength decreased 10,928. 

When we consider the number of personnel we have to have in the 
backup for support, while that is a good figure, 1 would have rather 
expected to see a few more than that. Every time you start taking 
out one of these military men you start taking out a certain number 
vho are involved in the support of that man for hospitalization or 
any one of the services we give in support. As that goes on back is 
there not a possibility that that may grow over this figure you sug- 
vested # 

(reneral Hosson. Yes, sir. Let me point out, sir, this is a June 30- 
to-June 30 measurement. We have better than 300 spaces turned in, 
just within the last month and a half, by USAFE. Of course, this 
is that chain reaction. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Hopson. We have more natives because of “native son.” 
The results keep coming in with continual review and effort. So this 
oes not mean a closeout on this project. 

Mr. Scrivner. We know how many tons of supplies we have to 
‘hip overseas to maintain one man over there. You can break that 
own and work out the number of man-hours which are necessary 
to handle that particular number of tons of supplies. 

_ Therefore, every time you bring one of those military men out, that 
isan item w hich backs up all the way over here. 

Gaul Hoprson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The same thing is true on practically everythine— 
on education, on hospitalization, and on all of those programs that 
go into it. 
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While there is a net gain of only 400 or so here, in some of these 
areas it would seem that that is going to back up a little more, and 
you are going to find a little more optimistic picture than you have 
presented to us here. | 

General Hopson. Yes, sir. 


AIR POLICE 


Mr. Scrivner. Another item which I personally was pleased to hear 
your report on, General Hobson, was the item relating to air police, 
That again has been a rather thorny subject with this committee, 
You have done a very good job of reducing. I am curious now as to 
whether or not in this reduction you have been making, the use of 
other air personnel has been considered, for what we would all 
guard duty? 

General Hopson. Yes, sir; we are employing more and more by 
roster. Wecan see it all the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ELIMINATION OF DUAL STAFFING 


Mr. Scrivner. On the bottom of page 10 of your statement, General 
Hobson, you refer to another subject which has been a matter of great 
concern, and your statement is very enlightening and encouraging. 
Apparently you have again been following some of the admonitions 
of this committee and have been trying to wipe out what we call the 
dual jobs, where so many times when we went in we saw an officer at 
one desk and a civilian right next to him, where both apparently were 
doing pretty much the same thing. Is that the way you got some of 
these results ? 

General Hogson. Sir, we have been most sensitive in the last 2 years 
to what the Congress has said. I can assure you that some of the in- 
petus behind these things was generated at this level. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean that what we have been saying has 
finally produced some results? 

General Hogson. Well, sir; when you have a 26,000 deficit staring 
you in the face you are not at all sensitive about people pointing out 
that we might have a few extra spaces lying around in a particular 
area. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad that it is working that way, because it did 
seem to us to be a waste of manpower and dollars as well. It is good 
to have this report. 


REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL IN EUROPE 


On page 11 of your statement, General Hobson, where you talk about 
the saving of spaces in Europe, by any chance were any of these spaces 
you saved around south Ruislip ? 

General Hopson. Sir, I knew that question was coming. I would 
like to report that on June 30, 1953, the 3d Air Force Headquarters 
had 620 military and 296 civilians. On December 31, 1954, it had 408 
military, which is about a one-third reduction, and 106 civilians, which 
is a reduction of more than half. That is a reduction of 212 military 
and 190 civilians. 
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[ could further report, although I cannot give you the numbers yet, 
that the Strategic Air Command is vigorously working on the 7th Air 
Division at the present time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, again, is good. I do not know whether it is 
the result of the visit that Representative Miller and I made there and 
the few little observations we made on our return or not, but if that is 
the result, Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to start making some more 
trips. We can pay some handsome dividends. 

Mr. Manon. I think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. The comparatively small cost that that trip involved 
for Uncle Sam was paid back manyfold right in this one situation. I 
am delighted to have that report, General. It makes me feel a lot 
better. 

PROJECT “NATIVE SON” 


Of course, the Native Son program we are all familiar with. That 
isone which I think has really been a most worthwhile program. It 
is really done probably far more than you can put down in black and 
white, as to the savings of men and savings of dollars. It can spread 
out many ways, so that the results in my book are quite good. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the rest of the committee will agree with me 
that this report we received from the Secretary and General Hobson 
has been most encouraging, and the Air Force is to be commended 
upon the strides it has made in this field of endeavor and the savings 
of manpower, as well as tax dollars. 

Mr. Manion. Gentlemen, let us recess until 2 o’clock, when Mr. Davis 
will proceed with his interrogation. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing, and I believe 
Mr. Davis has the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Gentlemen, these questions will be addressed to either 
or both of you. I made some notes relating to your statements, and 
i cannot remember to which statement they refer. I will leave it up 
to you to remember which statement they occurred in, and which of 
you can give some enlightenment on these particular points. Mesthy, 
it isa case of requesting a little more detail and fill-in. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


For instance, there was one figure mentioned about 1-7 on re- 
nlistments at the present time. 

Isthat an ererkll figure for all enlisted men, or all airmen in the Air 
Force, or what is the significance of that figure ? 

Mr. Smitn. Well, our enlistments figure now is approximately 25 
percent of the airmen who are eligible. 

(reneral Hopson. The figure of 1-7 applies to those at the end of 
heir first 4 years—their first reenlistment. We have been running 11 
percent, 12 percent, and 14 percent in that category. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have in the Air Force a breakdown as between 
hose who are in by reason of selective service for 2-year terms, and 
hose who might be in for a longer period of initial enlistment? 

Mr. Smarr. We have none who are in for 2 years. Our enlistments 
re all 4-year volunteers; there are no 2-year men in the Air Force. 
Mr. Davis. You do not have any of your personnel at the present 
Ine who are taken in by selective service ? 
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Mr. Smiru. None; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Apparently, then, at the end of that first 4-year term, 
that is what you consider to be the critical time so far as reenlistments 
are concerned. . 

Mr. Smrru. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Once you get them to ship over once, then you are fairly 
stable? t 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; the rates are fairly high, and he has decided to 
make a career of it, we hope. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a separate figure on that ? 

Mr. Surru. The figure runs approximately 25 percent for overall 
reenlistments, and it is between 10 percent and 14 percent on the other, 
It fluctuates. Now it is down nearer 10 percent, I believe; that is 
correct, on the first reenlistment. 


INCREASED REENLISTMENT RATE REQUIRED TO OFFSET COST OF INCENTIVE 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. Davis. In the course of working up this so-called Incentive Pay 
Act, which was passed by the House last week, was there any rough 
figuring done as to how much we would have to increase the reenlist- 
ment rate, among these first fellows, in order to get our money back 
in the increased pay which is carried in that bill? 

Mr. Surru. I think it is very hard to tie it down to an exact dollar 
figure. Certainly, it stands to reason that instead of training new 
recruits, if we are able to have reenlistments of men who have already 
been trained, there is, obviously, a large dollar savings. 

However, i think it would be pretty hard to tie it down to an exact 
dollar figure. I could not tell you what the break-even point is. 

I do not know whether we have a figure like that. It would be very 
hard to work that out, but we are convinced that it would represent 
a large savings, and we hope the figure would be larger, when it is 
put out under the new pay bill. 

Mr. Davis. It might be somewhat complicated, to be sure, but | 
wondered if no one had come up with any figure such as that. In other 
words, saying, “Well, if we can jump this reenlistment rate on the 
part of these fellows who are just finishing out their first term of 
enlistment from whatever it might be now—10 percent to 14 percent, 
up to, say 30 percent or 35 percent, or something like that, that that 
would be paid for.” 

No one has attempted to estimate that figure? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; we made a rough estimate to the effect that if we 
have an increase of 8 percent in the reenlistment figure, it would repre- 
sent a “break-even point” dollarwise. 


PERCENTAGE OF ROTC OFFICERS LEAVING THE SERVICE 


Mr. Davis. The same query would apply with respect to these junior 
oflicers, particularly those who are coming out of ROTC, for instance. 
They have an initial requirement there of 3 years of service; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have figures available as to what the rate of 
attrition is at the end of that 3-year period? 
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Mr. SmirH. I do not have the figures with me now, but I can secure 
them for you. I have seen the figures, and I think General Stone 
might be able to give that information to you right now. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

General Sronr. At the moment, sir, there are very few ROTC offi- 
cers; that is ex-ROTC students who are now officers, on board in the 
system as far as fliers are concerned. 

In the past, most of the ROTC graduates went into nonrated duty, 
and those few who have gone into pilot training have stayed with us 
very well because they were completely motivated toward the flying 
career. In the future, the students entering into the flying training 
program will be largely ROTC personnel. We expect that we may 
have a considerably lower retention rate from those people than we 
have experienced with ROTC people in the past. We are getting 
about a 70-percent retention now, from the aviation cadets, and from 
the few ROTC people in flying training, after their obligated tour. 

Mr. Davis. You do not have any separate breakdown on the non- 
flying ROTC people? 

(General Strong. The nonflying ROTC people in the past have had a 
d-vear obligatien and after the 2-year obligation was over, generally, 
they elected to go home. 

Mr. Davis. For the most part, those are fellows who are able to 
stay in college and get their commission, and they are going to fill 
out the required time, and go home, and that was their intention in 
the first place ? 

General Stoner. I think that was in the minds of most of them, and 
that their minds were made up at the time they entered college. They 
had other careers in mind, other than the Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. It would be interesting if you could furnish to the com- 
mittee some kind of a figure on that particular matter. 

(feneral Stone. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The nonrated ROTC have been separating from the service at a rate of between 


65 percent and 70 percent. ‘Those on active duty at present have been surveyed 
and indications are that 74 percent do not desire an Air Force career. 


ROTC GRADUATES IN EXCESS OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. As I recall, you mentioned in your Air Force ROTC 
the figure of an intake of 10,000 lieutenants, and was that in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and then you expect to have it stabilized by 1957? 

General Stone. That is right, and to have it stabilized at 6,700. 

Mr. Davis. Therefore, you would consider that number as your 
amnual input from then on? 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. Under our current force structure, 
we have no plans for any change. 

Mr. Davis. This 10,000 which you took on a commission basis, are 
involved, but in adidtion to that, you had a fairly substantial number 
that you took, but which you Coed not commission. 

Is that true in this current fiscal year? 

Mr. Smrru. That gets into a rather complicated question, and I 
would suggest that General Stone, who has been living with that prob- 
lem for a long time, could probably give you a more complete answer 
on it. 
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He will be testifying this afternoon, but you can have it, now, o 
whenever you want it. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a part of the planned presentation which you 
were going to make? 

General Stone. No; I do not think it is. 

Mr. Davis. Well, let us take it now. 

General Stoner. In fiscal year 1955 there were 4,800 ROTC grado. 
ates for whom we had no officer billets in the Air Force insofar as 1. 
quirements were concerned. When the force structure was revised 
from 148 wings to 187 wings officer requirements dropped. More or 
less concurrently, by directive from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, General Hobson reviewed the officer requirements. He fur. 
ther reduced them. 

At that time we had these people in the pipeline for a later commis. 
sioning. As the requirements for officers were reduced, we had m 
requirement for them. Therefore, there were 4,800 excess. 

In order to give these people some recognition of the fact that 
they had gone through 4 years of ROTC training, we gave them. 
certificate of completion which allowed them to serve a 2-year tour 
of enlisted duty in one of the military services, and at the expiration 
of that time, to accept a Reserve commission and go into the Reserve 
force. Subsequent to that, we arrived at a solution with the Air 
National Guard, whereby all of these people could be offered a second 
lieutenant’s commission in the Air National Guard, to fill a require 
ment of the Air National Guard, and come on active duty with the 
Air Force for a period of 3 years for training. 3,500 of the 4,800 
have accepted that type of arrangement, and the others elected 
to take their chance with the draft, I presume, or enlist in one of 
the services. 

At the moment, there are only 1,300 people who did not get con- 
missions out of that whole group. 

Mr. Smirn. The point which is important is that every one of 
them had the opportunity to obtain a commission. 

General Stoner. That is right. No one has been refused a con- 
mission by the Air National Guard. It is a matter of choice on the 
part of the individual as to whether he elects the Air National Guard 
commission, or elects to serve as an enlisted man, on a voluntary basis, 
or elects to take his chance with the draft. 

One thousand three hundred have taken the latter two courses. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Stoner. The individuals are presently still vulnerable to 
the draft, even after they have completed their 3-year course of serv- 
ice, as Air National Guard officers on duty with the Air Force fo 
training, but we have a legislative proposal in the mill at the moment 
to correct that situation. It will put them in the same relative position 
to the draft as a Reserve officer who has served on duty. 

Mr. Davis. Has that legislation been introduced, or is it pending 
before the Armed Services Committee now? 

Mr. Sorru. I do not think it has been brought over to the How 
yet, sir, but it is in the Department of Defense, and I see no obstacle 
to it from that standpoint. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to the statement that the number of pail 
reservists had increased by 65 percent, are those absolute figures i0 
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cluded somewhere in these justifications which we would be taking up, 
so that we would know what that base was on which the figure of 65 
percent was projected ¢ ’ 
General Stone. That will come up under the Reserve appropria- 
tion, sir, tomorrow. 
Mr. Davis. And at that time also we receive information as to the 
basis on which the paid status and nonpaid status will be determined ? 
General Strong. Yes, sir. 


ATR RESERVE CENTER PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. One of the statements referred to the Air Reserve cen- 
ter program getting underway in April of this year. 

Mr. Smiru. There are a number of those bases activated now across 
the country, and there are more being activated every day now. 

Mr. Davis. What is the significance of the April date? Where did 
I get that? 

Mr. Smrru. I do not remember that, but it was probably in my 
statement. It was begun last April. The activation of the Air Re- 
serve center program was begun last April. 

Mr. Davis. I do not quite get the signicance of that “begun in April 
of last year.” 

Mr. Smirn. That was a new program which started .at that time, 
when Air Reserve centers were activated in cities; that is, in the 
center of cities, where reservists can go for training. They have 
night classes, and. training operations at those centers. They are usu- 
ally built at some place where these men have access to them who are 
on inactive duty. It was anew program which was started at that time. 
We have 79 now in operation. 

Mr. Davis. You have 79 such centers in operation now ? 

Mr. Smirnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You have not gotten that many started since last 
April? 

Mr. SmirH. That is correct. I should say that some of those were 
conversions from previous activities, but since the program was 
started last April, there have been 79 activated, and we have a good 
many more in progress which will be activated shortly. 

Mr. Davis. How does the Air Reserve Center, speaking as of last 
April and subsequently, change the meaning or connotation in regard 
to Reserve units as they existed prior to that time? 

Mr. Smirn. Basically, the Air Force Reserve Center is a center 
where reservist training facilities are going on as compared to flying 
activities, which are held, of course, at a base. I am not sure what 
you are thinking of in that regard, but I think that will be covered 
in the testimony which is going to be offered tomorrow on Reserves, 
but I would be glad to go into it further if you would like me to do so. 

Mr. Davis. No; that is not necessary. I knew we certainly had 
Reserves, and that we had Reserve training prior to last April, and 
I just wondered what the significance of the Reserve Center was. 

Mr. Smrru. This was a new program in building up facilities near 
urban centers where they would be more accessible to reservists. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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STATUS OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE WINGS 


We have been talking in terms of 27 Air National Guard wing 
and 24 Air Reserve wings, and I noticed that the statement mentioned 
specifically that the 27 Air National Guard wings have been acti- 
vated, and by the omission of mention of the Reserve wings it arouses 
my curiosity as to what the status of those is. 

Mr. Smiru. Those are not all activated, but we are well on the way 
toward their activation. j 

General Stone. I believe all 24 of those are now activated—at least. 
23 of them are—and the last one is in the process of being activated, 

General CaLLaHan. Twenty-seven Air National Guard wings ar 
in being now, and 18 of the 24 Air Reserve wings are in being nov, 
out of the 24. 

General Stone. There are six flying training wings already acti- 
vated which are due for conversion. 

General CarLanan. There are six training wings that are involved 
which will in the course of fiscal year 1956 be shifted over to tactical 
type wings. Those 6 wings were previously programmed in adédi- 
tion to the 24 wings. Those are in being and will be converted in the 
course of the time between now and the end of 1956 into tactical units, 
and will make up part of the total 24 wings. 


OPERATION OF MESSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. Just by way of illustration of something which I found 
very interesting, and that was this reduction in the personnel for 
various functions, for instance, in food service, I think you mentioned 
you were able to reduce that by 8,000 spaces, and at the same time 
open 110 new dining halls which on its face certainly is a very in- 
pressive thing. 

Are there some things that detract from what you might. call the 
rather startling nature of that kind of development? In other words, 
have we opened a new dining hall and let the feeding and the messing 
of the airmen out to contract, or something of that kind, in order to 
reduce the number of Air Force personnel as such which would be 
involved in that operation ? 

Are there any things which would detract from that kind of 
picture ¢ 

General Horson. No, sir; however, I do not think that we can take 
credit entirely for doing a better job with less people. It stems from 
a condition like this: 

We used to allocate food service personnel on the assumption that 
75 percent of the people would eat in a mess. Now, we actually find 
out how many rations we are feeding, and allocate on that: basis, and 
hold the commands to that figure. 

So, by tying the actual mess activity against our allocation, we hold 
a closer check. 

We authorize against a tested standard, and the reductions come i 
almost voluntarily. At the same time, as I mentioned this mort 
ing, where you substitute 10 natives, overseas, you find out that you are 
feeding 10 less rations a day. It is an accumulative process, but it 
still stems from these procedures that we have mentioned. When we 
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add it up we have picked up 10,000 spaces and it is a valid figure, sir, 
below what was previously authorized. 

That is the way it happens. 

In some cases the people were not running a good mess or were not 
utilizing their people well, and there is an element of better utilization 
and better control and management involved, but you surely cannot 
attribute these kinds of reductions entirely to management improve- 
ment. 

General Bogart. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hosson. There has been no impact of any significance upon 
the number of people we need, as the result of contracting mess opera- 
tion. We are only talking about a service test at Vance Air Force 
Base. 

We are not talking about going to contract universally. As you 
know, we get people in all aptitudes in the United States Air Force, 
and there has to be some reservation for jobs in base support which 
can be performed by the kind of people aoe do not have an aptitude 
for electronics or mechanics or any other technical skill. 

There is no proposition here for universal mess contracting. I 
think we are learning from the contract procedure how to run a mess 
better, and we will inject the things we learn into the operation of 
the messes. However, it does point toward this—there are certain 
situations in the Air Force where it is uneconomical to run a service 
mess with military people. Ata depot, or in a special situation, where 
we know that it is more economical, we surely intend to go ahead and 
contract the mess operation in lieu of doing it ourselves. 

It boils down, in the final analysis, to which is the cheapest, and that 
isthe way we look at it. 


BUDGETED MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Davis. I think you discussed this final question to some extent, 
but this budget which we have before us was based on a figure of 
975,000 military personnel, and yet the justifications show that we are 
actually not expecting to have more than 946,000 personnel as an end 
igure, which apparently is comparable to the 975,000 which we are 
attempting to fund for here. 

I have heard the explanation given that probably we are just not 
going to have them, because our input will not be sufficient, and that 
we are not going to have the 975,000, but probably we will have 
about 946,000. 

However, it raises the question as to what was the overriding pur- 
pose, and there must have been some pretty good reason for it in the 
minds of the people who are handling it this way. 

Are we not kidding ourselves, and perhaps not being completely 
candid with our colleagues in the House, when we continue to talk in 
terms of a 975,000 force, as far as this year’s appropriation for military 
manpower is concerned ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think I would like to let General Hobson answer that, 
because he was here when this program was started and discussed it 
with you last year and, basically, it still remains the same as it was 
last year, 
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The civilian-substitution program is a measure instituted in order 
to effect a saving in manpower. In other words, instead of bringing 
in a large number of trainees, it represents a saving in dollars and in 
manpower, and I would like General Hobson to address himself to the 
question. 

Mr. Davis. I do not question the policy, but I do question the man. 
ner in which we are funding it. That is what I would like to get an 
answer to. 

General Horson. First, the consideration which is very important 
to us is the question of credibility and whether we can demonstrate 
our progress toward our objective from a base point—from the time 
that we said we would do something with a certain amount of r- 
sources. 

As you notice, I can go back and relate the actions mentioned here 
to the program objectives and I know where I stand. If this were a 
3-year budget, our military-civilian composition at any midpoint 
would not be important. In other words, there is no magic in the 
date of June 30, 1956, sir, as far as attainment of the program is con- 
cerned. 

What we are trying to get to is 137 wings by end 1957, with the 
equivalent of 975,000 military and 330,000 United States civilians. To 
me, it is most important that we maintain our credibility so that we 
can show that we have accomplished what we committed ourselves 
to do. 

The other factor is the reenlistment rate. We estimate a reenlist- 
ment rate in preparing the budget. Yet, it never turns out in actual 
operation to be exactly that. We are saying here, sir, that we would 
like to have an increased reenlistment rate, and if we do, we will have 
more military on board, and we will have fewer civilians. 

We must be able to pay the military out of military personnel funds. 

We would prefer to have an improved reenlistment rate, and get on 
with the program, because we need these military people in the oper: 
tional units. However, if we do not get an improvement, then we will 
have to hire civilians in lieu thereof. 

T would like to point out one additional thing about this substitution 
program: If we went ahead and substituted automatically, and hired 
30,000 civilians on the assumption that our reenlistment rate was 
going to be as estimated, and the reenlistment rate did improve, we 
would end up by having both military and civilians on board. There 
would be no economy in that. Therefore, in the face of an increased 
reenlistment rate, unless we go back and reduce training—and in some 
cases there is a 9-month or 10-month lead-time involved—we will not 
have the military shortage which would warrant the hiring of 
civilians. 

We are trying to reduce our training costs by that process. T think 
what we have done by this budgeting procedure, sir, is to take the 
effect of a variable reenlistment rate out of our computations. 

As far as the comparative cost of this budgeting procedure—meat- 
ing, budgeting for one thing and doing something else—from out 
viewpoint there was a $19 million difference in presenting the budget 
this way, and it was in your favor. In other words, if we had pre- 
pared the budget on the estimated reenlistment. rate, and added the 
cost of civilians under the plan of substitution, it would have totaled 
an additional $19 million. 
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There was no subterfuge or attempt to avoid or get around this 
roblem at all. ‘ 

Mr. Davis. No; because to anyone who reads the justifications, it is 
very clear. I mean, there is no duplicity about it at all, but we are 
put somewhat in the a of saying to the House at the time this 
bill might be reported to the House, that we are providing money, we 
will say, for 975,000 men, when we have been told, and as far as we 
know, there will be 946,000 men, and we need to have a pretty good 
justification, it seems to me, when we know we have 946,000 men, and 
tohave military pay figure that reflects 946,000 men. 

How, then, do we justify if we are going to have, we will say, 30,000 
civilians, and why is not that reflected in the civilian item of the appro- 

riation, rather than in the military item ? 

I think that is what it boils down to. 

(ieneral Hopson. Well, you remember we said that one of the things 
which we had to do was level our intake, in order to stabilize training. 
(bviously, then, our actual military strength will depend on the reen- 
listment rate. If we go ahead and fix our intake and fill the training 
pipeline, and if there is then an increase in the reenlistment rate, we 
will run out of military personnel funds. We would then have to go 
back to such undesirable practices as cutting back on the intake, which 

ehad just stabilized, and releasing military personnel early, and the 
other things which we had to do a year and a half ago. 

I think the economy of stabilizing our intake and training so out- 
weighs any other consideration as to warrant budgeting against the 
planned military objective, and not trying to estimate where and when 

eople will fail to reenlist. 

Mr. Davis. T think that is good, and I am very much interested in 
eeing that no one in the House gets the wrong impression from the 
hing, and that is why I wanted to clear it up from every angle on 

1e record, 

General Hopson. If we have the time, I would like to give you an 
example from last year, which precipitated this request for funding 

exibility, and do it this way: 

We wanted to hire additional natives in place of military but we 
id not have money in the right appropriations and budget projects 
odo it. The budget was rather fixed. It was only when we were 
ble to pick up some money in AMC from a reduction in civilian 
iring that we could hire the additional natives overseas. 

We withdrew the military positions, and used them for the activa- 
ion of new units. In other words, there was a complete round robin 
f reprograming and adjustment to get manpower resources from 
he place, and to get them into someplace else. As I have indicated 
nmy statement, the Air Force is reprograming its resources from 
ss essential into more essential areas. It is a continuous process. 

Mr. Gitxetre. From a budget standpoint, in addition to their being 
nable to predict. with any degree of certainty under present condi- 
ions their reenlistment rate, and their recruitment rate, we also 
illowed this policy of requesting funds for 975,000 military per- 
nnel, because it appeared to be consistent with the authority which 
he Congress had already granted us for billets last year, and within 

¢ framework which was already understood by the Congress, and 
ranted by the Congress, we felt that this recognized the uncertain- 
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ties and gave us the flexibility without shifting into some other 
method in meeting that uncertainty of reenlistments and recruitment, 

General Bocarr. I think it ought to be pointed out also, Mr. Davis, 
in connection with this method which we are asking to be allowed 
to use in the funding of this particular requirement, that the rest 
of the budget reflects operating costs for military training and 
for base support, and that sort of thing, many of which are tied to 
military strengths. In all such computations we have used the lower 
military end strength, 946,000, to avoid inflating our budget. 

Mr. Smiru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General CALLAHAN. From an operating standpoint, it means that 
we would have to wait until we bring in these new people that are 
enlisted and get them trained before we could use them. In the mean- 
time we would have to hire civilians at certain places to meet the 
shortfall in our program. Some of the civilians would be trained 
people and they would become rapidly effective, rather than not becom- 
ing effective until after they had gone through basic training and, 
perhaps, longer periods of technical training. 

Mr. Guttetre. Mr. Davis, if we ask for the money for 30,000 addi- 
tional civilian personnel, and 30,000 less military personnel, or ask 
to fund our present estimate on our board strength of 946,000 military 
personnel, as you suggested as an alternative, then unless the Congress 
also gave us transfer ability from the civilian personnel funds back 
to the military, we would be stuck with our estimates. 

You see, the Congress has only given us flexibility one way—from 
military personnel to civilian—so in order to avoid that complication 
we have presented it this way. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FINANCING OF SUPPLEMENTAL NEEDS 


Mr. Manon. Speaking of the elasticity which you are requesting 
again in the bill this year, it reminds me of this kind of a situation: 

From time to time the people in the Pentagon come to us, and say, 
“We are going to run out of money for the payment of claims or 
for the payment of retired pay, or for something else;” you say, 
“Now, do not bother too much; all we want is for you to give us the 
authority to transfer funds from one item in the appropriation bill 
to the particular item where the deficit is showing up, and is 
threatened.” 

It is a little humiliating in a way to do this thing, and certainly 
to do it very often, because it leaves the implication that in the Depatt- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill which we handle every year, you 
have pockets here and there, conveniently located, where if you need 
any money, you can always go get it; that is, if you can secure the 
concurrence of Congress. 

I wonder sometimes if it would not be better if you would just come 
up here and aks for an additional appropriation straight out, and that 
would bring the thing into focus a little better, and let the funds which 
are in other items that may not be used lapse to the Treasury. 
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I am not saying we should do that, but there is a feeling in some 
quarters that we are letting the Department of Defense and the three 
branches pursue very loose and free and easy policies with respect 
to appropriations. 

This morning I had to leave the committee room in order to go to 
the main committee meeting, and I got up and said “Gentlemen, in this 
supplemental appropriation bill additional money is requested for 
claims, and for retired pay in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
but no additional funds are needed. We are just requesting authority 
to transfer the funds from military pay, or, rather, it is supposed to 
be transferred from military pay in order to meet the obligation.” 

It was from military pay of the Navy, I believe, in this case. 

I believe that was the request in the bill which was before us this 
morning. There was a proposal that we transfer $14,820,000 for the 
purpose of covering additional requirements for claims and retired pay. 

I thought you might think about that. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Tuespay, Marcu 15, 1955. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. W.'S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN. 
NING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE. 


MENT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL 


MANAGEMENT) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Amounts available for obligation 





Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from ‘‘Maintenance and operation, Army” 
perenent $e G8 Geet, Ge... 225. nae 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts. .............-.--- 


Total available for obligation. __-..........--.-- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..-............-- 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“*Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’.......... 
“Maintenance and operations, Army” 
“Goods and services provided by the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat’”’ - 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Research and development, Air Force’’__- 
“Salaries and ex xpenses, American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission” 
“Construction of memorials and cemeteries, Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission’’-_-----_- 


Total obligations 


Actual, 1954 


$3, 285, 000, 000 


3, 285, 000, 000 


131, 905, 914 
9, 206, 143 


| 


Estimate, 1955 


$3, 356, 704, 000 
396, 600 


3, 357, 100, 600 


153, 000, 000 
11, 018, 000 


| 
Estimate, 1956 


$3, 440, 000, 000 


3, 440, 000, 000 
153, 100, 000 
11, O18, 000 





3, 426, 112, 057 


_| = —87, 246, 169 


2, 951, 124 
391, 072 


799, 518 


—13, 953 
—14, 487 


3, 392, 920, 658 | 8, 522, 001, 333 | 3, 604, 018, 00 


3, 521, 118, 600 


3, 521, 118, 600 


— 18, 953 
—14, 487 


3, 604, O18, 000 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (act of 
July 5, 1884, 123 Stat. 108, U. S. C. 1238) and operating expenses of messes (Public Law 458, 83d Co.g., sec. 


712). 
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Obligations by activitics 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


ropriated funds: 
Ave Pay and allowances. - 


9 Individual clothing 


3. Subsistence in kind . 
Movements, permanent change of station _ -__ 


5. Other costs 


Total obligations payable from ret apa 
SCN eis as 5 5 5s eS ae 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
1, Pay and allowances 
3. Subsistence in kind 


Total obligations payable out of reimburse- 
ments from non-F ederal sources : 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From other 
Accounts 


1. Pay and allowances 
3, Subsistence in kind 


4, Movements, permanent change of station. _____--_--_- 


5, Other costs 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 


from other accounts. 


Total obligations 





Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 


$2, 722, 762, 145 
70, 861, 000 
273, 251, 182 
178, 582, 345 

6, 351, 929 


$2, 866, 580, 160 
80, 228, 000 
214, 440, 417 
189, 643, 756 
7, 091, 000 


$2, 961, 612, 000 
82, 650, 000 
214. 347, 000 
172, 706, 000 
8, 685, 000 





3, 251, 808, 601 | 


1, 753, 592 | 
130, 152, 322 | 


131, 905, 914 


3, 357, 983, 333 


1, 800, 000 


3, 440, 000, 000 


151, 200, 000 





3, 383, 714, 515 


3, 3, 510, 983, 333 


1, 593, 000 
8, 800, 000 
325, 000 
300, 000 





11, 018, 000 








Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


| Actual, 1954 


| 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services: Military 
02 
03 
07 
08 
ll 
12 
14 


Transportation Of CRINGE... 2. 2-00 hgeegdoneda 
Other contractual services 


Grant, subsidies, and contributions 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims... 
Tint, 5 Sas aE on on co deh tide wn cane nas 


Total obligations payable from appropriated 
PON nbn dts in 


seimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
01 Personal services: Military-------- 
08 Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimburse- 
ments from non-Federal sources... 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable out of Reimbursements From Other | 


Accounts 


Ol Personal services: te 

02 Travel... sie Akai ad de hindu oh chia 
Other contractual services ___- 
Supplies and materials....................-- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 


Total obligations................-. 


Supplies and materials-.---_-_-.-.--.-.--.-------- : 


$2, 793, 623, 145 
111, 892, 000 

61, 260, 000 

12, 993, 019 

267, 202, 682 

45, 000 

4, 397, 755 

395, 000 


3, 251, 808, 601 


1, 753, 592 
130, 152, 322 


131, 905, 914 


c 


3, 383, 714, 515 


| 
Estimate, 1955 
| a 


$2, 946, 808, 160 
119, 750, 000 

65, 550, 173 

13, 972, 000 

206, 463, 000 

47, 000 

4, 594, 000 

799, 000 


3, 357, 983, 333 


1, 800, 000 
151, 200, 000 


153, 000, 000 


3, 510, 983, 333 


' 
Estimate, 1956 


$3, 044, 262, 000 
108, 541, 000 

61, 902, 000 

11, 970, 000 

206, 447, 000 
47, 000 

6, 038, 000 

793, 000 


3, 440, 000, 000 


1, 800, 000 
151, 200, 000 


153, 000, 000 
3, 593, 000, 000 








1, 042, 262 
292, 966 


7, 620, 089 


9, 206, 143 | 


8 392, 920, 65 658 





250, 826 | 


| 
| 
| 1, 593, 000 
| 325, 000 
300, 000 
8, 800, 000 


} 


11,018, 000 | 


” 3, 522, 001, 333. 





1, 593, 000 
325, 000 
300, 000 

8, 800, 000 


11, O18, 000 
3, 604, 018, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year. 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Reimbursements 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account __- 
Obligated balance carried forward : 


Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations. __..............-.---- 
Out of prior anthorizations...........0..........---. 


Mr. Manon. 


Actual, 1954 


$176, 024, 625 | 
3, 388, 865, 888 | 


3, 564, 890, 513 
—8, 141, 407 


| Estimate, 1955 


$227, 887, 560 
3, 521, 118, 600 


3, 749, 006, 160 


—141, 112,057 | —1 


—869, 120 
— 227, 887, 560 


—334, 988, 160 


Estimate, 1956 


sae 998, 160 


3, 939, 006, 10 


—474, 938, ‘60 





3, 250, 000, 000 | 


3, 300, 000, 00 











3, 186, 880, 369 | 


3, 041, 174, 996 
145, 705, 373° | 





3, 060, 000, 000 
190, 000, 000 


3, 110, 000, 000 
190, 000, 000 





Gentlemen, we have now had the overall statements 


in regard to military personnel, and we have before us the book of 
justifications for military personnel, volume 5 of 8 volumes, and we 
turn over here to page 5-11, and we see the breakout or the break- 
down or the breakup of the funds required for military personnel. 
At this point in the record we shall insert the appropriate justifica- 


tion sheets. 
(The matter is as follows:) 


Appropriation: Military personnel—Summary of obligations by program 


Title 
(1) 


Direct obligations 


Pay and allowances 

Individual clothing...................--- aww 
Ie HN oi oa sh ie di anes nebebuacus 
Movements, permanent change of station 

Other costs ‘ 


Total direct Gltigetions... ........22...2.-6660es5nce 


Reimbursable obligations 


Pay and allowances 
Subsistence in kind 
Movements, permanent change of station 


CU Gs ono Ss eR es ike tebe pce stawbskeakwed 


Total reimbursable obligations 


go ee eee eee 


1954 actual 


$2, 722, 762, 145 


70, 861, 000 | 
273, 251, 182 | 
178. 582, 345 | 


6, 351, 929 | 


3, 251, 808, 601 | 


2, 795, 854 | 
137, 772, 411 | 
292, 966 | 


250, 826 


141, 112,¢ 057 7 | 


ae 392, 920, 658 


| 1955 estimate | 
i 


(3) 


$2, 866, 580, 160 | 


80, 228, 000 
214, 440, 417 
189, 643, 756 

7, 091, 000 


Ss 357, 983, 333 | 


3, 393, 000 
160, 000, 000 


325, 000 | 


300, 000 


164, 018, 000 | 
3, 522, 001, 333 


1956 estimate 


$2, 961, 612, 000 
82, 650, 000 

| 214, 347, 000 
172, 706, 000 

8, 685, 000 

3, 440, 000, “000 
3, 393, 000 
160, 000, 000 
325, 000 

| 300, 000 


164, 018, 000 


| 3, 604, 018, 000 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, what procedure have you arranged 
to justify, or attempt to justify, these requirements by dollars? 
General Boa ArT. Our principal witness under appropriation ‘“Mil- 


itary personnel” is Brig. Gen. W. 


S. Stone, the Deputy Director of 


Personnel Planning, in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Person- 
nel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

He has a prepared statement, and is prepared to proceed, project 
by project, through these requirements, with the justification, by 
line items. 

Mr. Manon. Under those circumstances, Mr. Secretary, unless 
there are some reasons of which you are aware as to why you should 
stay, I think you might go. 
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Mr. Smiru. If there are no further questions, Mr. Chairman, | 
will go. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. You have been very in 
teresting and helpful. 

This is your first appearance before the committee? 

Mr. Smitru. Yes sir, it is. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

General Stone, will you please proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Stone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
you have been briefed on the Air Force’s manpower requirements. 
Consequently, my remarks will pertain to the personnel programs 
which are aimed at meeting those requirements during this and the 
next fiscal year. The figures used will be in round numbers. 

The program for 1955 which we presented to you last spring, pro- 
vided a beginning strength of 955,000, an end strength of 970,000 and 
a man-year average of 960,000. It was designed to support a strength 
of 120 wings by the end of this fiscal year. 

The program was basically a normal personnel program. It did, 
however, include a limited early release schedule for airmen to per- 
mit us to remain within a ceiling of 960,000 man-years. As a result 
of entering fiscal year 1955 with a strength of 948,000 compared to 
our planned beginning strength of 955,000, we have been able to 
reduce materially the early release feature. 

Our budget program provided for an average reenlistment rate of 
33 percent which we indicated was a very optimistic figure. In view 
of our experience so far this year, we expect to average about 26 
percent. 

In light of this lower reenlistment rate, our requirement for training 
is proportionately higher. Without added emphasis on the amount 
and quality of training, the loss of experience resulting from the low 
reenlistment rate could have serious effects. 

We had programed an average intake of 11,000 -nonprior-service 
airmen per month in the original budget. We found, however, that 
with the lower reenlistment rate and a lower beginning strength, we 
required an average of 13,700 per month to attain our programed 
military end strength of 970,000. 

This increased procurement requirement would have automatically 
generated an increased training load. However, in order to prevent 
an expansion of the training program, we decided to peg the pro- 
curement at a slightly lower figure and make up the difference with 
civilians under the authority of section 720 of the fiscal year 1955 
Appropriation Act. 

As a result, our military operating program for fiscal year 1955 
contains an end strength of 960,000 with a man-year average of roughly 
957,000. Additional spaces in our end strength will be civilianized 
under the homefront program. These spaces have been withdrawn 
from the airman program, and the civilian personnel to fill them will 
be paid from other appropriations. 

When.the force objectives of the Air Force were changed from 143 to 
137 wings, officer requirements were reduced. We found that we could 
not absorb the entire AFROTC output planned for active duty in 


59565—55——_50 
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fiscal year 1955 unless we separated some Reserve officers currently op 
active duty. Therefore, we developed a plan to offer certificates of 
completion to about 5,000 AFROTC graduates who would enter the 
Air Force this fiscal year. These men were to be given their Reserve 
commissions after completion of 2 years’ active service in airman 
status. 

In May 1954 we developed a new plan to offer Air National Guard 
commissions and active duty as officers to the graduates who would 
have received certificates of completion. About 1,300 of the graduates 
have elected to take the certificate of completion rather than the Air 
National Guard option. The remainder of the 5,000 will serve on 
active duty as Air National Guard officers. 

For fiscal year 1955, the Congress appropriated $3,356,704 ,000 in the 
military personnel appropriation. Our latest estimate is that our 
program this year will cost $3,393,748,333. That was a computation 
based on November 1954 figures and it is in the process of refinement 
at the present time. This exceeds the appropriation primarily because 
of the higher dollar requirement associated with the new Reenlistment 
Bonus Act, Public Law 506, 83d Congress, which was passed subse- 
quent to the fiscal year 1955 Appropriations Act, Public Law 458, 83d 
Congress. 

With regard to our program for fiscal year 1956, we are submitting 
a budget request for military personnel totaling $3,440 million. It 
will provide for a beginning strength of 970,000, an end strength of 
975,000, and a man-year average of about 970,000. 

The 17,000 officer gains in 1956 will satisfy the officer requirement. 


‘The bulk of these, about 10,000, will be provided by the air ROTC, 


8,000 of whom will enter flying training and 2,000 will be for nonrated 
positions. 

Recall of officers is confined primarily to chaplains and judge advo- 
cates, and a very limited number of highly qualified specialists and 
pilots. Direct appointments are limited to medical officers. We have 
provided for the appointment of 500 warrant officers in line with our 
planned buildup as authorized in Public Law 604, 81st Congress. 

An input of 500 nurses and women medical specialists is programed. 
This number should be attainable and may be increased if the Air 
Force is unable to procure the 1,000 programed for this fiscal year. 

We are presently planning a 6,500 pilot production rate, including 
ANG and MDAP. The USAF portion of the output from flying train- 
ing will be 28 percent from aviation cadets and 72 percent from officer 
sources. 

The program includes average monthly enlistments of 13,800 non- 
prior service airmen, 2,000 prior service airmen, 200 WAF, and 300 
aviation cadets. A reenlistment rate of 29 percent is included. 

This program is designed to achieve an end strength of 975,000 by 
July 1, 1956. Level procurement of airmen is not contained in this 
budget program. As indicated by General Hobson in his statement, 
we propose to include level procurement when we prepare our actual 
operating program. This would require additional hiring of civilians 
to fill the gap between the actual military strengths on board and the 
programed total end strength of 975,090. Therefore, we are request- 
ing for fiscal year 1956 the same civilian substitution authority as was 
contained in section 720 of the current year’s appropriation act. 
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Three hundred cadets will enter the Air Academy in July 1955. 
These cadets will be included in our total military strength and will 
amount to 270 man-years. 

In 1956, officer promotions remain approximately the same as in 
the programs for fiscal years 1954 and 1955. They are in line with a 
planned phasing to permit the minimum essential number of promo- 
tions for incentive, but will prevent reaching grade limits in the imme- 
diate future. 

This phasing is intended to keep promotion opportunities available 
until separations present some relief in the higher grades. 

Airmen promotions reflect a higher rate of advancement in the E-4 
and E-5 grades than in previous years, due to the high rate of loss of 
first-termers during fiscal years 1955 and 1956. The number of air- 
men of these grades on board as of June 30, 1956, will be substantially 
below the strengths of June 30, 1954, and June 30, 1955. The pro- 
motion schedule does not bring the top four grades to the required 
number. This is because, with high losses, we do not have sufficient 
numbers of men who are qualified to meet our promotion criteria. 

The following table shows a comparison of personnel strengths and 
dollar requirements for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956: 


1954 1955 


Man-years 939, 424 956, 615 
Dollar requirement $3, 251, 808, 601 $3, 393, 748, 333 $3, 440, 


969, 939 
000, 000 


The higher average strength on board in 1956 is the primary reason for the 
higher dollar requirement. Other factors such as the high gains and losses of 


1955 and 1956 increase the cost of these programs, when compared to fiscal year 
1954. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we shall insert pages 5-2, 
5-3, 5-4, and 5—5 of the justifications. 
(The matter is as follows:) 


Minitary PERSONNEL 


Appropriation introduction 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) 


| 
Appropriation or estimate-_-__---- Mh ocsps th dealin ccta a | $3, 285, 000, 000 | $3, 356, 704,000 | $3, 440, 000, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) -_-------- _..-| —83, 191, 399 +1, 279, 333 0 
Total direct obligations..-.................-------| 3, 251, 808, 601 | 3, 357, 983, 333 | 3, 440, 000, 000 

| | 


Funds under this appropriation provide for pay and allowances, individual 
clothing, subsistence in kind, movements—permanent change of station, and other 
related costs of miitary personnel of the Department of the Air Force. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE STATEMENT 


Pay and allowances: This provides for pay and allowances of all Air Force per- 


son including aviation cadets and cadets at the United States Air Force 
cademy. 
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Individual clothing: This provides for all monetary clothing allowances in liey 
of issues of individual clothing in kind to enlisted personnel. 

Subsistence in kind: This provides for the procurement of subsistence supplies 
for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency and operational 
rations and transportation cost. 

Movements, permanent change of station: This provides for permanent change 
of station travel (except separation travel allowances) for individuals and groups 
of military personnel and their dependents, and for transportation of household 
effects and persona! automobiles. 

Other costs: This provides for payment of interest on deposits, death gratuities 
to beneficiaries of military personnel, mortgage insurance for servicemen, and for 
apprehension of military deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners. 


Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations 


The actual obligations under this appropriation for fiscal year 1954 are based 
on a military personnel program providing for an actual beginning strength of 
977,593 and an actual ending strength of 947,918. This program provided for 
actual man-years of 939,424 of which 125,561 are officers and 813,863 are enlisted 
personnel and cadets. The actual number of military provided for by type of 
personnel is shown in the following table: 


Military personnel—Fiscal year 1954, actual 


Beginning 


Type of personnel strength 


Man-years 


Ending | 
strength | 
| 


126, 152 | 
3,600 
809" 094 
9,072 

0 | 


Officers in flying training 7 , 0 


| | 

‘i | 

Officers... 2 ee ae | 130, 769 | 
Enlisted personnel_._........-.-.--- ee 837, 667 | 


DI NE an i ns oe conc snuck A ceo cadabawene 9, 157 
Die I CINE niin to nnrcinte alitaeniia : 0 
947, 918 | 939, 424 


977, 593 


Fiscal year 1955 estimate 


The estimates under this appropriation for fiscal year 1955 are based on an 
actual beginning military strength of 947,918 and an estimated ending strength 
of 959,850. This program will provide for an estimated total of 956,615 man- 
years of which 133,661 are officers and 822,954 are enlisted personnel and cadets. 
The number of military personnel provided for by type of personnel is shown 
in the following table: 


Military personnel—Fiscal year 1955, budget 


Ending 


Beginning | 
strength 


| 
Type of personnel strength 
| 
| 


Man-yvyears 


} 
126, 152 133, 525 | 128, 730 
3, 600 | 6, 275 | 4, 931 


Officers 


Officers in flying training _- 
Enlisted personnel. . 
Aviation cadets ako 
Air Academy cadets__ 


Ee aes 


809, 094 | 814, 850 | 
5, 200 


9,072 | 
0 | 0 


815, 687 
7, 267 
| 0 


956, 615 


959, 850 | 


947, 918 





Fiscal year 1956 estimate 


The estimates under this appropriation for fiscal year 1956 are based on 
a military personnel program providing for a beginning strength of 970,000 and an 
ending strength of 975,000. This program will provide for a total of 969,939 man- 
years of which 143,220 are officers and 826,719 are enlisted personnel and cadets. 
The number of military personnel provided for by type of personnel is shown in 
the following table: 
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Military personnel—Fiscal year 1956, program 


| | 
| Beginning | Ending 


N Ps -Ve@ 5 
strength strength Man-years 


Type of personnel 


Officers_-- aa 135, 325 | 135, 890 | 136, 220 
Officers in fiying training east | 6, 275 7, 110 | 7, 000 
Enlisted personnel 823, 000 | 826, 545 | 821, 141 
Aviation cadets belts 5, 400 5, 200 | 5, 308 
Air Academy cadets 255 | 270 





SOR iks ce ibeagin ehdada pakbesneiwouaben amended ea 970, 000 | 975, 000 969, 939 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Scrivner and Mr. Davis have another meeting 
which they must attend, I am going to suggest that they ask their 
questions of you at this time. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF AIR FORCE ENLISTMENTS IN JANUARY 1955 


Mr. Scrivner. In view of the statement which you made, and 
other discussions relative to personnel, General, it has been a little 
difficult for me to understand why in January when the Navy and the 
Army were both taking advantage of the proposed extension of the 
educational credit bill that the Air Force cut off enlistments. 

General Stonr. At about the 20th of January the quota which 
had been established for January of 14,000 nonprior service recruits 
had been filled. At that time the Air Force Recruiting Service put 
out instructions to restrict acceptances of further volunteers. The 
instructions, of course, were subsequent to the time when a commit- 
ment had been made to some individuals. Consequently, we accepted 
them and ran over the quota of 14,000 for January by about 5,000, 
and took in a total of 19,000 in January. 

Now, the reason that they put that restriction out on the 20th of 
January was because the facilities at the indoctrination centers at 
Lackland Parks and Sampson are limited insofar as both the physical 
facilities and the supervisory personnel are concerned. We did not 
want to overtax the existing facilities to the point where we would give 
the new volunteers insufficient or improper attention. 

There is another aspect of that, sir, if may continue? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General Srons. Under the terms of the Korean GI bill, when the 
Korean emergency was declared at an end, whether by the President 
or by the Congress, the educational rights were no longer available, 
by virtue of the langauge of the bill, and the educational rights have 
been the feature in which the airmen in the past have been particilarly 
interested. In other words, the one provision in which the airmen 
have seemed most interested has been the educational provision. 
By accepting the people who were looking for that particular educa- 
tional benefit, in the latter part of January, it would mean, in effect, 
that 4 years later they would want to get out to take advantage of it. 

What we are trying to do is raise the reenlistment rate, and if we 
can get people who are interested in staying in with the Air Force, that 
is the type we want; the people who are interested in serving, even 
though the benefits have ceased. 
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I think it is borne out pretty well that we did not hurt ourselves in 
that in the first 2 days of February we picked up 3,500 boys who 
apparently were not interested in the educational benefits as much as 
they were interested in enlisting in the Air Force. 

In January they were told to come back next month, and they did, 
and during the first 2 days of February they came in at the rate of 
1,750 a day. 

. Mr. Scrivner. That is quite a good recommendation for the Air 
orce. 
COMPARATIVE INCREASE IN OFFICERS AND AIRMEN 


On page 3, the first statement says that when the force objective of 
the Air Force was changed from 143 to 137 wings, officer requirements 
were reduced. Of course, we were not up to 143 wings. We were just 
on the buildup to 143 wings, and naturally, if you are only going to 
have 137 wings, you will not need either as many officers or enlisted 
men, as you would need to man 143 wings. 

In running over some of these justification sheets in a hurry, and in 
view of the statement, I was a little bit surprised to find, as shown by 
your figures on page 5-15 that the number of officers is to increase by 
7.2 percent and the number of airmen by only seven-tenths of | 
percent. 

General Stong. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be correct, but why? 

Why would you have such a great increase in the proportion of 
officers as compared to airmen? 

General Stonz. The overall sze of the force of 137 wings is re- 
stricted to a 975,000 man ceiling—at least, we have said that we can 
produce 137 wings within that ceiling. As the number of wings 
increases, the requirement for officers in those wings likewise increases. 

Mr. Scrivner. You need more airmen, also, do you not? 

General Stonr. The requirement for more airmen is similarly true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take, for instance, a B-47 wing; will you tell 
us how many officers and how many enlisted men you have in a B-47 
wing, and also furnish us the same information as it applies to the 
D-52 wing? 

General Strong. Could I supply that information for the record, 
sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Table of organization personnel strengths for the combat wing and support 
elements of typical B—47 and B—52 wings are: 


B-47 (including tanker squadron) 
B-52 (including tanker squadron) 


Mr. Scrivner. Even with some of this discussion in the questions 
and answers off the record, that still does not answer the question I 
raised as to why the increase in officers is nearly eight times as great 
as the increase in enlisted personnel. 

General Srone. I think for this particular fiscal year 1956 that that 
increase is largely attributable to the fact that in fiscal 1956 we are 
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going to be training ROTC second lieutenants as officers, whereas in 
the past we had mostly aviation cadets in flying training and they 
were carried in the airman status. There will be about 7,000 of those, 
sir. They are carried in the officer area of the budget. Moreover, 
the bulk of the Air Force growth is in combat units, which require a 
far higher percentage of officers than are required in support-type 
units. Consequently, the requirements for more airmen is not pro- 
portional to the increase in requirement for officers. 


USE OF ENLISTED MEN AS PILOTS 


Mr. Scrivner. How many flying noncommissioned officers do 
you have? 

’ General Stoner. None, sir. You mean as pilots? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Strong. We have no noncommissioned pilots. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? 

General Stoner. We feel that the requirement exists to have a man 
who has a good educational background and who has the capability 
of carrying the overall responsibility of an officer position in charge 
of one of our modern, complex airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen some very fine pilots who were non- 
commissioned officers in other aviation forces. England makes a very 
high use of them. 

General Sronr. England has used them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen some of their performance, and they 
were very fine. They were equal in some aspects to a lot of our air- 
plane pilots. 

General Stone. As the airplanes of the Force get more and more 
complex the officer has to be more and more of a technician and scien- 
tist, it seems, in order to just operate the thing. For instance, in a 
B-29 we had a crew of 11, I believe. In a B-47 we have a crew of 
three. They have to be a navigator as well as a pilot, and they have 
to be a bombardier. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen quite a few pretty good navigators who 
were enlisted men, who got us there and back just exactly when they 
said they would. 

General Stone. We have not employed enlisted personnel in either 
the pilot or navigator area for many years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it not possible? You have a lot of good 
men. I have seen some who would qualify, I think, just as well as 
commissioned officers. 

General Stone. I think, generally, sir, it is the educational level 
which is involved. You will find exceptions, of course, across the 
line. I have seen some very fine enlisted pilots in the old Army Air 
Corps. However, I do not think as an overall practice it would be 
practicable to use them with the type of equipment we have on board 
how. 

Mr. Scrivner. You never can tell until you try. You might be 
surprised. 

(The following was submitted later:) 

Actually at various periods in the history of military aviation virtually all 
nations have attempted the use of enlisted personnel as pilots. To my knowledge 


though today no major military nation uses enlisted personnel as pilots in the 
combat echelon. The significant reasons behind this are, first, the level of respon- 
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sibility imposed upon individuals operating our present modern military aircraft: 
second, the requirement of modern aviation for the selective development of ex. 
perienced and highly qualified commanders, planners, and operators. A broad 
base of junior officers is a prerequisite to the attainment of this essential objective. 
Lastly, military aviation. must compete with civilian inducements. The law of 
supply and demand requires that the most attractive career be offered. It jg 
illogical to expect improvement in the retention of qualified pilots in a situation 
that possesses a less attractive inducement. In this connection it should be real. 
ized that today our airmen are eligible to apply for and compete for pilot status 
as commissioned officers. The number of applicants from this source is relatively 
small. Therefore, it cannet be seen how the elimination of officer status as an 
incentive could improve the desire among airmen for this type of duty. Quality 
attracts quality. If the military pilot status were tied to enlisted grades the 
procurement of college-trained men, already difficult, would be even further 
compromised. 

It is believed uneconomical to consider a lesser incentive platform for military 
flying while attempting to procure the most highly qualified college-trained per- 
sonnel for flying duties and future Air Force leaders. 


ESTIMATED COST OF REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have been trying to reconcile your statement on 
page 3, where you say that for fiscal year 1955 Congress appropriated 
$3,356 million for military personnel, and your latest estimate is that 
your program this year will cost $3,393 million. That is an increase 
of a little better than $30 million. 

Then you say that this exceeds the appropriation primarily be- 
cause of the higher dollars associated with the reenlistment bonus. 
How much have you paid out actually in the reenlistment bonus up 
to this time, and how much do you anticipate you will pay out by 
June 30? 

General Stone. Obligations for reenlistment bonuses through 31 
January 1955 totaled $36,493,308. Weestimate we will pay out $54,- 
267,000 through 30 June 1955. Of all the additive costs we have in- 
me this year 50 percent are attributable to the new reenlistment 

onus. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the average reenlistment bonus per man? 

General Srone. It is $624.70 in fiscal year 1955 under the new law. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fifty percent of the amount would be $15 million. 
How many reenlistments does that bring about? 

General Stone. In the entire fiscal year we estimate we will have 
about 86,000 reenlistments. Everybody who reenlisted subsequent 
to July 10, I believe, of last year, when this bill became law, gets the 
new reenlistment bonus rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. My rather rapid calculation does not bring that up 
to $15 million. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, we have not yet completed the 
study of our deficiency in this appropriation which, when it is com- 
pleted, will, of course, include consideration of the new pay bill as 
well as this reenlistment bonus. 

Mr. Scrivner Of course you do not know when the new pay bill 
is going to be effective. 

General Bocart. No, sir; we do not. We have not yet cleared our 
requirements through the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget. We are in the process of that action at the present 
time. It will be necessary for us to recompute our requirements on 
the basis of the latest strength information. 
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This deficiency that we have in here is purely a rough estimate as 
of the end of November. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is the 15th of March. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; but this estimate was closed out for 
submission in the President’s budget. We were not permitted to 
show a deficiency at that time. We are at the present time recom- 
puting the deficiency requirement in accordance with instructions we 
have received from the Bureau of the Budget, and it will be submitted 
to them within the next few days. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have had some figures here, General, to 
base that statement on. 

General Stone. For fiscal year 1955 we estimate we will have 
86,429 normal reenlistments at a rate of $624.70 apiece, which totals 
$53,992,196. We will have 4,037 indefinites at $68 each. 

Mr. Scrivner. That further complicates it because if your figures 
are correct that accounts for $53 million, which is more than you 
anticipated. 

General Stone. You have to subtract from that figure, sir, the old 
rate under which the 1955 budget was computed of $275 per man. 
You subtract that from these figures I just gave you. The differential 
is the added cost of the bonus. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will bring it down to about $30 million? 

General Stone. That is approximately right, based upon November 
computations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Primarily as we look at this particular appropria- 
tion it is a matter of mathematics. You are going to have so many 
thousand men at certain fixed rates of pay. 


CHANGE IN AVERAGE COST PER MAN-YEAR 


In connection with that, I am looking again at justification sheet 
5-2. It would appear that your man-years will increase a little over 
13,000, which is a little short of 1% percent, but your money require- 
ment goes up about 2% percent. In other words, you have an increase 
of a little over $82 million. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. The average man-year cost for fiscal 
year 1955 was $3,510 disregarding the forecast deficiency, as compared 
to $3,546, a difference of $36 per man-year. 

Mr. Scrivner. To what is the increase of $36 per man attributable? 

General Stone. Actually, it is less. The average man-year cost 
for fiscal year 1955 is $3,548 when we include the $35,765,000 deficiency 
which we estimated we will incur this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I have just a few questions of a rather general nature. 


TRANSFER OF AVIATION ENGINEERS FROM ARMY 


Last year there was some discussion about the pending transfer 
of the aviation engineers from the Army to the Air Force. Has 
that been done? 

General Stone. No, sir; it has not been done. The transfer is not 
reflected in this budget for 1956. 
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Mr. Davis. Has that proposal been abandoned for the time being? 
General Sronr. It seems to be on again off again. Right nov, 
frankly, I do not know that any new developments have taken place 
which will cause the transfer to be made. I understand some dis. 
cussions are being held in the Department of Defense, but what their 
outcome will be I cannot forecast. It was not included in this 


budget. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, before we go any further, I asked 
some questions of both General Hobson and Secretary Smith this 
morning, which they said that General Stone would respond to when 


he came before us this afternoon. May I ask those inquiries now? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have that information now, General Stone? 

General Stone. As I recall, one of the questions you asked, sir, was 
about increasing the prestige of the noncommissioned officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. And whether they were selected first and then 
trained, or whether they were trained first and then given their 
certificates. 

General Srone. Insofar as the selection of the noncommissioned 
officers is concerned, the procedure that we follow is to require a man 
to be in a position calling for a noncommissioned officer, to have a 
certain minimum time in the grade he presently holds, and to pass a 
qualification test in the particular specialty in which he is serving 
prior to his eligibility for promotion. Then after he has demonstrated 
his ability in the job and as a result of the qualification test he may be 
nominated for promotion. Usually now in most commands they 
have a promotion board, upon which noncommissioned officers them- 
selves sit, which then considers the nomination. 

As a result of that selection process they are made noncommissioned 
officers. 

These schools about which you have heard—the noncommissioned 
officer academies—are, generally speaking, starting at the top and work- 
ing down. They are taking people who have been noncommissioned 
officers in the past and are trying to train those people to be better 
noncommissioned officers. Eventually as we can work more people 
through the system we will get down into the lower grades to a point 
where we may be able to get the man before he gets to be a noncom- 
missioned officer and train him. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the fact that these men that you have 
just referred to have had their noncommissioned officer ratings for 
some time and are assumed to be qualified or they would not have 
been made noncommissioned officers, and in view of the fact that many 
of them will be going out of the service sooner, why would it not be the 
logical thing to start the other way? In other words, you should take 
the men you are just now anticipating will be made noncommissioned 
officers. They have not had these years of service in a grade that you 
normally would assume they were qualified in or they would not have 
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been named. Why would it not be the logical thing to train these 
oung men when they are first made noncommissioned officers? 

It is assumed from what you have told me that they have had no 
training as noncommissioned officers to speak of at all. That being 
true you should take them when they are first made noncommissioned 
officers and send them to the school for leadership and teach them to 
be good noncommissioned officers at the moment you have them, 
when they first start. Then they will carry that all the rest of the 
way through their service. 

That is not just a question of my own. As you all know, as we go 
around over the country visiting various bases and going into various 
installations traveling as we do on trains and planes and everything 
else we have occasion to talk with a great many people. Oftentimes 
they have no idea in the world who we are. I make a point of avoiding 
telling any of them who I am, what I do or anything else. So far as 
Iam concerned, to them I am just an old burnt-out gray-haired veteran 
and that is all there is to it. 

These young men themselves have been wondering about this. 
They say, “If Pom going to be made a noncommissioned officer next 
month, I am going to be a noncommissioned officer maybe 1 or 2 or 3 
or 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 or 9 or 10 years before I ever get to go to the 
nonco ae officer school. Why do they not send me now, when 
I need it?” 

General Stone. Sir, I think there is no question but what your 
philosophy of training the man before he gets to be a noncommissioned 
officer is sound. I hope we can do it eventually. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not do it now instead of eventually? 

General Stone. We have found that the more senior noncom- 
missioned officers have greater responsibility. We want to get those 
men trained to the high level first. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is assumed they are already qualified or they 
would not have been.named. If they have been named they would 
not have held the job this length of time if they were not qualified. 
If they have not lived up to what they were supposed to they should 
have been “‘busted.”’ 

General Stone. Our attempt is to raise the prestige of the non- 
commissioned officer. : 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with that 100 percent. 

General Stone. And get the top man to feel that he is the “‘cream 
of the crop” and the highest supervisor in the enlisted area. Once 
we get that philosophy across to that group it will filter down through 
the lower grade, we feel. At this time our program is a relatively 
small one which we hope to expand in training noncommissioned 
officers. We will use these higher ones to set the example for the 
lower-ranking younger ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose that is just the policy, but it looks to me 
to be exactly the reverse of what it should be, when you teach the old 
ones first. I think it is true in the Air Force the same as it is any 
place else; it is a lot harder to teach an older person new tricks than 
it is to teach a younger one. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SEPARATE IDENTIFICATION OF TECHNICIANS AND NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I asked another question of General Hob. 
son and Secretary Smith that you were going to respond to. If you 
can give me that information I would appreciate it. 

General Stone. As regards the technical rating in lieu of noncom. 
missioned-officer status for technicians in the Air Force, you asked 
about that in the hearings last year. Between that time and now we 
have conducted a field survey that covered 119 squadrons, to try to 
identify those people who were strictly technicians, and the survey 
showed some rather interesting results. The qutfits i in general can be 
broken into four parts. The top part is pure supervision. The two 
intermediate parts are a mixture of supervision and technicians. The 
other part is technicians. 

I am not talking about the parts arranged by grade, but you find 
that 25 percent of any unit is purely supervisory, "25 percent is com- 
posed of the technicians, and the other 50 percent is a mixture. 

Right now we have the results of that study. They have been 
thoroughly analyzed, and the question is: Shall we put it into effect 
or not? 

I must say that there are both pros and cons to the matter. From 
the morale standpoint of the noncommissioned officers and the raising 
of the prestige of the noncommissioned officer group it would help; 
there is no question about it. On the other hand, from the same 
morale point of view for the chap who has noncommissioned officer 
stripes now and has to take them off, his morale will be lowered. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, for those that were given purely for the 
technician rating, it should really come closer than anything else to 
the technician’s pay. 

General Stone. It would not make any difference in pay; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. He will get the pay. I have talked to some of 
them and they realize actually that is why they got their ratings, 
because they are technicians and not because they are really non- 
commissioned officers or exercise any of the proper duties or obliga- 
tions of noncommissioned officers. 

General Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The few I have talked to on that particular point 
have not expressed any great concern. As long as they still get the 
technician rating and pay that is what they are primarily interested in. 

General Stonr. We have talked to many people in these various 
squadrons. We find that as we try to increase the prestige of the 
noncoms, if you take away the noncommissioned officer status it 
comes around the other way. The man who has some prestige wants 
to keep it. If we put the technical rating into effect it probably 
should be done over a long period of time with people coming up and 
not changing the status of those who have already reached noncom- 
missioned officer grade. 

Then there is a fiscal difficulty involved in that. In 1951 we put 
into effect an airman classification system which caused a consider- 
able amount of printing. It would require a complete revision of 
that. That runs into more than a million dollars. 
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We want to weigh it very carefully. I am not prepared at this 
time to forecast whether we will do it or not, sir, but we are certainly 
giving it deep consideration. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


LIMITATIONS ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS AND RATIO TO TOTAL STRENGTH 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Scrivner put his finger on something which I 
think ought to be developed a bit further, when he called attention 
to the increase in the number of officers, I believe of about 7 percent, 
as compared to an increase in enlisted personnel of less than 1 percent. 
If I recall the philosophy of the new Officer Limitation Act, it was 
based on a sliding scale on the theory that you needed a larger per- 
centage of officers in a small Air Force than you did for a large Air 
Force. This apparently runs counter to the philosophy of that act. 
Is that true or not? 

General Stone. No, sir, Mr. Davis; in reality the Officer Limitation 
Act makes no provision for a percentage distribution of officers 
versus total military strength, but rather provides for grade limita- 
tions based on total officers. In fact, though, during hearings on the 
bill, it was brought out that the Air Force percentage of officers to 
total military would increase as the force expanded, whereas in con- 
trast to this the Army percentage of officers to military would decrease. 
This fact is attributable, of course, to the high percentage of officers 
required in aircraft crews in the Air Force combat units. Insofar as 
grades are concerned, we are well within the limits established in 
that act for the size force we have and expect to continue in that 
condition. 

Mr. Davis. When do we expect this trend to stop; only when we 
bump up against the ceiling? I have heard some very bad things said 
about having an absolute ceiling. If you once get up against it, 
then you have no elasticity at all with respect to your officer promotion 
program. 

General Stone. Well, sir, we phased the officer promotion program 
over a series of years as indicated in the statement so that we will 
not just fill up the vacancies in order to be fillmg them up. We 
will allow the people an opportunity as the years pass to aspire to 
some promotion. 

Actually, the officer strength goes up to 143,000 and then drops 
back to 142,500. That is as compared to a figure of 153,000 which 
we had in the pipeline originally for the 143-wing force. So with a 
reduction of 6 wings there has been a reduction of about 10,000 
officers in the requirement. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. Davis. What are the criteria that are now used for flying-pay 
entitlement and what minimum flight operation must an airman or 
officer participate in in order to continue to be entitled to flight pay? 

General Stone. The statutory reference I do not have at the 
moment, but it requires a minimum of 4 hours per month of flying 
time in order to qualify for flight pay. 
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However, the Air Force requires that a pilot put in 100 hour 
minimum per year in order to retain his aeronautical rating. So he 
has to fly on the average a little over 8 hours a month in order to 
maintain his status as a pilot. 

Mr. Davis. That is true whether or not the actual primary duty 
of the officer involved has any connection with flying, is it? 

u General Stone. If he is a rated officer that is the requirement for 
1im. 

Now, with rezard to those people who are serving in units, they have 
to fly in accordance with the unit training program, which is consider- 
ably in excess of the 100-hour minimum. It varies with the type of 
unit to which they are assigned. 


SIZE OF RECRUITING SERVICE 


Mr. Davis. Is there a separate breakout somewhere of the recruit- 
ing program, or is that just lumped under this general appropriation 
here? 

General Stonr. The personnel involved in it are involved in this 
overall program. They are not identified specifically. However, | 
can give you a general indication of what the situation is in the recruit- 
ing service if you desire it. 

As General Hobson indicated this morning, we have pegged the 
enlistment program of the Air Force to an average of about 12,000 
non-prior-service personnel per month in order to acquire the nt 
number over the 3-year period, fiscal years 1955 through 1957, to 
bring us up to 975 ,000 at the end of fiscal year 1957. In the recruiting 

service they have found that over the months within any one given 
year there are seasonal fluctuations in the rate at which people tend 
to volunteer. In December, for instance, just before Christmas, 
volunteering is at low ebb; whereas in the summer months the idea of 
volunteering seems to be rather popular and we get large numbers 

So far as the separate recruiting service itself is concerned we feel 
that we have had great success with it, in that the number of recruits 
per recruiter has increased from 45 under the old setup to 58 per 
annum under the new setup. 

Mr. Davis. How many people do you have on recruiting duty? 

General Stronr. At the present moment, including those people who 
are serving in the joint processing centers and examining centers we 
have a total! of 3,377 people. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a breakdown of that as between officers 
and enlisted men? 

General STone. Tes, sir; I do. There are in the recruiting service 
proper 336 officers and 2,488 airmen. In the joint activities associated 
with the Armed Forces recruiting service there are 114 officers and 
439 airmen. That is a total of 3,377. 


INCENTIVE PAY 


Mr. Davis. What is the incentive pay? For most purposes in the 
Air Force is that the same thing as flight pay? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Now that we have no shooting war going on what 
would be included in this item of hazardous duty pay? 
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General Strong. Sir, there are both officers and airmen who are 
paid hazardous duty pay for the purpose of serving on demolition 
teams and in parachute testing. The demolition teams are those 
people who have to go out to the target ranges and blow up the dud 
hombs and things of that nature. The parachute testing and rigging 
is self-explanatory. 

Mr. Davis. It would probably be more usual than unusual that a 
man might be receiving the so-called incentive pay and hazardous 
duty pay at the same time? 

Generel Stone. No, sir; he cannot draw both. If he draws incentive 
pay he cannot draw the other. In the hazardous duty pay there are 
also some airmen who are noncrew members who have to go aboard 
because of the testing of equipment and so forth. They are paid 
hazardous duty pay only during the period of time when they are 
engaged in that type of activity. 

Mr. Davis. The so-called incentive pay for officers and enlisted 
men is how much? 

General Stone. It varies by grade. There is a statutory amount 
paid according to the grade of the individual. 

Mr. Manon. Will you insert that in the record? 

General Stonr. We will insert a table in the record, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


INCENTIVE Pay—FLyIne—CrREW MEMBERS 


Under the Career Compensation Act of 1949, Public Law 351, 81st Congress, 
members of the uniformed services are entitled to receive incentive pay for the 
performance of hazardous duty. Duty as a crew member involving frequent and 
regular participation in aerial flight qualifies members to be entitled to receive 
incentive pay at the following rates: 
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INCENTIVE Pay—Fiying—NpncrEw MEMBERS 


Hazardous duty involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flights 
not as a crew member qualifies members to be entitled to be paid at the following 





Monthly rate Yearly rate 


$1, 200 
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HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY 


Mr. Davis. What is the situation with respect to hazardous duty 
pay? 

General Sronx. That is a flat $100 a month for the officers, sir, 
and it is $50 a month for the airmen. — 

(The following statement was submitted:) 
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INCENTIVE Pay, Hazarpous Duty 


Hazardous duties involving frequent and regular participation in parachute 
jumping as an essential part of military duty; and demolition of explosives ag , 
primary duty, including training for such duty, entitle members of the uniformed 
service to be paid at the- following rate: 


—— 
| Monthly rate Yearly rate 


natin: sachsen iccanciehinientbhapeaelaeeitaseitasdt eke aaa Eee eae | $100 
Enlisted- 50 | 
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MUSTERING OUT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Davis. Under what circumstances do you make mustering out 
payments to officers at the present time? 

General Srons. The mustering out payment is made available to 
company-grade officers as the normal rule. The officer cannot draw 
both severance pay and mustering out pay except in the case of 
physical disability. 

Mr. Davis. You mean that any officer separated from the Air Force 
under existing law is entitled to mustering out pay? 

General Stone. That is right. Provided, he is below the grade of 
major, or in the case of warrant officers, be low W-4. 

Mr. Davis. Whether he be a Reserve or Regular officer? 

General Srons. That is right. There is a limitation as to the grade 
on the mustering-out pay. An officer in the field grade, major and 
above, is not entitled to it. 


PERSONAL ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Davis. What are the items generally considered to be the uses 
for personal allowances, and to whom and in what amount are these 
allowances made? 

General Strong. As indicated on page 5~—17, the personal allowances 
are given to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, $4,000; to the senior 
military member of the staff of the United Nations, $2,200: to a full 
general, $2,200; and to a lieutenant general, $500. Those personal 
allowances ‘ are payable to those officers because of the type of position 
in which they are required to serve, which requires that they entertain 
visiting dignitaries and hold offic ial functions which their pay is not 
normally expected to cover. With the exception of these personal 
allowances, these officers are paid at the same rate as major generals. 


OVERSEAS PAY 


Mr. Davis. Do we still have for both officers and enlisted men who 
may be stationed outside of the United States the general overseas 
pay of a percentage of their basic pay? 

General Stone. The overseas pay is payable only to enlisted per- 
sonnel. It is not payable to officers now. 

Mr. Davis. What is that percentage now? 

General Stone. It is a flat amount which is payable. Page 5-22 
shows the annual rates at which the overseas pay is payable by 7 
It varies from $96 per year for airman 3d class and basics up to $27 
per year for a master sergeant. 
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Mr. Davis. It is no longer geared to their basic pay. That is all I 
have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, General, we will have in the records excerpts 
from the book of justifications here to clarify some of the facts about 
which questions have been asked. 

Page 5-11 of the justifications shows your overall request for $3,440 
million. Five separate programs are listed: Pay and allowances, indi- 
vidual clothing, subsistence in kind, movement permanent change of 
station, and other costs. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


We have discussed at some length the question of pay and allow- 
ances. I wish you would give us a statement on this subject, and I 
wish you would explain the increase shown on page 5-13 of the justi- 
fications, which we will insert in the record along with page 5-12. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ?RAM: PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


ee 7 wee 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
(3) 


} 
| 
ti) ih al 
} 


® 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
| j 

Pay and allowances of officers .......................-..-..- | $880, 754, 298 | $926, 762, 560 $999, 424, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel __-- 1, 823, 659, 847 |1, 925, 901,600 | 1, 951, 525, 00@ 
Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Academy ‘cadets..____| 18, 348, 000 | 13,916, 000 | 10, 663, 000 


Total direct obligations 2, 722, 762, 145 2, 866, , 160 | 2, 961, 612 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Pay and allowances of officers doe 1, 017, 262 , 568, 000 , 568, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel = a 1, 753, 592 , 800, 000 , 800, 000 
Advances to or payments for other de partments, agencies, or | 
governments on a reimbursable basis___-_-__- oF a abtbdet , 000 25, 000 25, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations ae 7 , BE 4 3, 393, 000 3, 393, 000 


Total auaemetoas..6 58 os dk a5 doce 2, 869, 973, 160 | 2, 965, 005, 000 


Project: Pay and allowances of officers: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956______- : . $999, 424, 000 
Estimated oblizations, fiscal year 1955 zi oes, . 926, 762, 560 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_______- Joc ca usage | SEO FS4, 20S 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of officer per- 
sonnel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, flying pay, mustering- -out payments, additional pay for medical and 
dental officers, allowances for uniforms, station per diem allowances, personal 
allowances for’ general officers, lump-sum terminal leave payments and severance 
pay, and other allowances prescribed by law. 

The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength 
of each grade by the average rate of pay and allowances for each grade. 


59565—55 51 
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Summary of fund requirements 


Incentive pay: 

Crew members 

Non-crew members 
Personal allowances, general office: 
Special pay, physicians and dentists_-- 
Overseas station per diem allowances 
Uniform allowance 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve officers 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay 
Severance pay 
Hazardous duty pay 
Mustering-out payments 
Missing persons pay 
Travel allowance (mileage on separation) 


=| se2sse222 


999, 424, 


General Stonsr. The increased requirement for fiscal year 1956 for 
pay and allowances of officers is a result of various personnel action; 
that will take place during that fiscal year. Major differences from 
fiscal year 1955 are (1) increase in total man-years, (2) increase i 
man-years on flying status, (3) increase in man-years overseas, (4 
decrease in gross gains, and (5) increase in gross losses, Each of these 
differences has its effect upon the total dollar requirement in this 
project. 

Additional man-years will increase basic pay, quarters allowances 
and subsistence allowances. This increase in man-years is due to 
the growing strength of the Air Force. The beginning strength of 
officers is 141,600 compared to an ending strength of 143,000. Higher 
longevity in fiscal year 1956 also is a factor to increase basic pay rates. 

Increase in man-years on flying status is attributable to two factors: 
Higher beginning and ending strengths on flying status with con- 
sequent man-year increase, and ROTC graduates in flying training 
instead of aviation cadets. This increase in man-years on flying 
status increases the costs for incentive pay. Station per diem allow- 
ances overseas increase as a direct result of the greater requirement 
for officers overseas in fiscal year 1956. 

In fiscal year 1956 there is a reduction in the number of gains as 
compared to fiscal year 1955. This is due primarily to a smaller 
buildup that is necessary to stay within personnel ceilings. There is 
also a decrease in number of medical personnel and graduates of 
aviation cadet training who will be procured during the fiscal year. 
This decrease in gains decreases the requirement for uniform 
allowances. 

There is an increased number of losses in fiscal year 1956 due pri- 
marily to additional voluntary releases required to remain within 
strength limitation and still call to active duty approximately 10,000 
ROTC grads. These higher losses increase the requirement for 
mustering-out pay, accrued-leave pay, and separation travel costs. 
a three items are separation costs directly affected by number 0! 
osses. 
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OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. I believe you have already testified as to the increased 
proportion in the number of officers. We are concerned about that 
matter. If you have any further statement I would be glad to have 
you give it to us. 

General Stone. In the past, the Congress has noted the differential 
in the officer to airman ratio between the various services as well as 
the fluctuation that occurs in these ratios from year to year. 

These ratios are the result of complete analytical studies of position 
requirements associated with the particular force structure in being or 
planned. The number of officers required depends on the types of 
combat units, supporting forces and the requirements for officers in 
activities not under the aes control of the United States Air Force, 


such as NATO and foreign missions. For example, I have a table 
here which shows the variance that exists between the different types 
of combat squadrons within the Air Force. 


Number Number 


Type unit officers airmen 


The wide variance among those units can be attributed to many 
factors; the major ones are the number of crew positions per aircraft, 
the number of aircraft per squadron, and the number of airmen 
required per aircraft for maintenance. Maintenance requirements, 
of course, differ by type of aircraft. 

As the number of each of the various types of units within the force 
structure varies there is a resultant influence on the officer-airmen 
ratio. 

Another factor of considerable importance is the number of officers 
undergoing flying training. In prior years the principal input into 
flying training was from civil life or enlisted grades. Therefore, these 
personnel received flying training as airmen and were commissioned 
upon graduation. ‘The present emphasis on entering ROTC gradu- 
ates into the flying training program, will cause an increase in the 
officer-airmen ratio. As an illustration it is anticipated that approxi- 
mately 6,275 officers will be in flying training at the end of fiscal year 
1955, in contrast to 3,600 at the end of fiscal year 1954. 

Management and manpower utilization programs also influence the 
officer-airman ratio. Continuous action in this area has resulted in 
sizable savings in the support areas. The officer ratio is dispro- 
portionately low in support activities, consequently savings in enlisted 
manpower within this area tend to increase the officer ratio. For 
example, under Project Native Son, indigenous personnel in foreign 
countries have been substituted in thousands of airman positions. 
These reductions in airmen strength created automatic increases in 
the officer-airman ratio. 

As the Air Force expands the proportion of the force in combat 
elements compared to support elements will increase. This will cause 
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the overall ratio of officers to airmen to increase although the amount 
of increase will be influenced by the types of combat units involved as 
well as the crew ratio authorized per aircraft dependent on mission 
assignment. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. On page 5-20 of the justifications, which we will 
insert in the record, an increase is shown for “Pay and allowances of 
enlisted personnel” of about 1.3 percent. I wish you would give usa 
statement with respect to that. 

(The justification page is as follows:) 


Military personnel—Program: Pay and allowances 


Project: Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel: 
Fstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956__.__......-.---_-- $1, 951, 525, 000 
Fstimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 1, 925, 901, 600 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 1, 823, 659, 847 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty; including basic pay, quarters allowance, subsistence allow- 
ance to airmen on terminal leave, detached service, recruiting duty and to airmen 
authorized to mess separately or on furlough, overseas pay, flying pay, mustering- 
out payments, station per diem allowance, reenlistment bonus, severance pay for 
disability, lump-sum terminal leave payments, and other allowances prescribed 
by law. 

Essentially the fund requirement is the strength by grade multiplied by the 
rates of pay and allowances authorized for that grade. 


Summary of fund requirements 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 


SS 2 a 5 cates. cb Uwapiaee p< cabbies oebedkul dahasetneseaes .| $1, 281, 544, 600 $1, 294, 914, 00 
Quarters allowance _--_---- | 309, 069, 000 | 304, 954, 000 
Subsistence allowance | 110, 186, 000 | 111, 227, 000 
Foreign duty 37, 160, 000 37, 141, 000 
Incentive pay: | 

CE MI nas. Baciiginh + = Sgtan ate ME sig De Maint Set oats 16, 268, 000 15, 645, 000 

Noncrew members . é 2, 317, 000 2, 280, 000 
COVERS SUED GI WOROD.. «<n nnn cnmeecesceencsucreupstese Se a a 16, 721, 000 | 15, 898, 000 
Reenlistment bonus ‘ ¥ : 54, 267, 000 | 46, 806, 000 
Hazardous duty pay 356, 000 330, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay (including commuted rations) 49, 617, 000 41, 772, 00 
Severance pay 1, 857, 000 
Mustering-out payments ; 58, 957, 000 
Missing persons pay J ; 87, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on discharge) 19, 657, 000 
Less estimated probable deficiency —35, 765, 000 0 


1, 925, 901,600 | 1, 951, 525, 000 














General Stone. The fund requirement for “Pay and allowances of 
enlisted personnel” stated in the foregoing table, Summary of Fund 
Requirements, shows an increase of $25,623,000 for fiscal year 1956 
over fiscal year 1955. However, in comparing the 2 years, considera- 
tion must be given to the estimated probable deficiency for fiscal 
year 1955 of $35,765,000 as also indicated in the summary table. 
Instead of an increase in fiscal year 1956, there is actually a decrease 
of $10,142,000 in the fund requirement for pay and allowances of 
enlisted personnel. 
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Even though there is a planned increase in man-years of 5,454 due 
to the buildup in enlisted strength of the Air Force from 823,000 to 
326,545, the overall personnel actions in fiscal year 1956 will result in 
decreased costs in spite of the cost of the added man-years. Some of 
the major actions contributing to the lower cost are reduced grade 
distribution, fewer losses, less man-years on flying status, a decrease 
in number of reenlistments and lower grade structure of airmen over- 
seas. Each of these changes affects the fund requirements for pay 
and allowances of enlisted personnel. 

The lower grade structure not only reduces the basic pay require- 
ment but results in lower cost for basic allowance for quarters because 
lower grade airmen usually have fewer dependents than airmen in the 
higher grades. 

The decrease in losses in fiscal year 1956 is due mainly to the smaller 
number of airmen on indefinite enlistments who will resign and re- 
enlist on term enlistments. This decrease in losses reduces the fund 
requirement for mustering-out pay, accrued leave pay, and separa- 
tion travel costs. With fewer reenlistments the total cost for reen- 
listment bonuses will be less. 

The reduction in total costs for overseas pay and overseas station 
per diem allowance is caused by the lower grade structure of the 
personnel overseas, and the reduction in rates for station per diem 
allowance for various countries. 

Airmen strength on flying status decreased since conversion of air- 
craft types reduces requirements for airman crew members. This 
reduction in man-years on flying status decreases the requirement for 
flying pay. 

AVIATION CADETS 


Mr. Manon. On page 5-26 of the justifications you show a de- 
crease of 23.4 percent for “Pay and allowances of aviation and Air 
Academy cadets.” We will insert page 5-26 in the record at this 
point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Military personnel—Program: Pay and allowances 


Project: Pay and allowances of Aviation and Air Academy cadets: 
Kstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $10, 663, 000 
Estimated @bligations, fiscal year 1955______. pee 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_______- : 18, 348, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of aviation and 
Air Academy cadets including basic pay, mustering-out payments, quarters 
allowance, subsistence allowance and other allowances prescribed by law. 

The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength by 
the average rates of pay and allowances authorized by law. 
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Summary of fund requirements 


Fiscal year 
1955 


eee eee | 

SOC AONE 6 a2 b icin ceded dptlintn le doebewdls tense A atendssunaseabdal 

Quarters allowance 

Mustering-out payment 

Lump-sum terminal leave pay 

II ES oo. inka ne ine ta ce ah Sleeaaa ete insane Ei cine aieatantiw ets tbl a 436 
Travel allowance (mileage on discharge) 16, 000 


13, 915, 736 10, 662, 813 
13, 916, 000 10, 663, 000 


ee 


Mr. Manon. I do not think the tables you have given here are 
fully explanatory. Will you elaborate on that, please? 

General Stone. There is a decrease in the requirement for the 
project covering pay and allowances of aviation cadets and Air Force 
Academy cadets. This decrease is due to the substitution of ROTC 
graduates for aviation cadets in the pilot and observer training pro- 

rams. This reduction in man-years of aviation cadets decreases 

asic pay and subsistence allowances. The only losses who are 
entitled to mustering-out pay, accrued-leave pay, and separation 
travel pay are those who are released to civil life. These aviation 
cadets released to civil life are the Air National Guard members who 
come on duty for flying training. When they complete flying training 
they are released from active duty and return to their Air National 
Guard units. There is an increase of 118 losses to civil life in fiscal 
year 1956 compared to fiscal year 1955. Therefore, separation costs 
are increased. 

Fiscal year 1956 is the first year for students at the newly created 
Air Force Academy. Therefore, costs applicable to Air Force Acad- 
emy cadets did not appear in the fiscal year 1955 budget. Require- 
ments for basic pay and subsistence for Air Force Academy cadets are 
contained in this appropriation request. 

Details of these projects are covered in the justification sheet. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


MONETARY CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Manon. On page 5-29 of the justifications you have shown the 
monetary clothing allowances. You are requesting a little more than 
you requested last year. I assume this is more or less of a mathe- 
matical calculation for the monetary clothing allowances. A 

We will insert page 5-29 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Military personnel—Program: Individual clothing 


Project: Monetary clothing allowances: 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1956 $82, 650, 000 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1955 80, 228, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 70, 861, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for monetary clothing allowances payable 
to enlisted personnel for individual clothing at rates prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. ‘These allowances are as follows: initial clothing allowances, basic 
maintenance allowances, standard maintenance allowances, special supplemental 
allowances, and civilian clothing allowances for airmen assigned to duties which 
require the wearing of civilian clothing in the performance of official duties, such 
as airmen assigned to air attachés, military missions, special investigations, 
intelligence activities or assigned in countries where the wearing of civilian clothing 
js mandatory. 


Summary of fund requirements 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 


Initial clothing allowances $37, 393, 000 $39, 464, 000 
Basic maintenance allowances. -..............-...--...------ nti seicdeb bao teu 24, 589, 000 
Standard maintenance allowances k 7, 630, 17, 769, 000 
Special supplemental allowances : 828, 000 


82, 650, 000 


Mr. Manon. General Stone will you tell the committee why the 
increase is required? 

General Srong. The funds requested under project monetary cloth- 
ing allowances represent an increase of $2,422,000 over the estimate 
for fiscal year 1955. This increase is required to provide for the addi- 
tional 10,700 airmen to be gained from civil life who will be entitled 
the initial clothing allowance of $199.15. 


NEW SUMMER UNIFORM 


Mr. Manon. In what way is the matter of the new uniform in this 
picture? 

General Stonn. The new summer uniform which will be a standard 
uniform for the Air Force involves short trousers, long trousers, a 
short-sleeve shirt and a bush jacket. Each individual will be issued, 
I believe, 3 pair of long trousers and 2 pair of short trousers. He will 
be allowed to wear the long trousers or the short trousers on an optional 
basis normally for his duty. In certain areas particularly, the short- 
trousered uniform would not be authorized. 

Mr. Manon. In what areas would they use the short trousers? 

General Stone. Particularly in the tropical areas where the heat is 
oppressing. This uniform is largely comparable to the uniform em- 
ployed by the British Army and Air Force in their long years of expe- 
— in tropical areas, and it has worked out very satisfactorily for 
them. 

Mr. Manon. Will it be used in the warmer areas of the continental 
United States? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; it will be authorized in the warmer areas 
of the United States. 

Mr. Manon. When will you get into this new program? 

—— Strong. As the stocks of the other types of uniform are 
used up. 

Mr. Manon. From the standpoint of years or months, when are we 
going to begin to see this uniform showing up quite often? 

General Seas. The post exchanges and commercial sources are 
expected to have the new summer uniform available in limited num- 
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bers durmg the summer months of 1955. Tropical areas will receiy, 
initial distribution from applicable Air Force supply depots during 
the summer months of 1955; however, large numbers of Air Force 
personnel wearing this new summer uniform will not be seen until the 
summer of 1956. 

Mr. Manon, On page 5~29 of the justifications, which we have 
inserted in the record, you show a 3-percent increase in your allowance 
figure. Is that accounted for by an increase in costs of individual 
items, or additional men in uniform? 

General Stone. Sir, that is a function of the additional number of 
people, man-years, represented by the two programs, including 
the gains figures. 

SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. Manon. With regard to subsistence in kind you show no 
increase in cost. You are asking approximately the same amount for 
next year as you asked for the current year. Why would there not 
be an increase in this item, as there is in the clothing item, and to some 
extent for the same reason? 

General Stone. Sir, on page 5-34 there is somewhat of a more 
detailed breakdown of the subsistence requirements. 

Mr. Mauon. We will insert in the record pages 5-33 and 5-34 of 
the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Military personnel—Program: Subsistence in kind 


Project: Subsistence in kind: 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1956 $214, 347, 000 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1955 214, 440, 417 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 278, 251, 182 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the procurement of subsistence supplies 
for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency and operational 
rations, losses by survey, special packing or packaging of subsistence items, and 
transportation costs; also includes the payment of meals furnished under contract 
(when approved by Headquarters USAF) at commercial facilities where the 
payment of commuted rations would create an individual hardship and/or the 
costs for establishment of a Government mess facility are prohibitive. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement is based on the number of rations required to subsist 
airmen during the fiscal year, such requirement reflecting an adjustment in work- 
ing capital for intransit and station stocks of subsistence items. The personnel 
strengths and other factors used in the computation are based on the USAF mili- 
tary personnel program, statistical surveys, and actual issue and distribution 
experience of prior fiscal years. 


Fommery of fund en ments 


| Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 19% 





Consumption requirements, Zone of Interior..............-...-..--.-.-- $111, 542, 000 | $110, 587, 000 
ee a ae eee 92, 722, 909 95, 351, 000 
een bene eaimenewe 7, 977, 884 7, 974, 00 
Additional requirements 2; 732, 000 v 

CRORE COC noob 5-50 ites ersln- eee bedeses ond. 214, 974, 793 213, 912, 00 
Adjustment in working capital for intransit and station stocks... _-__. 7 —534, 376 +-435, 000 


Net requirement 214, 440, 417 214, 247, 00 


secretariat eeremma ameter taaemeeat ener tataain ines tence initial tnnciiemieataaea attain atari nteiaanieaene a 





r 1956 
87, 000 
51, 000) 
74, 000 
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Mr. Manon. What is the explanation of the table shown on page 
5-34? sins ; 

General Stone. You will note in fiscal year 1955 there was an 
additional requirement of $2,732,000, which was for a classified project. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MoveMENtTs, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Manon. You have requested here a reduced amount for the 
program movements, permanent change of station. Of course, we 
are always glad to see reductions. 

We will insert in the record pages 5-39 to 5-45 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MmirarRY PERSONNEL—PROGRAM: MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Obligations by projects 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| | 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
} | }_ 
Direct Obligations 
| 
PCS movements of individuals. -_-..............--.---------- | $135, 154, 395 | $147, 484,664 | $138, 020, 000 
PCS movements of organized units. _______- heise a» eakecticl 5, 673, 322 | 6, 292, 092 | 5, 990, 000 
PCS movements of military personnel by Military Sea Trans- | 
port Service | 37,754, 628 35, 867, 000 | 28, 696, 000 





Total direct obligations | 178, 582, 345 | 189,643,756 | 172, 706, 000 


Reimbursable Obligations 


| 


PCS movements of individuals 292, 966 | 325, 000 325, 000 








Total reimbursable obligations, 292, 966 325, 000 | 








Wine 5 cstccutcnann cna ke __| 178,875,311 | 189,968,756 | 173, 031, 000 


Military personnel—Program: Movements, permanent change of station 


Project: PCS movements of individuals from civil life or from other military 
service to First Air Force duty station: 
I'stimated obligations fiscal year 1956-_-- - -- . $138, 020, 000 
Estimated obligations fiseal year 1955__ -- 147, 484, 664 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954_ _-- 135, 154, 395 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expense related to all PCS move- 
ments of individuals or casual groups to first Air Foree duty station, between 
Air Force duty stations, and upon separation. Includes travel of applicants in 
connection with examination and processing; assignment of individuals from other 
military services (Army, Navy, etc.) to first Air Force duty station; officer 
appointees from civil life or service academies; Reserve, Air ROTC, or Air National 
Guard officers called, recalled, or reassigned to extended active duty; reassign- 
ment within the Air Foree including SCARWAF personnel; travel to and from 
formal training courses; movement of dependents and household goods of military 
personnel authorized in connection with PCS movements. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The movements outlined below by activity are required to achieve the military 
personnel strength objective contained in the fiscal year 1956 troop program. 
The fund requirements were determined by detailed computations using average 
cost factors for mileage, dependency, household goods shipments, and contract 
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storage. A representative computation is shown on page 5-39. The following 
is a summary of travel requirements: : 

Travel of civilian applicants for enlistment, flying training, and officer candidat, 
schools from home to recruiting stations and to personnel processing facilities 
and return; travel of personnel from Air Force or other services who are applicants 
for flying training or OCS to personnel processing facilities and return: 


Fiseal year 1955: 219,091 moves 3 
Fiscal year 1956: 233,633 moves 1, 201, 000 


Travel of flying training students (officers and airmen) between flying training 
stations: 


Fiscal year 1955: 23,247 moves $2, 333, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 26,283 moves 2, 888, 000 


Travel of officers and airmen school graduates and eliminees to first duty statioy 
from technical schools, contract schools, flying training schools, and other forma! 
schools: 


Fiscal year 1955: 152,146 moves $13;°299, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 153,446 moves 14, 020, 000 


Rotation travel between major commands within the continental United State 
as directed by Headquarters, USAF: 


Fiscal year 1955: 60,457 moves $9, 965, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 61,140 moves 10, 046, 000 


Travel of: (1) Personnel from continental United States to overseas processing 
stations; (2) from port of debarkation to oversea base; (3) from oversea base to 
port of embarkation; and (4) from port of debarkation to duty station, hospital, 
school assignment, or point of separation from the service (excludes MSTS§ 
transportation costs): 


Fiscal year 1955: 325,680 moves $70, 184, 524 
Fiscal year 1956: 275,391 moves 59, 334, 000 
Officers: 29,142 at $90 (1,500 miles at $0.06) 2, 623, 000 
Wives: 23,313 at $90 (1,500 miles at $0.06) 2, 098, 000 
Children: 23,313 at $45 (1,500 miles at $0.03) 1, 049, 000 
Household goods (van) shipments: 10,630 at $450 4, 784, 000 
Household goods (rail) shipments: 10,620 at $204.80 2, 177, 000 
Packing and crating (rail): 9,325 at $375 3, 498, 000 


16, 229, 000 


Airmen: 246,249 at $90 (1,500 miles at $0.06) 22, 162, 000 
Wives: 49,249 at $90 (1,500 miles at $0.06) 4, 432, 000 
Children: 49,249 at $45 (1,500 miles at $0.03) 2, 216, 000 
Household goods (van) shipments: 20,930 at $295 6, 174, 000 
Household goods (rail) shipments: 20,931 at $128 2, 679, 000 
Packing and crating: 20, 931 at $260 5, 442, 000 


43, 105, 000 


Travel of: (1) Enlistees, reenlistees, and prior-service personnel from recruiting 
stations to indoctrination training centers, and from indoctrination training centers 
to first Air Force duty station; (2) reenlistees and prior-service personne! from 
Air Force installations or other service installations to new duty assignment sta 
tion or training school; (3) accepted aviation cadet applicants or officer candidates 
from civil life or recruiting stations to flying training or officer candidate school; 
and (4) recalled airmen reservists from home to first duty station or school: 


Fiscal year 1955: 208,206 moves $7, 936, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 216,984 moves 8, 318, 000 


Travel of newly appointed officers, recalled Reserve, Air ROTC, and National 
Guard officers, and officers transferred from another military service to first Ait 
Force duty station: 


Fiscal year 1955: 15,749 moves $3, 543, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 13,276 moves 2, 574, 000 
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Travel from indoctrination training centers to technical, flying training, and 
other formal schools including Army, Navy, and contract schools: 


Fiscal year 1955: 118,800 moves $5, 821, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 115,000 moves 5, 635, 000 


Travel of officers and airmen from other than indoctrination training to formal 
schools conducted under Air Force training programs: 


Fiscal year 1955: 10,881 moves $3, 077, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 10,192 moves 2, 780, 000 


Reassignment travel within major air command areas in the Zone of Interior 
and overseas: 


Fiscal year 1955: 111,821 moves $14, 439, 140 
Fiscal year 1956: 107,011 moves 14, 120, 000 


Travel of dependents and household goods of military personnel separating from 
the service from last Air Force station to home or point of entry into service. 
Includes travel of dependents and household goods of deceased, retired, injured, 
interned, missing, or captured military personnel: 


Fiscal year 1955: 49,562 family units $15, 787, 000 

Fiscal year 1956: 52,531 family units 17, 079, 000 
Travel of cadets between home and the Air Force Academy: 

Fiscal year 1955 

Fiscal year 1956: 345 moves 


Travel performed by military personnel at the request of other Federal agencies, 
governments, or international organizations on a reimbursable basis: 
Fiscal year 1955 $325, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 325, 000 


Estimated total obligations, fiscal year 1956 138, 345, 000 
Less: Reimbursements 325, 000 


Estimated (direct) obligations, fiscal year 1956 138, 020, 000 


Project: PCS movements of organized units: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $5, 990, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 6, 292, 092 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 5, 673, 322 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expense related to movements of 
organized units of military personnel including movement of their dependents and 
household goods. Excludes movement of organizational equipment and im- 
pedimenta. 

The number of movements as outlined below is required for the Air Force to 
adequately man and rotate its units, and rotate and deploy its military personnel 
in accordance with the fiscal year 1956 deployment program. The average costs 
utilized in determining fund requirements are based on actual costs of travel 
experienced in fiscal year 1954. The following is a summary of movements re- 
quired by activity, indicating the number of movements and the estimated 
cost (includes cost of movement of dependents and household goods). 

Movements of organized units within the continental United States: 


Fiscal year 1955: 13,415 individuals $2, 103, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 12,362 individuals 2, 112, 000 


Movements of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea areas, 
Headquarters USAF directed. Excludes MSTS transportation: 


Fiscal year 1955: 14,460 individuals $3, 383, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 13,861 individuals 3, 079, 000 


Movements of organized units to, from, between or within oversea areas, 
major command directed: 


Fiscal year 1955: 16,197 individuals 
Fiscal year 1956: 13,404 individuals 
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Project: PCS movements of military personnel by Military Sea Transport Service: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $28, 696, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 35, 867, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 37, 754, 628 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for movement via Military Sea Transport 
Service of military personnel, individuals or organizations, their dependents, 
household goods, and privately owned automobiles. 

The fund requirements were determined by applying the number of estimated 
movements to and from overseas against the rates prescribed by Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Fiseal year 1955: 248,886 moves, at $144.11 $35, 867, 000 
Fiscal year 1956: 211,329 moves, at $135.78 28, 696, 000 

Mr. Manon. Ii you have any further statement with regard to 
this matter, we would be pleased to have that. 

General Stone. For fiscal year 1956 the Air Force is requesting 
$172,706,000 to cover requirements for permanent change of station 
travel. This compares with $178,582,000 actually obligated in fiscal 
year 1954 and estimated obligations of $189,644,000 for fiscal year 
1955. Thus, with 10 percent fewer travel dollars in 1956 as compared 
with 1955, we plan to maintain a force containing an average strength 
10,000 higher than 1955 and will activate 10 more wings. This will 
be a tremendous task. 

We originally estimated we would need $184 million in PCS travel 
funds for fiscal year 1956. In December 1954, however, it became 
necessary for the Air Force to reduce its request for funds in the 
military personnel appropriation. In order to prevent a reduction 
in military man-years in the program, an area where General Hobson 
has already indicated a deficit, we applied over $9 million of the re- 
duction to the PCS travel area. Thus, we could maintain our full 
manpower program, but would have to find ways to reduce the amount 
of movement. Projected rate reductions in Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service accounted for an additional $2 million savings in the 
PCS travel program. 

At this time, we do not know specifically how to curtail travel to 
stay within the funds cited. Over the past 18 months we have carried 
out an aggressive travel economy program. All areas which generate 
travel have been examined and action has been taken to eliminate 
unnecessary travel. Some of the actions we have taken are: 

We inaugurated a policy of filling overseas requirements for some 
skilled airmen direct from the technical schools instead of levying on 
the commands, thereby eliminating one move for each requisition. 

Dependent tours in the Far East Air Force have been lengthened 
thereby reducing travel of families. 

Records of officer graduates of professional schools are studied for 
overseas vulnerability. Assignments are made direct from school 
wherever possible, thus eliminating one permanent change of station 
move per individual. Similarly, records of officer returnees are 
reviewed for school eligibility. Assignments are made direct to the 
schools when officers return from overseas rather than permit them 
to go to a Zone of Interior station and then to school. This eliminates 
one PCS move per officer. 

We require that airmen have at least 18 months ZI residence be- 
tween overseas tours unless the airman volunteers and is made avail- 
able by his command, in which case 12 months’ ZI residence is required. 
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We now require that officers and airmen have at least 18 months 
retainability before being assigned overseas instead of the 12 months 
formerly required, thus achieving a longer overseas tour. 

We have reduced the time spent at water ports of embarkation and 
ports of aerial embarkation for officers and airmen awaiting overseas 
shipment. 

Authority has been given to overseas commands to extend overseas 
tours of personnel to a maximum of 48 months, on a voluntary basis. 

A new policy has been issued authorizing voluntary application 
for a new Overseas tour from airmen currently serving overseas. 

The Air Force implemented project Native Son thus reducing the 
requirement for basic support military skills overseas with a collateral 
reduction in overseas rotation of such military skills, and finally, 

The Air Force established a new policy on concurrent travel of 
dependents to overseas areas. Concurrent travel is now automatic 
to Alaska and Panama. In other areas, airmen on an individual 
basis may request concurrent travel. If housing is available, request 
is granted. 

An examination of the PCS travel budget will show that about 84 
percent of the money requested is to cover travel which is only slightly 
susceptible to control measures. These areas which are virtually 
uncontrollable are: procurement travel associated with the gains of 
new personnel, separation travel in connection with the loss of person- 
nel upon expiration of their terms of service, training travel which is 
necessary to qualify our personnel for the complicated duties they 
will perform in our modern Air Force, and travel to move personnel 
to and from overseas. 

Breaking down this 84 percent we find that almost 53 percent of the 
total PCS travel budget for fiscal year 1956 is required to move per- 
sonnel to and from overseas including those who will move in organiza- 
tions. About 30 percent of our forces are deployed overseas. They 
must be rotated on a regular tour basis. We believe that tour lengths 
are at the maximum now, consistent with maintenance of morale 
and combat effectiveness. The remainder of the 84 percent is to cover 
procurement, separation and training travel. 

So we find that only 16 percent of our budget is required for purposes 
other than procurement, separation, training and overseas rotation 
movements. This part of the budget must cover a major portion of 
the moves required when we activate new units, moves of units 
between ZI bases, moves for compassionate reassignments, moves of 
personnel who complete fixed tours at certain ZI stations, for example, 
the statutory 4-year limit on tours in the Pentagon and finally, moves 
for necessary redistribution of personnel. 

Most of these redistribution moves themselves are generated by 
the loss of personnel. For example, a fully qualified radar mechanic 
at an aircraft control and warning site completes his term of enlist- 
ment and does not choose to reenlist. He must be replaced. We 
try to replace him with an overseas returnee or with an airman from 
the training pipeline. Considering the level of qualifications required 
in the job, however, it may be necessary to shift an airman from some 
other ZI duty station to take his place. This is a necessary redis- 
tribution of personnel move. 

Since the bulk of our travel funds are required due to the gain and 
loss cycle and overseas rotation, the problem of retention of per- 
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sonnel is intimately associated with the travel budget. Whatever 
we can do to retain our skilled personnel will be reflected in savings 
in the PCS travel budget. Also, with greater retention, a larger pro. 
portion of our personnel will remain overseas for full tours. This wil] 
yield substantial dividends in stability and reduced PCS travel 
budgets. 

At this time I would like to show you a set of charts which demon- 
strate graphically the Air Force requirement for funds for PCS travel, 

(The charts were made available to the committee.) 

General Stonse. To summarize this discussion I would like to 
present two charts, one in terms of moves and one in terms of dollars, 
These charts show comparisons of total PCS-travel for fiscal years 
1954, 1955, and 1956. 

The chart on moves by category shows at a glance the effect of the 
high personnel gains and losses of fiscal year 1955 and 1956. In 
fiscal year 1956, 48 percent of all moves will be to procure new person- 
nel and separate personnel whose terms of service expire. This 
compares with only 35 percent in fiscal year 1954. 

Moves requred to train new personnel increase while moves for 
career training of our more senior officers and airmen decline. 

Redistribution moves and overseas rotation moves decline signifi- 
cantly in fiscal year 1956 as a much greater portion of the Air Force 
PCS moves will be in connection with the gain and loss of personnel. 

The chart comparing PCS travel budgets in terms of dollars high- 
lights the percentage of the total funds required to move personnel to 
and from overseas. The percentage has declined as a greater propor- 
tion of the funds are needed to procure new personnel and separate 
personnel leaving the Air Force. 

Both of these analyses point up the difficulty involved in absorbing 
overall reductions in PCS travel. Only 11 percent of the moves and 
14 percent of the funds are used in redistribution moves. Since 
practically all other moves are dictated by the Air Force mission, 
fund reductions must be absorbed in this redistribution area. As 
pointed out previously, a substantial portion of the redistribution 
moves, themselves, are required by the personnel gain and loss cycle 
and necessary overseas rotation. 

In conclusion, the Air Force believes that the PCS travel budget 
for fiscal year 1956 is an absolute minimum statement of requirements. 
We are even uncertain, at this time, how we can carry out necessary 
moves within this budget. 

We recognize that isolated examples of unnecessary moves of 
individuals will continue to occur. This is inevitable in a force of 
almost 1 million military personnel, especially considering our world- 
wide commitments and the growing nature of the force. The Ai 
Force intends to continue to study carefully the PCS travel area to 
develop policies which will promote personnel stability and save 
travel funds. Nevertheless, we do feel that we are approaching the 
point of diminishing returns in applying reductions to this area. 
Further substantial reductions in movement can only be achieved by 
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postponing activation of units, extending overseas tours to un- 
desirable lengths or other actions not compatible with maintenance 
of high personnel morale or combat effectiveness of the Air Force. 
The greatest potential for reducing the dollar requirements for PCS 
travel lies in a higher reenlistment rate and the consequent stability 
which it will engender. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Analysis of Air Force permanent change of station moves, fiscal years 1954, 1955, 1956 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 | Fiseal year 1956 


Number nous Number ome Number 
of moves moves of moves moves of moves 


. Movement required to procure or release 
personnel: 
Moves of personnel into the Air Force- 
Moves of personnel to homes upon sep- 
aration from the Air Force 275, 175 274, 397 
. Movement required to train new personnel 
to perform a duty in the Air Force: 
Moves of personnel to and from training 
stations 5 291, > 291, 711 
. Movement required for normal career train- 
ing to raise skill levels: Moves of per- 
sonnel to and from training stations L i 13, 210 
’, Movement required as result of fixed tour 
policy in overseas areas: Moves of indi- 
viduals to and from overseas (except those 
in organizations) 335, 014 . [ 275, 391 
). Movement required to deploy units: 
Moves of personnel in units at 34, 564 \ . 39, 627 
I. Movement required to redistribute Air 
Force personnel to support Air Force 
missions: Moves of personnel 144, 105 ; \ 168, 151 
Examples: 
(1) Replace personnel who separate and 
other trained replacement is not available 
in the training pipeline. 
(2) Replace personnel who go overseas 
and other trained replacement is not avail- 
able in the pipeline. 
G), Move personnel into units being acti- 
vated. 
(4) Compassionate reassignments. 


100.0 |1, 565, 145 100. 0 |1, 526, 380 
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Analysis of Air Force permanent change of station budgets, fiscal years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 





ne, 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | _Per- 


year 1954 year 1955 | year 1956 ‘i ‘ 
a 


a 





. Movement required to procure or release 
personnel: 
Moves of personnel into the Air Force $9, 498 : $12, 579 $12, 118 
Moves of personnel to homes upon sep- 
aration from the Air Force 16, 366 k 15, 787 ; 17, 079 | 
. Movement required to train new personnel 
to perform a duty in the Air Force: 
Moves of personnel to and from training 
CI ens ce penn asypoas wrap eenenia 14, 176 ; 20, 412 .8 | 21,204 
. Movement required for normal career | 
training to raise skill levels: Moves of 
personnel to and from training stations-_-- 4, 925 ; 4,118 | » 4,119 | 
. Movement required as result of fixed tour 
policy in overseas areas: Moves of indi- 
viduals to and from overseas (except 
those moving in organizations) ._.___._- 106, 926 106, 052 88, 030 
. Movement required to deploy units: 
Moves of personnel in units 5, 673 3. 4 6, 292 3. 5, 990 
Movement required to redistribute Air 
Force personnel to support Air Force | 
missions: Moves of personnel caida 21,018 ‘ 24, 404 2. 24, 166 
Examples: 

(1) Replace personnel who sepa- 
rate and other trained replacement 
is not available in the training 
pipeline. 

(2) Replace personnel who go 
overseas and other trained replace- 
ment is not available in the pipe- 
line. 

(3) Move personnel into units 
being activated. 

(4) Compassionate reassign- 
ments. 








j 
— 
| 


178,582 | 100.0 | 189, 644 | | 172,706} 100.0 
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Mr. Manon. Under the last program of “Other costs,’’ you have 
listed the apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped 
military prisoners, and payment of authorized donations; as well as 
mortgage insurance, interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits, 
and death gratuities. 

We will insert in the record page 5—46 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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MiILiItTaRY PERSONNEL 


Obligations by project 





cnt) | 1985, esti- 1956, esti- 
1954, actual mate mate 
(1) 2) (3) | (4) 


Direct Obligations 


Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped mili- | 

tary prisoners, and payment of authorized donations $1, 559, 174 $1, 698, 000 | $1, 854, 000 
MOPTONEG TINO oii 55 oo bs nn pose gece a nwo nscncregeess=| 0 | 779, 000 2, 000, 000 
Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits_--_.-...--..-- 395, 000 | 799, 000 | 793, 000 
Death gratuities 4, 397, 755 | 3, 815, 000 | 





Total direct obligations | 6, 351, 929 7, 091, 000 


| 

Reimbursable Obligations | 

Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped mili- 
tary prisoners, and payment of authorized donations.--.- <oel 





Total reimbursable obligations . 250, 826 300, 000 


Total obligations | 6, 02, 75: 7: 





APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS AND ABSENTEES 


Mr. Manon. With regard to ‘Apprehension of Air Force deserters, 
absentees, escaped military prisoners and payment of authorized 
donations,” we will insert in the record page 5-47 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Military personnel—Program: Oiher costs 


Project: Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped military 
prisoners, and payment of authorized donations: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956__ ____ $1, 854, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiseal year 1955_—_-___ Cie i 1, 698, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 a 1, 559, 174 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for expenses in connection with the appre- 
hension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners and for their 
delivery to the control of the Department of Defense including cost of subsistence 
furnished during the period an enlisted member is detained in civil confinement 
for safekeeping when so requested by military authority, costs of rewards and 
reimbursements for expenses incurred (not to exceed $25 in either case), cost of 
transportation, lodging and subsistence of a guard sent in pursuit of member; 
payment of donations not exceeding $25 to each prisoner upon his release from 
confinement under courts-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge, 
and donations not exceeding $25 to each person discharged for fraudulent eulist- 
ment, 


59565—55——52 
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Mr. Manon. You are requesting an additional appropriation of 
about 9 percent for the apprehension of Air Force deserters and go 
forth. I wish you would explain that situation to us. 

General Srons. The funds requested under this project are based 
on a uniform policy for the administration of absentees and deserters 
as outlined by the Department of Defense for all services. This policy 
provides that persons or agencies apprehending and detaining or 
delivering absentees or deserters to military control will be rewarded 
or reimbursed as follows: (a) Payment of a reward of $15 for the 
apprehension and detention of absentees, deserters, or escaped 
military prisoners until the military authorities take them under 
control; (b) payment of a reward of $25 for the apprehension and 
delivery to military control of absentees, deserters, or escaped military 
prisoners; (c) under circumstances where persons or agencies who 
apprehend and/or return absentees and deserters to military control 
may not be paid a reward, reimbursement for reasonable and actual 
expenses may be made not to exceed $25; and (d) payments of rewards 
or reimbursement of expenses as above will be charged to the pay 
account of the absentee or deserter returned. 

This project covers travel of airmen incident to their apprehension 
and return and the travel of guards in connection with the appre- 
hension and return of Air Force absentees. Expenditure for travel of 
airmen is charged against the individual. 

This project also covers costs of authorized donations to airmen who 
will be discharged from the Air Force under conditions other than 
honorable, upon release from the United States disciplinary barracks, 
and those who are discharged from the Air Force due to fraudulent 
enlistments. 

The fiscal year 1956 fund requirement represents an increase of 
$156,000 over the estimate for fiscal year 1955. This increase is neces- 
sary to provide for the larger number of apprehensions in support of 
the higher strength planned for fiscal year 1956. 

Provision has also been made for an estimated increase in the 
number of fraudulent enlistment discharges entitled to authorized 
donations due to a larger number of nonprior service enlistments 
planned for fiscal year 1956. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to make special reference to the $2 million 
which you are requesting for mortgage insurance. Of course, we will 
place in the record page 5—49 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Military personnel—Program: Other costs 


Project: Mortgage insurance: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Section 124, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, the Housing Act of 1954, aids in 
providing homes for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and their 
families through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed to assist 
such members in financing the construction or purchase of homes, and provides 
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that mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured by FHA will be paid by the 
Air Force during the period of ownership by the service member out of appropria- 
tions available for military pay and allowances. 

This law became effective on November 1, 1954, and on the basis of our very 
limited experience, fiscal year 1956 requirements are estimated as follows: 


14,200 officers, at $50 
95,800 airmen, at $50 


Mr. Manon. Will you tell us about this mortgage insurance pro- 
cram? In fiscal year 1954 there was no such program. In the 
current year of 1955 we had an appropriation of $779,000. 

General Stone. Public Law 560, 83d Congress, Housing Act of 
1954, aids in providing homes for members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States and their families through a system of FHA mort- 
gage insurance especially designed to assist such members in financing 
the construction or purchase of homes. The principal advantages 
which accrue to a service member are: 

Under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, FHA, mort- 
gazes may be insured by FHA when the maximum ratio of loan to 
value does not exceed 95 percent of the FHA appraised value of the 
property and in no case exceeds $17,100. 

Mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured by FHA will be 
paid by the Commander, Air Force Finance Center, during the period 
of ownership by the service member out of appropriations available 
for pay and allowances. 

Since the public law was not enacted until August 2, 1954, of this 
fiscal year payments for mortgage insurance for servicemen were first 
authorized in fiscal year 1955. Implementing instructions were issued 
to the field in November 1954. It is only since that time that mili- 
tary personnel have received the benefits of this legislation. 

Members of the Air Force may be issued certificates if they meet 
the following requirements: 

1. Currently serving on active duty; 

2. Have served on active duty in any of the Armed Forces more 
than 2 years (not necessarily continuous) ; and 

3. Certify that they require housing. Certificates will not be 
issued to members ordered to active duty for training purposes only. 


INTEREST ON PERSONNEL DEPOSITS 


Mr. Manon. On page 5-50 of the justifications you make reference 
to interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits. The estimate 
for fiscal year 1955 is greater than the estimate for fiscal year 1956. 
Is that.a normal situation, or what does that mean? 

General Stone. Sir, in fiscal year 1955 we used the 2.7 percent 
factor as regards participation of airmen in this soldier’s deposit 
program, whereas in 1956 we are using a 2.58 percent factor, a lower 
factor based upon some more recent tabulations we have gotten from 
the finance people. 

Mr. Manon. I call your attention to this portion of the justification 
on page 5—50: 

Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program, withdraw 


deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 
285,146 airmen will separate from the Air Force during fiscal year 1956, of whom 
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2.58 percent, or 7,357, will be participants in the savings program. The experj- 
ence rate of average interest payment is $107.84 per man. Computation of fung 
requirement is as follows: 


And then you give that figure. 

General Stone. The $793,000 requested under this project js 
$6,000 less in fiscal year 1956 than the estimate for fiscal year 1955. 
This reduction is made possible by (1) lower estimate of the percentage 
of airmen who participate in the program, and (2) lower number of 
airmen separating from the Air Force during fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record page 5-50 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Military personnel—program: Other costs 


Project: Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of interest at the rate of 
4 percent per annum on any sum not less than $5 which is on deposit in an indi- 
vidual airman’s deposit account for a period of 6 months or longer, as authorized 
by the Revised Statutes 1306, 22 Statute 456, section 1, act of March 3, 1883, 
and section 2, act of December 18, 1942. 

Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program withdraw 
deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 285,146 
airmen will separate from the Air Force during fiscal year 1956, of whom 2.58 
percent, or 7,357, will be participants in the savings program. The experience 
rate of average interest payment is $107.84 per man. Computation of fund 
requirement is as follows: 


7,008 airmen, etRiGiG, 2:ihi. tesa sie seth deen wes «tes. bates $793, 000 


DEATH GRATUITIES 


Mr. Manon. With regard to death gratuities we will insert in the 
record page 5-51 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Military personnel—Program: Other costs 


Project: Death gratuities: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956____---- 
Fstimated obligations, fiscal vear 1955_ 
Actual obligations, fiseal year 1954____-_- 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of death gratuities to 
beneficiaries of deceased military personnel as authorized by law. Death gratuity 
is composed of basic pay, flying pay, if applicable, and overseas pay, if applicable. 

Based on the most recent mortality rates as applied against the programed 
man-years of personnel on flying status and nonflying status, it is estimated the 
fund requirement will be as follows: 


884 officer decedents, at $2,805.22 ea i ‘ __ $2, 480, 000 
1,763 enlisted decedents at $860.73 see t) be : 1, 517, 000 
63 aviation cadet decedents at $655.00_ - i ee 41, 000 


"4. 038, 000 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I am not sure that the record and the statements 
show the extent to which these funds provided for the current fiscal 
year have been obligated. What are your obligation figures? Have 
you put them in any of these statements? 

General BoGcart. No, sir; but I have them here. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement as to obligations on 
these five programs? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would be helpful to us. 

(The following was submitted:) 


Funds available for obligation and obligations during fiscal year 1955 


E | . Gross obliga- 
f | Total available : 

Budget programs ‘cation | tions, July— | 

| for obligation | January 


Percent 
obligated 


Pay and allowances $2, 869, 973, 160 | $1, 701, 268,043 59.3 
Individual clothing " 80, 228, 000 48, 351, 957 60.3 
Subsistence in kind. ____ : 374, 440, 417 224, 103, 789 59.9 
Movements, permanent change of station 189, 968, 756 105, 376, 400 55.5 
Other costs 7, 391, 000 3, 289, 000 44.5 





1 3, 522, 001, 333 2, 082, 389, 189 59. 1 





1 Composed of: 
eS REE ae ae eee ee eee ee dwicdcwsczasuvcd Gayeee eee, O00 
Anticipated reimbursements 164, 018, 000 
Cash transfer 396, 600 


882, 733 
3, 522, 001, 333 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we thank you for your appearance and 
for your helpfulness. We will adjourn and resume our hearing 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

General Stone. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 16, 1955, 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. W. S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR PERSONNEL PLAN. 
NING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM E. HALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF For 
RESERVE FORCES, CHIEF OF STAFF, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE. 
MENT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) . 

COL. R. J. AHERN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. A. J. BOUCK, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN. 
NING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. J. D. MORGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, DIRECTORATE 
OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSON- 
NEL 

COL. WALTER CLARK, DEPUTY FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS, OF. 
FICE, ASSISTANT FOR PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAIN. 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. R. F. FISHER, CHIEF, ROTC BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF PER- 
SONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. J. G. MERRELL, CHIEF OF PLANS AND PROGRAMS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING 

CAPT. E. L. THOMPSON, PLANS AND PROGRAMS DIVISION, RESERVE 
SECTION 

LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CONSTRUC- 
TION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

HERBERT E. SUFIT, CHIEF, RESERVE BRANCH, MILITARY PEBR- 
SONNEL AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

CHARLES L. DAVIS, BUDGET ANALYST, RESERVE BRANCH, MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

COL. L. G. GROSSMITH, CHIEF OF PLANS AND POLICY GROUDP, 
DIRECTORATE OF THE BUDGET 


Amounts available for obligation 


— 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1954 1955 1956 


Appropriation or estimate 

Unobligated balance brought forward 

Transferred from ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force,’’ 
pursuant to Public Law 458. 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. 


Obligations incurred 
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Obligations by activities 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Description 1954 1955 1956 


1. Reserve personnel $11, 183,200 | $21, 081.000 $31, 453, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates 11, 696, 052 9, 606, 000 8, 547, 000 


Obligations incurred 22, 879, 252 | 30, 687, 000 40, 000, 000 
Obligations by objects 


Object classification Actas, 


01 Personal services (military) $18, 552, 209 
02 Travel 1, 499, 186 
(8 Supplies and materials 2, 827, 857 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1954 1955 1956 


Obligated balance brought forward $1, 830, 725 
Adjustment in obligations of — year 264, 348 
Obligations incurred during the year 22, 879, 252 


24, 974, 325 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 6, 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures 21, 053, 969 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations. 





Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. This morning I believe 
we will take up the appropriation for Reserve personnel. 
General Bogart. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record page 7-21 of the justifica- 
tions. 


(The information is as follows:) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Summary of obligations by program 


Title 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Direct Obligations 


70 | Reserve personnel $11, 183,200 | $21,081,000 | $31, 453, 000 
70 | Reserve officer candidates 9, 606, 000 8, 547, 000 


Total obligations 22, 879, 252 30, 687, 000 40, 000, 000 


_ Mr. Manon. General Bogart, how do you desire to present this 
item? 
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FUNDS REQUIRED FOR 1955 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 
proceed with the consideration of our appropriation for Reserve per. 
sonnel. If I may I should like to remind the committee that prior to 
1954 this was a 2-year appropriation. Beginning with fiscal year 1954 
it has been a 1-year appropriation. However, there were unobligated 
carryovers into fiscal year 1954 which are shown on page 7-17, the first 
of the green sheets. 

If you will note the 1954 column, our appropriation was $149 
million, and we had an unobligated balance brought forward of $14- 
294,246. 

At the bottom of the page you will note we had an unobligated bal- 
ance for the 1953-54 program of $6 million which lapsed. 

I would also like to remind the committee, if you will please refer 
to page 7-2, that in the 1955 estimate our appropriation was $28 
million. Toward the close of the congressional hearings last year it 
became apparent to the Air Force that our Reserve program was pro- 
ceeding much better than we had anticipated, and it appeared that 
we would perhaps be short of funds in fiscal year 1955 on the basis of 
the $28 million which we had requested for this appropriation. The 
Congress therefore authorized the Air Force to transfer from other 
annual appropriations available to the Air Force up to $5 million into 
this appropriation, if necessary, during fiscal year 1955. 

You will note that we carry a net adjustment figure of $2,687,000 
in this appropriation now which is reserved for transfer from our 
maintenance and operations appropriation. Our estimate at. this 
time is $30,687 ,000 as our obligational requirement for fiscal year 1955. 

On the basis of our experience to date we are carrying an availability 
of $30,687,000. As of January we had obligated $15.9 million and 
we are estimating an obligation from the Ist of February to the 30th 
of June of $14.8 million, for a total obligational estimate of $30.7 
million in this appropriation. In other words, we feel that we will 
require this amount of $30,687,000 by June 30 of this year for the 
Reserve personnel appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, our principal witness in this area is Brig. Gen. 
William S. Stone, Deputy Director, Personnel Planning, in the Office, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Headquarters, United States Ar 
Force. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General Stone. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Stone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Reserve personnel appropriation provides funds for pay and 
allowances, travel, subsistence, and clothing for the Air Force Reserve 
and the Air Force ROTC programs. The total appropriation request 
for fiscal year 1956 is $40 million, of which $31,453,000 is for the Air 
Force Reserve and $8,547,000 for the Air Force ROTC. 

The first part of the statement pertains to the Air Force Reserve 
program. 

AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The purpose of the Reserve program is to provide trained units and 
personnel to expand the active force when necessary. It is an im- 
portant and essential component of the total air power of the country. 
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The achievements of Reserve units and personnel in the recent con- 
flict in Korea are too fresh in our minds to require repetition.. Eighty 
percent of the officers now on active duty are Reserve officers. It is 
obvious that we could not continue to build toward a 137-wing force 
or even carry out our current mission without these officers. We are 
vitally interested in not only continuing, but improving and expand- 
ing the Reserve training program to maintain the necessary reserve of 
skills. The funds requested in this appropriation will be used for this 
purpose. ; 

The Reserve training program is divided into two parts, the unit 
program and the individual program. 


UNIT TRAINING PROGRAM 


In the unit training program, the reservists are organized into tacti- 
cal and support units. The officer or airman trains in a specific job 
in a specific unit with which he will serve when his unit is called to 
active duty. Further, these units are earmarked for service with a 
particular active command in case of mobilization. The active com- 
mands provide the training directives, and participate in the super- 
vision of training of the units slated to join them. Thus, our Reserve 
units will be kept current at all times on the latest developments in 
the Air Force. It also permits them to learn to function as com- 
ponents of their parent commands. This will reduce training lead 
time to the minimum in case they are called to active duty. 

The table which follows shows the number of units, as well as the 
number of officers and airmen we plan to have in training in this pro- 
gram at the end of fiscal years 1955 and 1956. Personnel affiliated 
with this program are authorized 48 inactive duty training drills and 
15 days’ active duty for pay in each fiscal year. 

(The table is as follows:) 


Number of unit Total officers Total airmen 





| ‘tt 2 | a ft | 71. 4 
1956 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


| 
Combat training units | | 19 | 3,112} 3,770 , 685 5,918 | 10,325 16, 225 
Flying training units___.___- j 5 6 | 1,213] 1,730 | 2,205] 2,540; 4,620| 6,935 
Combat support units. ____- 334 500 625 666 | 2,060 5, 135 
Replacement training 
squadrons. __........_.__- 425 760 


4, 659 6, 425 8, 365 


9,124 | 17,005 28, 295 
| 





General Stonr. During the first half of fiscal year 1955, the number 
of units in this program increased from 34 to 54. Total assigned 
strength has gone up about 4,300. This is an increase of over 31 per- 
cent in strength in 6 months. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


In the individual training program the reservist is trained to become 
more proficient in his military occupational specialty. He is trained 
as an individual, however, and not as a member of a specific Air 
Force Reserve tactical or support unit. In case of mobilization, these 
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individuals will be required to augment present commands, or to 
replace active-duty personnel lost to commands by transfer or attrition, 

The individual training program will be conducted through Air 
Reserve centers, through the mobilization assignment and mobiliza- 
tion designation programs, through the schools program, and finally, 
the extension course institute. 

The mobilization assignment and mobilization designation programs 
are designed to train individuals who will be assigned upon mobiliza- 
tion to fill specific jobs in active commands. These reservists will be 
used to augment the staffs assigned on M-day or they will replace 
active duty personnel who must be shifted to other assignments. 
This training is administered through on-the-job training by the com- 
mands to which the people are assigned. The training objective is to 
prepare them to move into their assigned jobs immediately. 

The mobilization assignee is required to participate in at least 20 of 
the scheduled 24 inactive-duty drills and 15 days’ active duty in each 
fiscal year. He receives pay for 12 of the inactive duty drills and all 
15 days of his active duty. WectGans are those mobilization assignee 
officers who are assigned to the Selective Service System for training. 
They are authorized 48 inactive duty drills and 15 days of active duty 
for pay each fiscal year. 

The mobilization designee is a reservist, whose past military 
experience or present civilian occupation is so comparable to the 
assignment which he will o¢cupy in the event of mobilization, that 
he may fill that position with a minimum of training. Mobilization 
designees are scheduled to perform 15 days of active duty in a pay 
status. They must also accomplish on-the-job inactive duty training 
in a nonpay status to maintain familiarity with Air Force procedures 
and retain their affiliation. 

The Air Reserve centers train officers and airmen in classrooms and 
shops rather than on the job as in the mobilization assignee and 
designee programs. This training is not necessarily conducted at 
flying fields. In many cases, the centers are located in the business 
districts of metropolitan areas convenient to the work places or homes 
of the reservists. Training is not always conducted by active duty 
Air Force personnel. If it is more effective and economical, the 
training is conducted by civilian contract. This program is carefully 
controlled by the Air Force to insure that courses are given in those 
skill areas which will be required by the active force in case of mobiliza- 
tion. It is planned that 109 Air Reserve centers will be in operation 
by the end of fiscal year 1956. ; 

cers and airmen who receive their training through the Ar 
Reserve centers in a pay status are authorized 24 inactive drills and 
15 days’ active duty, all for pay each year. Training is also provided 
at these centers for Reserve officers and airmen in a nonpay status. 

The table which follows shows the number of officers and airmen 
who will be training in the mobilization assignment, mobilization 
designation, and the paid portion of the Air Reserve center programs 
at the end of fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

(The table is as follows:) 
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Officers Airmen 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | F 
1954 1955 1956 1954 


Air Reserve training center. 
Mobilization assignee 
Mobilization designee... .---- 


Total 


General Stone. During the first half of fiscal year 1955, total 
assigned strength in the 3 programs shown in the table above has in- 
creased from 12,400 to 23,300. This is an increase of over 87 percent 
in strength in 6 months. I should like to remark that I feel a gain of 
87 percent in 6 months is a very significant gain. 

The school program is designed to train selected reservists at active 
Air Force schools. Courses vary in length from 15-day refresher to 
300-day residence courses. Reservists are called to active duty for 
training When they attend these schools. In fiscal year 1956 we plan 
to send 3,250 officers and 1,450 airmen to these courses. 

The extension course institute program provides training for 
Reserve officers and airmen by means of correspondence courses. 
They may or may not be engaged in any other type of Reserve training 
program. We estimate that 35,000 officers and 9,700 airmen who are 
not on active duty will receive training through the extension course 
institute in fiscal year 1956. No pay or allowances are provided 
reservists under this program. 

The estimated cost of the Air Force Reserve program for fiscal 
year 1956 is $31,453,000. Estimates of fund requirements are based 
upon anticipated strength, participation rates and average salaries. 
The higher cost of the 1956 program when compared with fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 reflects the continued increase in numbers of paid 
personnel participating in the Air Force Reserve program. 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


The Air Force ROTC program has been reoriented toward the 
flying officer requirements of the active Air Force. The 1956 grad- 
uating class which entered Air Science III which is the junior year of 
college in the fall of 1954 will provide the numbers of fying training 
applicants necessary to meet the procurement needs of the active 
force from this source during fiscal year 1957. 

The programed enrollments in the AFROTC for fiscal year 1956 
are shown in. the following table. 

(The table is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1956 (estimated) 


eo 
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Summer camp 


Students for 17 days in July 1955__._........-...-..------------ ~os' 8000 
Students for 28 days in July and August 1955 2, 200 
Students for 13 days in June 1956 7, 000 
Man-days in camp 288, 600 

General Stonn. The programed enrollments in air science IJ, III. 
and IV are based upon current enrollments and attrition. Air science 
I enrollment is based upon estimated freshman input. 

The output from the June 1956 graduating class will be: 
Flying training 5, 500 | Veterans 
Nonrated, technical 960 
Nonrated, nontechnical 
Chaplain trainees 

The estimated cost of the ROTC program for fiscal year 1956 is 
$8,547,000. These funds provide for subsistence and uniforms re- 
quired in the institutional phases, and for summer camp training 
requirements. The ROTC training courses place major emphasis on 
airmanship and leadership. These courses have been designed to 
stimulate an increased interest in flying and the enrollment results in 
the fall of 1954 prove their effectiveness. 


SUMMARY 


Last year we stated that the Reserve recruiting trends indicated 
that we might need additional funds for fiscal year 1955 as General 
Bogart pointed out earlier. In recognition of this need, the Congress 
authorized a transfer during that fiscal year of up to $5 million from 
other appropriations of the Air Force. The favorable trends are 
continuing. We expect to end fiscal year 1955 with about 14,000 
more paid participating reservists than were programed in the 1955 
budget estimate. The extra gains are attributable to a better aircraft 
and facilities support picture, and the popularity of the improved 
training program of the Air Reserve centers. Our current fiscal year 
1955 program is estimated to cost $2,687,000 more than the budget 
estimate of $28 million submitted last year. 

In conclusion, the Air Force is requesting a total of $40 million in 
the Reserve personnel appropriation for fiscal year 1956. These 
funds will be used to support a growing Air Force Reserve program and 
an Air ROTC program designed to produce officers needed in the 
137-wing force. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may so suggest, the first several pages of the 
budget book covering the appropriation introduction give the basis 
upon which the mathematical computations of this budget are made. 
I think if I could run through them quickly I might give a general 
indication as to just how we approach the problem, which might be of 
help to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about these introductory sheets? 

General Stone. The first 20 pages, I believe, of the budget book. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. All right. We will insert a number of those pages i 
the record at this point. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Appropriation introduction 


| 

| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1954, 1955, 1956, 

actual 

| 

| 
a 

| 

| 


Detail 
estimate | estimate 


(2) | (3) 


(1) (4) 


Appropriation or estimate - - - - = $14, 900,000 | $28, 000,000 $40, 000, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) .-----.------.--.--- 7, 979, 252 2, 687, 000 | --- feo se 
Total direct obligations 22, 879, 252 30, 687, 000 40, 000, 000 
| 





Provides for pay and allowances, travel, subsistence and clothing requirements 
incident to training and instruction of Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
students, Air Force Reserve personnel. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE STATEMENT 


The United States Air Force Reserve long-range program is designed to provide 
trained units and individuals to augment regular Air Force organizations and 
activities consistent with mobilization requirements. The Air Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program is designed to produce qualified junior officers for the 
Regular Air Force and the Air Force Reserve with particular emphasis on the 
flying aspect of the Air Force requirement for junior officers. 

The Air Force Reserve training program is designed to give initial training to 
military personnel, to maintain previously acquired skills as well as upgrading in 
the career field. 

The personnel projections used in this estimate are based on an analysis by 
program element of the procurement capabilities of the Air Force as already 
demonstrated, particularly in more recent months. The paid Air Force Reserve 
strength has increased from 23,318 to 35,849 between July 1 and November 30, 
1954. This represents an average gain in excess of 2,500 per month. Based on 
the gains already experienced and the current strength, the end fiscal year 1955 
strength of 49,525 and end fiscal year 1956 strength of 74,535 are within the 
capability of achievement by the Air Force. 

During the period from July 1 through November 30, 1954, the Reserve officer 
strength increased from 13,043 to 21,439. In accordance with currently computed 
requirements, the end fiscal year 1955 strength has been estimated at 28,515 and 
the end fiscal year 1956 at 38,055. The rate of gains during fiscal year 1955 is 
not projected into fiscal year 1956 as the officer strength in some program elements 
will be very near the authorization and recruiting into these program elements 
will decline accordingly. 

The airmen strength increased from 10,275 to 14,410 during the first 5 months 
of fiseal year 1955. The projected end fiscal year 1955 airmen strength of 21,010 
considers the recent experience as well as the implementation on January 1, 1955, 
of a program to selectively assign to paid Reserve program elements those Reserve 
airmen being released from active duty who have an obligated Reserve status 
pursuant to law. The selective assignment of obligated reservists to paid Reserve 
program elements will have major significance in fiscal year 1956 during which 
time over 100,000 Reserve airmen with an obligated Reserve status will be 
released from active duty. The end fiscal year 1956 Reserve airmen strength 
s estimated at 36,480. 

The requirement of an annual 15-day active-duty training tour for all Reserve 
personnel assigned to the Air Reserve units (general) with training designations 
and for mobilization designees is also provided. However, this estimate provices 
only for the capability of achieving this training of personnel assigned to these 
categories. This training is necessary to achieve an immediate mobilization 
capabilitv of skilled personnel for specific joks. 

The Reserve school training program reflects the technical training requirement 
brought akout by the conversion of Air Reserve table of organization units (i. e., 
flying wings and combat support units) to modern equipment. The quotas in- 
cluded in the school program are based on projected skill authorization, modified 
to reflect the capability of attendance at service schools by the personnel assigned 
to the units. This training is necessary to achieve the mobilization capability 
required of the table of organization units. 
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The Air Force Reserve overall strength is as follows: 


1954 actual, | 1954 actual, | 1955 planned, | 1956 plann, 
beginning end end end a“ 


7, 519 13, 043 28, 515 38, 055 
6, 214 10, 275 21, 010 36, 4%) 


ieeeieipsaenplesletiend diiemmeceecne 
23, 318 49, 525 74, 835 


The program is based on 48 paid drills for personnel assigned to Air Reserye 
table of organization units, 24 paid drills for Air Reserve unit (specialist) persop. 
nel, and 12 paid drills for mobilization assignees. 

Organizationally, the Reserve program will be composed of the following types 
of activities: 

(a) Flying units. 

(b) Support units. 

(c) Individuals assigned to Air Reserve units, mobilization assignees and 
mobilization designees. 

Funds are provided for pay and allowances, travel, and uniform requirement: 
for officers and airmen, and for subsistence requirements for airmen, for those 
personnel of the above elements authorized to participate in active or inactive 
duty training in a paid status. In addition, funds are included in this budget 
estimate for pay and allowances, and travel, in connection with 15-day active 
duty tours for selected mobilization designees and for personnel assigned to Air 
Reserve training units (general and professional). 


AIR RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


A corollary to the Air Force Reserve progresn is the Air Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. The mission of the AROTC is to develop in prospective college 
graduates the qualities of leadership and other attributes essential for their pro- 
gressive advancement to positions of increasing responsibility as commissioned 
officers, and to prepare them for assignment to specific duties in the Regular 
Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard. 

The Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program which will be conducted 
during fiscal year 1956, is summarized as follows: 


Beginning Endin Average 
strength strengt strength 


50, 000 55, 00 
26, 300 28, 7) 
8, 890 9, 62) 
6, 825 7, 1 


Uniforms are provided either in kind to the student, or by commutation in liew 
of uniforms to the institution. Payment of commutation in lieu of subsistenc 
will be at the rate of 90 cents per day for an average yearly number of 9,620 
first year and 7,160 second year advanced students. A summer encampment 0! 
28 days’ duration is provided for all students after completion of Air Science III. 
Travel to and from camp, subsistence and clothing while at camp, and pay at the 
rate of $2.60 per day per cadet is provided for that portion of the encampment 
occurring during fiscal year 1956. 


General Srons. On page 7-2 there are indicated the amounts of 
direct obligations associated with fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 
There is an increasing trend from $22 million in 1954 to $40 million 
in 1956. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, OBLIGATIONS, AND STRENGTH DATA 


Mr. Manon. At this point I wish you would place in the record the 
amount of funds which has been requested from year to year by the Air 
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. 
Force for the Reserve program, since the Air Force was a separate 
service. 

General Sronz. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I should like to have the amount of funds requested, 
the amount of funds utilized each year, and the amount of funds not 
obligated each year. You can fix up a little table. 

General Stones. I will submit that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The truth is, I believe, that possibly without any 
exception Congress has always given the Air Force for its Reserve 
program every penny it has requested, because Congress has been 
very much interested in stimulating interest in the Reserve program. 
In order to get that picture before us at a given point that would be 
helpful. 

Cone Strong. Yes, sir. I believe that the table, when we put 
it in the record, will show a change in trend that has taken place 
during fiscal year 1955. In past years we have overestimated our 
capability to get Reserve participation. In fiscal year 1955 we have 
had a sizable increase in the participation in the Reserve. This is 
the first year in which we have come close to using the money that 
was authorized. We used the entire $28 million which was appro- 
priated and had to dip into the $5 million allowed under the trans- 
ferability feature. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but that is a departure from the usual rule. 

General Stone. It certainly is and we are happy to see it take place. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt let me ask this: How 
much more than the yearly appropriations did you have in mind? 
It occurred to me in that same table it would be helpful if we could 
have the number of participants and also the actual obligation or 
expenditure, whichever would better reflect the actual effective partici- 
pation in the program. 

Mr. Manon. You can insert this additional data. 

General Stone. Yes, sir; that will be included. 

Phe Manon. Put it in a table or otherwise, whichever way you 
esire. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

(The following table was submitted :) 


Funds made available by Congress for Air Force Reserve and Air Force ROTC 
fiscal years 1950-56 


Fiscal years 


1950 1951 | 1952 1953 


Total available for obli- 


gation 2 $25, 166, 757|$39, 818, : 911, 256|$35, 637, 478/ $28, 898, 
.| 25, 166, 757} 29, 949, 744| 19, 109, 714| 21, 634, 571) 


Air Force Reserve: 
Planned average | 
strength 67, 512 68, 627 20, 758 33, 834; 


Actual average 
| 42, 690) 6, 931 11, 156! 17, 163 | 61, 722 








_ _ Strength 
Air Force ROTC: | 

53,000, 111, 366 141, 400 142, 600) 740) 109, 050 
47, 705 61, 723! 114, 277 146, 105, 125, 317 109, 050 


43, 843 
Planned enrollment. 63, 000 
ns I FU DAG BS i Ae tis ks AS 5) 0 BR bg 


Actual enrollment 
' Estimated. 


* Includes transfers, amount appropriated, and prior year balances available for obligation, adjusted for 
comparability, 
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PARTICIPATION IN RESERVE PROGRAM 


General Srons. The increasing amounts of money involved in the 
succeeding fiscal years are directly attributable to the participation 
rate and the number of man-years associated with the program, 
As an example, in fiscal year 1954 there were 123,000 man-year 
involved, as against 161,000 in fiscal year 1956. 

On page 7-4—and incidentally, the intervening material has bee, 
covered generally in my statement—is a schedule for fiscal year 
1954, 1955, and 1956 of the total Air Force Reserve paid strengths aj 
end of year, which again indicates the growth in the participation rate 

We ended fiscal year 1954 with 23,318 paid reservists participating, 
and we expect to end this fiscal year with 49,525, a growth of 11) 
percent in 1 fiscal year, which we think is very fine. 

At this point I should like to indicate what our overall requirement 
is in the Reserve structure. In accordance with Air Force war plans 
there is a requirement for 349,000 reservists total, of which 101,000 
will be in the National Guard and 247,000 in the Reserve program, 
about which I am speaking today. Against that requirement of 247. 
000 we have at the present time 32,000 officers who are actually in the 
paid program and who are participating actively. In addition to 
that we have 75,000 officers who are volunteer longtime reservists and 
who participate sufficiently to maintain their status as ective re- 
servists. The total officers we have in the program, therefore, is 
107,000. Likewise we have a total of 122,000 participating volunteer 
airmen reservists. 

Now up until the present time we have had only a very few people 
leaving active duty who have an 8-year Reserve obligation. However, 
in the next fiscal years we will have more. By end of 1956 we will 
have a total of voluntary participating reservists and obligated 
reservists of 390,000 against our requirement for 349,000. As the 
years go by the number of obligated people will increase. 

We skip now to page 7-6. On that page is shown a chart indicating 
the beginning and end strength of our Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
It is upon those figures that the budget is based. 

The budget provides for uniforms in kind or commutation in liew 
of uniforms to the institution. It also provides for the travel and 
subsistence of people in the ROTC program, and the pay of $2.60 
a day while in summer camp. They get 90 cents a day for commute- 
tion in lieu of subsistence. 

The strengths upon which this whole budget is built are in the 
ensuing tables I through V. 

On page 7-7 we have the Air Force Reserve program end strengths 
by program elements. You will note on the left-hand side of the page 
we have the program elements; Air Force Reserve combat training 
centers, Air Force Reserve flying training centers, replacement trail- 
ing squadrons, support units, mobilization assignee people who are 
assigned to Selective Service, the Air Reserve unit program, and then 
finally the mobilization assignee program in general. 

On the next page we show the average man-year figures associated 
with the strengths shown on the previous table. You will note 
horizontally at the top of that table there are the same categories 
of people that I indicated. Below each there is an A, B, or C, Those 
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letters indicate the number of drills for which these people are paid 
in the several categories, 

The A category gets 48 paid drills. The B category gets 24 paid 
drills. The C category gets 12 paid drills. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


On table III is an indication of the number of people who will go 
to summer camp each summer. That, again, is broken out by pay 
category or drill pay category, and these figures are derived by 
multiplying the average assigned strengths from the previous page by 
the rates of participation which we derive from experience, which are 
indicated at the bottom of page 7-10. 

Mr. Manon. How many people will go to these training camps? 

General Srone. These figures show the actual people. We will 
have a total of 45,286 people going to summer camp. 

Mr. Manon. That is the whole picture, insofar as the summer 
camp is concerned? 

General Stone. That is the total of all, officers and airmen. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Stone. That is in the Reserve program, sir. That does 
not include the ROTC personnel going to summer camp. This is 
just the Reserve part alone. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. What is the picture on the other side? 

General Stonr. That will be covered in a subsequent part of the 
presentation. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING DRILLS 


General Stronr. On page 7-11 are shown the estimated inactive 
duty training drills. These are the 48, 24, and 12 paid drill periods 
of which I have spoken. We take the man-year averages of people 
participating in those programs from one of the previous charts and 
multiply by the participation rate shown on the next page, which is 
a result of experience, and then multiply that by the number of drill 
pay periods they are authorized in that particular program to get 
the total figures shown on this page, which indicate that there will 
be 900,768 paid drill periods for airmen and 833,820 paid drill periods 
for officers. 

Mr. Manon. That would represent how many men? 

General Stone. The man-years involved in this particular part of 
the program are roughly 61,000. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, 61,000 people would get about 
1,735,000 inactive duty training drills? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. Speaking in terms of averages. 


ROTC PROGRAM 


_On page 7-13 is an indication of the ROTC program. It is a repe- 
tition, at least so far as fiscal year 1956 is concerned, of a chart shown 
previously. However, at the bottom of the page there is indicated 
the number of people who will be going to summer camp. That table 
is somewhat peculiar because summer camp starts in June and goes 
through August. The people who go to camp in June of 1955 will be 
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paid out of 1955 funds for the first 11 days and then the last 17 days 
of summer camp will be paid out of 1956 funds. 

Mr. Manon. How many people will be going to summer camp 
during calendar year 1955? 

General Stone. In calendar year 1955 we will have 10,200. 

Mr. Manon. How many went last summer? 

General Stonr. We had 12,600 last summer. 

Mr. Mauon. That is a decrease in 1956? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. The ROTC program is being scaled 
down to meet our flying training requirements, so that there are not 
as many people in the program now as there were last year. 


ROTC SUMMER TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. What is a summer training camp for these students 
like? Have you ever been to one? 

General Stoner. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you seen one, Colonel? 

Colonel Bouck. I have, sir. I was formerly with the ROTC 
program. 

Mr. Manon. Will you tell us something about them? 

Colonel Bouck. It is composed of classroom and practical applica- 
tion of the academic subjects that they have been taught at the insti- 
tute with rather limited facilities. When they move on to an airbase, 
they move into the actual shops and into the offices and onto the flight 
line in the situations they will be exposed to when they are called to 
active duty as Air Force officers. 

In addition to that there is a physical conditioning program. 
There is a rigorous schedule designed to eliminate those people that 
are psychologically unfit in some respects for military service. They 
cannot stand the pressure of activities. 

All of the students have orientation flights. Their days are filled 
5% days out of each 1 of the 4 weeks. They have Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays off. After the first weekend they usually get passes, 
so that they can leave the post. 

Mr. Manon. We speak of these as summer encampments. They 
are actually at air bases? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir; they are quartered not in tents but are 
quartered in barracks, officer or airman-type barracks and they have 
dining rooms and theaters and recreational facilities close at hand 
that are permanent-type facilities. 

Mr. Manon. How do you make sure in planning this program that 
there will be facilities for them? You go to active bases, do you not? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You go to bases where you have made advance plan- 
ning so that there will be an opportunity for them to be accommo- 
dated? 

Colonel Bouck. Planning starts for the summer encampment in 
January and February of the calendar year of the encampment. 

Mr. Manon. These encampments are at regular active bases? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Name a few of them. 

Colonel Bouck. Chanute Air Force Base. Lowry Air Force Base. 

General Bogart. I can read the list for this year, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Is it in this justification book? 

General Bogart. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Please read it. 

General Bogart. In the Air Defense Command there are Ethan 
Allen Air Force Base, Vt.; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; Hamilton 
Air Force Base, Calif.; McChord Air Force Base, Wash.; and Geiger 
Air Force Base, Wash. 

In the Air Materiel Command there are Griffiss Air Force Base, 
N. Y.; Norton Air Force Base, Calif.; Kelly Air Force Base, Tex. 

In the Air Proving Ground Command there is Eglin Air Force Base 
in Florida. 

In the Air Training Command there are Keesler Air Force Base, 
Miss.; Scott Air Force Base, Iil.; Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex.; 
Bryan Air Force Base, Tex.; Ellington Air Force Base, Tex.; Green- 
ville Air Force Base, Miss.; Harlingen Air Force Base, Tex.; James 
Connally Air Force Base, Tex.; Mather Air Force Base, Calif.; Reese 
Air Force Base, Tex.; Vance Air Force Base, Okla.; Webb Air Force 
Base, Tex.; Williams Air Force Base, Ariz.; Luke Air Force Base, 
Ariz.; Perrin Air Force Base, Tex.; Randolph Air Force Base, Tex.; 
Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla.; and Nellis Air Force Base, Nev. 

In the Strategic Air Command there are March Air Force Base, 
Calif., Fairchild Air Force Base, Wash; Bergstrom Air Force Base, 
Tex; Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. Dak.; MacDill Air Force Base, Fla. ; 
Hunter Air Force Base, Ga.; Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Ariz. 

Then in the Tactical Air Command there are Alexandria Air Force 
Base, La.; Donaldson Air Force Base, S. C.; Langley Air Force Base, 
Va.; Larson Air Force Base, Wash.; and Stewart Air Force Base, 
Tenn. 

Those are the bases where these training camps will be run during 
this calendar year. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a total? 

General Bogart. Thirty-nine, sir. 

Mr. Manon. About how many students go to a given installation? 

General Stonr. About 200 or 250, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And they stay how long? 

Colonel Bouck. Four weeks. 

Mr. Manon. How many summer encampments does a given 
student have? 

‘ one Srone. He gets one only after his junior year, sir, of 

Mr. Manan. He gets one only? 

General Stone. Just one, and that comes after his junior year of 
college. There are two encampment periods during the summer. 
One starts in June and one in July. It is spread out so that it does 
not interfere with the work of an active establishment and at the 
same time the men going to summer camp can actually see a base in 
operation as it normally is. 


REACTION OF ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. Manon. Some of you have recently been to one of these camps, 
am sure, and worked with the people. I wish those of you who have 
would give us your names and volunteer to tell us what seems to be 
the reaction of these ROTC students. Is it one of frustration, dis- 
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may or disgust, or is it one of exhilaration? I have never had 4 
chance to look at this operation, really. I am a little curious to gee 
what it would be like. 

Colonel Bouck. This is Colonel Fisher, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Fisher, will you elaborate on that? 

Colonel Fisuer. Yes, sir. I had an opportunity to visit 20 of the 
camps last summer, sir. As already indicated by General Stone, the 
eamp has been reoriented more toward the flying activities. Last 
summer all of: our students were given flights in jet aircraft and 
conventional aircraft as well, the purpose being to stimulate interest 
in flying and continue their motivation. 

There was a very healthy reaction from the entire summer camp. 
We spoke to many students. The professors of air science spoke to 
them back on the college campuses after they had returned to school 
from the camps. The reaction was very stimulating and positive, and 
it was good, programwise, as far as we were concerned, because the 
experiences they have rub off to the sophomores and freshmen. ‘They 
are the people who really help sell the program and create interest 
and motivation. They receive considerable benefit not only from the 
flying, but from the military experience throughout the air base 
association and through the military activities of shops and adminis- 
trative offices and other functions that are normally carried on. 

In some cases during the last week of their encampment, they were 
taken and put on the job, so to speak, right with the officers perforn- 
ing various functions on the base. One bright young man would be 
put in the office of the base commander, and he would be given an 
opportunity to observe how he performs his business. One would 
be with the communications officer, depending upon his background 
and experience and the duties he will probably be performing when 
he comes on duty. Therefore he actually knows by contact and 
observation and experienced gained on the airbase what he could not 
possibly achieve in a classroom on the college campus. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. 

We were talking about more or less screening these people, or 
observing them when they go through the summer encampment, to 
see whether or not they were mentally adjusted to military life. Do 
you mean that you wash people out as a result of these summer 
camps, upon occasion? 

Colonel Fisuer. In those instances where it is apparent to the 
camp commander that the individual is not adaptable, sir, he would 
be reported as unsatisfactory in completing the camp. It is rather 
rare, however, because the professors of air science at the institutions 
during the 4 years they have them, usually have better opportunity 
to make that observation. The reports on the summer camps, 0! 
course, are made available to the professor at the college so that he 
can weigh it with other considerations. Any final determination t 
eliminate the individual is made by the professor back at the college, 
except for extreme or aggravated cases. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know of any extreme or aggravated cases’ 

Colonel Fisner. There have been 1 or2. It is breaches of discipline 
where it has been necessary to send an individual home. They att 
very rare, extremely rare. 
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RESTRICTION OF ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. A lot of people have always felt that we ought to 
accentuate the ROTC programs and that we ought to train as many 
people as we could through that source. I realize you have a problem 
of giving them a spot when they finish training, but it seems a shame 
that this program is being restricted rather than expanded. 

General Strong. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


DISPOSITION OF ROTC GRADUATES 


General Sronr. The basic law associated with the ROTC sets up 
many of the colleges around the country as land grant colleges and 
requires ROTC in the first 2 years of college. 

The restriction put on this program is in the last 2 years, not in the 
first 2 years. We are continuing to take people in accordance with 
the provisions of the law in the land grant colleges. We have screened 
these people after the first 2 years to get those people who are adapted 
to flying training, primarily. We now give them their full physical 
examination and their Stanine test in the sophomore year of school 
so that when they come up for entry into the senior program at the 
beginning of the junior year in college they have been prescreened as 
to the flying training qualifications, both physical and by way of 
aptitude. 

Mr. Manon. The program is being restricted in the last 2 years? 

General Stonr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is by reason of congressional action and Air 
Force planning and so forth? 

General Stoner. I would not say it is by reason of congressional 
action, sir. I think it is primarily the result of the fact that we have 
a draft law in existence now and it would not be equitable to allow a 
person to be deferred through 4 years of college and then go into the 
Reserve directly without serving on active duty at all, when others 
are being drafted. The Department of Defense has directed that all 
ROTC graduates will be called to active duty, and we do not have anv 
spaces in the program for an expanded ROTC program. Therefore, 
we have restricted it to meet our requirements. 

Mr. Manon. You have places for them as bodies but not as officers? 

General Sronz. That is correct, sir. If they were going to stay 
with us for 4 years we could use them as airmen, but that would not 
be a very popular program. 

Mr. Manon. I ean understand that. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, what we have found from 
experience is that while the ROTC program is a very, very fine setup 
for its original purpose—namely, the training of officers in peacetime 
to be available as trained officers in time of a national emergency. 
But we have found that it is not a practical and workable program 
to go along at the same time selective service is in operation, where 
they are calling men into active military service and sending them 
all around the world to participate in that program. 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We have found that the two just could not work 
as we anticipated the one would work, if they are operated at the 
same time. 

General Stones. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that the ROTC program had to be modified to 
fit into the pattern of military service where we were calling on young 
men to render service through selective service. 

General Sronz. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Therefore, if the time ever comes again when we 
drop the practice of calling men into active service as differentiated 
from training, through selective service, when we can look ahead to 
what we expect to be a prolonged period of peace, then again the 
ROTC program will function as it was originally intended that it 
should. Is that not pretty much the situation? 

General Srons. That is quite right, sir, if a requirement for addi- 
tional officers in the Reserve develops. 


PARTICIPATION IN ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I would like to know what the picture is with respect 
to the ROTC program in the first 2 years in the land-grant colleges 
and elsewhere. Is that being accentuated or is it on the wane? |s 
it more popular or less popular? What is that picture? 

General Stone. I would not say it is on the wane at all, sir. In 
the land-grant colleges ROTC participation is required by law. 

Mr. Manon. So the number of students in the college would, to 
some extent, determine the number of people in ROTC? 

General Stronz. That is correct, sir. On the other hand, in other 
colleges where we have ROTC units participating in the freshman 
and junior years, that is purely voluntary. 

Mr. Manon. Those are the places where you would get some test. 
What is the picture, where this is optional? 

General Stone. The enrollment figures have stood up pretty well 
across the board. 

Mr. Manon. In those colleges? 

General Stone. In all colleges, sir. There has been some drop 
simply because the chaps knew we had reoriented the program toward 
flying. There was some drop of those people who were not interested 
in flying. They perhaps took the Naval or Army Reserve programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it not true that one of the grounds of deferment 
is attendance in schools of higher education and participation in this 
program? 

General Stoner. No, sir. If they have sufficiently high grades they 
can be deferred for just scholastic reasons. 

Mr. Scrivner. For purely scholastic reasons? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Fisher, in going about among these students 
to some extent have you learned anything about the matter of con- 
parison between where it is éptlonat and where it is required? For 
instance, the Texas Technological College in my district is under 
voluntary program. I have not checked the figures there. I wonder 
if the people in the first 2 years are going in for this work in a stronge? 
way in that school, or in other schools generally? I do not nee 
statistics on just one school, but I would like to have the gener 
picture. 
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Colonel Fisner. If I might help on that, the voluntary schools 
have had a dropoff of enrollment of basic students, but I think there 
is a very satisfactory explanation for it. In the fall of 1953 it was 
announced to all interested students that the Air Force ROTC was 
being reoriented toward a flying program, and therefore they must 
understand that at the time they completed their sophomore year 
and selection into the advanced program their selection would depend 
to a certain extent upon their qualification for flying and their desire 
for flying. ‘Therefore, many of them, knowing full well that they 
did not possess the necessary qualifications, fell by the wayside. 
Some did not want to fly and they broke clean at that point. 

So although the numbers are smaller the proportion of flight quali- 
fied and desiring Air Force as a career we are confident is considerably 
greater. 


COMPARISON WITH ROTC PROGRAMS OF OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Do you happen to know what the general trend has 
been in the other services in the ROTC for the first 2 years, where it 
is voluntary? 

Colonel Fisper. Yes, sir. Of course, the Navy is not strictly 
comparable, because it has a steady 15,000 enrollment a year. I can 
say rather confidently that it has not had an effect on the Army 
because oe have not been faced with the same problem we have with 
respect to the flying. 

Mr. Manon. Let us proceed, General Stone. 


RATES OF PAY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


General Stonr. On page 7-14 we have indicated the average daily 
rates of pay which are derived by using the grade structure indicated 
at the top of the page. That in turn is based upon experience and 
projected trends. 

Using that grade structure, we multiply by the statutory pay rates 
by grade and come up with the average pay rates shown at the bottom 
of the page. 

On page 7-15 is a strictly comparable computation for the airmen 
pay rates. 

That in general, sir, concludes the introduction to the appropriation. 
The remaining figures in the budget are arithmetical computations 
based upon the information provided thus far. 

Mr. Manon. You mean the rest of this book before us is based 
upon mathematical computation? 

General Stone. Based upon the information provided, sir. It is 
merely a matter of multiplying. 

Mr. Manon. To use your phraseology, when you crank in the facts 
given here you come out with the dollars indicated in the rest of the 
book of justifications. 

General Stonsr. That is correct, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Do you feel that the amount requested here, $40 
oe is approximately the amount of money Congress should 
provide? 
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General Stoner. Yes, sir. We feel that the increased participation 
trend that has developed in this fiscal year of 1955 will continue in 
fiscal year 1956 and that we will get added growth to our Reserve 
program, for the paid portion of it, and that the growth in fiscal year 
1956 will be about a 50-percent growth over what we end up with 
this year. That is not as large as the growth in fiscal year 1955. 

The reason for that is that in some areas of skill we are going to 
have to say, “We are full up; we have no more requirement.” For 
instance, right now in the area of administrative officers we already 
have aboard a sufficient number to meet the total requirement. 
Therefore, we accept no more paid participation from Reserve officers 
in that particular program. 

Mr. Manon. en was this $40 million figure fixed? 

General Stonse. The 23d of November was the date of the program 
upon which it was computed, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is several months after that. What does it look 
like now? 

General Stonr. In November when we estimated the remaining 
part of the fiscal year 1955 again we were too conservative. We have 
exeeded our expectations by the end of February by 3,000. So we 
are 3,000 ahead of ourselves right now, which is about a 3-month 


jump on the program. 


Mr. Manon. I am wondering in the light of your experience if this 
$40 million is adequate to carry on the program which you have 
outlined. 

General Stone. Yes, sir; I believe it is because we have in there a 
50 percent increase over the end of this fiscal year. We feel that that 
is about as well as we can do. We do not want to be too optimistic 
and get ourselves in the same position we were several years ago of 
being very much on the too optimistic side. 


IDENTIFICATION OF OTHER WITNESSES 


Mr. Manon. Who are the other people here with you, General’ 
I notice General Hall is back there. 

What is your name, Colonel? 

Colonel Bouck. I am Colonel Bouck, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are in the Office of the Director of Personnel 
Planning. 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Fisher, you are the Chief of the ROTC 
Branch, I believe? 

Colonel Fisner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where did you get your training? 

Colonel Fisner. My experience with ROTC, sir? 

Mr. Manon. No; your training in college. 

Colonel Fisuer. The University of Idaho. 

Mr. Manon. Were you an ROTC man? 

Colonel Fisner. My experience with ROTC has come since col- 
lege. I have been a professor of air science. 

Mr. Manon. Will you other gentlemen please identify yourselves’ 

Colonel Merrexu. Sir, I am J. G. Merrell, Chief of the Plans and 
Programs Division of the Directorate of Personnel Planning. 
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Colonel Morgan. I am Colonel Morgan, sir, from the Directorate 
of Personnel Planning. 

Mr. Manon. You are in the Budget Branch? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. 

Captain THompson. I am Captain Thompson, sir, from the Direc- 
torate of Personnel Planning. 

Colonel GrossmitH. I am Colonel Grossmith, Chief of the Plans 
and Policy Group, Directorate of Budget, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Hall, are you not in command of all Reserve 
activities? 

General Hau. I am Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been in this field? 

General Hau. I have been in this office about a year and a half, 
but for 244 years prior to that I was an Air Force commander involved 
in Reserve activities, and vice commander of the Continental Air 
Command. I have been in this a little over 4 years now. 


EFFECT OF APPROVAL OF NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. Manon. What effect would the enactment into law of the 
| pending Reserve program have on this program of yours? 

General Hau. Are you referring, sir, to the administration plan, 
the National Reserve plan? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Haut, I have previously testified, sir, that the Air Force 
feels that enactment of that plan would be of assistance in carrying 
out its program. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. General Hall, it has been my feeling that the admin- 
istration program for the Reserves, which you are supporting, is not 
calculated to reinforce the Air Force program so much as it might 
reinforce the Army or other military programs. 

General Hau. I believe that is true, sir. I believe that the Na- 
tional Reserve plan is almost a ‘‘must’”’ for the Army. 

Mr. Manon. Has the Air Force made representations to the 
Administration in regard to the particular problems of the Air Force, 
and has the Air Foree undertaken to get a plan that the Air Force 
could live with, shall I say? 

General Hau. Yes, sir; the Air Force feels that it can live with the 
National Reserve plan and for that reason honestly supports it. 
As I say, the basic apprehension that we have had has been the 
effect on the manpower pool of withdrawing from it large numbers of 
6-months trainees. That is one of the reasons that the control 
features were written into the bill. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUTURE OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General Hall, you have testified off the record here 
with respect to the attitudes of Reserve associations and organizations 
of one kind and another on this question of the administration Reserve 
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plan. I want to ask you what you think the future appears to be for 
our Reserve program. Do you think we are approaching a time or 
are on the threshold of a period when we are going to have a Reserve 
program really worthy of the name? Of course, we have had a valu- 
able Reserve in previous years, but it has not been nearly so good as 
everyone thought it ought to be. 

General Hauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you see in all this picture, which you are much 
more familiar with than I, something on the horizon which is really 
worth while? 

General Hatt. Mr. Chairman, I have never been as optimistic 
about anything in my life as I am about the future of the Air Reserve 
program. If you will bear with me a moment I would like to give 
you a little history. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

General Hatut. About a year and a half ago the Chief of Staff 
realized that the Air Force probably had not done as much as it 
should toward creating an honestly effective Reserve, so he created 
a board of officers which has become popularly referred to as the 
Johnson Board, because its chairman is Lt. Gen. Leon Johnson, then 
and now commander of the Continental Air Command, which has 
responsibility for the Reserve Forces. 

This Board sat for about 6 weeks in the fall of 1953. Its mission 
was to make recommendations to the Chief which would increase 
the effectiveness and the prestige of the Air Reserve Forces. The 
Board was composed of Regular officers, Air National Guard officers 
and Reserve officers. It sat for about 6 weeks, and I think it did 
an extremely conscientious and thorough job. It interviewed some 
34 witnesses and literally pounds and pounds of documents were 
examined, and it submitted a report to the Chief of Staff which was 
approved almost in toto. 

The Chief of Staff at an Air Force Council meeting where the plan 
was presented stated that in general he approved of the plan. He 
wanted it studied in detail first, but he directed that the plan would be 
implemented and successfully implemented and that anyone in that 
room who did not believe we needed a strong Reserve force and who 
would not support it not only did not belong in that room but did not 
belong in the Air Force and that we were going to have a Reserve. 
He has more than paid verbal tribute to this idea of his. He has borne 
it out a great many times. 

About that time I was appointed as Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Reserve Forces. The requirements and mission and stature of that 
office was greatly increased through a change in its directive and its 
responsibilities. I have had nothing but the most complete support 
from the Chief and the Secretary. I think we have been extremely 
successful since that time. 

We took a fading program and put into paid participating elements 
of the program more than an average of 2,800 people a month for the 
15-month period beginning in September 1953, and ending in Decem- 
ber 1954; that is, 2,800 a month into the paid training elements of the 
program. 

Between December 25 and January 25, just past, 1 month, we put 
3,700 people into paid training elements of the Reserve Forces program; 
1,100 were Air National Guard, and 2,600 Air Reserve. 
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The latest figure I have for the next month’s report reveals that in 
the Air Reserve program alone, the increase was over 3,000 for that 
ne month. 

F [| think it is particularly significant that we are still, in the main, 
drawing on our World War II inventory when the Air Force Reserve 
was first created. Our inventory automatically increases by great 
numbers beginning in this summer, of over 100,000 a year, which will 
give us greatly increased numbers to draw on for our participating 
program. I am very optimistic about that. 

Another basic element in the Reserve Force program, like any other 
program, is facilities. Up until a year and a half ago, there had never 
been & dollar expended on new facilities for the Air Force Reserve. 
We are in the process now of spending around $18 million. We have 
been turning over to the Reserve some completed facilities which are 
absolutely first class, and we are improving 17 stations right now. 
We propose to spend $30 million of 1956 funds for Air Force Reserve 
facilities. 

We have a program which is very sensible, it has been well staffed, 
and it was put together very carefully. It has the blessing of everyone 
who has seen it to date, whom I have approached, and I believe we 
would be able to give the Air Force Reserve every facility which it 
requires by 1959. 

With respect to equipment, our aircraft inventory 2% years ago was 
zro. ‘Today we have some 2,700 aircraft in the Reserve Forces, and 
around 1,300 are jets. The outlook to me is very, very good, and I 
think we are going places. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Hall. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. I do not believe I have any questions, Mr. Chairman, 
but I have listened with a great deal of interest to General Stone and 
co Hall, and I commend them for the fine job which they are 
oing. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


RESERVE OFFICERS ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Scrivner. General, how many officers do you have in the Air 
Force today on active duty, based upon your latest figure? 

General Stone. As of the 31st of December, if my memory serves 
me correctly, we had about 129,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of the 129,000, how many were reserve officers? 

General Strong. Seventy-nine percent, to be precise, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, of course, points up the very great importance 
of the Reserve, as far as the Air Force is concerned. 

General Stone. It certainly does, sir. 


QUESTION OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. You have heard in this committee in previous 
years, and will hear again in a moment, the expression of concern 
about the treatment which has been in many instances accorded 
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Reserve officers. Your statement has just indicated that you depend 
upon the Reserve for 80 percent of your officer strength. 

General Stone. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, the importance of the Reserve 
cannot. be underestimated, and I think you would be one of the last 
to do so. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Yet, hardly a week goes by but what some of us, 
or many of us, have called to our attention situations relating to 
Reserve Officers on active duty in the Air Force, which indicate, and 
I will not say that they are being discriminated against, but at least 
that officers of the Regular Air Force are being. preferred in many of 
the assignments which are being made. 

Why should that be true? 

General Stone. Well, sir, I heard you express that sentiment. last 
year, and we have looked into it. 

Actually, assignments of officers are made strictly on the basis of 
the individual’s record against the requirements for the job, and no 
discrimination is made insofar as his being a Regular or Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is encouraging. For the time I am going to 
accept your answer just as it is made. 

General Stone. I have an officer sitting here on my left who was 
with me in the appropriation hearings last year, Colonel Bouck, and 
at the time we appeared here before you, I did not even know he was 
a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. That,will lead me up to another question pretty 
soon. 

TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS ABOVE PERMANENT RANK 


A few days ago we had inserted into the record a chart which called 
for a statement of the number and grade of officers in the Air Force 
who were serving in grades two or more grades higher than their 
permanent, rank. 

I have not had an opportunity to read that yet, but I am curious 
to know whether that breakdown shows which of those officers serving 
in two or more grades higher than their permanent rank were reservists, 
and how many of them were Regular Air Force. 

General Srone. Sir, it will not show as a direct answer to your 
question. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it will not show, I would like to have inserted 
into the record at this point a supplemental table giving us that 
information. 

General Stone. Could I offer a word of explanation there, as to why 
they are not. comparable? 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. 

General Stoner. As far as the Regular officer is concerned, his perma- 
nent promotion is covered strictly by the operations of the Officer 
Personnel Act. On the other hand, a Reserve officer who gets a tem- 
porary promotion on active duty can be confirmed in that grade 
permanently. 

The normal procedure is for the reservist to be confirmed perma- 
nently in his temporary grade after he has served 1 year in grade. 
Therefore, you will find no reservist serving 2 or 3 grades above his 
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permanent grade, because they are automatically confirmed after a 
certain number of months’ service in the temporary grade. 

Mr. ScrivNER. Let us take another approach to this: 

My recollection was that the chart would show that no reservist or, 
at least, if any of them, very few of them, were serving above their 
permanent grades. 

General Stonr. It would be only those who have been promoted 
very recently. 


TIME IN GRADE AND LENGTH OF SERVICE OF REGULAR AND 
RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. ScrivNER. Do you have any tables which would show how many 
years Regular Air Force officers serve prior to promotions, and any 
tables which will show how long Reserve officers serve in thosesim Ilar 
grades before they receive their promotion? 

General Sronr. Yes, sir; I have a table on that here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you insert that table into the record, please? 

General Stone. As far as the 1954 fiscal year promotions are con- 
cerned 

Mr. Scrivner. Just insert that table in the record; if you will, 
please. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Time in grade and service of officers promoted during fiscal year 1954 


[In years] 


4 : 

a , Total active Federal 
e@ ln grade | . + 

Time in grad | commissioned service 


| Regular Reserve | Regular Reserve 








Osbtetirs.: . . cise Sr oe oes tba -" , 1} 12. 0 
Lieutenant colonel__......------- dibhd ink bien ho ane neha 1 | 8 | 11.2 0 
Major____- AIOE 3 i oo 5.1 | 5. 9. 8. 
ON ical ee | 3. ¢ 3. 4.§ 4. 





Mr. Scrivner. General, how many of the officers which you have 
with you this morning, discussing the Reserve training program, are 
reservists? 

General Stronr. Well, Colonel Bouck is a reservist, and Captain 
Thompson, who just stepped out of the room temporarily, is a re- 
servist. Three of them are reservists, and I believe at least 2 of the 
others or 3 of the others came to the Regular Establishment from 
the Reserves. 

So, they are ex-reservists. 


SUPERVISION, AND SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL, OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you have in the Air Force in your Reserve 
program which corresponds in any respect to the National Guard 
Bureau? 

General Sronr. Under the National Guard Bureau there is an Air 
National Guard division. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What about your Air Reserve? Do you hay 
anything which has supervision over the Reserve program, and which 
corresponds to the National Guard Bureau? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; and that is General Hall’s office. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the title of that office? 

General Sronrn. General Hall is the Assistant Chief of Staff fo 
Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Hall, in your office, how many officers qo 
you have? 

General Hau. I have 12, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And of the 12, how many of them are reservists? 

General Hau. There is a 50-50 division, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet, we have just been shown here a moment ago 
that the ratio in the active Air Force is 80-20. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hau. I try very hard to maintain an even distribution, 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as 50 percent of your officers are resery- 
ists, and the other 50 percent are Regular Air Force, personally, | 
would like to see a little larger percentage of Reserve officers in that 
type of work, because the activity and the military program of the 
reservists and their outside activities are so much different from what 
you have to deal with in the Regular service that this function requires 
the background and experience of men who know from their own lives 
what the problems are which are met by reservists and, of course, 
with half of them in your organization, you get some of that. 

Would you tell us more about your setup in order to show what 
type of men you have working with you, and how they themselves 
can be familiar with the problems which reservists meet. 

General Hau. Starting with myself 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; let us have your situation, and then discuss 
it down the line. 

General Hautu. In December of 1950, I was ordered from the 
Legislative and Liaison Division here in Washington to command of 
the Fourth Air Force, which is basically a Reserve command. It 
has responsibility for Reserve force activities in the eight Westem 
States. I was there about 2 years and then was ordered to Heai- 
quarters of the Continental Air Command, which has that same 
Reserve force responsibility throughout the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. That command is under General Johnson? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. ’ 

Mr. Scrivner. Does he still hold that assignment? 

General Hau. Yes, sir; I was his vice commander. I stayed ther 
a year, and then came to Washington as Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Reserve Forces, about one and a half years ago. My Deputy, to whom 
I referred a minute ago, is a Regular officer. However, he had, 
believe, about 10 years’ Reserve service, or perhaps 15 years’ Reser’? 
service prior to integration into the Active Establishment. 

My executive officer is a former enlisted man who was subsequent! 
a Reserve officer, and who was later integrated. vf 

I have a personnel division, an operations division, and a liaison div- 
sion. Each of those divisions is headed by—two of them are headed 
by Regular officers, and one by a reservist. Their experience vari 
from operations within the Continental Air Command, the Air For? 
ROTC activities, to regular Air Force line type duties. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF AIR FORCE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. While you are on your feet, General, it was pointed 
out a little earlier that this committee and other committees did 
express some rather serious dissatisfaction with the Air Reserve pro- 
gram, and its progress, or, I should say, lack of progress, and in many 
instances the type of program which was being carried on in their 
weekly drills was criticized. 

What, if any, progress have you made in recent months, or for any 
given period of time, toward improving that situation? 

General Hau. Well, sir, 1 mentioned a few minutes ago the im- 
provement in facilities, and the improvement in equipment. 

One thing that I think is very significant is the beginning of our 
Air Force Reserve Center program which is basically a school program, 
and has been referred to in General Stone’s statement as an individual 
training program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it really a program which gives to these reservists 
a real background of training and information which is really progres- 
sive? 

General Hauu. Yes, sir; I believe it does. Its aim is not so much to 
upgrade individuals as it is to take previously trained separatees from 
the active establishment and keep them abreast of the developments 
within their field, through the method of the use of actual equipment, 
such as engines, which are available on the spot, and training aids, 
such as our new electronics panels, which are quite effective. 

I believe the effectiveness of the program is indicated by the terrific 
amount of participation which has developed in the last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. You really feel, then, that in these weekly drills 
you are really putting over something now, which is worth the money 
that we are spending for it? 

General Hauu. In my opinion, yes, sir. As I said, it is our aim to 
take a man who has a very good background, due to four years in 
the active establishment, and then keep him abreast of developments. 
I believe we can do that in our 63 drills a year. 


TYPES OF WINGS IN RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps General Stone can give us this information: 

What are the types of wings which you now have in your Reserve 
program—how many, and what type? 

General Sronr. I can give you the exact figures on that, sir. 

At the end of fiscal 1955, there will be a total of 18 combat wings, 
and 6 flying training wings. Of the combat wings there will be 6 
fighter bomber wings, 10 troop-carrier wings, and 2 tactical recon- 
naissance wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Are these wings set up as units? 

General Stone. That is right; yes, sir. 


METHOD OF USING RESERVE WINGS IN AN EMERGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. I have asked this question before, and I ask it again: 
If an emergency should arise where you need the services of these 
Reserve wings, will they be called into the service as units, or will they 
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be called in as units and ‘then dissipated as individual replacements, 
as they were at the outbreak of the war in Korea? 


RECALL OF RESERVE ORGANIZATIONS TO ACTIVE DUTY 


General Stone. I think if we took the Korean experience as an 


example, it will show the ‘problem involved with the Reserve wings, 


At the time of the outbreak of the Korean war, we called 25 to duty; 
13 of the 25 served as units during the Korean conflict, and the other 
12 were broken up. The reason they were broken up was because the 
first 13 which remained as units were not up to full strength, and we 
had to get replacements into them hurriedly frém.some source, and the 
best source. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any time an emergency breaks out it is going to 
call for some haste, and I am sure you must have run into situations 
which I have discussed frequently, but the feeling of these men who 
had been organized as units, trained as units, and who anticipated 
that they were to be called into service as units, was very strong. 

As I know, you recognize the very valuable esprit de corps, or pride, 
which they have in their unit, and its capabilities, and its component 
of officers and men. When they were called they anticipated that 
they would serve as a unit, and then not being permitted to do s0, 
you of course not being a reservist cannot quite put yourself in their 
position, and cannot quite fully understand the feeling which they 
have in that regard. However, the manner in which they were 
handled had a retarding effect on the Reserve effort when the Korean 
episode was over. 

Of course, an emergency is usually coming fast, and you have to 
do some fast work, but these men feel, and I feel, quite rightly, do 
not think that they should be used merely as a replacement training 
center, which is what it amounts to when they are not called in as 
units, and are broken up and dissipated as individuals. When a man 
has been a member of his unit, and that unit is broken up, and then 
he is assigned to another unit which has been in existence for some 
time, he is an outsider looking in, 

I do not care how good a man he is, how competent he is, or anything 
else, he is the newcomer, and he is not one of the old-timers. The result 
is that many times their duty assignments are such that they do not 
have an opportunity to become well acquainted with the older mem- 
bers who are a part of the old team, and from personal experience | 
know what happens when a casual comes into an outfit. A casual in 
an old outfit is like some ass'gned units to a regular outfit. The 
commanding officer, of course, is going to look more to his own men 
for some assignment which is pleasant, but for an assignment which is 
not quite so pleasant, the assigned unit or casual is going to get It. 

That is just human nature, and that is true of an individual who 
assigned into an already organized unit. The old man, if he is the 
kind of old man that we like to think the CO’s are, is going to look 
after his boys first. They are his men, and he has lived with them and 
for them, and of course when a stranger comes in you do not have that 
personal feeling, and that personal relationship. 

Naturally, you would do it, and I would probably do the same thing 
that all the rest of them do. If some assignment comes along that 
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perhaps not so pleasant as some of them would like to have, naturally 
the newcomer is the one who is apt to get that assignment. 

General Stone. Well, sir, in the Korean situation, and in any war 
situation, I feel that you will find about the same thimg happening in 
even the active establishment units, because a unit will go, for in- 
stance, to Korea, and after the people have served with that unit fora 
certain time in the combat area, they will be rotated out, and replace- 
ments will be"sent in. I dare say that no unit in the Regular Estab- 
lishment which went to Korea came back as an integral unit. 

There were replacements in it just the same as any other unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the objections which we have had to 
the individual ‘replacement ‘program, and that is one of ‘the things 
which I am talking about. With this individual rotation and indi- 
vidual assignment program, you lose completely the spirit of a unit, 
and you, being in the Air Force, have ‘not ‘seen it as much as others 
have who are in the Army, but the biggest problems in discipline arose 
in your casuals. Ais long as they were with their ‘squad, or their 
platoon or their company, or battalion or regiment, there was a 
certain spirit there which tied them together, and they had a certain 
responsibility, but as soon as they became replacements, they were 
traveling and working as individuals, and assigned’as individuals, and 
that unit spirit was gone, and for some reason or other the problems 
of discipline usually multiply enormously, 

General Stonr. We recognize the disadvantage of the individual 
replacement program, sir. ‘There is no question about it. However, 
in a war situation, where you have a combat group, let us say, in 
Korea, the pilots, and the crew members, they are the ones who are 
actually engaged in combat. Although the ground crew people are in 
the combat zone, they are really not getting shot at unless a bomber 
comes their way. Consequently, there is a differential in the length 
of the tours of combat duty for the two types of people. It would be 
uneconomical to move the whole unit back as a unit as soon as the 
first group had completed its combat tour. Therefore, we use the re- 
placement system of individuals. You do not have a situation which 
is directly comparable to the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will not have quite the same situation in the 
Air Force, as you would in the Army, because you have your pilots 
with whom you have to deal who are what we call solo artists. 

T hey are pretty much on their own, and those things are under- 
stood. 

General Stonz. I had an interesting talk with some members of 
the National Guard unit from Missouri the other day, in which they 
indicated that they had gone onto active duty as a unit, and came 
home as a unit, with the exception of their pilots who had participated 
in the rotation business, and they seemed to understand that that was 
a Necessity under a war-time situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us put it this way 

While an emergency may arise, and create conditions under which 
a great deal of haste must be made, would it be the policy of the Air 
Force, as far as humanly possible, even going a little further than 
you might think proper at the time, to see that these Reserve units, if 
they are called into service, operate as units, rather than as replace- 
ment training centers? 
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General Stone. Sir, I do not think I could make that commitmen; 
as a fixed policy of the Air Force, there. It would depend entirely 0; 
the condition that the unit is in at the time it is called. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not going to make a lot of them happy 
beeause some of these men, I know, were called into service during 
the Korean emergency as members of units, who were satisfied that 
their unit was just as good, if not a little better, than some of the units 
which were maintained as units, and they were used as replacements, 

General Stonz. There were some Regular units, which were like. 
wise broken up. 

Mr. Scrivner. You expect a little different situation in the Regular 
units, because that is their vocation; that is their livelihood, and that 
is their life’s work, but with the reservists, this is not their life’s work, 
at all; this isan avocation. A reservist’s life’s work would be probably 
as a lawyer or a businessman or doctor or he may be an accountant, 
or he may be any one of a thousand or more civilian pursuits. The 
Reserve activity which he undertakes is an avocation. 

General Stong. May I say this, sir: I do not believe I can commit 
the Air Force to do it, but 1 would go so far as to say, “We hope we 
can sometime do it.” 

I do not believe it will happen that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you can do it, because I feel if we have 
another emergency and if we revert to a situation somewhat similar 
to what we find ourselves in now, that you would have a much better 
feeling in the Reserve components than existed in Korea. 

As you pointed out, General, as far as the budget presentation is 
concerned, this is primarily a matter of aivesalnal computation. 
You anticipate you will have so many enlisted men and officers in 
training for a period of so many drills, at so much a drill, together 
with all of their allowances or quarters subsistence, and if the Reserve 
program develops as you anticipate it will from this presentation, these 
are the numbers of millions of dollars which you will have to operate? 

General Stone. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


PAY STATUS OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Davis. When we are talking about the Reserves here in this 
discussion, we are talking about reservists in a pay status of some kind 
or other in every case; are we not? 

General Strong. On inactive duty; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. In the course of the last couple of years, there, has been 
a considerable amount of discussion about some of them being paid, 
and some of them not being paid. 

What has happened in regard to that as of today? 

General Stone. Well, anyone, who is a reservist, and desires to 
participate, and who has a skill which is required in the Reserve 
establishment, can join for pay participation. There are differential 
rates of pay within the several program elements, and that may be 
what some people have questioned. 

he people in the flying organizations and all the unit programs, 
get 48 drill periods for pay. The mobilization assignee, on the other 
hand, gets only 12 paid drill periods per year, cad the mobilization 
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designee gets no paid drill periods, although he does get 15 days’ 
active duty for pay during the summer. 

There are differentials. All of the services are set up on about the 
same ground rules which have been entabiinhed at the Department of 
Defense level, and we.abide by them. 

Mr. Davis. I think it was probably a couple of years ago that there 
were a number of groups which had been on a pay status, and all of a 
sudden they woke up and found that they were not. 

Does that ring a bell? 

General Stone. I am not familiar with that one, sir, but maybe 
Colonel Bouck could help you. 

Colonel Bouck. No, sir; the only reduction in pay which has hap- 
pened in the period of tbe last 3 years has been the reduction in pay 
for the mobilization assignment program. However, these people 
are not in unit training programs. 

General Strong. That is the group which I spoke of previously as 
receiving 12 drill periods for pay now, and as I recall, they used to 
et 24. 

; Colonel Bouck. Originally they were on a schedule of 48 drill pay 
periods, and then were reduced to 24, and then down to 12. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CATEGORIES OF RESERVE OFFICERS IN PAY STATUS 


Within the groups which have a pay status, an individual Reserve 
officer may be in 1 of 3 different categories; is that correct? 

General Stone. For pay purposes; yes, sir, but there are several 
categories within the 48 drill period program. He could-be in-a 48- 
drill program, a 24-drill program, a 12-drill program, or a no-drill 
program. The no-drill program is the mobilization designee who 
does get, however, the 15 days’ summer encampment for pay. 

Mr. Davis. Does an individual have his own choice as to which 
of those categories is to be his? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; if he is qualified to get into it, he has the 
full choice as to which one he picks. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION 


Mr. Davis. What about the in pay which I had here a year or so 
ago, to the effect that an officer had a better chance of being promoted 
in the Reserves if he did not serve in one of the Organized Reserve 
programs, and if he were, sort of, on.the outside? 

General STone. Well, in the organized units of the Reserve, they 
are established on the basis of a table of organization, and although a 
man may be promoted, he may be promoted out of a job in that 
particular organization if the unit is filled up. Normally, that situa- 
tion does not arise in the Reserves. However, I believe that is a 
more pertinent remark to the Air National Guard, because if they 
promote a man in a unit which is full, sometimes he is just promoted 
out of the unit, in effect. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, in the Air National Guard it de- 
none on the unit situation, rather than the Air National Guard as a 
whole? 
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General Strong. Yes,:sir. 

Mr. Davis. My recollection was that this was:an Organized Re. 
serve unit which ‘had ‘this 48 drill pay status. 

General Stons. That is right, sir; thismanmight be a member of, 
small unit in, let. us say, one of the wings, :and ‘he might be in:a small 
component ‘unit of the wing. Let usassume that he is‘a captain and 
is in ‘command of the‘unit. If he gets promoted ‘to ‘a major, he js 
one grade above therequired ‘grade in ‘that table of organization and 
is no longer eligible to retain command of the unit. 

Mr. Davis. However, this promotion would not be affected? 

General Stonr. No, sir; but his status would be. 

Mr. Davis: Phen, -he~would' no‘longer "be in an organized unit? 

General Stone. Not in that particular organized unit. ‘They 
would find a spot for him somewhere else. 

Mr. Davis. However, that change ‘might involve a great deal of 
additional travel, and he might be in a fairly isolated unit if he con. 
tinued to participate in the program? 

General Stone. If his unit were isolated, his best bet would be to 
join up with the Air Reserve center, and take individual training 
thereafter. 

Mr. Davis. If he is in an organized unit, then he drills, roughly, 
once a week, and goes to camp, and sometimes drills in the summertime 
for a period of active duty? 


General Stone. [hat is right. 


NATURE OF INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 


Mr. Davis. What is usually mvolved in one of these training 
periods, for a man in that kind of status in one of these 48-drill periods? 

General Stone. That, of course, will depend upon his particular 
specialty or qualification. If he is a pilot, of course, he flies:and does 
flight training. If he is a nonrated officer, or airman, he will partici- 
pate in the type of duty covered by his specialty number. If he is an 
airplane mechanic, he will, of course, work on airplanes, with the 
permanent party mechanics, who are there. He will actually do the 
work under the supervision of the permanent party supervisor. 

Mr. Davis. He will spend a full day, probably, or a weekend, and 
— receive a full day’s*pay for his particular rank, or rating, is that 
right? 

General Stonr. The law requires that any man who participates 
for a period of 2 hours or’more gets 1 day’s pay, and consequently 
they do not have to spend the entire day in order to get the day’s 
pay. Usually they drill on weekends, devoting the period of Satur- 
day and Sunday to it. 

Mr. Davis. What about ‘the next category which includes the 
fellow who is on the 24-drill basis? How would his situation com- 
pare, for instance, with the young man taking the 48 drills, and the 
other categories? Where does that enter? 

General Stone. The 48-drill program is associated primarily with 
the units, and in order to get the units into a state of readiness that 
we desire, we feel that it takes not only the individual proficiency, 
but proficiency as a unit organized as such. 

In the case of the 24 drill periods, you have the Air Reserve center 
program, which involves the individual. The individual in that 
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case is @ man who has already had 4 years of duty as an operations 
oficer, or as a jet mechanic, or whatever specialty’ he has... What 
we are trying to do is keep him abreast of current: developments. 
He is already a well-trained individual and we think 24 drill periods 
a year is a sufficient number to keep that man at the level of proficiency 
which he had when he left the service. 

Mr. Davis. Ordinarily, then, for the man who is participating in 
this 24-drill pay period program, usually at a training center, he would 
have no flying training? 

General Strong. No, sir. Those involve shops, and classrooms, and 
more of the shop than the classroom. 

You asked a question yesterday about that program, That was 
a conversion from an old program that we had which we called the 
VARTU program, the Volunteer Air Reserve Training Units. Those 
units were relatively restricted insofar as geographical coverage was 
concerned and we did not get the participation which we desired. 

Consequently, we broke the program down giving it wider geo- 
graphical distribution and changed the name from what had become 
its common name, VARTU—Volunteer Air Reserve Training Unit— 
which was not a very good name. We call it the Air Reserve center 
program now. 

We have incorporated into that program some contract training in 
such big cities as, say, New York, where, instead of having all re- 
servists report to one center to get their training, we contracted it out 
with several universities in New York City. They take the course 
material provided to them by the Air Training Command and use 
their instructors who are proficient in the subject. 

_ In that fashion, we get greater participation, and we feel, better 
instruction. 

That, I think, is one of the main reasons for the extreme growth in 
this program of over 100 percent in this last year, fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Davis. Next is the 12-hour period, and what type of work 
would he be engaged in there? 

General Stone. The 12-drill period is primarily for officers who are 
called mobilization assignees. Let us assume that during World 
War II and during the period of the Korean emergency you served as 
a group operations officer, and you wanted to be a member of the 
Reserve, although you were not obligated to so be, but you volun- 
tarily participated, and you wanted to stay in the operations business. 
You think you are pretty well trained, based upon the amount of 
experience you have had, and you do not want or are unable to par- 
ticipate more than 12 times a year. You can be a mobilization 
assignee and be given a set of orders indicating that you will be the 
operations officer of a particular unit. You will go back into your old 
job and all you are doing is keeping abreast of current trends. 

Mr. Davis. I am not quite clear on that. Would he go back and 

serve with an existing regular operational unit of the Air Force, or 
will he go back and serve with a Reserve organization? 
_ General Sronr. Generally speaking, with one of the active estab- 
lished units. They have their mobilization assignment with an 
active established unit. It could be, however, that he would have a 
mobilization assignment with the Reserve unit, but the normal 
practice is the other way. 
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Mr. Davis. Then, there is one more category, as I understand, and 
that involves the fellow who just goes to camp nei the summertime? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. That involves a man who is, let us say, 
a doctor, for example. He is a physician in civilian life, and is practic. 
ing his trade every day. When war comes, he will be a physician 
with such and such a unit. There is no use in training him except 
during this 15 days at summer encampment. We feel that is sufficient 
to keep him familiar with the operations of military hospitals, but as 
an individual, he is trained, and current, in his profession. 

Goneand Haut. Mr. Davis, may I make an observation at this 
point? 

Mr. Davis. I’d be happy to hear it. 

General Hau. With respect to those mobilization assignees, General 
Stone mentioned that they were subject to only 12 drill periods a year, 
We would like to pay them 48. We have asked that we be permitted 
to go back to 48. We think it will make the program much more 
attractive. We consider it one of the best programs we have, and we 
would like to increase the participation, and we think increased paid 
drills will do it. 

Mr. Davis. I note that you call some of them assignees, and some of 
them designees. What is the significance of those designations? 

General Stons. The assignee is a man who does not do in civilian 
life the thing that he would be required to do if he rejoined the mili- 
tary. The designee is the man who does in civilian life the same thing 
which he will do when he rejoins the military. 

I made a misstatement earlier in my remarks. We now require the 
mobilization assignee to participate in 24 drills, even though he is 
only getting paid for 12. 


SOURCES OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Davis. What about your Reserve officers at the present time? 
Praetically all of them have been on active duty for an extended 
period of time; have they not? 

General Sronr. The ones in the active establishment. There are 
two distinct groups as you cansee by looking at the statistics on the 
officer corps, or the Reserve officers on active duty. There is that 
group which we commonly call the career reservists, and then there is 
another group who represent the people who come in, sir, on the mini- 
mum tour, and who get out. That creates a sort of revolving base 
and every now and then you get one that jumps up into the other 
group, but the base is rather a revolving one. By far the larger per- 
centage are career reservists who have been on active duty for an 
extended period of time, and who intend to stay. 

Mr. Davis. Your only actual new source of Reserve officers at the 
present time, once you set aside the fellow who has been on active 
duty and then comes out and goes into a Reserve unit, would be the 
input of your Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps; would it 
not? 

General Stone. No, sir; there are other sources; we have the Air 
Force ROTC input; we have the input from the aviation cadet pro- 
gram—the people who joined as aviation cadets in order to become 
flyers, and who are commissioned subsequent to their flying training; 
we have the officer’s candidate school, whereby an airman can go up 
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hrough the ranks to an officer position; we have direct appointments 
of certain special category—people of a scientific nature, or chaplains, 
or judge advocates, and then, finally, we have direct appointments of 
joctors and dentists, which program is operating more or less in con- 
unction with the so-called doctors draft law. They are not actually 
jrafted, since they come on as volunteers. 

Mr. Davis. At the present time, except for certain scientific and 
professional categories, as a practical matter, there is no direct com- 

issioning of a young man who comes out of college, who has no 
particular skill other than a good college record? 

General Sronz. None whatsoever. I am referring to the active 
establishment and to the input of new commissions in the active 
establishment. 

In the Inactive Reserve, however, a deserving airman may be com- 
missioned in the Inactive Reserve. There were seventy-some-odd of 
those forecast in this budget. 


AIR FORCE ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. How many ROTC institutions do you have? 

General Stone. 188, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Take, for instance, a young man who is in college, and 
evaluate what the Air Force ROTC program holds for him. 

In other words, here he is, and what can you do for him as a result 
of his participation, and what do you require of him if he does partic- 
ipate? 

General Strong. I think that the young man entering college, and 
having to make a decision as to whether he will join the Air Force 
ROTC or the ROTC program of one of the other services, or none at 
all, will look at the Air Force ROTC, and if he is interested in flying, 
ie would join our program because we have directed it almost ex- 
clusively to that purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. You may proceed, General Stone. 

General Stone. We were discussing the attitudes of ROTC people. 
If the chap is not interested in flying, but is interested in serving in a 
technical capacity of the Air Force, there are a limited number of 
opportunities there for him, and I think that the normal, smart young 
college freshman will be able to investigate and feel out his chances 
pretty well as to whether he can get a commission through that 
program. 

What does the Air Force offer in the first 2 years? We give them 
during that period a course of instruction which is aimed toward 
acquainting them with what the Air Force does, and what its mission 
is, and what his responsibilities will be in the Air Force. Then, if he 
does join the senior group, at which time he agrees to accept a com- 
mission, if it is tendered, then we give him advanced courses in Air 
Force methods and technology and we are proposing now to allow him 
some opportunity to fly. Subsequently, the majority of them will go 
to flying school and will become rated pilots, at the end of 1 year’s 

ying training. 

Mr. Davis. That is after graduation? 
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General Sronn. Yes, sir; and then subsequent to that, if he accepts 
further advanced training, he will serve on active duty for 4 more years, 

Mr. Davis. Earlier, did you not mention that you are now sending 
them to camp between their junior and senior years? 

General Stonz. They do go to camp between their junior and senior 
years; yes, sir; they go for a 28-day period. 

Mr. Davis. How much of his time can they be expected to take up 
with that program? 

General Stonn. During the entire 4-year course, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Well, if there is a variation from year to year, can you 
give us that? 

General Stons. We have the exact figures on the number of hours 
involved per year, but I do not have them with me. 

Mr. Davis. Will you please place that information in the record, 
unless you have it right on the tip of your tongue? 

Colonel Fisuer. In the freshman year 90 hours are devoted to 
ROTC; 90 hours in the sophomore year, 150 in his junior year, and 
the same number of hours on his senior year, with 286 hours during 
the summer encampment. 

Mr. Davis. That is about 2% hours per week, on the average; is it 
not? 

Colonel Fisner. It is 3 hours a week, for the freshman and sopho- 
more years, and 5 hours a week for the junior and senior years. 

General CautnaHan. Mr. Davis, he receives, of course, his subsist- 
ence. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; and I think we are ready to turn the page over 
now. 

What does he receive along that line? 

General Stone. He gets 90 cents a day for ration allowance. 

Mr. Davis. Ninety cents every day? 

General Stone. During his college year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. While the college is in session, he receives that. amount? 

General Stone. That is right. 

Colonel Bouck. Five hundred and ninety-five days’ pay is the 
maximum that he can draw, which means that he does get paid every 
day during the school year, and in addition a certain amount of one 
of his summer vacations. 

General Stons. Twenty-eight days of his summer. Then he gets 
$2.60 a day as pay during the time he is in summer camp, and he 
gets a uniform allowance, or the uniforms are provided to him. He 
also receives the travel to and from summer camp, paid for by the 
Government. 

Mr. Davis. For the entire 4 years’ period, he receives 90 cents 4 
day during that time? 

General Strong. No, sir; that is only for the senior and junior 
classes. 

Mr. Davis. Just the junior and senior years? 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. There is no pay connected with the first 
2 years, because that is a requirement under the land-grant college 
arrangement. 


AIR FORCE-INSTITUTION RELATIONSHIPS IN ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. Are all of the institutions at which you have these 
arrangements land-grant institutions? 
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General Stone. No, sir; they are not. What is the breakdown of 
the land grant colleges? 

Colonel FisHer. There are 49 land grant schools out of 188. There 
are 188 institutions, and half of them require ROTC, but of the re- 
quired number, only 49 are land grant colleges. 

Mr. Davis. That is a contract proposition between the Air Force 
and the colleges or universities; is it not? 

General Stone. There is, I believe, a contractual arrangement 
with the university, and it requires some prior notification, if there is 
any change in the arrangement to be made. 

Is that correct? 

Colonel Fisher. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It is simply a matter of your selecting and fixing 
geographical requirements, largely, and then trying to find an insti- 
tution within that geographical area where you can make a working 

f arrangement; is that substantially right? 

General Stone. I believe that the universities feel that by having 
an ROTC unit there, that they will encourage people to come to their 
school, rather than the one next door, which does not have an ROTC 
unit. So, it is a two-way proposition. 

We like to find the places geographically well situated, so we can 
tap the resources of the country on a widespread geographic basis, 
and in addition, the schools themselves come to us to participate. 

Mr. Davis. Are most of them the larger colleges, or universities? 

General Stone. No, sir; they are large, medium, and small; all 
sizes are represented. 

Mr. Davis. Do you take them on a sort of competitive basis, until 
you get enough to handle your program, or how are they selected? 

General Strong. May I refer that question to Colonel Fisher? He 
is right in that program, and I am not familiar with how the selections 
are made. 

Colonel FisHer. Yes, sir; and if I can back up just a second, there 
is another important item which you might be interested in, and that 
is the land-grant colleges are required by law to provide military 
traning. They are not required to teach ROTC, however. 

The law simply mentions military training, and there has been a 
mutually agreeable situation where we impose the ROTC structure 
at these particular schools. The services then provide the ROTC 
| to fulfill that requirement of the law. 

The institutions engaged in the program, sir, were selected, and the 
numbers were line based on the projected requirement for commis- 
sioned officers, and no other reason that I know of, for commissioned 
officers, both active Air Force and Reserve. 

General Stone. It is interesting to note in that connection, sir, 
that although the basic enrollment in ROTC has not changed mate- 
rially, the output is smaller. In order to get the output of the type 
we need; that is, the flying training applicant, we have to have the 
wide geographic distribution and the large number of input. 


REENLISTMENT OF OFFICERS PROCURED THROUGH ROTC 


Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Davis, in view of your interest in the subject, 
I think you and the committee should know, or should have your 
attention called to the fact, that the percentage of ROTC officers who 
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continue beyond the required initial period of active service afte 
their first term is disappointingly small, which is one of our rel 
problems. 

That percentage, of course, has been based to date or is to date 
involving just those—I mean, most of those, who were not flying 
and not flying officers. 

In the future, they will be pilots, and the percentage may go up 
for that reason. However, we have had to recognize that those going 
into ROTC were not necessarily motivated toward a career in the 
Air Force, and a very substantial percentage of them have left the 
Air Force at the first opportunity. 

Mr. Davis. That is not too surprising. They are picking a much 
more pleasant alternative than being drafted, and going into the 
service, and that is all it amounts to; 1s it not? 

Mr. Gitutetre. That is_right. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LOCATIONS FOR RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Davis. I have one more question on a matter which I think 
was mentioned yesterday, and I believe this is the time to ask it, and 
it has to do with the so-called Cleveland Area Reserve Training Center 
on which we were sold with considerable enthusiasm, and now have 
been told that it is not in the current program. 

Can someone give me the explanation of that? 

General Hatu. I would be happy to try. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

General Hatt. When the Air Force Reserve program was first 
conceived, it was organized on the wing base principle; that is, each 
of these wings of which we have been speaking, would be set up, and 
organized, and operated, from a specific base, as a wing. 

uring the deliberations of the Board, they explored all the possi- 
bilities which they could think of for increasing participation, because 
that, of course, was our basic problem, and we found or concluded 
that we would have a better chance of participation if our units were 
spread out on a squadron basis, rather than a wing basis, so that we 
would not be placing so much of a load on a particular locality. 

That has just been recently restudied by the Base Utilization 
Committee in the Pentagon, and we have set up a program which 
will do several things. One of the most important things is to dis 
perse our wings more toward a squadron base principle, and another 
was to reorganize the structure within the wing itself. 

We had a 30-wing program which included 6 flying training wings, 
and the requirements for those wings, as such, seems to be disap- 
pearing. 

So, our present plans are to take those 6 wings out of the program, 
and leave only the 24 tactical wings, and to disperse those wings. 

Now, if you add the air defense requirement which is that these 
dispersed squadrons, if they are going to serve air defense, should be 10 
an area which has a high requirement for an air defense unit, and we are 
taking six of our wings out of the program, and going to a dispersed 
squadron principle, and our base requirement was much different 
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than under the old principle. Therefore, the requirement for that 
pase in the Cleveland area changed with that change in requirements. 

Mr. Davis. That is the kind of thing which disturbed me, and 
some of your people very gravely, and I am citing this as a specific 
example: 

They came in with this request as a firm request, but they had not 
quite decided exactly what it was going to be. So, we sent them back, 
and last year they came up and said ‘‘Now, we have got it; this is 
where it is going to be.’”? We had been told ‘‘we have got to go ahead 
with this; this is going to be one of our prize illustrations of making 
the Reserve program go,” and here a little while ago we found out that 
all of that had been changed. 

General Hat. Yes, sir. This changing requirement of the military 
is one of the hardest things which we have to live with, of course, and 
we make every effort in the Reserve program, and in the Active 
Establishment, to create as much stability as possible, because, among 
other things, we have the example that you just pointed out, but we 
do get surprises. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General Stone, we now come to the individual projects 
within this program. Will you discuss for the record the principal 
elements of each of the projects in the budget, indicating the basic 
reasons for the change in the money requirement, whether up or 
down? 


Pay anD AtLowances, Active Duty ror TRAINING, OFFICERS 


The first project is project 751, “‘ Pay and allowances, active duty for 
training, officers,’’ reflecting an increase of $2,642,000, or a 34.8 per- 
cent increase. 

At this point in the record we shall insert a portion of page 7—23, of 
the justifications. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


Reserve personnel—Program 750: Reserve personnel 


Project 751: Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers: 
Estimated obligations fiscal vear 1956 $10, 224, 000 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1955 7, 582, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 4, 255, 028 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, incentive pay, and uniform allowances for commissioned officers on 
active-duty training tours, including school training. 

Pay is provided for personnel assigned to Air Reserve table of organization 
units, replacement training squadrons, Air Reserve units (specialized), mobiliza- 
tion assignees, and for selected individuals on special tours as follows: 

(¢) Rated pay (basic pay, quarters and subsistence allowances and incentive 
pay). 

(6) Nonrated pay (basic pay and quarters and subsistence allowances). 

(c) Uniform allowances. 


Mr. Manon. General Stone, you may proceed. 

General Stone. The estimated cost for project 751 for fiscal year 
1956 is $10,224,000, which is an increase of $2,642,000 over fiscal year 
1955. The increase is due, mainly, to an increase of officer personnel 
participating in Reserve training programs. The end fiscal year 1956 
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strength is 38,055 compared to 28,515 for end fiscal year’ 1955. The 
man-year average increases 12,541, from 21,224 in fiscal year 1955 to 
33,765 in fiscal year 1956. 

The increased number of officer personnel who train results in ap 
increase of 145,951 active duty training days. 

The average daily rates of pay are slightly higher in the major train. 
ing programs during fiscal year 1956 due to a greater percentage of 
officers in the higher grades and a slight increase in longevity. 


Pay ALLowances, Active Duty ror TRAINING, ENLISTED PERsonnugy 


Mr. Manon. The next project is project 752, ‘Pay and allowances, 
active duty for training, enlisted personnel,’ showing an increase of 
$1,297,000, or a 127-percent increase. 

Please discuss the project on the same basis as you discussed project 
751, and explain also any changes in the daily rates on which these 
estimates are based. 

At this point, we shall insert a portion of page 7-33 of the justifica- 
tions into the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Reserve personnel—Program,750: Reserve personnel 


Project 752: Pay and allowances, active duty for training, enlisted personnel: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___...........-------- $2, 318, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_..-...........------- 1, 021, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_._..._........--..------- 497, 863 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, allowances, and incentive 
pay for Air Force: Reserve airmen on active duty training tours, imeluding school 
training. 

Pay 7 provided for personnel assigned to Air Reserve table of organization 
units, replacement training squadrons, Air Reserve units (specialized), mobiliza- 
tion assignees, and for selected individuals on special tours, as follows: 

(a) Flying status pay (basic pay, quarters allowances, and incentive pay); 

(6) nonflying status pay (basic pay and quarters allowances). 

Mr. Manon. General Stone, you may proceed. 

General Stoner. The estimated cost for project 752 for fiscal year 
1956 is $2,318,000 which is an increase of $1,297,000 over fiscal year 
1955. The major reason is an increase in enlisted personnel partici- 
pating in Reserve training programs. The end fiscal year 1956 
strength is 36,480 compared to 21,010 for end fiscal year 1955. The 
man-year average increases 12,706, from 15,251 in fiscal year 1955 to 
27,957 in fiscal year 1956. 

The increased number of enlisted personnel who train results in an 
increase of 225,471 active duty training days. 

The average daily rates of pay are slightly higher in all training 
programs, except the schools, during fiscal year 1956 due to a greater 
percentage of enlisted personnel in the higher grades and a slight 
increase in longevity. The average daily rate of pay for school 
training decreased from $8.29 to $4.80 for 103,098 training days due 
to the addition of courses which lower grade airmen will attend. 
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Pay AND ALLowANcEs, INACTIVE Dury TRaAIninG, OFFICERS 


' Mr. Manon. The next project is project 753, ‘“Pay.and allowances, 
inactive duty training, officers,’ for which $11, 670,000 is requested. 

This is an increase of $4, 129 000, or a 54.8 percent increase over 
the fiscal 1955 requirement. 


Please explain this project on the same basis as you have the 
previous projects. 


At this point in the record we shall insert pages 7-36 and 7-37 of 
the justifications. 
(The matter is as follows :) 


Reserve personnel—Program 750: Reserve personnel 


Project 753: ‘Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___.....___.________- $11, 670, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 7, 541, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 4,174, 722 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, incentive pay, and ad- 
ninistrative-function pay, for commissioned officers participating in inactive 
duty training (drills). 

Included are personnel assigned to Air Reserve fiying units, Air Reserve support 
units, replacement training squadrons, Air Reserve units (specialized), and 
mobilization assignees. 

(a) Rated pay (basic pay and incentive pay) 
(b) Nonrated pay (basic pay) 
(c) Administrative function pay 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Inactive duty drills 


Man train- | Require- 
ing periods ment 


Training : pay group, A (48 —— } | 
Rated personnel baseees webieneategweeeel 203, 232 | * $16.51 | $3,355, 360 
Nonrated personnel_. - ; 106, 032 | &: 1, 314, 797 
Nonrated personnel (mobiliza ition assignees, selective | 
service) } 6, 528 a 93, 938 
Administrative function pay_- soa ates ; ieee 77, 820 





PN ia tire ~andds-ao 2h — 315, 792 | , | 4, 841, 915 


Training pay group B (24 drills): 
Nonrated personnel ‘ 55, 76 2. 49 | 5, 692, 442 
Administrative function pay-- nwefeactersbteseceweaes ; exbirenisiyelnts ail 152, 400 


Subtotal oth 55, 760 |. | 5, 844, 42 








Tataieg pay group C (12 drills): | on nen 

ated personne 8, | 51, 

Nonrated personnel 14. 39 | 630, 973 
Administgative function BM oo canesccka deen sceett eset 





982, 795 
Total project. 753 : 33, 820 |. | 11, 669, 552 
Rounded to ibis db td 11, 670, 000 








Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General Stone. 

General Stone. The estimated cost for project 753 for fiscal year 
1956 is $11,670,000 which is an increase of $4,129,000 over fiscal year 
1955. The major reason is an increase in officer personnel participat- 
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ing in Reserve training programs. The man-year average increases 
12,541 from 21,224 to 33,765 in fiscal year 1956. 

The increased number of officer personnel who participate in ap. 
active duty training results in an increase of 303,372 drills. 

The average daily rates of pay are slightly higher during fiscal year 
1956 due to a greater percentage of officers in the higher grades and 
a slight increase in longevity. 


Pay aNnpD Atitowancss, Inactive Dury Trarnine, ENuistgp 
PERSONNSL 


Mr. Manon. We now come to project 754, ‘‘Pay and allowances, 
inactive duty training, enlisted personnel.” 
The request is in the amount of $1,971,000, or an 83.8 percent 


increase over fiscal 1955. 
At this point in the record we shall insert pages 7-38 and 7-39 of 


the justifications. 
(The matters are as follows:) 


Reserve personnel—Program 750: Reserve personnel 


Project 754: Pay and allowances inactive duty training, enlisted 


personnel: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_......._......-------- $4, 324, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__-__._._.__--------.---- 2, 353, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1964.................-..-.-... 1, 212, 188 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay and incentive pay for Air 
Force Reserve airmen participating in inactive duty training (drills). 

Pay is provided for personnel assignei to Air Reserve flying units, Air Reserve 
support units, Air Reserve units (specialists), replacement training squadrons and 
mobilization assignees. 

(a) Flying status pay (basic pay and incentive pay). 

(6) Nonflying status pay (basic pay) 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Inactive duty drills 








—— ey Daily rate | Requirement 
Training pay group A (48 drills): 

YC nn a «cin nanoeeanseeeekemhaaren ania ius 17, 664 $6. 33 $111, 813 
I NR ic cthintwetatntiemmtnennshlncueehacdure 769, 440 4.65 3, 577, 8% 

ics stasis cate gand de ntddéecoehindnpc TEs CON lencannsenaaame 3, 689, 7 
Training pay group B (24 drills): Nonflying personnel... - - ---- 108, 120 5. 59 604, 391 
Training pay group C (12 drills): Nonflying persofinel - - - ----- 5, 544 5. 46 30, 270 
I IE TEE 1c. ctu mntununincthGhetentantabs sedans BO ON. ncketusa-cauee 4, 324, 370 
IE Oink ban isiiethsds Avitespsrccnlnncghathen abkdbaenbds aie cckashanesdn preaduenscenae 4, 324, 000 





Mr. Manon. General Stone, will you please discuss for the com- 
mittee the items involved in this request? 

General Stone. The estimated cost for project 754 for fiscal year 
1956 is $4,324,000 which is an increase of $1,971,000 over fiscal year 
1955. The chief reason is an increase m enlisted personnel participat- 
ing in reserve training programs. The man-year average increases 
12,706, from 15,251 in fiscal year 1955 to 27,957 in fiscal year 1956. 
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The increased number of enlisted personnel who participate in the 
inactive duty training programs results in an increase of 393,864 drills. 

The average daily rates of pay are slightly higher during fiscal year 
1956 due to a greater percentage of enlisted personnel in the higher 
grades and a slight increase in longevity. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING, ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. We now come to project 755, “Individual clothing, 
enlisted personnel,’”’ which reflects a sizable decrease of 36.4 percent, 
or a decrease of $514,000. 

It is refreshing to see a decrease in the money requirements, but 
nevertheless somewhat surprising in connection with the usual program 
where everything else is increasing. 

At this point in the record we shall insert page 7—40 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Reserve personnel—Program 750: Reserve personnel 
Pp 


Project 755: Individual clothing, enlisted personnel: 
Kstimated obligations fiscal year 1956_-__-_. / .... $900, 000 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1955_-- _- Skee ts 1, 414, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954_-......-------- 475, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are to procure uniforms to be issued to 
Reserve airmen participating in the Air Force Reserve program. 

Allowances for all items are as authorized in table of allowances 1—21A, as 
amended. Prices used are those currently in effect. 

The requirement has been developed by analysis of the gains and losses ex- 
pected, giving consideration to assets to be lost from the program (example: 
airmen leaving Reserve status for extended active duty) as well as assets that 
will be reeaptured (example: expired enlistments, airmen transferring to the non- 
affiliated Reserve Section). Replacement due to wear has been included for shoes 


and socks necessary to complete sets of clothing recaptured and to replace wear- 
outs. The monetary value of the items authorized by table of allowances 1-214, 
as amended is $125.55. Additional items of clothing with a monetary value of 
$22 are issued for use during periods of active duty training. These items are 
turned in by the airmen to the appropriate supply organization for reuse immedi- 
ately upon completion of active duty training. In accordance with Office, 
Secretary of Defense Directive, no provision has been made to furnish clothing 
to airmen affiliating with a Reserve organization for duty requiring the wearing 
of the uniform when such airmen have periods of obligated service remaining. 

Mr. Manon. General Stone, will you explain this project, and the 
changed money requirements? 

General Stone. Individual clothing for enlisted personnel, under 
project 755, is directly related to the source of gains in the programs. 
During fiscal year 1955, the predominant number of airmen gains 
were from nonprior service status requiring the issuance of a complete 
uniform when affiliating with the Air Force Reserve program. During 
fiscal year 1956, the source of enlisted gains will be primarily enlisted 
personnel with an obligated service who will not require the issue of 
acomplete uniform. ‘This is in accord with Air Force policy requiring 
these airmen to continue using the uniform issued to them while on 
extended active duty thereby limiting our uniform requirement for 
personnel in this category to normal replacement. Accordingly, this 
change in the source of enlisted personnel reflects in the decrease of 
requirements during fiscal year 1956. 
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SUBSISTENCE IN KIND, ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. The next project is project 756, “Subsistence in kind 
enlisted personnel,” for which you show a substantial relative increase 
of approximately 102 percent. 

At this point in the record we shall insert pages 7-41 and 7-42 of the 
justifications. 

(The matter follows:) 


Reserve personnel—Program 750: Reserve personnel 


Project 756: Subsistence in kind, enlisted personnel: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 3 $548, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 ; _. 271, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for acquisition of subsistence to be fur. 
nished to Reserve airmen on active-duty training tours, and during inaetive-duty 
training periods of 8 or more hours in any 1 calendar day. 


Part II—Justification of funds requested 


Active duty training: 


Average 
| number of |Gross train-| Net train- ate | Require 
| days sub- | ing days | ing days | F ment 
sisted | 


Number 
participat- 
ing 


Short tours (15 days) ---- 

Schoo! training 

Advance cadre and local com- | 
| ‘ . 


Total days_- 


Inactive duty training: 
Number of drills__._.--------- se : pes su 796, 272 
Total weekend exercise __- - - - ths etl s. ths eka? 
Net weekend exercises ewe Gubeeiion dls _.-. 159, 254 
Rete: =... — tad a tie ats siiSshsg nuked $1. 47 
Total _ Abt ihe 5 2s sevvcu. vs 2 SR 

Net training days for active duty training represents an absenteeism rate of 
15 percent of gross active duty training days, whereas net weekend exercises 
represent an absenteeism rate of 20 percent of total weekend exercise. 

Rates for meals are based on the following percentages of costs per meal issued 
for active and inactive duty training: Valu 


Breakfast, 28 percent____----- : i $0. 300 
Dinner, 37 percent_ . 400 
Supper, 35 percent___ , 374 
Ration value__ : 1. 074 
Inactive duty (4 me eals): 
tien stieee eased ccusd. ef, lt gt 
Extra dinner-__- 


Total 


Total project 756 
Rounded to_ 
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Mr. Manon. Would you explain the basis for this project, General, 
as well as the increase? 

General Stone. The estimated cost for project 756 for fiscal year 
1956 is $548,000 which is an increase of $277,000 over fiscal year 
1955. The additional requirement is due to the increase in number 
of enlisted personnel participating in the Air Force Reserve training 
programs. 

During fiscal year 1956, it is estimated that 21,099 airmen will be 
subsisted while performing active duty for training. This compares 
with 10,256 during fiscal year 1955, for an increase of 10,843. 

During fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that 16,589 airmen, who are 
assigned to Reserve training wings and support units, will be entitled 
to subsistenc e in kind because the inactive duty period, totals 8 or 
more hours in any 1 calendar day. This compares with 9,660 during 
fiscal year 1955 or an increase of 6,929 airmen to be subsisted during 
weekend exercises. 

The daily rate of $1.074 for active duty training provides 3 meals 
a day. The weekend rate of $1.47 for inactive duty drills provides 
for 4 meals, that is, Saturday noon, Saturday night, Sunday breakfast, 
and Sunday noon. 


TRAVEL, Active Dury ror TRAINING, OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. The next project is, ‘Project 757, Travel, active duty 
for training, officers.”’ 

The estimate for 1956 over * fise al 1955 shows an increase of approxi- 
mately 43 percent. 

It is assumed that this increase ties in with the general overall 
increase in the program. 

However, would you explain for the record, briefly, the basis for 
this project, and the increase, and indicate whether or not the rate 
per mile, as shown on page 7—43 of the justifications, is changed from 
previous years? 

At this point in the record we shall insert page 7-43 of the justifi- 
cations. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


Reserve personnel— Program 750: Reserve personnel 
Project 757: Travel, active duty for training, officers: 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1956_________ _... $994, 000 


Estimated eee ae fiscal year 1955 _... 695, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954__ esis ok . 397,110 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Reserve 
officers traveling to and from active duty training sites, including school training. 


59565—55 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
This estimate provides for travel as follows: 


Number Miles Rate per Require- 
mile 








traveling |(round trip) ment 
i tl hiss Ac! etl! 
Annual tour (15 days): 
raining pay: 
MED Ui bodasawectded ttudea tects attoweee , 150 $0. 06 $52, 470 
CUO Bs i655 ec cc baits deee ee otddeeee~ 15, 825 300 0. 06 234, 850 
RL cra unseed mamtcnenamneciihtitininnwecaem ein i 300 0. 06 91, 368 
GROUIKEP<...cbidsdaeie dl ob ae er 3, 141 300 0. 06 56, 538 
eR RANE nin cinco dieerethte cate dsetesiio~decadetsont 3, 258 2, 200 0. 06 430, 056 
Special tours: 
Air Force Reserve policy committees and subcom- 
PR is dds acdnest oh abneapcabneccetbeuacenoudesun 48 3, 000 0. 06 8, 640 
Local committees on Air Force Reserve policy _..- 80 1, 100 0. 06 5, 280 
Commanders conferences.................----..---- 2, 150 500 0. 06 64, 500 
Tepe) eONNO FIG asia «oped npn bined ppb bd l-3b leas cassdied gle bbs~d3d5~dah-<cendide cae 993, 7 
DE Be iidkctcnnbneanensingccnccedarh arene raha ete wens Gaba sabciaads okoed Stee 





| 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your discussion of this project, 
General Stone. 

General Stonz. The estimated cost for project 757 is $994,000 which 
is an increase of $299,000 over fiscal year 1955. The additional 
requirement is due to the greater officer strength during fiscal year 
1956 and the increase in number training. 

It is estimated that 35,408 officers will travel to and from active duty 
training locations in fiscal year 1956 compared with 25,179 in fiscal 
year 1955 or an increase of 10,229. 

The rate of 6 cents per mile is the rate established by joint travel 
regulations and is used for both years. 

Average mileages have been developed through studies of numbers 
of personnel who traveled to and from active duty training sites 
during past years. 

The same method was used to develop a factor for each training 
program, that is, wings, mobilization assignees and Air Reserve units. 


TraveL, Active Duty ror TraAIniInG, ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. The next project is project 758, ‘“Travel, active duty 
for training, enlisted personnel,” which reflects an increase of approxi- 
mately 147 percent, and which would seem to be out of proportion to 
the percentage increases in other items in the reserve program. 

Why is this? 

General Stone. The estimated cost for project 758 for fiscal year 
1956 is $415,000 or an increase of $247,000 over fiscal year 1956. 

The rate of 6 cents per mile, as established by joint travel regula- 
tions, is used for both fiscal years. 

Mileages for the various program elements are the same for both 
years. 


There are two major causes for the increase. First, the strength of 
airmen who will travel to and from active duty training increases 
from 9,807 in fiscal year 1955 to 19,476 in fiscal year 1956. This 
is an increase of 9,669. Second, the school program increases from 
449 airmen in fiscal year 1955 to 1,455 in fiscal year 1956, which is an 
increase of 1,006 airmen to travel an average of 2,200 miles round trip. 
The school program has a much greater increase in proportion to the 
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overall program than the other training elements. The mileage of 
2200 is higher for schools than for other programs which range from 
150 to 500 miles round trip. The effect of the increased school pro- 
gram is to raise travel requirements to a greater exteat than would be 
caused by a straight proprotionate increase in active duty training. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record, we shall insert page 7-44 
of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Reserve personnel—Program 750: Reserve personnel 


Project 758: Travel, active duty for training, enlisted personnel: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Reserve 
| airmen traveling to and from active duty training sites, including school training. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for travel as follows: 


| | 
Number | Miles(round| Rate per Require- 
traveling | trip) mile ment 


| 

Annual tours (15 days): | 
Training pay group A_.___.--- Lait 3 | 150 $0. 06 $128, 817 
Training pay group B-_-.-_...---- bal 3, 942 | : » 70, 956 
Training pay group C . 
Training pay group D | 5 | 300 | 

School tours , 455 | 2, 200 

Special tours: Local committees on AFR policy _| 1, 100 | 





Total project 758 5 414, 579 
ROU baiconiencaencucccanadal See OO i sncsensteiate Reebattade 415, 000 


OrHeR Costs 


Mr. Manon. The last project in this program is project 759, 


? 


“Other costs, 
percent. 

Please explain this increase. 

General Stone. The estimated cost for project 759 for fiscal year 
1956 is $60,000, which is an increase of $24,000 over fiscal year 1955. 

The requirement is for death gratuity payments to beneficiaries of 
Air Force Reserve personnel who die while participating in active or 
inactive duty for training. Estimates of number of deaths of both 
officers and airmen are based upon the past 4 years’ experience. 

The increase in dollar requirements from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal 
year 1956 is due to increased programed strength of participating 
personnel as indicated in projects 751, 752, 753, and 754. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record, we shall insert page 7-45 
of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


showing an increase of $24,000, or an increase of 66 
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Reserve personnel—Program 750: Reserve personnel 


Project 759: Other costs: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_ ___. $60, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 36, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 _ 20, 290 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
Death gratuities 
The funds estimated in this project are to provide death gratuity payments to 
beneficiaries of Air Force Reserve personnel who become deceased while partici- 
pating in or due to injury received while participating in active or inactive duty 
training. Fund requirements are based on payment of 6 months’ base pay, and 
incentive pay if eligible, as follows: 


Justification of funds rns 


Number of 


Average | : 
deaths amount Requirement 


| 
| 
| 
Bein sows 
Officers... ...-- } 


Lai DEAS LANG $2, sel $54, 640 
Rss 65 Hititiiek cavnnncnnkarentdecinein didanutdeeteeneune 6; 90: 


5, 412 





IEE FEE cin ck cnciecha ba nk ek boep 05enhsn nse bs Manan de 60, 052 
PRONE GO iss, 5 3s ich coc satin e anene dean cinskesks 








RESERVE OFrricieR CANDIDATES 


Mr. Manon. We now come to program 770, commonly known as 
the ROTC program, wherein we have four projects. 

At this point in the record we shall insert page 7-46 of the justi- 
fications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Obligations by project 








| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
() 


| 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


771 Pay and allowances, Reserve officer candidates__...-_- $8, 392, 118 , 164, $5, 102, 000 
775 | Individual clothing, Reserve officer candidates 1, 856, 829 2, 453, 000 
776 | Subsistence in kind, Reserve officer candidates oy 105 : 313, 000 
777 | Travel, Reserve officer candidates i 7 679, 00 


Total obligations 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES, Reserve Orricer CANDIDATES 


Mr. Manon. General, the first program under project 770 is ‘Pay 
and allowances, Reserve ‘officer candidates,” project 771, which refleets 
a decrease of approximately 17 percent. 

This appears to be in line with the previous explanation on this 
program. 

Do you have anything additional which you wish to add at this 
point? 

General Stonr. No additional comments. The daily rate of pay 
is a fixed amount and the totals vary as the strengths change. 
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Mr. Manon. We shall insert pages 7-47 and 7-48 into the record 
at this time. 
(The matters are as follows:) 


Reserve personnel—Program 770: Reserve officer candidates 


Project 771: Pay and allowances, Reserve officer candidates: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___.._.._..._-.._..---- $5, 102, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_ _ _ - . eee 6 8 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954____ ; aoe . 8, 392, 118 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for commutation in lieu of subsistence for 
Air Science III and Air Science IV Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students and 
for basic pay of AROTC students attending summer encampments. Attendance 
at summer encampments is a prerequisite to commissioning. Normally, the 
student will attend the summer encampment between the Air Science III and IV 
courses. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The basic authority for payment of commutation in lieu of subsistence is con- 
tained in paragraph 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, and the rate is 
established annually by the Secretary of Defense. Provision is made to furnish 
commutation in lieu of subsistence for Air Science III and Air Science IV students 
for a maximum of 595 days per student at the rate of $0.90 per day. The basic 
authority for payment of students attending summer enacampments is also con- 
tained in paragraph 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended. Provision 
is made to pay students attending summer encampment at the rate of basic pay 
for grade E-1 (basic airman) which is $2.60 per day. 

1. Basie pay, summer encampment: 


l l 
| Students | r | 

ine cis ; | Daysat | Total man- 

rime of training — | camp days 


Require- 


Daily rate | ment 


SIO es ses tasers chennbendensesoneseil 8, 000 | 136,000 |___.... “tiie 
July-August 1955_. ata 2, 200 61, 600 
June 1956... ._._- Md tia. cee ee eer te : : 91,000 |_- 





Total basic pay, summer encamp- 
Wena kaan aol eaten 288, 600 $2. 60 $750, 360 





2. Commutation in lieu of subsistence: 
ae Vi ' ™ ; ' | 
| | 


| After 2 | 
percent 


Average 
Man- reduc- | Daily | Require- 


Average 


. lays 
Status | yearly - : a i | : 
number paid days tion for | __ rate | ment 


| 
| yearly | absen- 
teeism 
— 


| } | 
Air science III 9, 620 274 |2, 635, 880 | 
Air science IV --==-| 7, 160 | 321 |2, 298, 360 
Total commutation in lieu of sub- | 
sistence_...... hdd «tine Wilt hth —_—e dl haieie ticle il (4, 934, 240 |4, 835, 555 | 352, 000 
PI Te | a waco mace , 102, 360 
Rounded to .| 





INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING, ReseRvE OrriceR CANDIDATES 


Mr. Manon. The next project is project 775, “Individual clothing, 
Reserve officer candidates,’’ which also shows an increase. 

General, do you have any additional explanation on this project? 

General Stone. Individual clothing for the Air Force ROTC, under 
project 775, is provided by furnishing uniforms-in-kind or a monetary 
allowance in lieu thereof to the institution. Those institutions elect- 
ing to receive uniforms-in-kind issue the uniform to the student while 
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he is enrolled in the Air Reserve Officers’ Trammg Corps program, 
The uniform is returned upon completion of training. Those institu. 
tions receiving cash in lieu of uniforms procure the uniforms on the 
open market and issue the uniform to the student. The increased 
uniform requirement in fiscal year 1956 is attributable to the estimated 
enrollment of approximately 6,350 students over fiscal year 1955, 
This estimate is computed on the basis that 90 percent of Air Science 
I and II students and 20 percent of Air Science III students will 
receive uniforms-in-kind whereas commutation in lieu of uniforms is 
provided for 10 percent of the Air Science I and II students and 8) 
percent of Air Science III students. 

Mr. Manon. At this point, we shall insert into the record pages 
7-49 and 7-50 of the justifications. 

(The matters are as follows:) 


Reserve personnel—program 770: Reserve officer candidates 


Project 775: Individual clothing, Reserve officer candidates: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956____.__._-<--..------- $2, 453, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 2, 319, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 1, 856, 829 


PURPOSE OF SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for purchase of uniforms for students 
enrolled in the AROTC program. The institution concerned may elect to re- 
ceive uniforms in kind or to receive a monetary allowance in lieu thereof. Those 
institutions which receive uniforms in kind issue the uniform to the student 
while he is enrolled in the Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The uniform is 
turned in upon completion of training. Those institutions which receive cash in 
lieu of uniforms procure the uniforms on the open market, and issue the uniform 
to the student. Normally the advanced course student is permitted to retain the 
uniform upon completion of training. The majority of the institutions desire the 
uniforms in kind for Air Science I and Air Science II students and a monctary 
allowance in lieu of uniforms for Air Science III students. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The cost of clothing has been computed on the basis of issue of uniforms and 
commutation in lieu of uniforms as follows: 

1. Uniforms in kind.— The dollar requirement is determined by estimating the 
total requirement for “in kind” uniforms including replacement items and sub- 
tracting the on-hand inventory. The table of allowances 1-21B, as amended, 
lists the prescribed authorization per student. The estimate is computed on the 
basis that 90 percent of Air Science I and’ II students and 20 percent of Air Science 
III students will receive uniforms in kind. Provision has been made for replace- 
ments required due to war. The requirements for uniforms for students attend- 
ing summer encampments have been included in this estimate. 

Total requirements for issue of clothing in kind, $1,397,000. 

2. Commutation in lieu of unifcrms.—It is estimated, upon the basis of past 
experience, that the civilian institutions will desire commutation in lieu of uniforms 
for 10 percent of the Air Science I and II students and for 80 percent of the Ait 
Science III students. The ratio of commutation for fiscal yeir 1956 is $25 for 
Air Science J and II students and $100 for Air Science III students. 


Esti- Percent- 
mated age on ar 
enroll) oma | uniforms 


Air Science I and II students 91, 200 10 9, 120 $25 $228, 000 
Air Science LI students 10, 350 80 8, 280 100 828, 000 


Status of student 


| Require- 
Rate ment 


—_ -—_———_ 


Total requirement for commutation in lieu 
nee erthacndadubensctinlcsctmdacdniototuaravrlceeas ee 1, 056, 000 
Total, project 775 


— 
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SUBSISTENCE IN KinpD, Reserve Orricer CANDIDATES 


Mr. Manon. The next project is project 776, “Subsistence in 
kind, Reserve officer candidates,” showing a decrease of approxi- 
mately 12 percent. 

General Stone, do you wish to add anything in addition to the 
justification which appears on page 7-51, of the justifications, which 
will be inserted at this point into the record? 

(The matter is as follows:) 


Reserve personnel—Program 770: Reserve officer candidates 


Project 776: Subsistence in kind, Reserve officer candidates: 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1956_-......----------------- $313, 000 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1955 356, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1954 411, 105 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for subsistence of Air Reserve Officer 
Training Corps students while at summer camp. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The cost of subsistence is $1,181 as approved by the Office of Secretary of 
Defense. Consideration has been given to students excused attendance at meals 
and for periods of hospitalization. 








| 
Deduc- 
tions for 
absences ! 


| 
Net man- | Ration Require- 
days value ment 


| Days at Man- 


Number of students at camp camp days 








‘Total project 776. ‘ $313, 570 
Rounded to ; 313, 000 


! Experience indicates the rate of absenteeism as 8 percent. 


General Stonn. Air Force ROTC students receive subsistence in 
kind during summer camp training periods. 

The decrease of $43,000 in fiscal year 1956 in project 776 compared 
to fiscal year 1955 is caused by a decrease in number of man-days of 
training at these summer camps. The man-days in camp in fiscal 
year 1956 is 228,600 compared to 329,727 in fiscal year 1955, or a 
decrease of 41,127 days. 


TRAVEL, RESERVE OFrFriceR CANDIDATES 


Mr. Manon. The last project in this program is project 777, 
“Travel, Reserve officer candidates,” which follows along the same 
line as the previous projects, and which shows a decrease of approxi- 
mately 11.5 percent. 

Do you have anything more than the justification shown on page 
7-52, which you wish to state at this point, which page of the justifica- 
tions shall be inserted into the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Reserve personnel—program 770: Reserve officer candidates 


Project 777: Travel, Reserve officer candidates: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_ ’ : oe $679, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_ ae 767, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954____- : 1, 036, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are for travel of Air Reserve Officer Training Corps stu- 
dents to summer camp. At the summer camp the students receive practical, 
on-the-job and field training. The student is required to attend the summer 
camp in order to qualify for a commission. He normally will attend camp 
between his air science III and IV courses. The summer camp is of 28 days 
duration and normally is held during June, July, and August. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

? 

The students are authorized transportation in kind or reimbursement at the 
rate of 5 cents per mile (par. 47¢c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended), 
The summer camps will be located throughout the United States at regular Air 
Force installations. 


Students 
attending 
camp 


Require- 
ment 


| Rate per Cost per 


Time of training Miles to/from camp site| mile trip 


| 
| 
| 


July-August 1955_................_....] 1,400 (round ‘trip)_ . 05 70. 00 | 2,200 | = 154, 000 
SS scesapilhisa Sisciniad: ailaseall 700 CE WTO) inccene .05 5 | 35. 00 | 7,000 | 245,000 


ere Se Ge EE 700 (1 way)_- a $0.05 | $35.00 | 8,000 | $280,000 
' 


Total Project 777 i ; wet Sree | 679, 00 


General Stone. The estimated cost for project 777 for fiscal year 
1956 is $679,000 which is a decrease of $88,000 from that of fiscal year 
1955. 

Since the rate of 5 cents per mile is a fixed rate and the estimated 
average mileage traveled per student is the same for fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1956, the lower requirement is attributable to fewer 
students attending summer camps. 

The estimated mileage during fiscal year 1956 is 13,580,000 which 
compares with 15,340,000 during fiscal year 1955, or a difference of 
1,760,000 miles. 
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Wepnespbay, Marcu 16, 1955. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
WITNESSES 


cOL. W. L. HAMRICK, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEFY OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) 

MRS. G. J. KELLEHER, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT SECTION, REQUIREMENTS 
BRANCH, AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND 
SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, AtrR ForcE 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 


Appropriation or estimate a $3, 155, 000, 000 | $3, 502, 792,000 | $3, 780, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘Maintenance and _ operations, | 
Army,”’ pursuant to 63 Stat. 578, 588 cans 512, 000 
Transferred to: | 
“Air National Guard, Air Force,’ pursuant to 
Publie Law 458 _ --- | oe —3, 663, 000 | 
“Reserve personnel, Air Force,’ y ’ pursuant to Public 
Law 458 5 — 2, 687, 000 | 
“Acquisition, construction, and improvements, | | 
Coast Guard,”’ pursuant to Public Law 304 | 8, 120, 500 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate - - aa 3, 146, 879, 500 | 3, 496, 954,000 | — 3, 780, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts a“ 35, 501, 330 | 152, 635, 300 | 132, 718, 000 


Total available for obligation - - - 3, 312, 380, 830 3, 649, 589,300 | 3, 912, 718, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ‘ — 264, 429, 763 —49, 589, 300 | 
Obligations incurred Cee as 3, 047, 951, 067 | 3, 600, 000, 000 | 3, 912, 718, 000 
Comparative transfer from: 
“Maintenance and operations, Army” cacal 3, 831, 011 3, 150, 200 | 
“Aircraft and related preeurement, Air Force’’ , 146, 000 
“Goods and services provided by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the Be rlin magistrat”’ 77, 757, 540 84, 975, 516 
C omp: irative transfer to: 
“Major procurement other than aircraft, Air Force’’_| , 851, 190 | -.- . 
“Military personnel, Air Force’’- al Fee NL AO Bain nite menial 
“Research and development, Air Force’ | | 
Direct obligations--..-- a 82, 649, 089 —103, 613, 661 | 
Reimbursable obligations. - ccichctidcosianiepald , 311, 669 | —1, 246, 000 |..--------- 
yo en i YS 5, 9: 22, 546 3, 583, 266,055 | 3, 912, 718, 000 
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Obligations by activities 











Direct Obligations 


| 


Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 195 











bs Opepetion of siparalt: - 326-26 3 0 es $670, 901, 282 $999, 806,099 | $1, 200, 000, om 
2. Organization, base, and maintenance equipment and 
SUE WE Bk coccinea bedesubatubdcdtexeten. 218, 951, 606 215, 021, 000 190, 000, 0m 
Wii IIe cussing uncnecoameawguaoes 1, 011, 799, 731 | 1, 089, 325, 300 1, 215, 000, 0m 
hI io a, ew nctident iaalowe cdl deal 213, 092, 825 245, 082, 846 240, 000, 00 
5. eee NS Cyt 65. dc xob.o be ek Ata <n 560, 764, 055 674, 693, 310 700, 000, 00 
6. a. eee deeesemeapem ett: 58, 227, 445 62, 668, 000 63, 000, 00 
To ARCO WAG GUNG. 5... ond osc ccnccc ec baudbad 127, 995, 941 145, 280, 200 164, 000, 00 
&... COMER A 0 6 cee 5 ees 008th pol ae ir ieind els to ee Bel hen cohen Ke EES 8, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations. ................-...----.- _2, 861, 782, 885 9,061, 739,888 | 3, 431, 876, 755 , 780, 000, 00) 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Boe Tired 
Accounts 
I I sin 73, 863, 158 63, 895, 000 51, 628, 000 
2. Organization, base, and maintenance equipment and 
eh eta ve ee Se eke iret ses 8° 23, 071, 848 26, 301, 000 18, 261, 000 
itil te on, teeter danas ale 23, 242, 757 17, 736, 000 20, 897, 000 
4, i ice kaon e eee ees 14, 679, 348 10, 897, 000 9, 177,000 
S, Gere Cee os 55s eR. 15, 222, 040 17, 911, 000 19, 302, 000 
gk Ao reeetieters sg tie ta ooentig ier: 14, 036, 430 14, 533, 000 13, 317, 000 
Te Servicewide WIG. <n oac ce baeconccaD eee 74, 080 "74,080 | 116, 6, 300° 136, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
eee 164, 189, 661 151, 389, 300 132, 718, 00 
Totel obltgations...........vcvwiiida 2, allel 3, 025, 922, 546 | 3, 583, 266, 055 sae 3, 912, 718, 00 





Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification Actual, 1954 | Estimate, Estimate, 


1955 1956 
SUMMARY | 
Summary of Personal Services | 
Total number of permanent positions___.....-..........------ 274, 432 283, 081 291, 510 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ...............-- 130 153 149 
Average num ber of all employees. __.......-.._-----_----_-_-- 261, 536 | 270, 681 278, 480 
Num ber of employees at end of year_..............-....------ 


27 75, 286 285, 643 


Personal service obligations: 
Perm Gane COO, 2666 5 FS AG ieae dddcdswinnent $946, 222,724 |$1,016,847,289 |$1, 065, 821, (1% 

















Positions other than permanent.....................-.---- 1, 139, 503 1, 333, 235 | 1, 367,70 
Regular pav in excess of 52-week base___.......__.---_---- 3, 628, 283 3,918, 815 4, 117,169 
I: Ce IO FID iiss isn reir ccccaencinn cuwcce 25, 338, 543 28, 907, 668 33, 303, 026 
Other payments for personal services..................---- 190, 873 218, 260 |.._-- 
Total personal service obligations..................--.-- 976, 519, 926 | 1,051, 225, 267 1, 104, 609, onl 
Direct Odtigations 
ae le a a ees ‘ 969, 952, 938 |1, 042, 290, 267 | 1,095, 101, 011 
Oe ak RE I ne 65, 977, 026 85, 709, 573 83, 063, 049 
eS ee eee, eee 90,940,402 | 124, 596, 584 158, 548, 711 
RE pe ee ee 45, 133, 079 54, 981, 980 71, 519, 971 
G5 Bente auc. wilt My iOes.... << <sbse cis hen. dc. nnnnnans 54, 708, 529 60, 787, 865 63, 639, 000 
06. Printing and reproduction...........-.-..-.....-.---- 20, 191, 010 24, 174, 000 21, 600, 050 
07 Other contractual services... ...............-....--.-.-- i 529, 678,079 | 617, 723, 426 670, 944, 456 
Labor contracts with aor a". Riek 66, 603, 506 78, 015, 600 77, 431, 440 
08 Supplies and materials.. Shauna Ann ada arwes anne ' 938, 399, 570 |1, 277, 985, 664 | 1, 415, 807, 392 
09 Equipment.---.--.--.. jena aaphiteia nib ap i 6a tw anae ont 120, 360, 129 121, 738, 720 111, 680, 620 
10 Lands and structures. - pababeté 29, 877 32, 739 |.--- . 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... .__- eee iv assuspeadonwa thaexs - 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__..........-- ; 244, 205 1, 830, 000 1, 446, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments...........-..---------------------- 7, 413, 393 9, 491, 174 11, 152, 900 
I nctidighnn ti teskcckuapeadeinD aebiiMee eases its 2, 909, 631, 746 |3, 499, 357, 592 | 3, 781, 935, 100 
Deduct: 
Charges for quarters and subsistence __--- 584, 758 610, 500 618, 400 
Portion of foregoing subtotal obligated and reported by a 
other agencies in related allotment schedules- - ---- ----- 47,314, 103 66, 870, 337 1, 316, 700 
ee CE I io vccinceknncinacnnadsscaas 2, 861, 732, 885 |3, 431, 876, 755 | 3, 780, 000, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 873. 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


| 


| Actual, 1954 | 


Estimate, 
1955 


Estimate, 
1956 





sUMMARY—continued 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
Personal services 


Communication services 
5 Rents Sis Gee MV IIR ono. coi ccnp cntenedsiewssens 


$6, 566, 988 
1, 798, 257 
2, 923, 625 


; Printing and reproduction......................---- cee ee 


Ol 
4 
05 
06 
(7 Other contractural services 
(g Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

other accounts 


Total obligations 


| Labor contracts with Government of— 


Man-years. . - - 
Dollars 
France: 
Man-years 
> ae 
England: 
Man-years 
Dollars- - - 
Austria: 
Man-years 
Dollars- -. 
Saudi Arabia: 
FR Uas xu 5) ook ktackdecesunhuanaces 
Dollars 
Libya: 
Man-years 


Germany: 


Man-years.. - 
Dompe<: 24... 


Analysis of expend 


“31, 088, 022 
111, 345, 753 
10, 467, 016 


164, 189, 661 


$8, 935, 000 
1, 976, 100 
2, 5389, 000 

504, 000 

23, 532, 700 

105, 293, 500 
8, 609, 000 


151, 389, 300 





3, 025, 922, 546 





Actual, 
1954 


42, 115 
36, 131, 061 
4, 288, 480 


3, 888 
5, 211, 781 


193 





20, 415, 461 


itures 


Obligated balance brought forward_---.-..-.------.--------- ‘ 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Reimbursements. -.-.-- pe Ss aie 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years.__- 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account _.____- -- 
Obligated balance carried forward_--..-------- guttdi 


Total expenditures-.........-- 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - -. 
Out of prior authorizations_-.. - - -- 


! 
| 


3, 159 | 


233, 723 








| Actual, 1954 | 


|3, 583, 266, 055 


| 
Estimate, 
1955 


44, 043 
36, 956, 000 


6, 177 
9, 219, 500 


6, 312 
9, 287, 600 


193 
243, 800 
340 
221, 000 


200 
114, 000 


19, 978 
21, 973, 700 


Estimate, 
1955 


"8, 912, 718, 000 


Estimate, 
1956 


41, 599 
34, 999, 000 


8, 104 

11, 203, 500 
6, 914 

9, 493, 600 
196 

247, 340 
280 

198, 000 
150 

86, 000 


19, 548 
21, 204, 000 


Estimate, 
1956 


\$1, 612,161,164 igi, 355,763,330 |$1, 507, 434, 835 
|3, 047, 951, 087 |3, 600, 000, O00 


14, 660, 112, 231 i4, 955, 783, 330. 
| —152, 635, 300 


-|—165, 501, 330 


—104, 999, 482 


-| —649 | 
| —1,355,763,330 |—1, 507,434,836 |—1,817,364, 700 


.|3, 033, 847, 140 | 


| 


—55, 693, 194 | 


3. . 240, 000, 000 | 


3, 912, 


5, 420, 
—132, 


718, 000 


152, 836 
718, 000 


—20, 070, 36 


3, 450, 000, 000 


1, 912, 379, 601 lo, 200, 000, 000 | 2, 300, 000, 000 
11, 121, 467, 839 iI, 040, 000, 000 


1, 150, 000, 000 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Summary of obligations by program 














Pro- Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 
gram . 
| No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 
— — ae Sa 7s Peat a SS | — — 
Direct Obligations 
410 | Operation of aircraft.__..___.___...-.-------- | $670,901, 282 | $999, 806, 099 |$1, 200, 000, 09) 
420 | Organization, base and maintenance equipme nt | 
and supplies ~enatenas coe 218, 951,606 | 215,021,000 190, 000, 0 
430 | Logistical support....._..._..____-. | 1,011, 799, 731 | 1,089, 325,300 | 1, 215, 000, 009 
440 | Training support__..._._._____- 213,092,825 | 245,082, 846 240, 000, 00 
450 | Operational support __- 560, 764, 055 674, 693, 310 700, 000, 000 
470 | Medical support... ___-_-.._-_-_-_- 58, 227. 445 62, 668, 000 63, 000, 000 
480 | Servicewide support sie gue gitneas ae 127,995,941 | 145, 280, 200 164, 000, 000 
490 | Contingencies, Air Force... __-- aes bust 234 a 8, 000, 000 
Total, direct obligations... 2, 861, 732, R85 | 3, 431, 876, 755 3, 780, 000, 
Reimbursable Obligations Se 





74, 080 116, 300 136, 000 








410 | Operation of aircraft. _ _- 73, 863, 158 | 63, 895, 000 | 51, 628, 000 
420 | Organization, base, and maintenance equipme nt | | 

and supplies____ adie stn. | 23, 071, 848 | 26, 301, 000 | 18, 261, 000 
430 | Logistical support__.....--.....-..---- con 23, 242, 757 | 17, 736, 000 | 20, 897, 000 
440. |. Training Guppettesics cic ccscussi. ces ciscese sce | 14, 679, 348 10, 897, 000 | 9, 177, 000 
450 | Operational support __-- 15, 222, 040 | 17, 911, 000 | 19, 302, 000 
470 | Medical support oie : 14, 036, 430 | 14, 533, 000 | 13, 317,000 
480 | Servicewide support _.__.-..-_- : = 


164, 189, 661 | 151, 389, 300 132,718, 00 


3, 025, 922, 546 | 3, 583, 266, 055° | 3, 912, 718, 00 


Total reimbursable obligations 





Total obligations._._______-- 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing. 

We come to one of the larger and more difficult and more contro- 
versial items in the proposed Air Force budget, the program of main- 
tenance and operations. This is an area where we have been seeking 
for a long time to promote good management of money and manpower. 
I am inclined to believe that no doubt some progress has been made. 
Whether or not adequate progress has been made maybe we can 
discover during the hearings. 

General Bogart, before we proceed I think the committee should 
take proper note of the appearance of a lady in the committee room. 
When I first looked across the crowded room and saw the lady | 
rubbed my eyes to be sure, 

You are the first lady we have had in the whole hearings. This is 
the seventh week, and you are the first lady who has been before us. 
We are happy to be “feminized.”’ 

Mrs. Kevitener. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. We want you to be at home with us. Some of the 
men who appear in the committee room do not seem to be at their 
best. We believe you will be, and we are happy to have you here. 
Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mrs. Ke.vuener. Mrs. Kelleher. 

Mr. Manon. Are you from the Air Materiel Command? 

Mrs. Kevtener. From Headquarters, USAF. 

Mr. Manon. What is your position? 

Mrs. Ke.tener. I am with the Requirements Branch in the Atr- 
craft Division, Directorate of Supply and Services. 

Mr. Manon. I know you could not have been working there for 4 
long time, but have you been with the service for a number of months? 
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Mr. Ke.uener. Yes, sir; I have been with the Defense Depart- 
ment, civilian and military, for 12 years. I had two tours of active 
duty and the rest of the time has been as a civilian. 

Mr. Manon. You have several “reenlistments.”’ 

Mrs. KELLEHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, do you have anything worthwhile 
to add to this discussion? 

General Bocart. [ trust so, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, this afternoon we start on the presentation of our 
maintenance and operations appropriation. 

The maintenance and operations appropriation of the Air Force 
for the fiscal year 1956 provides for general administration and the 
maintenance and operation of the physical plant, planes, and equip- 
ment of the United States Air Force, and for the performance of certain 


s activities essential to the accomplishment of its mission. It does not 


include those expenses directly associated with military personnel 
which are provided in the appropriation for military personnel; nor 
does it include the direct expenses of the United States Air Force 
aircraft and other major procurement activities and the costs for 
research and development, which are provided for in the aircraft 
and related procurement and research and development appropriations 
respectively. I should like to point out that this is a change this year 
as far as research and development is concerned. With these excep- 
tions, this appropriation provides for basic salaries and expenses and 
is the housekeeping account for the entire Air Force. The primary 
performance areas or missions of the Air Force (except research and 
development) are reflected in the budget programs in this appropria- 
tion. They are: 


Operation of aircraft 

Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies 
Logistic support 

Training support 

Operational support (strategic, defense, and tactical) 
Medical support 

Servicewide support 

Contingencies 


The fund requirement in each of these budget programs is derived by 
upplving experience-developed factors to the operating programs of 
the Air Force. The basic operating programs are: the number and 
type of wings to be supported; base utilization and unit deployment; 
urcraft inventory and unit equipment; flying hours; troop program 
(organization and personnel) and classified war plans. 

These basic programs and some of the subsidiary programs derived 
therefrom have been explained to you previously by General Callahan. 
As we proceed with the presentation of requirements in the main- 
tenance and operations appropriation the witnesses will refer to addi- 
tional subsidiary program data. 

The amount requested for the'fiscal year 1956 in the maintenance 
and operations appropriation is $3,780,000,000 which compares with 
$3,431,876,755 in 1955 and $2,861,732,885 in fiscal year 1954. The 
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distribution of these requirements by the budget programs which | 
previously named, is as follows: 


Summary by program 











Pro- 
gram Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estima 

No. 
ee 
410 | Operation of aircraft_....--.----- ls ace lad $670, 901, 282 | $999, 806, 099 | $1, 200, 000, 0 

420 | Organization, base and maintenance equipmen 

ee re ee ee ---| 218, 951, 606 215, 021, 000 190, 000, 009 
ee eo ube ccapaaamacese oneaagend 1,011, 799, 731 | 1,089, 325, 300 | 1, 215, 000, om 
aes Se Serene 213, 092, 825 245, 082, 846 240, 000, 00 
450 | Operational support-.----..------------------------ 560, 764, 055 674, 693, 310 700, 000, 00) 
ee 1 ED 9 ouncnnsepeneasphanedcagesennhe 58, 227, 445 62, 668, 000 63, 000, 00 
480 | Servicewide support.....----.-.52.4.-2.--.2-.2... 127, 995, 941 145, 280, 200 164, 000, 00 
04 Contingencies; Air For0e ..—.~een-oce0e--nsee ences |e esse--- dts = =henyttde Sheet $6b8 8, 000, 00 
Total direct obligations. ...........-.------- 2, 861, 732, 885 | 3, 431, 876, 755 | 3, 780, 000, 04 


Before we proceed, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that the 
distribution mentioned is shown on page 4-36 of the justification book, 
and the most comparable figures are shown under the heading “Total 
direct obligations” halfway down the sheet, for the summation of 
direct obligations. 

When we talk about obligational activity in this area we, of course, 
must include the reimbursable obligations, and on page 4-37 we have 
the summation of reimbursable obligations and the total for the 
appropriation. 

Of the $3,780 million program which we are requesting this year 
approximately $1.7 billion falls into the category of procurement of 
supplies and equipment, approximately $300 million of which is local 
purchase and $1.4 billion of which is in the central procurement areas 
which are represented primarily by budget programs 410 and 420. 
In addition, approximately $800 million will be obligated for con- 
tractual services. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point appropriate 
pages of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Appropriation introduction 


ee” 





Detail 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Appropriation or estimate_..._..............---..--._-- $3, 155, 000, 000 | $3, 502,792,000 | $3, 780, 000, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, ete.) ............-- —293, 267, 115 oft 4 lL eee 
TR REE, CE ok oe lcecectovonssesbnmuae« 2, 861, 732,885 | 3,431,876, 755 3, 780, 000, 000 





—— 


This appropriation provides for the maintenance and operations of the physical 
plant and equipment of the United States Air Force, and for the performance of 
activities essential to the accomplishment of its mission, including similar tye 
expenses of the Air Force Reserve and the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Operation and maintenance of both fixed and mobile plants are included 
It does not include those expenses directly associated with military personne 
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which are provided for m the appropriations for military personnel requirements 
and Reserve personnel requirements, such as pay and allowances, subsistence, 
individual clothing, permanent change of station travel, ete. ; however, temporary 
duty travel of military personnel is included within the provisions of this appro- 
priation. The primary performance areas or missions of the Air Force are refiected 
in the various budget programs in this appropriation. ‘They are: 

Operation of aircraft ; 

Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies 

Logistical support 

Training support 

Operational support (strategic, defense and tactical) 

Medical support 

Servicewide support 

Contingencies, Air Force 

Each of these budget programs is keyed to the overall mission of the Air 
Force through such factors as the strength and composition of the Air Force, 
the aircraft inventory, the installations required, and the prescribed level of 
activities. Overall balance is accomplished by the correlation of these factors 
and subsidiary operating programs with the funding or financial plans of the Air 
Force. Control over the appropriation and the component budget programs and 
projects is exercised by coordinated staff action in Headquarters, United States 
Air Foree. 

Included in the maintenance and operations appropriation budget estimate 
for fiscal year 1956, is provision to cover the costs of certain services, supplies 
and equipment which, in previous years, were financed from deutschemark 
credits at no expense to the United States Government. It is anticipated that, 
beginning with fiscal year 1956, it will be neeessary to pay for such services, 
supplies and equipment from appropriated funds. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE STATEMENT 


1. Operation of airercft.—Provision is made for (a) procurement of follow-on 
aircraft spares, spare parts, and supplies for the Regular Air Force and Air Force 
Reserve (including required stock levels in support of the Air National Guard), 
as Well as augmentation of certain essential mobilization reserves; (b) consump- 
tion requirements for aviation fuel and oil and rocket propellants (including 
reauired stock levels for the latter); and (¢) for corrective maintenance of air- 
craft. The estimate contemplates adecuate support of approved programs for 
the Regular Air Force and Air Force Reserve as the Air Force builds toward an 
alithorized 137 wings. 

2. Organizction, base, and meintenance equinpmert and sunnlies.—Frovision is 
made for central procurement of minor items of equipment, supplies, and modifi- 
cation kits for inuse ground equipment to support (¢) authorized P.egular Air 
Force and Air Force P.eserve personnel, aircraft, installations, and wings, (b) the 
training program of the Air Peser\e Officers’ Training Corps, and (c) stock 
levels in support of Air National Guard requirements. 

3. Logistical support.—Provision is made for civilian personnel, contractual 
services, local purchase of supplies, and necessary additional support of (a) depot 
maintenance of the aircraft inventory, special-purpose vehicles, and equipment; 
(6) operation of the Air Force depot supply system; (c) commercial transporta- 
tion, incident to distribution of materiel through the depot system, of shipments 
from Air Foree depots; shipment from Army, Navy, and other agencies when 
made for benefit of the Air Force; airlift of personnel and materiel; ocean trans- 
portation of civilian personnel and materiel by Military Sea Transport Service; 
(d) commercial and Government contract printing, and printing procured from 
Air Force printing plants financed from industrial funds; (e) disposition of deceased 
personnel; (f) installation of communications-electronics technical facilities; and 
(9) maintenance and operation of 36 logistical facilities on a worldwide basis. 
Similar support is included for Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and Army 
air operations. 

4. Training support.—Provision is made for the training of the Regular Air 
Foree, Air Force Reserve, and Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Training 
of Regular Air Force personnel consists of (a) basic military training for those 
entering without prior military service; (b) technical training in specialized fields; 
(c) flying training; and (d) professional training designed to qualify personnel for 
positions of greater responsibility. The estimate provides for an average basic 
military training load of 32,800 during fiscal year 1956, compared with 34,900 
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in fiscal year 1955. With respect to technical training a 54,500 average intraining 
load is programed for fiscal years 1955 and 1956. Pilot training production 
expected to be 6,496 during fiscal year 1956 as opposed to the 7,144 estimated 
for fiscal year 1955. Air Force reservists will receive training at 31 Resery. 
flying-training and 109 ground-training locations. The Air Reserve Officer’ 
Poniabeer Corps activities will be conducted at 188 educational institutions and 
2 summer camp sessions at 50 summer camps. The Air Force Academy wa; 
established in August 1954 at the interim location, Lowry Air Force Base, Colo. 
pending construction of permanent facilities, and this estimate provides fo; 
support of the Academy. The first class is programed for 300 cadets. The 
cost of certain recruiting activities of the Air Force is also included in this estimate 

5. Operational support.—Provision is made for (a) the maintenance and opers. 
tion of the installations and facilities required to support the primary combat 
missions and supporting operational missions assigned to Air Force commands: 
(b) the operation of aircraft control and warning systems and tactical contro! 
systems; (c) operation of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service; and 
(d) the supporting operational requirements incident to air combat maneuver, 
rotational movements of Strategic Air Command and Tactical Air Command 
operational units, engineer aviation unit movements, Airways and Air Con. 
munications Service, Air Rescue Service, and other supporting services. In 1954 
there will be 223 active operational support installations, an increase of 20 instal. 
lations over the 203 programed in 1955. 

6. Medical supnrort.—This program covers (a) medical support of the Air 
Force, Organized Reserves and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; (b) maintenance 
and operation of. Air Force medical treatment facilities in the United States and 
overseas; (c) medical care and hospitalization of Air Force personnel in localities 
where Air Force medical facilities are not available; (d) expenses of training 
military personnel in medical specialties. These activitites are shown in the 
following table: 


| 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Air Force medical facilities, worldwide: 
Hosritals - 120 | 
Infirmaries__----- 62 
Dispensaries aoe 74 | 

256 270 


Patients in Air Force hospitals and infirmaries: 
Air Force. 7,182 6, 624 
BOTT ..catk- ; ee 583 414 
OEY wiscncasws nnige 166 131 
Dependents. ---- 2 2,198 2, 425 
Other 215 220 


Total, average daily occupied beds_-.---.---.--- . 10, 344 9, 814 

Air Force patients in other hospitals: ? Lf, 
RANIS .cxesnsent exearerneaineeae Seeds tpn PSA: 1, 219 1, 250 

I Pincuscnlhecdchevucuntsdeeemiequacvegquaneeasenaues 289 280 
OTN onvewiccaeig eteee 7 a 130 151 





Total, average daily occupied beds —— ‘ 1, 638 1, 681 
Medical service personnel in training in civilian institutions. - 391 563 
Air Force medical service schools oe 3, 970 : 
Army and Navy medical service schools - - ST Ac eRe 1, 526 2, 835 


Funes are also provided for the Air Force pro rate share (one-third) of the 
total direct operating costs of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agenc! 
and the expenses of administration of medical services of the Air Force at the 
departmental and major command levels. 

7. Servicewide support.— Provision is made for (a) administration and manage 
ment of the Air Force at departmental and major command headquarters and for 
finance services, audit agency, field investigative and inspectional services, an! 
other specialized Air Force-wide services; (b) the leasing of Air-Force-wide cot 
mand and operational communications networks and systems; (c) maintenanc 
and operation of air attaché and air mission offices and expenses of Air Forte 
participation in inter-American cooperation; and (d) the direct maintenance até 
operation expenses of a Headquarters, United States Air Force, directed projet: 

8. Contingencies.— This program provides for emergency and military expenss 
to be expended on the authority or approval of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and such expenses as may be accounted for solely on his certificate. 
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I should like now to proceed with the detailed presentation of 
requirements. Our first program area is program 410, which is 
“Operation of aircraft.” Our principal witness both for program 
410 and for the first project, which is project 411, “Aircraft mainte- 
nance spares, spare parts, and supplies,” is Col. William L. Hamrick, 
who is Chief of the Aircraft Division of the Directorate of Supply and 
Services, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. Colonel Hamrick has prepared statements 
on the program 410 and project 411. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 
MAINTENANCE AND OPBRATIONS-—-PROGRAM 410: OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Phittieduonteed by panes 


| 1956 estimate 
} 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


(3) (4) 





Direct Obligations 


Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- | 


|” plies. -_- | $105, 028, 044 


Alreratt fuel and oil. - 
Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
OIDINIME 565s <i bap didivchean 


401, 167, 625 | 


| 164, 705, 613 | 


$352, 581, 169 


500, 715, 930 | 


146, 509, 000 


$382, 635, 000 
627, 365, 000 


| 
| 


190, 000, 000 


1, 200, 000, 000 


999, 806, 009 a 


Total direct obligations. ___ ; | 670, 901, 282 
Reimbursable Obligations 


| 1 
| Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- | 


plies _ _ -- a 63, 781, 742 55, 526, 000 
12 | Aircraft fuel and oil_. 9, 759, 419 7, 031, 000 
14 | Corrective maintenance of aircarft and component 

equipment__- a i 


43, 014, 000 
6, 377, 000 





321, 997 | 1, 338, 000 0 | 


Total reimbursable obligations _- 73, 863, 158 | 63, 895, 0 0 51, 628, 000 


Total obligations.......-...-.------ eae | 744, 764, 440 | ‘1, 063, 701, 089 12 1, 251, 628, 000 





Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement, Colonel Hamrick. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
comprises three functional activities: Project 411, “Aircraft mainte- 
nance spares, spare parts, and supplies”; project ‘412, “Aircraft fuel 
and oil’; and project 414, “Corrective maintenance of aircraft and 
component equipment.”? The budget projects under this program 
provide for the maintenance of Air Force and Air Force Reserve air- 
craft through the procurement of follow-on aircraft maintenance 
spares, spare parts, and supplies; aircraft fuel and oil; and materiels 
and contractual services required for corrective maintenance of air- 
craft and component equipment. The requirement for first destina- 
tion transportation is also included for materiel procured under this 
program. 


this program 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE PARTS, AND SUPPLIES 

Project 411 provides funds for the procurement of follow-on air- 
craft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies required for support 
of maintenance and operation of aircraft assigned to the Regular Air 
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Force and the Air Force Reserve on a worldwide basis. Provision jg 
also made for the maintenance of required stock levels, including 
stock level support of the Air National Guard flying hour program 
and stocks in sufficient quantities to support depot “maintenance of 
in-service Army aircraft. 

In fiscal year 1956, we are asking for $382,635,000 new obligation 
authority for this project to meet projected requirements for the 
fiscal year 1956 position under the 137-wing program. The increase 
in this project requirement over fiscal year 1955 is primarily due to 
the increase in mobilization reserve materiel requirements. 


AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


The fuel and oil procured under this project is required to support 
all Air Force and Air Force Reserve aircraft operations except those 
accomplished by research and development activities. This is one 
of the commodity areas that has been placed under stock fund opera- 
tion. This revolving fund owns the inventories and is reimbursed 
by project 412 for fuel consumed. Ninety-seven percent of this 
estimate represents fuel and oil requirements for support of the Air 
Force flying hour program, and the remaining 3 percent represents 
fuel and oil requirements for activities such as engine block tests, 
new production aircraft contracts, and modification centers. A total 
of approximately $627 million is being requested for this budget proj- 
ect in fiscal year 1956. The increase in this project requirement over 
fiscal year 1955 is due not only to the increase in our approved flying 
hour program, but also to the increased percentage of the more 
expensive jet flying hours. 


CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT! 


Fund requirements for this project are related to corrective mainte- 
nance of aircraft and component equipment necessary to correct 
mechanical deficiencies and to maintain safety of flight standards. 
Corrective maintenance work projects are based on unsatisfactory 
reports from Air Force organizations and engineering change proposals 
from manufacturers which are generated primarily as a result of 
day-to-day operations. 

Funds in the amount of $190 million are being requested for project 
414 in fiscal year 1956. The requirements to be financed in this 
project consist of equipment, contractual services and miscellaneous 
supplies for improvements to be accomplished within USAF facilities 
as well as those to be accomplished contractually. 

Detailed statements for each of these budget projects will now be 
presented by the principal witnesses concerned. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 16, 1955. 


ArrcraFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE Parts, AND SUPPLIES 


WITNESSES 


coOL. W. L. HAMRICK, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MR. H. O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MR. R. J. VOGEL, SUPERVISOR, SUPPLY AND REQUIREMENTS 
OFFICER, AIRCRAFT BRANCH, PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. G. W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed with project 411. We will insert in 
the record at this point the appropriate pages of the justifications, 
(The information is as follows:) 


Maintenance and operations—Program 410: Operation of aircraft 


Project 411: Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $382, 635, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 352, 581, 169 


Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 105, 028, 044 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate covers funds required for procurement of follow-on aircraft 
maintenance spares, Spare parts, and supplies, and for procurement of mobilization 
reserve materiel requirements, including auxiliary fuel tanks, stockage of aircraft 
components and spares, and external assist takeoff unit racks. Provision is made 
for support of all echelons of maintenance (except when performed contractually) 
and for operation of aircraft assigned to the Regular Air Force and Air Force 
Reserve on @ worldwide basis. In addition, provision is made for the maintenance 
of required stock levels, including quantities to support the Air National Guard 
flying hour program and depot maintenance of in-service Army aircraft in accrod- 
ance with agreements between the Department of the Army and the Department 
of the Air Force. 

Budget project 411 provdes for six major categories of aircraft maintenance 
spares, spare parts and supplies: (1) Airframe components; (2) engine com- 
ponents; (3) armament; (4) electronics; (5) airborne weapons; and (6) other 
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spares, spare parts, and supplies. Within these categories, provision is made 
for the replacement of stocks which will be consumed in sustaining active aircraf; 
during fiscal year 1956; for the establishment of inventories as required in suppor 
of the operating program for fiscal year 1957; and to augment certain essenta| 
mobilization reserves in accordance with approved policies and war plans. 

Two general classes of supply items are included in this project: (1) Consumption 
or expendable type items which are consumed in normal operation of the aircraji 
and must be replaced completely in the supply system; and (2) reparable type 
items which can be restored to service by repair at a cost less than the cost of 
new items. Replacement of reparable items is accomplished only when such 
items are condemned or completely worn out. - 


PART IF—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Estimated requirements in this project are computed on the basis that the air. 
craft wears out or consumes component spares, spare parts, and supplies in ratio 
to hours actually flown. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMPTION DATA 


Consumption rates are established for expendable items by relating total 
issues to flying hours accomplished during a given period of time. The consump- 
tion rates projected against future programed flying hours establishes a gross 
requirement. ; 

Reparable item requirements are determined in the same manner, except that 
in lieu of a consumption rate a wear-out rate is utilized. The wear-out rate is 
established by subtracting from the consumption rate that portion of reparable 
items which can be returned to serviceability by overhaul. 


METHOD OF COMPUTATION 


Two methods are utilized in the computation of requirements in this budget 
project. These are the mechanical and manual methods. The manual methods 
of computation pertain to those items which, for one reason or another do not 
lend themselves to mechanical methods. 

In the mechanical method, consumption data are the basis for developing factors 
which can be related to the future flying hour program. Consumption data of 
this kind is accumulated for all items in the inventory. The factors thus developed 
are then applied by machine methods.to the Air Force’s operational program for 
the budget period to ascertain gross requirements for flying hour support. 

In the manual method, requirements are based on: (1) Training standards 
required to maintain a proficient combat force, and (2) wartime planning factors 
related to mobilization reserve materiel requirements. These requirements are 
determined by the leadtime required to increase production after D-day and the 
prestockage of such items in sufficient quantities to support effectively the Air 
Force’s wartime mission until production capability can meet the accelerated 
consumption. Additionally, due consideration is given to maintaining a going 
mobilization production base over as long a period of time as practicable. This 
method is used in computing requirements for auxiliary fuel tanks, airborne 
weapons and external assist takeoff unit racks. 


Recapitulation of fiscal year 1956 budget estimate and prior years’ fund requirements 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 








ms 1955 esti- | 1956 esti- 
2 O54 ac g 

Pith apllens — mated obli- | mated obli- 

, e gations gations 
Sec. A. Flying hour support-.-.-_....-.-------------------------| $142, 083, 372 | $348, 490,775 | $394, 357, 237 
Sec. B. Mobilization reserve materiel requirements__---_.---- 26,726,414 | 59,616, 394 121, 291, 763 
Total obligations___- ner ee 425, 649, 000 
Less anticipated reimbursements-_.-..------- thins depen et —3, 781,742 | —55, 526, 000 — 43, 014, 000 
OKs GibO COI soi iii dicas de cnnsnancemmnindes 105, 028,044 | 352, 581, 169 382, 635, 000 
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Mr. MaHon. You may proceed, Colonel Hamrick. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the presentation of this statement is in three parts, and will be given 
in the following order: (1) the opening statement; (2) an analysis of 
trends in budget project 411 requirements for flying hour support; 
and (3) a statement concerning the mobilization reserve material 
requirements funded in project 411. 


OPENING STATEMENT 


Project 411 is covered beginning on page 4-39 in the justification 
book before you. This project provides funds for the procurement 
of follow-on aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies 
required for support of maintenance and operation of aircraft assigned 
to the Regular Air Force, and the Air Force Reserve on a worldwide 
basis. Provision is also made in this project for the maintenance of 
required stock levels, including stock level support of the Air National 
Guard flying hour program and stocks in sufficient quantities to sup- 
port depot maintenance of inservice Army aircraft in accordance 
with joint agreements between the Department of the Army and the 
Department of the Air Force. Stated in other words, provision is made: 
for replacing stock items utilized to support active aircraft during 
accomplishment of the fiscal year 1956 operational program; for 
establishing inventories as required ; for covering minimum reorder 
leadtime in support of the operating program for fiscal year 1957; 
and for augmenting certain mobilization reserves in accordance with 
approved policies and war plans. 

I shall take a moment to define what is meant by aircraft mainte- 
nance spares, spare parts, and supplies. 

Aircraft maintenance spares are counterparts of the various indi- 
vidual major components of aircraft, such as wheels, hydraulic assem- 
blies, engine and hydraulic cylinders, struts, starters, generators, 
instruments, armament and electrical devices, and other items, which 
through normal day-to-day operations—are subject to what is com- 
monly called fair wear and tear, and which are required to restore 
the aircraft to service. 

Spare parts are defined as individual pieces of a component that are 
used in the field, and to an even greater extent, in our depots during 
the overhaul and repair of worn or damaged assemblies such as those 
I mentioned a moment ago. Examples are: engine cylinders, blades 
for jet engine turbines, packing rings for the repair of hydraulic 
cylinders, and diaphr agms for hydraulic accumulators. 

The term ‘ ‘supplies” represents raw materials, such as metals, and 
composition materials used in the repair and fabrication of individual 
parts for the aircraft. 

Aircraft maintenance spares and spare parts are budgeted for and 
procured under two appropriations: “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment,” and ‘Maintenance and operations.’’ ‘There is, however, a 
ifference in the definition of procurements nsbienliced under these 
appropriations. 

As I pointed out in the presentation on program 120, spares and 
spare parts procured under the appropriation, ‘Aircraft and related 
procurement,”? program 120, are classified as “initial spares.” Pro- 
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curement from program 120 funds includes life-of-type spare enging 
support, and sufficient quantities of other spares and spare parts to 
SS 1 year’s operational support and to establish required stock 
evels. 

Spares and spare parts required to provide continuing support 
beyond the initial period are classified as “follow-on,” and are budgeted 
for and procured under the appropriation “Maintenance and opera- 
tions,” budget project 411. Procurements initiated under this budget 
project represent net requirements for the replacement of consump. 
tion type items and those reparable type items that cannot be re. 
stored to service, and for the adjustment of stock levels in accordance 
with requirements. 

All applicable assets were considered in arriving at the net dollar 
requirement presented in this budget estimate. These assets consist 
of all available funds, and on hand and on order inventories, including 
the initial spares support obtained from program 120 funds. . 

Two methods are utilized in the computation of requirements in 
this budget project. These are the mechanical and manual methods. 
In the mechanical method, factors are developed by analyzing past 
Air Force operations, mainly flying hours, and the materiel consumed 
or issued in support thereof. For example, we know from past 
experience that in operating an aircraft for a certain number of 
hours, it may be expected to consume a given quantity of specific 
spare parts. Usage data of this kind are accumulated for both 
reparable and consumption type items. These data provide the 
basis for developing factors which can be related to the future flying 
hour program. The factors thus developed are then applied by 
machine methods to the Air Force’s operational program for the 
budget period to ascertain our gross requirements. 

The manual methods of computation pertain to those items whic 
are not directly based on ftying hours, and for that reason do not 
lend themselves to mechanical methods. Manual methods are used 
in this budget project to compute both peacetime and mobilization 
reserve requirements for auxiliary fuel tanks and assist takeoff unit 
racks. Quantities for the mobilization reserve are determined by the 
leadtime which will be required to increase production after D-day 
and the requirement to have these items in place so they can be used 
effectively in carrying out our war plans. In this respect, we have 
endeavored to maintain a peacetime production base that is most 
acceptable from a standpoint of operational necessity, yet adaptable 
to ready expansion if required. 

This fiscal year 1956 budget estimate is the second such computa- 
tion that has been accomplished at depot level since decentralization 
of requirements computations from Headquarters Air Materiel Com- 
mand. Representatives of Headquarters Air Materiel Command and 
Headquarters United States Air Force have visited various depots 
throughout the country as a “grassroots” team to review—on 4 
sample basis—the items being computed for this estimate, ascertain- 
ing that the computations were in accordance with established criteria, 
guidelines, and programs. When errors were found by the review 
team, corrected listings were requested from the computing agencies. 
These listings were again reviewed on a line-item basis. When neces 
sary, further contacts were made with the computing agencies to make 
additional improvements; and in the final stage of preparation, joint 
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Headquarters United States Air Force and Headquarters Air Materiel 
Command reviews were conducted to assure the highest degree of 
accuracy in the final estimates. Consequently we feel that the budget 
project 411, fiscal year 1956 budget estimate is a refinement over 
past years and will provide the required support for our flying-hour 
program. 


ANALYSIS OF TRENDS IN PROJECT 411 REQUIREMENTS FOR FLYING-HOUR 
SUPPORT 


Now, I would like to present an analysis of the trends in project 
411 requirements for flying-hour support. There are several major 
factors which affect these requirements: the magnitude and composi- 
tion of the flying-hour program; the amount of support which will 
become available during the budget period from program 120; and 
any policy changes that may be made with respect to stock levels, 
repair cycles, or lead times to be supported in our buying programs. 

I shall first trace the trends in our fund requirements over the 
period fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 1956, relating them to the 
specific factors which I have just cited. All of the funds which I 
refer to in this particular analysis will be direct obligations for project 
411 flying-hour support and will not include any mobilization reserve 
materiel requirements. 

In fiscal year 1954, our project 411 budget request included ap- 
proximately $256 million for procurement of follow-on spares to sup- 
port the fiscal year 1954 position under the 120-wing program. 
However, only $78 million were obligated for flying-hour support. 
This obligation was extremely low compared to the previous fiscal 
year—1953—in which approximately $243 million were obligated to 
support a flying-hour program of similar magnitude. 

The low obligation in fiscal year 1954 is attributable to several 

abnormal conditions which existed throughout that year. As the 
fiscal year began, we had just reduced our force objectives from a 
143-wing to a 120-wing Air Force. Considerable amounts of prior 
year funds—particularly in the program 120 area—had been com- 
itted or obligated for the support of the 143-wing program. There- 
fore, primary emphasis was placed on the recoupment of those funds 
representing the procurement of spares which would be excess to 
requirements under the 120-wing program. Since in many cases 
cancellation of contracts would not prove economically feasible, the 
obligation of new moneys for follow-on spares support was held to a 
ninmum. Thus, those program 120 assets which were excess to 
initial support requirements under the 120-wing program were applied 
against. projected requirements for follow-on spares, thereby reducing 
the procurement requirements in project 411. 
_ There was also another factor which served to reduce our obligations 
in fiscal year 1954. In line with the “forward-purchasing” policy 
and the new policy which called for a “stretch-out” of production 
leliveries, the Air Force attempted to hold all additional spares pro- 
(urement to an absolute minimum. To do this, the Air Force tem- 
porarily adopted a reduced stock level for procurement purposes 
pending final determination of the effect of the over procured position 
in program 120. The results of this and other actions which were 
taken to minimize spares procurement in fiscal year 1954, are reflected 
in the abnormally low fund obligation recorded for that year. 
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This year, we plan to obligate approximately $293 million to 
support the fiscal year 1955 position under the 137-wing program, |) 
our fiscal year 1955 buying program, we have resumed normal support 
of an average 5% months stock level. As our requirements were 
re-evaluated, we determined that our stock level position was deficient, 
As a result, our stock levels had to be replenished in fiscal year 1455 
in order to restore them to an efficient level. 

For fiscal year 1956, we are requesting approximately $261 million 
to provide follow-on spares support for the fiscal year 1956 position 
under the 137-wing program. The amount requested for fiscal year 
1956 is $32 million lower than that which we plan to obligate in fiscal 
year 1955. Under comparable conditions, eur 1956 fund require. 
ments would be higher than 1955 because we must support a higher 
flying hour program consisting of far more jet flying hours than ever 
before. We must remember, however, that in fiscal year 1955 we 
had to restore our stock levels to an efficient level. This accounted 
for approximately $54 million of our fiscal year 1955 obligations. 

As I stated previously, the magnitude and the composition of our 
flying-hour program are major factors in the determination of spare 
parts requirements. I would like at this time to show you some 
charts which reflect. the overall trends in our flying-hour program and 
demonstrate to you that it is not only the total program but its com- 
position which determines the total dollar requirement for spare parts 
support. 


TOTAL FLYING HOURS, JET VERSUS RECIPROCATING, BY FISCAL YEAR 


This chart reflects the increased utilization of jet aircraft expressed 
as a percent of the total Air Force flying-hour program. During the 
past fiscal year, (1954), 31 percent of our total flying hours were flown 
by jet aircraft. 

You will note that the jets will fly a proportionately larger per- 
centage of our total flying hours programmed for the future: 36 
percent in fiscal year 1955, 41 percent in fiscal year 1956 and 44 percent 
in fiscal year 1957. 

Jet flying hours become even more significant when we look at the 
hours programmed for tactical aircraft, that is—the fighters and 
bombers. 

Mr. Manon. Does this chart include everything, for jet versus 
reciprocating? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It begins at the left and goes from 100 down to 0? 

Colonel Hamrick. This is the percent, sir, from 0 to 100 percent 
of our total flying-hour program. 

Mr. Manon. If you put the brown with the blue? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. Our flying hours are different for each 
of these years, so by relating them to the whole, we can get comparable 
percentages. 

Mr. Manon. The flying hours are different, but this is just a pr0- 
portion figure you are seeking. The chart shows that up to and 
including fiscal year 1957? 

Colonel Hamrick. This includes 1957, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. For the year ending June 30, 1957, vou estimate 
that 44 percent of the total flying hours will be jet and 56 percent of 
the flying hours of the Air Force will be with reciprocating engines? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ScrtvNER. Where will you carry the flying hours for your 
turboprops when they come into the picture? 

Colonel HAMRICK. Those will be reflected as jets, sir, because 
basically the engine is a jet. 

May I have the next chart, please? 


TOTAL FIGHTER AND BOMBER FLYING HOURS, JET VERSUS 
RECIPROCATING, BY FISCAL YEAR 


Here, we have already passed the half-way mark in our jet modern- 
ization program. Last year more than half of our total bomber and 
fighter hours were flown by jet aircraft. In fiscal year 1957, this 
percentage will increase to more than three-fourths. 

Mr. Manon. That is the so-called tactical aircraft? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; our fighters and bombers. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Hamrick. Now—exactly how does this increase in jet 
power affect our dollar requirements for project 411? All other factors 
remaining unchanged, it will serve to increase our requirements until 
such time as we have completed our jet conversion program. An 
analysis of the gross spares requirement computed for this budget 
(before application of assets) indicated that it will cost, on an average, 
over twice as much to support a jet flying hour when compared to a 
reciprocating flying hour. 

There remains one major factor which determines the amount of 
spares support which must be provided from project 411, and that is— 
the availability of spares support funded from Program 120. 

I will now show you a chart which reflects the total dollar value 
of spares and spare parts delivered from both program 120 and project 
411 procurement, over the period fiscal year 1951 through 1956. 


DELIVERIES OF AIRCRAFT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS (P-120 AND P—411)— 
EXCLUDING SPARE ENGINES 


You will note that 1954 is the peak year for total deliveries, while 
1955 is the peak year for program 120 deliveries. 

In 1956, total deliveries will drop about $300 million—due to a 
decrease in P-120 deliveries. Of course, much of the P—120 spares 
support delivered in 1955 is applicable to hours which will be flown 
In 1956. 

[ also have a chart which traces the P—120 deliveries back to the 
years of appropriation. 


DELIVERIES OF AIRCRAFT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS (P—120 AND P—411)— 
INDICATING YEAR OF APPROPRIATION FOR P—120 SPARES DELIVERIES 


Please note that the majority of the spares support delivered in 


1954 and 1955 was funded in 1951 and 1952 under the 143-wing pro- 
gram, 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, from looking at that chart j 
would appear that from the time the appropriation is made in {ly 
fiscal year it will take you roughly 3% to 4 years to get your fing 
delivery? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; that is true. 

General Bocarr. If you recall, sir, this cream-colored part of th 
chart that Colonel Hamrick has been talking about, for fiscal 195) 
follows quite well the crosshatched part of the chart General Gerrity 
was using in his discussion of lead time and the obligating technique iy 
the 100 appropriation. Actually this is another presentation of th 
same sort of thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it shows that after you get your fiscal 19; 
funds in fiscal 1952 you will get delivery of a very small portion ¢ 
the items for which we appropriated. 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then in fiscal 1953 you get a little larger perceni 
delivered. Then in the third year, fiscal 1954, you get a greatly 
increased delivery, and that tapers off just a trifle in fiscal 1955, an¢ 
then fiscal 1956 almost completes the delivery of those items fo 
which we made appropriations in fiscal 1952. 

General Boaarr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it takes 3% or 4 years, or possibly 
4 years and a few months, to complete delivery? 

General Boacarr. Yes, sir. That is true with respect to the pr- 
curements against no-year funds. In the case of the project 41! 
procurement, our experience is that substantially all deliveries ar 
completed within 2 years following the year of obligation. 

Colonel Hamrick. I will now discuss the Mobilization Reserve, sir 


STATEMENT ON MOBILIZATION RESERVE REQUIREMENTS FUNDED IV 
PROJECT 411 


Briefly, these requirements consist of that materiel which must be 
available on D-day to support planned operations until industry cat 
meet projected wartime requirements. ‘These requirements are deter- 
mined in accordance with the ‘“D to P concept” which was explaine 
to you earlier in the program 210 statement. The D to P requir 
ments included in budget project 411 consist of: aircraft spares and 
spare parts, over and above those already programed for peacetime 
support; and—war consumable items. 

Approximately $9 million are included in this budget estimate fo 
the procurement of additional aircraft spares and spare parts to met 
D to P requirements based on current war plans. These funds wil 
be used, for certain models of aircraft, to cover that portion of the) 
to P requirements which is not already covered by programed opert- 
tional support, flyaway kits, and other authorized reserves. The 
flyaway kits and other authorized reserves, which are funded from 
program 120, provide 90 days support for all units that must be capable 
of deployment. The amount requested in this budget project is 1 
provide sufficient stocks of aircraft spares for those training and trat* 
port units which are scheduled for a high rate of utilization on D-day 
and for which no flyaway kits or other authorized reserves are provided 
These stocks are required to insure continuity of support to the D 1 
P level on a production lead-time basis. 
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Mobilization reserve requirements for war-consumable items are 
also computed on a D to P basis. The war-consumable items covered 
by project 411 in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate are auxiliary 
fuel tanks and assist takeoff unit racks. 

The Air Force is constantly seeking refinements in the mobilization 
reserve area. I would like to summarize for you some of our major 
accomplishments thus far. First, we have attempted to obtain maxi- 
mum standardization of our mobilization reserve items, particularly 
auxiliary fuel tanks. As a result, the same type tank is now being 
programed for 3 different fighter aircraft, and another tank can 
be utilized on at least 2 types of aircraft with the possibility of a 
third. Second, we have maintained a continuous review of the esti- 
mated wartime expenditure rates for all war-consumable items. This 
has resulted in quantitative reductions in auxiliary fuel tank require- 
ments for the F-84F, F-86D/F/H, and B-57 type aircraft. Finally, 
through constant review of our projected mobilization reserve require- 
ments, we have released for support of peacetime operations those 
mobilization reserve materiel items which are no longer required for 
support of our war plans. 

To summarize, we are requesting a total of $382,635,000 in project 
411 to procure aircraft spares and spare parts to support our projected 
fying hour program and to meet our requirements for a mobilization 
reserve. We have made and are still making significant improvements 
inour supply area. The most significant of these improvements were 
highlighted in the special presentation on aircraft spares and spare 
parts which was given to you earlier by General Dau. These improve- 
ments, which are all reflected in this budget estimate, provide for 


better utilization of our resources, thereby reducing our requirements 
for new procurement, and resulting in a more efficient supply system 
geared to the support of a combat-ready force. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROJECT 411 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Our breakdown this year is: For war consumables, $112.2 million; 
for the stockage of aircraft spares, for the mobilization reserve, $9 
million; for airframe components, spare parts, and supplies, $37.2 
nillion ; for engine components, spare parts, and supplies, $80.2 million; 
for armament spares, spare parts, and supplies, $18.2 million; for 
electronics spares, spare parts, and supplies, $11.4 million; for airborne 
weapons spares, spare parts, and supplies, $0.9 million; and for other 
spares, spare parts, and supplies, $156.5 million. Our total is $425,- 
649,000 minus $43,014,000 of reimbursements, for a net request of 
$382,635,000. 

A more detailed description of the requirements included in this 
project 411 budget estimate is presented in the budget justification 
book beginning on page 4-39. The flying-hour support requirements 
are shown by subproperty class and the mobilization reserve materiel 
requirements are presented by line item. If you desire, we are pre- 
pared to illustrate the two methods utilized in the computation of 
these fund requirements: The mechanical method which is used to 
tompute the flying-hour support requirements; and the manual 
method which is used to compute the mobilization reserve materiel 
requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my opening statement. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, so that there may be a better under. 
standing of the magnitude of this presentation I should like to point 
out for the record that we have ttn us for detailed study indj- 
vidual justification sheets numbering up to almost 300, which break 
out the various items in detail, together with the amount required 
and the cost of each, all of which cannot be put in the hearings 
because that in itself would be a volume much larger than any of 
the volumes of printed hearings we have had heretofore. 

While we may not go into particular detail as to some of these 
matters this year I do not feel it is necessary because in previous 
years we have gone into many of these things in very great detail 
We have had a rather extensive group of very competent specialists 
assigned to the committee in the preceding 2 years who made detailed 
studies and reports, which, in the light of some of the developments 
last year, have brought about some change in the presentations you 
have made this year. 

For many of us this is merely a repeat performance with perhaps a 
few different officers making the presentation, and some changes in 
quantities and prices. So for my part I am not going into a great 
deal of examination on the detail of the presentation. 


BASIS FOR DEVELOPING REQUIREMENTS FOR NEW AIRCRAFT 


However, there are still some questions which remain. We have 
been told at this time and in times past that when you compute 
some of your requirements, particularly as they relate to spares and 
spare parts, that this is done upon data which has accumulated over 
the past. As a matter of fact, you say in your presentation on page 4: 

These data provide the basis for developing factors which can be related to the 
future flying-hour program. 

That is all right as far as it goes. When you are relating your in- 
formation to known types of planes that you have in your inventory 
that would be one thing, but we are constantly bringing in new types of 
planes and relegating some of the older ty pes to other programs. 
Eventually many of them will be junked. That is all right on the old 
ones. 

How do you develop that experience factor as it relates to your new 
planes? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, you will remember the presentations tha! 
were made on initial provisioning. We are prepared to demonstrate 
the system that we use for this project. I might state that the system 
that is used for the old plane is used for the new plane, in direct answer 
to your question. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have the same components. You do 
not have the same experience. We hope you are getting components 
that will stand up better than the components used to stand up as: 
result of experience. How do you crank those new factors into your 
spares program? 

Colonel Hamrick. Well, sir, of course our factor considers. the 
actual issues against an aircraft, old or new, and are the basis of the 
experience we use for this project. 

Mr. Scrivner. But when you have a new plane you have not had 
any experience as to issue. 
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Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. Of course that unknown area normally 
falls in our initial provisioning area of first year’s support, when we 
are gaining experience with the airplane. We very carefully chart 
their performance and the consumption of items in order to check 
our provisioning to determine whether we bought more or less than 
we should. 

Mr. ScrivNER. But you are in here now asking for maintenance 
spares for aircraft that you have not had in the hands of your units 
for a year yet. In other words, you are projecting yourselves into 
the future. What basis do vou use for the future, when this is a new 
plane? It is not anything that you have been flying before. Is that 
purely a mathematical guess? Do you take a certain percentage? 
Colonel Hamrick. Sir, we use either the actual judgment of the 
provisioning committee, which includes both the contractor and the 
Air Force’s best judgment, or we use the experience on a prototype item 
or aircraft. 

Mr. ScrivNER. With regard to some of your prototypes, for which 
vou are asking spares right now, they are just going through test. 
You have not completed the test on them, perhaps. So you do not 
have any experience. On some items you come in and say, ‘‘We ask 
for 20 percent of the initial cost for spares.” That, of course, is not 
scientific. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Scrivner, I cannot think of any case where 
the number of completely new items on a new aircraft is so great 
that it would put us in a very large region of unknown. 

It is true that we feel our way, but I am confident that with the 
increased emphasis that we are placing on the high value spares, 
which account for the larger portion of our dollars, the concentrated 
effort there by the best brains of industry and the Air Force, is 
resulting in closer buying to our actual requirements. 


IMPROVEMENT OF REQUIREMENTS ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. That is what we have wanted to do for a long time. 
At least I cannot forget that last year we developed in the hearings 
with General Dau that you had on hand $12% billion of spares and 
that your annual consumption was a little less than $3 billion, which 
meant that you had better than 4 years’ supply of spares on hand. 

You have to have spares; we realize that. You cannot even operate 
an old model T without spares. However, looking over some of 
these justifications it appears to me that you are getting closer than 
you have been in any of the years past when I have listened to the 
presentation. Still | am not entirely satisfied that we cannot get 
a little closer. 

Colonel Hamrick. I contend, Mr. Serivner, that the chart that I 
displayed, which shows the downward trend of total deliveries, and 
also the information that I presented in the program 120 hearings, 
where our initial spares percentages are decreasing —— 

Mr. Scrivner. We noticed that, and were gratified to see it. 

Colonel Hamrick. Are both evidence of the Air Force efforts to 
improve our requirements computations and reduce them to the 
umber actually needed. 
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SPARES STUDY GROUP 


Mr. Scrivner. Is the King committee still functioning? Was not 
that the committee which was looking diligently into the spares 
situation? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What progress have they had to report? Have they 
brought about any refinements or any new suggestions as a result of 
some of the questions which have been raised in previous years? 

Colonel! Hamrick. Yes, sir; they have. And I have a statement 
which I am prepared to give you at this time, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. I will be glad to hear it. 

Colonel Hamrick. As part of the Air Force’s logistics moderniza- 
tion program, the spares study group, under the chairmanship of 
Harry O. King, has been making continued progress in the Hi-Valy 
spares area. In the fiscal year 1955 budget hearings before the com- 
mittee, a report was made on the achievements of the spares study 
group in the management of Hi-Valu spare parts. 

The objective of the Hi-Valu spares management program is to 
buy a minimum quantity of the relatively few Hi-Valu aircraft spares 
which account for the expenditure of a major portion of allocated 
spare-parts dollars; and then keep strict control over the stockage, 
issuance, and repair of these items until they are worn out. The pro- 
grams now established to achieve this objective are fourfold: 

(a) The development and application of more refined and accurate 
methods for computing requirements: During the past year this 
program has been made applicable to all aircraft and engines phasing 
into the Air Force. Where spares have been provisioned in part, 
before and in part—after—the program was put into effect, it is then 
possible to make a comparison of the dollar volume of Hi-Valu spares 
previously procured as contrasted with the lower dollar volume 
resulting from the use of the Hi-Valu procedure. This is illustrated 
by the service test on the F-86. A review after 18 months revealed 
that not only had the lower requirements proved to be valid but in 
addition, the Hi-Valu airframe spares for the latest models of the 
F-86 aircraft were procured at a rate of approximately $3,000 per 
aircraft as opposed to prior procurements of approximately $12,428 
per aircraft. Had the previous rate of procurement continued, there 
would have been over $10 million in F—86 Hi-Valu airframe spares 
placed on order. 

(6) The continuous improvement and revision of factors used in the 
computation of requirements. One thing that has been attempted in 
the Hi-Valu program is an engineered approach to the requirements 
computations for selected Hi-Valu items. This engineered approach 
pivots upon the work of preprovisioning review boards. This board 
has the difficult job of establishing the factors to be used in require- 
ments computations by the use of the best technical knowledge and 
experience available. For example: the C—124 and the new C-133 
are somewhat similar in configuration and therefore have many all- 
frame spares that are roughly comparable. A recent sampling of the 
comparable airframe spare parts showed that the C—124 Hi-Valu 
airframe spares were originally provisioned at a rate 2% times, I 
terms of dollars, that for the C-133. In the case of the C-124/C-118 
aircraft approximately $500,000 of contractor-furnished equipment 
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spares previously procured were returned to the contractor from Air 
force stock for use in production and $1.5 million in undelivered 
spares were terminated. sit 

(c) Application of more effective inventory controls for Hi-Valu 
items: Prior to 1954, stock level requirements for practically all Hi- 
Valu items were computed on a 5% months basis. This has since been 
changed to 4% months—about an 18 percent reduction in this portion 
of spares requirements. A possible effect of the 44 months stock level 
om Hi-Valu requirements is illustrated by these 2 cases; use of the 
lower factor instead of 5% months factor for an item costing $877 will 
reduce the requirement by $277,000; and for another item costing 
$1969, but with a lower usage rate, will reduce the requirement about 
100,000. In addition, recent revisions to procedures—Air Force 
Manual 67—1—require Air Force bases and depots to take quarterly 
physical inventories of Hi-Valu items as well as making quarterly 
stock balance reports in order to provide the most current inventory 
and consumption data for use in computing requirements and redis- 
tributing stocks. 

In addition, the recent publication 00-35F-1 Series—Hi-Valu 
Items—technical orders require each property class to prepare, pub- 
ish, and distribute current lists of Hi-Valu items. They contain 
instructions concerning the expedited handling of the items through 
all phases of the supply system. 

(/) Development of closer controls to be applied to the repair cycle 
applicable to Hi-Valu items: For Hi-Valu spares, the preprovisioning 
review boards set the repair cycle factor, and in no instance can it now 
bemore than 6 months. In fact, a 3-month factor is used for many 
of the Hi-Valu items; in some cases a few weeks. A uniform repair 
cycle factor for Hi-Valu items is not desirable because of differences in 
complexity of items, deployment, facilities available for repair and the 
ike. Obviously, a reduction in this factor would result in a corre- 
sponding percentage decrease in the spares requirements for this 
portion of the pipeline. 

For example: It was found that the complete upper and lower 

transmission housing for the H—19, which has been originally procured 
or field maintenance could not be used at that level. Approximately 
$297,000 of these items were disassembled into usable components. 
n addition to the direct dollar savings reflected as a result of this 
action, needed warehouse space was released, and inventorying and 
porting for these items were eliminated. 
_As new aircraft, engines, airborne electronics and missiles come 
to the Air Force supply system, the Hi-Valu spares requirements 
techniques will be applied, thereby achieving the real objective of the 
program—better management and minimum quantities of Hi-Valu 
sare parts from the beginning. These Hi-Valu items selected for 
special management will continually be subjected to special procedures 
and careful scrutiny in order to insure adequate support of the Air 
orce mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is getting down to some of the points which 
ve Were raising in years past. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In regard to these items which you have pointed 


ut in the report, we are of course very happy to receive this infor- 
ation. 
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REDUCTION OF INVENTORIES 


In connection with the statement which I made a few minutes ago 
about these huge inventories of spares, we should see, I would think 
and maybe you do not agree, a marked reduction in inventory in the 
future; should we not? 

At least, there should be some reduction. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I agree. I believe our reduction will be jy 
direct relation to the procurement—the reduced procurement of spare 
parts under our current supply management system. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you do not have so much going into inventory 
and you are constantly taking out, we would assume that the inve itory 
would gradually reduce. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, and I think that timewise it wil 
follow pretty much along the lines of deliveries that I demonstrated 
on the spares deliveries chart. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I did not make the point clear, but whey 
you have $12.5 billion tied up in inventory, just the interest on that 
investment alone runs into a tremendous number of millions of dollars, 

So, the lower you can keep this inventory and the more fluid you can 
keep it, the less it is going to cost the taxpayer. That is just axiomatic: 
there is not any other conclusion. 

Colonel Hamrick. Well, sir, our inventory is reduced to $8.4 billion, 
this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had requested that a statement be brought down 
dealing with this, but I have not seen it yet. 

Perhaps there will be a substantial reduction. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. The inventory statement does show 
a substantial reduction. 


AUXILIARY FUEL TANKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Turning now to another item which you mentioned 
in your statement, and in the chart, relating to auxiliary fuel tanks, 
a great many members of the public and several Members of Congress 
have seen so many fuel tanks, until you cannot count them. 

It might be well to tell us, if you will, Colonel, a little more about 
the fuel tank program, why it is necessary, how many you are goilg 
to procure this coming year for primary use, and how many you ar 
going to procure for mobilization reserve. 

Colonel Hamrick. We shall be glad to furnish that information, 
except that the specific numbers will be provided for use of the con- 
mittee and not for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The use of auxiliary fuel tanks is necessary for the range extension primarily 
of our bomber and fighter type aircraft. An example would be the F-86 aircraft 
in Korea. The use of auxiliary fuel tanks in this instance made possible a 
additional 15 minutes’ operation in MIG Alley. = 

An auxiliary fuel tank is a container, aerodynamically designed to a specif 
type, or types of aircraft so as to offer the least possible resistance in flight. It 
incorporates the necessary plumbing for transfer of fuel to the engine while 
flight and, in some instances, provisions are made for air to air inflight refueling 
The tanks are mounted on the exterior of the aircraft either on the wing tps 
beneath the wings, or under the fuselage and may be jettisoned from the aircrall 
by the pilot. . 

Normally 2 auxiliary fuel tanks are carried on an aircraft; however, in 4 few 
instances it has been necessary to use 4 tanks. In peacetime operations the tanks 
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gre usually expanded only in the event of emergency. However, on fighter air 
craft in time of war, the tanks are dropped if actual engagement with the enemy 
isanticipated. Also on certain very long-range bomber missions the tanks when, 
empty, must be dropped to lessen resistance, necessary for the desired extension 


of range. 

Mr. ScrrvNER. There was a time when these tanks were procured 
fully assembled, crated, and then stored, and of course they t»ok up 
a tremendous amount of storage space. 

How are they being procured and stored now? 

Mr. Voce. They are currently being nested, but there is quite a 
bit of development work whieh has to be done before they will all be 
nested. 

. Mr. Sertvner. When you say “nested,” dé you mean that the 
tanks are procured in sections? 

Mr. VoerL. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, so that the seetions fit one within the other? 

Mr. VocEu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are stored that way, and then when needed, 
will be assembled? 

Mr. Voeeu. Yes, sir. For example, on the 450-gallon tank, we 
used to get about 28 of them in a boxcar, and now we nest them, 
and are able to get 252 in the same size car. 

Mr. Manon. Can you show on the reeord the range of cost of the 
individual tanks? 

Colonel Hamrick. I think we ean release that information. 

General Bocart. There is no reason why we should not. release 
those costs. 

Mr. Manon. Does anyone have that information? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; we can give you the details. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Vogrex. Our prices range from $156 to approximately $5,500 
per tank. An example is the 200-gallon tank which is used on a 
F-86 fighter, where the cost is $156; then we have the 1,700-gallon 
tank, which costs in the neighborhood of $5,500. The price range 
varies with the internal parts, which make up the tank, 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. When a fuel tank is used, what happens to it? 

Colonel Hamrick. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Munpy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On page 4-50 of your justifications this tank item 
which Mr. Scrivner was talking about is enumerated, and of course the 
tremendous increase is shown there. It is alot of money. Of course, 
this whole military program is expensive. 

Now, how well was this all screened, and how sure can we be that 
we need to spend or obligate in fiscal 1956 $104 million, which is a 
hundred-percent increase in the auxiliary fuel tank program. How 
can we know about that? 

General Munpy. The requirement for fuel tanks is related directly 
to the plan which states how SAC will use these airplanes on the 
sorties. The sorties are directly laid out, and refueling is scheduled 
for each of these sorties, and in some cases tanks will be dropped. 
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In the case of the B—52 and the B-47 it is the exception rather than 
the rule to drop a tank. In the case of the fighter in combat, yoy 
invariably drop your tank after you have used up the fuel. 

The release of the tank increases the combat capability in the air. 
and it has more of an adverse effect on the flight performance of the 
fighters than it does on the bombers, because of their higher speeds, 

In each case, the deployment and the planned use of these airplanes 
is scheduled, and the requirement for tanks is computed in accordance 
with that schedule. It is a war insurance thing, and a war consumable 
thing. In peacetime, we generally do not drop these tanks. When 
they are dropped, as a rule it is either an accidental drop, or a dry 
ue of she real McCoy type thing, but it is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, they are not generally dropped in 
training, nor at any time, except in actual use? 

General Munpy. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That would be the plan. 

General Munpy. That is right. It is a war consumable item, and 
our plans are based upon them, and they are an absolute must in our 
requirements. If we do not have a mobilization, they will become 
obsolete when that type airplane becomes obsolete, but it is an insur- 
ance factor which we cannot overlook. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Who has evaluated this estimate, and come up with 
this requirement? 

Colonel Hamrick. Do yov mean who made the computation? 

Mr. Manon. Who decided that you would have to have so many 
of these tanks? 

Colonel Hamricx. The mobilization plan provides the basic deci- 
sion that we have to have the tanks, because they affect the per- 
formance of the airplane. Then the mobilization plan is used by our 
supply requirements people, to compute the quantitative require- 
ments. e have specialists for each class of property who make 
these computations. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, the mobilization plan is that should 
we have to fight a war, we will fight it along these certain lines, and 
then the Air Force says ‘You have to have certain boosts in order to 
fly these missions,” and then the Air Materiel Command computes 
the number required, or who computes that? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, all of the tank requirements in this program 
are computed by the Air Materiel Command on Department of 
Defense Form No, 764. 

I would like to highlight certain portions of the form for you, and 
trace the development of the form and the coordination that it 
receives, through its review, before a requirement is placed in the 
budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a copy of form 764? 

Colonel Hamrick. I do not have a copy with me, but I can show 
you a slide of the form 764. 

Mr. VoceE.. Will you please show the slide? 

Mr. Manon. Would you show this slide, and point out the 
highlights? 
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Colonel Hamrick. There are numerous elements which have to be 
taken into consideration in order to compute the requirement. We 
have to know our production lead time, referred to in this block here. 
This is what we consider our production lead time. Then we have 
our initial lead time, or reorder lead time, giving us a total for our 
combined lead time. This is our current position of the item, and 
from there we take our current position and project that into mobiliza- 
tion at any given period of time. Our main objective is to maintain 
the minimum stoekpile of tanks which is economical and at the same 
time strategically sound. 

These requirements are reviewed with the operations people, who 
‘are actually going to use the items and they decide whether any risk 
is acceptable to them. We then determine whether our production 
is adequate, or whether we should slow down production, so that we 
do not have a great accumulation of tanks, creating storage space and 
transportation requirements. 


PERCENTAGE OF TANK REQUIREMENTS PROVIDED BY 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. You have $104 million in this budget for fuel tanks; 
will that complete your requirement, or will you have to order addi- 
tional millions of dollars worth? 

Colonel Hamrick. That will bring us up to 70 percent of our 
requirements. 

Mr. Manon. There is 30 percent more to go? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting $104 million. What percentage 
of your requirement will that sum procure? 

Colonel Hamrick. It varies by type of tank, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you get my point. If you want 100 
percent in supply of these tanks, how many have you bought with 
previous appropriations, and how much does this respresent? What 
is the entire tank program of 100 percent going to be in dollars? 

Mr. Vogex. That would be a difficult one to answer, sir, because 
each year you have new aircraft injected into the program which 
would throw us off on a percentage basis. 

Mr. Manon. You might provide all the tanks you want for existing 
and presently produced aircraft, but you will have new types of air- 
craft. So, this is a program that goes on ad infinitum? 

Colonel Hamrick. It is based upon a specific mobilization plan, sir, 
and if the mobilization plan changes and the types of aircraft change, 
then our total requirement might very well change, but as of right 
now, based upon the mobilization plan on which this project is com- 
puted, these are the requirements. 

Mr. Manon. You have not been able to tell me whether or not you 
have in previous years procured a lot of tanks which brought you up, 
say, to 20 or 30 percent of your requirement? 

General Bogart. No, sir; we have not, but I think we can provide 
that, can we not, Colonel Hamrick? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes; we can provide it, and if you will permit us 
later, we would like to show you 2 or 3 of our actul tank computations 
which will demonstrate why we are in different positions at this point, 
and show you the basis for this computation. 
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Mr. Giuuerre. I think you might like to know that these require. 
ments and the requirements for similar items in the budget have all 
been reviewed as to the method of computation by the Budget Ad. 
visory Committee of the Air Force. Representatives of the varioys 
Assistant Secretaries serve on this committee including one in the 
area in which this particular item is located. This form 764 is ap. 
proved by the Assistant Secretary for Materiel, Roger Lewis, befor 
it is sent down to the Department of Defense as an Air Force requir. 
ment. Mr. Lewis’ Deputy for Procurement Planning has an orgazi- 
zation set up to review and get justification of the requirements that 
appear on this form in accordance with the directive of the Depart. 
ment of Defense for just that type of secretarial review. 

Mr, Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. That appears to be something, of course, which w: 
can understand. 

Mr, Giuterre. I think we should furnish for the use of the con- 
mittee, Mr. Mahon, the information which you requested on the 
individual tanks. 

Mr, Manon. Yes, sir. 

General CaLuanan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a couple more questions: 


FIELD INSPECTION OF PROGRAM 


On page 5, you refer to your grassroots team visits, and the fact that 
you are breaking down the centralization from Headquarters, Ar 
Materiel Command, in working up your estimates, 

What has been the result of that? 

Colonel Hamricx. They have been very fruitful, Mr. Scrivner. 
For instance, the relationship is two ways. 

First of all, the Headquarters, USAF, and Headquarters, AMC, 
people in our visits to the various depots interpret programs and 
guidance in order that they can get on with the job, and by the same 
token, through the review of how they are doing their job we have been 
able to effect refinements. At the same time, we validated the r- 
quirements that were being computed. 

Mr, Scrivner. When they make these trips, do they go further 
than merely looking at some reports? Do they go out into the depots 
themselves, and look the situation over? I am not a member of one 
of those teams, but I have been at some of the depots, and at some of 
these depots they have tremendous stocks of spare parts. 

An outstanding example was one which had been stocked for |! 
ears, We saw any number of items there in the warehouses whic! 
1ad been there for 3 or 4 or 5 years, indicating that the demand for 

that particular item apparently had not been so great as it had beet 
anticipated it would be. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, in answer to your question, our visits to th 
depot go further than the supervisory level, we go to the comput 
level or to the man with the pencil who is actually computing th 
requirement, and sit down with him and review with him his comput 
tion for the item. To demonstrate I have in my hand a copy of AM 
form 426, which is used in the computation of requirements for ol! 
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buvers guides. Some of the questions which are considered at the time 
of our review are as follows: 

What is the item; what is its cost; what is its wearout percentage; 
what is its recovery factor; what are the lead times; the repair cycles; 
what percent do we recover in overhaul; do we have quantitative 
requirements for flyaway kits; what is the inventory status; how much 
of the inventory is serviceable, how much is repairable; what has been 
the issue experience for the item, for use in establishing a consumption 
factor? 

Then, we have on the form itself a formula for arriving at the esti- 
mated requirement. The arithmetic of that formula can be checked, 
and also the distribution of the other entries in the basic formula can 
be checked. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that form also show what you have on hand? 
In other words, that is what you have to start from? 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, and it is entered—the total service- 
able inventory in the Zone of Interior, and the inventory overseas. 
Also, we enter our repairable inventory because those are applied 
as assets. ‘This form, under our system of computation, is audited. 
After it is computed, it is audited by the supervisor of the man who 
computes the form, and then it is audited again by an auditor who 
is at the depot for that purpose, and there is a final approval by a 
branch or a section chief. As I indicated, I think that it is just about 
as thorough a check as we can give. 


DISPOSAL OP SURPLUSES 


Mr. Scrivner. What happens, after you have gone through all 
that, and you find you have certain items which you are building 
up into a large inventory, and for which the demand has not been so 
much as expected? 

How often do you go through and try to clean house? 

Colonel Hamrick. That gets into, of course, our excess that should 
be disposed of, and that is done once a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that done on the AMC level, or the depot level? 

Colonel Hamrick. At the depot level, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Does the depot report these items to headquarters, 
or do they dispose of them on their own initiative? 

Colonel Hamrick. Under our criteria, the depots are authorized to 
effect disposal action for certain values of materiel. On other items 
or where there is doubt, they do seek approval of Headquarters Air 
Materiel Command, and in some cases such as those involving com- 
plete aircraft, they must obtain approval from Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. 

INCREASE IN FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Scrivner. In computing some of the facts for some of the 
material included in these more than 300 pages of justifications, it 
would appear that in 1954 the flying hours per wing ran about 72,255, 
ind in 1955 it went up to 80,000, and in 1956 it is anticipated that it 
will go up to 81,000. That is an increase of about 13 percent. 

Why would there be that much of a jump in the increase in flying 
hours per wing? 

General CALLAHAN. I have not identified the figures that you 
referred to. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I will give you a set of them in a minute. 

General CaLianan. I have the total flying hours here. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will ask you another question, and then you can 
check them over. 

In 1954 the flying-hours average per aircraft was 501; in 1955 it 
went up to 541, and in 1956 it is apparently intended to go up to 559, 
which is an increase of 11 percent. That is a little less than it is per 
wing, but that is a considerable increase it is an increase of 58 hours 
per aircraft over 1954. 

Of course, the flying hours per military man goes up a little, but we 
were told the other day that in most instances you anticipated 100 
flying hours per person receiving flight pay, but if you break down some 
of the figures which we have, it would appear that in 1954 the average 
was 84, and then it goes up to 92 in 1955, and then increases to 92.8 
in 1956, which is an increase of 10 hours, approximately, or an increase 
of about 10 percent. 

What is going to happen in 1956 which calls for the increased 
flying hours per man? Each of these flying hours costs quite a con- 
siderable number of dollars. 

General CaLuanan. It is a little difficult to answer directly to these 
figures when I have not had them to review. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can study them and place your answer into 
the record. 

General CaLuanan. Very well. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be well if you would check and see 
if you agree with the figures embraced in the question, and if you 
do not agree with them, then state why, and give us the best answer 
you can. 

The committee staff worked out these figures, and Mr. Crosby 
worked up this table, which I have not had an opportunity to study 
well, which I believe includes some of these things mentioned. 

These statements seem very meaningful to me. 

Mr. Scrivner. Another point for you to mull over, and perhaps 
there may be a very good explanation for all of this, but in 1954 the 
flying-hour program was a little over 9,060,000, and then in 1959 it 
jumped to 10,750,000, and now in 1956 it is going to 11,560,000, 
which is an increase of over 25 percent over 1954, and about 7.5 
percent over 1955. 

; Why should you have that great increase in the number of flying 
10urs? 

General CaLttaHan. With your permission, sir, I would like to 
answer that tomorrow after we have had an opportunity to analyze 
this spread sheet. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 901.) 


INCREASE IN OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, we find that the money presentation presents 
an increase of nearly one-third over fiscal 1954, and better than 10 
percent over 1955. 

Colonel Hamrick. May I ask, sir, if you are referring to the total 
appropriation? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the direct obligations in M. & 0. 
where you have $3,780 million. : 


me 





Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHAIRMAN. We shall adjourn our hearing at this time and 
meet again at 10 o’clock in the morning. 


THurspay, Marcu 17, 1955. 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, have you completed project 411? 
Mr. Manon. I thought perhaps you had an overall statement with 
regard to some of the questions which were raised. 


FLYING-HOURS COMPARISONS 


General Bocarr. At the time we finished last night we were discuss- 
ing the application of some tables which had been prepared by the 
committee on the basis of comparative flying hours. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, the questions which were raised 
last night with regard to the comparative flying hours revolve, really, 
about two points: The application of comparative flying-hour compu- 
tations to aireraft, units and flying personnel as one breakdown; and 
the other the application of the flying hours to the computed require- 
ments and the budget costings. 

I should like to make one point over all on this matter. We have 
done some analysis, but we are not prepared to go into detail on the 
direct computations with regard to the application to the budget cost- 
ings yet. But I would like to point out that where we have require- 
ments which are computed on flying hours as a basis of direct consump- 
tion, we do have a comparison which can be made on the basis of 
variations in relative cost between fiscal years. 

However, where we have a problem of inventories or a problem of 
personnel requirements, which is not directly related to consumption, 
then we must make adjustments in the comparative computations to 
arrive at a comparable basis. 

Therefore, it is difficult in project 411 to get a direct comparison, 
although it is possible to break out parts of it which can be compared 
directly on the basis of flying hours. We do have an inventory 
problem there. 

This project which we have just discussed, project 412, except for 
the 3 percent which is not direct flying-hour consumption in that 
budget, is directly comparable provided we compare, on the basis of 
the mix of aircraft, the different types of reciprocating versus jet 
flying hours, 

However, in order to discuss this particular question in a little 
more detail I should like to ask General Callahan to take the first 
point; that is, the application of the flying-hour comparisons to air- 
craft, units, and flying personnel; and then I should like to ask Mr. 
Crow, who is the Chief of my Maintenance and Operations Division 
in the Directorate of Budget, and who has worked with this particular 
ippropriation for about 5 years now, to discuss some of the difficulties 
we run into in this analysis. 

Mr. Manon. I should like to volunteer at this point in the record 
a word of commendation about Mr. Crow. I think he has been very 
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helpful to us in the past, and I think he is a good man. We are 
always pleased to have him here. 

General Bocarr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Crow. Thank you. 

General Catuanan. Mr. Chairman, there are, as General Bogart 
indicated, certain factors that enter into the interpretation of the 
figures on the spread sheets that have been prepared. I would like 
to cite three of them which have some bearing on an understanding of 
these figures, although I should like to make it clear that, in general, 
they do not affect the trends materially. 

First, under the military personnel receiving flight pay about half 
of the people that are listed are pilots, whereas the remainder, or the 
other half, are observers and other crew members. There are a few 
other odd categories of no significance from a quantity standpoint. 

Second, the active aircraft inventory used, while excluding the 
Guard, does include the Air Reserve figures. The Air Reserve aircraft 
should not have been taken into account with regard to the personnel 
per aircraft, because they are not related directly to the ratios involy- 
ing the personnel and the number of wings of the Regular Air Force. 

Third, under the flying-hour program the miscellaneous category, 
again, is not a large amount but is similarly inapplicable to the num- 
ber of personnel and wings of the Regular Air Force since it includes 
the ground National Guard, the Army Field Forces, and the ROK or 
Korean Air Force. 

As I say, the trends as such are not substantially affected by these 
considerations. 

I should like to draw your attention first to the fact that the per- 
centage of change as shown in military personnel and wing strength, 
both of which are on the increase, is approximately the same amount 
from the percentage standpoint. That is, the growth as shown from 
fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 1956 and also from fiscal year 1955 to 
fiscal year 1956 are of the order of 13 or 14 percent and of the order 
of 7 percent, respectively. They are roughly the same, increasing 
7 percent each year. 

Dropping down to the lower half of the spread sheet, where the 
ratios are presented, I would like to comment first on the increases 
which are indicated for the flying hours per wing and flying hours per 
aircraft and flying hours per person receiving flight pay. 

The flying hours per wing are being phased up to obtain the desired 
training rates during the buildup phase. Formation of new units and 
consequent turnover of personnel, equipping and reequipping of units 
prevented attainment of the desired training rates. As the Air Force 
becomes stabilized it is expected that the rates per wing, per aircraft 
and per air crewman may be phased up to a more acceptable rate. 

In other words, we will then actually get the training that is required 
in order to achieve and maintain a high level of combat effectiveness. 
Therefore, these increases in the rates per wing, per aircraft and per 
crewman indicate that the Air Force is progressing in accordance wit! 
our program. 

The Air Force requires more than one crew per combat-type al- 
craft. I believe this is a significant point. The increases in numbers 
of aircrewmen is an indication that this condition of having multiple 
crews is being achieved. Actually, in most cases the crews run just 
a fraction of unity over a 1-for-1 ratio. In some cases they rut 
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higher, where the demand is sure to come, in order to meet the needs 
for the utilization of the aircraft under combat conditions. There- 
fore, these additional crews are being gradually added to the new and 
existing wings. This increment also contributes to increasing the 
flying-hour rates per aircraft. 

‘With regard to the flying hours per military man-year it may be of 
interest that on the top line of this sheet the increase in military 
personnel is a relatively small percentage, for in the same 2-year 
period the wing strength increases are 4 times the percentage increases 
in personnel. It can be seen, therefore, that proportionately more 
personnel are being placed in active flying units and fewer in support 
functions. This picture, of course, was given to you in General 
Hobson’s manpower presentation. 

The increase in flying hours per military man-year is interpreted 
as a healthy indication that the Air Force is achieving a greater 
degree of operational readiness and producing more flying hours per 
person per year. 

I might add that this is being done with more complicated and more 
difficult aircraft to operate. 

The net result is that we have greater emphasis on training and 
we are improving combat effectiveness in our operating forces. 

I would be happy to answer any further questions that you may 
have. I believe that I have generally covered the questions that Mr. 
Scrivner raised yesterday with one exception. Please refer to the last 
line on this page where the flying-hours per person receiving flight pay 
are presented. Since only about half of the military persons receiving 
fight pay are pilots, aircraft flying hours per pilot are about twice 
those figures shown. ‘These are aircraft flying hours divided by the 
number of pilots and are not the average number of hours flown per 
pilot. I reeall, Mr. Scrivner asked a question relating to the amount 
of flying done by pilots. I may not have recorded his question accu- 
rately. But this doubling effect does mean that our aircraft flying- 
hours per pilot will go from the order of 168 hours per pilot in fiscal 
vear 1954 to 184 in 1955 and to 186.7 in 1956. (With approximately 
50 percent of our aircraft requiring more than one pilot for their 
operation, the actual average number of flying hours per pilot will be 
significantly higher than the average aircraft hours per pilot.) The 
annual increase is consistent with my earlier remarks with regard to 
more training and flying hours per crew. 

That is all I have, sir, in the way of comment for this page. Mr. 
Crow, I believe, is prepared to follow on with the next page, unless 
you have some questions to ask me. 


MILITARY AND WING STRENGTH, AIRCRAFT INVENTORY, AND FLYING 
HOURS 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I think, as I said, we will have to 
inake a checkout on our statistical analysis of this chart. The points 
that General Callahan has made are really the qualitative analysis of 
it. I would like to insert in the record the comparative figures here, 
if we may. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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The unnumbered line entries are the same as in the original statistics provided 
in spread sheet form by the committee. New entries have been added by the 
Air Force and the lines for these entries numbered. As indicated in the foregoing 
testimony, the trends of these new entries are similar to those of the origina} 
statistics. 

The numbered line entries have been added for the following reasons: 

Line 1. “Pilots” have been entered as a separate item and used in the computa- 
tion of ‘‘ Aircraft flying hours per pilot” which was added in line 5. This was 
necessary in order to relate aircraft flying hours to pilots as the preceding line 
entry “Receiving flight pay” was all inclusive and included pilots, observers, 
flight surgeons, flight nurses, and aircrew personnel. 

Line 2. The active aircraft inventory for the regular Air Force has been inserted 
as a separate entry because Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard aircraft 
should not be directly related to the number of personnel or wings of the regular 
Air Force. 

Line 3. Military personnel per aircraft was recomputed using regular USAF 
aircraft only from line 2 in order to provide the correct ratio of regular Air Force 
personnel to regular Air Force aircraft. 

Line 4, Flying hours per aircraft recomputed on basis of regular Air Force only. 
This was necessary to relate only regular USAF aircraft to the regular USAF 
flying hour program. 

Line 5. “ Aircraft flying hours per pilot’’ has been included to show the average 
aircraft flying hours per pilot rather than per person receiving flight pay. These 
are aircraft flying hours divided by the number of pilots. The average number of 
hours actually flown per pilot is greater than the aircraft hours per pilot because 
approximately 50 percent of USAF aircraft require more than one pilot. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION COSTS TO FLYING- 
HOURS PROGRAMED 


Mr. Crow. Mr. Chairman, your analysis of flying-hours programed 
by the Air Force related to three budget projects of the M. and 0, 
appropriation, and the appropriation total dollar requests for each of 
the 3 years were examined by us last night. 

In summary we find in the case of budget project 412 it is reasonable 
to make an analysis of the flying-hours programed to the dollars 
requested and the dollars obligated in the past, for the reason that 
there is a direct relationship. As Colonel Welch explained a few 
minutes ago, we are covering here only the gasoline fuel consumed 
in the aircraft to fly the hours programed. 

In the case of project 411, “Aircraft spare parts,” we find that the 
dollar information used was what we submitted as obligations for 
procurement, which is a net procurement requirement computation, 
Although it appears to reflect a good comparison between some years 
we suggest that we would have to go back into our computation 
process, where we first determine what the consumption requirement 
is before we would apply assets to arrive at truly comparable data, 

If we discuss fiscal year 1954 dollar requirements, you will remember 
that Colonel Hamrick during his presentation emphasized two factors 
that tend to reduce our obligations in 1954. The first was a desire to 
take full advantage of the program 120 assets which were available; 
and in view of the New Look and the change in the Air Force program 
and the rate of development of the Air Force we found we had an 
excess amount of spare parts on procurement under program 120 but 
that it was more reasonable to permit those to remain on procurement 
than to go through the costly process of canceling contracts. 

The result was that we reduced our follow-up requirements in budget 
project 411. 

The second factor he mentioned was a determination to hold to the 
lowest possible obligation during 1954. Therefore, we took what you 
might call a calculated risk and temporarily reduced our inventory or 
stockage objective. 

Then later in his testimony he pointed out that during 1955 we were 
obligating what might appear to be an excessive amount, partly 
because we had established what the proper stockage objective 
should be, which resulted in an obligation of, I believe he said, ap- 
proximately $54 million related directly to the replenishment of stocks. 

In 1956 we come nearest to being on an accurate procurement level 
related to flying-hour programs, but not only the flying-hour program 
for 1956 for the reason that every computation involves a determina- 
tion of end year stock level requirements. 

In addition to replenishment of items consumed from stock, each 
year we must procure a certain quantity of additional stock necessary 
to carry over a lead time into the subsequent period of operation. We 
probably should give an outline of the computation procedure which 
would indicate to you very clearly that we start from an inventory 
position ; we compute against a flying-hour program on a net comsump- 
tion basis, which is a combination of issues less reparable returns 
depots; and we include in that flying-hour computation a certall 
number of hours for the subsequent year determined on the basis of 
the programed hours for the first 114 months, which gives us our stock 
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level and lead time to go into the following year, in this case fiscal year 

957. 
The reduction taken after all this computation is completed con- 
sists of those dollar assets available for procurement plus the on-hand 
plus the due-ins from initial spares procurement under program 120 
plus the due-ins on order under project 411. 

With respect to project 431, ‘“Depot maintenance,” there are sub- 
projects for some items and certain types of maintenance in that 
project which are not directly relatable to flying hours. 

We have requested that our witness on that project be prepared 
to discuss this further. We have furnished him with copies of your 
analysis. At the time that project comes up he would be much 
better qualified than I am to cover it in the 7 or 8 subprojects on the 
different types of maintenance. , 

For example, there is no question at all that the largest part of 
aircraft maintenance is related to aircraft operation or flying hours. 
There is no question that aircraft engine maintenance is related to 
hours of operation. But when you get to electronics maintenance, 
when you get to ground-powered equipment maintenance, and when 
you get to the modifications that are accomplished in Air Force 
depots, those dollars required do not relate directly to aircraft oper- 
ation. To what extent that would affect the percentages I am not 
prepared to say now. I do know that it is a considerable percentage 
of the $600 million in 1956 that does not go against aircraft operation. 

With respect to the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation 
total there are, of course, a number of operating programs of the Air 
Force which affect dollar requirements more than flying-hour pro- 
grams do; for example, our air defense system and our A. C. and W. 
system. There is the policy of the Air Force with respect to the 
substitution of civilians for military, which I believe General Hobson 
referred to as “home front,’’ which would have an effect in this 
appropriation. 

In the case of project 412, Colonel Welch, because of the direct 
relationship between fuel consumed and flying hours, had an oppor- 
tunity to do a little more than the other project witnesses, and he has 
provided some information here which I think would be interesting 
to you. 

In the first place, the flying hours which you used, not knowing 
exactly which ones of the types of flying hours were supported from 
project 412, included about 800,000 hours in fiscal year 1954 that are 
not supported from project 412. The project 412 support provides 
only for the Regular Air Force and the Air Force Reserve. Also, in 
the interest of comparability during the 3 years, we excluded from the 
1954 figures an estimated number of flying hours accomplished by the 
Research and Development Command, because they were omitted 
from the obligations for that year. 

We find that by considering only the Regular Air Force and the 
Air Force Reserve flying hours we should use 8,049,400 flying hours 
In 1954, 9,450,200 flying hours in 1955 and 10,245,800 flying hours in 
1956. The increase percentagewise from 1954 to 1955 was 17.4 
percent, and from 1955 to 1956 it was 8.3 percent. 

We then went to the budget estimate justification book and ex- 
tracted the project 412 costs attributable to flying hour support; $399 
million in fiscal year 1954, $491.8 million in fiscal year 1955, and $613 
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million in fiscal year 1956; which reflects an increase of 23.2 percent 
from 1954 to 1955 and an increase of 24.6 percent from 1955 to 1956. 


The overall average cost per hour, using these revised figures, js 
$49.61 in fiscal year 1954, $52.04 in fiscal year 1955, and $59.83 jy 
fiscal year 1956; or inereases percentagewise of 4.9 percent from 1954 
to 1955 and 14.9 percent from 1955 to 1956. 

This approach indicates a greater spread in cost per hour than your 
analysis revealed, but we assure you that these resultants are accurate 
and are related to the hours supported by project 412. For the reasons 
Colonel Welch gave, plus some other reasons that were not brought 
out, that was the result. 

Two factors affect us here. The greatest impact results from the 
change in the mix of the flying-hours with the jets coming in. The 
other is the price changes which might occur from time to time in 
order to maintain a nonprofit-making stock fund. Over a period of 
years and months it is necessary to make adjustments as we find the 
stock fund either losing money or making a profit. 

Mr. Manon. We are always glad to stop on the word “profit.” 
That is the word we want to think of. 

Thank you very much for this presentation, gentlemen. 

I think next year you will have a better picture of this thing you 
are talking about. 


COSTS PER FLYING HOUR UNDER “OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT” 


General Bocart. We can present an analysis on this basis; yes, sir, 
and we would like to put the statistical analysis in the record this year. 
- Mr. Manon. All right. Thank you very much. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 


Statistical comparison for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1966, showing average cosls 
per flying-hour under budget projects 411, 412, and 431 


| Estimated, | Estimated, 


Actual, fiscal 
| . fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1964 1955 1956 


Budget project 411: Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts | 

and supplies: | 

Flying-hours supported by P-411 (in thousands) _________- @) 10; 030. 8 10, 895.8 
Net consumption of aircraft maintenance s | 


pares, — 
parts and supplies cest associated with flying-hour 
support (in millions) !___.__..___- PLO Ree () $587.5 $768.1 


Average cost per flying-hour._.......................- (2) $58. 57 $70. 0 
Budget project 412: Aircraft fuel and oil: 





———— 
———————— 


Flying-hours supported by P-412 (in thousands) -_--_____- 8, 049. 4 9, 450. 2 10, 245.8 
Fuel and oil cost associated with flying-hour support (in | 

millions) .._...... cuiinasianiiten sidibeoberetaniih« Speutitcs ats $399. 0 $491.8 $613.0 

Average cost per flying hour. -__-_...-..-....---------- } $49. 61 $52. 04 $59. 8 


Budget project 431: Depot maintenance: | 
Flying-hours supported by P-431 (in thousands)-....__._- 9, 328. 6 11, 078.0 11, 951.3 
Depot maintenance costs associated with flying-hour ; 

CEP UTE Gee WRENN 200 es ee SN st. Be. $337.4 $417.0 $467.3 
Average cost per flying-hour...-.............-.---..-- $36. 17 $37. 64 $39. 10 








. 1“Net consumption” represents the inventory replacement requirement of materials, equipment and 
supplies consumed or worn out during the period, before the application of assets in computation of net 
procurement requirements. 

2 These requirements and flying-hour data are not available for fiscal year 1954. The ‘“‘wear out”’ portiol 
.of the budget computation was not shown separately that year. Considerable research would be required 
to reconstruct such data, 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 17, 1955. 
AIRcRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


WITNESSES 


coL. D. G. WELCH, CHIEF, FUELS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 

c. C. HALE, FUELS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND 
SERVICE, USAF 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We shall proceed with our hearing this morning, by taking up 
project 412, “Aircraft fuel and oil.”’ General Bogart, are you ready 
to proceed? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, we are prepared to proceed this 
morning with our discussion of project No. 412 in the “Maintenance 
and operations appropriation,” which covers “Aircraft fuel and oil.” 

Our principal witness in this area is Col. D. G. Welch, who is Chief 
of the Fuels Division, Directorate of Supply and Services, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Materiel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 
Colonel Welch has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, will you please proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Wretcu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project is contained in the justification book before you, starting 


on page 4~52. 

his estimate is for funds required for fuel and lubricating oil to 
support all Air Force and Air Force Reserve aircraft operations except 
certain research and development functions. Of these funds 97 
percent are for direct support of the approved fiscal year 1956 flying 
hour program. The remaining 3 percent is to accomplish mainte- 
nance, testing, and other related functions indirectly supporting the 
flying hour program. 

‘Aircraft fuel and oil’’ was placed in the Air Force stock fund at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1954. Since that time, this project has been 
a truly annual consumption type budget. The stock fund, operating 
on the revolving fund principle, owns all the inventories, buys from 
industry, and sells to Air Force organizations and other authorized 
customers, at a break-even standard price. There will be a presenta- 
tion on stock fund operations later in the hearings. 

The funds made available in this project will be used by Air Force 
organizations to reimburse the stock fund for fuel and oil consumed in 
the course of operations during the year. The stock fund will, in turn, 
use the money to replace its inventories. 

A very small part of this project, about 1 percent, is used to procure 
certain fuel or fuel components not provided by the stock fund, 

hese are, essentially, chemical fuels for use in rocket engines. 

The computation of this estimate is a relatively simple mathematical 
process, being merely the application of certain experience factors to 
approved Air Force programs. Further adding to the simplicity of 
this estimate is the fact that it is a consumption budget and is not 
complicated by stock levels which are owned by the stock fund. 
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The Air Force flying hour program indicates the number of hours 
that each type and model aircraft in the inventory is expected to be 
flown during the year. These hours, by type and model aircraft, are 
multiplied by published fuel and oil consumption rates developed over 
a period of years to determine the quantity of each grade of fuel and 
oil needed. Standard stock fund prices are applied to these quantities 
to arrive at the fund requirement. 

Maintenance, testing, and other related programs, in conjunction 
with experience factors, are used to determine the remainder of fue! 
and oil quantities included in this estimate. 

Since 97 percent of this estimate is for direet support of the flying 
hour program, an examination of this program will assist in explaining 
the estimates in this project. 

Last year, when comparing the programs for fiscal years 1955 and 
1954, your committee observed that fund requirements and flying 
hours were increasing at disproportionate rates. It was noted that 
the requirement for funds had increased 34 percent while programed 
flymg hours were increasing only 14 pereent. A similar situation pre- 
vails between fiscal years 1955 and 1956. The reasons for it are as 
follows: 

In modernizing the Air Force, we are bringing into the inventory 
new aircraft of increasingly higher performance characteristics. On 
an hourly basis, these are more expensive to operate than the older 
types they are replacing. Along with this ehange in the inventory, 
there is also a change in the contribution made by each type and 
model aircraft to the total flymg hour program. These program 
changes bring about changes in cost because the cost of fuel utilized 
per hour varies from a few dollars for some training and liaison air- 
craft to over $300 for our newest heavy bomber. 

It is therefore evident that, as a greater proportion of the flying is 
performed by aireraft which are more costly to operate, the require- 
ment for funds will continue to rise without a corresponding increase 
m the flying hour program. 

Further illustration of this point and other aspects of this estimate 
will be afforded by the use of some classified charts and graphs which 
I would like to present to the committee off the record. 

4 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We shall insert into the record at this point pages 
4-52 through 4-60 of the justifieations. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 410: OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Project. 412: Aircraft fuel and oil: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956__........--.------- $627, 365, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__..._....---------- 500, 715, 930 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954__.._.......----._---_-- 401, 167, 625 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate covers funds required for fuel and lubricating oil to support all 
Air Force and Air Force Reserve aircraft operations except those accomplished by 
research and development activities. Fuel and oil for other activities such as 
engine block tests at Air Force installations and work performed at. modification 
centers and aircraft manufacturers’ plants is also provided for. Procurement of 
aviation fuel and oil from industry is accomplished through the Aviation Fuels 
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Division, Air Force stock fund. Funds budgeted for in this project will be utilized 
by Air Force organizations to reimburse the Stock Fund for fuel and oil consumed 
in the course of flight operations and related logistic activities. Provision is also 
made in this project for funds to procure certain fuel or fuel components not 
provided by the stock fund. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Reapituletien of fiscal year 1956 anges estimate and pees prans: Fane smuecnenannte 





Obligations 





. } i 
Description Actual | Estimate Estimate 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


Section A.—Purchases from the Air Force stock fund: 
1. Flying program requirements | $399, 024, 299 | $491,794,723 | $613, 040, 000 
2. Engine block test 2, 709, 886 | 3, 238, 224 | 4, 773, 000 
3, New produetion aircraft contracts | 1, 116, 466 | 2, 421, 257 2; 515, 000 


4. Modification canters__............----.-.-.---.-...-- _-| 4, 626, 622 | 4, 061, 097 4, 150, 000 
5. Miscellaneous issues 1, 945, 961 2, 076, 229 2, 110, 000 


Section B.—Fuels not available from Air Force stock fund - 1, 503, 810 | 4, 155, 400 7, 154, 000 





| 
Total obligations | 410,927,044 | 507, 746, 930 | 633, 742, 000 


Section A. Purchases fram the Air Force stock fund.—This section of the estimate 
covers funds required-to reimburse the Aviation Fuels Division, Air Force stock 
fund for aircraft gasoline, jet fuel, and lubricating oils. 

1. Flying program requirements (Regular Air Force and Reserve, flying hour pro- 
grams), $613,040,000 

Aireraft gasoline and jet fuel quantities are determined by multiplying the 
flying hours programed for each aircraft type and model by the applicable con- 
sumption rate per flying hour. The consumption rates utilized in the development 
of this estimate are those published in the Peacetime Planning Factors Manual. 

The requirement for aircraft lubricating oil is determined by multiplying the 
fuel quantities by ‘‘AVLube” factors, that is, the ratio of lubricating oil consump- 
tion to fuel consumption, to determine lubricating oil quantities. The lubricating 
oil ratios used in this estimate are: 

Jet engine oil—0.067 barrels per 100 barrels of fuel 
Reciprocating engine oil—1.74 barrels per 100 barrels of fuel 


Quantitative requirements for flying hour support 


Number of barrels (42 United States 
gallons) 


Type of product 
Actual Estimate Estimate 


fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 





Fuel: 
48, 767, 736 66, 831, 474 
Grade 115/145 “ 15, 610, 898 19, 404, 907 
Grade 110/130 7 10, 217, 110 8, 573, 479 
Grade 91/96 % 652, 474 1, 485, 274 1, 365, 774 
i anciba cheie i iranath sian aed eu 41, 208 88, 333 124, 124 
Lubricating oil: 
Jet engine ; 14, 249 | 30, 586 | 37, 248 
Jet engine, synthetic ; 0 2, 088 | 7, 529 
Reciprocating engine 335, 671 476, 336 512, 748 








ee 


The fuel and lubricating oil quantities are multiplied by the standard stock 
fund prices to compute the dollar requitement. The standard stock fund prices 
used in this estimate are those which became effective January 1, 1955. These 
prices include the associated handling and distribution costs as w ‘ell as the pro- 


curement of the products. 


59565- -55——_58 
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Standard siock fund prices 


Oo - ———~ 


Price per Price per barre} 








Type of product 42 United 
gallon ‘States;galions) 
Fuel: 
ik agin esdnnesaran hago tye scdeeteig iowclabesasgaatedeaee $0. 12 $5.4 
RENT et 250i. est hu Ba a ce Le 22 9.4 
ee ad 21 8.8) 
Grade 91/96... ______- siti EE tte teil Lad. kb bdgaliine al bodshssobie bios ome 7.14 
= CRG Do a hee es . 20 8.49) 
Lubricating oil: 
ET ee ee oe ind p Aidan dae Die oa a . 51 21.12 
Jet engine, synthetic. ..........2.2...-..... pain ae Aa ais id nceiieee 8. 23 345.68 
POSEN... 5... 2th, belies erect ins etd ucddoncke fi. . 33 13.8 





2. Engine block test, $4,773,000 


Aircraft gasoline, jet fuel, and lubricating oil are required in the overhau! of 
engines in Air Force depots and at field installations. Requirements for support 
of engine overhauls performed by contractors are budgeted for under Project 431, 
depot maintenance. 

Block testing of engines is performed in accordance with the various technical 
orders relating to the specific engines being processed. The purpose of the block 
test is to verify that the engine has been restored to a serviceable condition after 
being disassemblea, repaired, and reassembled. Quantitative fuel requirements 
are obtained by multiplying the number of overhauls projected for each engine 
model by the weighted average quantity of fuel required per block test. Lubri- 
cating oil requirements are de~eloped by application of the same factors used in 
connection with aircraft operations. Standard Stock Fund prices are used in 
computing fund requirements. 


Quantitative requirements for block testing 





Number of havrels 8 United States 
~ gallons) - 








Type of product 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 
Fuel: 
ee aici ntae ari ie es li coi th ce eel cia ei laces alain dat 192, 679 234, 752 344, 249 
ae ee sadaewstees ite eah becgect as cee 112, 510 154, 321 263, 299 
RR winithphnenivtint cleccnipgsnianinilcamidtdaainicitekuiiiia te 37, 523 54, 657 58, 533 
Grade 91/96 _ __- Rnb eiioinaientt ee bins ween kamean 0 0 808 
RNS 5h ote CUE OA Si e caak og si es bbdcowese 0 0 119 
Lubricating Oil: 
i Anh aaa caddies engi tininck nad Gaba wiineetante 524 157 Bl 
UI Sod lect tel eam 8, 822 3. 636 5, 616 





3. New Production Aircraft Contracts, $2,515,000. 

Government-furnished fuel and oil is required in support of Air Force contracts 
for procurement of new aircraft. Fuel and oil required under these contracts is 
used to accomplish flight tests and initial fill of aireraft for delivery, Standard 
stock fund prices are used in computing fund requirements. 
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Quantitative requirements for new production aircraft contracts 


Number of barrels (42 United States 


Type of product 
Actual, 
fiscal year 
1954 


gallons) 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 





Fuel 
Jet fuel 
Grade ENN: dil.-...-. 3a x. <-- 
Grade 100/130 
Grade 91/96 
Lubricating oil: 
Jet engine 
Reciprocating engine 


115, 968 497, 710 
0 
0 


0 


423, 000 
12, 294 15, 429 
34, 200 | 4, 762 
2, 139 0 
1, 367 | 306 | 335 
1, 226 | 351 0 





|. Modifieation centers, $4,150,000 


Government-furnished fuel and oil are required in support of Air Force con- 
tracts for reconditioning (IRAN) and/or modification of aircraft. ‘Fuel and oil 
required under these contracts are used to accomplish flight tests and for static 
tests of engines or fuel systems. The flying-hour program makes no provision 
for the operation of aircraft at modification centers. 

The quantities provided for in this estimate as specified below are based on 
the number of aircraft projected for the IRAN program and estimates of require- 
ments received from contractors’ plants. Lubricating oil requirements are devel- 
oped by application of the same factors used in connection with aircraft operation. 
Standard stock fund prices are used in computing fund requirements. 


Quantitative requirements for modification centers 





Number of barrels (42 United States 
gallons) 


Type of product 

Actual Estimate 
fiscal year fiscal year . 
1954 | 195% 


Estimate 
fiscal. year 
“1956 


Fuel: 
Jet fuel 
Grade 115/145 


Grade 91/ 
Grade 80 
Lubricating oil:: 
Jet engine___....__- iid bead shes aowepedeninaas ; 
Reciprocating engine 


515, 224 
41, 332 
29, 513 69, 751 

1, 565 4, 895 
1, 446 168 


562, 462 
42, 453 


635, 864 
43, 271 


1, 349 377 
1, 854 2, 040 


5. Miscellaneous issues, $2,110,000 

Aircraft fuel and oil are required, worldwide, for a large number of varied pur- 
poses in addition to those discussed in the foregoing portions of this estimate. 
for example, aviation fuel and oil is used in erash firetrucks, crash, boats, auxiliary 
power units; and by aircraft of ‘non-Air Force agencies in connection, with emer- 


gency search and rescue missions. The funds included in this estimate aré based 
upon quantities indicated by using organizations’ past consumption experience. 
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Quantitative requirements for miscellaneous issues 





Number of barrels (42 United States 














gallons) 
Type of product | 
Actual Estimate Estimate 
fiseal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 
Fuel: 
9 fuel. 3.95 50%- sccm iPee Cihh nna < eevedderaaoncnsanet 35, 936 39, 373 40, 084 
Grade 115/145_._- pe Son piaaktvinibbaee 18, 234 19, 670 34. 369 
Grade 100/180_.-_..._..-.-_- Pion ssccesgcacesasnsen 104, 087 110, 353 112, 385 
EES Se oGusks nk ee ekbenssesnnaccdcededesedanhen 38, 946 43, 182 43, 254 
Grade 80... —.-_- pais deci nid Rhinitis ancithatincuaiiaceamaa nae 10, 822 12, 636 12, 519 
Lubricating oil: : 
Jet engine__..-___- ccchnebocthkeues acer pokiaeeebeseaaeeaee 2, 441 3, 322 8, 367 
Reciprocating engine_...._____- islel data phamaminaie ati naeteiae tie 5, 722 8, 575 8, 246 





Section B. Fuels not available from the stock fund.—$7,154,000. 

This section of the estimate covers funds for the procurement of rocket fuel 
components. These rocket engine propellants are required in connection with 
the projects scheduled to accomplish research in rocket propulsion, as well as 
continued testing of current applications of rocket engines to piloted and pilotless 
aircraft and guided missiles. Quantitative item requirements are based on the 
number of tests to be performed and the quantities of gases and chemicals re- 
quired per test. Assets are considered; therefore, fund requirements provide for 
net quantities to be procured. 

The following table reflects the distribution between direct and reimbursable 
obligations: ' 


Estimated total obligations, fiscal vear 1956_.__.........__ $633, 742, 000 
ae eee 6, 377, 000 
Estimated (direct) obligations, fiscal year 1956______~--_- 627, 365, 000 


AVERAGE COST OF AVIATION FUELS 


Mr. Manon. What was the average cost of aviation fuels during 
fiscal 1954? I realize that you cannot give us that information 
exactly at the moment, but you can give us an approximate figure. 

Colonel Wetcu. In 1954, since the mix was about 50-50, it would 
be about; $7 a barrel. 

Mr. Manon. How much would it be per gallon? The American 
public does not buy gasoline by the barrel, as a rule. 

Colonel Wexicn. It would be about 17 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Manon. How would you break that down as between the jet 
fuel and the reciprocating fuel? 

Colonel Wetcu. The reciprocating fuel cost $9.40 a barrel—and 
the jet fuel cost about $5.50 per barrel. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately what would that cost be in gallons? 

Colonel Wetcu. It would be 13 cents for the jet fuel per gallon, 
and approximately 22 cents for the reciprocating fuel. 

Mr. Manon. That was true for fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If we jump over to fiscal 1955, do you find that the 
price of fuel has gone up or down? 

Colonel Wetcu. The cost went down very slightly. 

Mr. Manon. Did it go down in regard to both fuels? 

Colonel Wetcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did it go down more in one fuel than the other? 
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Colonel Wetcu. It went down, roughly, the same, roughly 1 cent 
per gallon. 

Mr. Manon. One cent per gallon was the reduction? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your estimate for fiscal 1956, as to the price 
range? 

Colonel Wetcu. There, we think that the price will be about the 
same as it is now or, probably, 1 cent down from 1954. 

Mr. Manon. There will probably be a 1-cent reduction on both 
types of fuel as compared with the cost in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Wretcu. Yes, sir. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, there is a breakout by grades of 
fuel, of the cost used in this computation, which are the January 1, 
1955, costs, given on page 4—54 of the estimate, and lubricating oils 
are shown on 4-55. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions about this chart, gentlemen? 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel Welch. 

Colonel Wetcn. The next chart is a followup of this one. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUEL AND OIL COSTS PER FLYING HOUR 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record, and in connection with 
this presentation, I think it would be well to repeat a table which 


appeared last year in the record in the general discussion of this 
subject, and that is showing the fuel and oil costs per hour for the 
operation of the various types of aircraft which are utilized by the 
Air Force. 

Would you do that? 

Colonel Wrtcu. Yes, sir. We have furnished those figures. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The approximate cost of fuel, and lubricating oil utilized per flying hour for 
major Air Force aircraft are as follows: 
Cost per Cost per 
Aireraft: fying hour | Aircraft: flying hour 
Be W225 $258 B 
. 
F—51 type 
97 type 
119 type 
¢ T-6 type 
ANDO htses pees B-47 type 
26 type 3é B-45 type 164 
121 type B-52 type 328 
118 type F—100 type 116 
—54 type Dror topes. 6. . euais A -2 109 
aa lost icdench kialeiteaion bie 4: F—-94 type 52 
, ‘ F-89 type 118 
F—86 type 56 
P+O4 types. £20 0A LL wt **: 62 
49 


The variations from fiscal year 1953 costs reflected in the above table are due 
to continued refinement in fuel consumption rates (gallons per flying hour) and 
changes in procurement costs:per gallon of product consumed. 
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COMPARATIVE FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Manon. What aircraft is the heaviest consumer of fuel? 

Colonel Wetcu. The B-52. 

Mr. Manon. Is it the heaviest consumer per hour and per mile? 

Colonel Wetcu. It is per hour, and it would also be per mile. 

It is-the heaviest consumer of any fuel, and it burns jet fuel. 

The B-36 is the heaviest consumer of high-octane. They are both 
heavy bombers. 

Mr. Manon. Among the fighters, is there much difference in con- 
sumption of fuel? 

Colonel Weucu. Yes, sir; we have some twin-engine fighters, and 
some single-engine fighters, and the twin engines burn considerably 
more than the single-engine plane. 

Mr. Manon. If the engines were of the same thrust, the twin 
engines would probably burn about twice as much, but they are not 
of the same thrust. 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir; we have some fighters that burn more than 
twice as much as others. 


CONSERVATION OF FUEL 


Mr. Manon. Have you ever detected the slightest interest on the 
part of the Air Force in conserving fuel dollars? 

Colonel Wetcu. Conserving fuel dollars? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

. Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. We practice cruise control in the Air 
orce. 

Mr. Manon. You practice what? 

Colonel Wetcu. Cruise control. 

Mr. Manon. You did not say “crude control’’? 

Colonel Wetcu. No, sir; E:said “eruise.” 

Mr. Manon. Crude would also be applicable in talking of oil. 

Colonel Weuicu. Well, perhaps it would, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you practice this art? 

Colonel Wetcu. The purpose of cruise control is to try to get the 
farthest-on the least amount of fuel. It is.a process of projecting your 
weight and your wind conditions, and your speed conditions in balance 
with your fuel consumption, and with _— power settings, you can 
go further on the least amount of fuel, if you will do that properly. 

Mr. Manon. The pilots are sabe nde & in this procedure; are they 
not! 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your chart presentation. 

Colonel Wetcn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Welch, will you have the civilian to your left give his name’ 

Mr. Hate. My name is Hale. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Hale, what is your assignment? 

“Mr: Hane. I'am a program analyst for the Supply Division. 

Mr. Manon. You are a program analyst? 

Mr. Hate. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you know anything about oil and gasoline from a 
technical standpoint? 
Mr. Hate. I am not a technical man, on chemical composition, sir. 
Mr. Manon. I was going to ask this question just as a matter of 
interest: 
FUEL YIELDED FROM A BARREL OF CRUDE OIL 


As you know, oil wells produce crude oil and various qualities of 
oi, and generally speaking I was wondering how many barrels of 
crude oil it takes to make a barrel of jet fuel, and also how many 
barrels of crude oil it would take to make a barrel of the high-octane 
fuel? 

Can anyone answer that question? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir; I can answer that. I can make my 
answer accurate in the record, but any answer which I gave now would 
have to be approximate. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that. 

Colonel Weicn. On. the average, the crude that is produced in the 
United States could return about 10 percent yield of high-octane fuel. 

From 1 barrel of crude, I can tell you the percentage of each product 
which you will get out of it. 

In high-octane, you could get a yield of about 10 percent from a 
barrel of crude. In jet fuel, we can get a yield of the present grade 
which we are using as high as 35 percent from a barrel of crude. It 
is what we call a wide cut out of the crude refinement. When we 
refine a barrel of crude, it comes off in cuts. A very wide cut of it can 
go into jet fuel. 

On those two grades, you can get about 10 percent of high octane, 
and about 35 percent of the jet fuel. 


PERCENTAGE OF AIR FORCE FUEL REQUIREMENTS PROVIDED BY CRUDE 
OIL PRODUCTION OF SELECTED STATES 


Mr. Manon. Would you figure out the annual crude production of 
some of the representative States, as for instance, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, California, Oklahoma, and Kansas, and make some comparisons 
as to the amounts and as to just how far the production from some of 
the main oil-producing States would go toward meeting your require- 
ments? Do you see what, I mean? 

Colonel Wetcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Selected States crude production potential for supporting Air Force fiscal year 195¢ 
petroleum requirements 


[All quantities millions barrels. 42 United States gallons] 














AF peace- yo of AF peace- | Percent of 
| Projected | time con- * avgas . time con- | AF jet fue} 

State 1954 crude I ald _ sumption | consump- wield at he Sumption consump- 
= production _ aon avgas (fis- | tion met by fuels jet fuel (fis- | tion met by 

g cal year | State pro- cal year | State pro- 

1956) duction 1956) duction 
I ic | 982 98. 2 30.1 326 343.7 68.3 53 
California________| 356 35.6 30. 1 118 124.6 68.3 182 
Louisiana... -...- | 246 24.6 30.1 82 86.1 68.3 18 
Oklahoma. ---.-- ! 186 18.6 30.1 62 65.1 68.3 95 
Roi, ox 119 11.9 30. 1 40 41.7 68.3 6 
W yoming_-_------ | Ot 9.4 30.1 31 32.9 68.3 48 
New Mexico. -_._- 75 7.5 30.1 25 26.3 68.3 39 
SOND ui tice + 67 6.7 30.1 22 23.4 68.3 34 
Colorado. .-_....-- 41 4.1 30.1 14 14.4 68.3 21 
Mississippi-__--_--- 34 3.4 30. 1 ll 11.9 68.3 17 





Note.—The above projected yield figures of avgas and jet fuel (10 and 35 percent, respectively) represent 
the approximate percentage that could be obtained from the crude resources of these States. This amount 
of yield is not the present yield from a barrel of crude oil produced by the States listed. To obtain yields this 
high would be at the expense of other products such as motor gasoline, kerosene, and fuel oil. This situation 
occurred during World War II when motor gasoline was rationed in order to produce more aviation fuel. 


PERCENTAGES OF FUEL REQUIREMENTS OBTAINED FROM DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN SUPPLIERS 


Mr. Manon. Could you figure out what percentage of your fiscal 
1956 oil production or requirements would come from the domestic 
supply, and what percentage would probably come from South 
America, or overseas? 

How do you know about the point of origin of the oil, and the fuel 
which you buy? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that that is a 
function of the stock fund, so far as the procurement of lubricants 
and oils is concerned, and we can be prepared to give you that infor- 
mation at the time we make the stock fund presentation, or we can 
put it in here, whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would probably be more interesting here. 

General Bocart. Well, it makes no difference. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; you could put it both places, if it is not too long. 

General Bogart. It is the procurement part of the job. 

Mr. Manon. There is a very great uneasiness in the oil industry 
by reason of heavy imports, and I was interested in knowing to what 
extent, if any, the Government is favoring or utilizing imported oil. 

I would like for you to supply some information on that subject. 

Colonel Wetcnu. All right, sir. We shall make it a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We would be interested, also, in your experience during the coming 
year or during the current fiscal year with respect to this same ques- 
tion, and your actual situation in fiscal 1954. 

Do you see what I mean? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where are your buying areas? Where do you buy 
this gas and oil? 
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Colonel Wetcu. Most of the high octane is procured in the United 
States. 

Mr. Manon. Where in the United States? 

Colonel Wetcu. In the Texas gulf area, which is our largest area. 

Mr. Manon. For the high octane? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What about your lubricants? 
them from? 

Colonel Wetcn. The Texas gulf area is again one of the largest 
producers. 

Mr. Manon. Could you not read off information to this effect: 
“We get from such and such a place a certain amount and the per- 
centage, or the overall figures, are so and so.’ 

Do you have any information like that? 

Colonel Wetcu. No, sir; I do not have that with me. 
fund, as General Bogart indicated, handles that. 

Mr. Manon. You buy from the stock fund, and you do not know 
where the stock fund gets its oil? 

Colonel Wetcu. I do not have that information with me. 

General Bocart. Colonel Welch is also associated with the stock- 
fund operation. So, we can provide that information, but he was not 
prepared to talk about that side of the business this morning, inasmuch 
as he is presenting the consumptién element, and not the procurement 
element, at this time. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Where do you get 


The stock 


Procurement source of United States Air Force aviation fuel and oil in the United 
States (first half, fiscal year 1956) 


Aviation gasoline {| Lubricating oil 
eter aer ) ae fink. i+ 
grade 
JP-4 


District and area Grade 


91/96 and 
| 80 octane | 


Grade | 
100/130 


Grade 


' Recipro- 
115/145 


cating Jet 


wwernt 
1, East coast 
2. Midwest 
3. Texas Gulf 
4, Rocky Mountain 
eae ee ae g | 


rwont | arene Percent | 


mr ae hn 


2 | 

70 | 
3 | 
14 


20 | 
40 | 





Percent 
10 | 22 
58 |_- 


| 


Percent 
3 


Procurement source of USAF aviation fuel and oil in the United States versus overseas 


Fiscal year 1954, 
actual 


Fiscal year 1955, 
estimated 


‘ 


Fiscal year 1956, 
estimated 





Aviation fuel and oil 


Zone of 
| Interior 


Percent 
115/145 Avgas 
100/130 Avgas.- 
n fuel 90 


100 





98 | 
94 | 





' Includes into-plane contract deliveries throughout the world. 


origin. 


Zone cf pone rseas || 


Interior 


‘Ov erseas | 20 
| 
eae. 


Percent Percent Percent Toes ie 
2 93 | } 
6 87 | le 
10 75 25 
0 100 | 


7 | 


Zone of | 
| | Interior 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Overseas ! 


Percent 


13 
25 
0 


Some of this product is of United States 
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PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. How do you know that the Government is getting 
its money’s worth in these procurement programs? 

In other words, someone should be able to convince us that you can. 
not procure this oil under more favorable conditions and circum. 
stances. 

Colonel Wetcu. I think our stock-fund presentation will be able 
to do that. 

Mr. Manon. There, again, it will be the stock-fund operations? 

Colonel Wxxcu. Yes, sir. They buy the product, and they own 
it, and sell it, and this budget here merely buys from them as we 
consume it. When the fuel is put into the airplane, this budget pays 
for it, and not until then. 

They own the inventory and carry the reserve and carry the operat- 
ing stock. 

Mr. Manon. They will not be in here asking us for money to buy 
oil this year; will they? 

General Bogart. No, sir; that is a revolving fund. 

Mr. Manon. We seem to have no way to get at that operation. 

General Boaarr. The capitalization of the stock fund, sir, is the 
point that is subject to review. You see, Mr. Chairman, the funds 
are put into the stock fund for the purpose of carrying these inven- 
tories and for procurement and transportation of the fuel and oils, 
and the procurement action is the responsibility of the stock fund, 
and the money is put in as capitalization of that stock fund to do it. 

Mr. Manon. Who is the head of the stock fund? 

General Bogart. The commanding general of the Air Materiel 
Command is the operator of the stock fund, sir, and it is operated 
out of Middletown Air Materiel Area. 

Colonel Brown is the Chief of the Stock Fund Division, and he is 
the responsible officer in that area. 

Mr. Manon. He is not here today? 

General Bocart. He is not here today; no, sir. 

General Munpy. The actual procurement of fuel products is done 
by ASPPA, which is a joint agency of the three services, and I think 
we could arrange, very easily, for a presentation of ASPPA’s procure- 
ment policies and practices. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to be very pertinent to this discussion. as to 
whether or not we have in operation the best possible procurement 
practices from the standpomt of the taxpayer, and the Federal 
Treasury. 

Colonel Weucu. [ think, as General Mundy indicated, a presenta- 
tion by ASPPA——. 

Mr. Manon. What is that? 

Colonel Wetcu. That is the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing 
Agency. It buys for all three services and by doing so, we do not 
bid against ourselves. 

Mr. Manon. Surely, and that is good, and that has been done for 
several years. 

General Munpy. It is a very successful joint operation, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your chart presentation. 

Colonel Wetcu. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
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FUTURE REQUIREMENTS FOR FUELS 


Mr. Manon. What do you think the picture is for the next, say, 5 
years, and for the next 10 years, with respect to the use of fuels by 
ihe Air Force? 

Colonel Weicu. Do you want that on the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Would it make any difference? 

Colonel Wetcu. I would prefer to give it to you off the record. I 
think it would indicate the composition of our forces, and might be 
classified, 

Mr. Manon. All right, proceed. 

Colonel Weuicu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 

As I understand it, your best judgment is that the amount of high- 
octane gas which will be required by the Air Force during the next 
probably 4 or 5 years will be approximately the amount of high octane 
gas that you will require in fiscal 1956? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. During that period, Colonel, the B-36 will be more 
or less going out of the picture, and it is the heaviest consumer of that 
type fuel. We will be getting the B-52, which will be the heaviest 
consumer of jet fuels. 

It seems a little unrealistic to anticipate that you would continue 
such a heavy requirement for high-octane fuels. However, I know the 
sellers of high-octane fuel would be happy to provide the fuel, but 
how do you explain this? 

Colonel Wretcu. Let me go back to my high-octane chart. I will 
make one Other comment about the jet fuel, and go back to the previ- 
ous chart. 

The jet fuel, we think, will level off somewhere along here [indi- 
cating). We think it will continue to go up slightly, as the B—52’s 
come along in these years, and it will go ahead and exceed this con- 
sumption, close to 90 million barrels a year. 

In other words, we will use a total of 120 million barrels a year, less 
the 30 million barrels of high octane, which will be in the neighborhood 
of 90 million barrels of jet fuel a year. 

We do not think it will go over 100 million barrels for the next four 
or five years, 

Now, if I may have the high-octane breakdown, I will show you 
what is accounting for our largest consumption: You see, it is not the 
heavy bombers such as the B-36. It is the heavy transports that 
are the largest burners in the system. We are getting more of them 
and we are improving our airlift capabilities; there are no jet burners 
in the transport field as yet, and it is the transports which account 
for the largest consumption and which will keep the level high. The 
B-36 will start phasing out as a first-line bomber, but will be used, in 
ull probability, for some time to come. 

General Munpy. The KC-97 refueling tanker is also coming on, 
and more and more of them are going into the program. They are 
four-engined reciprocating airplanes. 

Colonel Wetcu. These two tankers or transports would burn more 
than all the others put together. 
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Mr. Manon. Of course, you have a considerable use of high-octane 
gas in training programs, and so forth, but more or less your training 
programs are going to be in the field of jets. : 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir; but the trainers burn such a little bit, 
You can see from this chart what the trainers use as compared to some 
of the others. 

The T-6 for instance, only burns $5 worth of gas an hour, and that 
can be compared to the B-36 over here, burning $258 worth an hour. 
or the heavy transport here, burning $119 worth an hour. 

Mr. Manon. If we should reduce your request for fuels on the 
ground that the Air Force goes on a lot of junkets which could not be 
justified from the standpoint of training business, and that there was 
too much waste, what effect would that have on your flying program’ 

General CaLuanan. Mr. Chairman, the direct effect on our flying 
program would be to reduce the amount of flying of all types. Flying 
training on combat types would necessarily be curtailed because they 
are the heavy consumers; that is, from a dollar viewpoint. 

As a result, we would suffer a loss in combat readiness and combat 
capability. 


ADEQUACY OF FUEL AND OIL SUPPLIES ON HAND 


Mr. Manon. How adequately, measured in days, is your stock-fund 
supply of the oils and fuels and lubricants? It is evident that you 
cannot store a vast reserve of these fuels, but how long could you live 
on the fat, so to speak, in case you had no more dollars with which 
to buy oil and lubricants, and fuels. 

Colonel Wexcu. If I may answer that, in this program that we are 
examining here, there is no inventory in here. If we put a gallon of 
gasoline into an airplane we pay for it out of this fund, and the stock 
fund is capitalized to hold the reserve and the inventory, and it will be 
covered in detail in the stock-fund presentation. 

Mr. Manon. But, you know something about that. We are talk- 
ing about it now. 

Colonel Wexcu. If I may give it off the record, I would like to do it, 
because “it would be classified information. 

General Bocarr. I think,-Mr. Chairman, this information would 
be classified. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPUTATION OF 1956 REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. The amount of oils and gas, and lubricants requested 
here is to meet the requirements of your proposed fiscal 1956 program 
for training, and operations? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then, the pertinent question is: “Is this the right 
amount?” 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who figured it out, as to whether it is the correct 
amount or not? 

Colonel Wetcu. I did, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. However, you had to have certain guides; did you 

t? 

Colonel Wricu. I had the flying-hour program in considerable 
detail. 

Mr. Manon. They gave you the flyimg hours? 

Colonel Wretcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you figured this one out based upon the flying 
hours? 

Colonel Wetcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I imagine you could figure it out better than we could, 
but who figured out the flying hours? 

General CALLAHAN. The calculation of the flying hours, along with 
the establishment of the ae is handled in Air Force head- 
quarters by the Director of Operations, and by his staff. It is the 
minimum essential number of flying hours which are required in order 
to train our crews adequately, and to insure that their combat effec- 
tiveness moves up to a high order, as rapidly as we are able, 

Mr, Manon. How valuable is your previous experience, say, your 
experience in fiscal 1952, 1953, and 1954, and thus far in fiseal 1955, 
in calculating flying hours and fuel requirements? 

General CaLLAHAN. The calculation of requirements, of course, is 
based upon experience, and based upon the judgment. of commanders 
as to the amount of time that is required for each type of pilot and 
for each type of combat unit. 

At the same time, we must realize that we have certain trends 
working, specifically that a higher rate of flying is required in order 
to bring about a higher level of combat readiness. We are not only 
steadily achieving a stronger force each year in the sense of having 
more wings, but the actual combat capability of all the wings is 
increasing. That capability is directly: related to the amount of 
flving hours performed in the training of the crews. 


FUELS FOR GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. Do you procure fuels for use in guided missiles m this 
appropriation? 

I would assume you certainly would have ordinary gases and oils, 
but do yeu procure the acids and whatnot which are utilized in the 
propelling of missiles? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where was that shown? 

Colonel Wetcu. It is shown on page 4—52 of the justifications. It 
is Just @ very small part. Section B reads: “Fuels not available from 
the Air Force stock fund in the amount of $7.1 million.” 
om Manon. Could you give us a little more information about 
that? 

Iflow do we know you need that much money for that purpose? 

Colonel Wetcn. That is based upon the program of launchings that 
is going to be done with rockets and missiles in that year. 

Vir. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Wetcu. These are gases and chemicals; they are fuel 
components. 
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Mr. Manon. Under this program you provide helium, nitrogen, 
oxygen, nitric acid, alcohol, and so forth? 

Colonel Weucu. Yes, sir. 

= Manon. This is the breakdown of that $7,154,000; is that 
right? : 

Mr. Hate. Yes, sir; it is a detailed breakdown. 

Mr. Manon. Who actually buys that? You say the stock fund 
does not buy it. 

Colonel Weicu. No, sir; that is bought by the Air Materie| 
Command. 

Mr. Manon. We have some rather interesting information, and | 
think that probably this information will show in the record. prior 
to this proceeding of the moment. 

Gentlemen, are there any further questions on project 412? 


SALES OF FUEL 


Mr. Deane. Do you sell any gas to any persons or groups? 

Colonel Wetcu. The stock fund sells gasoline to others than the 
Air Force; for example it sells to the United States Navy. 

Mr. Deane. After you get these fuels and oil products into your 
possession, do you have any groups or persons to whom you make 
disposition of gas, other than for the flying of airplanes? 

Colonel Wetcu. This fund does not contain any, sir; this is just 
for the consumption of the Air Force, and the Air Force Reserve. 

General Bocart. Mr. Deane, I believe that the point is that the 
stock fund does sell aircraft fuels and oils to the Navy, for example, 
and to transient aircraft in certain cases, and to operators of com- 
mercial aircraft who are working for us, or with whom we have ar- 
rangements for refueling. Is that the pomt, Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

General Bogart. That is a stock-fund operation, again, you see, 
and is not operated out of this account. This is strictly for Air Force 
requirements. 

Mr. Drang. The income from that source goes back into the 
stock fund? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; back into the stock fund, which is sup- 
posed to operate at no profit, and it is supposed to be a break-even 
price which is set. 

Mr. Deane. That is all. 


POSSIBILITY OF CURTAILING FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Scrivner. I expect either General Callahan or General Bogart 
may be the ones to call on in regard to this question, which I have 
raised before: 

I have had occasion at times to talk to members of B—47 crews and 
to members of our tanker crews. I am not experienced in either one 
of those fields of activity, as you well know, but they point out that 
there is in their opinion, that is, the men who do the work, many times 
when the flying hours of both the B-47’s and the tankers could be 
rather sharply curtailed, and not only save wear and tear on the per- 
sonnel and the plane, but save rather marked amounts of dollars for 
fuel consumption. When it comes to the training flights where you 
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are getting your crews indoctrinated, and building up their physical 
and nervous condition, to long-drawn-out flights on your various dog- 
leg patterns, of course, there is no objection. But after these crews 
are thoroughly traimed and thoroughly indoctrinated to the point 
where they have built up their physical resistance and where they have 
built up their mental reaction to long flights, and other matters which 
come into the training program, their view, as expressed to me, has 
been that they have accomplished just as good results, as far as effec- 
tiveness of their crew is concerned, and by rather sharply reducing the 
number of miles and hours which they fly in many of these so-called 
training flights, savings could be accomplished and that is one aspect 
of it. 

Members of the tanker crews state that after they have become 
indoctrinated in the same manner and after they have become schooled 
inmaking contact and refueling, and the skill has been demonstrated, 
that it seems rather senseless to require them to grind and grind and 
grind before they return to base, instead of, having accomplished their 
fueling mission, to return direct to the base by the shortest and most 
direct route. 

They feel that there could be a considerable number of dollars 
saved in fuel and considerable wear and tear on the manpower could 
be saved because to them it is becoming quite aggravating, and seems 
to serve no useful end, but merely aggravates the situation. 

I feel, if I were a member of the crew, that it would aggravate my 
mental situation if I were up there grinding around and were not 
accomplishing anything. I would be just a little bit disturbed about 
it, also. 

So, two places where, perhaps, there should be a very intensive 
study made in an effort to reduce the number of flying hours in these 
two types of planes, the B-36 which comes into much the same 
pattern as the B-47, and a very intensive study could be and should 
be made of that very pomt which has been raised by the members of 
the crews themselves. 

That is not your problem, Colonel, but that comes more directly 
under General Callahan and others. 


SIZE OF WING 


My recollection is—and I will check it to be sure—that you have 
30 B-36’s ina wing. That is true today, and was true at the inception 
of the B-36 program? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, in World War II we had 30 heavy 
bombers in a wing? 

General CALLAHAN. That is generally right. The basic bombard- 
ment unit in World War II, which had 30 bombers, was the group. 
A wing might have been composed of as many as 6 or 8 bomb groups. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has not been any change in that number? 

General CALLAHAN. No, sir. A heavy bomb wing today is nor- 
mally built around one bomb group having 30 heavy bombers as its 
unit equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have 45 B-47’s in a wing? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct. They are medium bombers. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You anticipate you will have 30 B—52’s inasmuch 
as they come under the heavy bomber classification? 

General CaLLaHANn. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year, or 2 years ago, the hearings showed 
statement by President Eisenhower to the effect, as follows: 

Twenty-five planes can drop on the enemy in one trip as much explosiye 
violence as our entire air effort dropped on Germany in 4 years. 

Now, I want to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. On the record. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONVENTIONAL BOMBS 


In view of some of the information which we have been given, I have 
raised the question on occasions as to why, if we are going to build up 
our stockpile of A- and H-bombs, we cannot at the same time reduce 
the procurement of what we formerly called conventional bombs? 

In response to that, I have usually been told that while we have A- 
and H-bombs, we do not know that we will use them, and therefore we 
have to continue our procurement program of the standard demolition 
and other types of bombs, 

Last night, on a newscast, we were told that President Eisenhower 
at a press conference had stated—and it is borne out by the Evening 
Star of last night and, again, in the Washington Post this morning— 
that President Eisenhower said that today the United States would 
use atomic weapons 1m any future war, whenever they could be directed 
agaiost strictly military targets. 

Inasmuch as the Commander in Chief has made that decision, and 
it is quite apparent now that as far as military targets are concerned, 
we will use atomic weapons, and I think that is quite practical, be- 
cause if we are not going to use them, there is not much sense in spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars on procuring and purchasing them. 
What, if any, change will take place in this year’s budget relative to 
the procurement of standard bombs, or conventional bombs? 

You cannot answer that, Colonel, and probably General Bogart 
cannot, either, right now, and neither can General Callahan, but [ 
would like to have an answer for the committee, either on or off the 
record, 

General Bocart. If I may make a statement on that last point, 
sir, off the record, I would like to do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

(Discussion. off the record.) 

(The information requested follows:) 

Consideration in arriving at requirements for conventional ammunition is 
(given to) the nuclear capability. We are constantly reviewing the balance 
between these two programs in order to prevent duplication and to effect the 
utmost economy while still maintaining a dual capability. ; 

With regard to a change to this year’s budget in view of President Eisenhower s 
statement, consideration already has been given to the use of atomic weapons 
on tactical targets as is attested by a reduction in the total ammunition program 
for the mobilization reserve materiel requirement. Total mobilization reserve 
materiel requirement objective in the fiscal year 1955 conventional ammunition 
program presented to Congress last year was $2.093 billion, whereas the total 
mobilization reserve materiel requirement value at this time is $1.143 billion. 
The Air Force fiscal year 1956 budget estimate for conventional combat-type 
ammunition is $96,827,680 which is an increment of the total revised objective. 
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From this it can be seen that a reduction of $950 million has been made in the 
conventional ammunition program of the USAF due to increased nuclear capa- 
bility. The reduction in the bomb requirements in the total mobilization reserve 
materiel requirement objective is of types specifically eliminated by the increased 
atomic capability and are not included in the current budget estimates now 
before Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us do a little computing. 

Someone has one of these electronics computors down in the 
Pentagon, or some place, and I would like to have him take these 
figures and then compute for me, please, the answer, and I will give you 
the problem off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 


ROCKET FUEL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Davis. You mentioned a part of your fuel requirements 
which are not provided by the stock fund. Generally speaking 
are those the things that are not what you would call common-use 
items? Would they be the special things vou would procure for 
yourself, rather than getting them from the stock fund? 

Colonel Wetcu. I believe the answer to your question would be 
“Yes.” They are not petroleum products. 

Mr. Davis. They are not petroleum products? 

Colonel Wetcn. And they are not carried in the stock fund. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Davis, there is a little information with 
regard to that on page 4-59 of the justification book, which was not 
referred to earlier. 

Mr. Davis. In speaking of that 1 percent which is not gotten from 
the stock fund, that is all we are talking about? 

Colonel Wetcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We are talking about the one item of rocket fuel 
components; is that right? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 


FUEL SUPPLY STANDARDS 


Mr. Davis. I do not know whether this next item is something you 
want to discuss now or is something completely tied up with the stock 
fund discussion. It relates to the standards or criteria you afe operat- 
ing under in your base-by-base or installation-by-installation procure- 
ment of your fuel supply from the stock fund. In other words, what 
standards do you use in deciding what you want to have on hand and 
what you want to get out of the hands of the stock fund and get into 
your hands for current use? 

Colonel Wetcu. Well, the stock fund owns the inventory until it is 
put into the airplane. 

Mr. Davis. Right up to the point it is put in the airplane? 

Colonel Wretcu. Yes, sir; on base. 

_ Mr. Davis. Even though you take it from the stock fund and put it 
into your tanks to be available at the hydrant it is still the stock fund 
until you take it out of the hydrant and put it into the plane? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. All of our fuel, until it goes into the 
airplane, is owned by the stock fund. When it goes into the airplane 
this appropriation pays for it. 


59565—55——_59 
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Mr. Davis. Then I should talk about the matter of current usage 
when we get to the stock fund? 
Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir; I believe it would be more appropriate, 


COMPARATIVE COST OF JET AND RECIPROCATING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Davis. We have had considerable discussion with re ard to 
the comparative cost’ of jet fuel and regular aviation gasoline for 
standard or reciprocating engines. 

Thus far we have developed that gallon for gallon jet fuel is cheaper, 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Also, we have developed that you need considerably 
greater numbers of gallons of jet fuel to operate a given plane for a 
certain length of time. 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir; I have a chart here which shows com- 
parable airplanes, if you would like to see it. 

Mr. Davis. I think maybe that is what we should have. 

There is one idea I had in mind, and I do not know whether you can 
talk about the airplanes in terms of miles per gallon or not, but it 
might be valuable if you could. It is possible that it would be the 
other way around, that you would get into fractions or something. 

Basically, in order to get into terms the public generally can under. 
stand, I should like to have your response as to the comparative 
cost of taking a plane operated with the regular reciprocating engine 
or with the jet and going from here to Chicago or something like that. 
I know it will take more gallons of jet fuel per hour, but you are also 
going to get there a lot faster. The gallons themselves will cost less. 
Can you put all those three factors together and give us something 
comparative which is easy to understand? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir; I can give you some figures on that. 
Of course, we program on an hourly basis, per flying-hour. 

Mr. Davis. I understand. 

Colonel Wetcu. If you put in the additional factor of miles per 
hour then you will come out with dollars per mile. I have a chart 
here with some selected types on it, and I can give you some com- 
parable types. Would you like to have this on the record? 

Mr. Davis. I think so, yes, unless it is classified. 

Colonel Wetcu. It is not classified. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Colonel Wetcu. I will give you two medium bombers. The B-29, 
which was our reciprocating bomber, has been replaced by the B—4/. 
The B-29 costs 46.8 cents per mile. The B-47 costs 51.5 cents per 
mile. Even though it costs twice as much per hour it is so much 
faster that per mile they are very comparable. It is a little heavier 
than the B—29, so actually it carries more weight per mile and does 
it at a comparable cost. 

If you would like some additional types, I can give you the B-36 
and the B-52. The B-36, our heavy reciprocating bomber, costs 
$1.36 per mile. The B—52 costs 74 cents per mile. 

Mr. Davis. The B—52 is the successor of the B—36, in a sense? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It will do about what we are expecting the B-36 to 
do now? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. Only it will be able to do it a little more adequately. 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. If you take them across the board, probably it will 
average out to something very close on the cost per mile for jet opera- 
tion as compared to the regular standard engine operation we are 
getting now. 

Colonel Wetcu. I think they are comparable. If I recall correctly, 
the B-29 and the B-47 comparison is the only one that shows the 
reciprocating type is cheaper per mile than the jet type. I can give 
you a fighter, if you would like. 

* Mr. Manon. Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gutette. Mr. Chairman, if it would be agreeable I should like 
to have that statement included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Davis. That is helpful in explaining the cost. 

Mr. Manon. We will include it in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


STATEMENT EXPLAINING INCREASE IN AVIATION FUEL AND O1L Funp REQquiRE- 
MENTS 


As the Air Force moves toward the attainment of a completely modernized 
137-wing structure, increased numbers and additional models of new aircraft are 
continuously entering the active inventory, causing extensive variations in the 
type and model composition of the aircraft inventory. Conclusions drawn from 
purely summary totals on an overall factoring basis, do not give recognition to the 
manner in which the Air Force computes its fund requirements for aircraft fuel and 
oil. 

The flying hours programed for each individual aircraft model, by series, are 
multiplied by the latest available fuel consumption rates to determine the fuel 
quantity required. The aggregate quantity of each grade of fuel is then multiplied 
by the worldwide, standard unit price established by the Air Force stock fund to 
determine overall fund requirements. The foregoing computation is supported 
by a wealth of documentation which has been subjected to numerous reviews 
without discovery of arithmetical error. 

The following illustration demonstrates the effect that changes in the utiliza- 
tion of aircraft have on dollar requirements for aviation fuel and oil: 


Fuel con- Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 
sumption oe ee eee ae Stee oo 
Aircraft model rate (gal- | 
lons per Flying Flying . : 
hour) hours hours | Total cost 


| Total cost | 


B00: 2. GE 8 2m $9,773 $977 
eG oe ee a ee , 575 | 2, 011 20, 114 


Total....--:--. Jerks 11,784 21,091 





Mr, Davis. Colonel Welch is adding that additional factor, which 
does bring in a very interesting comparison in terms of cost per 
actual mile of travel. I believe you had one more you were going 
to give, Colonel. 

Colonel Wetcu. I am sorry; I do not have the reciprocating type 
of fighter. The F—-51 was the latest in our inventory, and we are no 
longer using it. I have other fighters here, but they are all jets. I 
cannot compare the reciprocating with the jets. 

Mr. Davis. I think you have given me the information I had in 
mind. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
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AUTOMOBILE FUEL 


Mr. Manon. Where will we find the justifications for fuel for 
automobiles? 

Colonel Wetcu. It is in various projects, sir. It 1s not in the stock 
fund. Just aviation fuels are in this budget. 

Mr. Manon. Where is it shown? 

General Bocart. Requirements for automotive fuels, sir, are car. 
ried as part of the operating costs under the various projects, such as 
project 458. 

Mr. Crow. I have a summary for the operation, General. 

Mr. Manon. Are they on a local purchase basis? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there competitive bidding? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, as a general rule. I am not certain that there is 
in every instance but these instances would be the exception. There 
are standard prices in most localions. There are GSA contracts in 
effect in many areas, against which we would buy. 

The total amount of money in the 1956 estimate for gasoline for 
ground-powered equipment is $22.3 million. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that money included? 

Mr. Crow. That is in several projects. 

Mr. Mauow. Is it all under M. and O.? 

Mr. Crow. It is all in the “Maintenance and operations” appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Manon. It is in several projects? 

Mr. Crow. I beg your pardon, sir. The amount I have given 
you is in the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, but this 
year we have certain of those requirements covered in the ‘‘Research 
and development” appropriation, because of the change in budget 
structure and the incorporation of all support costs in the ‘‘Research 
and development” appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Is there any under project 411? 

Mr. Crow. No. There are eight projects involved; projects 428, 
448, 458, 473, 478, 481, 483, and 484. They will be identified in 
each of those projects. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, those of you who have testified on this item of aircraft 
fuel and oil have presented some very interesting information to us, 
and we want to thank you. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 17, 1955. 


CorRECTIVE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT 
EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. A. G. HEWITT, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE ENGI- 
NEERING, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF. 

MAJ. GEORGE RHODES, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FINANCE BRANCH, 
PROGRAMS DEVELOPMENT GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTE- 
NANCE ENGINEERING, HEADQUARTERS, USAF. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Program 410—Operation of aircraft 


Project 414: Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equipment: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $190, 000, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 146, 509, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 164, 705, 613 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides funds for corrective maintenance of inservice aircraft 
and component equipment of the regular Air Force and Air Force Reserve. Pro- 
vision is made for initial spare parts to support the corrective maintenance 
projects until appropriate inventory levels can be maintained through follow-on 
procurement. In addition, corrective maintenance is applicable to aircraft 
and component equipment coming from production until a point is reached in 
the manufacturers production line where the approved modification can be 
feasibly incorporated. 

Corrective maintenance falls into 1 of 2 major categories: (1) Safety of fiight 
developments, and (2) correction of mechanical deficiencies including failures in 
presently installed equipment. Approved corrective maintenance projects are 
accomplished through the use of USAF resources or under contract with com- 
mercial contractors. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

Corrective maintenance projects approved for accomplishment result from un- 
satisfactory reports filed by Air Force personnel in day-to-day flight operations 
and from engineering change proposals initiated by manufacturers. For this 
reason, requirements for specific projects cannot be forecast with any degree of 
accuracy. Analysis of the requirements financed in previous fiscal years however, 
has continuously shown a reasonable relationship between such requirements 
and the dollar value of the active aircraft inventory during the same periods. An 
estimated requirement of $190 million has been established by projecting this re- 
lationship against the dollar value of the active aircraft inventory programed for 
fiseal year 1956. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume our discussion of program 410, and 
talk about project 414, I believe. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The first project this afternoon is project 414, which is “Corrective 
maintenance of aircraft and component equipment.’”’ Our principal 
witness is Brig. Gen. A. G. Hewitt, who is the Director of Maintenance 
Engineering in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, 

eadquarters, United States Air Force. 

General Hewitt has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Just what is your job, General? 
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General Hewitt. I am the Director of Maintenance Engineering 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, Headquarters 
United States Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. You are stationed where? 

General Hewirr. At the Pentagon, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where were you located prior to your present assign- 
ment? 

General Hewirr. I was the vice commander of the Air Logistic 
Force in Japan, sir, and I returned about 6 months ago. 

Mr. Manon. Have you ever had any experience in engineering? 
Do you have an engineering background? 

General Hewrrr. I have been in maintenance of the Air Force, sir, 
for about 31 years. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, maintenance is your specialty? 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir; I have been in that exclusively. 

Mr. Manon. You are not a newcomer to this flying business? 

General Hewirr. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think it helps one understand the testimony better 
if you know something about the background of the people who appear 
before you. 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, with your regular statement, 
General Hewitt. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hewirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project is covered on page 4—61 of the justification book before you. 
This project provides funds for materials and contractual services 
necessary to accomplish corrective maintenance on inservice aircraft 
and component equipment. Corrective maintenance is the accom- 
plishment of those changes to inservice aircraft and component equip- 
ment which are necessary to correct safety of flight and mechanical 
deficiencies. 

Modifications in this category are usually of an urgent nature and 
at times ground or restrict the use of the aircraft until the deficiency 
is corrected. Examples of safety of flight corrections which have been 
accomplished are the installation of jet intake screens to prevent 
foreign object damage to jet engine compressors and the replacement 
of F-86 aluminum hydraulic lines with stainless steel lines to preclude 
engine fires. 

Mr. Manon. How fine are those screens? I have not looked 
inside of a jet for some time. 

General Hewrrr. That varies, sir. The present screens that they 
have in there are automatic, sir, and they can be either inserted, or 
retracted. 

It is a small mesh screen, sir, with approximately 50 holes to the 
square inch. 

Mr. Manon. They have 50 holes to the square inch? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. It will not prevent the very fine 
objects from going in there. If you had too fine a screen, sir, you 
would retard the ram effect of the airflow, and of course lose a certain 
amount of power in the engine. It has one other aspect that m 
severe icing it can also cause icing of the engine, and complete power- 
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plant failure, but it will prevent large stones and things like that from 
entering the engine, and of course damaging the compressor blades. 

Mr. Manon. There is such a tremendous suction by one of these 
jet engines that it can be dangerous to personnel; can it not? 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. We have guards who are required to 
put large ground run-up screens, before the intake section of the jet 
aircraft, sir, while they are operating on the ground. These screens, 
of course, have a much larger mesh. 

With personnel around, we have had instances of mechanics being 
sucked into the intake of the jet engine while operating on the ground, 
and of course it is almost instantaneous death. 

Mr. Manon. Is that possible now; is it possible with your present 
mechanical devices for a man to be sucked into this air intake? 

General Hewirr. This screen which I am talking about in my 
example, sir, is a screen which is in the air-intake duct of the aircraft, 
It would not prevent a man from being sucked into the engine air- 
inlet ducts. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

General Hewitt. We have large, movable screens on stands, sir, 
which we move in front of the intake while the plane is being operated 
on the ground, and which would prevent an individual from being 
sucked in. 

Mr. Manon. But, that is not a part of the airplane? 

General Hewirr. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So, the danger of being sucked into this intake is 
always there? 

General Hewitt. Oh, yes, sir. If you do not have some exterior 
method of preventing the person from being sucked in, that is true. 

Of course, they are not sucked right into the engine, sir. They 
would be sucked into the forepart of the intake, where of course they 
could be suffocated. That is what the result could be. 

Mr. Manon. You may continue with your statement. 

General Hewirr. Replacement of an electrical switch which has 
malfunctioned or failed in flight is representative of a mechanical 
deficiency modification. 

Requirements in this project are generated from two main sources 
which are: (1) Unsatisfactory reports, known as UR’s, written by Air 
Force maintenance and flying personnel in operational units, outlining 
detailed unsatisfactory conditions detected during operation or inspec- 
tion of aircraft; (2) reports received from the prime manufacturer in 
the form of engineering change proposals to correct product deficiencies. 

Requirements for specific projects cannot be forecast with any degree 
of accuracy ; however, recorded experience for the base period covering 
fiscal years 1953 and 1954 has shown a reasonable relationship between 
the total dollar value of the active aircraft inventory and the total 
dollar amount of the corrective maintenance requirements financed 
during each of these years. 

We have established a simple method of projecting an estimate of 
requirements for this budget project by reducing this relationship to a 
percentage factor and applying the factor thus developed to the value 
of the programed active aircraft inventory to be supported during a 
future year. 

The relationship between requirements financed and the active in- 
ventory values during each of the fiscal years in the base period has 
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been examined in the light of our experience thus far during fiscal year 
1955. The factor derived from our experience during fiscal year 1955 
has been chosen to project our fiscal year 1956 estimate because of the 
following circumstances, which apparently have had a significant effect 
on the fiscal year 1955 program and which may be expected to affect 
the requirements for fiscal year 1956: 

1. The present Air Force policy of subjecting aircraft to more 
extensive service testing prior to placing large production order 
results in fewer initial deficiencies in aircraft after introduction into 
on active inventory. 

The austere policy of the Air Force regarding other than safety 
of igh corrections will limit requirements in this project. 

The USAF aircraft inventory has increased during fiscal year 
1955, to a degree that we are able to effect greater quantity procure- 
ment of modification kits at a lower unit cost. 

Funds provided in this project will be used to procure equipment, 
spare parts, supplies, and contractual services. The work projects 
are normally accomplished on aircraft by military personnel at or- 
ganizational level or by personnel in our Air Force depots though in 
some cases they may be accomplished by civilian contractors, de- 
pending on the complexity of the work to be done, the capacity of 
available facilities, and determination of the most economical course. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. 

Who is the major sitting at your left? 

General Hewirr. He is Major Rhodes, sir. He does most of the 
footwork, and the hard work in working out these percentages, and 
compiling these requirements for this particular project. 

Mr. Manon. Major, what is your school background? 

Major Ruopes. Well, I primarily schooled within the Air Force, 
sir, and I have been trained in the field of maintenance in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. You have been trained in maintenance in the Air 
Force? 

Major Ruopes. Yes, sir; and I have had a little over 14 years’ 
service. 

Mr. Manon. How old are you? 

Major Ruopes. [ am 33 years old, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You went to high school, but did you go to college? 

Major Ruopes. No, sir; I am going to college now, in the Air 
Force, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to college now? 

Major Ruopes. Yes, sir, at night school. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is very commendable. 

Let’s you and I perform a little experiement here. Would you 
like to? 

Major Ruopes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When I go home each year, I am invited to speak 
to the high school groups, and let’s assume that you are going back 
to your home high school. 

Where did you go to high school? , 

Major Ruopes. Forest Hill High School, Forest Hill, W. Va., sur. 

Mr. Manon. Do they have homecoming activities? 

Major Ruopss. Yes, sir. 
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BUDGET REQUIREMENT FOR CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. Assume that you are back there, and of course they 
have a lot of fun, but they have one little serious meeting. You now 
stand up before this group and you are to tell them why the Air Force 
needs $190 million for corrective maintenance of aircraft, and com- 
ponent equipment. You are now introduced, and you are facing your 
audience of high school students. So, take the ball, and pitch your 
remarks in such a way that those high school students will understand 
what you are talking about and why. you probably need this amount of 
money, or, at least. some amount of money for this job? 

Major Ruopes. W ell, one of the first things in the field which would 
probably be necessary, Mr. Mahon, in view of the fact that they are 
high school students, it would be very necessary that they understand 
what the Air Force is about. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Major Ruopes. One of the jobs in which we are primarily interested 
is the protection of the country. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Major Ruopes. Secondarily, we are interested in the protection and 
livelihood of those people who fly and use the Air Force equipment. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Major Ruopxs. Quite frequently we find, after we have procured 
a piece of equipment, that it does not perform as expected, and in 
many ways endangers human lives and the original investment of the 
Government. Therefore, we have to take certain corrective measures. 
That is what this particular project is for, and I would so advise them. 

As to the amount of money, based upon our past experience, we 
estimate that $190 million is the amount of funds which we would 
require in the ensuing fiscal year. 

If there were other things in which they were interested, we might 
give them examples of something, probably, that would be along the 
lines that General Hewitt has explained which they would understand, 
such as protection of a person. Another thing that we might point 
out to them is that such things as the correction of landing gears 
folding up, the strengthening of landing gear struts, without going 
into the very technical terms, would be examples. 

I think this would give them a general idea of what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Manon. Since you would be talking about $190 million, you 
would want to give them some examples. 

Mr. Scrivner. Teacher, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Why would you have to have $190 million worth 
of it? What is the matter with the planes after they have been 
built, and after they have been sent back and retrofitted, and what is 
the matter with them that they have to have $190 million worth of 
work done on them? 

Major Ruoprs. Well, it might be necessary, Mr. Scrivner, to 
explain to the students that we were talking about a very large Air 
Force, and a very large investment, representing a little over $11 
billion, and which we are trying to maintain. I believe we could 
portray the significance of $190 million versus $11 billion; that it 
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really was not too large an amount of money, compared to what we 
were talking about overall. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you bring it down to one of my hot rods, or my 
motor scooter, or something that we know something about? : 

Major Ruopes. Yes. We could point out to them that possibly they 
had in their lifetime witnessed their fathers procuring automobiles 
which did not perform exactly as he thought they should, and he 
might know that he could increase the power or the performance of 
the car by installing dual exhausts, or he might wish to have a different 
voltage regulator, because he wanted to put some new electrical gim. 
mick on his car. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that have anything to do with the father’s 
safety, or the safe driving of his car? 

Major Ruopgs. Well, he might find in looking over the car that it 
had four-ply tires at the particular time he procured it, which were 
not adequate at the speed at which he intended to operate the car; 
so he would replace those with 6- or 8-ply tires. 

Mr. Manon. We are supposed, however, to have the greatest 
industrial plant in the world, and we are supposed to be so much 
smarter than everyone else, especially the Communists, and why 
should the production of American industry need $190 million for 
corrective maintenance? 

It would seem if things were not almost perfect, that they would 
not miss the mark of perfection by $190 million. 


EXAMPLES OF CORRECTIONS 


Major Ruopes. Well, an example of corrections which you might 
be able to explain to a student in this manner, is the fact that the Air 
Force does not have the opportunity to always test everything to 
its desired configuration prior to placing it in operation. You do 
not have an opportunity to look at all of the safety devices. 

We are looking, No. 1, for performance. We could possibly say 
that the automotive industry had a longer period of time in which to 
look to the comforts and safety of the personnel operating the car, 
where the requirement was not so exact, but we are always trying to 
keep ahead of someone else—a potential enemy—that is. 

Mr. Manon. What are some of the major categories in which you 
would spend this $190 million? 


REPLACEMENT OF PROPELLERS 


Major Ruopzgs. I could point out that last year on the C-119 
airplane, we found it was necessary to replace the propellers. 

Mr. Manon. Everyone knows what a propeller is. 

Major Ruopegs. These propellers cost us approximately $19 million, 
as an item to be replaced. That would be significant in terms of 
what we are talking about. 

Mr. Manon. It is a whale of an amount of money to spend for 
propellers; is it not? 

Major Ruopgs. I do not know the exact quantity which we were 
buying, and I cannot give you the exact number of aircraft involved. 
But we have procured over 850 of these airplanes, and while all of 
them were not affected, a large quantity was affected. 





Mr. Deane. May I ask why the Air Force accepted those planes 
with those particular propellers in the first place? 

Major Ruopes. We thought they would adequately perform, but 
there was an error in judgment. 

Mr. Deane. Was that before you began to select, as we have been 
advised, a minimum of 25 planes to really test to see if they would 
perform? 

Major Ruopgs. I cannot answer that particular question, 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be one of the reasons why they do that. 
The C-119 came out of the Korean crash program; did it not? 

Major Ruopgs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This witness has not been sufficiently oriented to the 
New Look. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is another program. 

Mr. Manon. That was a good and striking example involving that 
vast sum which was required for propellers. It is not hard to think 
of a little windmill turning around and you do not think of its opera- 
tions being so expensive. Why is an airplane propeller so expensive? 

Major KRuopss. Basically, there is a great deal of engineering in- 
volved in designing a propeller. It is not merely a club rotating on an 
engine. We design them to develop the maximum power, with the 
least weight, the most reliable performance, and one which will last 
or endure as long as it possibly can. Each one of these things re- 
quires a little more concentration on our engineering effort, more ex- 
pensive material, and more precision manufacturing, resulting in a 
most expensive product. 

Mr. Manon. All right; let us get off the propeller, and look at 
some other part of the airplane. Where do you need to apply correc- 
tive measures to the aircraft, elsewhere? 


REPLACEMENT OF WING BOLT BARS 


Major Ruopes. Well, as for 1956, it would be impossible to portray 
to a group of students, exactly which items we were talking about, so 
obviously we would have to talk about what happened in the past, 
because if we could predict these things, we would cure them before 
they happened. However, we might look back in the 1955 program, 
and note that we replaced the wing bolt bars in the F—86, because 
they were fatiguing and failing, and had at that time resulted in two 
aircraft accidents. 

While the amount of money required was not significant—$45 per 
wing per airplane—it did save quite an investment in the original 
arcraft. Or, we might note that the canopy remover mechanism in 
the T-33 airplane did not operate properly and therefore the man 
who was in it did not feel confident that he could get out if something 
happened. 

So, we had to put in a revised cartridge, and canopy device. Those 
would be examples of areas other than propellers. 

Mr. Manon. What part of Texas do you come from? 

Major Ruopzs. I am sorry; I am not from Texas. 

Mr. Manon. Where are you from? 

Major Ruopgs. West Virginia, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is where you went to high school; is it not? 
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Major Ruopss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I must say that you magnificently measured up ts 
what I was hoping you would in trying to discuss this matter here jy 
a nontechnical way. 

Mr. Scrivner, they have battlefield promotions, do they not? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think we ought to give the major here a committee. 
room premotion to full colonel. 

Major Ruopgs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give him a congressional citation. 

Mr. Manon. Your presentation was very interesting. I am serious, 
I think he has done a good job, showing that he has a keen mind, and 
an appreciation of his job. 

Major Ruopzs. Thank you, sir. 


NATURE OF CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. General Hewitt, you have given us this general 
statement. The Air Force planners cogitated over this project 414 
at great length and came up with one page of justifications, which is 
page 4-61. Let us see how meaningful it seems to be in the light of 
our previous discussion: 

It states: 

This estimate provides funds for corrective maintenance of in-service aircraft, 
and component equipment of the Regular Air Force, and Air Force Reserve. 


) 


Is the expression “in-service” significant there? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir; because if this requirement exists for the 
correction of a deficiency on an in- -production aircraft, then that 
funding will come out of 100 funds, or out of production funds. 

This. only goes toward those aircraft which we actually have 
accepted, and are using. 

Mr. Manon, All right; very good. You further state: 

Provision is made for initial spare parts to support the corrective maintenance 
projects until appropriate inventory levels can be maintained through follow-on 
procurement. 

What does that mean? 

General Hewirr. That means, sir, that for instance, we may have 
to replace an electrical microswitch or an electrical switch in a landing 
gear on a given type of aircraft, due to the fact that the ones in use 
are defective, and malfunction. 

We will not only buy the number to install in the airplanes we 
have, but we will buy a minimum number of spares to put in stock for 
follow-on maintenance, until such time as normal procurement action 
can take place to maintain stock levels. 

Mr. Manon. It is further stated: 

In addition, corrective maintenance is applicable to aircraft and component 
equipment coming from production until a point is reached in a manufacturer's 
production line where the approved modification can be feasibly incorporated. 
Corrective maintenance falls into 1 of 2 major categories: (1) safety of flight 
developments, and (2) correction of mechanical deficiencies including failures iD 
presently installed equipment. 

What do you mean by, No. 1, “safety of flight developments,” 
there? 
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General Hewirr. Well, sir, I can give you an instance where in 
Korea on the F-84-C and D, after about 400 to 500 hours of operation 
it was detected, subsequent to 1 or 2 accidents, that the wing main 
spar was cracking. 

In inspecting all of the aircraft, we developed a pattern that after 
between 400 to 500 hours of use this defect was occurring. Well, of 
course, that is a major safety of flight defect, sir, because if the wings 
leave the airplane, it can only go one way. That is an illustration of 
the safety of flight defect, sir, which we have to correct. 

Mr. Manon. I do not quite get the word “developments” there. 

General Hewirr. It means that it is a safety of flight development. 
I will admit the word ‘‘developments”’ is not quite descriptive, sir. 
However, most of these do come about as a result of a development in 
the use of that aircraft. They are defects which the engineers could 
not predict beforehand, such as at what points metal fatigue will occur 
in a new type structure. 

Mr. Manon. The next sentence seems understandable, and let us 
get down to part 2 of this page. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I ask a question right there? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONSHIPS TO MODIFICATIONS UNDER OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Where does your retrofit program start or stop, as 
compared to the program which you are talking about now? Many 
of the factors which we have been told in order to justify the retrofit 
program related to safety in flight and safety of vour crew. 


General Hewirr. We retrofit all in-service airplanes and we also 
pick it up in the production line—the producer picks it up at a point 
which will not interfere with his production. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is the difference between retrofit and what 
you have been talking about, for instance, on your wing spar? 

General Hewitt. Well, this wing spar deficiency in particular, sir, 
required that all aircraft which had not developed a crack have a 
“beefup” job done on the spar. The money out of project 414 paid 
for all of those aircraft in service, which had not developed a crack, 
plus those in the production line ahead of where the manufacturer 
could logically pick it up in his production. 

Mr. Manon. Do you get the point? Retroefficiency. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go one step further: Where does this program 
of yours stop, and where do we pick up the IRAN. program which 
would incorporate some of these changes you are talking about? 

General Hewitt. If a deficiency, sir, is not critical or does not 
affect safety of flight, and requires a level of maintenance that is 
beyond the capability of the using organization, then it would be 
handled by the TRAN program. However, most of those corrections 
that are made in the IRAN program fall in our project 141 funding, 
sr, which is major modifications. 

These are mostly of a minor nature, sir, and in most cases they 
restrict the use of the aircraft until they are accomplished. Jn many 
cases the aircraft is grounded until they are accomplished. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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REQUIREMENTS RELATED TO VALUE OF ACTIVE AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


_ Let us explore a little further, and proceed to part 2 of the justifica. 
tions, “Justification of funds requested.” 

We have now gotten to the justification which states: 

Corrective maintenance projects approved for accomplishment result from 
Unsatisfactory Reports filed by Air Forze Personnel in day-to-day flight opers 
tions. 

I note that the words “Unsatisfactory Reports” are capitalized, 
I suppose that is some sort of a publication. 

General Hewirr. That is right; that is a form. 

Mr. Manon (reading): 

Unsatisfactory reports filed by Air Torce Personnel in day to day flight opera. 
tions, and from engineering change proposals initiated by manufacturers. For 
this resson, requirements for specific projects cannot be forecast with any degree 
of accuracy. Analysis of the requirerrents financed in previous fiseal yearn 
however, has continuously shown a reasonable relationship between such require. 
ments and the dollar value of the active aircraft inventory during the same 


periods. 

In other words, this is a basis upon which you make your educated 
guess as to your requirements? 

General Hewirrt. Yes, sir. Just as a little background on it, sir, 
in fiscal year 1953 it amounted to 1.9 percent of the value of the 
inventories; it amounted in 1954 to 1.9 percent; in fiscal year 195), 
1.6 percent, and in fiscal year 1956 we have based it on 1.6 percent. 
We think that is going down a little bit in that some of the newer 
aircraft are being shaken down better before production is geared up. 
Also due to the increased quantities of types of aircraft, sir, we wil 
get a lower unit price for the quantity of kits we are required ta 
procure. 

Mr. Manon. I sometimes think that our military planners are hard 
pressed to get some sort of a device on which to calculate their require- 
ments. In this program you take a percentage of your inventory. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. We have tried several methods, Mr. 
Chairman, but through the years this has consistently come out very 
close, as the records show. 

Mr. Manon. Under this kind of practice you might very well say, 
“Well, the value of a man’s farm is $50,000,’ and on that basis you 
could say it costs so much to run this farm, and say you would have 
10 percent for labor, more or less, and you would try to figure out 
yardstick, and it might turn out that way, but it would not have much 
relationship between the price of the man’s farm and the labor on it, 
probably. 

Maybe, a more accurate procedure would be based upon its produc: 
tivity or some other factor, but I have noticed constantly this business 
of taking a percentage and figuring out your requirements because it 
happened to have been that way in the past. 

However, it seems to me that there is probably very little relation 
ship to the value of the inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. An error of one-tenth of 1 percent, when you 
relate it to $11 billion, is quite a few dollars. ' 

Mr. Manon. I do not have a better method to suggest, I suppose. 
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EFFECT OF “FLY BEFORE YOU BUY’’ PROGRAM ON REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Would you not assume, General, that with the new 

fly-before-you-buy program, coming into more effect all the time, that 
you would expect this figure would reduce? 
“ General Hewirr. Very definitely, sir. As I pointed out, the per- 
centage has reduced during 1955, and based on that, we are using the 
lower figure for 1956, and I think in the next year or two, as our types 
become more standardized, sir, that we can expect a slight reduction, 
[ certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There does not seem to be any indication in this 
compilation here that you have taken into consideration the FBBP. 

General Hewitt. I am afraid I do not quite understand the FBBP, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force is so adept at using abbreviations, that 
I thought you would catch that one. It is the fly-before-buy program, 
J am shocked. 

General Hewirr. I was not quite quick enough on that one, sir, 

Mr. Manon. Have you taken into adequate consideration, and it 
seems to me it would weigh very heavily, this FBBP program? 

General Hewirt. I mentioned in my presentation, sir, that we are 
getting more and more into a thorough shaking down of the aircraft 
before we are buying extensively and for that reason it definitely 
should have an effect on these inservice modifications, sir, 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 


NATURE OF MAINTENANCE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Deane. Is this corrective maintenance of aircraft and com- 
ponent equipment a force which is located all over the world? 

General Hewitt. Oh, yes, sir; that is, all aircraft in the Air Force, 
anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder, for the record, if you would indicate from 
the inception of this particular group within the Air Force something 
in the terms of dollars and personnel which you have used through 
this period of years? Would that information be available? 

General Hewitt. Do you wish it for a specific purpose, or period, 
sir? 

Mr. Deane. I would like to have it for a budget period. For in- 
stance, when was this particular group conceived? 

General Hewitt. We have some airplanes, for instance, sir, such as 
the C-47, which is still flying today. 

Mr. Deane. I have not evidently made myself clear. You indi- 
cated that you had a group of people all over the world who fall under 
your command; is that true? 

General Hewitt. All maintenance personnel, sir, work under 
maintenance policies and procedures. It is about 37 percent of the 
personnel in the Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Deans. They work under this budget? 

General Hewrrt. Yes, sir. Not under this particular phase of the 
budget, but under the maintenance budget, sir. 

General Munpy. They would utilize the materiel. 

General Hewirr. Yes; they would utilize these materials, 
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Mr. Deane. The growth of your personnel, even though it is paid 
from another source, would seem to me to have an impact on the 
amount of maintenance which you might be called upon to do although 
I am not saying that you would look for jobs to perform. That 
would be, of course, your task, but what I am trying to determine js 
the number of people in your organization. Is this organization 
growing so far as people are concerned? Also, I noticed in your state- 
ment that the funds provided in this project would be used to procure 
equipment, and so forth, and would be accomplished by military 
personnel or that it may be accomplished by civilian contractors. — 

General Hewirt. That is right. 


USE OF CIVILIAN CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Deane. I would like to know the amount which has been paid 
to civilian contractors, and why the civilian contractors were used 
other than the military personnel. Are you able to comment on that 
at this time? 

General Hewirr. I could get those figures for you, sir. The times 
it would be done by civilian contractors, sir, would be if there was 
something that lends itself by complexity or otherwise to being done 
by a prime manufacturer, for instance. He might have to send a 
team out from the factory, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is that what you mean when you refer to civilian 
contractors? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is there very much of that which you are called upon 
to do? 

General Hewirr. Yes; but I would say less than 10 percent. It 
sometimes goes a little higher. For instance, on the C—119 aircraft, 
we have recently had propeller trouble, and we have had to send some 
Aero Product propeller people overseas to initially make a change on 
these propellers. It was only 1 or 2 people, sir, but it seemed the 
most expeditious means of getting it done, rather than teaching the 
other people to do it. I would like to say that less than 10 percent 
of the money is expended for contractual services, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Would these people be from the manufacturer who 
built the plane in the first instance? 

General Hewirr. In most cases; yes, sir. 


FUNCTIONS IN INVESTIGATION OF AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Deane. It has been brought to our attention several times by 
General Callahan that there have been some serious aircraft accidents. 

Are you called in to study, or do you have any relationship in 
your program to these accidents? 

General Hewirr. That is primarily the responsibility of the In- 
spector General’s Department, the Flying Safety Division, sir; but 
we are responsible for the modifications and for correction of any 
mechanical deficiencies which may exist. We closely look over all 
accident reports, and usually the investigating teams which go out 
from Flight Safety, refer to us the requirements for the corrective 
action, and then it is our responsibility from there on to get the 
corrective action performed as quickly as possible. 
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Mr. Deane. From these reports in the past, does it appear that 
the analysis reveals that had you had an opportunity to study that 
beforehand, the accident would have been prevented? 

General Hewirr. That is true in many cases. 

Mr. Deane. Is the plane grounded on the basis of that accident, 
based upon the reports, after you have made a determination? 

General Hewirr. The plane is grounded, sir, primarily by the Air 
Materiel Command. They are the operating agency in this field. If 
it is determined that material deficiency actually exists, it is grounded 
until a determination is. made. 

Mr. Deane. You figure in that final determination as to whether 
the plane would stay on the ground? 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir; the materiel people figure in that final 
determination. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, General. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CALCULATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Hewitt, of course this is an annual recurring 
project. We have had it up before us in years past, and I suppose as 
long as we have an Air Force we will have it before us again every year. 

We were not too happy last year and spent quite a bit of time dis- 
cussing the methods in which these requested funds were calculated. 
Every once in a while we see some rather strange things, namely, that 
you have told us that this is based on a percentage, presently 1.6 
percent, of the value of your inventory, and that it had been more 
than that. I notice by your sheet on page 4-38 that your actual ex- 
penditure in fiscal 1954 was $164,795,000 which was about $40 million 
higher than had been previously estimated. Then, the 1955 estimate, 
as it was given to us last year, was $125 million, and now we are told 
that it is $146 million. 

Of course, $146 million is less than $164 million, actually spent in 
fiscal 1954, but I am quite sure that the value of your planes in your 
inventory was greater in 1955 than it was in 1954. 

General Hewirr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you come down from $164 million to $146 
million if the value of your inventory is going up, and yet you say that 
is what you base your calculation on? 

General Hewirr. Do you mind if Major Rhodes gives you these 
figures? 

Mr. Scrivner. Anyone can give the answer who knows it. 

Major Ruopes. In 1954, using our method of computation, we 
applied the $160 million program against an inventory value of 
$8,368 ,600,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Major Ruopes. In 1955, we applied the $146.5 million program 
against an inventory value of $9,156,800,000. In 1956 the estimated 
value of inventory is $11,875 million. Now, by dividing the 1954 
value into the $160 million, we arrived at a percentage factor of 1.9. 

In 1955, our experience factor is 1.6 percent. Applying that to 
the estimated inventory value for 1956 results m a $190 millio: esti- 
mated requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take that just as you gave it. 


59565—55 60 
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You said you were using 1.9 percent, and now you are down to 1,6 
pet Where is the difference between the estimate we were given 
ast year of $125 million, and the estimate we were given today for 
fiscal 1955 of $146 million? 

Major Ruopes. I will have to ask that the Comptroller provide 
that i: formation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a difference of $20 million in a $125 million 
program. That is about a 16-percent error. 

Mr. Crow. I would like to try to explain that to you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope someone can explain it. 

What has been presented to us in the past and what we see at the 
time as actual, just do not go together. 

Mr. Crow. I would like to try to explain it, sir, 

As General Hewitt indicated a short while ago, the computation is 
based upon actual experience, however we recognize that this is a 
contingency type of expense. It is not something which is foreseeable: 
the specific failures cannot be anticipated. If they were recurring 
types we would compute our budget on experienced item costs as we 
do in our consumption area. 

We were optimistic in both 1954 and 1955, and I think if you went 
back to 1953 you would find we were optimistic in that year, also, in 
regard to our estimates of funds we would require. You will find that 
our estimate was less than the amount we actually had to obligate. 
The process of determining each corrective maintenance requirement 
is important in establishing the total program which must be financed. 
Examination is made of all unsatisfactory reports which, incidentally, 
are prepared and submitted in accordance with formal procedures 
covered by regulation. These reports generate with the people who fly 
the aircraft, and in addition, comments and engineering change pro- 
posals are frequently submitted by the contractor who has the aircraft 
in production. 

As the contractor’s personnel review the operation of the initial 
deliveries, he finds certain changes should be proposed. 

General Hewitt has touched on this procedure. These unsatisfac- 
tory reports and engineering change proposals are reviewed by the 
engineering staff of Wright Aeronautical Development Center. They 
are reviewed by an engineering staff, and processed through the engi- 
neering personnel of Air Materiel Command, and if it is determined 
to be necessary, corrective action is taken. A bill of material is pre- 
pared, and the determination is made as to exactly how many of the 
aircraft are in service, and how many have passed the point of possible 
pickup in production lines when they are in-production aircraft. The 
kits for those numbers of aircraft are what we cover in this budget 

roject. 
7 On a monthly basis, as the year progresses, AMC submits the 
results of their findings as to the projects requiring corrective main- 
tenance, and Major Rhodes has in front of him a large stack of such 
reports. , 

Mr. Scrivner. You still have not gotten to the. point of the 
question which I am trying to obtain an answer to. Your actual in 
1954 was $164 million. A year ago you said the estimate for 1955 
would be $125 million, and we have been told it is based on the value 
of the inventory, and yet, today the 1955 estimate has gone up to 
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$146 million, although that is nearly $20 million under 1954, and 
although you have a much bigger inventory of planes. 

Now, we were told that we are going to go from $164 million in 1954 
up to $190 million. There may be a perfectly logical explanation, 
but this mathematical percentage thing, as mentioned by Mr. Mahon, 
is one of the things which does not stand up. 

I can go through here and take your past history and show that it 
does not stand up. Perhaps, it is a guess, and maybe it is the only 
yardstick you have. 

’ General Bocart. Sir, we had a slide chart that General Hewitt 
did not get to show you; I believe you have a copy of it and we would 
be glad to present it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Please give me some explanation of the difference 
just as I have presented it here, and I shall appreciate it. It does not 
stand up in the light of reasoning of your own presentation. 

General Hewirr. We will provide that information, sir, or assist 
the comptroller in providing it. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

(The information requested follows:) 


STATEMENT FURNISHED BY Mr. Crow 


In my previous remarks in response to a question by Mr. Scrivner I attempted 
to explain the contingency nature of corrective maintenance requirements financed 
from budget project 414 and the manner in which the requirements originate. In 
past years the Air Force went to considerable expense to develop an estimate of 
requirements for corrective maintenance by type, model, and series of aircraft. 
A great many man-hours of effort went into this computation. As time passed it 
became apparent that the method of computation being used was not producing 
reliable forecasts so we made several analyses and found that over a period of 
several years the relationship of corrective maintenance requirements financed 
each year to the dollar value of the aircraft inventory remained about the same. 
Also, a method of computation based upon this relationship would be more econom- 
icaland time saving. For example, we found that in fiscal year 1953 we financed 
$119.2 million of corrective maintenance projects and had an aircraft inventory 
value of $6.3 billion; and in fiscal year 1954 we financed $165 million and had an 
aircraft inventory value of $8.4 billion. In ‘each year the relationship was 1.9 
percent of inventory value. If we had used this 1.9 percent of aireraft inventory 
value in computing requirements in the fiscal year 1955 budget estimate our request 
would have been $175 million, instead of the $125 million we requested based upon 
the old method of computation by type, model, and series of aircraft. As General 
Hewitt pointed out earlier, our fiscal year 1955 experience to date indicates we are 
reaping the benefits of improved engineering and more extensive service test of 
aircraft and equipment before they are introduced to the active inventory. It 
now appears that the corrective maintenance required to be financed in the 
fiscal year 1955 will be approximately $146 million, or 1.6 percent of the aircraft 
inventory value of $9.1 billion. We believe that the experience reflected to date 
in fiscal year 1955 will continue and for that reason have used the 1.6 percent of 
aircraft inventory value, which is $11.8 billion in fiscal year 1956, to compute our 
estimated fiseal year 1956 requirement. 


Mr. Davis. The question which I had in mind was very similar to 
that which Mr. Scrivner mentioned, to some extent. 

Apparently, in actual experience, for the past few years, you have 
been running higher than you had anticipated, and I think Mr. 
Scrivner asked you to explain the difference between the $125 million 
and the $146 million plus. 
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USE OF 1955 FUNDS 


Do you have with you here today a pretty good breakdown as ty 
where the $146 million has gone or is going? 

General Hewirrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. | would assume that it is a relatively small number of 
items which become large in money, because of the repetitive nature 
of the same items. Is that substantially true, or is there a large 
number of them? 

General Hewirr. There is quite a large number of items, sir. 

Major Ruopes. To date, in 1955, we have processed a little over 
1,800 projects, the average value being somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $87,000 per project. That is indicative of what we have. 

We have a statistical run of those projects. 

Mr. Davis. The average, you said, was $87,000? What would 
the largest of them which you can recall be? What would be the 
overall cost of one of those corrective projects? 

Major Ruopzs. In the F-84 aircraft, associated with the F-84 
modification program, one of the items involved was increasing the 
tail pipe performance.. This project cost about $272,000. The 
modification of the shutoff valve in the fuel system of the F—89 cost 
in the neighborhood of $280,000. They have been running anywhere 
from $300,000 on down. 


DIFFICULTY OF FORECASTING PROGRAM NEEDS 


Mr. Davis. You still have several months to go, and these things 
must be very difficult to predict in advance. In fact, probably as 
of today, you do not have any idea what any of the things are that 
you are going to use this $190 million for which you are requesting? 

General Hewirr. That is essentially correct. We may go back to 
the office this afternoon and find some discrepancy as the result of 
an accident, which might cause one of these expenditures. It hap- 
pens by the hour, or by the day. You really cannot predict definitely 
what is going to fail tomorrow. 

General CaLLaHaNn. In line with General Hewitt’s comment, you 
will recall that I cited yesterday an accident whereby a pilot was 
involuntarily ejected from a fighter. 

General Hewirr. Yes; that is one instance. 

General CaLLaAHAN. When that accident is investigated; there will 
be, more than likely, some kind of corrective measure which will be 
required, and the funds required for the modification would come 
from this project. The trouble could be in the wiring, a lever or 
some other device. An electrical or mechanical modification will 
probably be required in order to correct this very dangerous condition. 
I stated yesterday that the pilot got down unhurt, but that would 
not necessarily happen in every case. 

General Bocart. Mr. Davis, may I point out that we have the same 
problem in making up this budget of trying to estimate what the 
correct amount should be. As we have said, the specific deficiencies 
which will develop are absolutely unpredictable, but we have been 
able to establish a reasonably reliable percentage relationship, by going 
back over 3 or 4 years. 
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Now, at the time we came in here last year, we estimated $125 
million for fiscal year 1955 on the basis of past experience, using the 
computation formula. then in use, and we are now forecasting $146 
million, and that is based upon experience up through the end of 
November, and projected for the rest of the year. If we had not 
used the 1955 experience, we would have come up with a figure con- 
siderably in excess of $190 million. In fact, we did because of the 
increased value of inventory in fiscal 1956. In the course of our re- 
view of these estimates we went back and said ‘“‘We should not be 
getting an increase like this in our corrective maintenance require- 
ment,” because of the fact that we have these aircraft coming out 
with a great deal of better engineering, and because we do get a lot 
more tests on them before we put them into production. Therefore, 
we took the 1955 experience, and the forecast, and said “Well, we will 
take a chance on this requirement, and instead of using 1.9 as the 
factor we will estimate this at 1.6 which is in line with our current 
1955 experience.” We do not know at this moment whether $190 
million is too much or too little. 

We are sincerely hoping, of course, that it is too much, but it may 
just as well be that the requirement will prove to be higher than our 


present estimate. It could be $200 million or $225 million, because as 
Mr. Crow says, this is very largely a contingency type project. 
However, our initial computation looked like a tremendous jump 
because of the value of the inventory and the fact that those aircraft 
going into the inventory have been purchased, very largely, on this 
new policy of testing before we go into production. We are getting 
quantity production of a number of those aircraft now, and we should 


not have so many corrective items which have to be done. That is 
why we applied a lower percentage factor this year. 
Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND Supp tizs 


WITNESSES 


COL. CARL E. RANKIN, CHIEF, QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS 
GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

J. M. LEHRKE, ACTING CHIEF, GENERAL SUPPLIES, PROGRAMS 
AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND 
SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. D. N. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAM. 
MING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 420, ORGANIZATION, BASE AND 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Obligations by project 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


Organization, base and maintenance equipment $65, 873,817 | $74,971,000 $56, 202, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance supplies..........| 153,077,789 | 140, 050, 000 133, 798, 000 


Total direct obligations | 218,951,606 | 215,021, 000 190, 000, 000 
' 
Reimbursable Obligations 


Organization, base and maintenance equipment 9, 592, 888 8, 350, 000 6, 200, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance supplies-.-..------ 13, 478, 960 17, 951, 000 12, 061, 000 











Total reimbursable obligations | 23, 071, 848 | 26, 301, 000 18, 261, 00 


Total obligations.............-.-----.-----------| 242, 023, 464 | 241, 322, 000 | 208, 261, 000 


Mr. Deane. The next program we have for consideration is pro- 
gram 420, “Organization, base and maintenance equipment and sup- 
plies.”’ General Bogart, will you present the witness. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next program is budget pro- 
gram 420, “Organization, base and maintenance equipment and sup- 
plies.” Our principal witness in this area is Col. Carl. E. Rankin, who 
is the Chief of the Quantitative Requirements Group of the Direc- 
torate of Supply and Services in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Materiel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. He has a prepared 
statement on the program, which consists of two projects; project 421, 
which is “Organization, base and maintenance equipment,”’ and project 
422, which is “Organization, base and maintenance supplies.” 

Mr. Deanz. We are glad to have you with us, Colonel Rankin. | 
wish you would identify yourself more fully for the record, giving any 
additional statement you desire, and that your associate do the same. 
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BACKGROUND OF WITNESSES 


Colonel Rankin. Sir, I have spent about the last 15 years in the 
Air Force logisties system, I have acted throughout my experience 
as a squadron supply officer, a squadron commander, a group supply 
officer, @ group commander; and I have also acted as a base account- 
able officer, Deputy for Materiel for an overseas depot, and had 
command of an air logistics service group for most of my 3 years 
overseas during the last war. 

Mr. Deane. Very good, sir. Will you identify the civilian who is 
with you. 

Colonel Rankin. Mr. Lehrke here is from the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. He is my main support witness. I should like to have him 
tell you some of his background in his own words. 

Mr. Lenrke. I started working for the Air Force in 1940 as a 
civilian. I worked from 1940 to 1943 as a civilian in the supply 
area. I entered service in World War II, from 1943 through 1945. 
I returned in 1945 and worked as a civilian in supply, in the supply 
end of thé business, as far as determination of quantitative require- 
ments is concerned, as well as initial procurements and the distribu- 
tion of stock. I returned to active duty in 1951 during the Korean 
emergency and served until 1953. I have been in my present capacity 
working ia the maintenance and operations area since 1953. 

Mr. Deane. Are both of you located at the Pentagon? 

Colonel Ranxtin. No, sir; I am at the Pentagon and Mr. Lehrke 
is located at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command in Dayton. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, gentlemen. Proceed, Colonel Rankin, 
with your prepared statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Ranxin. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, budget program 420 is titled “Organization, base and 
maintenance equipment and supplies.”” It contains 2 projects—421 
covering items of a recoverable nature which are designated as minor 
equipment and 422 covering items of a consumable nature which are 
called supplies. In this budget program, 420, we provide for the 
centrally procured supplies and certain minor equipment items not 
provided elsewhere. ‘These items are required to support personnel, 
fying hours, aircraft and installations and are geared to the overall 
Air Force program objective of 137 wings by the end of fiscal year 
1957. In this area, we provide for more than 250,000 items which are 
assigned to 81 different categories of property located at 12 prime de- 
pots. These items are all different from the standpoint of cost and 
use but are equally essential to the accomplishment of the Air Force 
mission. In addition, we provide for associated mobilization reserve 
items which are required to be prestocked in accordance with our 
approved war plan. 

EQUIPMENT 


_ Project 421: This project is covered beginning on page 4-63 in the 
justification book before you. Approximately 4,000 items of equip- 
ment are involved, including such items as special purpose flying 
clothing, survival equipment and parachutes, ground communica- 
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tions and electronics equipment, shop equipment, training devices, 
food service equipment and chaplains’ equipment. The major portion 
of these items are controlled by authorization documents which estab- 
lish the specific items and maximum quantities allowed for each type 
installation and organization, and for the personnel assigned to these 
organizations. ‘These documents provide the guide for item by item 
study and the development of allowance lists for each individual 
base or unit, which are reviewed at base and command level, to assure 
the statement of minimum requirements. These minimum require- 
ments are then applied to programed forces to determine initia] 
issue requirements. The quantities required for replacement (due to 
fair wear and tear) are then added to determine.the gross quantitative 
requirement. All available assets are then deducted to arrive at. the 
minimum budget year requirement. In addition, this project includes 
kits for the modification —modernization of in-use ground electronics 
equipment, ground-powered equipment, marine equipment and 
vehicles. 
SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point the justifica- 
tion pages relating to project 421. 
(The information is as follows:) 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 420: ORGANIZATION, BASE AND 
MAINTENANCE [}QUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Project 421: Organization, base and maintenance equipment: 
Kstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 _. $56, 202, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal vear 1955_ _ 74, 971, 000 


Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___- 1 SU) GBPS Teer 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This projeet covers the central procurement of minor equipment, including 
initial spare parts, and associated mobilization reserve materiel items to support 
organizations, installations and personnel worldwide: In addition, this project 
also covers the centrally procured kits for modification/modernization of in-use 
ground eauipment. Items of equipment are defined as nonexpendable or repara- 
ble items which may be expected to have a period of service of 1 year or more 
after being put into use, without material impairment of physical condition. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirements in this budget project are summarized in two sections: Or- 
ganization, base and maintenance equipment requirements under section A; and 
modification/modernization of in-use ground eauipment requirements under 
section B. 

Section A. Organization, base and maintenance equipment, $52,089,000 

The reauirements for the major portion of items in this section are computed 
on anindividualitem basis by the application of an authorization system which tailors 
the ecuipment requirement for each organization to its specific mission, assigned 
personnel and geographic deployment. A review of each organization’s ecuip- 
ment reatlirement was made at successive echelons of command to insure that the 
stated equipment needs were proper and the minimum required to perform the 
assigned mission. The eauipment requirements so developed were projected 
against the applicable Air Force programs, such as troop program (organizations 
and personnel), projected aircraft inventory and unit equipment, base utilization 
and unit deployment. The resultant gross requirement was then reduced by the 
worldwide in-use, warehouse, on order and undelivered quantities, and by the 
programed fiscal year 1955 procurements to arrive at a net fiscal year 1956 quant 
tative requirement. The net fiscal year 1956 reauirement was priced to deter 
mine budget year fund requirements. 
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Analysis of fiscal year 1954, fiscal year 1955, and fiscal year 1956 obligations, 
section A.—The following tabulation provides a comparative analysis of actual 
and estimated obligations under this section for the 3 fiscal years involved: 

Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1955, esti- | 1956, esti- 
| mated obli- | mated obli- 

gations gations 


Major category 1954, actual 
obligations 





— 


Operating requirements: | 
1, Normal recurring requirements. ; $63, 967,730 | $61, 095, 000 $50, 714, 000 

9. Nonrecurring requirements_.........-.....-..--------- 173, 089 3, 093, 000 | ; . 
Total operating requirements ----- ‘ Lacwucuuy §*@ 140, 819 | 64, 188, 000 50, 714, 000 
Mobilization Reserve requirements.-.----......-.--------------| 3, 990, 250 8, 049, ( 000 1, 375, 000 


Total section A obligations_-----.....----- ..--| 68, 131, 069 | 72, 237, 000 | 52, 089, 000 








Discussions concerning the overall analysis: 

(a) The decrease in normal recurring requirements in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal 
year 1956 from the fiscal year 1954 experience is primarily attributable to refine- 
ments in developing requirements including the close analysis of stock level needs. 
The computation procedures used in determining requirements have been aggres- 
sively reviewed and improved, and it is believed that the overall results are self- 
evident. Stock level requirements have been refined from the fiscal year 1954 
criteria and are included only where the actual need exists and can be demon- 
strated. The criteria for absolute minimum stock level needs has been reflected 
in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 requirements. 

(b) The nonrecurring requirements in fiscal year 1955 are attributable to a 
classified project. 

) The mobilization reserve requirements are in consonance with Air Force 
program objectives. 
Section B. Kits for modification of in-use ground equipment, $10,313,000 
The computation of these requirements is based on the past experience of the 


Air Force, reports of unsatisfactory performance of various types of equipment, 
and the mission the equipment must perform. The basis of these requirements 


stems from mechanical failure or deficiencies, conversion of equipment to meet 
new requirements and advanced development and design of other equipment to 


be serviced. For comparative purposes the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1954 
obligations are $11,084,000 and $7,335,636 respectively. 


Summary 


Fiscal year 1956 estimated obligations: 
Sec. A. Organization, base and maintenance equipment $52, 089, 000 
Sec. B. Kits for modification of in-use ground equipment_....- 10, 313, 000 


Estimated total obligations, fiscal year 1956 
Less reimbursements 


Estimated (direct) obligations, fiscal year 1956 
SUPPLIES 


Colonel RANKIN. Project 422: This project is covered beginning 
on page 4—73 in the justification book before you. Approximately 
250,000 items of supplies are involved, including such items as chemi- 
cals, hardware, photographic supplies, meteorological supplies, pack- 
aging material, maintenance parts for generator sets, rubber products, 
lumber and lumber products, maintenance parts for vehic les, and for 
communications and electronics equipment. In view of the large 
number of items involved, a mechanical process is used to develop 
requirements i in this area. We use consumption rates established on 
past experience as a basis for our computation and project these rates 
lo our approved future program to determine gross requirements. 
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Items not adaptable to the mechanical process are computed manually, 
e. g. reproduction copy data which is developed based on engineering 
forecasts, and radiosondes, which are developed from specific air 
weather programs. As in project 421, we consider all available assets 
in arriving at the net budget requirement. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point the appro- 
priate justification pages with reference to project 422. 
(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 420, ORGANIZATION, BASE AND 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Project 422: Organization, base and maintenance supplies: 
F'stimated obligations fiscal year 1956 $133, 798, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 140, 050, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 153, 077, 789 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project covers the centrally procured supplies required to support orgaui- 
zations and installations worldwide, parts for the maintenance of equipment except 
aircraft parts, and associated mobilization reserve materiel requirements. Sup- 
plies are defined as commodities which are normally consumed or otherwise ex- 
pended within 1 year after being placed into use. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In view of the fact that approximately 250,000 items are included in the project, 
a mechanical process is used to develop requirements for the major portion of 
supplies in this area. The mechanical process is a procedure which enables the 
development of tables reflecting various levels of item requirements related to 
corresponding program objectives. The levels of items required to accomplish 4 
unit of Air Force program are based upon past experience as to the number of 
issues made in support of an accomplished program. These experience factors, 
as well as program objectives, are incorporated into machine tabulations to obtain 
the gross requirement. All available assets are tabulated and deducted from the 
gross requirement to obtain the net budget year requirement. The major program 
objectives used in determining requirements in this area are: 

(a) Aireraft flying hours—used in connection with items consumed in direct 
ratio to the number of hours flown. 

(b) Military personnel man years—used in connection with items consumed in 
direct ratio to the number of personnel using such items. 

(c) Major installations—related to items consumed in direct ratio to the opera 
tion of installations. ‘ 

(d) Items not adaptable to the mechanical process, primarily mobilization 
reserve materiel requirements, are computed manually by relating requirements 
to Air Force program objectives. 


Analysis of fiscal year 1954, fiscal year 1955, and fiscal year 1956 obligations 


The following tabulation provides a comparative analysis of actual and esti- 
mated obligations for the 3 fiscal years involved: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1955 eti. 1956 esti- 

Category 1954 actual | mated obli- | mated obli- 
obligations gations gations 


Operating requirements: oon 
1, Normal recurring requirements $134, 841, 264 | $130, 204,000 | $124, 446, 
2. Nonrecurring requirements 5, 643, 226 5, 213, 000 eenee 


Total operating requirements. _...........-...--..-----| 140,484,490 | 135,417,000 | 124, 446,000 
Mobilization reserve materiel requirements 26, 072, 259 22, 584, 000 21, 413, 00 


Total obligations 166, 556,749 | 158, 001, 000 145, 859, 00 
FN ee ee oe al 
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Discussions concerning the above overall analysis: 

(a) The decrease in “normal recurring” requirements results from improved 
management techniques in overall supply operations, particularly in the areas 
of inventory control and distribution. 

(b) The “nonrecurring” items in fiscal year 1954 and fiseal year 1955 represent 
“one-time” program requirements, primarily of a classified nature. 

(c) The “mobilization reserve materiel requirements” are consistent with Air 
Force program objectives. 

SUMMARY 
Fiscal year 1956 estimated obligations: 
Total operating requirements $124, 446, 000 
Total mobilization reserve materiel requirements 21, 413, 000 


Estimated total obligations, fiscal year 1956 145, 859, 000 
Less reimbursements — 12, 061, 000 


Estimated (direct) obligations, fiscal year 1956 133, 798, 000 


Colonel Ranxtn. In fiscal year 1954 our procurement was geared 
toward the attainment of support necessary for 115 wings at the end 
of fiscal year 1954. Likewise, in fiscal year 1955 our procurement is 
planned and is progressing to achieve support necessary for 121 wings 
at the end of fiscal year 1955. Similarly, our fiscal year 1956 budget 
represents a continuation of the phased buildup to an end fiscal year 
1956 position of 131 wings, with the ultimate objective of 137 wings by 
end fiscal year 1957. 

You will observe from the summary of direct obligations of the 
estimate on page 4-62 that our fiscal year 1956 estimate of $190 million 
under program 420 represents a decrease from our fiscal year 1954 
direct obligations of $218.9 million and our planned procurement of 


$215.0 million in fiscal year 1955. I can best explain this downward 
trend in requirements by segregating the total requirement into three 
categories—(1) normal recurring operating requirements, (2) nonre- 
curring operating requirements, and (3) mobilization reserve require- 
ments. 


NORMAL RECURRING OPERATING REQUIREMENTS 


First, I shall explain the normal recurring requirements, those 
program requirements which are generated each year. In fiscal year 
1956, these requirements total $167.2 million and represent a decrease 
of $8.9 million from our fiscal year 1955 program of $176.1 million 
and a decrease of $15.9 million from the fiscal year 1954 experience 
of $183.1 million. 

This downward trend in normal recurring requirements is directly 
attributable to an aggressive program to achieve more efficiency and 
economy in our computations and operations. For example, during 
the computation of requirements at the depot level, personnel from 
Headquarters USAF and AMC visited various depots throughout the 
country to insure the requirements computations were in accordance 
with established criteria, guidelines, and programs. Adjustments 
were made “on the spot,” and in other instances complete item recom- 
putations were made. During the final stages of preparation, the 
requirements were again reviewed at Headquarters AMC and Head- 
quarters USAF to assure the highest degree of accuracy in final esti- 
mates. ‘To illustrate some of the economies already effected in our 
operations, I will cite several specific examples: 

1. A radiosonde reclamation program has been initiated. This 
program includes repair of radiosondes rejected during preflight test- 
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ing and repair of sondes recovered after flight. The average cost of 
repair of defective instruments is about one-fifth the cost of new items, 

2. In the last 3 years; 850 older model hydraulic test stands, used 
for testing all functional components that use hydraulics as the 
source of power, have been converted to test new jet aircraft hydraulic 
systems. The modified stands are interchangeable with the newly 
standardized stands which are now in production. As result of this 
action, the procurement of new type stands is being held to a minimun 
since the older test stands are being utilized. 


NONRECURRING OPERATING REQUIREMENTS 


Secondly, I would like to explain our nonrecurring operating re. 
quirements—those requirements of a one-time nature. Our fiscal 
year 1956 estimate does not include any amounts for these nonrecur. 
ring items. In fiscal year 1955 we plan to procure a total of $8.3 mil- 
lion for these one time item requirements while in fiscal year 1954 
we spent $5.8 million. 

Our fiscal year 1955 procurement is attributable to a classified 
project. The fiscal year 1954 procurement was required for the 
accomplishment of specific projects and included spare parts for a 
radar set used in our ‘‘Pinetree”’ aircraft warning sites. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Finally, there are the mobilization reserve requirements. The 
fiscal year 1956 estimate of $190 million includes $22.8 million for 
such items. In fiscal year 1955, we are procuring items in an amount 
of $30.6 million while our procurement in fiscal year 1954 totaled 
$30.1 million. All of our mobilization reserve procurement is phased 
and represents amounts required to satisfy Air Force program objec 
tives. ‘These requirements include items such as aerial drop equip- 
ment, shop equipment and chaff. 

The details of the fiscal year 1956 requirement are indicated by 
dollar values beginning on page 4—66 of the estimate before you. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my prepared statement. With your 
permission I should like to highlight several specific areas in this 
program. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE CLOTHING 


Colonel Ranxrn. For example, if you will turn to page 4—66, item 
No. 3, “Special-purpose clothing.”” Our requirement for fiscal yeat 
1956 is $8,979,000 for “‘Special-purpose clothing.” 

In this item we are providing funds for the procurement of flight, 
safety and occupational clothing and footwear. Included are such 
individual items as the high altitude flying clothing, suits, jackets, 
and also the firemen’s coats and trousers and many other items 
required by the Air Force to perform a specific mission. Of course, 
our high altitude clothing is designed for use in flights above 45,00) 
feet and it definitely plays a major role in our Air Force operations. 
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FLYING FIELD EQUIPMENT 


There is another item of interest, which is item No. 8 on page 4-67. 
This is the flying field, hangar, and material-handling equipment. 
The requirement for fiscal year 1956 is $6,084,000. 

This item provides funds for the procurement of minor types of 
flying field, hangar, and material-handling equipment for servicing 
of aircraft at our Air Force bases. We include here the webbing used 
for the aircraft runway barrier. This barrier is placed at the end of 
each runway and is used in emergency arrestment of aircraft as a 
result of overshooting on landing or abortion of takeoff, and has 
proved to be very successful in Air Force operations. 

Also included here are the fire extinguishers. In this particular 
case there are various types and sizes, approximately 14 different types 
and sizes. 

This item, of course, is used throughout the Air Force in practically 
every type of building and installation. 

Also included in this item are conveyors of various types used 
within the Air Force supply system to move and store material, 


RUNWAY BARRIER 


Mr. Deane. As to the runway barrier webbing assembly, Colonel, 
is that extensively used at all major bases? 

Colonel Ranxrn. Sir, that is a barrier that is used for fighter 
aircraft. I think it includes those from the F-80 through the F—94 
at the present time. It is not used for the larger aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Is that put at the end of the runway? 

Colonel RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I have never seen that. Do you have a picture of 
it? 

Colonel Ranxin. Yes, sir. It looks a little bit similar to a tennis 
net. 

Mr. Manon. What is the unit cost, or do you figure it that way? 

Mr. Lenrke. Here is the picture of the item, Mr. Chairman. The 
— is that part which stretches across the runway to stop the 
aircrait. 

Mr. Manon. When a person goes to these fields does he actually 
see these? 

Colonel Ranxin. They have actually been installed at a considerable 
number of fields. 

General Munpy. It is a relatively new item. 

Mr. Manon. Of what is that webbing made? 

Colonel Rankin. It is nylon. The complete installation of the 
barrier—not just the webbing—runs about $7,500. It is my personal 
knowledge that they have used this in the Far East Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Will you discuss some of these other items? I note 
you have quite a list. 

General Cattanan. Mr. Chairman, before he leaves that subject 
I think it would be useful to bring out the use of the chain in connec- 
tion with this nylon webbing. The discussion so far sounds as 
though it is just a net put up at the end. There was no discussion 
of the heavy chain that is used in connection with the webbing. I 
think it is a very interesting development. 
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Mr. Manon. Who: can best discuss that? 

Colonel Ranxin. Mr. Lehrke can best discuss that. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Lehrke, will you please give us the story with 
regard to that? 

Colonel Rankin. The webbing and the makeup, and the use of the 
chains and so forth. 

Mr. Lenrxe. The runway arresting gear is installed at both ends 
of the runway. It is a mechanism that is hydraulically operated op 
both sides of the runway, with a webbing stretched across it. It js 
normally down during operations. When it is determined that ap 
aircraft is going to overshoot the runway or must abort during take. 
off it can be mechanically raised, thereby stretching the webbing ap- 
proximately this high [indicating] across the runway. When the air. 
craft approaches, the nose wheel strikes the webbing and the webbing 
comes loose from the two posts on each side of the runway. There isa 
series of heavy link chain stretched with it, and as the aircraft moves 
down the runway it drags more chain with it, and hence that stops 
the aircraft. 

General CaLuaHAN. This device is actually in use every day, Mr. 
Chairman. There have been many aircraft which have actually gone 
on into these nets, and many lives have been saved by them. Asa 
matter of fact, much damage to aircraft has been prevented through 
the use of this relatively simple device. 

Colonel Rankin. This is an item that has been initially developed 
in the field. 

Mr. Deane. What is the cost for a set for one field. 

Colonel Rankin. The complete set will run about $7,500, so you 
would have approximately $15,000 if you were using 2 on 1 field, 
with 1 at each end of the runway. 

Mr. Manon. Since I come from a district which produces about 
one-tenth of the cotton of the United States I am not impressed by 
the use of nylon. Why can you not use good short staple cotton? 

Colonel Rankin. Well, Mr. Chairman, cotton is a very fine material 
and is used extensively for a lot of our products. Nylon has proved 
most suitable for this type of item which has to be subjected to all 
kinds of weather conditions. It lies out there all the time, and there 
are terrific strains and stresses applied in the process of stopping the 
aircraft. I believe nylon is a little bit stronger. 

Mr. Manon. It is better for this purpose? 

Colonel Ranxtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, Colonel. 


SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Ranxry. I have another item, Mr. Chairman, which 
item 16 on page 4-68. This item covers survival equipment and 
parachutes. The fiscal year 1956 estimate in this area is $9,720,000. 

This item provides funds for the procurement of survival equipmel! 
such as personnel parachutes, life rafts, life vests and aerial drop 
equipment. These items play a major role in the activity of the 
Air Force. _ Our Air Force is dispersed worldwide and the crew mell- 
bers are required to fly the aircraft over large areas of water al 
Arctic territory. The use of this equipment, of course, has been proved 
in the past, and it has saved a large number of lives for the Air Fore. 
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KITS FOR MODIFICATION OF GROUND EQUIPMENT 


If you will turn to page 4-69, section B, ‘Kits for modification of 
inuse ground equipment.” The fiscal year 1956 estimate is 
$10,313,000. 

This item provides for the procurement of materials for modifica- 
tion of inservice ground and ground-powered equipment. These 
modifications are required to keep existing equipment compatible 
with current needs and to correct known operational deficiencies 
for continued operation of the‘equipment, and also to facilitate the 
maintenance of the equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, do you have any questions on project 
421? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. This is another annual recurring program, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to point out that apparently this program is getting on 
a little more of a stable base. The estimate this year is $20 million 
less than that for last year, which is some small encouragement. I 
wish some of the other programs would do likewise. 

Colonel Ranxin. Thank you, sir. 


DECREASE IN ESTIMATE FOR SUPPLIES 


Mr. Manon. For project 422 you estimate a requirement of 
$133,798,000, for “Organization, base and maintenance supplies.” 
That is a decrease of about 4 percent as compared to the current 
fiscal year. 

The Air Force is on a build-up. What is the significance of this 


decrease? 

Colonel RANKIN. Well, a portion of the significance is that we have 
given considerable attention to analysis of the computation of the 
requirements and the review of the computation. We also have a 
reduction in our Mobilization Reserve requirements over previous 
years, as well as in the nonrecurring requirements. 

We have given a considerable amount of attention to analysis of 

the use and modification of equipment, so that the supply support 
has been minimized. As a result of the close attention that has been 
given to modification of equipment there has been a great contribution 
to successful management in this area. 
_ Mr. Manon. You have a lot of items shown here. Are all of these 
items for use in connection with the operation of the Air Force? In 
sap are any of them for the Mobilization Reserve or anything 
ike that? 

Colonel RANKIN. Yes, sir; we have a portion in here for the Mobili- 
zation Reserve. In this particular case we are talking about supplies 
that go into such things as the prepositioned station kits. The station 
kits for the operating units and for MATS will be prepositioned in 
various areas as required by our plans. This includes the normal 
housekeeping supplies so that we will have them prepositioned in areas 
where we plan to use them. 

Mr. Manon. Would you turn through the justifications here and 
touch on some of the more understandable items? 

Colonel Rankin. I have a couple of items here that I can cover 
much the same as I did for project 421. 

Mr. Manon. That will be fine. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Colonel Rankin. Item No.,2 on page 4-75 is for ‘‘Photographic 
supplies.”” The 1956 requirement in this area is $14,722,000. 

The bulk of the funds in this area is necessary for the procurement 
of aerial film and paper required to support the United States Aj 
Force photographic reconnaissance mission. Utilization of these items 
has direct application to the strategic and tactical operation of the 
Air Force. 

This film, for example, is used by our reconnaissance bombers an 
fighter aircraft, and is required for the use of assessing bomb damage 
radar record recording, air-to-air gunnery, bomb target charting 
support of ground troops, gunnery training, and mapping and charting, 

Mr. Manon. Who buys these supplies? 

Colonel Rankin. This is an Air Force-procured item. 

Mr. Manon. You have nothing to do with the procurement? 

Colonel Rankin. No, sir; not personally. 

Mr. Manon. You just work with the requirements? 

Colonel Rankin. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. As to why we need so much money for X project, 
you are just taking figures that have been provided to you from some 
other source? 

Colonel Ranxrn. In the case of the photographic supplies, those are 
purchased by the Air Force, by the depot that has the prime respons: 
bility for this item. Of course, the known main sources of film would 
probably be Eastman and Ansco. 

Mr. Manon. We will have in the hearings listings of these items, 
but I wish you would give us a little better breakdown on one in 
particular, 

WELFARE AND MORALE SUPPLIES 


Will you please explain the item for ‘‘Welfare and morale supplies,” 
which is item 32 on page 4-80. 

Colonel Rankin. The fiscal year 1956 requirement for the ‘Welfare 
and morale supplies’ is $803,000. The funds requested under this 
item are for procurement of special service supplies and educationa 
supplies for the welfare and morale of the Air Force military personne 
located in isolated areas overseas and in the Zone of Interior. 

The special service program is designed to afford a variety of oppor 
tunities for military personnel to participate in various activities 
The information and educational program, of course, has as its pr: 
mary objective the raising of the educational level of military per 
sonnel through the various educational facilities and programs that 
are provided for them. There is information on citizenship, Americal 
ideals, current events and so forth. 

The buildup of the Air Force has consisted, as you know, of a large 
number of young men. They are accustomed to normal community 
lives, and the Air Force is attempting to furnish through welfare an( 
morale supplies certain activities and facilities that are supporte 
here. ei 2 

As an example, we have the basic library book collection, perio 
cals, the Armed Forces publications, small games kits and publice 
tions of many types. There are various orchestrations, also; sol 
folios and orchestrations. 
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That, generally covers the items. 

Mr. Manon. That is about the same sort of project you have every 
year, is it not? 
* Colonel RankIN. Yes, sir; a few of the items change from year to 
year. 
’ Mr. Manon. Generally speaking are most of these items just a 
follow-on of your regular program? Of course, there are some new 


ones. 
Colonel RANKIN. In the majority of cases that is true; yes, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. LEHRKE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Lehrke, have you worked with this project for 
quite some time? 

Mr. Lenrke. Yes, sir; | work with this project on a day-to-day 
basis, and I have been associated with budget program 420 for the 
last 3 years. 

Mr. Manon. What were you doing before then? 

Mr. Learke. I was in another area of supply not directly asso- 
ciated with 420. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been in supply work? 

Mr. Leurke. I have been working for the Air Force since 1940, 
except for two interruptions while I was in the service during World 
War II and during Korea. My experience has been in the de »velop- 
ment and determination of quantitative requirements and in the 
development of procurement programs and in the development of 
budget estimates. I have appeared before this committee in prior 
vears; last year as General Dau’s supporting witness. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. As an American taxpayer can you assure us that this 
is a valid request and is in the interest of overall efficiency of the 
Air Foree? 

Mr. Lenrke. Yes, sir; I can. I have worked with this, as I have 
stated, on a day-to- day ‘basis. I have visited the depots that make 
these computations. I have reviewed every item in this budget esti- 
mate. By that I do not profess to say I review every individual 
item, but I review the commodity categories. Based upon my past 
experience I feel this is a very realistic statement of the Air Force 
requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 


AIR FORCE CHAPLAINS 


Mr, Deane. Mr. Chairman, I believe this is the first time I wae 
noticed in the hearings a reference to the chaplains. 1 wonder 
we could have supplied for the record, to be inserted at the a 
place, a statement about the chaplains, General Bogart? 

Genial Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I should like to know something about the number, the 
recruitment processes, and some of the problems that the chapiains 
face. In general I should like to have a full and complete statement 
on what I consider to be a very important part of the Air Force 
activity, 
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General Bocart. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Has that been brought up at any time in the hearings? 

General Bogart. No, sir. We will be glad to provide a statement 
of that sort, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Who is the Chief of Chaplains? 

General Bocart. General Carpenter, sir. 

Mr. Deane. He has held that position for some time? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; he has. 

Mr. Deane. He is a very fine gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, that was not exactly on this point, but I am inter. 
ested in the matter. 

Mr. Manon. It is pertinent. 

(The information is as follows:) 


I. A Futt anp CompLetTe STATEMENT OF CHAPLAIN ACTIVITIES IN THE 
Arr Force 


A. The activities of Air Force chaplains are in many respects similar to the 
duties of clergymen in the civilian parish. There are, however, some differences, 
due to the nature of the military community. In order to develop a program 
that will be effective, uniformly within the Air Force, the major aspects of the 
chaplains’ ministry have been officially estaplished. 

B. A major element in this program, and one which differs from the civilian 
parish, is the presentation of character guidance lectures. The aim of this series 
of lectures is to give all members of the Air Force a complete course in personal 
morality. The 3-year series of lectures begins with the basic trainee at the 
indoctrination center with an imitial series of 5 lectures. These are given once 
each week during the latter portion of basic training. 

Following this series, the new airman will attend 1 lecture a month for the 
succeeding 3 years. Attendance at these lectures is mandatory as a part of the 
regular training program of Air Force personnel. To assist in the presentation of 
these lectures, audio-visual aids such as posters, filmstrips, and films are used to 
make them more effective. 

C. The major portion of the chaplains’ activities, as outlined by regulations, 
encompasses the following six main points: 

1. The first of these is worship. It is the responsibility of the Air Force chap- 
lain either to perform or to provide Sunday or Sabbath religious services, and 
Holy Day and week day religious services as required. As a member of one major 
religious faith, he conducts those religious services for members of his own faith. 
If chaplains of the other major faiths are not available at the installation, it is his 
responsibility to provide such services by securing help from the local community. 
He conducts rites, ceremonies, and sacraments for people of his own faith. He 
sponsors annual religious retreats for members of his faith. As a part of the 
worship program at Air Force installations, once each year there will be held a 
mission with a civilian clergyman as the speaker for the Christian members of the 
Air Force, and a Torah Convocation for the personnel of the Jewish faith. These 
missions and convocations have as their purpose to effect a spiritual awakening 
on the base, to stimulate the spiritual life and to deepen the religious under- 
standing and convictions of members of the Air Force community. For the past 
2 years Air Force chaplains have made a special effort to help their people deepen 
their spiritual convictions by sponsoring religious retreats for Catholics, and 
spiritual life conferences for Protestants. These have been conducted at civilian 
retreat houses or conference grounds. 

2. The second item in the chaplains’ program is religious and moral education. 
Here the chaplains promote Bible and church schools, summer Bible schools, 
catechetical classes of religious instruction, teacher training classes to develop 
teachers for their Sunday school programs, and the character guidance lectures 
previously noted. The magnitude of this task is indicated when it is noted that 
approximately 40,000 dependent children were enrolled in Air Force Sunday 
schools during fiscal year 1954. For this particular program, a uniform curriculum 
of religious instruction has been developed for each of the three major faiths; 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. These uniform curricula have been in use 
since October 1954. The reason for the development of such a uniform program 
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rew from the movement of families from one installation to another, and the 
curricula were developed to provide continuity of training despite such movement. 

3. The third item in the chaplains’ program is personal counseling. This 
counseling includes orientation of officers and airmen as they report to their 
installations, prmoney interviews with each newcomer to a base, pastoral visita- 
tions to the homes of military personnel and their dependents, and personal 
conferences on religious and moral problems. 

4. The fourth point in the chaplains’ program is humanitarian services. Here 
the chaplains’ activity is concerned with providing opportunities for personnel 
on the base to share in the needs of others. The chaplain sponsors clothing 
collections, offerings for orphanages and homes for the aged, and offerings for 
the missionary activities of his own church. He participates in the March of 
Dimes, local community chest campaigns, assists in prisoner rehabilitation, visists 
the next of kin of deceased personnel and, in general, gives aid to all in need. 

5. The fifth point of the chaplains’ program is cultural services. Here the 
chaplain undertakes to provide for the cultural needs of his people. He sponsors 
musical recitals, lectures, dramatic presentations, visitation to places of interest 
in the civilian areas, and soon. Normally, the choirs and glee clubs of educational 
institutions donate their services for concerts on military installations. 

6. The sixth and final element of the chaplains’ task is to relate his people to the 
local community, This he does by establishing liaison with the local clergy and 
ministerial association, by maintaining close relations with his own denomination, 
by speaking to church and civie organizations of the community and by helping 
members of the various denominations to become acquainted with churches in 
the local area. This is an important aspect. of his activity inasmuch as the 
majority of our people return to the civilian community upon the completion of 
their militury service, and it is essential that they maintain their spiritual ties 
with their own denomination during the period of military service. The extent 
of these cordial relations with the civilian communities is indicated by the faet 
that Air Force chaplains in 1 calendar year spoke over 107,000 times to groups 
with a total attendance of over 4 million persons. 

D. A statistical study of the Air Force chaplains’ activities for the period 
December 1, 1953, to December 1, 1954, is shown in the following tabulations: 





Number | Attendance 


Religious services 187, 854 10, 417, 025 
Moral instruction 62, 785 6, 760, 692 
Religious instruction 117, 820 2, 474, 835 
Counseling 
Guardhouse visits 
Hospital visits 
Public relations 
Marriages performed 
Baptisms conducted 
Funerals conducted 


MOS ere 


pa 


II. Tuk NUMBER OF CHAPLAINS AND THE RECRUITMENT PROCESSES FOR SECURING 
CHAPLAINS 


A. A total of 1,150 officer spaces were authorized to provide religious and 
denominational coverage for Air Force personnel in fiscal year 1955. This 
authorization was broken down denominationally as follows: 


1, Protestant 
2. Catholic 


TORR eatin dances’ becae ns ota e ee ec etee anomie e 120 


B. Denominational quotas are based on the membership strength of each 
denomination in relation to the total religious membership of the United States. 
‘Totestant quotas are further broken down into quotas for each Protestant body 
listed in the Year Book of American Churches. 


Rieiennetieeees 
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C. Air Force chaplains are recruited through the established ecclesiasticg) 
endorsing agency of each denomination. The official agency of each church js 
notified by the Air Force regarding the need for clergymen to fill their denoming. 
tional quotas. The ecclesiastical officials then certify to the Office, Chief of Aj; 
Force Chaplains, qualified clergymen of the denomination that have bee, 
authorized by the denomination to fill its authorized quota. Applications fo 
commission as a chaplain in the Air Force are then sent by the individual direg 
to the Chief of Air Force Chaplains. The Office, Chief of Air Force Chaplain; 
processes these applications in accordance with established regulations, and fo. 
wards the application to the Air Reserve records center for granting of commissioy 
and the issuing of the required orders for active duty. The clergyman must mee 
the establisted physical and professional standards, and there must exist , 
vacancy in the denominational quota in order to grant a commission. 


III. Prostems CoNFRONTING CHAPLAINS 


A. Problems in counseling are a vitally important aspect of the chaplains’ daily 
activities. Even a hurried review of this area of responsibilities provides a vivid 
picture of the scope of the chaplains’ ministrations to military personnel, depend. 
ents of military personnel, and civilian employees of the Air Force: 


Subject of counseling problems: Number | Subject of counseling prob- 
1. Adjustment 15,544] lems—Continued Number 
. Administration 43, 580 3. Malassignment 9, 290 
: . Marriage 51, 827 
. Discharge 5. Miscellaneous ! 55, 198 
. Discipline y 26, 802 
. Discrimination ‘ 
. Family . Personal 
. Finance . Rehabilitation 
. Hardship . Religion 
. Housing . Transfer 
. Vocation ‘ 
23. Welfare 12, 169 
1 Miscellaneous combines all types of counseling activities which do not fall into the other broad categorie 
listed above. 
B. Chaplains are confronted with some very serious problems related to their 
endeavor to effectively implement the Air Force chaplain mission. The follov- 
ing is a presentation of these problems: 


1. CHAPLAIN REQUIREMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


(a) The opening of new Air Force installations makes it necessary for increased 
authorization for chaplain personnel. An increase to a total of 1,375 chaplais 
is considered necessary to establish an effective chaplain program so as to pro 
vide denominational and general coverage for Air Force personnel at home av 
overseas. Church officials of the various denominations have been appraised 0 
the increased need for chaplains. They have given assurance that the selectio 
of qualified clergymen in an effort to fill denominational quotas w'll be given thel 
careful consideration. 

(b) Denominational quotas which have not been met, especially Catholit 
Jewish, and 3 major Protestant denominations (Methodist, Lutheran, and Prot 
estant Episcopal) have adversely affected religious coverage in the Air Fort 
chaplain program. The shortage of chaplains is due to the critical shortage dl 
young clergymen to fill civilian parishes. Ecclesiastical authorities have advise 
they hope to fill quotas following graduation at theological seminaries next yea. 


2. AIR FORCE CHAPLAINS ARE SUBJECTED TO FREQUENT OVERSEAS TOURS OF 
DUTY 


(a) Due to insufficient numbers of chaplains and the relatively large requ’ 
ment for chaplains in overseas areas, the average time between overseas tours !0! 
chaplains in the grade of major and below is 2 years 9 months. 

(b) This short time between overseas tours has caused such disruption in tl 
family life of the majority of chaplains that they seek release from active duty # 
soon as service commitments of 3 years are completed. This return to the mor 
stable life of the civilian yarish adversely affects the religious program of the At 
Force in that it Cenies the Air Force the use of men of experience in military li 
and the Air Force chaplain program. 
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3, BASIC PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN THE AIR FORCE CHARACTER GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


(a) Chaplains are confronted with two basic problems as regards their partici- 
pation in the Air Force character guidance program, one of these problems is the 
lack of sound moral training given the recruit prior to his entry into the military 
service. . . . - ° « 

(b) The second problem is the scarcity of suitable audiovisual aids, such as 
films, to augment the training lectures presented by chaplains. 


4. PROBLEMS CONCERNING RELIGIOUS FACILITIES 


(a) The spiritual foundation of America’s youth and the maintaining of those 
moral standards underlying the democratic way of life are of significant importance 
to the Air Force in its endeavors to preserve the religious ideals of American youth 
in the service. Suitable religious facilities are a necessity and provide a means of 
key importance in helping to attain this objective. At the present time, religious 
facilities are programed and budgeted for under the same criteria existing for 
morale, welfare, and recreational facilities such as theaters, post exchanges, 
commissaries, etc. In view of the wide variance of criteria between religious and 
these welfare, morale and recreational facilities, consideration is being given to 
establishing separate standards for providing religious facilities. It is believed 
that such action would remedy a problem area and be a major factor in assisting 
the Air Force chaplain’s effort to attain better understanding and proper perspec- 
tive of religious activities. 

Mr. Deane. That is a mighty small item to be asking for the 
chaplains, Colonel. 7 

Mr. LearKe. May I comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. LenrKe. Relative to the statement that this is a small amount 
of funds, I should like to point out, sir, that the vast majority of items 
used by the chaplains are obtained through the medium of local pur- 
chase, and hence the funds are not being requested in this particular 
budget area. 

Mr. Deane. They get ¢ s s through oth hie 

Mr. Deann. They get other supplies through other channels in 
this budget? 

General Bogart. They show in the operating areas, sir. They 

“ o> « 
are included in the local purchase item which is included in projects 
438, 448, 458, and so forth—the projects which apply to the direct 
operations of the airbases. 

Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MORALE IN THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Lehrke, as you have gone to these bases and have 
looked over the requirements for welfare and morale supplies, and 
have considered other matters, what have you found to be the overall 
attitude of the Air Force personnel, generally, speaking only for what 
you have seen with your own eyes and on your own responsibility? 

Mr. Lenrke. If I follow the question correctly, sir, it is, Do the 
people within the Air Force utilize and appreciate the morale and 
welfare type of supplies and equipment we give them? 

Mr. Manon. That is an interesting question, but my question really 
was, What is the level of morale among the servicemen whom you 
encounter as you do your routine work of checking up on requirements? 

Mr. Lenrke. My experience has indicated that the morale within 
the Air Force is very high. Everyone seems to appreciate the job the 
Air Force has to do and is going about it in a wholehearted manner. 
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It is a rare exception to encounter a person associated with the Aj 
Force whose morale is not considered high. 

Mr. Manon. If the morale is high why is the reenlistment rate g 
ow? 

Mr. Leurxe. I would prefer to have General Bogart or someone 
comment on that. 

Mr. Manon. You should not call for him now. 

Mr. Leurxke. In my relations in compiling data to build this 
budget I have a limited contact. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. But based upon your limited contact 
you feel that the morale is good? 

Mr. Leurxe. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you reconcile that statement with the lov 
reenlistment rate? 

Mr. Lenrke. I am not qualified to answer that question or comment 
on your question, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As an American citizen and not as an employee of 
the Government you surely can. You are around these people in 
your work. Why do they get out if they seem to be fairly happy? 

Mr. Lexrxke. Would you like to have my personal opinion? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, your personal opinion. You are not speaking 
for the Air Force, but! you are speaking for yourself. 

Mr. Lenrxe. It is rather elementary, in my opinion, as to why 
they get out. It is because they can do better financially on the 
outside as civilians, and they have better living conditions. They 

can just live better on the outside as civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. With more freedom and fewer restrictions. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you get out of the service? You have hada 
couple of hitches. Why are you wearing a polka dot Harry Truman 
tie rather than the Air Force blues? 

Mr. Lenrxe. As I stated before, I started my civilian career in 1940. 
I am still a comparatively young man, and I have 15 years invested in 
civil service. I want to make that my career. 

Mr. Manon. You did not want to make a uniformed service your 
career? 

Mr. Lenrxe. No, sir. In my particular case it was to my benefit to 
return to civilian life and go back to my civilian job as such. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on this project? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have only one question, Mr. Chairman. I think 
perhaps I will ask it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let the record show that this is St. Patrick’s Day, and 
that this is a big, wide, wonderful world we live in and that we are quit- 
ting today for the first time in 7 weeks before 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
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Frimay, Marcu 18, 1955. 
LoaisticaAL SuPPoRT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. A. G. HEWITT, DIRECTOR, MAINTENANCE ENGINEER- 
ING, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

cOL. KEITH W. DECH, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DEVELOPMENT GROUP, 
DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 

LT. COL. JOHN W. BREEHL, BUDGET OFFICER, PROGRAMS DEVELOP- 
MENT GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 

MAJ. THOMAS F. HEISER, PROGRAMS DEVELOPMENT GROUP, DI- 
RECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing on this tremendous and 
complicated item which for the lack of better terminology—and I 
doubt that it could be improved—is called maintenance and operations. 
We come today to one of the larger projects in the program, logistical 
support, for which I observe the Air Force is requesting $1,215 million 
for the fiscal year 1956, which is somewhat higher than in previous 
years. 

' In the justification book this program appears under tab 20, 
beginning on page 4-83 and terminating on page 4-136. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 4-83 of the justifi- 
cations. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 430, LoaistTicaAL SuPpPoRT 
Obligations by project 


Project 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
me. (1) (2) (3) 


Direct Obligations 


Depot maintenance $491, 719, 081 $541, 833, 000 
Depot supply operations 154, 894, 028 167, 809, 000 
Distribution of materiel other than first 

destination 146, 325, 432 139, 019, 000 
Printing and reproduction 23, 878, 258 23, 149, 200 
Disposition of deceased personnel 1, 124, 280 1, 580, 000 
Installation of fixed communications—Elec- 

tronics and technica] components--_.-....-.-- 1, 093, 636 5, 758, 000 
Base maintenance and operations 185, 201, 723 205, 036, 000 
Major repair and rehabilitation 7, 563, 293 5, 141, 100 








Toral direct obligations 1, 011, 799, 731 | 1, 089, 325, 300 
Reimbursable Obligations r . 





Depot maintenance 14, 681, 432 11, 733, 000 
Depot supply operations 2, 249, 624 1, 616, 000 
Distribution of materiel other than first 

destination 2, 937, 278 1, 308, 000 
Printing and reproduction 591, 429 504, 000 
Base maintenance and operations 2, 782, 994 2, 575, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations 23, 242, 757 17, 736, 000 20, 897, 000 


Total obligations 1, 035, 042, 488 | 1, 107, 061, 300 | 1, 235, 897, 000 





Mr. Manon. This is a very large item, as I have said. I hope that 
we can get as good a picture of it as possible. If there are any areas 
where reductions can be made I hope we can find a way to make them. 


= — need a little guidance from the Air Force in that effort, I 
think, 
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General Bogart, will you tell us what your method of presentatioy 
will be this morning? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, as you point out, pro- 
gram 430 covers logistic al support and it is a large program. || 
provides support for the entire Air Force. 

However, there are 4 projects of the 8 which comprise this program 
which are directly related to our depot operations and the maip- 
tenance of depot facilities; that is, projects 431 and 432 which are. 
respectively, depot maintenance and depot supply operations; project 
438, which is base maintenance and operations for the logistical 
facilities; and project 439, which is major repair and rehabilitation, 
also for the logistical facilities. 

Now, because of the heavy requirement for support of our depot 
activities in this field I should like to start this morning with a general 
presentation on maintenance engineering. We have had a presenta- 
tion on the Air Force supply system which is a part of our depot 
operation, logistical support for the Air Force, worldwide. This is 
the other half of the depot support operation, maintenance engineering. 

Our principal witness is Brig. Gen. A. G. Hewitt, who is the Director 
of Maintenance Engineering of the Headquarters, United States Air 
Force. He has a prepared statement on this subject which I should 
like to have him present before we take up the details of program 430. 


DEFINITION OF “‘LOGISTICAL SUPPORT” 


Mr. Manon. I have my limitations: Yet in my time I have made 
some study of words and phrases. 

The most elusive word in all this military ‘‘lingo’”’ to me is logistics 
or logistical support. I know generally what it is, but it is hard for 
me to get that word properly oriented. Just what do we mean by 
logistical support? Is there not a better word than that? We have 
not used that word so much until lately. It seems to me maybe it is 
from the Latin. 

General Bocarr. No, sir; the derivation is from the French, though 
I suppose indirectly from the Latin. 

However, this is a word which we began to use very widely begin- 
ning in W orld WarII. Ithad been used before that. It can be ‘defined, 
of course, in several ways. 

Actually the broadest definition of logistical support includes every- 
thing that pertains to the military operation except actual combat 
operations themselves. In other words, logistics is the art of support- 
ing a combat force. It provides in its broadest sense for materiel, 
supply, and equipment. It can include the provision and training of 
personnel. It does ordinarily include facilities, maintenance, supply, 
and all forms of movement of personnel, equipment, and supplies. 

So in its broadest sense logistical support means everything that is 
done to keep the combat fore ‘e, in the case of the Air Force, in the air. 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference between logistical support and 
support? 

General Bocart. There is moral support, sir, which is not always 
included in logistics. Actually, we are talking about the material 
support that is provided to the field forces. 

Mr. Manon. I am really not speaking facetiously. 

General Bogart. No, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. This word to me has always been very elusive. I 
just do not believe most people quite get the idea of what you are 
talking about when you talk about logistics. 

“Good morning. How are you this morning? How are your 
logistics?” 

If you said that I do not think people would understand what you 
were talking about. 

General Bogart. We have had that problem ever since the start 
of World War II, sir. We used to go to great lengths to define it. 
General Somervell invariably started a presentation of any type with 
a definition of logistics, so that he could limit the area about which 
he was talking. It can be very broad. 

Mr. Manon. If a man has to begin almost every discussion of a 
subject with a definition of the meaning of a word I think it would be 
well to give some time to picking out a better word. What does the 
dictionary say? 

General Bocart. This dictionary defines it, confined to the military: 

That branch of the military art which embraces the details of transport, 
quartering, and supply of troops. 

Mr. Manon. Transport? 

General BoGart. Transport, quartering, and supply of troops. 

Mr. Manon. Transport, quartering, and supply. 

General Bogart. Logistics includes maintenance and repair. 

Mr. Manon. I just think there is an atmosphere of fog around the 
word. I know there is with me, and I believe it must be true with a 
lot of other people. I have been working with military appropria- 
tions since 1940, and I still am a little fuzzy about this business of 
logistical support. 

Is an aircraft factory making airplanes a part of the logistical 
support? 

General Bogart. In its broadest sense it would be; yes, sir. It 
would take everything from production right on up. Actually the 
procurement of the raw materials and that sort of thing is a part of 
the logistical support. 

However, when we talk about logistics in the service we are talking 
about the logistics system, which starts, actually, when we obtain 
the material from the production line and move it from there forward. 
There is also the question of the facilities, of course, to do that. 

Mr. Manon. There, again, I think logistical support is more 
meaningful than logistics. 

Let us assume that you have a bunch of raw recruits and you say, 
“Gentlemen, first we are going to talk about logistics and I am 
going to tell you what we are talking about.”’ 

If you were going to make a talk on logistics to them what would 
you say? 

General Bocarrt. If I were talking to a bunch of recruits on that 
subject, sir, I would tell them that logistics is supply and maintenance 
and transportation and installations. That is all I would refer to 
with them, because that would be the part that they would see 
actually operating; drawing their clothing, living in the barracks, 
eating at the mess, and being hauled around the base or from post to 
post in transportation. Those would be the logistical things that 
would be directly affecting their daily lives. 
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Mr. Manon. Would it be all right for a soldier who is in some of 
these support activities, when he goes home and is asked about his 
duties, to say, “‘Well, I am amie in logistics.”’ 

General Bocarr. Surely. That is right. He could say, “I am jy 
the logistical end of the Air Force,” and he probably would. 

Mr. Manon. He probably would be in the logistical end of the Aj 
Force, but he probably would not say he was in logistics. 

General Bocart. I do not know. I have heard them say it, sir 

Actually, we do have an Air Logistics Force over in Europe. The 
people in that headquarters are certainly in logistics and not supply 
or maintenance or transportation or in the air installations setup. 
All of these things comprise logistical support. 

General CaLtuanan. Mr. Chairman, could I give you a definition? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General CALLAHAN. This is a Stoopnagle definition, which is that, 
“Logistics is the stuff which if you do not have it the war will not rm 
as well as if.”’ 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, we do have an official Depart- 
ment of Defense definition of logistics which it might be well to insert 
in the record. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be well to insert it in the record. 

General Bogart. I should like to insert the official definition. I do 
not have the exact language with me here, but I would like to put it 
in the record if that is all right with you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Logistics: In its most comprehensive sense, concerns those aspects of military 
operations which deal with: (1) design and development, acquisition, storage, 
movement, distribution, maintenance, evacuation and disposition of materiel; 
(2) movement, evacuation and hospitalization of personnel; (3) acquisition or 
construction, maintenance, operation, and disposition of facilities; and (4) acquisi- 
tion or furnishing of services. It comprises both planning, including determination 
of requirements, and implementation 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a breakdown as to the Air Force budget 
with respect to logistical and nonlogistical funds? 

General Boaart. No, sir; not as such. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give any? 

General Bocarr. Only this particular program is entitled “Logisti- 
cal Support” because it is the Air Force-wide operation of the depot 
system and certain other things such as transportation, which are Air 

orce-wide. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General Hewitt, with your state- 
ment. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are pleased to 
have the opportunity to present the highlights of maintenance en- 
gineering in the United States Air Force. We feel that such a presenta- 
tion is timely; first, because the function of maintenance is frequently 
misunderstood and, secondly, because trends and concepts in mainte- 
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nance engineering are undergoing major changes. Our functions are 
inherently dynamic as is the equipment we maintain. 


Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “dynamic”? You say: 


Our functions are inherently dynamic as is the equipment we maintain. 


General Hewirt. As we relate that to the equipment we maintain, 
there are changes and advancements and technological progress in 
the equipment we maintain, which require us to be just as alert to 
the change in requirements in maintaining that equipment. The 
manner in which we maintained an airplane 10 years ago is possibly 
not at all the way we should maintain a new airplane. The types 
of people we need today are completely different. At one time all 
we needed, when I was a crew chief, was a pair of pliers and piece 
of wire and a few things like that. Today we have to have very 
expensive test equipment. We have to have electronics experts and 
a great number of specialists. 

This changes every day, sir. It is not just a gradual change. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Hewirr. Our presentation will cover the maintenance 
mission, maintenance functional organization, magnitude of mainte- 
nance, current trends, operating policies, and specific depot mainte- 
nance engineering practices. In addition, I will touch briefly on 
those plans that we have on the drawing board now, which will tend 
to improve our maintenance procedures and management. 


MAINTENANCE MISSION 


Our mission is to maintain all Air Force materiel in a maximum 


state of operational readiness and dependability to support Air Force 
plans and operations. 


EQUIPMENT REQUIRING MAINTENANCE 


To give some idea of what we are responsible for in terms of equip- 
ment; we have in the Air Force, excluding Reserve and National 
Guard, approximately 23,000 aircraft, 119,000 aircraft engines, 
260,000 major communications systems, approximately 300 GCA 
systems and 185,000 units of motorized equipment. These are, how- 
ever, only major categories of the equipment that we have to work on 
and do not include the hundreds of thousands of accessory items. In 
addition to the above there is the responsibility for Air Reserve, 
National Guard, and CAP aircraft. 


THE MAINTENANCE SYSTEM 


_ In terms of functional organization it is important to point out that, 
in general, we utilize three echelons of maintenance. Organizational 
maintenance is performed by the squadrons of a wing. This con- 
sists of such work as flight line servicing, preflight inspection, post- 
flight. inspection, and component replacement. In field maintenance 
performed at wing level we enter into shop-type maintenance, which is 
capable of test, calibration, and minor repair of accessories, sheet 
metal and machine-shop work. Depot level is that maintenance 
Which exceeds the capability of the operating organization. This 
Work consists of complete aircraft or component overhaul and major 
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modification, and is performed by the air materiel areas or commerei| 
industry. These then are the three echelons of maintenance: organ. 
izational maintenance, field level maintenance, and depot maintenance. 


MAINTENANCE RESOURCES 


Maintenance requirements are rapidly increasing. At the presen; 
time 37 percent of the airmen in the Air Force are directly engaged iy 
maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. It is very interesting to observe, at this time whe 
electronics comes to the fore, that 37 percent of your airmen personne 
are engaged in maintenance. If we had in addition to that the pe. 
centage of the civilian personnel of the Air Force—there are some. 
thing over 350,000 civilians in the Air Force, maybe—who are in 
maintenance, we would have an even more meaningiul figure. 

Major Hetser. In the depot system, which includes the functions 
of supply, transportation, procurement, and maintenance, approx: 
mately 33 percent of the civilian employees are engaged in the depot 
level maintenance function. Considering those civilian personne 
employed in depot-level maintenance operations, and adding those 
civilian personnel employed in organizational and field maintenance 
functions, it is estimated that approximately 25 percent of the total 
Air Force civilian personnel are engaged in the maintenance program, 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General Hewitt. 


MAINTENANCE TRENDS 


General Hewirr. It is not difficult to understand the “why?” in 
this growth of maintenance. We have plotted new production versis 
maintenance requirements; what it shows, is that essentially we have 
bought our 137 wing equipment during the 1953, 1954, and 1955 
period. Our production eventually drops in prime manufacturer 
plants to the point where we will primarily be working on new modes 
and replacement for aircraft that are dropping out of the inventory 
due to obsolescence or attrition. 

Mr. Manon. I observed yesterday that you were seeking to relate 
airirame weight to some of your requirements. Is that done in this 
field? 

General Hewirr. Yesterday, sir, we related airframe cost. The 
cost of inventory was related to the modification requirements. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know whether it would mean anything, but 
you could, if you wanted to, figure out the maintenance cost in relation 
to the weight of the aircraft; that is, so far as maintenance of aircraft 
is concerned. I do not know whether it would be very meaningiil 
or not. 

General Hewirr. Not in all cases, sir. The weight is not always 
the determining factor. Our flying-hour and horsepower have been 
little bit more meaningful. That is the closest approach we have been 
able to use so far. 

Mr. Manon. That is the best guide line you can figure out on this’ 

General Hewitt. That has been our best so far, sir. We have 
tried many methods, but the flying-hour and horsepower factors have 
been the most meaningful so far. 
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The maintenance program correspondingly goes up very drastically 
in the 1955, 1956, and 1957 period. It is just like buying automobiles, 
when you first get the automobile the maintenance requirements are 
not high but increase with usage and age. Likewise, when you have 
an increasing inventory and fly that inventory you generate main- 
tenance which will go on up steadily according to the quantity of 
aircraft, age and amount of usage. 


INCREASING COMPLEXITY 


Other things enter into the reasoning as to why maintenance is 
increasing. We have shown here a comparison chart, using fighters, 
bombers, and cargo aircraft, indicating the growing complexity of the 
equipment we are utilizing. We have expressed this complexity in 
maintenance man-hours required per hour of flight at organizational 
and field level. You will note that even in current jet equipment we 
have increased from about 21 man-hours per hour of flight on the 
F-80 up to approximately 46 on the F-86D. In other words just 
about double. 

Mr. Manon. Is that because of the increased complexity of the 
aircraft? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir; that is the point I was trying to make, 


If we drop back to the F-—51, a first line fighter in World War IT and 
initially in Korea, we will find that the man-hour requirement per 
hour of flight was 13.7. On bomber aircraft, our B-29’s presently 
require only 49 hours per hour of flight whereas the B-47 requires 


62 man-hours per hour of flight. Cargo aircraft have increased less 
in complexity, but again, the trend is definitely upward against the 
overall increase in maintenance requirements. This does not truly 
represent the problem. It represents the average man-hours only. 
The real problem is the requirement for increased skills to perform 
the task. 


MAINTENANCE GOAL 


[ would like now to consider a point that I feel needs emphasis in 
considering the overall maintenance program. If we agree that the 
job in the Air Force is keeping airplanes in the air, it is well then to 
take a look at what we consider to be the operational life cycle of an 
airplane. This chart has a horizon bar on it to point out the fact that 
aircraft are ‘‘in-commission”’ or “‘flyable’ for a certain period of time 
and then they go below the horizon and are being maintained. Today 
this bar approximates our current status. It indicates that we have 
a large portion of our inventory out of action. This factor is of 
paramount importance. War today could be instantaneous and 
without warning. Our capability could be measured by only those 
aircraft immediately operational. The job in maintenance is to 
lower this horizon bar as far as possible. With every 10 percent that 
we can push this horizon bar down we effectively make an additional 
10 percent worth of equipment available for operational requirements. 
Or if you look at it from the standpoint of the aircraft inventory by 
410 percent improvement of “in commission” status we can Increase 
the combat effectiveness of the Air Force by approximately 1,800 
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aircraft. This picture then is very important in what we are tryin 
to do from the maintenance engineering standpoint. aa 

Mr. Manon. As I look at that chart, it would appear that only 
slightly more than percent of your aircraft are operational at ; 
given moment. 

General Hewirt. Sir, I would request that that figure not go o 
the record. It is classified. That is true, however. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. When we develop something interesting it is ofte 
off the record. 

General Bogart. I think that is a percentage, sir, that should not 
be in the record. That is a very significant figure. 

Mr. Manon. You do not want to put on the record the percentage 
of planes operational and the percentage of planes undergoing main. 
tenance at a given moment. The figures you present and the charts 
you show are interesting. It does seem to me that a larger percentage 
of Air Force aircraft should be operational at a given moment. 


TIME LOST BY AIRCRAFT RECEIVING MAINTENANCE 


When you speak of planes undergoing maintenance are you going 
to go into that in your statement later? If not, I would like to know 
what you can give us with respect to whether or not they are under. 
going major maintenance or minor maintenance, and how long the 
average plane is out of operational status by reason of the requirement 
for maintenance. Do you see the point? 

General Hewirrt. Yes, sir. That would, of course, vary with the 
different types of airplanes. We would have to get that specific 
information for you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you do that? 

General Hewirrt. Yes, sir. 

(The following was submitted:) 

Aircraft out for maintenance at any one time includes those aircraft awaiting 
parts, inactive because of periodic inspections, minor and major modification, 
major and minor maintenance, and malfunction. Considering the operation- 
maintenance cycle which we discussed previously, an average aircraft will require 
9.6 hours for maintenance out of every 24 hours. In other words the average 
aircraft is available for operations 14.4 hours out of each 24 hour period. 

Of the total number of aircraft out for maintenance at any one time, approvi- 
mately 74 percent are undergoing field- and organizational-level maintenance, and 
26 percent are undergoing depot-level maintenance. Field- and organizational 
level maintenance includes the functions of periodic inspections, minor modifica- 
tion, and minor repair. The majority of those aircraft out for field and organiza- 
tional maintenance can be made available for combat in a minimum of time. 

Depot-level maintenance includes the performance of IRAN, major repair, and 
major modification. Aircraft undergoing depot-level maintenance require at 
average flow time of 60 calendar days for the year in which the aircraft are sche¢- 
uled. The flow time varies from 7 days for some aircraft to 90 days for others, 
thus the average is a general estimate. 


Mr. Manon. A lot of automobiles are on the market and in the 
possession of the American public. Perhaps every few weeks, depen¢- 
ing upon the mileage driven, the car has to be greased, or has to have 
& very minor maintenance item. Of course, you have to provide fuel 
for it, but you do not consider an airplane in a maintenance state 
when you are just putting fuel in it, do you? 
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General Hewitt. We do not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Just off-the-cuff I would say that the average auto- 
mobile is in a state of maintenance less than 10 percent of the time. 
Would you agree with that? 

General Hewirt. Yes, I think that is correct, sir. 

| would like to mention that this does not include the aircraft that 
are out for their post-flight and preflight inspection, sir. There is a 
lot of work done every day, such as refueling and minor repair and 
some lubrication, which does not count in this figure. I grant you 
that the average vehicle is out much less, sir; but it is also a much less 
complex item, a bx does not have as far to fall as these aircraft if 
something fails. ou have a flat tire you can call the Triple A and 
they will come to nick youup. The inspection requirements are much 
greater for the airborne vehicle. 

Mr. Manon. There is all the difference in the world between an 
automobile and an airplane, I will grant that; but I was just using that 
as a basis for a comparison. 


REDUCTION OF MAINTENANCE TIME 


We claim and stoutly maintain that we have saved hundreds of 
millions of dollars by shortening the pipe line. In other words, we 
are getting the engine more quickly to the place it is required. We 
fly the engine over there so that we will not have such a long pipeline 
which will go by slower transportation. 

It seems to me that if we could reduce the time of the planes in 
maintenance drastically we might reduce your requirements for air- 


planes. Airplanes are so tremendously expensive it seems to me this 
might be a field where by an acceleration of a program of maintenance 
we might save a lot of money. What would you say about that? 

General Hewitt. We agree with you, and essentially I have 
intended to state just that, sir. We have a very fertile field to work 
in. By trying to find methods and means to reduce this out-of- 
commission rate we feel certain we can increase the effectiveness of 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that the top side of the Air Force 
should give very serious consideration to the possibility of more 
dynamic activity in this field, General. 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think about that, General Bogart, as 
budget officer? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the fields with which 
the high command in the Air Force is very much concerned. The 
object “of the whole maintenance effort is to reduce the time out of 
service by any means that we can in this particular field. There is no 
question about it; it is a vital point. 

This question of availability of skills that General Hobson referred 
to is about, I should say, 90 percent in the maintenance area, sir. We 
are at the ‘present time taking some very extraordinary measures to 
make up for shortages of skills as they develop, and to provide the 
field level maintenance which is required to reduce this time out of 
commission. 
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AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Manon. What is the inventory cost of our aircraft? We have 
had that figure, several times, I believe. 

Colonel Drcu. It is approximately $11 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPERIENCE OF PRIVATE AIRLINES WITH MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Deane. Mr, Chairman, I am concerned about the number of 
Air Force planes that are in the status of undergoing maintenance. 
It occurs to me that the private airlines are in business to make 
money, and I should like to know how many planes they can afford 
to keep undergoing maintenance at any one time. Is the Air Force 
in a position to draw on the commerc ‘ial airlines for studies on their 
maintenance problems, if they have not already done so? 

General Hewirr. We have done so, sir. We have learned a great 
deal. We have copied many of their methods. We have had teams 
out to the major airlines; American Airlines, United Air Lines, and 
other airlines, for several years. 

Their type of maintenance and operations, sir, works very well, 
particularly with application to such aircraft as MATS flies, the 
cargo-type or the scheduled-type aircraft, and to a somewhat lesser 
degree, on your combat or tactical-type aircraft. 

T can assure vou, sir, that we are exploring every field in commercial 
industry to learn as much as we can about better methods. 

I would like to add, with regard to your question of recognition in 
the Air Force of the maintenance responsibility and importance, 
having been in this field for a long time, I can state without question 
that in the very highest echelons of the Air Force there is a greater 
recognition of the importance of maintenance now than there ever 
has been, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There ought to be, because the planes are so much 
more expensive. 

General Hewirr. Of course, getting the people to do that work 
and retaining those skills, sir, is the No. 1 thing in improving our 
in-commission status. 

Mr. Deane. That is a point which I imagine the commercial field 
has an advantage over you on, because of their salary ranges. 

General Hewitt. They get the men we train, sir. I have been ip 
many of these places myself, and if you will go over to these places 
you will find that almost without exception the mechanics, workers 
and technicians were trained by us. ‘Where did you get your 
training?” “The Air Foree.” Or sometimes, “The Navy.” 

Those people are almost exclusively trained by us. Of course, they 
get better salaries and have better living conditions, and that is where 
a lot of those people are, of course. 


COMPARATIVE PAY OF CIVILIAN AIRLINE AND MILITARY MAINTENANCE 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be interesting if you could give a 
comparable figure—and I stress the word “‘comparable’’—as between 
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the maintenance pay of personnel in civilian operations and in the 
military operations. J think you would have some basis for judgment 
there. : 

(The information may be found on p. 987.) 


RATIO OF MAINTENANCE TIME TO FLYING TIME OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. In response to Mr. Deane’s questior I think you might 
beable, without too much difficulty, because of your constant contacts 
with commercial aviation, to give us an estimate of the approximate 
period of time the average commercial aircraft is undergoing mainte- 
nance, and the relative period of time when the average commercial 
aircraft is Operational. 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that their problems are different, but 
there is some similarity. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


The latest estimate for a typical commercial airline reflecting both time 
operational and time nonoperational due to maintenance within a 24-hour period is: 

a) DC-—4—4.32 maintenance hours required to sustain 6 to 7 flying hours. 

b) DC-6—4.63 maintenance hours required to sustain 8 to 10 flying hours. 

c) B-3877 (Stratocruiser)—5.1 maintenance hours required to sustain 4.15 to 
5.18 flying hours. 

In comparison, it is estimated that an average Air Force aircraft will require 
4.6 hours for maintenance out of each 24 hours. However, it is pointed out that 
Air Force aircraft will require more time for maintenance because these aircraft 
are primarily gun platforms. A large portion of the time is required for mainte- 
nance of the aircraft components such as the fire control, bombing, and radar 
navigation systems which are not of course installed in commercial passenger 
and cargo aircraft. 

In those cases such as the Military Air Transport Service where the Air Force 
perates equipment comparable to that used by the airlines, there are manv 
factors which makes it difficult to draw a true statistical comparison. We must 
consider the points of similarity and the differences 

Ray ee of equipment, the airlines normally operate 10 hours a day while 

* Force must gear its utilization to attaining a training standard during 
peacetime which will insure a full capability in the case of emergency. In com- 
paring the DC-—4 shown above with its military counterpart, the C—54, the 
Military Air Transport Service shows a daily utilization of 3.8 hours during 1954. 
In the case of the Air Force C-—97 which compares with the commercial B—377, a 
daily utilization of 3.5 hours is shown by the Military Air Transport Service 
ln both of these cases, the daily Air Force maintenance average of 9.6 hours 
required for maintenance would be applicable. 

Consideration must he given to these important points of dissimilarity. The 
tirlines are an industrial type of operation, using only a few models of relatively 
proven aircraft; while the Air Force in a long-range development process employs 
hany complex models which are quite often in the experimental stage. The Air 
I ree must meet an ever changing tactical and strategic requirement for day-to- 
day operational airlift. At the same time, a large part of their capability must 
ve devoted to training and the retention of a reserve capability for any emergency. 


SIMILARITIES IN COMMERCIAL AND AIR FORCE MAINTENANCE 


Mr, Deane. With regard to that point, the overhauling of the 
engine is more or less identical, is it not? 

General Hewirr. It is very similar, sir. Of course they have the 
reciprocating engines. They do not have the jet engines, which 
primarily make up our first line inventory. 
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Mr. Manon. However, we saw a chart yesterday which projected 
into the next 4 or 5 years, and it showed the flying hours of gasoline 
consumption or something to be about the same for the reciprocating 
and the jet; is that not right? 

General Bocart. No, sir. I think what we indicated was that our 
reciprocating engine hours and fuel consumption will stay about 
level, where it is now, whereas our jet requirement keeps on going up. 
It becomes considerably more than 50 percent, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I stand corrected. I believe it was shown that the 
consumption for the reciprocating engines of fuel would continue 
about where it has been for the last year or so. 

General Bogart. The point is, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is still a very material requirement for reciprocating engines in the 
Air Force, and that it will continue at a fairly good level for the next 
5 years, anyway. 


COMPARATIVE MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS ON JETS VERSUS 
RECIPROCATING ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. Where is your major area of trouble in the field of 
maintenance? Is that with regard to aircraft which use reciprocating 
engines or with regard to aircraft which use jet engines? 

General Hewirr. The jet, primarily, sir, because the reciprocating 
engines are essentially in our transport type of aircraft which, as | 
mentioned, are somewhat less complex. 

For instance, the B-47, sir, is not only a jet aircraft, but includes a 
mass of electronics, gear and fire-control systems. That is one of our 
most difficult fields at the moment, both from the standpoint of skills 
and expensive cest equipment, and the fact that we have little experi- 
ence with chat type of equipment, sir. 

It is just like the situation of going back to the airlines, for in 
comparing the availability rate they have with ours | think it should 
be compared to our similar aircraft, rather than our tactical-type 
aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I agree. 


PROBLEM OF KEEPING AIRCRAFT IN OPERATIONAL STATUS 


You have presented here a very discouraging picture. It has been 
developed in the hearings that when you get your first aircraft they 
have to be modernized and reworked, and different imperfections 
which you had not anticipated are found even after months of use. 
You have all manner of trouble in maintenance. The aircraft are out 
of your operational inventory very frequently during the first few 
months of their lives. Then you point out today that as they get 4 
little older, like an automobile, they have to be repaired and retro- 
fitted and all of that. 

We are spending billions of dollars to buy aircraft which are not 
available to us at a moment’s notice for utilization in training or in the 
defense of the country. 

General Hewitr. Might it not be dangerous to wait until we have 
the perfect aircraft; or should we get the very best we can, sir, with 
the very latest equipment in them, and have them in our inventory, 
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even though it is a much greater job to maintain them operational, sir, 
than to just wait until all of these things have been shaken down? 

Mr. Manon. I think perhaps there is a happy medium there. 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have worked out an FBBP—fly before you buy 
program. That was a Department of Defense action. 

' General Hewitt. I agree with' you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Apparently there has been a decision made in that 
field. I am just commenting on an unfortunate situation. You can- 
not use a very considerable portion of the airplanes at a given moment 
because they are new and they have not been properly adjusted to 
their missions. You have all manner of trouble in the early days of 
operating the aircraft. Then in the latter days of operating the air- 
craft you have to have them back in being retrofitted and for engine 
overhauls and repairs of first one kind and then another. It is a 
discouraging picture. I am not blaming anybody for it, but it is 
not a good picture. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, is that not a problem really 
which is faced by anybody who operates a lot of machinery? If you 
would take a fleet operator of trucks, he has found, over a period of 
time, that he will experience a certain percentage of trucks being out. 
He has to have a certain number of extra trucks in that fleet or extra 
tractor trailers or whatever it may be because of the maintenance 
problem. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bocartr. The same thing is true in a factory with machine 
tools. They have so much down time that they allow in their produc- 
tion schedules on the machine tools, for their ordinary maintenance. 
I do not mean for the repairs, when one of them breaks down, but 
I mean the ordinary maintenance. They do have down time they 
figure on. 

Any time you get into complex machinery you have that problem. 
It is a question of keeping that to the minimum, and that is our 
object. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but there is nothing very minimal about these 
figures presented here. 

General Bocart. No; there is not. 

General CaLLanan. Mr. Chairman, it might be well to point out 
that even with the transport type of aircraft these problems present 
themselves. The main types that our transport lines are operating 
have had these kinds of troubles in the early days; the Constellations, 
Boeing Stratocruisers, the Martin 202, and lately, the British Comet. 
They have all had these kinds of maintenance troubles that resulted 
in their being grounded and having to have modifications before they 
could be returned to service. Of course, we are crowding this matter 
a little harder than those who are in transport operations as we en- 
deavor to get greater performance out of our equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


‘IR FORCE MAINTENANCE PERFORMED BY COMMERCIAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, if I may anticipate the statement to 
be made by General Hewitt, on pages 8 and 9 the general will testify 
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as to the use of commercial facilities. In the last paragraph it js 
indicated that depot maintenance dollars spent with commercial 
industry rose from 19 percent in 1953 to 42 percent in 1955, and that 
in the 1955 contract business the total is approximately $231 million, 

Geveral Hewirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. That is in addition to your own maintenance? 

General Hewrrr. That is correct, sir.’ That is the percentage of 
this amount we are requesting for depot maintenance, sir, which will 
be accomplished by industry as opposed to our own depots. 

Mr. Deane. That is included in the maintenance diagram on the 
chart? 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deans. What type of maintenance do they perform? Is it 
mainly engine maintenance? 

General Hewrrr. I will explain that, too, sir. It is not all engine 
maintenance, however, some engine maintenance is provided. 

Usually we contract out the common types on which they already 
have the production line and the know-how. It is the lower-power 
type of reciprocating engines, the trainers and aircraft which have a 
commercial counterpart, as well as office equipment and other equip- 
ment, sir, for which there is a commercial know-how and a known 
workload. 

Mr. Deane. Have you studied it to the point that you can deter- 
mine whether or not you could call on commercial industry to do this 
job at an equal or lesser cost and keep more planes in the air? 

General Hrewirr. Yes, sir; we have. We have put out the things 
commercial industry has a capability of doing, which we have found 
out to date. We are gradually moving along on it, sir. 

For instance, this year we will place some jet engines on contract 
to commercial maintenance contractors. As we determine that 
there is a commerical capability we move along with more advanced 
equipment. 

We still adhere to the basic policy, sir, of doing the type work in 
our own depots which is inherently complex, and usually in support 
of our first-line fighter aircraft. That is the type of work we try to 
do in our own depots. That is the day-to-day modifications and that 
sort of thing. 

For instance, in our depots we have a flexibility to change the 
workload overnight and to change the job that has to be done. In 
the commerical operation, the commerical operator who is bidding on 
a contract has to be given a fixed workload he can look forward to for 
a year, to see exactly what he is going to do. Otherwise he would 
not know what kind of a price to give us or anything else. For 
instance, on jet overhaul prior to this contract which we let this year 
there was no commercial maintenance contractor overhaul capability 
in the United States, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You could easily develop it if you wanted to and if 
you thought it was in the best interest of the defense of the country. 

General Hewrrr. Y es, sir. There were a few contracts that the 
prime manufacturer has had right along, to develop the know-how 
on his own engines, such as Allison and General Electric. They have 
overhauled some engines for us in the initial stages, so that they could 
at the same time know what was going wrong “with their engines, to 
determine the mechanical deficiencies. 





Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TIME LOST IN MAINTENANCE 


Colonel Decu. Mr. Chairman, may I make one statement in clari- 
fication of a portion of this problem. 

Those aircraft that are out of commission are partly out for major 
modification, which has been indicated. This will be reduced, in view 
of the Air Force policy of flight testing prior to purchase of inventory 
quantities. 

Another portion of the aircraft are, of course, out in the organization 
for what we call periodic maintenance or unscheduled maintenance. 
Different from the airline operation, the Air Force is given a flying 
program. For instance, on a B-47 the number of hours that the 
aircraft is scheduled to fly during that month might be 50. We are 
actually limited as to how much we fly. If our flight time were 
unlimited there would be a greater need to reduce the number of 
aircraft hours in maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. Your point is that the relatively large number of 
aircraft in the state of maintenance at any given time is not as signifi- 
cant in reality as it appears to be on the surface. 

Colonel Decu. In comparison with airline operation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, from the standpoint of being able to fight 
a war on short notice and to continue the tempo that would begin 
when the war started that situation would not apply. 

Colonel Decu. No, sir. As General Bogart pointed out, some of 


these airplanes could be put back into readiness at an early time. 
Mr. Deane. In the event of emergency what would be the differ- 
ence, off the record? 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Deane. Proceed with your statement, General Hewitt. 


Depot MAINTENANCE 


General Hrewirr. Depot maintenance consists of three types of 
work: (1) Scheduled maintenance, that is, the ‘inspection and repair 
as necessary”? program; (2) major modifications such as installing a 
new piece of radar gear in a fighter aircraft; or (3) what we call area 
support work which can be accomplished either in a depot or in the 
field by mobile teams. Area support is the type of work which exceeds 
the capability of an operational unit. An example of this could be 
extensive work required on a crashed aircraft at a base, or a safety-of- 
flight modification such as reinforcement of wing spars. 

You will recall from the trend chart showing production and main- 
tenance requirements, the problems we face in accomplishment of 
this depot workload. Until recent years we attempted to construct 
the brick and mortar required to do the entire depot maintenance 
requirement. Since then we have changed our concepts on how this 
can best be accomplished. 

On this particular chart let the percentage bar indicate our total 
depot maintenance requirements for any given program, be it 120 
wings or 137. We plan that our depots shall be operated on a single- 
shift 40-hours-per-week basis and that the workload which exceeds 
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this depot single shift capability be accomplished by industry. Our 
wartime planning then, since we are operating in single shift gear, 
provides for the assumption of this workload ia our depots through 
changing to a multishift basis. We will, however, continue to com- 
mercially contract for-equipment such as trainer aircraft, trainer 
engines, cargo aircraft, and cargo engines to industry sources who are 
not specifically earmarked in the mobilization planning to go back 
to new production. 

Prime manufacturers, of course, will go back to manufacturing 
new items for the Air Force and our plans in maintenance engineering 
must consider wartime requirements. 


VOLUME OF MAINTENANCE PERFORMED BY COMMERCIAL INDUSTRY 


As a matter of statistical information, in 1952 approximately 19 
percent of our depot maintenance dollars were spent with commercial 
industry. In 1953 this increased to about 24 percent, and in 1954 to 
over 30 percent, and in 1955 to approximately 42 percent. 

I might add at this point, sir, that this percentage does not neces- 
sarily apply in true proportion to the percentage of the workload, in 
that in our depot operation we do not have to cost every year the cost 
of the initial installation; and we do not have to pay for certain fixed 
overhead in our depots, whereas in commercial industry we do have to 
amortize their cost. 

The maintenance dollars we spend commercially, sir, are actually 
somewhat greater than they are in our depots, so that if we do spend 
42 percent of our dollars commercially that might represent, say, 35 
percent of our depot workload. It is not a true percentage so far as 
the proportion of the work is concerned because it costs us a few more 
dollars commercially than it does just paying people to work in a 
depot which has already been paid for. 

In terms of actual dollars, our 1955 contract business approximates 
$231 million. 

MAINTENANCE MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


As. examples of our maintenance management practices I have listed 
certain selected projects that have already been accomplished to 
indicate their impact on the maintenance engineering business. 
Industry participation, or contract maintenance, extended life of 
accessories, improved repair practices, engine overhaul improvements, 
and work measurement, and standard cost accounting are the more 
outstanding ones. 

USE OF COMMERCIAL FACILITIES 


The first item, use of commercial facilities acts to keep military 
construction at a minimum. Al]though we do not plan on building 
extensive brick and mortar facilities to do the job on a single-shift 
basis we do, however, construct to keep pace with current moderniza- 
tion of the Air Force. For example, we might have to construct an 
electronic repair building to provide a single-shift-depot capability 
for a new fire-control system in a first-line fighter. 

The plan likewise provides a workload to level the dip in the pro- 
duction cycle that we saw in the comparison chart, which is an im- 
portant incentive to retaining our vital industry. In the case of 
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prime manufacturers, where we feed work back to them, this provides 
an excellent opportunity for the manufacturer to look over the product 
he designs and see where the faults are and to build corrective design 
back into his product. 

The manufacturer is also responsible for compiling the Jist of spares 
required on delivered equipment and as there is no experience with 
the product in the early stages, his list is necessarily a best guess. As 
a result of some of the early failures he is now able to rapidly revise 
these estimates. 

Being also responsible for writing overhaul instructions on their 
products the manufacturer can formulate and revise these instructions 
by actual overhaul experience. ° 

‘Items which have a commercial counterpart are contracted to com- 
merical maintenance activities. Examples would be trainer air- 
craft, trainer engines, light and medium cargo aircraft and engines, 
commercial vehicles, office appliances, and so forth. We actually deal 
with all levels of industry from the small Civil Aeronautics Authority 
licensed shop of only a few people to the prime manufacturing plants 
employing thousands of personnel. 


AIRCRAFT REPAIR 


Another maintenance practice which is now an accepted standard 
isan improved method of scheduling aircraft repair. Our old method 
which we referred to as DIR or, disassembly, inspection, and repair, 
was designed to produce relatively new aircraft. It required extensive 
work and time. We took it almost completely apart, repaired and 
then reassembled it. Since it was on an ‘“‘as required’’ basis from the 
standpoint of work, it posed difficulties ia scheduling and control. 

Our new method is termed “IRAN,” inspect and repair as necessary, 
which provides for scheduling on a calendar basis. We have classified 
our aircraft as 2-year aircraft or 3-year aircraft, meaning that once 
every 2 or 3 years we bring it into a depot or contractor plant for a 
complete inspection. For instance, since cargo aircraft are on a 3- 
year basis, we bring in one-third of the inventory each year and instead 
of disassembling them completely we give them a very good inspection, 
do whatever work is necessary to keep them going until the next cycle, 
perform outstanding modifications, and return them to service. The 
repair work is limited to what inspection dictates is actually required. 
No two aircraft after service are in identical condition. The IRAN 
plan has been in effect for approximately 1% years. It has proven very 
elective from the standpoint of economy. Since the planning is on a 
calendar basis rather than a maximum flying-hours procedure, it pro- 
vides valid planning information both for the using command and the 
overhaul facilities. 


RECONDITIONING AND MODIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


We are frequently asked why it is necessary to bring an aircraft in 
80 early in its life and run it through depot facilities. 

Early in the life of an aircraft, while the depot reconditioning require- 
ments may be comparatively light, it has extensive modification 
requirements. When we talk about depot maintenance we actually 
ave two objectives, first to give the operating units a safe aircraft 
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for them to use until the next cycle; secondly, in the struggle for aij 
superiority we must keep the tactical aircraft modified to optimun 
effectiveness. 

““BENCHCHECK’”’ 


Another of our current projects in maintenance improvement js 
called Operation Benchcheck. Operation Benchcheck is a procedure 
which provides for extensive screening of reparables at the lowes 
possible level, thus to preclude shipment of these reparables back 
to depot fac ilities when they can be repaired locally. Reparables are 
run through calibration and functional tests and separated into sery- 
iceable, those that can be returned to service.through minor repair, 
those which should be immediately condemned. 

In our depot system, by screening approximately 12) million repre- 
sentative items, we found that 11 percent of these items were actually 
serviceable, 10 percent required minor repair, 66 percent overhaul, 
and 13 percent of them should have been condemned at the source. 

In a representative 1,352,499 items at base level we found that 25 
percent were actually serviceable, 35 percent could be returned to 
service through minor repair, only 34 percent required overhaul, and 
6 percent were condemned on the spot as being beyond economical 
repair. 

Since we are not sending all of these items back to the depot, we 
have less handling and shipping requirements, we can maintain lower 
inventories, and we do not overcrowd our repair facilities. This pro- 
gram has proved so successful that it is now a directed operation 
throughout the Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. How long has that been in operation, General? 

General Hewitt. It started about 2 years ago, sir; it has been in 
direct operation now for less than a year. We have doubled the useful 
life, as these numbers will indicate. 


ACCESSORY TIME 


Another project in being is the extension of accessory times. Lack- 
ing actuarial computations the Air Force at one time tended to estab- 
lish arbitrary limits on how long a particular accessory could remain 
in service. These were in many cases educated guesses and aur 
conservative. Through studying life-insurance methods of life cal 
culation applied to aircraft accessories, we have now come up with 
means of more accurately predicting failure and life expectancy of 
accessories. 

Some examples of life expectancy that have been extended are 
B-47 items, and we have doubled the useful life. 

Propellers on the C-118, the DC-6 counterpart, we at one time 
changed at 2,000 hours; by our new procedures we have extended the 
time to 4,000 hours. This extended time is important for obvious 
reasons. If we get twice the life out of given items, then we need only 
half of the repair facilities and only half of that number of components 
in the pipeline. 

I might add, in relation to your question, Mr. Deane, as to what 
we are copying from commercial industries and the airlines, that we 
can attribute this as something that we learned from the airlines, si. 

A few years ago we found out that the airlines were safely operating 
many of ‘their accessories and components much longer than we wert, 
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and we immediately adopted their methods. We have, as I have 
shown you by these few examples, greatly extended the life expectancy. 

Our economies there, of course, are quite obvious. I think we were 
alittle too conservative for along time. We did not have an actuarial 
method of arriving at it, and the tendency of the technician was 
always too conservative, but the airlines had the incentive, of course, 
of making money, and they were not quite so conservative. 

Related reductions in handling, transportation, packing, shipping, 
and inventories are obvious. 


MINOR REPAIR 


Another important project. that we have pushed during the last 
few years in the Air Force has been the minor repair of jet aircraft 
engines in the field. That was, again, a case where in the early days 
in regard to the jet engine we were extremely cautious and worried 
about it, 

In the case of jet aircraft engines we have adopted a base level 
repair program that has been paying off very well. The initial con- 
cept on jet-engine maintenance was that jet engines were too com- 
plicated for anyone at base level to repair if the repair required separa- 
tion of the main case, or removal of a major component. Hence, every 
time the engine was removed it was sent back to depot fac ‘ilities for 
repair. Experience proved, however, that by providing certain 
limited facilities at base level there was a lot of work that omid be 
accomplished in the field. For example, replacement of rotor and 
stator blades in the compressor section of the engine. While these 
items are delicately balanced, we found that by “changi ng opposite 
blades in sets, the original balance of a compressor could be main- 
tained. This project has resulted in more available inventories, 
reduced requirements for transportation, storage, and so forth. Re- 
sults show substantial increases in running time between major 
overhaul of jet engines. 

In the chart we have portrayed 1 year’s actual experience of time 
between overhaul of 3 typical engine models. Inc omputing the figures 
all models and series of any one type engine were included. The red 
bar portrays the flying hours 8 prior to overhaul for those engines which 
had not received a minor repair. The blue bar represents the hours 
on those engines which had received one or more minor repairs prior 
to depot overhaul. Comparison shows an overall 50-percent increase 
in time between overhaul for engines which have been minor repaired 
in the field during their operating life. 

This program, incidentally, has been in effect for some time. We 
put it into the field approximately 4 years ago on a trial basis, and it is 
now a full-scale operation throughout the Air Force. It was only 
put in, concurrently with our ability to procure some of the additional 
test equipment, and test cells which were needed to do the work in the 
field, and it is now most fully implemented. 


CONTROL 


Control of money and manpower is another area that has been given 
extensive thought. As an example of this type of control, we ‘have 
installed a project which includes work measurement, cost accounting, 
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and production control at one of our depots on the west coast, Sacra. 
mento specifically. It has also been about 60 percent installed 
throughout our other depots and should be fully implemented py 
January 1956. In anticipation of reduced man-hour requirements of 
10 percent due to increased efficiency in this area, we have already 
taken a reduction of over $40 million in our 1956 budget. The 
maintenance engineering operation requires that we must adopt good 
business practices in doing ovr job and effecting economies. Work 
measurement and aden cost are two practices that have currently 
been adopted toward this end. ; 

Again, I would like to mention that we have been taking lessons from 
industry, and we had an industrial firm, initially, to work out and 
install this work-measurement program. for us, sir—a firm of industrial 
management consultants. 

Personnel continues to be the No. 1 problem in the Air Force, 
Personnel turnover, particularly in the electronics area, leaves us 
standing very short on skilled requirements versus skills available. 
Anything that improves the stability of personnel in the Air Force 
makes our mission easier. Also, our management methods must insure 
that we are making the best possible usage of the personnel we have. 

We must keep pace with our changing operational and strategic 
concepts. This includes development of new maintenance procedures, 
personnel and equipment requirements and modification of existing 
equipment. 

In advancing to a more efficient maintenance operation those com- 
mercial maintenance practices which are applicable to Air Force 
operation are being evaluated and included as rapidly as possible. 

The design of equipment which will facilitate maintenance is a 
program of great importance to us. The degree to which aircraft can 
be namected’ and repaired, without an undue loss of time to remove 
large units or sections for access to other units, determines to a great 
extent the “out of commission” time and effective utilization of 
the limited technical personnel resources. 


SUMMARY 


In summary we have presented the maintenance-engineering 
requirements as they pertain to our growing and complex Air Force. 
Our maintenance mission being to support the weapons required and 
to maintain them ready for any emergency in the greatest quantity 
possible with the maximum degree of operational effectiveness. 

We have taken a look at the levels of maintenance required and 
at management practices. We have pointed out some examples 0! 
improvements in procedures and management. 

It has been our goal to outline those constantly changing mainte: 
nance requirements which demand increased personnel manning and 
specific skills as well as to portray the mounting maintenance problems 
which attend the increased complexity of our growing Air Force. 

That is the end of my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. : 

Mr. Manon. Well, that is a very sober and interesting commentary 
on one of the never-ending problems of the Air Force. Like the poor, 
we will have this problem with us as long as we have an Air Force, 
but the problem is to do the job efficiently as possible, with a minimum 
of money and manpower. 

General Hewirt. That is right. 
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PROPORTION OF AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY FAULTY 
MAINTENANCE AND MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. This, to some extent, could be classified as a life and 
death problem, because poor maintenance can and does lead to 
air crashes and death. 

General Hewitt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Poor maintenance can lead to loss of manpower and 
loss of expensive equipment. 

It would be interesting to know what your records show with respect 
to the responsibility of maintenance and materiel for air crashes and 
deaths in air crashes. 

General Callahan, during this hearing, has from time to time made 
reference to air crashes, which are a day-to-day occurrence in the oper- 
ations of the Air Force, and I wonder what your statistical data show 
with respect to the responsibility of poor maintenance and faulty 
material for these crashes. 

Do you have any information along that line? 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir; we have that specifically, sir, but I do 
not have it with me. However, we can provide you with that 
information. 

We have statistical information on that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It seems most pertinent at this time. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hewrrt. It is in the magnitude of 5 to 6 percent where 
maintenance errors are responsible for the crashes. 

Mr. Manon. That is the information which I wanted. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. That is not specific, sir, but the 
resultant cause of maintenance error usually prevails in about 5 
percent to, perhaps, not more than 8 percent of the causes and 25 to 
30 percent because of materiel failure. 

Mr. Manon. You mean that in the area of well in excess of 60 
percent of all aircraft crashes and fatalities are precipitated by factors 
other than materiel defects and maintenance? 

General Hewirr. That is correct, sir. The pilot error is still the 
highest factor; the human error. 

Mr. Manon. If it is not a materiel or maintenance error, and maybe 
they are all the same thing, in a way, then it almost has to be a pilot 
error; does it not? 

General Hewirr. Well, it can be supervisory errors; it can be the 
control tower, or it can be communications breakdowns, and things 
like that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; that is right. 

Will you give us the best figures which you can at this point with 
respect to this matter? 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know how the figure runs over the 
period of the past 4 or 5 years, as to faulty materiel or material, and 
poor maintenance, having to do with crashes. 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested may be found on pp. 1059 and 1150.) 

Mr. Manon. Are the accidents which are accountable to mainte- 
hanee and materiel deficiency on the increase, or on the decrease? 

General Hewitt. They have been slightly on the decrease; sir. 
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AWARENESS OF MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL OF THE IMPORTANCE of 
THEIR WORK 


Mr. Manon. In the first paragraph of your statement you said 
“our functions are literally dynamic, as is the equipment we main- 
tain.” 

I want to make a little reference to this word “dynamic.” Are you 
able to inspire the people who work in maintenance with the necessity 
for accuracy of performance by reason of the fact that the lives of the 
people in these airplanes are to some extent in the hands of these 
maintenance people? 

General Hewirrt. Yes, sir; that is done through our echelons of 
command, starting with the schooling, sir. I think you will find, in 
contacting some of these people, an extreme awareness of that. | 
have seen crew cheifs who practically cried if something happened 
to an airplane. The people who directly work on airplanes are very 
conscious of their responsibility in this area, sir. It is one of the 
areas of the greatest consciousness, I think, that you could find in the 
Air Force. If you were to talk to some of these crew chiefs, and 
personnel who put the aircraft in the air, you would find they are 
very conscious of their responsibilities, sir; that is, the people whom 
we can retain. 

Mr. Manon. When you get in one of these commercial or military 
aircraft and start somewhere and, maybe, the weather gets a little 
rough, you certainly are inclined to give a little thought to whether 
or not the airplane is in a proper state of maintenance. 

I think you might agree with me on that. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. The crew is at the mercy of the 
maintenance personnel. 

Mr. Manon. You think that, generally speaking, these mainte- 
nance people whose lives are not determined by a flight of the air- 
craft, because they will not be in them, instead of day-dreaming and 
talking about what happened the night or the day before, are really on 
their toes in this business? 

General Hewirt. I do, sir, speaking of the whole. Of course, there 
is always the exception, and there is always the Joe Blow who never 
seems to have much sense in anything, but talking of the crew chiefs 
and the line mechanics, as a whole, sir, I think they never lose sight 
of their great responsibility to the crews who are flying the aircraft. 
I think that that consciousness is at a very, very high degree, it is o! 
a very high order. I am positive of that, sir. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF MAINTENANCE CREW CHIEF 


Mr. Manon. What is a crew chief? Is he the man who has the 
responsibility for the mechanical operation of a given aircraft? 

General Hewirr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many aircraft are under one crew chief? 

General Hewirr. One crew chief’s duties pertain to one airplane, 
sir, be it a fighter or a larger aircraft, and he feels responsible for that 
airplane being in perfect mechanical condition, so that the pilot who 
gets in it can safely fly his mission and return, and believe me, he 
anxiously awaits the pilot’s return. 
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Mr. Manon. If by any reason of a maintenance error, which might 
be in some cases wholly inexcusable and there is serious trouble with 
an aircraft, what happens to the crew chief, or the mechanic who is 
responsible? 

General Hewitrr. Well, it depends upon the degree of the error, 
sir; whether it is flagrant or carelessness or otherwise, but there are 
methods of taking action, sir. Of course, it would reflect on his 
future promotion, his career and his present grade, which he might 
lose as a result of that. 

Mr. Manon. Have you known of instances where people have been 
demoted and lost their grade, and have been severely disciplined, and 
so on? 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. For instance, a crew chief might forget 
and leave the gas cap of an airplane off, or something like that, sir, 
and he has to realize that there will be some punishment. of some 
sort as a result of endangering the life of the crew and the property 
of the Air Force? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 


COMPARATIVE PAY OF CIVILIAN AIRLINE AND AIR FORCE MECHANICS 


Mr. Deane. General, I would be interested in your getting into 
the record, if not now—revise your statement— information to this 
extent: You indicated that you were constantly faced with a com- 
petitive situation involving the fact that many of your mechanics 
were going into the commercial field; is that right? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drang. They go, I suppose, with the idea that they are going 
to make more money; is that generally true? 

General Hewirr. Generally it is true; yes, sir, and they feel that 
they have more freedom of action, and can have more iamily life, 
and not be faced with frequent changes of station and things of that 
nature, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Have you made any study indicating a comparable 
income so far as the men who have leit you and gone into civilian 
employment is concerned? 

General Hewirr. I would like. to ask General Bogart a question 
off the record, if I could, on that, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. What I am driving at is that you indicated this 
situation was one of your serious problems. 

General Hewirrt. It certainly is, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. It would seem to me that it would be good for the 
record at this point, since it has been brought up, to indicate the income 
of the Air Force crew chief, or mechanics, taking into consideration 
what is furnished them, and all the other items of income which 
accrue to the airmen, and then what he receives when he goes into 
private industry. 

In private industry he receives a certain wage, less the usual 
deductions. What I am trying to determine for the record, is informa- 
tion as to why they should stay with the Air Force. <A very careful 
analysis of this income in the service, would, I think, be helpful for 
the Congress and public to read. 

General Hewirr. General Bogart, could you answer that question? 
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General Bogart. I think, Mr. Deane, that we will be able to 
provide such statistics. I am not entirely sure, but we will attempt 
to provide that complete analysis for the record. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


CoMPARATIVE Pay oF CIVILIAN AIRLINE AND MILITARY MECHANIC 


The comparative pay of civilian airline and military mechanic is as indicated 
below. 

For civilian airline mechanics the pay rate utilized provides for an individual 
entering his third year of service. The pay is typical of the hourly rate negotiated 
with the International Association of Machiniets who are union representatives 
dealing with the majority of the domestic airlines. Based upon employment of 
40 hours weekly for a full year, the annual salary of this civilian mechanic would 
be: $2.33 per hour times 2,080 hours per year equals $4,846.40 per year. Over- 
time pay, when applicable, is paid at double the basic rate. 

The average military pay rate (pay scale in effect March 31, 1955) utilized for 
comparison is that of an airman, first class, assigned to an air transport squadron, 
He is in his third or fourth year of service, married, and receives the following 
annual pay and allowances: 


Pay and longevity $1, 559. 40 
Quarters allowance 925. 2 
Subsistence 


1 Under new pay scale effective Apr. 1, 1955, Public Law 20,84th Cong., this total will be $3,083.50. 


Listed below are some of the benefits (specifics and intangibles) with a compari- 
son indicated as to those available to the civilian and military mechanic, 
respectively: 


Civilian Military 
mechanic mechanic 


. Overtime pay 
. Holiday pay 
. Shift premium pay 
. Unemployment pay 
Employer’s social-security contributions 
. Government life-insurance contributions 
. Pension plan 
. Vacation pay 
. Sick leave pay 
. Procurement of uniforms 
. Maintenance of uniforms or clothing allowance_. 
. Commissary and post-exchange privileges 
3. Medical and dental treatment 
. Provisioning of special clothing 
. Free transportation for dependents 
. Transfer expenses 


DOONAN PWN 


1 For permanent change of station only. 


EFFORTS OF COMMERCIAL AIRLINES TO RECRUIT MILITARY MAINTENANCE 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Dezang. Is there any evidence of raiding of your people by our 
commercial operations, and their sending in their personnel people to 
recruit your people? 

General Hewitt. No, sir. However, I have known of isolated 
instances there, sir. 

Mr. Deans. Who do they shoot for? 

General Hewirr. They shoot for the better men, of course, and 
of course the people who have perhaps become sergeants, and staff 
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srgeants, and so forth, in their period of enlistment. Of course, 
there is a great demand for electronics people at the present, not only 
with the airlines, but with related industries. The electronics people 
have a very fertile field in which they can roam around. 

Mr. Deane. Has the top command of the Air Force advised with 
private industry on the problems that they face, and the need for 
cooperation ? 

General Hewitt. I believe so, sir. 


FACILITIES FOR MAINTENANCE, AND STABILITY OF FORCE 


Mr. Deane. Does your statement indicate the areas where you 
direct these planes for maintenance? I am now speaking about the 
geographic areas. 

General Hewirr. You wish to know where they are located, sir? 

General Bogart. Mr. Deane, the depot system is exactly the 
same as the supply depot system, as was pointed out in General Dau’s 
presentation, and his maps and charts would show the locations. 

If you will recall, there were 8 air materiel areas, and 15 depots, 
and those air materiel areas have depots with both supply and mainte- 
nance facilities. 

General Hewirr. We have them both at the same place, but of 
course & lot of their work is interrelated. 

Mr. Deane. Is your personnel frequently shifted? 

General Hewirr. In the depots? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

General Hewirr. That is a quite stable force, sir. We do not 
have a very high attrition rate in our depots. That is one reason why 
it is civilianized, because there is a constant workload at a specific 
place, and it lends itself to civilian employee utilization. 

Mr. Deanr. General Hewitt, you indicate a real grasp of the sub- 
ject, and I am very grateful for your statement. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Manon. You have a very large figure here under this pro- 
gram, and of course you have methods and techniques which you use 
in figuring it out, some of which are somewhat sound and none of 
which, of course, are perfect, and I am sure you would be the first one 
to agree to that. 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What figure did you come up with under this program 
about which we are talking? What was your original calculation on 
your requirement? The present requirement is $1,215 million in 
iscal 1956 for program 430, and that is what we have before us. 

General Hewitt. I would like for General Bogart to pinpoint the 
answer, but my portion of that $1,215 million, sir, is approximately 
$586 million, and that is what I am speaking of. The gross require- 
ment for this project area is approximately $601 million, including 
515 million in reimbursable requirements. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to handle about $601 million? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mauon. While you are carrying the ball, let us let you talk 
and let us restrict the question to the $601 million, or approximately 
so, that you are directly undertaking to justify. 

Now, will you answer the question? 

General Hewirr. The figure that we came up with before yw 
arrived at this figure, you mean? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

General Hewitt. We have stated that we took about a 10-percen 
reduction in our depot operations, sir, based on efficiencies which we 
hope to obtain from the work measurement and work product pr. 
gram. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean when you say “we took’’? 

General Hewrrt. In our calculation, sir, before submitting it to 
the Bureau 

Mr. Manon. You figured up what you thought you needed? 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then, you took 10 percent off, and that was the figure 
which you submitted to the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Hewirt. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You did it because you thought by a little closer 
application to the task at hand you would be able to achieve certain 
economies and you took a 10-percent cut? 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would be perfectly logical, of course, for the Con- 
gress to say that this business of maintenance and operations is in goo 
hands, and that you have presented to us a figure here and we believe 
that out of approximately $601 million we can take off 10 percent or 
20 percent, and probably get an even better performance than we 
would get otherwise. Would that be too illogical? 

General Hewrrt. Well, sir, I think that it would. 

We would perhaps be getting by with it, but the condition of our 
aircraft at the end of that year would certainly not be what we desire 
it to be, in spite of any further effort we made. 

We doubt if we could take an additional 10 percent cut, and still 
maintain the equipment in the effective condition which we should, 
and again, that materiel factor which introduces itself into aircraft 
accidents might possibly be scraping a little too close, and cause 
them to go up. 

Mr. Manon. Well, now, you view with jaundiced eye our taking 
10-percent cut, but you took a 10-percent cut, and you seemed to 
think that was all right. 

General Hewirrt. No, sir; we studied the situation very carefully, 
and with all respect to the chairman and his committee members, we 
were much closer to the situation, sir; we understand the operations; 
we see the day-to-day operations, and we thought we could take an 
educated, calculated risk there, in the interest of economy. 

Mr. Manon. Your reduction is ‘educated and calculated,” but 
ours would be ‘‘irresponsible and capricious’’? 

General Hewirr. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to imply that. 

Mr. Manon. You seem to operate here on many different pro- 
cedures in order to develop your requirements. After applying 
IBM machines, and other techniques, charts, tables, maps, and 
graphs, you add it all up and then you just shut your eyes and took 
off 10 percent. 
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Was not that just an arbitrary figure? 

General Hewitt. No, sir; we did not shut our eyes. 

Mr. Manon. Was it not more or less equivalent to that? Why 
did you not take off 9 percent, or 11 percent, or 13 percent, or 7 
percent? 

Where did you get that figure of 10 percent? 

General Hewrrr. Of course, in any reduction like that, sir, you have 
to make certain assumptions, and maybe, 10 percent does sound like 
a very round figure, sir. I might, if the chairman so permits, ask 
Colonel Breehl, who does an awful lot of computing work in this 
program—the bird- dogging and the footwork—in order to come up 
with these figures, to more definitively tell the committee how we 
arrived at 10 percent, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, in just a moment he can, and that would be 
well. 


REVIEW OF ORIGINAL ESTIMATE BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND BUDGET 
BUREAU 


Did the Air Force Headquarters, Washington, and the Department 
of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget approve and send to Con- 
gress the figure which you yourself arrived at for maintenance and 
operations, insofar as you are justifying the figure here? 

General Hewitt. It was reviewed very carefully, and some adjust- 
ments were made, sir, but I would have to refer to records in order to 
tell you just where the adjustments were made. 

Mr. Manon. Were the adjustments made upward or downward? 
Were they within the request, or did they decrease the overall, or 
increase the overall? 

What is the picture? You can refer to anything you wish, and, 
maybe, Colonel Breehl can be of assistance. 

General Hewitt. I would like to have Colonel Breehl answer that, 
if | may, because he has worked this thing through all of the agencies. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Breehl. 

Colonel Breen. I would like to point out, sir, that in constru*ting 
a budget, the problem is relatively simple. You take your past 
experience, and apply it to a requirement, and arrive at a figure which 
you think the job is going to cost. In doing that, we call upon the 
various Air Staff agencies, and the Department of Defense agencies, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, to assist us. 

The figure which you have before you has gone through many 
processes. We are taking something that we know to be true for a 
certain period of time, and projecting it out into a future period of 
time, and the process of doing that involves the consideration of all of 
these agencies. 

So, any figure which we start with, or have in the middle or the end, 
is a product of sifting and sifting in order to get the very best figure 
that we possible can bring to you here. The figure which we have in 
front of you is the best that we know that will be needed to perform 
depot maintenance in the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe you have answered the question as 
to what revisions your figure sustained after it left you. That is the 
point I am trying to get at. 


59565-—55——_ 63 
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Colonel BrrEHL. Well, let me say that the figure never leaves ys. 
Any figure that we start with, or have at any one period never leayes 
us. We carry it through, and are here today with that figure. The 
process of the adjustment of those figures is a group effort in total, 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the budget people higher up, or the 
Secretary of Defense, or the Bureau of the Budget under the Presi- 
dent, did not do anything to your figure? 

Colonel Brerui. Let me say it this way, sir: 

There have been adjustments, but they ‘have been mutual adjust- 
ments. We have points of agreement and points of disagreement. 
but those have been resolved before we came here to you today. 

Mr. Manon. I think you are doing a good job of not answering my 
question. Do you see what I am driving at? Can you answer it? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I bring up a thought that arose before 
our full Defense Subcommittee when Mr. McNeil was before the 
committee. I asked him for a budget calendar indicating how a 
budget flows through the Defense Establishment, and then I tried to 
determine to what extent the Bureau of the Budget really had anything 
to do with this defense budget. 

Mr. MeNeil stated that there were three men who remained at the 
Pentagon all the time. Is that correct? 

Colonel Brernu. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. And, that they work there all the time, and the 
question which came to my mind at that time, and which is present 
now, is: to what extent does the Bureau of the Budget really have 
anything to do, other than to accept more or less w hat the Defense 
Establishment bri ings up as their figures? 

Mr. Manon. The Bureau of the Budget has drastically reduced the 
Defense Department request on many occasions in the past, but | 
cannot quite get from this witness what has happened in this case. 

Colonel Brernut. Sir, I can only speak for what I know, and we 
work very closely with the people that you are speaking about, in 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Deparmtent of Defense. 

Again, when you get into certain questionable areas, there are 
points of agreement and points of disagreement. We have one side, 
and they have the other. The problem is to resolve those points 
to agreement on both sides, and that is truly the process that we have 
gue through in the matitenence area in ome to arrive at the present 

ure. 

a. Manon. General Bogart, can you clarify this situation? 


REDUCTION OF ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, I think I can clarify this point 
a little bit: 

Actually, as nearly as I can recall now, it was about $652 million 
in September when we started our reviews. In other words, that was 
the initial computation on this. We run in the Air Force our Budget 
Advisory Committee reviews in which we call all of the witnesses, 
exactly as you do here, and we go through a very intensive review 0! 
each of these figures, and we say “well, this looks too high,”’ or “can 
you say you have considered this, or have you considered that.’ 

They then go back and recompute. 
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Our analysts work with the people during these reviews, and we 
finally come up with what we think is a better figure. It may in some 
cases be higher, and it may be lower. There have been several in- 
stances where the review process has brought forth a higher figure 
than we originally started with, but in most cases it is down. 

Then, as soon as we have finished that process, and prepared our 
presentation for the Department of Defense—this year it went to the 
Department of Defense on the 4th of October—the Department of 
Defense staff, which is smaller than ours, together with the repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of the Budget, sit continuously in review of 
these figures in very great detail. As Colonel Breehl points out, both 
our analysts and our operators sit with them, and go through the 
figures, item by item, and the same thing happens, and they argue 
about every little item and finally we come up with the figure which 
the Department of Defense recommends formally to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

During the course of the reviews by the Department of Defense 
staff, as you said, Mr. Deane, these Bureau of the Budget people sit 
in and while there are only three who live there or work with us, there 
actually are more members of the staff of the Bureau of the Budget 
who work in these reviews. 

Then it goes over to the Bureau of the Budget. The people in 
charge of those particular areas are, for example, Mr. Howard Huen, 
the Air Force man, and Mr. Veatch, who has the entire Department of 
Jefense responsibility in the Bureau of the Budget. There is reserved 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget the right to make any 
revisions at all. 

In other words, they have not at that point approved these figures 
which the Secretary of Defense has signed as his recommendation to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Now, then, the figures receive a final review in the Bureau of the 
Budget, but on an overall basis, and if any changes are made at that 
time, they go back down to the staff again to work out any modifica- 
tions or distributions of funds that have to be made, and the end 
result is the President’s budget, the figures which we present here. 

As I said, during the course of those detailed reviews which take 
place over a period beginning in August, and going until the end of 
December, these figures are modified probably several times, in some 
instances down and in some instances up, but in most instances down. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have information at your fingertips as to how 
these figures were modified? 

General Bogart. This particular project, sir, 431, I cannot tell 
you the various stages it went through. 

As I say, the first figure that I had which was presented to us was 
$652 million. 

Mr. Manon. What is the figure now? 

General Bocartr. The figure now is direct requirements of $586 
million, 

Mr. Manon. That would indicate to me that the general here 
thought that the $652 million was approximately the amount of 
money he wanted, and that they put the pressure on him in the 
Department of Defense or in the Bureau of the Budget, and cut it 
down to this figure, and I was trying to get the picture. 
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General Bocart. One of the reasons as to why this figure came 
down that in the original computation there had been no factor 
applied to take care of this management improvement program which 
was showing such great results out at Sacramento, and we had just 
begun to get those results during the course of the review. 

Also, as I pointed out, in some other areas we had certain changes 
in mobilization plans which affected most of our computations. Qp 
that, I do not think there was any direct application to this project, 
but those changes did affect many of the projects and we were able 
to reduce a lot of them on the basis of a changed operational require. 
ment. 

That is the way it goes on. We button this.thing up when it goes 
into the President’s budget, and that is the figure, then, we have to 
put in these books, and bring to the Congress. 

Mr. Manon. This figure is one which was set at the budget level, 
and not set by the top people in maintenance? 

General Bocart. Well, that is right, technically, sir. 

Technically, you are right, and this is the budget figure which was 
approved. It was not the original figure requested by the mainte- 
nance people, but the maintenance people said, ‘‘We can get by with 
this figure this year.”’ 

Mr. Manon. Well, that is the information which I have been want- 
ing. I suppose, Colonel Breehl, you missed the point as to what | 
was trying to get at. 

I realize that you must meet with these people, and that you try to 
reach a meeting of the minds, and that there is some giving and taking 
in the conferences from time to time over a period of weeks, but | 
was trying to get at how much your original tentative estirnate had 
been reduced, and I] think I have gotten that figure, and that is about 
$100 million. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir, about $70 million in this case in this 
project. 

May I rake one other point, sir, while we are on this subject of the 
budget cycle? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

General Bocart. We sent out our call for estimates for the fiscal 
1957 budget on the 15th of January, and the requirements for the 
detailed request for the fiscal 1957 budget are being computed in the 
field right now. 

At the Air Materiel Command, for example, they are working out 
their maintenance requirements, and those will have to be in to us 
by the 15th of July in order that we can get our staff reviews made, 
and be ready for our formal reviews which start at the end of August. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hewitt, this is a very-interesting item, and I think you have 
done a very good job of presenting it. 

Mr. Davis? 


DETERMINATION OF LIFE EXPECTANCY OF ACCESSORIES 


Mr. Davis. I was interested in your statement, General Hewitt, 
as it applied to the application of life insurance methods which are 
applied to aircraft accessories. 
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| wish you would tell me a little bit more about that, as to how you 
go about making your applications? 

Can you give us an example of the use of those methods, in arriving 
at your life expectancy of an accessory? 

General Hewirr. Basically, Mr. Davis, it is statistical, and an ac- 
tuarial method of determining what the life expectancy is based on. 
The life expectancy is based upon precedent. There is a report each 
time an accessory is removed, and you extend the times removed of 
these items, and a statistical report is made as to the time at which 
they were removed, as well as the numbers of failures which have 
occurred on items which have not reached this period of operating 
expectancy, and then you come out with your average expectancy. 

[ am not an accountant, and I cannot go fully into our actuarial 
methods, but basically that is what it is. 

Every item that is removed is reported statistically with the time of 
removal, and the operating hours since it was installed. 

[ think Colonel Dech has been working with this actuarial method 
of computation, and it probably could be explained in a little greater 
detail by him than by me. 

Colonel Decu. Would you care for a slightly more detailed explana- 
tion, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I would. 

Colonel Drecn. It is far easier to diagram that than it is to try to 
explain it. In the past, we used to take a time failure rate, and that 
gave us the curve, on, for instance, the J-47. When it first started 
out, I think we only got 12 hours out of our engines, and then as we 
got more usage on it, “these plots went up over a period of years, and 
we knew that the curve was going up, but we never knew how far. 
So, we could never project at what level we should plan on that engine 
remaining in service. So, using the actuarial system that they used 
in life insurance—and I think they actually got it from Mutual of 
Omaha, because it started out with the Strategic Air Command—in 
addition to this curve, they developed another plot. This curve is 
based upon hours per failure, and they drew another failure rate curve 
which came down from this side like this [indicating], and which gave 
them a line plot that would possibly never be attained, but in some 
period in time would be very closely approached. 

Using these two plots, it gave them a view and they could then say 
“7 or 8 years out in the future this is what your time on that engine 
will probably be.” Instead of a single projection, it gives us the two 
lines which in turn gives us a definite fix. 

Mr. Davis. When your life expectancy table shows that these 
accessories are dead, the Air Force assumes they are dead; is that 
right? 

Colonel Decu. Well, not exactly. 

Mr. Davis. The Air Force then proceeds to replace them arbi- 
trarily? 

Colonel Decu. The Air Force proceeds to overhaul them at that 
point, and this is the length of time which they will remain in service 
prior to overhaul. 

General Hewrrr. We want to catch them before they are dead, sir, 
you see, 


Colonel Decu. We want to catch them before they actually fail. 
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Mr. Davis. I cannot put my finger on it now, but there was another 
discussion along that similar line, and I believe it was with respect 
to the C-119. 

General Hewitrr. The C-118, which is the counterpart of the 
Douglas DC-6, where we extended the propeller time from 2,000 
hours to 4,000 hours. 


IRAN PROGRAM FOR RECONDITIONING OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Davis. The thing which I had in mind was something which 
gave me an impression that you had changed from a number of hours’ 
standard for replacement to a period of time. 

General Hewirr. You are probably referring, sir, to our present 
program for the reconditioning of aircraft, which we call IRAN, 
inspection and repair as necessary. 

Prior to a few years ago, we had time limitations at which aircraft 
would be brought in for overhaul, such as 2,000 hours, 4,000 hours, 
5,000 hours, and so forth. That was all right to a certain extent, but 
it created difficult programing problems. We could never accurately 
predict when these aircraft were going to reach that time, based on 
flying-hour programs for different years, and strategic and emergency 
considerations. So, they would bunch up on us, and it made our pro- 
graming very difficult, and made our depot workload very difficult. 

Knowing that an aircraft depreciates with calendar year time just 
as well as it depreciates with flying time, we have now found that by 
bringing them in by calendar dates we can have an even flow through 
the system, sir, and never have them all bunched up on us. There- 
fore, we can keep the workload at a level. 

There is a time relationship as, for instance, in the surface controls 
on the plane. For instance, it deteriorates with time; it does not 
deteriorate with usage. The synthetic packing and seals in an air- 
plane deteriorate with time, and they do not deteriorate with usage 
particularly. Overall, we have found the time cycle to be very 
superior to the old method of flying time. However, on a component 
that is different. You can take a generator, for instance, which is 
being used, and the operational time is the major factor, rather than 
its age. 

Under our old concept of overhaul, we would replace all the control 
surfaces, all the generators, and all the starters, whereas now we 
bring it in calendarwise, but we do not change every component 
calendarwise. 

If there is a generator on there which has only run 3 hours of its 
assigned 1,000 hours, we do not have that generator changed when 
we bring it in by the calendar method. So, it gives us a much more 
economical operation there. We use out the life expectancy of each 
component, instead of pulling them off when they bring the aircraft 
in for a complete overhaul. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL FACILITIES PROVIDES MOBILIZATION BASE 


Mr. Davis. I was very much impressed with your presentation on 
the use of commercial facilities instead of using your own mainte- 
nance only to the extent of one standard shift at the present time. 
That gives you a built-in mobilization base right there; does it not? 
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General Hewitr. That is right, sir; out of the 168 hours a week 
available, we are only using 40 hours, sir, which gives us a mobilization 
base to resort to immediately. It also would take up the slack in 
the loss of certain facilities which we are using overseas now in order 
to repair locally some of our requirements. 

Of course, some of the commercial sources we have now would dry 
up as far as maintenance is concerned in the event of mobilization. 
They would go to new production. We think that is a sound basis 
for operating our depots. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all I have on the general questioning. 
We will be going through the individual projects this afternoon, [ 
presume. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

We will resume our hearing at 2 o’clock. 


Fripay, Marcu 18, 1955. 
Depot MAINTENANCE 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. A. G. HEWITT, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEER- 
ING, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

COL. KEITH W. DECH, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DEVELOPMENT GROUP, 
DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 

LT. COL. JOHN W. BREEHL, CHIEF, BUDGET OFFICE, PROGRAMS 
DEVELOPMENT GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGI- 
NEERING 

VIRGIL STICKA, ASSISTANT FOR BUDGET, DIRECTORATE OF 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

PETER PASTE, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

H. O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
will resume our hearing. 

We are going to talk specifically at this time, J believe, about 
project 431, depot maintenance, for which you are requesting the tidy 
sum of $586,283,000. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING AIRCRAFT IN OPERATING CONDITION 


General Hewirr. Mr. Chairman, before we get into the detailed 
justifications, with your permission I should like to bring up for the 
record this matter of the in and out-of-commission rate of the Air 
Force aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hewirr. If I left any impression this morning that we are 
not very concerned with that factor, sir, | would like to correct that 
impression. It is a matter of extreme concern to us, Mr. Chairnian. 

Mr. Manon. You have not mentioned anything, General Hewitt, 
to us, where you did not appear to be concerned about it. I got no 
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impression whatever that the Air Force was not concerned about this 
question of out-of-service aircraft. 

General Hewirr. Thank you, sir. I had some thought perhaps 
we might not have left that impression, and it is a matter of extreme 
concern, sir. 

In the present-day warfare, the actual aircraft on the line ready to 
go are the ones which are certain to be most valuable. Also, when 
we consider the unit cost of these aircraft the matter of utilization 
and being in commission is, again, of increasing concern. 

I can assure you by both command and directive of every deserip- 
tion all the way down the echelons and the servicing organizations we 
are trying to stress that and put emphasis on it and make everyone 
realize that we cannot live with a low in-commission rate, even 
though the flying-hour program may be restricted by funds or 
otherwise. We cannot say, ‘“‘Well, if our flying-hour program visual- 
izes 50 hours a month on a certain aircraft we do not need to keep 
them all in commission to do that.”’ That is not our concept at all, 
sir. We recognize that we must have the maximum number in con- 
mission at all times to do the job. 

Mr. Manon. I now believe I understand the matter which you have 
have in mind. There was an impression left with me, ‘Well, so what? 
The aircraft are in commission for a sufficient length of time and we 
can do our training.”’ 

But the overall impression was that you considered this matter as a 
matter of very grave concern to the Air Force. I did get that softening 
or ameliorating impression from the testimony, near the end. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are trying to rebut that implication? 

General Hewirt. That is right, sir. Just because we have enough 
aircraft to accomplish the training program, sir, does not mean that we 
are satisfied, if that is less than the maximum number of aircraft we 
can have in a state of readiness and effectiveness at all times, and we 
are striving toward that end, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I applaud that attitude. Thank you very much. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we have 
had a rather thorough discussion of program 430 this morning in its 
overall implications I would suggest that we go immediately to project 
431, depot maintenance, and dispense with our program statement. | 
believe that it is clear to the members of the committee what is covered 
in this program. 

If we may, I should like to proceed directly to the consideration of 
the detailed requirements for project 431, which is depot maintenance 
itself. 

Mr. Manon. You may do so. 

General Bocarr. Our principal witness in this area, Mr. Chairman, 
is Col. Keith W. Dech, who is chief of the programs development group 
of the directorate of maintenance engineering in the Office of the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Materiel, Headquarters, ‘United States Air Force. 
He has a prepared statement on this project. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point appropriate 
pages from the justifications. 
(The information is as follows: ) 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROJEcT 431, DEpor MAINTENANCE 


Program 430, logistical support: 
Fstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956- ; sevele_coes CSRS eee 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_ _- : 541, 833, 000 
Actual obligations, fiseal year 1954 ‘ . 491, 719, 081 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to depot level maintenance on a 
worldwide basis of aircraft, related aircraft equipment, and other equipment in 
support of the Air Force mission, including depot level maintenance expenses of 
the Air Force Reserve. Provision is further made in this budget project for 
depot level maintenance support of the Army Field Forces and the Army National 
Guard which is provided on a nonreimbursable basis in accordance with joint 
agreements made between the Departments of the Air Force and the Army. 
In addition, there is included in this estimate as a requirement for the first time, 
a request for $535,000 to provide for depot level maintenance support of the Air 
Force aircraft on loan to the Civil Air Patrol. 

Depot maintenance is defined as that level of maintenance performed on Air 
Force equipment requiring major overhaul, repair, or complete rebuild of parts, 
assemblies, subassemblies, and end items. The manufacture of parts, modifica- 
tion, testing, and reclamation is included when not otherwise provided. This 
level of maintenance is performed by Air Force depots and commercial contractors. 

Air Force depot maintenance facilities are operated on a 1 shift, 40-hours per 
week basis within the limitations imposed by efficient and economical utilization. 
Exceptions are made only in cases of emergency workloads, contractual or facility 
limitations, specific situations necessitating multiple shift operation (such as 
engine tests) or where necessary to reduce repair flowtime to preclude excessive 
out-of-commission time of equipment. Application of these exceptions is tempo- 
rary in nature and does not obviate the necessity for normal operation within the 
basic policy. Overtime is held toa minimum. In scheduling depot maintenance 
into Air Force depots, preference is given to those work projects which will con- 
tribute most to a full technical capability in the event of a national emergency. 

Workloads in excess of the depot maintenance capacity are contracted to 
industry. In contracting workloads to industry, it is Air Force policy to place 
emphasis on the following: 

(a) The use of prime manufacturers when their continued availability is 
considered essential to the defense of the United States. 

(b) The use of commercial maintenance contractors to supplement accomplish- 
ment of depot maintenance of items generally having commercial counterparts, 
such as boats, office equipment and aircraft and aircraft engines common to the 
Air Force and to commercial airlines. 

(c) Utilization of prime manufacturers for accomplishment of analytical 
contracts when considered advantageous to the Air Force. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Method of computation 


Requirements are computed on the basis of established Air Force programs 
applied to tested computation formulae, utilizing experience factors based upon 
actual operational records. The Air Force programs utilized in the computation 
of this estimate are the projected aircraft inventory, flying hour program, and 
the vehiele storage program. The application of these program elements, together 
with other applicable data, is outlined in the discussion of requirements computa- 
tions in the sections that follow. 

In certain specific areas of this estimate, approximately 30 percent of the total 
fund requirement and as indicated in succeeding pages, weighted flving hours are 
utilized as a factoring device in the computation procedure. Flying hours are 
converted to weighted flying hours by applving the flying hour programm for each 
specific type, model, and series of aircraft to be flown during the budget vear to 
the power rating generated by the engines of each aircraft. The total of these 
weighted flving hours is then applied to the experience factors, developed from 
detailed cost records, in computing the estimate. This methodology has been 
utilized by the Air Force is its budget presentations over a period of years. The 
process has been continuously tested over this period, and continuing tests demon- 
strate a high degree of correlation between weighted flying hours and workload 
accomplishment. 
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Weighted flying hours are used te give effect to the differences in the size, power 
and complexity of the many types and models of aircraft. This point is easily 
seen when a comparison is made between a 10-engine B-36 bomber and a one 
engine liaison-type aircraft. Though each aircraft may be programed a likp 
number of flying hours, service support costs for the B-36 are much greater thay 
they are for the liaison type aircraft because of the inereased size, power, and com. 
plexity of the aircraft. 

In the development of estimates that follow, direct man-hour experience and 
indirect labor factors derived from fiscal year 1954 experience records were utilized, 
Adjustments have been made to experience data in many of these areas in order 
to take maximum advantage of the increased technical ability and experience of 
depot personnel as well as anticipated improvements in management and operating 
techniques. 


Summary of requirements 


The following tabulation provides a comparative distribution of the total depot 
maintenance requirement by major category of expense: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954, actual | 1955, estimate | 1956, estimate 


(a) Aircraft maintenance $200, 275, 032 | $228, 565,000 | $252, 418, 00 
(6) Aircraft engine maintenance 67, 548, 491 91, 136, 000 105, 997, 000 
(c) Aircraft and aircraft engine accessory maintenance 92, 677,899 | 104, 230, 000 111, 933, 00 
(d) Electronics and communications equipment maintenance. 26, 914, 836 31, 322, 000 35, 557, 000 
(e) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance , 435, 72 22, 695, 000 19, 162, 000 
(f) Other equipment and materiel maintenance ; 38, 308, 000 37, 086, 000 
(9g) Storage of aircraft , 690, 4, 219, 000 8, 951, 000 
(hk) Storage of vehicles and other equipment... seal 10, 241, 000 6, 279, 00 
(i) Maintenance overhead 19, 748, 249 22, 850, 000 24, 364, 000 


+ 806,400,813 | 553, 506, 00 | 601, 747, 00 








Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Dech. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Decu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project provides for depot-level maintenance on a worldwide 
basis of all equipment including aircraft, aircraft engines and accesso- 
ries, electronic and communications equipment, ground powered and 
marine equipment, and other equipment for which the Air Force has 
maintenance responsibility. This estimate is based on Au Force 
programs which describe the projected worldwide activity of major 
equipment during this period. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE DEFINED 


Depot maintenance is defined as that level of maintenance per- 
formed on Air Force equipment requiring major overhaul, repair or 
complete rebuild of parts, assemblies, subassemblies, and end items. 
Depot maintenance is performed on equipment which is damaged or 
worn to such an extent that it is beyond the capability of the using 
or immediate support organizations to restore it to useful operation. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE POLICY 


The current Air Force policy governing accomplishment of depot 
maintenance provides that both Air Force depots and commercial 
industry will be utilized and the policy is stated as follows: 

(a) USAF depot maintenance facilities will be operated on a 1- 
shift, 40-hours-per-week basis within the limitations imposed by 
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efficient and economical utilization. Exceptions may be made only 
in cases Of emergency workloads, contractual or facility limitations, 
specific situations necessitating multiple-shiit operation (such as 
engine test), or where necessary “to reduce repair flow time to preclude 
excessiV e out-of-c ommission time of equipment. Applic ation of these 
exceptions, excluding specific situations such as engine test, will be 
temporary in nature and will not obviate the necessity for normal 
operation within the basic policy. Overtime will be held to a mini- 
mum. In scheduling depot maintenance into Air Force depots, 
preference will be given to those work projects which will contribute 
most to a full technical capability in the event of a national emergency 

(b) Workloads in excess of depot maintenance capacity will be 
contracted to industry. In contracting workloads to industry, 
emphasis will be placed on the following: 

(1) The use of prime manufacturers when their continued avail- 
ability is considered essential to defense of the United States. 

2) The use of commercial maintenance contractors to supplement 
accomplishment of depot maintenance of items generally having 
commercial counterparts, such as boats, office equipment, aircraft, 
and aircraft engines common to the Air Force and to commercial 
aviation. 

(c) In addition to the contractual workloads aforementioned, prime 
manufacturers will be used for accomplishment of analytical contracts 
whenever determined to be advantageous to the Air Force. 


WORKLOAD OBJECTIVES 


During fiscal year 1956 it is planned that 7,711 aircraft will be in- 
spected and repaired as necessary (IRAN). This compares with 
actual accomplishment of 4,512 aircraft in fiscal year 1954, which 
represents the initial implementation of the inspect and repair as 
necessary policy, and 7,654 aircraft planned to be accomplished in 
fiscal year 1955. It sdeih be pointed out that the portion of the 
aircraft inventory programed for IRAN’s included in this estimate, is 
more complex and more costly than that being accomplished in fiscal 
year 1955. For example, the number of B- 47 aircraft programed for 
IRAN during fiscal year 1956 is double that anticipated to be accom- 
plished in fiseal year 1955. 

Aircraft engine overhauls for fiscal year 1956 projected accomplish- 
ment is stated at 31,812 overhauls. This is compared with actual 
accomplishment of 26 ,040 engine overhauls in fiscal year 1954, and 
32,043 engine overhauls planned for accomplishment during fiscal 
year 1955. 

In other areas of this estimate specific identification of quantitative 
requirements is not indicated in view of the many thousands of 
equipment items involved, however, in terms of dollar comparison 
fiscal year 1956 for other than aircraft and engines reflects a dollar 
requirement of $243,332,000. ‘This is compared to actual obligations 
of $238,577,000 in fiscal year 1954, and $233,865,000 programed in 
fiscal year 1955. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


During fiscal year 1956 continuing efforts will be given to effecting 
improvements in management and operating techniques. Examples 
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of improvements reflecting economies in the area are the inspection and 
repair as necessary program (IRAN), our bench check program, the 
jet engine minor repair program at field level, the accessory time 
extension program, and the establishment of engineered work per. 
formance standards, as previously presented to you in much greater 
detail in our maintenance presentation. 

The justification for project 431 begins on pages 4—84 in the justi. 
fication book you have before you. 

Mr. Manon. Will you go through that page and succeeding page 
for project 431 in your own way, without reading the text presented, 
much of which will be in the record, and give us a rephrasing of your 
requirements. In other words, let us turn through the book together, 

Colonel Decu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I should like to ask one question before we do that, 


NATURE OF DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


You mentioned depot maintenance. The two words ‘depot 
maintenance”? would seem to be the short way of saying maintenance 
of depots. Of course, we understand you are not talking about the 
maintenance of depots. I note the statement you have made there. 

Is all depot maintenance performed at depots? 

Colonel Drecu. No, sir; it is not. Actually that is a contraction 
of “depot level maintenance.”’ I am sure we should start using that 
phraseology. 

Mr. Manon. In other words it should be depot level maintenance? 

Colonel Drecu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is meaningful. 

Colonel Decu. In our presentation this morning General Hewitt 
indicated we have normally three echelons or levels of maintenance: 
organizational, field and depot. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Decu. Depot-level maintenance is what we are talking 
about in project 431. 

Mr. Manon. When I think about depot maintenance I think about 
maintenance at Tinker Field or Kelly Field or Middletown or wherever 
else you have depots. That is what it would mean at first blush. 
You are talking about depot-level maintenance. What is the full 
meaning of this thing you are talking about? 

Colonel Decu. Depot-level maintenance is that maintenance ex- 
ceeding the capacity of the organizations. It is, however, accom- 
plished at many places. 

To begin with, we indicate that both our depots and commercial 
industry are used to accomplish this depot-level maintenance. It may 
be accomplished at the contractor’s plant or in one of our Air Force 
depots like Oklahoma City Air Materiel area, or we may dispatch 
depot teams or contract teams for urgent projects out to the bases to 
have them on the spot. This we call area support type work. 

Mr. Manon. If one should go to a filling station and ask somebody 
to give him a valve cap for a tire, the man at the filling station would 
be able to do that, usually. But if one had a problem of actually 
requiring a mechanic to work on the car, which would mean the car 
would have to be left for the day or maybe 2 or 3 days, that would be 
the shop-level maintenance of an automobile. 
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Colonel Drecn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If there is something of a minor nature, that can be 
accomplished in repairing the airplane at the base. What do you call 
that? 

Colonel Decu. Field maintenance; field-level maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. You call it field maintenance. 

I think of depot maintenance as being principally accomplished at 
depots, but I also think of it as maintenance that cannot be done at 
the field where the airplane is. You would have to fly the plane to 
the proper place, or at least get from the depot whatever is needed 
for its operation. You have expanded the thought a little more 
than that. 


PERCENTAGES OF DEPOT-LEVEL MAINTENANCE PERFORMED AT DEPOTS, 
AT BASES, AND AT CONTRACTORS’ PLANTS 


What percentage of this maintenance is done at the depots them- 
selves? 

Colonel Decu. When you say “percentage,’’ sir, are you thinking 
man-hourwise or of dollar investment? 

Mr. Manon. By any measurement you have. 

Colonel Decu. Of the total maintenance in the Air Force I would 
estimate about 25 percent is actually done in the depots. The rest 
of it is done by using organizations and their backup support mainte- 
nance people on location, so to speak. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of depot maintenance is done at the 
base where the maintenance is required? 

Colonel Decu. That would be very difficult to estimate. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a guess. 

Colonel Decu. I would say somewhere in the neighborhood of 10 
or 15 percent is done by people from the depots or contractor’s plants 
going out to the field. It might go as high as 20 percent. 

General Hewitt. I would feel it is a little lower. I would say not 
to exceed 10 percent. For the overall man-hours expended I doubt 
if it would exceed 10 percent. 

_ Mr. Manon. The depot level maintenance force, for work at 
installations where the maintenance is required, is in the area of 10 
percent; in your opinion? 

Colonel Decu. Approximately. 

General Hewitt. I think it would be very unlikely that it would 
exceed 10 percent. 

_Mr. Manon. At any rate it would not exceed 20 percent, the other 
figure mentioned? 

General Hewitt. That is the outside. 

Mr. Manon. We have maintenance at the depots and maintenance 
at the installation where the plane normally is kept. Where are these 
other places? You talk about backup areas and all of that, but that 
does not mean much. Where would they be? 

Colonel Decu. I do not know that I understand, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have a depot at Andrews Field? 

Colonel Decu. That is correct. 

At Andrews Field, for the MATS operation, they have various 
types of aircraft normally of cargo configuration. What we call the 
organization level maintenance is the flight-line servicing, component 
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replacement, et cetera, and that is done by the people who live righ 
down on the line with the airplane. 

When that airplane needs an engine change or a periodic inspection, 
it goes back, still on Andrews Field, to what we call the field level 
where they have a hangar or other facilities. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe they will have one of these canopies? 

Colonel Decu. That is correct, sir. Then if the airplane has been 
in service for 2 years, let us say, inasmuch as the equipment is normally 
cargo- type equipment, that in all probability would go to a contrac. 
tor’s plant, because we reserve our depots insofar as possible for the 
tactical-type equipment with the heavy electronics installations. 

Mr. Manon. What do you say you reserve the depots for? 

Colonel Decn. In determining what workloads go to contract and 


what workloads are done in our depots, as we listed in our opening 
statement: 


In scheduling depot maintenance into Air Force depots, preference will be given 
‘to those work projects which will contribute most to a full technical capability 
in the event of a national emergency. 

What we mean by that statement would be a case like the F-8§ 
aircraft. If we contract that out to industry entirely then if an 
emergency period comes along we have no capability in our depots to 
do that work. 

Mr. Manon. That is understandable. 

Colonel Drecu. That is what we mean by reserving our depots for 
immediate tactical-type support. 

Mr. Manon. We have this plane out at Andrews Field. We pull 
the engine out. That is field maintenance. 

Colonel Decu. That is field maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. Then what happens to the engine? 

Colonel Drcu. It is sent to the designated prime depot. 

Mr. Manon. It really is sent to a depot? 

Colonel Decn. It really is sent to a depot or a contractor’s plant. 

Mr. Manon. If it is a tactical plane, the engine would probably 
go to a depot? 

Colonel Drcu. If it is a jet; yes, sir, the engine would normally go 
to a depot. 

If the plane were a C—54, it would have an R2000 engine, and that 
would be done contractually. On those airline type engines, they 
have a very good capability. 

Mr. Manon. Give us some other examples of nondepot nonairbase 
maintenance. I refer to maintenance not performed at the base or at 
the depot. 

Colonel Decu. The B-47 would, perhaps, be a good example, where 
we are sending that back to commercial facilities for both maintenance 
and modification. 

Now, there is a case where a commercial activity—in fact, the prime 
manufacture ‘ularly well suited to do the job, because the 
modification to the aircraft is practically a rebuild of the pressurized 
capsule because of the requirement for incorporating the ejection 
seat for the safety of our crew personnel. There is a case where 
factory engineering is required, for factory manufacture of the parts 
necessary to go into that modification program. They do modification 
along with the required maintenance. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, the prime contractor on some items 
does the depot maintenance himself at his plant? 

Colonel Decn. That is correct, sir. 

General CaLuanan. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is a misconcep- 
tion that exists so far as Colonel Dech and you are concerned, in that, 
if | understood it correctly, the 25 percent figure is that for all mainte- 
nance performed, 25 percent of it is depot maintenance. 

Colonel Decn. That is correct. 

General CALLAHAN. The 10 percent figure is 10 percent of that 25 
percent which is depot majntenance. In other words, of the depot 
maintenance that is done 10 percent of that depot maintenance is 


: performed out on the airbases rather than in depots or at contractors’ 


lants. 

; Colonel Decu. However, it is still the depot level maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. All along I was not thinking much about anything 
but depot maintenance, and I was trying to pinpoint that as well as 
I could but apparently we have been talking about different things. 

Colonel Decu. Let us make sure we have that correct, sir. 

On our statement, as to this 10 percent factor, we mean that all 
depot level maintenance can be done in a depot or a contractor’s 
plant, and we can accomplish the depot, level maintenance even 
though we send teams out to one of the field installations to do it. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Colonel Dzcn. It still exceeds their capacity, and therefore we 
classify it as depot level maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. That is 10 percent? 

Colonel Ducu. Yes, sir, of the 25 percent indicated as depot level 


» maintenance. 


Mr. Manon. To clarify this thing, I would prefer to call it depot 
level maintenance. 

Of the depot level maintenance, what percentage is done at depots? 

Colonel Decu. About 90 percent, sir. 

General Hewirr. Excuse me. Let me clarify this, please, Mr. 
Chairman, just for a moment. 

Of all maintenance done in the Air Force, sir, approximately 25 
percent of it constitutes depot level maintenance. 

Mr. Manon, That is very interesting, I agree. 

General Hewirr. Of that 25 percent, sir, since we are talking about 
just depot level maintenance, approximately 10 percent of that is 
done at the bases by sending out either contractors or depot teams with 
equipment to do the work. About 35 percent of that depot level 
maintenance, sir, is done in contractors’ plants commercially. About 
55 percent of that is done actually in the depots. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TOTAL COST OF ALL MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. Your depot level maintenance figure is $586 million. 
That is 25 percent of all maintenance. That being 25 percent, 100 
percent of all maintenance would be approximately $2.4 billion. 

General Hewirr. It would run close to that. That would include 
pay of all the airman personnel in that, which we do not defend in 
our particular presentation. 
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Mr. Crow. Mr. Mahon, when you first posed your question ty 
Colonel Dech and he asked you whether you meant dollars or work 
you said either one. I believe the discussion has been on a work basis 

The dollars you are referring to are the $586 million provided in this 
project 431 for depot maintenance cost. However, when you relate 
the fact that at base level you are using military personnel to a much 
greater degree you cannot just go from the $586 million and projec 
it as a dollar cost for a total. I do not think we can use a dollar figure 
You have to do it on a workload basis. 

I should like to ask Colonel Dech if hg does not agree with that 
statement. 

Colonel Decu. That is entirely correct. In addition to that, we are 
talking here of depot maintenance only. You would have to get into 
modification as well if you are going to try to give the whole picture 
of our maintenance and what it consists of. There is minor modifica- 
tion and major modification which is also maintenance work. This, 
however, specifically identifies only project 431, ‘Depot level main- 
tenance.” 

Mr. Manon. The $2.4 billion figure, while not exactly represented 
in these projects, is not too far wrong? 

General Bocart. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We were going to go through these justifications on 
project 431, many of which will be inserted in the record of the 
hearings. 

The ] purpose and scope, as shown on page 4-84, is just a restatement 
of what you have already said, more or less, is it not? 


Colonel Decu. That is correct, sir. Part of our policy is reiterated 
there. 


COMPUTATION OF DEPOT MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Under part 2, our method of computation, I think it is worth while to 
note that aircraft and engine schedules are identified as item require- 
ments. However, when we get into the area of accessories, since 
there are many hundreds of thousands of ac cessories, our calculations 
are based on a weighted horsepower flying-hour, or a weighted flying- 
hour factor, which we find quite accurate in the calculation of dollar 
requirements. 


POLICY ON USE OF COMMERCIAL MAINTENANCE FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. I note on page 4-85 this statement: 


(b) The use of commercial maintenance contractors to supplement accomplish- 
ment of depot maintenance of items generally having commercial counterparts, 
such as boats, office equipment, and aircraft and aircraft engines, common to the 
Air Force and to commercial airlines. 

Colonel Decu. That is a part of the maintenance policy carrying 
over from page 4—84, sir. We say: 

Workloads in excess of the depot maintenance capacity are contracted to 
industry. 

Then we mention certain criteria that will be considered in contracting 
to industry. As you mention, (6) is one of the items. We say 
wherever we have an item that is common to commercial industry 2 
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well as to the Air Force, we will give priority, you might say, in con- 
tracting those to industry, because it is not something on which we 
have to retain a full-time capability. 


VotuME OF ALL Types or Arr Force MartnrTENANCE PERFORMED 
UnNpDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. I believe at the request of this committee you have 
been preparing a list of this type for motor-vehicle maintenance and 
the dollar values involved. I think Congressman Sikes of Florida 
made a request similar to that. 1 do not know who is looking into it. 

Colonel Decu. We do not have such a request, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

General Bogart. Yes, | think he did so request, sir. We certainly 
are preparing it, although I have not yet seen it come back. 

Mr. Crow. It is in security check. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, a member of the Subcommittee on Military 
Appropriations, has requested certain lists of contractors, the dollars 
involved in various contracts, and so forth, with respect to this type 
of commercial maintenance of motor vehicles. We should also insert 
something in the record at this point in that regard. Furnish the 
committee a summary statement showing the volume of commercial 
contracts for fiscal years 1954 through 1956 for each type of mainte- 
nance shown in the budget such as aircraft maintenance, engine 
maintenance, et cetera. Please bring all such items in this appro- 
priation together for the record at this point. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


ContTRACT MAINTENANCE 


The justification submitted with the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate for the 
“Niaintenance and operations” appropriation contained the following categories 
and amounts for contract maintenance of equipment: 


1954 


Depot maintenance: 
Aircra tn aintenance $102, 674, 340 | $122,827, 000 $141, 195, 000 
Aircraft engine maintenance " 23, 228, 605 34, 170, 000 43, 180, 000 
Aircraft ana aircraft engine aceessory Ir aintenance 22, , 812 31, 861, 000 32, 584, 000 
Electronics and con munications equiy ment maintenance 2, 102, 299 11, 775, 000 073, 000 
Groun.-; owerea and marine equipment Dr aintenance ,£3', 108 11,313, 000 7, 152, 000 
Other equipment and materiel maintenance ---- , 054, 282 11, 082, 000 18, 543, 000 
Storage of ground-powered and other equipment 9, 759, 918 7, 850, 000 3, 180, 000 


Subtotal depot maintenance 95, 198, 364 230, 878, 000 264, 907, 000 
Motor vebicles__- , 459, 505 2, 310, 731 2, 236, 461 
round-powered equipment : 297,112 691, 300 691, 50) 
ir attac! 6 aircraft om , 600 10, 760 9, 640 
Other equipment !___. 2, 557, 709 4, 457, 900 , 375, 400 


otal contractual maintenance of equipment. ‘ , 524, 290 238, 348, 691 272, 226, 001 


Includes maintenance of such items as typewriters, adding machines, and other office equipment, office 
furniture, and medical equipment. 


The justification for “‘Base and depot maintenance and operation” (budget 
projects 4 x 8) contain amounts for class A, normal routine day-to-day real 
property maintenance by contract as differentiated from class B, restoration of a 
facility to a condition substantially equivalent to its designed capacity or standard 
and efficiency. The latter work is budgeted in ‘‘ Major repair and rehabilitation” 
(budget projects 4 x 9). The following amounts for class A work is a part of the 
justification submitted in budget projects 4 x 8: 


59565—55 64 
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Real property maintenance by contract 





a —_ ——— rr 
Budget project 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


Project 438... _- $4,771,453 | $6, 391,000 $4, 610.0 
Project 448 a; 1, 899, 439 3, 553, 000 2, O84. iy 
Project 458 : 20, 567. 633 | 27, 403, 000 27, 926, iy 
SE CR cincckstiedmwentennendiyen an pieaaeiiiineiniea tie ad 3, 280, 353 3, 350, 400 3, 574, m9 
Project 483 : 18, 750 20, 000 21, OW 


30, 537, 628 | 40,717,400 | 38, 215.9 


INSTALLATIONS INVOLVED IN CONTRACT MAINTENANCE OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


(Nore.—The following statement was also submitted in accordance 
with the request made by Mr. Sikes earlier in the hearings. The 
information given below supplements that submitted previously 
which appears on pp. 40 and 41 of this hearing.) 


In response to request for additional information, the following list of installs. 
tions involved in contract maintenance of motor vehicles for fiscal year 1954, 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 is submitted. Where a listed insta!lation js 
not involved for fiscal year 1954, fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 an X indi- 
cates the inapplicable year. 


/ 
| Fiscal year 
Country Installation 


| 1954 1955 | 1956 


United States._........| Grenier Air Force Base, 
Westover Air Force Base, a 
Dover Air Force Base, Del. Sonia 
McGuire Air Force Base, N. J 
Charleston Air Force Base, 8. C 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md___.....---- 
Washington National Airport, D.C...... 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Orlando Air Force Base, Fla 
Lookout Mountain, Calif... 
Duluth Municir a) Airport, Minn 
Ent Air Force Base, Colo. -__-.-.--.-.--- 
Ethan Allen Air Force Base, al nd 
Geiger Air Force Base, Was*_....._--- 
Graniview Air Force Base, | “See 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Pa 
Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif 
Kinrose Air Force Base, Mich 
McChord Air Force Base, Wash______-- 
McGhee-Tyson Air Force Base, Tern... _- 
Minreapolis-St. Paul Internati ‘nal ans Minn... 
New Castle County Airport, Del__...__..__- : 
Niagara Municipal Airport, N.Y 
O’ Hare International Airport, Ill 
Otis Air Force Base, Mass...........-__-- 
Oxnard Air Force Base, Calif 
Paine Air Force Base, Wash... 
Portland International Airport, Oreg. 
Headquarters ARDC, Md 
Hanscom Air Force Base, be 
| Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. 

Griffis Air Force Bas:, 
Kirtland Air Force Base, 'N. M... 
Patrick Air Force Base, Fla. 
Eglin Air Fcree Base, Fla- 
Mitchell Air hg! Base, N. Y_- 
Camp Kilmer, N. | 
Parks Air Force B’ << Calif. 
Wolters Air Force Base, Tex 
Beale Air Force Base, Calif__ 
Laughlin Air Force Base, Tex... _-- 
Luke Air Force Base, Ariz_ pol fob Us 
McConnell Air Force Base, Kans. 
er WN IE SII ce anc cdccccdecnacesenecda he 
Nellis Air Force Base, Nev 
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a | Fiscal year 
1956 Country Installation 
=. | 1954 | 1955 





£, 610, Oop ——— 
2. O84, 1 United States Perrin Air Force Base, Tex _--- 

+ 926, Of Randolph Air Force Base, Tex 

s, 574, my Stead Air Force Base, Nev 

21, ON | Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla 

aaees Bryan Air Force Base, Tex 

, 215 m ee et hantnlecdcucan 
Ellington Air Force Base, Tex 

Gary Air Force Base, Tex 

Goodfellow Air Force Base, Tex 

TOR Greenville Air Force Base, Miss . 
Harlington, Air Force Base, Tex.............-.-----.- 

5, COMMS Bil POCO Te, “RB Oicncacacmcsecenccasnssels< 
Laredo Air Force Base, Tex 


1 Mather Air Force Base, Cz 
lance Reese Air Force Base, Tex 
The Vance Air Force Base, Okla 
Webb Air Force Base, Tex __-_- 

Ously Williams Air Force Base, Ariz 

. Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex_ 
Chanute Air Force Base, Il _- 
F. E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo..-.--..---.------- 
stall Keesler Air Force Base, Miss J 
SUA Ia eo PN gee BG” ae 

1954, Lowry Air Force Base, Colo 
tion is Parks Air Force Base, Calif--. 

Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y ; inmicale 
. indi. Fe kr en ne eniccenmual See : 
Sheppard Air Force Base, eiass pina 
Clinton County Air Force Base, eee ee 
2360th AFRSTC, Calif___- 

Bakalar Air Force Base, Ind_- 

| Gen. Billy Mitchell Field, Wis 

| 2d Air Reserve District, Ind 

| Alvin Callender Field, La 

| Brooks Air Force Base, Tex--.--- ee 
Memphis Municipal Airport, Tenn_-........--- aacaciee 
Miami International Airport, Fla.......-..--.-.------ | 
| Dobbins Air Force Base, Ga 

Dallas NAS/Hensley Field, Tex 

Presque Isle Air Force Base, Maine....-......-.------ 
Selfridge Air Force Base, Mich 

Sioux City Municipal Airport, lowa------ a selaiceataaaiees Seis 
Stewart Air Force Base, N. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, N. Y 
Traux Field, Wis --- 

Wurtsmith Air Force B: ise, Mich__- 
Youngstown Municipal Airport, Ohio_..............-- ae a heeiiied 
Yuma County Airport, Ariz................ ncdtiatataan Wectncdaa ee 

Bartlesville Air Force Station, Okla | 

| Belleville Air Force Station, Ill_ 

Continental Divide Air Force Station, N. Mex........|.....---|-.....--}.------. 
Hanna City Air Force Station, IIl_..--......-.....-..- | 
Hutc>inson Naval Air Station, Kans. 

Lake City Air Force Station, Tenn 

| Omaha Air Force Station, Nebr 

| Waverly Air Force Station, lowa- | 

Ottawa Detaciment I and Group III sites_-_--- ae 

| Marwell Air Force Base, Ala- 

Bolling Air Force Base, D. C 

Se ie 2 Oren NR "Tao Sociecnacegdennscncenecs 
Alts Air Foroe Base, Okla. .........-..-..-- eoceeaeniiicadile 
Barks’ale Air Force Base, Ia 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Tex 

Piggs Air Force Base, Tex 

Campbell Air Force Rase, Ky 

Carswell Air Force Base, Tex 

Castle Air Force Base, Calif 

Clinton-Sherman, Okla_--- 

Columbus Air Force Base, Miss. Z 
Davis-Monttan Air Force Base, Ariz......-...-.----- 
Dow Air Force Base, Maine 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, 8. Dak 

Faire ild Air Force Base, Wash 

Forbes Air Force Base, Kans_-- 

Great Falls Air Force Base, Mont--- 

Horrestead Air Foree Base, Fla 

Hvnter Air Force Base, Ga- 

Lake Charles Air Force Base, ee... 

Lincoln Air Force Base, Nebr- 

Little Rock Air Force Base, / 

IL ockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio---- 

Loring Air Force Base, Maine--------- 

















Fiscal year 
Country Installation ne ee 
1954 | 1955 





United States__-...-_- MacDill Air Force Base, Fla_- 
March Air Force Base, Calif - sailaea 
Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho-_- 
Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr 
Pinecastle Air Force Base, Fla 
Plattsburg Air Force Base, N. Y 
Portsmouth Municipal Airport, N. H_. 
Sedalia Air Force Base, Mo 
Smoky Hill Air Force Base, 

Travis Air Force Base, Calif__- 
Turner Air Force Base, Ga 
| Walker Air Force Base, N. Mex... 
Olmstead Air Force Base, Pa - - 
Maywood Air Force Depot, Calif_-. 
| Brookley Air Force Base, Ala 
Hill Air Force base, Utah 
Tinker Air Force Base, Okla 
McClellan Air Force Base, Calif 
Kelly Air Force Base, Tex 
Norton Air Force Base, Calif_- 
Robins Air Force Base, Ga 
Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y 
Gadsden Air Force Depot, Ala 
Memphis Air Force Depot, Tenn 
Shelby Air Force Depot, Ohio 
Dayton Air Force Depot, Ohio 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Kans. -- 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 
| Newark Transportation Control Depot, N. J 
| Alexandria Air Force Base, La- 
Ardmore Air Force Base, Okla 
Blytheville Air Force Base, Ark- 
Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Ind 
| Charleston Air Force Base, 8. C 
Clovis Air Fores Base, N. Mex 
Donaldson Air Force Base, 8. C 
Foster Air Force Base, Tex 
George Air Force Base, Calif 
Langley Air Foree Base, Va 
Larson Air Force Base, Wash 
Memphis Air Force Base, Tenn 
Myrtle Beach Municipal Airport, 8 §.C 
| Pope Air Force Base, N 
Sewart Air Force Base, Satin : 
Semour-Johnson Air Force Base, N. ef 
Shaw Air Force Base, 8. C 
Wendover Air Force B: ise » Nev 

Iceland ; Keflavic Airport, Iceland 

Austria_ --- Klagenfurt 
Linz. 
Wilz...... 

Cyprus ae Nie sia Airfield 

France pu Baccarat 

| Bordeaux Airfield 
Cazaux Airfield 
Chalons Airfield 
Chambley Airfield 
Chateauroux Airfield __- 
Chaumont Airfield 
Cherneuicres Airfield 
Cherbourge Airfield _ 
Colmar 
Dreaux Airfield 
Etain Airfield 
Evereaux Airfield _ 
Ingwiller 
Laon Airfield 
Marsaille Airfield - 
Nantes Airfield 
Orly Airfield 
Phalsbourg Airfield _ 
Puttelinge 
| Toul City. 

Toul Rosiere Airfield 
Brienne Le Chauteau Airfield. 

French Morocco | Benguerir 
Boulhauts Airfield 

| Nouasseur 
Sidi Slimane_- 


~ 
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Fiscal year 
Country Installation — ———— 
1954 1955 1956 


Germany » ; Aidenbach 
Bitburg Airbase -- 
Diepholi 
Driedorf 
Duren 
Flensburg 
Furstenfeldbruch Airbase - 
Hahn Airbase 
Hameln. 
Hamm. 
Hof 
Koterberg_- 
Landshut_ 
Landsberg Airbase 
Landstuhl Airbase 
Langerkof_- 
Mainz 
Ma's‘orf 
Neubiberg Air Base 
Popenburg- 
Pforz>eim - 
Regensburg 
Rhein Main Air Base 
Schwartzenborn 
Sembach Air Base 
Spangdalen Air Base 
Speika 
Templetof Airbase 
Ulm/Turkhum 
Wasserkuppe 
Wiesbaden Airbase 
Winterberg 
Zell Air Force Base 
reece Athens 
Libya Wheelus Field 
Norway Kolsaas 
Saudi Arabia__. Dahran Airfield 
Spain -----| AMA. 
Turkey -. .. : -| Ankara 
Tangier _- -------| Tangier 
United Kingdom--. Bentwaters Airbase 
Burtonwood Airbase _- 
Chelveston Airbase 
Denham Studios 
Kirknewton Airbase 
| Manston Airbase 
Molesworth Airbase 
Prestwick 
Shaftsbury Airbase 
Withersfield Airbase 
| Aleonbury Airbase -- 
Brize Norton Airbase 
Carnaby Airbase 
East Kirby Airbase 
Elvington Airbase 
Fairford Airbase 
Greenham Common Airbase 
Homewood Park 
Lakenheath Airbase 
| Mildenhall Airbase 
Scampton Airbase- 
| Spilsby Airbase 
Standstead Mount Fitchet 
Sturgate Airbase _- 
Tibenham Airbase 
Upper Heyford Airbase - 
Valley Airbase. 
| West Drayton Airbase _ 
Woodbridge Airbase 
High Wycombe ee 
Haneda Air Force Base__- 
Fielson Air Force Base 
Ladd Air Force Base 
Popperrell Air Force Base 
MeAndrew Air Force Base__. 
Harmon Air Force Base_. 
Goose Airbase 
Greenland _ __ Narsarssuak Airbase __ 
| Sondrestrom Airbase. 
ad | Thule Airbase 
Fuerto Rico_. | Ramey Air Force Base 


A AMM, Mee 


AMM: AA: A 
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Country Installation aeRO Go hr isa eee 


























Afghanistan __..__.._..- | 
RE Mc 
BUTE cc ncwicnn cue 


eae 
SN cok oscncen dunce 


China (Formosa) ......- 
ea 


tethers s pcacanes 

DIES «ccs cnencke 

DR no tecicce 

Finland ..__...- ik amarete 

ee a eae 

ae ctitimodnestene 
Air attaché offices_- 


mons Keng.......-2 
aN kécacenel 
a re 


peoreceo.. ...............) 
Netherlands__...____- 
eS Se 
Pen. on nce oaks 
Peru. 
I eo cee 
os ae | 
eS a Se 
Bwer a 





Syria. 
WE. deo seusiecuean 
RO ie en ae 
Union of South A frica-- 
TN nd ec ccne 
Venezuela.............- 
Li, ES 
Yusoiave.......<..cas- 
ee eh wees | 
Chile_ 





eR ee = 
El Salvador-_-.......-- 
OS ae ae 
a eee aes | PO NNN CIN oc niniiecitnseceeentiladt ne LULEO I bwkasisd lacahemnnl-oscates 
on 
Nicaragua.............-| 
PUREED ooo c ncn cues 





sc ducccecacte cena 





CO) 











The costs associated with contract maintenance of vehicles as contained in the | 
Air Force budget are: the 
NE i TINE a5 tiiideaneiing sas aimcttantneotnen ine untied ieaiaial ames t i $1, 459, 505 es 
ON NE chin Sos neni san sch bitin tntiatnneiietteg ey MER AA cha sie ie 2, 310, 731 , 
Pe 0a Ti sieiminvngecavd poets bo ee ee was 2, 236, 461 Be WO 

DEPOT MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS pr 
y 

Mr. Manon. On page 4-86 of the justifications you continue you J on 
discussion and you give a summary of requirements. What does that ( 
table mean? fiel 

Colonel Drecu. The requirements summary, sir? tia 


Yes. 


Mr. MAHON. me 
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Colonel Decu. The table on page 4-86 of the justification book 
lists the various categories of maintenance; Aircraft maintenance, 
aircraft engine maintenance, aircraft and aircraft engine accessory 
maintenance, electronics and communications equipment main- 
tenance, et cetera. Then it lists, the actual obligations for fiscal year 
1954; the estimate for the completion of fiscal year 1955, which is cur- 
rent; and the projected estimate for fiscal year 1956; by category, 
listing the dollar amount required for each of these categories. The 
dollar amount includes both contractual maintenance and depot 
maintenance. 


COMPARISON OF DIRECT AND CONTRACT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. Which type of maintenance do you find to be the 
most satisfactory, the contractual or noncontractual? 

Colonel Decu. We feel that one complements the other in the com- 
pletion of our maintenance job. As I explained, there are certain 
jobs industry can do very well. 

Mr. Manon. That is plain. What do you find, though? Do you 
find if you have something you want done that you get as good or 
better service from a private contractor as you do from the depots 
themselves? 

Colonel Decu. Again, there are specific instances one way or the 
other. Actually, I think they are very comparable in their perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Manon. You get about the same tpye of service from either 
source? 

Colonel Decn. About the same type, sir, qualitywise, man-hour- 
wise, and so forth. 

General Hewrrr. May I make a remark relative to that, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hewitt. The advantage to the depot, which we cannot 
overlook, is the fact that our depot system can respond very quickly 
to emergency requirements, sir, whereas the contractual requiremeats 
have to go through a period of negotiating and bidding. The emerg- 
ency requirements are more aptly done by the depot. 


CONTRACTING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manon. How are we to have the assurance that you make 
contracts with private industry that are in the interest of economy? 

General Hewirr. Well, each one, sir, is weighed on its merits as to 
the time factor and the capability of the two places to do it. We 
pusually look at contractors first, sir, because our depot system we 
would like to keep as a sort of fire department, in a sense. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that. What I am talking about is the 
projects where you have already decided they are going to be done 
by contracting. How do you make sure that you do not get “gypped” 
on the contract? What are your procedures and techniques? 

General Hewirr. Well, Mr. Chairman, in the contract negotiation 
field of procurement we, ourselves, do not get into the contract nego- 
ations. We are told the prices. We do not set the work require- 
ment up as a contractor requirement unless it appears feasible. The 
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actual surveillance of the contract is accomplished by our procure. 
ment people who are not part of this group. 

Mr. Manon. I did not think this was so much a matter of procure. 
ment; I thought it was a problem of maintenance. 

General Hewirr. We generate the requirement, sir. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, all major contracts in the Air 
Force are processed by the Procurement Division in the Air Materie| 
Command and they are run through the process which was described 
by the procurement people in their presentation last Monday. 
It is exactly the same thing. I believe in these cases there is a higher 
percentage of competitive bid contracts for maintenance and overhau! 
work than there is in the straight procurement of aircraft. 


USE OF COMPETITIVE BID BASIS 


Mr. Manon. There ought to be. I wish you would submit dollar. 
wise Or Man-yearwise or any way you can, information as to whether 
or not these are competitive bids. 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. Almost all of our contract maintenance 
work is done on competitive bid. There is very little exception to 
that. 

Mr. Manon. I would think so. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

During fiscal year 1955, a total of 850 major procurement actions have been 
negotiated in the contract maintenance area. Ninety percent of these actipns 
have been accomplished on a competitive bid basis. Ten percent of these actions 
were accomplished by all other methods of negotiation, which include the sole 
source method. Dollarwise, 52 percent of the contract dollars are placed with 
prime industry. In many instances, only one bid was received because the prime 
producer in the industry possessed the only capability available. However, 
sufficient experience is gained from other negotiations to assure that these contracts 
are in the best interest of the Government. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. On page 4-87 you make further reference to this 
maintenance. 

Colonel Decu. Beginning on page 4-87, Mr. Chairman, the cate- 
gories listed on page 4-86 of the summary are taken individually and 
broken out into their various elements. 

Mr. Manon. And they proceed for several pages? 

Colonel Drecu. Yes, sir. 

Subparagraph a, “Aircraft maintenance,” is broken out first into 
our schedule of maintenance which we call “Inspection and repair as 
necessary” and is further broken out into “Depot costs” and ‘“Con- 
tractual costs.”’ 

Then another portion of the program is “Minor repair’’ and is 9 
identified. . 

Further, the Project 431 cost in support of installation of modi 
fication kits is identified. The total for the particular category 
also listed. 


’ 
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VALIDITY OF STATEMENTS REGARDING MAINTENANCE APPEARING IN 
AVIATION PUBLICATION 


Mr. Manon. I see a statement here in an aviation publication as 
follows: 

Aircraft maintenance costs the Air Force more than $3 million per day or $103 
for every flying hour, it is estimated. Each flying hour requires 50 maintenance 
hours on the average and 28.4 percent of the total Air Force personnel is assigned 
to service and repair aircraft. 

Does that run afoul of anything you have told us today, General? 

General Hewrrr. I would say that it is within the ball park, sir. 
They have given us a little more. They are giving us 48 percent of the 
personnel, I think. 

Colonel Dec. 28 percent. 

General Hewirr. We have actual figures to show it is about 37 
percent of the personnel, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That was the point. 1 wonder where they got their 
figures. 

Colonel Decu. I might mention, Mr. Chairman, that we noted that 
article likewise and called to ask where they got the figures, since some 
of them we could not come up with at the time. They could not say 
where they got their information. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Decu. The only thing that the editors of this publication 
could indicate was that they heard it in a speech somewhere, which 
I believe was the wording they used. 

Mr. Manon. That is another reason why our military people 
should not go around the country making speeches. There is always 
a likelihood they will be misquoted. 

Colonel Decu. I am sorry, sir, but we cannot identify the informa- 
tion that you have. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOUNDNESS OF AIR FORCE ESTIMATES OF MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. We should not forget for a moment that we are 
talking about the overall subject of logistical support, while we are 
now discussing the subject of depot maintenance. 

We have before us other data, some of which will appear in the 
record, 

It must be evident to you, General Hewitt, that it is impossible for 
Congress to actively de termine how much money is required for 
depot maintenance. We have to put out faith in somebody. In this 
case it seems, ‘‘You are it.’’ 

You strongly insisted this morning that these figures were reasonably 
valid and that we should not make a 10 percent reduction. Have 
you thought of any other reasons you did not express this morning 
why we should not make a 10 or 15 percent reduction in your figures, 
or why we should make it? We would like for you to find reasons 
why we can reduce appropriations, of course, rather than why we 
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should not reduce them. What would be your further expert opinion 
and observation? 

General Hewirt. I feel that our responsibility as public servants 
sir, is to ourselves explore every possible avenue of reducing the cost, 
We have certainly endeavored to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

If I could suggest to the committee, sir, a way in which these cosis 
could be further reduced, we would certainly have overlooked ou 
responsibilities in not having applied those reductions before it came 
before the Congress. 

Colonel Decu. I might explain further, Mr. Chairman, that in 
this program we feel that we are on very firm ground. We feel 
further that we have reduced the program to the minimum. 

You will recall the horizon bar on the chart we discussed this 
morning. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Drecu. We feel very strongly that we can only lower that 
horizon bar by putting an appropriate amount of effort into the main- 
tenance area. ‘Taking into consideration all of the management in- 
provements and everything that we can apply during this period we 
think that this is the minimum amount with which we can carry out 
our function in the maintenance field. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I think there is at times a feeling of futility on 
this side of the table. Year in and year out we go through this scene, 
this performance, this justification, and this discussion. I guess it 
will continue from now on. 

With apologies to Mr. Flood, who is a member of this committee, 
I think I might remark, with one of the characters in Julius Caesar: 

How many ages hence 


Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er, 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown. 


I guess there is no end to it. 


MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT ON LOAN TO CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Mr. Deane. I notice an item in part 1 under “Purpose and scope,” 
Colonel Dech, on page 4-84, where you bring in a new item for the 
first time of $535,000 which seems to involve the Civil Air Patrol. 
Is that necessary? 

Colonel Decu. We believe very strongly that it is, Mr. Deane. 
The Civil Air Patrol is a valuable supplement or adjunct to the Ait 
Force in interesting people in the field of aviation. As you knov, 
we are having particular difficulties in attracting personnel into the 
Air Force, of the type we need. The Civil Air Patrol has been sup- 

orted by the Air Force, but it has been supported on a begging basis 
y that I mean they were authorized to drop in somewhere and get 
maintenance if they could get it. 

You must understand that the type of equipment which the Civ 
Air Patrol uses is either obsolete or purely commercial type, so whet 
they drop into one of our Air Force bases, like a depot, we do nol 
normally stock parts, nor are our people well trained on an aircraft of 
the type, for instance, of a Stinson Voyager. 

Therefore, the service they can get from our Air Force depots 0 
Air Force bases is very limited. 
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On the other hand, many small commercial airports, many licensed 
CAA stations, have good capability of working on that type of equip- 
ment. This is to identify the work that is required for the CAP on 
the part of the Air Force, if we are to support them at all. 

Mr. Deane. How did you arrive at that figure? 

Colonel Decu. The calculation is based roughly on the same type 
of computation that we used in calculating the Air Force budget. 

Colonel Breehl, do you have a detailed breakout of the calculation 
of the CAP requirement? 

Colonel Breen. One thing I first want to mention is that the 
CAP gets aircraft from three sources. The dollars we are talking 
about here are only for 1 of those 3; namely, those aircraft which are 
USAF aireraft on loan to the CAP. The privately owned aircraft 
the CAP operates and the aircraft owned by the Civil Air Patrol Corp. 
are not included in this estimate. 

Mr. Deane. That was to be my next question. Only those planes 
of the Air Force issued to the CAP are covered in this item? 

Colonel Decu. That is correct. We have no responsibility for 
the others. 

Mr. Deane. Even though they are members of the Civil Air Patrol? 

Colonel Decn. That is correct, sir. The equipment, however, is 
not identified as Air Force equipment. 

Mr. Deane. You can identify that equipment when it comes in? 

Colonel Drcn. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Brerut. To answer your question specifically, sir, you 
asked how we arrive at the cost. We know the specific aircraft that 
are on loan to the CAP. I have the quantities here, if you wish to 
have them. 

Mr. Deane. No; that will not be necessary. 

Colonel Brereuu. Those aircraft are costed out at standard cost 
factors as to what it would cost to do the work, and the price we have 
here is the figure. The principal reason for this, or one of the major 
reasons for it, is that we are able to obtain the service on the same 
location where these planes are flying from. The aircraft get a little 
better maintenance that way. It is easier to handle the job, and the 
aircraft have more availability to the CAP by doing it that way. 
It gives them more aircraft for their purposes by haying maintenance 
done at the same place where the aircraft is flying. 


QUESTION OF OTHER NEW ITEMS IN BUDGET FOR 1956 


Mr. Deane. What other items, Colonel Dech, would represent 
new money in this appropriation? 

Colonel Brrernt. When you refer to new items, Mr. Deane, do you 
mean items similar to this? 

Mr. Deans. Those similar to this. 

Colonel Breruu. This is the only one of that type. 

Mr. Deane. What other programs are you bringing in under this 
project 431, which are being brought up for the first time? 

Colonel Brernu. No others, sir. 

Colonel Drecu. That is the only one I can recall, sir. 
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WORKWEEK IN MAINTENANCE FACILITIES 


Mr. Deane. In part 1, under ‘Purpose and scope,” it is said that 
the Air Force depot-maintenance facilities are operated on a 1-shif; 
40-hour-per-week basis within the limits imposed by efficient an 
economical utilization. The 40-hour-per-week 1-shift basis is the 
program used throughout your air bases? 

Colonel Decu. With the exceptions as noted; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Describe the exceptions. 

Colonel Decu. Well, an exception might be, for instance, in the 
case of the aircraft flow time. If we note that we might have ap 
aircraft out of commission for 120 days then our only alternative to 
reduce that flow time is to go on perhans a shift and a half or a 2-shift 
basis for the length of time that aircraft is in there so that we do not 
hold it up and can get it out. Then having completed that 1 priority 
job we drop back to a 1-shift basis. 

Mr. Deane. Do the same personnel work on it, or do you have 
two shifts of people? 

Colonel Decu. Two shifts of people. The other would be overtime 
of course. 

General Hewirr. There is one other exception on the test cells. 

Colonel Decu. That is right. We program the test cells to support 
our engine shops on a shift-and-a-half basis per day. Because of the 
cost of the test cells we feel that we cannot build enough test cells so 
that we can do the whole job on a single-shift basis. We still, however, 
have test-cell capacity to carry a multishift operation during an emerg- 
ency period. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. What percentage of the maintenance people in this 
project are civilians and what percentage are military personnel? 

Colonel Decw. In project 431 they are all civilians. The military 
personnel would be paid from a different budget project. 

Colonel Breext. In the project before you there is no military pay 
All of it is for the civilian pay. 

Mr. Deane. What is the total number of civilians employed? 

General Hewirr. For 1955 we had 73,010 man-years, sir. For 
1956 in this budget you have before you it would be 76,207 man- 
years. 

Colonel Decu. That includes both overseas and Zone of Interior. 

Colonel Breen. It is worldwide. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Deane. Referring to justification page 4-96, item 1 shows $4.) 
million in 1954, $5.4 million in 1955, and $6 million in 1956 for travel. 
Will you justify that item, please? 

Colonel Decu. In general, travel of depot maintenanee personne 
can be for a number of reasons. First, it can be used to cover thes 
teams we mentioned that are sent over to an Air Force base to work 
on a crashed aircraft. It is also used to send a man from one of ow! 
depots, for instance, to a weapons system meeting on a particulat 
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aircraft like the F-86. He may be sent out to the factory to attend a 
weapons system meeting. 

Mr. Deane. That travel is principally in the continental United 
States? 

Colonel Decu. Yes, sir, principally. It could be used tor overseas 
travel. 

Mr. Deane. Is that all commercial, or is it on Air Force planes? 

Colonel Decu. It can be either. 

General Hewirr. If they go overseas it is normally always on 
MATS, sir. Within the Z) it is either military or commercial, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Do you reimburse MATS for fiying charges? 

Colonel Drcu. No, sir; we do not reimburse MATS. 

Mr. Deane. Why is this necessary, if it does not cost you anything 
to send them overseas? 

Colonel Decu. Other than transportation he draws a per diem 
allowance of so much. That is included in the travel money. That 
should be travel and per diem. | believe that would be accurate. 
They call it travel funds. 

Mr. Deane. Consider a team at work and describe what it would 
cost to send a team from one spot in the United States to another. 
You mention per diem. That would cover lodging and meals? 

Colonel Drecu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That is all it covers? 

Colonel Drcu. Yes, sir. There are incidental expenses like taxicab 
fares which can be listed, if they are over and above a norm. 

Mr. Deane. How difficult would it be to break it down and show 
the number of flights that are required, for the previous year, to justify 
this item? This is an increase of almost $1 million, is it not? 

Colonel Decu. Yes, sir. This is a breakout in project 431 of tem- 
porary duty travel for 1954, 1955, and 1956 by command. 

For example in 1954 the Air Materiel Command had a total of 
32,454 trips, of which 5,567 were accomplished by military trans- 
portation and 26,887 by commercial transportation. 

In the commercial transportation the average cost per round trip 
was $64.11. With reference to per diem payments, the 32,454 trips 
had an average number of days per trip of 10.3. The number of 
man-days of per diem paid was 334,770. The average per diem cost 
per man-day was $8.65, sir. 


BENEFITS TO CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Deans. I notice you provide Federal group life insurance and 
then, of course, social security. 

What other assistance do you give to these civilian employees? 
Does it include medical attention of any sort? 

Colonel Decu. Sir, I do not feel qualified to answer on the area of 
civilian personnel from the standpoint of the breakout of other bene- 
fits which they receive. 

Mr. Deane. We are principally talking about the civilians here in 
this item; are we not? 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir; they are civil-service employees, and are 
entitled to the usual civil-service benefits. 
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PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


Mr. Deane. I notice, on page 4-97, you state: 


The Air Force has directed all major commands to adopt vigorous measuns 
to assure maximum economy in regard to travel. Further, the depot installatioy 
commanders are responsible for assuring that the benefits or accomplishments 
anticipated as a result of travel must be commensurate with the amount of 
resources expended for that purpose. No increases have been provided for the 
individual depots, except in those instances where tangible increases in workload 
and responsibilities are recognizable. In addition to provision for temporary duty 
travel, funds are also provided for expenses incidental to permanent change of 
station movements of civilian employees. 

The item of change of stations is involved in the travel item? 

Colonel Drecu. That is a part of the total amount of money indi- 
cated for travel; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Was it not earlier indicated that there was a minimun 
of change of location on this particular program? 

Colonel Decu. That is correct, sir. 

General Hewirr. Of permanent location, sir. 

Colonel Decn. If you will note from the breakout, the $6,055,000 
in the 1956 estimate includes $3.8 million, approximately, for per 
diem costs; $2.1 million for commercial transportation costs, and only 
$119,000 for permanent change of station costs. The amount is very 
small, although it is included. 

I believe such financing of permanent change of stations by the 
Air Force is only made where it is to the benefit of the Air Force to 
do so, where, for instance, if they transferred a major function, they 
would have to transfer the personnel with it, or something of that 
nature. 

CONTROL OF TRAVEL 


Mr. Dranz. Whose responsibility is it, other than the commander, 
to check on this travel? 

Colonel Decu. It is the responsibility of the supervisors at every 
level, sir, For instance, in my own office, if a requirement comes up 
for one of my employees to travel, it is reviewed by the man’s in- 
mediate supervisor, it is reviewed by myself and, additionally, it is 
reviewed by General Hewitt’s office. 

Mr. Deane. How many such requests have you declined during 
the last year? 

Colonel Dacu. Well, that would be very difficult to say, sir. (n 
that, I would guess, offhand, about 20 or 25 percent. 

Mr. Deans. That is a pretty heavy requisition; do you not think’ 

Who requires it in the first place? The commanders? 

Colonel Ducu. No, sir; requirements for travel may come up in 4 
number of manners. I think most of the ones that I have rejected 
have been either where another staff agency, or, perhaps, another 
command, has requested that one of my people visit their headquarter 
or their station for various purposes. 

Mr. Deane. You figure you refused 25 percent of those requests 
for travel which have come to your attention? 

Colonel Decn. As an approximation, sir. I have kept no exact! 
record of the number of requests turned down. 

Mr. Deane. Would you furnish for the record a full statement 0! 
this subject of travel and, particularly, the 25 percent, approximately, 
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requests Which you have declined, and indicate whose responsibility 
it was for processing that requisition to you and taking up your time 
in order to handle that many requests for travel? 

Colonel Decu. That would be almost impossible to do, sir, because 
in the first place most of the turndowns were not processed on a 
requisition or request for travel, or application for travel order. 
Normally they check with me verbally, first, and frequently I can say 
“ves,” or “no”? on the statement as it is made, and there is no record 
of it in any way. 

INCREASED TRAVEL COSTS IN 1956 


Mr. Deane. On what basis do you feel that you are going to need 
s| million more for travel over the previous year? 

Colonel Decu. Well, on page 4—96 under “Travel of depot mainte- 
nance personnel,” there are a number of items listed that are typical 
of reasons why travel is performed. 

Mr. Deane. Those items listed under (A), (B), (C), (D), and(E) 
have been with you during the past year; have they not? 

Colonel Decu. These reasons? 

Mr. Deane, Yes. 

Colonel Decu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I thought that our general thinking on this mainte- 
nance problem was that it was indicated that you were beginning to 
solve your problems to a certain extent, and maybe it would not be 
so large in the coming year as it was in the past. 

Colonel Decu. The number of problems, sir; or the amount of 
travel? 

Mr. Deane. I gathered from you that your maintenance problems 
appeared to be getting under contro] to the point that maybe you 
would not have the same amount of work to do. 

General Bogart. Mr. Deane, may I make one observation in 
connection with that question, sir? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

(ieneral BoGart. This requirement for travel of depot maintenance 
personnel is going up, I believe, primarily because of the requirements 
of the Strategic Air Command. The Strategic Air Command has 
been having difficulty because of the loss of skilled maintenance 
technicians, and there have been more requirements in fiscal 1955 and 
there will be more in fiscal 1956 for mission support for the Strategic 
Air Command. 

The Air Materiel Command has been authorized to provide this 
mission support where it is required, and that, I believe, is the principal 
reason for increases in the requirement for travel of depot maintenance 
personnel. 

Is that correct, General Hewitt? 

General Hewirr. May I add something off the record there, Mr. 
Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Yes; you may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I would like for the record to show that the off-the- 
record discussion clarified a few points on the questions which were 
previously asked. 
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INCREASE FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ LIFE INSURANCE 


In regard to the Federal Employees Corporation Life Insurance 
and the $400,000 increase, does that mean that you anticipate , 
greater number of employees in the coming year? 

General Hewrrr. We show an increase of about 3,000 employees, 
sir. 

General Bocarr. There is also a consideration, sir, that this pro. 
gram was started by Public Law 508, and it started in 1955. We 
did not have a complete year on it in 1955, but we do have, of course. 
a complete year’s requirements in the fiscal year 1956 estimate. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis, will you please take the witness? 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Davis. I notice on page 4-57 of last year’s hearings that your 
1954 estimate was $536 million, and on page 4-84 of this year’s 
justifications it is indicated that the actual obligations were $49] 
million, which left you with about $45 millioa of what you might call 
overestimating. 

In the last year’s hearings, your fiscal 1955 estimate was $657 
million, and this year in your justifications you indicate estimated 
obligations of $541 million, which indicates an overestimate of about 
$116 million. 

To what extent are you still using the same formula which produced 
those overestimates in the previous years? 

Colonel Drecu. General Bogart, I do not have the information 
with which to answer that question. 

General Bogart. Well, I think the explanation is that we changed 
our factors, or reduced our factors, to take account of the reduced 
requirements in 1954 and in 1955. 

I do know, Mr. Davis, that the experience in fiscal 1954 and to 
date in fiscal 1955 was used in our review process to arrive at this 
final figure, and part of our reductions in the original estimates were 
based on that type of experience data. I believe that your question 
was whether the factors have changed at all, or whether the technique 
of computing has changed. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is about what it amounts to. 

In other words, the record shows, on its face, that these requested 
amounts have been substantially overestimated for the past 2 years, 
and in 1955 substantially more so than in 1954, for this particular 
project. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Davis. I think that raises the question now: Are you still using 
the same formula? If you are still using the same formula, have we 
not a right to assume that that will lead to overestimating in this re- 
quest before us, and if your answer to that is “no,” well, then, why 
not? And what have you done differently? : 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Davis, I would like to explain that the formula 
substantially the same. The factors, however, are different, becaust 
the factors used in the 1956 budget estimate are predicated on fiscal 
year 1954 Air Force experience. 

The factor used for the 1955 computation was of an earlier vintage, 
and I am not certain, but I would assume, maybe, for fiscal year 1955. 
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Colonel BrEEHL. That is generally true, but for the purpose of the 

record, | think there are two things which need to be said here: (1) we 
have to face this problem of asking for dollars at a period of time way 
in advance of when a program is actually accomplished; (2) we are 
talking about a dynamic maintenance system, which we discussed this 
morning, in whie th we are making rapid changes to effect savings. In 
the program aspects, and as far as factors go, I think you w vill find 
that our fac tors have changed because of such ‘things as we dese ‘ribed 
this morning such as the benchcheck program whic h we put in, result- 
ing im tremendous savings in this particular year, and which are 
reflected here in the differ rence of what we previously said we were 
going to do, and what we are doing. 
* There is another big item: The IRAN program really got going in 
fiscal year 1955, compared to what it looked like when we first sub- 
mitted the budget for 1955. Now, you are seeing the results of our 
efforts in maintenance to get this job done with lesser dollars. 

I also want to mention that the dollars that we have asked for here 
incorporate every possible savings that we know we can make jor the 
Air Force, and we have done a better job in our application of factors 
than we have ever done before. The sum total is that we people in 
maintenance are moving very rapidly into an economical and effective 
operation, and what you are seeing here is that result. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Davis, this is very clearly shown if you 
compare the fact that the estimate for 1955 of $657 million was to 
support a regular Air Force requirement, or planned flying,hour pro- 
gram of 9.6 million hours; whereas we are now in for $586,283 ,000 for 
fiscal 1956, and we have a flying-hour program for the Regular Air 
Foree of 10.2 million hours. So, there has been a very substantial 
change in the amount of money which is required to support each 
flying hour. 

Although the relationship is not one which is completely direct, 
there is a relationship there which would indicate a change in, you 
might say, support rates. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Davis, may I make a point about our budget- 
ing policies in general here? 

Mr. Davis. Of course. 


COMPUTATION OF BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


General Bocart. Our policy in the preparation of the budget is to 
compute our requirements, and to apply all of our possible savings 
during the course of our own budget reviews. In other words, when 
we come up. with the final budget, we have allowed no water that 
we know of in any project. We do not just assume that we will be 
cut by any given amount, and therefore we make no allowance for 
that sort of cut. 

Now, there is also the point that we are engaged throughout the 

\ir Foree in a large and very energetic management-improvement 
program, and we would hope that we would be high on estimates of 
this sort. Howev er, as far as we can, we have jorecast the effects 
oi those improvements on the basis of what has happened to date in 
the current fiscal year, and what happened in the fiscal year before, 
so that we honestly believe that these figures are the best estimates 
which we can provide at the present time. The only circumstances 
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under which we might volunteer a reduction in any of our programs 
or projects as presented would be where there has been some change 
in a requirement or some modification of a plan, which would have g 
marked effect on any one of our projects, and which has taken place 
since the budget was put together, toward the end of December. [{ 
any such cases developed, we would report them before the close of 
the hearings, so that the actual amounts could be adjusted accordingly. 


DECREASE IN MAINTENANCE COST PER FLYING HOUR 


Mr. Davis. It is interesting to know that your factor of dollars for 
flying hours for this item, from your actual experience, is just a shade 
under your estimate for 1956, in accordance with those figures which 
you gave. 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, the $541 million bears exactly the same 
relationship to the 9.6 million hours which you mentioned as the $586 
million bears to the 10.2 million flying hours? 

General Bocarr. I am afraid, Mr. Davis, I would have to point 
out, though, that that is a direct comparison, and that type of com- 
parison is not entirely valid, because the IRAN program is on a cal- 
endar basis, and does not relate directly to flying hours. So, it would 
throw your whole computation out, or it should. 

Mr. Davis. I did not submit it for validity; I just thought it was 
interesting. 

General Bocart. Yes; it is interesting, but it is not a valid com- 
parison, really. 

General CALLAHAN. I stated, also, Mr. Davis, that there was not a 
direct relationship. Although there was not a direct relationship, it 
is significant that moving from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956 we 
are flying more hours, and I would also like to point out that the 
equipment is becoming more complicated and I should say, it includes 
more electronics equipment and other items which are difficult to 
maintain and repair. The conclusion that seems to be led to is that 
the rate of, you might say, the charge per hour or per whatever unit 
you would compare it to in order to support depotwise this kind of an 
operating program, is coming down. 

General Bogart. I think it is, also. 


PORTION OF MAINTENANCE PERFORMED BY CIVILIANS 


Mr. Davis. Going back to the point which Mr. Deane dealt with 
somewhat, and which I thought was very pertinent, are you in a posi- 
tion to give us even a rough estimate as to what portion of this depot 
maintenance is accomplished by civilian personnel and what portion 
of it would be accomplished by military personnel? Would you say 
that figure would be 80 percent or 90 percent? 

Colonel Drcu. I could give you an offhand estimate that about 95 
percent of the depot-level maintenance is accomplished by civilian 
personnel either at the depots, or on contracts. A relatively small 
proportion of depot level is accomplished by military personnel. 

Mr. Davis. This question probably should be addressed to General 
Bogart, who has an opportunity to observe this budget from an overall 
view: 
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SUPPORT RENDERED TO CIVIL AIR PATROL 


This information on page 4—84 having to do with depot maintenance 
and maintenance of Air Force aircraft on loan to the Civil Air Patrol, 
is the first specific reference which I have run across in the hearings 
thus far as to just what in the way of support was in terms of equip- 
ment or money which the Air Force does furnish to the Civil Air Patrol. 

Is there any way of putting your finger on a figure of that kind, 
or would we find that scattered pretty well throughout the budget 
without specific identification? 

General Bogart. I think, Mr. Davis, that it would be scattered 
throughout, without specific identification, because the Civil Air 
Patrol support provided by the Air Force, other than the money which 
is shown here as a requirement for maintenance of Air Force aircraft 
on loan to the Civil Air Patrol, consists of extremely variable items. 

For example, when the Civil Air Patrol is called upon to fly an Air 
Force mission when it is called upon, for example, to assist in rescue 
operations—the pilots of those aircraft submit their vouchers for 
reimbursement for their fuel. That would be picked up in project 
No. 412, but there is no way of forecasting that, and we do not ac- 
tually forecast it. 

It is quite a small item, and it is simply absorbed. We do have 
personnel who are on duty with the Civil Air Patrol in a liaison 
capacity, and it is true, obviously, there is some travel and military 
pay involved. Direct expenses of CAP liaison officers are ideutified 
under budget project 448, in the training support area. 

We could, perhaps, provide an estimate of other support, but it 
would certainly be an estimate and not directly identifiable with the 
Civil Air Patrol activity. 

The maintenance item we can forecast specifically, because we do 
know exactly what aircraft are on loan. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I think that raises the rather interesting ques- 
tion as to just what the relationship between the Air Force and the 
Civil Air Patrol is. In other words, what do you do for them which 
might be reflected without identification in the various items of the 
appropriation request here? 

General Bocarr. We provide a headquarters type liaison function 
with the Civil Air Patrol organization throughout the United States, 
We have military personnel assigned to liaison duty with the head- 
quarters of the Civil Air Patrol. Their headquarters are located at 
Bolling Field, and we provide, of course, the office space for that head- 
quarters. We provide assistance with certain training for members 
of the Civil Air Patrol. It is an entirely volunteer organization. And 
of course we do lend them these aircraft. However, it is actually a 
service to the Air Force which is provided by the Civil Air Patrol on 
a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Davis. For instance, I think you intimated that on these search 
activities that you might request them to carry out they that are used. 
Are those people in a pay status at any time? 

General Bogart. No, sir; they are not. The only thing which they 
receive for that is reimbursement for the fuel for their private aircraft. 
It is an entirely voluntary operation. It is on a basis of very much 
the same sort, I should say, as the Ground Observer Corps. We pro- 
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vide liaison and assistance with training, and things like that, but they 
are not paid participants at all. 

Mr. Davis. When you mentioned that you had some Air Force 
personnel assigned in the way of liaison, is that simply at their national 
headquarters, at Bolling Field, or do you have some people out in 
various parts of the country also assigned. 

General Bogart. We have people assigned, actually, to provide 
local liaison with the Civil Air Patrol organization, throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Davis. Would that be, we will say, something in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 people altogether? 

General Hewirr. We have these figures here. 

Colonel Breen. I think it is significant to give the scope of the 
program, not in terms of USAF personnel entirely, because it might 
not give you the complete story. 

There are 86,504 civilians actively engaged in CAP. The support 
which we in the Air Force furnish is 399 people, consisting of 108 
officers, 204 airmen, and 87 DAF’s. 

General Bocart. That means Department of the Air Force 
civilians, sir, or Civil Service. 

reneral Hewirr. Would you like, also, the number of aircraft 
which they have, consisting of Air Force aircraft, and their own air- 
craft, Mr. Davis? We have that information here. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. You have that information? 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. If you can, also, tell me how many are involved in 
this item which we have before us. 

Colonel Brernt. Again, it is significant that the civilian participa- 
tion in this is of the greater magnitude. The Air Force furnishes on 
loan to CAP 554 aircraft; whereas, the civilians themselves furnish 
4,000 aircraft, approximately, while CAP as a corporation has bought 
and paid for and now owns 158 aircraft. 

Colonel Decu. These moneys in this program are, of course, for the 
support of 554 aircraft only, which are on loan, but as we explained 
previously, our present method of maintaining even those is strictly 
on a begging basis, which we are unable to do them any good on. For 
instance, one of them might drop into Mitchel Field Air Force Base, 
at New Y ork, and perhaps he needs some work done on his aircraft. 
Again, Mitchel Field does not stock parts for a Stinson Voyager or an 
aircraft of that type, nor are there personnel trained on those small 
aircraft. Yet, if that CAP aircraft happened to be, say, from the 
Philadelphia Airport, there is a little CAA station right there, at his 
airport, which could not only do the job much better than we could, 
giving them much more adequate support, but further giving them a 
much better community relationship, by utilizing the local facilities. 

General CaLtuaHan. Mr. Davis, the support which we provide to 
the Civil Air Patrol is in accordance with provisions of Public Law 557, 
as amended by Public Law 368. 

I might just cite the support in summing up here, which has actually 
been furnished, and state that we are providing the necessary support 
for: 

(1) Search and rescue and practice missions; 

(2) Civil-defense cooperation ; 

(3) Cadet orientation flights, as are authorized and ordered; 
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Aviation education program; 

The Civil Air Patrol radio net; 

The USAF-Civil Air Patrol liaison program, and 

Summer encampments and international cadet exchange, as 
as Bureau competition programs. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVE PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Davis. On page 4-87 of the justifications, you mentioned 5,903 
man-years for the employment of “native’’ personnel by contract. 

Is there any particular significance to that word ‘‘native’’ personnel? 
Does that mean overseas personnel, of the country in which a depot 
might be loeated? 

Colonel Decu. That is correct. That was formerly termed “Project 
Native Son” and Colonel Breehl, do you have a list of some of the major 
countries that are involved there? 

Mr. Paste. I have some information on that. We have natives 
employed, actually, in Spain, France, England, French Morocco, and 
in the Far East we have them‘employed in Japan, and also in the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Davis. I think I am groping for the significance, if there is any, 
between these terms “‘the employment of native personnel by con- 
tract,” and the term ‘direct hire, civilian personnel.” 

General Hewrrr. Well, sir, I might explain that, having just 
returned from the Far East. We employ quite a number of Japanese 
in our depots over there, sir, and you cannot employ just a Japanese 
from the economy. You have to do it under a master contract which, 
in this case, was with the Government, sir. It is done by a master 
contract, as they call it, and those employees, for instance, in Japan, 
were costing us approximately $52 a month. That is what these 
Japanese were costing us on a master contract. 

They go out and hire them, and they screen them for security, and 
then submit them to us, and we gave them a further security check, 
and put them to work. 

We just do not employ the man off the street. 

Mr. Davis. That is true, then, in all overseas establishments? 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir; in most cases it has to be worked on the 
basis of a contract with the Government, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We do not hire any civilians ot other countries directly, 
then, in this type of work? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; we do. 

General Hewirr. There may be some places where we do, but we 
do not in Japan, sir. 

General Bogart. May I explain that, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, please. 

General Bogart. It depends upon the agreement which is worked 
out at the governmental level, which in our case, of course, would be 
the State Department. 

In some countries the Government will not agree to direct hire by 
the USAF or by other military organiz: tions of their personnel. 
For example, in England it is this way. All of our depot personnel 
over there are hired through the RAF, and we do not actually pay 
them. The RAF pays them, and we pay the RAF for the contract 
costs, but the practice varies from country to country. 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Davis. One of these items (A), is aircraft maintenance and 
(B) is aircraft engine maintenance. 

Now, where is the line drawn there? If a complete plane comes in 
with the engine in it, is that taken out of two separate appropriations? 

Colonel Dec. The engine is regarded as a component of the air- 
craft, just as under item (C), we have certain electronic components, 
Normally, engines are changed by the organization, and the engine 
is shipped into a depot facility. for repair, the same as an accessory in 
the field is shipped in for repair. That would constitute, by far, the 
bulk of generation of engine work. 

There are instances where an engine may be ready for a change 
while the aircraft is going through a modification project, in which 
case it is changed. 

However, it ‘is normally a component, and it is not actually a sepa- 
rate budget project, but is identified separately so that we know 
what we are spending for various functional areas of aircraft support. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT TO AIRCRAFT 
INVENTORY 


Mr. Davis. Getting back again to aircraft maintenance, a total of 
pretty close to 25,000 man-years, which runs about a man-year for 
every active aircraft we have in our inventory, is required. 

General Bogart. That is pretty close, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Does that sound reasonable? 

Colonel Drcu. Yes, sir; it does. The programs under which we 
schedule aircraft, you will note, include where aircraft are broken 
out into IRAN, minor repair, and modification. The program under 
which we schedule aircraft, for instance, a cargo aircraft, we might 
schedule it on a calendar-year basis of 3 years. We find ‘that every 
3 years we should bring it in and give it a good shakedown. That 
means that one-third of the aircraft of that type which we have in 
the inventory would be processed through each year. 

I have never analyzed the relationship between the number of 
man-years in the aircraft program and the number of aircraft in the 
inventory, but judging from the time it takes us to run one through, 
I would say that that order of magnitude would be quite reasonable. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any of them which you run through 
oftener than once a year? 

Colonel Decu. Only under special situations, when a modification 
is required that cannot be accomplished in the field, and yet it is 
necessary to accomplish the modification immediately, it is conceiv- 
able that they might go through twice. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. What do most of the commercial aircraft operators do? 

Do they have their own maintenance shops which would be at all 
comparable to our maintenance shops? 

Colonel Decu. Yes, sir; almost all of the major airlines that I can 
think of offhand, or large commercial operators, do have their own 
maintenance facilities, and what they do when they bring them in is 
essentially the same as we do in what we call our IRAN program. 
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However, in comparison of our operation with an airline operation of 
a commercial operator, they are concerned about the aircraft and the 
engines almost entirely. To us, the aircraft and the engines are 
merely & means of moving, you might say, and you might say they 
are a gun platform. They are merely there to move the installed 
equipment around, and it is the installed equipment that gives us by 
far the most of our maintenance headaches, involving such things as 
fire-control system, bomb navigation, radar, and other electronics, 
and that type of equipment. 

General Bocart. Mr. Davis, to go back in connection with the 
discussion of the number of man-years as related to the aircraft in the 
inventory, sir, the civilian man-years that are shown are our depot 
personnel; that is, civil-service personnel working in the Air Force 
depots. Now, our contractual costs are a large part of our costs for 
this maintenance operation, and there could be a very material varia- 
tion there. Ido not think that the man-years shown here are directly 
relatable to the number of aircraft in the inventory, because there could 
be a major variation in that relationship. 

Mr. Davis. I think all it does to a person, such as I, who admits 
to knowing nothing about aircraft maintenance, is that you assume in 
the beginning that these civilian personnel are going to handle the 
whole thing. It amounts to about that. Now, probably a very 
large percentage of the operation is done by contracts outside of our 
own Air Force. 

General Bocart. As far as dollars go in the 1956 estimate, 44 per- 
cent of this $601 million is for contractual maintenance. 

Mr. Crow. On this particular s* bproject, which we are discussing, 
over On page 4-87, you will see there is $141 million of contractual 
costs, out of the total of $252 million. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE WORKLOAD 


Do you have any records which would show how many planes you 
put through this depot maintenance process in the fiscal year? 

Colonel Decu. Yes, sir. In 1954 we accomplished 4,512 aircraft. 
However, I might further explain that for only about half of the year 
was the IRAN policy in effect, which accounts for the difference 
between that and the savings now. 

We pointed out in the opening statement that we planned 7,654 
aircraft in 1955, and 7,711 im 1956. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I recall that now. 

General Bocartr. Do you have any way of breaking that down as 
between the depots and the contracts? 

Colonel Decu. We have. Do we have that with us, General? 

General Hewrrr. Yes. 

General Bocart. I think that would be the figure, actually, which 
Mr. Davis is looking for here. 

Colonel Breruu. In fiscal 1954 we did 1,985 out of the total of 
4,512 in the depot system; 2,527 were done on contract. When we 
go into 1955, we find that 3,057 of those aircraft were done in the 
depots, and 4,597 were done on contract, against a total of 7,654 
aircraft. 
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Now, in the case of the 1956 IRAN program, we plan on doing 3,894 
on contract, while we will do 3,817 in the depots, against a total o 
7,711 aircraft. 

General Boearr. That is just about 7 man-years per aircraft going 
through. 

Mr. Davis. Does that surprise you at all, or does it not? 

General Hewirr. No, sir; when you consider the basic cost, the 
size and complexity of the modern aircraft today, sir, I think you will 
find that our depot operation compares favorably with the commer. 
mercial airline requirements, which involve the use of large, moder 
aircraft. 

But, of course, again, you have to consider. the fact that our air. 
craft are essentially gun platforms; whereas the commercial aircraft 
is @ carrier. 

Mr. Davis. It does surprise me. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we have completed our hearing on this one-half- 
billion-dollar item. We hope next year you gentlemen will bring us 
even a better story of your efficiency and prowess in this field. 

We shall resume Monday, with the next project. 

Good afternoon, gentlemen. 

Colonel Decu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, Marcu 21, 1955. 


Depot Suppty OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


COL. CARL E. RANKIN, CHIEF, QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS 
GROUP, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/MATERIEL 

HARLEY CROWELL, GENERAL SUPPLY OFFICER, BUDGET AND 
MANPOWER SECTION, PROCEDURES AND FIELD OPERATIONS 
DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. G. W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. D. N. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAM- 
MING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order, and we will resume 
our hearing on maintenance and operations. 

Will you proceed, General Bogart? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are ready to 
proceed with consideration of project 432, which is depot suppl 
operations. 

Our principal witness in this project is Col. Carl E. Rankin, whos 
the Chief of the Quantitative Requirements Group, the Directorate 
of Supply and Services, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, 
Headquariers, United States Air Force. 

Colonel Rankin has a prepared statement. 
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Mr. Manon. Colonel Rankin, you may proceed with your state- 
ment, without interruption, and then we will proceed to a discussion 
of this project 432. 

Colonel RANKIN. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Ranxrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project provides funds for the payment of civilian personnel, 
contractual services, locally procured equipment and supplies, tem- 
porary duty travel of civilian and military personnel, and other depot 
requirements necessary for the accomplishment of Air Force depot 
supply operations on a worldwide basis during fiscal year 1956. 

The Air Force depot supply system provides depot supply support 
to all components of the Air Force, and other agencies designated by 
the Department of Defense, in the Zone of Interior and overseas. 
The functional activities involved in the supply system include the 
determination of materiel requirements, stock control, warehousing, 
shipping and receiving, inventory, and salvage and disposal. Relative 
functional performances required to accomplish these primary acti- 
vities are provisioning of new aircraft (which includes determination 
of requirements for aircraft parts, accessories, spare parts, and ground 
handling equipment), cataloging (including Air Force cataloging and 
conversion to the Federal cataloging program), treating and pac kaging 
in connection with corrosion control, inspection of Taterial, deter- 
mining stock levels, and editing of requisitions, 

The requirements for depot ~ supply operations are to process and 
handle the materiel generated by procurement programs in support 
of the Air Forces flying hour, troop, and installation programs. In 
fiscal year 1954 these programs resulted in the movement of 11,950,000 
tons of materiel and the processing of 53,138,000 line items. In 
fiscal year 1955 it is estimated that 12,113,000 ‘tons and 54,650,000 
line items will require processing. For the first 6 months in fiscal 
year 1955, actual ace omplishment reflects the movement of 5,654,000 
tons and the processing of 27,528,000 line items. For fiscal year 
1956 it is estimated that 13,072,000 tons and 55,829,000 line items 
will be processed. 

Included also in this estimate are requirements to operate Army 
warehouse facilities which are being phased into the Air Force ware- 
housing program. It is planned to assume jurisdiction of 7 Army 
warehouse facilities by June 30, 1956, which will provide the’ Air 
Force with 10.2 million gross square feet of covered warehouse space. 
This additional space together with other warehouse space available 
to the Air Force will reduce the Air Force deficit to 2.8 million gross 
square feet by end fiscal year 1956. 


PERSONNEL COMPUTATION 


The personnel requirements for this project are developed primarily 
on the basis of dollar value of materiel transactions, and inventory 
on hand. The increase in dollar inventory was projected by the 
dollar amount on procurement contracts, which was scheduled for 
receipt during fiscal year 1956. Dollar ‘value of issues were pro- 
jected on the basis of past history relationship of the issues to the 
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on hand inventory dollars. An example of the method of personnel 
computation appears on page 4-103 of the printed justification yoy 
have before you. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


This budget estimate recognizes the more economical utilization of 
personnel resulting from the following management improvements: 

(a) The expansion of the local purchase program: The increase in 
the number of items that Air Force bases are authorized to procure 
for their own use is resulting in a decrease in the number of items that 
are centrally procured. The decrease in the number of centrally 
procured items which are processed through the depots, will reduce 
depot supply workloads and the related man-year requirements. 

(b) Single point system: The implementation of this system (one- 
zone) results in the consolidation of responsibility for certain general 
property classes in one depot. The normal Air Force depot supply 
operation is based on a bizonal depot system whereby depots are 
designated as responsible for distribution of specific property classes 
in the eastern or western zone for bases within those geographic areas. 
As a result of issue experience in the past, certain noncritical property 
classes were consolidated at single depots, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for continuance of the bizonal responsibility for the cited property 
classes. The reduced man-year requirements effected by this pro- 
cedure have been incorporated in this estimate. 

(c) Mechanical systems: Adjustments in man-year requirements 
have been effected as a result of expanded utilization within the depot 
supply system of mechanical systems such as dragline and other 
conveyor systems, monorails, pneumatic tubes, elevators, and indus- 
trial power sweepers. 

Continuous effort has been and will be devoted within the depot 
supply area to develop and apply managerial, operational, and me- 
chanical systems which will insure maximum performance of depot 
supply responsibilities at the least cost to the Government. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but with 


your permission I would like to present to you a few of the major 
areas in this project. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we shall insert pages 4—100 
and 4-101 into the record. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPpERATIONS—PrROGRAM 430, LoaisticaL Support 


Project 432: Depot supply operations: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956__..-------.-------- $188, 562, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__-.-.-------------- 167, 809, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954__._...-.-------------- 154, 894, 028 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the depot supply operations, worldwide, of all United 
States Air Force organizations, and certain nonreimbursable depot supply support 
for the Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, Army Field Forces, Army National 
Guard, and Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

The functions performed by the Air Force depots in fulfilling their designated 
missions are an integral part of the overall logistical support necessary for the 
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Air Force to achieve its programed objectives. The support to be provided in 
this project encompasses various functions which include the positioning of 
supplies and equipment into storage; the movement, control, and inspection of 
supplies while in storage; treating and packaging in connection with corrosion 
control; shipping, including the processing of bills of lading, and dispatching; 
maintaining stock records and reporting inventories: editing requisitions and 
determining priority of requirements; determining stock levels; administrative 
activities within the depot supply system; and the transferring and disposition of 
obsolete items. 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements included in this estimate are listed by categories of 
expense, for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956, as follows: 


Summary of requirements 





| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Category | 1954, | 1955, 1956, 
actual estimate estimate 


(a) Personal services_--- $141, 382, 228 | $153, 743, 000 | $168, 217, 000 
(») Local purchase of supplies and equipment---.........---.- 6, 407, 680 . 296, 000 | 9, 166, 000 
(c) Federal Insurance Contribution Act 1, 241, 550 , 392, 000 | 2, 051, 000 
(d) Travel requirements 1, 760, 116 , 956, 000 | 2, 117, 000 
(e) Commercial warehousing 2, 836, 000 2, 932, 000 5, 359, 000 
(f) Other nonpersonne] costs- -..-.-------- vs beaprenesihivmtedcds 3, 516, 078 2, 106, 000 3. 299, 000 


157, 143, 652 169, 425, 000 190, 209, 000 





Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Rankin. 


PERSONAL SERVICES REQUIREMENTS FOR 1956 


Colonel Ranxrn. If yon will turn to item A on page 4-101, “‘Per- 
ill 


sonal services,’ you will find our requirements for fiscal year 1956 in 
this area amount to $168,217,000. This amount is required to pay 
for 51,220 man-years of labor; 43,157 of these man-years are direct- 
hire civilian personnel, and 8,063 man-years are for the employment of 
native personnel by contract. The 43,157 direct-hire man-years 
represents an increase of 3,779 man-years of labor over fiscal year 1955 
requirements; 673 man-years of this increase is generated by the con- 
version requirements of the Federal cataloging program. An addi- 
tional 661 man-years are required for the takeover and operation of the 
7 Army facilities; 1,447 man-years are required to handle the in- 
creased normal depot operations, such as stock control, shipping and 
receiving, and warehousing of materiel to be handled in support of the 
Air Force buildup; 925 man-years of this requirement are necessary 
to support the increased operations of the Spain air materiel area. 
The remaining 73 man-years are a result of Project Native Son, in 
North Africa. 

This totals 3,779 man-years for new direct-hire civilians, both in the 
United States and for natives overseas. The 8,063 man-years for em- 
ployment of contract natives overseas represents an increase of 1,051 
man-years of labor over fiscal year 1955 in this particular category. 
This increase is a direct result of Project Native Son in the Far East 
Air Force, and United States Air Forces in Europe. So, the total 
man-years increase is 4,830 man-years over fiscal year 1955. 

That. concludes the breakout of the personnel services. 
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LOCAL PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 





I have another item on page 4-104—item B—where we have indi- 
cated local purchase of supplies and equipment. Our requirements 
for fiscal year 1956 in snail waethane of supplies and equipment area 
are $9,166,000. This is to provide for supplies and materiel required 
in the direct support of depot supply operations and for which the 
local purchase items are authorized. 

We have increased the local purchase of commercial items in the Air 
Force, when such purchases result in economies, and when these pur- 
chases result in a reduction in the lead time from the seller to the user, 
and this results in stock levels being reduced, plus reduced warehouse 
space necessary to store these stocks. 

Typical items authorized for local purchase include electrical 
supplies, packaging materials, hand tools, chemicals, dopes and paints. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OTHER NONPERSONNEL COSTS 


Colonel Rankin. I would like to call you attention to page 4—106 
of the estimate, item F, which includes other nonpersonnel costs. 
The fiscal year 1956 requirements under this category totaled $3,299,- 
000. 


CORROSION CONTROL BY CONTRACT 


One of the items under this category is for corrosion control by 
contract. This item is applicable entirely to the United States Air 
Forces in Europe. The amount required here is $1,450,000, and it is 
necessary to contract for this type of corrosion control so that the 
property, supplies and equipment that are necessarily outside over- 
seas may be properly treated. This will provide for a total of 11,650 
tons of materiel at apprxomately $125 per ton, the estimated cost for 
treatment. 

GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Item No. 2 under this category is group life insurance in the amount 
of $488,000. This requirement is generated by Public Law 598 and 
the amount in this category is in line with the number of civilian 
employees participating in this program. 


PORT PACKAGING CONTRACTS 


Item No. 4, ‘Port packaging,’ by contract, is $360,000 for fiscal 
year 1956. This is an operation which is handled for the Air Force 
overseas activities by the port air materiel offices. In this particular 
case they are located at ports of embarkation in Oakland and Seattle. 
This in particular includes items that are purchased locally by port air 
materiel offices. These locally purchased items for the overseas areas 
are packed by commercial contract at the port, rather than having the 
items purchased and sent to the nearest Air Force installation for 
packaging. This is an improvement in the method of our operations. 

This concludes the major items which I have at this point for this 
project. 

If there are any other areas in this estimate which you would care 
to discuss, I would be most happy to go over them with you. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNDER MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATION APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Manon. Colonel, we are always interested in the better utiliza- 
tion of the military and civilian personnel. 

This project 432 is pretty heavily weighted with civilian personnel. 
What proportion of the civilian personnel in the entire M. and O. 
program is represented here, I wonder? 

Colonel Ranxrn. I do not believe I can answer that question. 

yeneral Bogart. May | supply that information for the record, 
sir? 

Mr. Manon. You can, but off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested follows:) 

The relationship in terms of percentage between the civilian personnel require- 
ments for project 432, and the total civilian personnel requirements for the 
“Maintenance and operations’”’ appropriation is 14.3 percent. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OPERATIONS AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manon. Have you made any improvements in this project in 
the operation of funds under this project since we met here last year? 

Colonel Rankin. We are talking about approximately $188 million 
in this project this year—$188,562,000. Our total in fiscal 1955 was 
about $168 million. 

Mr. Manon. I asked you, though, if you had made some improve- 
ment, and you have made some improvement if you call requesting 


more money in fiscal 1956 than you got in fiscal 1955 an improvement. 

Colonel Ranxry. We have made improvements in our operations. 

Mr. Manon. In what respect? 

Colonel Rankin. We have been in the process of combining an 
area of management improvement systems which have been estab- 
lished within the Air Force. We have, of course, as we mentioned 
here, the local implementation and further use of the local purchase 
program, which is continuing to assist us, particularly in our depot 
operations. 

Our financial inventory accounting system is not fully implemented; 
it does not cover us in every area, but it is covering us in our depot 
warehouse area, as an example, and our bases worldwide, only our 
depot warehouses in the Zone of Interior, and covers our inventory 
at our bases, worldwide. As a result of using the dollar as a common 
denominator, and tying it to our operations, the hundreds of thousands 
of individual line items can be accounted for and reported in such a 
manner that our supply managers can assimilate data which would 
otherwise be impossible. I know that a lot of people in the supply 
system have the feeling that by utilizing these new systems, and par- 
ticularly the financial inventory accounting system, that we will be 
able to show improvements. 

This year, as an example, it has indicated areas to us which we 
should certainly analyze in further detail. 

Mr. Manon. Are you Mr. Crowell? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your job? 

Mr. Crowrett. I am Chief of the Organization and Manpower 
Budget of the Supply Procedures Office at Headquarters, AMC. 
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Mr. Manon. You are located at Wright Field; is that right? 

Mr. Crowe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been with this work for several years? 

Mr. Crowe ut. Yes, sir; I have been with this particular project 
now approximately 5 years, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What have you observed which has been significant 
during this 5-year period? 

Mr. Crowe tt. In the 5-year period there have been drastic 
changes in the supply system. There has been considerable improve- 
ment in the management which has occurred through these new 
systems, as for instance, the new conveyor line procedures, and new 
methods for handling materiel, which have certainly cut the cost 
from what it originally was for the same item being processed by 
our installations. 

We have speeded up our pipeline time by airlifting some items to- 
day that formerly we transported by either water or rail. 

There has been considerable improvement in the last 5 years as a 
result of utilizing these new procedures. 

Mr. Manon. What would you say the most significant change has 
been since last year about this time? Has there been any change 
that you think of which has been significant? 

Mr. Crowe... I would say that the most significant change that 
we have had is in reducing pipeline time. 

Mr. Manon. If this improvement is a rather marked improvement, 
why is it that you are requesting a 12-percent increase in the appro- 
priation? Usually improved methods bring about a reduction in 
operation costs, but you are improving so rapidly that you have a 12- 
percent increase over last year. 

How do you explain that? 

Mr. Crowe tu. Well, sir; we have things happening now, and which 
are coming into being that were not in last year’s estimate; or increases 
in certain areas, such as Federal cataloging. We are further imple- 
menting the Federal cataloging system, and it will require additional 
people to convert the items that we are presently storing and issuing, 
to the Federal cataloging system. 


OPERATION OF NEW INSTALLATION IN SPAIN 


Mr. Manon. I believe Colonel Rankin mentioned the additional 
requirements in Spain. I may not have grasped the importance of 
his statement. 

What is the situation with regard to additional requirements of 
manpower in Spain? 

Mr. Crowe tv. Spain Air Materiel Area, sir; is a new installation, 
and it is not completely built yet. We are into the operation now, 
and it will be an expanded operation in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Manon. What, approximately, would be the additional cost 
out of this appropriation by reason of that installation, or those 
installations? 

Mr. Crowe tt. I cannot give you a total figure, sir; I could only 
give you the figure based upon man-years. 

Mr. Manon. What is that? What is the man-year figure now’ 

Mr. Crowe.u. 925 man-years. 

Mr. Manon. Will they be American nationals or Spanish? 
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Mr. Crowe tt. Sir, mostly Spanish. There will be very few Amer- 
ans. ‘There will be approximately 23 United States civilians, and 
the remainder will be Spanish personnel. 

Mr. Manon. The pay for them is included here? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEPOT MAINTENANCE AND DEPOT SUPPLY 


Mr. Dann. Colonel, at the present time is there any overlapping 
in project 431 and project 432? In project 431 you speak of depot 
maintenance and in project 432 we have depot supply operations. 

To what extent do your civilians in one group function in the other 
program ? 

Colonel Rankin. Well, project 432, of course, is the supply counter- 
part to project 431 in the Air Force System. In many cases one of 
the major support areas that our depot supply people are concerned 
with at our depots is the furnishing of supply support to a prime 
maintenance function within the depots. 

Then as to the use of people from one project to the other, they are 
normally of different qualifications and classifications of personnel. 

Mr. Deane. They are completely different, separate and apart? 

These civilians in either of these programs are not used except in 
the specified program; is that right? 

Colonel Ranxrn. Generally speaking, they are used in one program 
or the other. However, you must remember that the depot com- 
mander has the utilization of all these people to consider, and runs 
both functions. 

INCREASE FOR TRAVEL 


Ir. Deane. I notice in program 431 a large increase in travel. 
Ih program 431 there was an increase in travel from $5,466,000 in 
fiscal year 1955 to $6,055,000 in fiscal year 1956. 

Now, I noticed in regard to your travel requirements here that there 
isan increase of $161,000. 

If you received the same amount for travel as you received in 
iscal year 1955, would that amount meet your needs? 

Colonel Rankin. The 1956 requirement, insofar as depot supply 
personnel are concerned, has in my opinion been computed at just 
ibout the minimum requirement. 

As you notice, there is not much of an increase. However, our 
depot supply personnel are concerned with a very important function 
in the suecess of the depot supply operations, and that is the provision- 
ing conferences that are held, at which the ground-support equipment 
ind aircraft spares and parts are determined. 

These provisioning conferences are held away from the depot area 
ind require the movement of highly qualified personnel to meet with 
contractor representatives and representatives of our major air com- 
mands, who have the primary interest in determining which items 
vould be needed in support of new aircraft. . So that we will have on 
land, as a result of these provisioning conferences, adequate ground 
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Mr. Deane. If you received the same amount for travel, percentage. 

wise, which you received last year, would it seriously injure your pro. 
ram? 
' Colonel Ranxrin. Well, I would like to say this: 

Inasmuch as the amount is comparatively small and in that it has 
been a closely computed requirement, I am sure that we could get 
by with the requirement of last year, but again I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that we are going to have to go in and 
take over the seven Army facilities which the Air Force has acquired, 
and, by doing that, we will have to have some additional TDY money 
available for this type of operation. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I am not picking travel as any particular soft spot in 
either of these projects, but it seems to me that as you study it, there 
is a gradual increase and I am wondering whether or not, by using 
every economy which you might be able to use, that this travel could 
be reduced and, perhaps, others, because I was impressed with the 
fact here that you had gone about $30 million above what you had 
for fiscal 1955. 

Colonel Rankin. That figure is $21 million, to be exact, as the 
difference between this year and last year. 

There is one point which I would like to make, with your permission, 
and that is, after all, in spite of our continued drive to use manage- 
ment economies that have been implemented within the entire Air 
Force system, that we are building up from one year to the next, to 131 
wings in the case of this year and, of course, the ultimate goal of 137 
wings. Our management can be improved from one year to the next 
without in every case an apparent reduction in funds, because of an 
increasing Air Force program. 

Mr. Deane. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


BASIS FOR COMPUTING PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I note, Colonel, the expression in this statement of 
yours in regard to the formula you use in computing your require- 
ments: 

The personnel requirements for this project are developed primarily on the 
basis of dcllar value of materiel transactions and inventory on hand. 

Why is that a sound rule of thumb? I would think that this would 
be very much like all other businesses, and it would depend more 
largely upon the amount of transactions, and the amount of gadgets 
which you have to order, receive, ship and transship, reship, and all 
that, because many times it does not take any more manpower to handle 
an item costing $1,500 than it does to handle one costing $150. 

Why has the dollar value got anything to do with it? 

Colonel Ranx1n. Well, of course, we have to project our estimate 
for this particular project for the coming fiscal year 1956, and by using 
a dollar amount for the items which are in our inventory and those 
which are coming into our inventory, it certainly gives us an indication 
of the amount of property and materials, supplies and equipment, that 
we are going to have within our system at a certain period of time. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, as I stated a moment ago, it is just 
a rule of thumb? 

Colonel Rankin. This is the method which we have adopted to 
assist in computing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know you have adopted it, and that is why I 
raised the question, but why is that the logical method rather than 
your volume of business and number of transactions? 

" Why do you merely use the dollar value of what you have on hand? 

Is that the way private industry does it? 

Colonel Ranx1n. When we are computing our overall requirements, 
of course, we do compute in accordance with what we would call our 
supply issue experience. However, as an example, we have been 
implementing at the request of, I believe, Congress, a financial man- 
agement plan such as the financial inventory ac counting system. We 
cannot afford to have new management plans if we do not adapt our 
systems so that we can utilize the system that is going to be set up and 
established that will give us dollar totals. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right, and that is information which we must 
have. We have to know what we have, and what it is worth, and a 
few other things, but where does that relate to the number of employ- 
ees Which you are going to have? 

General Munpy. In the opening statement, on project 432, we give 
the number of tons handled and also the number of line items proc- 
essed. It is our feeling that the total dollar value for the tons handled 
and line items processed for any one year will be representative of 
the workload. 

Mr. Scrivner. Coming back again to the colonel’s statement that 
the primary basis was the dollar value of materiel transactions, sure, 
I read his statement about how many tons you are going to handle 
and about how many line items you are going to handle, but that is 
not his statement. He said that the number of personnel is based 
upon the dollar value. 

General Munpy. I did not make myself clear, then, sir. 

In any one year, you have a dollar value of your inventory and you 
have the number of tons of inventory, and you have the number of 
line items processed. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, and that statement is covered 
in one of the paragranvhs of his general statement. 

General Munpy. The dollar value that we expect in fiscal year 1956 
of our inventory will consist of approximately the same mix as far as 
tonnage and dollar value of items is concerned, and we estimate the 
tons to be handled, the line items to be handled, and it seemed to be 
the most reasonable way of projecting what our personnel requirements 
would be in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you say it is reasonable, and that is what I am 
trying to find out. 

Why do you say it is reasonable to take a dollar value as the basis 
for your computation of your man-hour and man-year needs? 

Colonel RANKIN. It provides us a good method of projecting our 
depot supply requirements, for one thing, and it has appeared to us to 
be a more simple method than had been used in the past, and I think 
it is going to turn out to be a more accurate method. I believe by 
this system we are going to find out that we can judge and project 
better because of this method. 


59565—55——_66 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have a lot of unstated factors, because 
we have been told in other presentations about the increased cost 
and that when articles cost more, even though more articles may not 
be involved, which you are going to handle—they are costing more, 
even though there may be no more line items to handle, and yet they 
may weigh less than the older items. : 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


METHODS USED BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY TO DETERMINE MANPOWER 
NEEDS 


Mr. ScrivNER. How does private industry handle these huge 
warehousing programs, none of which come up to the size of the mili- 
tary, of course? You have, of course, large corporations such as 
International Harvester, General Motors, and the Chrysler Corp., 
and you have all of these other concerns which handle a tremendous 
number of parts for all of their different types of operations, just as 
you have to handle a tremendous number of items for the different 
types of planes and vehicles which you have. How do they calculate 
their manpower needs? 

Colonel Rankin. I would presume that an organization like the 
ones you mentioned would certainly pay some attention to the sales 
of the past year. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they look at the number of trans- 
actions; do they not? 

Colonel Ranxin. That is right, and their possible customers that 
would be coming into their picture for the coming year. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a better go than that, because you have 
an assured list of customers, and they do not. 

Colonel Ranxtn. They would, naturally, have to go out and buy 
accordingly, or manufacture in some cases according to their pro- 
jected sales. 

POLICY ON STAFFING OF WAREHOUSES 


Mr. Scrivner. In staffing your warehouses, do you staff what you 
normally call your peak, or do you staff for what you figure your 
lowest possible number of activities will be, and then bring in expen- 
sive help to augment your staff when you go up to a higher number 
of activities or transactions? 

Colonel Rankin. Our present policy, of course, is to staff our 
individual warehouses with the minimum personnel requirements for 
that particular class of property, and the action required to handle 
that particular class of property stored at that warehouse. 

Now, our director of supply and services, within the depot itself, 
has a warehouse organization where he has the total number of ware- 
house people to consider, and he can use them from one place to 
another, and utilize them for other duties. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, he can; does he? 

Colonel Ranxry. Based upon my personal experience, I have 
personally accomplished that in rewarehousing and any activity 
which I have had to deal with. 

I may have been performing a movement in and out of supply, and 
I have definitely had to utilize the people that were available to me 
within the other warehouses. 
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Mr. Scrtvner. You did that, but how many more are doing it? 

The reason I ask the question is because I experienced one situation 
where that was not done. They had a certain number here at this 
time, and it happened at various intervals that there is not enough 
to keep this crew busy, but over a little further in another activity 
they were busy, and they needed more help, but instead of shifting 
some of these men who were comparatively inactive over where the 
demand was greater, that was not done. They sat there with idle 
equipment, whereas there was tremendous activity over here, and there 
were other people hired. That is not good, sound business manage- 
ment. I know of no corporation that would do that and still stay in 
business. 

Colonel Rankin. I will have to agree with you on that. However, 
as I said, I myself have personally operated a large number of ware- 
houses. 

Mr. ScrtvnER. In your present duties in this business do you now 
go out and make spot checks once in a while to see what is going on? 

Colonel Rankin. In my present position? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Rankin. I intend to do that. I have not been able to do 
that this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? 

Colonel Rankin. I have been in the Pentagon for a period of only 
1 year, 

Mr. Scrivner. And during that 1 year, you have not been out 
and made any checks? 

Colonel Ranxin. Not in the warehouse area. I have been out in 
the field, but I have not gone out to specifically check the utilization 
of the warehouses. 

Mr. Scrivner. We had an explanation last week of some of the 
depot activities, and I wish you would take one—I do not care which 
one—and tell us what they do. 


FUNCTIONS OF FACILITY AT OGDEN, UTAH 


Take, for instance, your activity at Ogden, Utah. 

Colonel Ranxin. Ogden, Utah, is an air materiel area. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not been there, but I am going out there 
some day. 

Colonel RANKIN. I have been to Hill Field and it is located near 
Ogden; it is an air materiel area, but it also supports the Alaskan Air 
Command at present. The depot in the Alaskan Air Command has 
been discontinued. 

Mr. ScrtrvNER. What else does it support? 

Colonel RANKIN. It supports fighter aircraft, and particularly the 
F-101’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. It supports those fighters no matter where they are 
located? 

Colonel Rankin. In this particular case, it would be the prime sup- 
port area for a particular class of property, and would have in that 
case worldwide responsibility for the computation of requirements, 
and distribution responsibilities worldwide. 

Mr, Scrivner. You do not have many F-101’s in the service as yet. 

ja us consider another type plane where we are using quite a few 
of them. 
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PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 


Colonel Rankin. We could take, for an example, the B-25, B~26 
and the F—94. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us consider for a moment the B-25, which is an 
old one, and which will be going out of the picture someday. 

How long is it going to be in the inventory? 

General Cati* Han. For a long time to come, Mr. Scrivner, the 
reason being that the aircraft are filling a need for twin-engine trainers, 
and they are also used in administrative flights. 

For that type of thing the aircraft are holding up well, and we are 
not suffering any increase'in accident rates. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a good workhorse, but it is a little uncomfort- 
able to ride in. It is a little bit on the noisy side, and has a little 
vibration, but it gets there and gets back, and that is the prime 
purpose. 

Where are the B-25 parts handled, and where are the B-47 parts 
handled? 

Coionel Ranxtrn. That would be done, generally, at Tinker Field 
in Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are the parts for the B-47 manufactured? 
Are they manufactured all over the country? 

Colonel Rankin. Generally speaking, they are manufactured at 
Seattle, Marietta, Ga., and Wichita. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us consider for a moment the parts which are 
made at Seattle. Do they come to Tinker Air Force Base? 

Colonel Rankin. Eventually they would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have some B-47’s out on the west coast not 
too far from Seattle, and those parts have to come from the plant 
where they are made to Tinker Air Force Base, and then be shipped 
back to the west coast to the B-47 users; do they not? 

Colonel Rankin. Not necessarily so, because the prime depot, when 
controlling its procurement actions, can have quantities of parts 
procured from a manufacturer delivered to a user, providing the vol- 
ume required is sufficient. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say they can do that, but do they do that, so 
that they bypass the necessity of shipping to the depot, and then 
shipping from the depot out to the user unit? 

Colonel Rankin. In every case, where it is most economical for the 
Air Force to accomplish such an action, and other reasons being 
considered, that is done. 

That is part of our procurement policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would it not be more economical to ship direct 
from the factory to the using base, if you could do so? 

Colonel Rankin. Well, as I said, it would depend upon the volume. 
You would consider the volume of parts of the aircraft, as an example, 
that are being used at a base. It might be more economical in the 
long run to have them sent to one central distributing point when you 
have aircraft of the same type scattered at isolated bases. 


EFFECT OF LOCAL PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. We have heard a great deal about local purchase 
in this committee, and have considered it favorably as being much 
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more economical in many ways, because we have to cut down the 
aorthous pipeline and warehousing expense. 

I can remember very clearly 1 example which we had, where in 
order to have 1 gallon of paint on hand we had to have 9 gallons in 
the pipeline, and there was a constant supply of paint getting into the 
hands of the users, and the result was that we thought it was far more 
costly than it should be, and this committee had a great deal to do 
with augmenting the local purchase program. We were told that if 
that were done it would also materially affect the number of personnel 
which we had to have, because we could cut down considerably on the 
number of personnel in the warehouses, by handling it that way. 

In other words, you did not have to handle it, you did not have to 
ship it, store it, and issue it. While the local procurement program 
has been stepped up considerably, I have not yet been able to put my 
finger on any place where there has been any decrease in the number 
of personnel as a result of that. 

Yet, we expected there would be. 

What is your reaction to that, Colonel? 

Colone] RanK1n. The local purchase program has been implemented 
within the Air Force to establish an operation that covered many of the 
points or most of the points which you have just mentioned, economy 
and reduced inventory. It means that items are no longer going to 
be stocked within the depot. That is the primary point. 

Mr. Scrivner. That operation saves you a lot of space so that you 
will not have to build quite so much warehouse space and it should 
not take so many people in the warehouse to handle the materiel. 

Colonel Rankin. We have approximately 160,000 new items which 
came into the aircraft inventory during 1954, as an example, with 
11,000 going out. This is an indication of the use that is being made 
of the local purchase program. However, we must also consider the 
increased number of new items coming into the program through 
central procurement, which will require stocking and warehousing. 

The Air Force, in considering this question, has a warehousing 
plan which they have considered along with other parts of the pro- 
gram in reaching the 137-wing Air Force in fiscal year 1957. That 
includes the utilization of the Army warehouses and facilities which 
were made available, as well as a small portion of new construction. 


REDUCTION OF INVENTORY AND DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS 


Mr. Scrivner. During the past year or so we have seen quite a bit 
of activity on the part of the Army in reducing its inventory, and get- 
tng rid of a lot of materiel which they finally found they no longer 
needed, and as a result thereof they were able to empty seven very 
urge warehouses which are now being made available to the Air Force, 
aid which naturally cuts down the need for the Air Force to acquire 
lew warehousing space. 

What has been the Air Force activity comparable to that which 
was done by the Army to clean out a lot of old items out of the ware- 
blouses, and make some warehouse space available of your own? 

Colonel Rankin. The Air Force has a continuous program along 
that line. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Army always told us they had a continuous 


program also, but they found a lot of things which they did not know 
about. 
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Colonel Ranxrn. I do not have any knowledge as to what the Army 
has taken out, and disposed of, as a result of the warehouses which 
they have made available to the Air Force, but in view of the buildup 
within the Air Force, the facilities made available by the seven Army 
installations have been and will be utilized by the Air Force in aug. 
menting our program. 

Mr. Scrivner. The mere fact that you are getting a larger number 
of items highlights the need for the Air Force itself to do a little house. 
cleaning, and get rid of some items, where they can, and making mor 
space available. 

Colonel Ranxin. That is correct. 

General Munpy. We publish retention criteria to the field whic) 
they screen against to see what we should hold. About 1950 our r- 
tention criteria were very conservative, and we feel that they should 
have been at that time in order to see how things were going. Hovy- 
ever, we believe that our retention criteria today are equal to the re- 
quirements. The field is able to screen against it, and we have a very 
aggressive program to dispose of materiel when we are sure we do not 
need it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, sometimes, General, we run intoa 
lot of items which the military handles, and I remember that one of 
our top military men 3 or 4 years ago made a very true statement, 
namely, that the military always wants to hold onto everything old 
and get their hands on everything new. Of course, that is a human 
attribute, and I expect that probably a lot of us could go around our 
own home and find a lot of things which we have put back in a box 
or upon the shelf or down in the basement, or someplace, and we look 
at it, and say, “Well, we ought to throw that away,” and just about 
the time you do that, you say, ‘Well, I do not know, now; I may 
want that next year.”’ It may be a pair of boots which you may 
think you are going to use to go hunting, and you hold onto them for 
15 or 20 years, and you never go hunting, or it may be any number of 
things like that. You say, ‘We really need this space, and should 
get rid of these items,” but when the time comes for action, we think 
it over again, and say, ‘Not now, I may want that next year.” All 
of us do that. 

I have faced it myself several times, and one hesitates; you just do 
not do it. 

General Munpy. There are two forces at work in this area: One 
force is to utilize, and one is to dispose, and at times utilization is in 
the ascendancy and at other times disposal is in the ascendancy, 
depending upon the world situation. I believe today that our retet- 
tion criteria is pretty well balanced between the forces of utilization 
and the forces of disposal as to the amount of space that the Air Force 
requires. I think it compares very favorably with the space that the 
other forces require. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume, then what you were telling me is thal 
the Air Force is undertaking a very energetic program of disposal? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are attempting to get rid of this stuff whicl 
you have up in the attic, or down in the basement, and not hold ont 
it just because ‘‘maybe we will need it next year’’? 

General Munpy. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is good, because many times I have seen some 
of this materiel which has been held in the Air Force, and by the time 
you stop to figure everything, including the cost of that space, the 
cost of handling it every so often, and the cost of inventory in order 
to keep it on a careunvbenls and all that, many times that sheer cost 
alone will be greater than the cost of the item, and oftentimes there 
is an item which you would like to have on hand, but which many 
times would not take too long to obtain anyway, if you ever had to 
have it. 

So, a lot of times we find that even though you might use it next 
year, or 2 years from now, or 3 years from now, you are still dollars 
better off to get rid of the thing and get it out, and make that space 
available to yourselves for something else and quit handling it, and 
when you do need it, go out and get it. 

General Munpy. We agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is rather prosaic. There is no thrill about it. 
You are not going into the stratosphere or anything like that. You 
are not smashing speed records. It is not the thrill of the flying end 
of it. ‘This is where we can do a tremendous job of saving dollars if 
we do the job correctly. 

General Munpy. We agree with you and feel that viewpoint is 
reflected in our retention criteria. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will be interested in seeing what we are doing 
when we visit some of these installations during the coming year. 
That is all. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis. 


ACCURACY OF OBLIGATION ESTIMATES 


Mr. Davis. I cannot help but comment on the contrast of this 
compared with some of the other items, where the actual obligations 
in 1955 and 1954 have been quite far removed from the estimates 
made. Apparently in the past few years you have come awfully 
close to what you hie anticipated in this particular field. 

Colonel Rankin. That is correct. 


OPERATIONS OF WAREHOUSES TRANSFERRED FROM ARMY 


Mr. Davis. I assume that the personnel requirements do in fact 
reflect the bringing in of these seven warehouses you are taking over 
from the Army. ‘There is a question which naturally comes up in 
regard to that. 

This operation is not actually going to affect the actual quantity of 
goods you are going to have to pacer in other words, you are going 
to have to handle a certain amount. In lots of cases it is a question 
of whether you have suitable warehousing to put it in, or whether you 
will store it outside on hardstands or something like that. Is it not 
true that you can handle a given quantity of supplies with substan- 
tially less people in a warehouse, compared to what would be required 
© handle the same quantity if you do not have warehousing to put 
it in? 

General Munpy. Could I answer that question a little indirectly, 
sir? 
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The primary motivating force in taking over the seven Army 
depots was due to the amount of materiel we had in outside storage. 
As a consequence of being in outside storage, by the very nature of 
things many of these items suffered. Many of them should have 
been indoors. We were losing a tremendous sum. 

We are getting a little better than 10 million square feet with these 
seven installations. The overhead in these seven installations js 
running up the cost with the people and the attendant expenses for 
warehouse purposes. 

The savings we are recouping from the material being stored outside 
made this a very worthwhile program. 

I believe any individual in business would have elected to build 
these warehouses since the cost could be amortized within a 2- or 3-year 
period except for that one factor of the loss we were incurring due to 
outside storage. 

Mr. Davis. I certainly agree with you on the desirability of doing 
this. In the long run it is going to save money for sure. 

As you sat back here months ago and attempted to project the job 
to be done and the people you had to do it with, could you not see that 
you were able to do that same job with fewer people because of the 
availability of this warehouse space? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. If I understand your question correctly: 
If we have available warehouse space it takes fewer people to handle 
a given volume of material than would be true if you did not have such 
favorable circumstances for the handling of it. 

Colonel Ranxrn. I think there is one thing which should be con- 
sidered here, however. There is the fact that most of these Army 
facilities we are taking over are pretty well removed from our depots 
that are going to control them. That, in itself, is a little more difficult 
problem to handle and is not conducive to a lesser number of people. 

General Munpy. Some of these installations we are taking over are 
pretty well removed. We will get roughly 1 million square feet or 4 
little less in them, and to make that space available to us we have to 
run the installation or otherwise it would not be run, since it would 
be on a standby status. There is an overhead for the management of 
the installation. Then there is an overhead for the duplicate supply 
installation. And there are extra servicing and receiving charges, 
stock record charges, and the movement of material for maintenance 
purposes is involved. 

It is not a small amount of warehouse space, but it is relatively 
small. If that same amount of space were built in a good depot we 
would be able to operate it much more cheaply by the addition of a 
few supply people as opposed to this tremendous—“‘tremendous” may 
not be the right word—overhead to run the entire installation. 

These factors were considered very carefully by the Air Force and 
the OSD in arriving at the decision to take over these warehouses. 


QUESTION OF SAVINGS ACCRUING FROM USE OF TRANSFERRED 
WAREHOUSES 


Mr. Davis. I think I am having a little trouble getting at my 
point. 

Most of these projects for fiscal year 1956 were based on dollar 
volume or tonnage of supply from a previous year’s experience? 
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General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And you have taken them and projected them into 
1956. If it is true that you can handle some of these things with 
fewer people because of the additional warehouses available, compared 
to those which were available to you in these previous years, then it 
seems to me that there ought to be a reducing factor applied to your 
mathematical calculations as you projected your experience into the 
fiscal year 1956. 

General Munpy. I see your point and it is a good point, sir. It 
is offset, though, by the overhead that goes with the operation of these 
additional installations we are taking on and by the scattered nature 
of it, and the fact that we still have a warehousing deficiency. 

Mr. Davis. We are going to have to look for any savings as a result 
of taking these warehouses over primarily in the materials? 

General Munpy. In the loss that was being incurred when we 
kept this valuable material outside when it should have been indoors. 

Mr. Davis. Through a lack of deterioration, then, rather than 
through actual cheaper supply operations? 

General Munpy. The Air Force could have operated this amount 
of warehouse space on its existing installations much cheaper than 
it can operate it as separate installations. But within the time period 
available the ready availability plus other considerations made it 
desirable for us to take these installations over. 


BASIS USED IN PROJECTING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. Let us refer to page 4-103. Naturally, any project of 
costing has to be based on some assumptions. Apparently several 
assumptions were made in that projection. Does that tabulation 
which appears on that page assume that the costs of the material per 
ton have remained constant: ? 

Colonel RANKIN. Yes, sir; it has. 

General Munpy. I believe that is the assumption. We are losing 
certain material from our depot storage that was in local purchasing. 
If the Air Force had remained static in size you would be able to 
measure the amount of dollars involved in that material. There 
would have been a consequent reduction in the number of people. 
But during the same period the Air Force is getting deliveries from 
orders placed 2 or 3 years before to meet the requirements of the 
expanded Air Force. 

It is our belief that the dollar value of this material still propor- 
tionately will be represented by the tons and by the line items we 
will have to process. It is the best way we have been able to come up 
with a formula to estimate our requirement for the future in the way 
of civil service personnel to bandle the material. We have tried 
other methods in the past, but this appears to be the best method 
that we have. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, once you try to figure out the dollar 
value of the material you are going to have to handle then you are 
assuming that your workload in tonnage is going to increase in the 
same ratio as your dollar workload has increased; is that correct? 

General Munpy. I think we can estimate the tonnage and the 
line item transactions also as well as we can estimate the dollar value. 
The dollar value is the one figure that seems to be constant in its 
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relationship to the tonnage involved and the line item transactions 
involved. 

Mr. Davis. Again I am having a little difficulty. Looking at that 
page as it stands today, the ratio of the workload in tons, 1953 to 
1954, comparing 2,557,698 to the $10,205 million figure is the same 
as the ratio of the 3,240,119 tons and the $12,928 million figures; js 
that correct? 

Colonel Rankin. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. So if you assume that there has been an increase in 
cost of value in terms of dollars per ton, and if that could be demon- 
strated, that would be a basis for reducing your projected man-years 
requirements for the 1956 fiscal year, would it not? 

Mr. Crowe tt. Yes, sir; that would be correct, but I would like 
to state this: In this base year period we have developed a ratio of 
workload in tons and line items to dollar values. It is the latest 
available information we have. 

General Munpy. The increased cost, Mr. Davis, in our equipment 
can be explained this way: When you take an F—51 and you take an 
F-86 today, the F—86 is as much improved over the F—51 as the F-5| 
was over the old ‘Jenny.’ It is heavier in size, more complex, has 
many more line items. A similar comparison is true for engines, for 
example: the engines on the B-17, B-29, and B-36. The weight of 
the engine, the horsepower, the size and number of parts are all 
increasing. That in itself accounts for the increase in dollars. It is 
not that the cotter key has gone up so much today; it is the complexity 
of the equipment, the growth in size and the number of parts. 

We are able to project this complexity into tons, to line item 
transactions, as well as dollar value, but the dollar value seems to give 
us a better formula for projecting our personnel requirements. 

Mr. Davis. And you have projected the tons on the basis of your 
projection in dollars? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. There has been no independent projection of the ton- 
nage? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; I think you can get a projection of your 
tonnage and you can get a projection of your line items, both based 
on past experience and through known orders. 

Mr. Davis. Apparently that was not done in this case, though; 
was it? This was based on a projection of dollars entirely; is that not 
right? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Rankin. That is correct, sir. 

General Munpy. But that projection of dollars and people is also 
paralleled by our projection of tons and line items to be processed, 
and our past experience confirms that these projections have been 
pretty accurate. 

Mr. Davis. Is this the same method of projection that you used 
in the presentation you made last year and the year before that? 

General Munpy. I believe we used this last year. 

Colonel Rankin. This is different, sir. 

Mr. Crowe... In previous years we have tried to use the horse- 
power flying-hour method which was fairly complicated and did not 
lend itself to the computation of requirements at the lowest computing 
level in our depots. 
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This dollars system will provide us with tools by which we can 
manage at the lowest echelon possible and on up through the system. 

General Bocart. Mr. Davis, may I point out we are trying very 
hard in the Air Force to go into this monetary inventory accounting 
system as & primary management tool throughout the Air Force. We 
are not yet sure we can do all these things that way, but we are, 
wherever we can, attempting to apply that technique. In this par- 
ticular area we have been able to apply it. We are not doing it 
without eross-checks yet, but we are using this as the basic system for 
developing requirements both for operating controls and for budgetary 
controls. 

We have great hopes for this monetary inventory accounting system. 
As General Stone pointed out at the beginning of the hearings, we do 
not yet have complete across-the-board coverage on this system. We 
hope that we will have it for next year. We think perhaps we will. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POLICY ON USE OF COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Davis. What general policy do you have with respect to the 
use of commercial warehousing? Is it just this simple: That where 
you have a warehousing requirement in a particular area and you do 
not have any of your own and there is commercial warehousing avail- 
able you use it? Or is there something more involved? 

Colonel Rankin. We definitely have a policy on commercial ware- 
houses. Also, incidentally, that has been established by Department 
of Defense directive, I think, in 1953. 

The use and the need of the commercial warehousing, of course, is 
geared into our overall requirements for warehousing in the Air Force. 
It is specifically used in connection with various considerations such 
as the location and the best possible utilization of those items that 
you can best store in such a type of warehousing. 

General Munpy. Our policy is to use it where it is feasible and 
practicable. If it is geographically situated properly and does not 
spread our management too thin, thereby running up cost, and if the 
nature of the material is not such that it must be moved to a remote 
maintenance point—in short, if the warehousing meets economic, 
timely and effective criteria, commercial services are utilized. 

Mr. Davis. There is a pretty firm directive on that? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I can visualize a situation where a base commander 
might need warehousing, and the most convenient thing for him to do 
and the easiest thing for him to do would be to scream that he has to 
have new warehousing. He has a certain amount of supplies and does 
not have a warehouse for them. But there might be, just across the 
other side of the railroad track, a lot of good commercial warehousing 
available which properly is serving the purpose now and can continue 
to serve it. 

_ There is a definite policy, is there, to utilize commercial warehousing 
if there is reason to do so, without attempting to substitute for that 
with Government-built warehousing? 

General Munpy. It is definitely the policy of the Department of 
the Air Force and the Department of Defense to do that. Any request 
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for construction is screened against the availability of the contracting 
services or commercial warehousing for lease. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marcu 21, 1955. 


DistTrRIBUTION OF MATERIEL OTHER THAN First 
DESTINATION 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. JOHN P. DOYLE, DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTATION 
DCS/MATERIEL 

COL. DAVID E. DANIEL, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTOR. 
ATE OF TRANSPORTATION, DCS/MATERIEL 

SANFORD R. MAUTNER, PROGRAM OFFICER, PROJECTS BRANCE 
PROGRAM DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION, DCs; 
MATERIEL : 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. N. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAM. 
MING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MR. H. O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP. 
TROLLER 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next project, is project 433 
“Distribution of materiel other than first destination.” 

Our principal witness in this area is Brig. Gen. John P. Doyle, who 
is the Director of Transportation in the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

General Doyle has a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point page 4-108 o/ 
the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 430, LocisticaL Support 


Project 433. Distribution of materiel other than first destination: 
Estimates obligations, fiscal year 1956 $183, 441, 000 
istimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_______._.___-_- .... 189, 019, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954__.__....__.__._...___--. 146, 325, 42 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses of commercial trarsportation of Air Force 
property from Air Force depots; shipments by Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice; commercial airlift; and shipments from the Army, Navy, and other agencies 
to Air Force. Include d are costs incident to transportation such as stevedoring, 
sorting, and terminal charges. 

Excluded from this estimate are transportation expenses incident to: the oceral 
movement of bulk aviation gas, jet fuel, and aircraft lubricating oil; first destine 
tion transportation of supplies and equipment; construction transportation! 
transportation of subsistence; land transportation of organization equipment and 
impedimenta in connection with troop movements; land transportation of house 
hold goods of Air Force military and civilian personnel and their dependents 
on permanent change of station movements; ocean transportation of military 
personnel and their dependents on permanent change of station movements. 
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Summary of requirements 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








Category 1954, 1955, | 1956, 
actual | estimate { estimate 
») Transportation from Air Force —— it RATA 2 $58, 315,428 | $76,025,000 | $118, 398, 000 
5) Military Sea Transportation Service - el 42, 362, 450 42, 978, 000 39, 771, 000 
¢ Commercial aa . 30, 737, 400 3, 400, 000 7, 103, 000 
i) Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Force....__._____- 17, 847,432 | 17.924, 000 | 19, 097, 000 
TR cha ac ld phe Panes dnaebess veneseckanwokes | 149, 262, 710 140, 327, 000 | 184, 369, 000 
Daa: im —2, 937.278 | —1, 308, 000 —928, 000 
Dilett CN down dss ccnnas snddacci= techie Siatinuencneaee 146, 325, 432 139, 019, 000 183, 441, 000 
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BACKGROUND OF GENERAL DOYLE 


Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, General Doyle. Is 
his your first, second, or third appearance before the committee? 

General Doyue. This is my first visit over here, sir. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us. Usually for the 
ecord on first appearance some general statement is given about the 
ackground of the witness. Would you give us a little background, 
please, and indicate your connection with this particular program, and 
vive us some information on your associates here with you? 

General Doyue. I think you may remember Colonel Daniel and 
{r. Mautner from last year. They presented this program then. 

| have been in our headquarters as Director of Transportation for 
he past 2% years, or almost 3 years now. Before that I was over in 
Japan commanding the Far East Air Materiel Command. 

Mr. Deane. I repeat, we are glad to have you with us. I notice, 
is we study your statement, project 433 shows an increase of some 
b2 percent over the previous year. J am sure you are prepared to 
ustify that. We will now hear your statement. 

General Doyie. All right, sir. 


YENERAL STATEMENT 


What I should like to do is go over this statement and then I 
hould like, if you would permit it, to go off the record and discuss 
he background of this particular change since last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why go off the record? 

General Dorie. After this statement goes in, sir, I should like to 
liscuss the background of this particular change, the reasons leading 
ip to it, which are connected with our planning. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committe e, this budget project 
brovides for commercial transportation required to support the world- 
‘ide activities of the Air Force and includes movement by rail, air, 
‘aterway, and truck. 

Not included in this estimate are transportation expenses incident 
0 movement of bulk aviation petroleum products and rations, first 
estination transportation of supplies and equipment, transportation 
n connection with construction, land transportation of unit equipment 
nd impedimenta in connection with troop movements, land trans- 
portation of household goods of Air Force military ‘and civilian 
ersonnel on permanent change of station movements, and sea 
ransportation of military personnel and their dependents. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Air Force requirements for commercial transportation fall within 
four general categories which are summarized for fiscal year 1954 
fiscal year 1955, and fiscal year 1956 on the tabular chart before you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Past experience and estimated requirements, commercial transportation requiremenis 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 


(a) Transportation from Air Force depots: 
Tons hauled --.--._--- Sik Sein inna chain atbeibkdimbtaieated 2, 086, 290 2, 285, 858 
Stevedoring tons 2, 8 1, 024, 176 627, 576 
Engines airlifted 5, 228 20, 136 
Dollar cost $74, 717,000 | $117, 470,00 
(6) Military Sea Transportation Service: 
Passengers moved 5, 3, 377 3, 377 
Tons of cargo i 2, 400, 873 2, 218, 000 
Tons of ground-petroleum products 235, 184 285, 000 257, 352 
Days per diem vessels used 3, 475 
Dollar cost $42, 978, 000 
(c) Commercial airlift: 
Passengers moved 8, 127 
Cargo moved 
Pounds of airmail 
Dollar cost. 
(d) Army, Navy and other agencies to Air Force: 
SG EE. 4 x cadabbeddnntntie ct Caebereuswass «ntkeen ae: 
Stevedoring tons 95, 000 
Dollar cost $17, 847,432 | $17,924,000 $19, 097, 000 


Total dollars $146, 325, 432 | $139, 019,000 | $183, 441, 000 


TRANSPORTATION FROM AIR FORCE DEPOTS 


General Dorie. Funds in the amount of $117,470,000 will be 
required in fiscal year 1956 for the movement and stevedoring of 
supplies and equipment. Included in this amount is $50,298,000 to 
provide for airlift movement of aircraft engines to and from overseas 
areas. Page 4-109 of the justification which is before you includes 
further detail. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


It is estimated that $39,771,000 will be needed to provide ocean 
transportation of passengers, cargo, ground petroleum products and 
use of per diem vessels to move Air Force property and civilian per- 
sonnel and their dependents to, from, and within overseas areas in 
fiscal year 1956. Reference is made to page 4—110 of the justification. 
With the exception of ammunition peculiar to the Air Force, the 
Department of Army will continue to budget for the movement of 
supplies and equipment shipped from Army depots to overseas ports 
in support of the Air Force. 


COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Funds in the amount of $7,103,000 will be required in fiscal year 
1956, as indicated on page 4-113 of the justification, to provide com- 
mercial airlift of high priority movements for the three services and to 
reimburse the Post Office Department for the movement of airmail 
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for the Air Force. Reimbursement to the Post Office Department for 
the transportation of airmail by commercial air carriers is a new re- 
quirement for the Air Force. Airmail costs are based on Civil 
Aeronautics Board approved overseas airmail rates. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND OTHER AGENCIES TO AIR FORCE 


Funds in the amount of $19,097,000 are required in fiscal year 1956, 
as indicated on page 4-114 of the justification, for commercial move- 
ment and stevedoring of supplies and equipment from Army, Navy, 
and other agencies to Air Force installations when made for the benefit 
of the Air Force. This includes funds for movement of cargo from 
Army ports to Air Force installations. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


The expenditure of funds for the purchase of commercial trans- 
portation services for the movement of materiel has been accomplished 
in keeping with appropriate traffic management practices, through 
such actions as adjustment of rates under section 22 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which allows Government activities to accept lower 
rates than quoted in published tariffs; use of intransit privileges; and 
classifying freight to secure most economic tariff rates. 

We are continuously striving to improve our transportation manage- 
ment, in order that our worldwide activities will receive their required 
logistic support at the lowest possible cost, consistent with the Air 
Force mission. 

As a result of concentrated Air Force efforts the Air Force revised 
logistics concept has been developed, the essential element of which is 
reduction of the time element between the request for and receipt of 
supplies. Benefits will be achieved through shorter storage periods, 
reduced handling and packaging requirements, reduced inventory 
costs and lower obsolescence. 

Increased use will be made of pallets and cargo containers. These 
make for cheaper handling of cargo, facilitate the taking of inventory, 
and reduce the possibility of damage and pilferage of Air Force prop- 
erty. 

| would like to say that the transportation budget presented here 
has a direct relation with the size, activity, and deployment of the Air 
Force. We develop factors based on past experience and apply these 
factors to the new Air Force program. Thank you. 

With the exception of the table that concludes our prepared state 
ment. 

Mr. Deans. You indicated you wanted to further justify this budget 
with an off-the-record statement. 

General Dorue. If I may at this time, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed, and the committee will decide with 
you if any part of it should be on the record. 

General Dorie. Very well, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED FOR COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT OF ENGINES 
AND FOR AIRMAIL SERVICE 


Mr. Deane. Could you prepare for the record, General Bogart, 
some general statement. which would meet security regulations to 
indicate in a general way this tremendous increase? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The increased requirement of $44,422,000 for fiseal vear 1956 over fiscal year 
1955 is primarily related to the procurement of commercial airlift for the movement 
of aircraft engines and the payment by the Air Force for airmail service formerly 
provided by the Post Office Department. A summary of the increases and 
decreases in requirements follow: 


Fiscal vear 1955 estimated requirements _. $139, 019, 000 
Add: Estimated engine airlift requirement. _- - ; +50, 298, 000 
Estimated payment by the Air Force for airmail service_______- + 5, 168, 000 


Viseal vear 1956 estimated requirements $194, 480, 000 
Deduct: Decreased surface movement and handling cost require- 

ment due to airlift of engines_____ 6, 089, 000 
Decrease from previous vear in quantities, tvpe and destination of 
cargo according to geographic area due to various program 

adjustments pee arate fea ...---. —4, 950,000 


Fiscal vear 1956 funds requested _ - - ~~~ —- ; F “183, “441, 000 


TRANSPORTATION FROM AIR FORCE DEPOTS 


Mr. Deane. General Doyle, were you prepared to take this justifi- 
cation book sheet by sheet and go into the items? 

General Doy.e. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

On the detailed computation, sir, I have here the people who actually 
computed these figures. This begins on page 4-108. 

Mr. Deane. The top line (a) represents what we have been talking 
about. 

General Doyir. Transportation from Air Force depots includes 
what we have been talking about, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Does it include all of it? 

General Doyue. It includes the entire airlift of these high-cost 
items, this $50 million we spoke of. 

Mr. Deane. Let us look at page 4-109. Is that related to the 
same item? 

Colonel Dantet. Yes, sir. We have the budget divided into four 
parts. ‘This page 4-109 gives a breakdown of the first part. Included 
is the airlift of engines, which you will see in the second paragraph, 
as indicated, is $50,298,000. With the exception of this partic vular 
item and the stevedoring it is made up primarily by associating factors 
based on past exnerience, and applying those to our future program. 

Mr. Deane. What part of the stevedoring is related to this subject 
we have just been discussing? 

Colonel Daniet. No part, sir. There would have been stevedor- 
ing costs had the engines been lifted by surface means. That was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Deane. What would have been the figure you would have 
inserted? 

Colonel Dantet. The total figure, sir, for all surface transportation 
of our engines, was approximately $6 million, giving us a net increesed 
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cost of the program of approximately $44 million rather than the 
$50 million. 

Mr. Deang. The items for line haul and engines on page 4-109 
are related to the $50 million? 

Colonel Danret. Yes, sir; for the engines. 

Mr. Deane. Do you plan to transport any part of this $50 million 
item included here by Air Force transportation? 

General Dorie. By military equipment, you mean, sir? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

General Doris. No. This is commercial lift. 

Mr. Deanz. Altogether? 

General Dorn. Yes, sir; this is commercial lift. 


USE OF MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Deane. What other part of this particular budget do you 
wish to highlight, as an increase over last year? Point out the 
items. 

Colonel Dante. On page 4-110, sir, it shows our breakout of our 
cost to ship by Military Sea Transportation Service. That is a slight 
decrease from previous years, due primarily to a reduction in rates. 
You will see comparative figures for 1954 and 1955 on page 4-110. 

Mr. Deane. Does this budget reflect a reduction in rates that was 
given earlier this year, in January? 

Colonel Danteu. Yes, sir; it does reflect the reduced rate. 

Mr. Drang. Except for which items? 

Colonel Danrex. Except for the first line, which is passengers. We 
have a slight increase in our costs of moving passengers. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. What type of passengers is that? Are they military 
or civilian? 

Colonel Dante. Civilian personnel and their dependents only, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Are you still moving most of your dependents overseas 
by MATS? 

General Dorie. We have not been moving most of the depeadents 
overseas by MATS, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Have you been moving any that way? 

General Doyur. A number of them have been moved on commercial 
air contract. The Army and the Air Force have an agreement whereby 
the dependents are shipped in groups, and the Army handles the 
problem for us. MATS is moving a very, very small number of de- 
pendents, compared to the other modes of transportation. 

Mr. Deane. I suppose the record of previous years indicates why 
you switched from sea to air on this transportation? 

General Dorie. I think it does, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Briefly, why was that done? 

General Dory. For the transportation particularly of our military 
personnel we save a lot of man-months by the use of air transport. 

Now, from the standpoint of dependents, it has been cheaper 
actually in dollars and cents to use contract airlift than it has been to 
use surface transportation. 


59565—55——_67 
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Mr. Deanne. Has the agency been faced with any pressure from 
cargo steamers and their management for any of this business? 

General Doyix. We have not been bothered with it at all, sir, in 
that particular field. 

Mr. Deans. How would you propose to take the benefit of the 
rate reduction in this particular item that you said was not included? 

Colonel Danreu. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Deane. You indicated that the rate reduction was applicable 
to these items with the exception of the first item. 

Colonel Danieu. The first item, ‘‘Civilian personnel,’ is one where 
we have approximately the same number of people but a higher rate, 
That was given to us by the OSD as the new rate to apply in this 
particular area. 

General Doyiz. That was a directed rate, if I remember correctly, 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed. 


COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Colonel Dantet. The next item is on page 4-113. The intervening 
pages are simply justifications for the previous item. 

e have a total of $7 million in this area, the bulk of which is 
made up, as General Doyle indicated, in our new policy, where we 
have to provide our share of the commercial airmail going overseas. 
Similarly, the Army and Navy budgets have their shares of this 
particular item. 

The $1,940,000 is placed separately because it is primarily for high- 
priority movements of Army, Navy, and Air Force. It is based on 
past experience. It has gradually gone down, as you see, due to a 
reduction of requirements and an increase in the MATS military 
capability. It provides for such things as SAC moves, atomic energy 
tests, and so forth, where large commercial airlift requirements exist 
over and above the capability of MATS. 

Mr. Deane. You would have had a large reduction had it not been 
for bringing in the airmail lift? 

Colonel Dantgt. Yes, sir. The airmail lift, as you see, is $5,163,000. 

Mr. Deane. Why has this been instituted? 

General Doy.tz. This used to be paid for by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, sir. By an agreement between Mr. Wilson and the Postmaster 
General this expense has been transferred to the Department of 
Defense and, as Colonel Daniel said, is broken up proportionately 
among the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. Do you know whether or not that reduction was 
reflected in the Post Office and Treasury budget that was approved 
last week? 

General Dorie. That I could not say, sir. 


SHIPMENTS BY ARMY, NAVY, AND OTHER AGENCIES TO AIR FORCE 


Colonel Danieu. Our next sheet is 4-114, sir. This is for “Shipment 
of goods by Army, Navy, and other agencies to the Air Force.” It 
represents approximately $1 million plus increase, due primarily to 4 
change in budgeting procedures between the Army and the Air Force, 
ee we pay for the shipment of ammunition peculiar to the Ar 

orce. 
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This is an agreed changeover and is reflected in the Army budget. 
That, sir, concludes our breakout, unless you have questions you 
would like to ask. 


FINANCING OF OTHER TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 


Mr. Deane. In the second paragraph of your statement, General 
Doyle, you listed a number of items of transportation expense not: 
included. in transportation. Where are they included? 

General Doyus. In various places. We have bulk aviation petro- 
leum products 

Mr. Drang. On that point, where were these particular items 
included before? 

General Doytz. These items also were not in our budget last year— 
in our area of the budget, sir. 

General Bogart. Mr. Deane, I think I can answer that. The 
movement of bulk aviation petroleum products is included in the 
stock fund operation for aviation fuels. The transportation of rations, 
is included in the 500 series, ‘Military personnel appropriation.” 
The cost of that is handled by the Army and their stock fund, but we 
reimburse them and the charges include the transportation cost. 

The first destination transportation of supplies and equipment is 
included in the 100 and 200 appropriations, ‘‘Aircraft” and ‘Major 
procurement other than aircraft.” 

Transportation in connection with construction is included in our 
“Construction appropriation,” 300, which is not presented at this time. 

Land transportation of unit equipment and impedimenta in con- 
nection with troop movements is included in the ‘Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation, under the several projects for ‘Base 
maintenance and operation.” 

Household goods of Air Force military and civilian personnel: For 
military personnel is included under the PCS movements of military 
erected: tana for civilian personnel on permanent change of station 
is included in the 400 appropriation, in the projects from which the 
civilians are paid. You will remember under projects 431 and 432 
we had the PCS movement of civilian cama covered. 

Sea transportation of military personnel and their dependents is 
included in the military personnel appropriation, with civilian per- 
sonnel only covered in this one, 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





Tora, Arr Force TRANsporTATION Costs, 1955 anp 1956 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, let me make a request for insertion 
at this point in the record: I request that we have furnished for the 
record a complete compilation of transportation, showing what the 
information was last year and what it is this year. If there are any 
melee changes either up or down, give us a brief explanation of the 
change. 

As has been pointed out, we could get items of transportation at a 
dozen or more different places. It might be interesting to see how 
much we are paying for transportation, all in one spot. 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir; we can provide that at this point in the 
record, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be just as well to put it-here as anyplace 
else. 

General Bogart. Very well, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 


Listed below is a summary by appropriation (excluding ‘‘Military construc. 
tion’’) for the major categories of commercial transportation for fiscal years 1955 
and 1956, as reflected in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate. Amounts shown 
for “Aircraft and related procurement,” “Major procurement other than air- 
craft”? and “Research and development” indicate amounts for transportation 
applicable to the total program for each of the fiscal years, rather than to obliga- 
tions to be incurred during those years. 














Permanent | Materieland 
First desti- = 
Appropriation nation trans- | — of supply dis- Total 
portation ation tribution 
movements and other 

Aircraft and related procurement: 

I 61... dcastébaneahds=abetd $48, 006, 877 $56, 550 i) $48, 063, 427 

PE PENNS ct icsidnicnnanonwhinnetewek 29, 562, 921 56, 629 0 29, 619, 550 
Major procurement other than aircraft: 

Fiscal year 1956.............. panthanupetnes 12, 180, 000 0 0} 12, 180, 000 

a gg ee ee eee a 19, 860, 000 0 0 19, 860, 000 
Maintenance and operations: 

ET NN ind cones awk pans sos inbaeibae 28, 749, 008 2, 223, 500 | $197, 862, 200 228, 834, 708 

SIE CNHI is ethsaciankidsidaiensscoaulebscumele 27, 724, 964 2,165,600 | 152,899, 600 182, 790, 164 
Military personrel: 

Fiscal year 1956............ eee eee 0 53, 928, 000 7, 974, 000 61, 902, 000 

|) aera ee 0 57, 572, 289 7, 977, 884 65, 550, 173 
Research and development: 

Fiseal year 1956_-___- sett tne shiiah Rgbtedadelas 1, 798, 000 66, 908 0 1, 864, 908 

Fiscal year 1955. ........... 1, 998, 000 76, 000 0 1, 984, 000 
Air National Guard: 

WOGGOR VOOR BBO niincsc oo stnens hebdhin cbpnetedicnl 0 11, 328 | 2, 094, 000 2, 105, 328 

PE PO ven ctencvaccnscuteummacaes 0 300, 696 1, 697, 000 1, 997, 696 
Air Force stock fund: 

oo. ll ee ee es 88, 982, 000 0 0 | 88, 982, 000 

Fiseal year 1955__- scan hone bbaaeane 77, 467, 000 0 ) 77, 467, 000 
Air Force industrial fund: 

Fiseal year 1956__- ciswenth tketitiat 150 0 0 10 

SN PONE WED ib ek incint ctensnndnsanades 150 0 0 150 

Total: | 
Fiscal year 1956...-........- aihiabnngt 179, 716, 035 56, 286, 286 | 207, 930, 200 443, 932, 521 
po ee ee ae 156, 523, 035 60, 171, 214 162, 574, 484 379, 268, 733 








Brief explanation of change.—Folloing are brief explanations for variation in 
amounts included in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 budget related to 
transportation costs: 

Aircraft and related procurement appropriation.—The increase of first destination 
transportation in fiseal year 1956, over fiscal year 1955,in the fiscal vear 1956 
congressional submission is attributable to the larger fiscal year 1956 procurement 
program in this appropriation. 

Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation.—The decrease in first des- 
tination transportation in fiscal year 1956, under fiscal year 1955, in the fiseal vear 
1956 congressional submission is attributable to the smaller fiscal year 1956 pro- 
curement program in this appropriation. The exact amount of the decrease in the 
fiseal year 1956 program cannot be reflected in an equal pereentage decrease for 
first destination transportation due to the fact that each individual project or 
program requires a varying amount of funds for that purpose. 

Maintenance and operations appropriation.—Principal reason for the inerease in 
this appropriation is due to the inclusion of airlift of engines. 

Military personnel appropriation.—The reduction in this appropriation is attrib- 
utable to a reduction in the number of permanent change of station movements 
to be made to and from overseas. 

Research and development appropriation.—The reduction in first destination 
transportation requirements reflects a decrease in programed requirements for 
nonstandard equipment in the research and development appropriation from $40.3 
million in fiscal year 1955 to $28.6 million in fiscal year 1956. The reduction in 
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funds for PCS movement requirements is due to a decrease in anticipated number 
of moves during fiscal year 1956. 

Air National Guard appropriation.—The $300,696 shown for permanent change 
of station movements in the Air National Guard appropriation for fiscal year 1956, 
is to provide funds for shipment cf housel old goods to first-duty station or school 
for the AFROTC graduates entering on active duty during fiscal year 1955, who 
would have household goods to ship. Since all of the graduates v ill have entered 
on active duty by the end of fiscal year 1955, the only requirement for shipment 
of household goods during fiscal year 1956 would be for those that were separated 
during fiscal year 1956 before the completion of their 3-year obligation. The 
increase in requirements for materiel and supply distribution under the Air 
National Guard for fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is due to an increase in 
the tonnage of supplies to be shipped due to increased flying activity, increased 
personnel, and an increase in the number of Air National Guard installations. 

Air Force stock fund.—Accelerated deliveries in the petroleum, oil, and lubricant 
area account for the increase. 


Mr. Deane. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order, and we will resume 
our hearing. 

Mr. Scrivner, I believe you were about ready to interrogate the 
witness. 


ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY FAULTY MAINTENANCE OR MATERIEL 


General CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, before you resume this after- 
noon, I would like to mention that I have here the accident figures on 
which maintenance and materiel failures were the primary causes. 

You will recall on Friday that General Hewitt stated that main- 
tenance had been running about 6 percent as a cause factor for major 
accidents. I have these figures, and I would like to introduce them 
for the record, presumably to be put forward in the record at the proper 
place. 

Mr. Manon. All right; we will have these figures inserted in the 
record near the place where we had this discussion last week, on the 
subject of the relationship between maintenance and major aircraft 
accidents. 

Generally, what do these figures show? 

General CaLLaAHAN. The figures show for major accidents, that 
maintenence error as the primary cause factor reduced from 6.22 
percent of the total accidents in calendar year 1951 to 4.61 percent of 
total accidents for the first three-quarters of calendar year 1954. 

Mr. Manon. Do you regard that as an encouraging sign? 

What is your interpretation of that decreased figure? 

General Catuanan. I do, indeed, regard this as an encouraging 
sign. It means that our maintenance is getting better in that it is 
causing fewer accidents. 

I might add that the materiel failures for the same period of time 
reduced from 30.35 percent in calendar year 1951 to 24.08 percent for 
the first three-quarters of calendar year 1954, so we also have a reduc- 
tion in major accidents which are attributed to materiel failure as a 
primary cause factor. 

Mr. Manon. The materiel failure is a much higher factor in major 
accidents than maintenance? 
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General CALLAHAN. This last year it is on the order of five times as 
great. The maintenance percentages are not included in, but are 
additional to, those of the materiel cause factor. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Scrivner. In what fields do you have increases? 

General Cauuanan. Increases occurred in pilot and supervisory 
personnel errors. 

General Bogart. Do you not have an overall reduction in our rate? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes ; it is significant that there is an overall 
reduction in the total number of major accidents, and also in the total 
number of major accidents per thousand flying hours for the period, 

The data which I have here also boolean those accidents where 
maintenance error and materiel failure were cause factors, but not 
the primary cause. 

If ™ chairman wishes, we can introduce these figures into the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. All right; thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS WHERE MAINTENANCE ERROR AND MATERIEL FAILURE 
WERE THE PRIMARY CAUSE FACTORS 


Ist, 2d, and 3d 
quarter, calendar 


Calendar year Calendar year Calendar year 
1951 1952 1953 year 1954 


.| Percent of |x, Percent Of |nrym-| Percent of | rym.| Percent of 





— total acei- |“S"™"| total acci- ; total acci- |* ber | total acci- 

dents dents dents dents 
Maintenance error........--- 136 6. 22 152 6.68} 111 5. 34 68 4.61 
Materiel failure.............- 663 30.35 | 609 26. 88 525 25. 30 355 24. 08 
ONAL SS awdicnctdetnewes 799 36.57 | 761 33.46 | 636 30.64 | 423 28. 69 


NUMBER OF ALL ACCIDENTS WHERE MAINTENANCE ERROR AND MATERIEL 
FAILURE WERE CAUSE FACTORS BUT NOT THE PRIMARY CAUSE 





Maintenance error......-...- 191 8.70 | 234 10.29} 189 9.10} 112 7.59 
Materiel failure.........-..-- 789 36.12 | 767 33.72 | 707 34.07 | 436 29. 57 
TD ois na ninchintiaedie 980 44. 82 |1,001 44. 01 896 43.17 548 37. 16 
Total number of major 
accidents__.-..-.---- emt 1 ae tsi S076 ti AS Ve) 








(Additional information on this subject may be found on pages 985 
and 1151.) 


TRANSPORTATION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AND DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. We have had quite a bit of discussion about the 
transportation of dependents somewhere in here in your justifications, 
and on page 4-110 you set out the number of passengers and you 
decreased from fiscal 1954 to fiscal 1955 from 5,363 to 3,377, and you 
propose to transport 3,377 in 1956. 

How do St account for that coincidence? 

General Dorie. That is civilian personnel, and their dependents, 


sir. The figures on the number are furnished us from personnel. 
We do not determine the number of civilians to be moved, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it looks a little odd that we would run into 
the same figure for 2 consecutive years. 
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Colonel Dante. I would like to say, sir, that this has become rela- 
tively stable now in our civilian authorization. It is normally a 1 for 1 
swap on movement of civilian personnel of this type. It is odd that 
the figures came out the same this year, but that is our best estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, we would have anticipated, with a 
wider use of Native Son, that there might have been a reduction in the 
civilian personnel being sent overseas. That is one of the things we 
have been trying to get at for quite a while. 

General Dorie. From the standpoint of my own experience in the 
Far East, Mr. Scrivner, the people that we get from the States over- 
seas are supervisory personnel, and we do not notice as much change 
over there in the number of American civilians we required, based upon 
the number of Japanese we employ. 

That was true within my own setup, and I had 605 American civil- 
ians, when Korea started. We greatly increased our Japanese payroll, 
without changing our American requirements very much. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to point out. We have 
been told that with the additional use of indigenous personnel that 
there would be a reduction in the use of American civilian personnel 
and, yet, there does not seem to be much change lately in the down- 
ward trend in the use of American civilians. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, we do have a reduction between 
fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955. We have the Spain area coming 
up, and going into operation in fiscal 1956. I cannot explain why it 
should come out at exactly the same number, however. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps you can explain why, if it is the same 
figure in numbers, the cost has increased almost $100,000? 

General Dorie. That was the tariff rate increase which was 
directed by the Department of Defense, based upon their knowledge 
of where dase MSTS tariffs are going, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under which one of these subheadings do we find 
the transportation of military dependents? 

General Bogart. That is in military personnel, sir. 


SAVINGS FROM AIRLIFT OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES AND CRITICAL 
COMPONENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, now we come to the big item of $50 
million on the airlift of aircraft engines and particularly critical 
components. 

I cannot recall exactly the figure which the Secretary used in the 
statement, but I got the inference from his statement that by spending 
this much money, we could save a lot of money. However, I have 
been looking through here very carefully, and I have not seen where 
there were any corresponding savings. 

General Doyte. You will not see the savings in the transportation 
figures, sir. The savings you will see and to which General Bogart 
referred this morning, are in the procurement of engines, primarily. 

Mr. Scrivner. You state some place in here that there will be some 
savings because of obsolescence where you ship quite a bit of stuff 
over to justify its being there in case we need it. However, I have 
not been able to resolve that factor in my mind as yet, based upon 
what we have been told. 
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As a matter of fact, for an amount of $50 million, we have not had 
very much told to us to justify such a request. 

General Doyte. If you remember, sir, part of this was off the recor 
this morning, and we would have to go back into that off-the-recop) 
discussion to get the picture which I was trying to draw. 

Mr. Scrivner. I got the off-the-record picture, all right, but stilj 
it was rather brief. I think I have lived with this matter now fo; 
about 10 years, and I still do not see the justification for all of it, as to 
what it is going to cost us. 

General Dorie. We are trying to build a system here, sir, that will 
make unnecessary the stockpiling of high cost equipment, and critical 
Air Force technical supplies which, in itself, will not answer our pur- 
pose. We lose too much in the stockpiling of that kind of equipment 
overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Someone some place somewhere ought to be able to 
come in here with a set of good figures and relate them to the dollars 
in order to justify this additional $50 million request. That is not 
chicken feed even when we are talking about $13 billion for the 
Air Force, and $35 billion for the military as a whole; at least, it is 
not chicken feed where I come from. It is still a lot of money. 

If you have some figures which you could give us, either on or off 
the record, I would like to see them. 

General Doyie. What we have, sir, in fiscal 1956, is 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this to be on or off the record? 

General Doyuie. This part of it can be on the record, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Doyite. What we have in fiscal 1956 is a net increase in 
transportation cost on the order of $44 million. That $50 million 
replaces about $6 million in surface transportation costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; that is $6 million, and that cuts it down 
to $44 million. 

General Doyte. Yes, sir. Now, by spending that, and creating 
this airlift system, we have already taken from the 1956 budget a 
matter of some $450 million—I think General Bogart has the exact 
figure—of engine procurement which it would be necessary to spend 
if we were going to buy against a surface pipeline. 

Mr. Scrivner. Over how long a period of time? 

General Bogart. That was for procurement during 1956. The 
total requirement was about $947 million, I believe, but the balance 
of that was not procurable in fiscal 1956. 

General Dorie. This will be true on a continuing basis, sir, as to 
engines coming in. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is throughout, and you can only figure it once. 

General Dorie. For those particular engines, yes, sir, but ther 
are new engines coming into the system every year. 

Mr. Scrivner. As to that, as new ones come in, you would use 
some of the old ones, and replace them before they became obsolete. 

So, this is not an annual recurrent item? 

General Doyue. No, sir; not in the same amount, but as we procurt 
new engines after fiscal 1956, we will procure against an air pipeline 
rather than a surface pipeline. 

So, we will be procuring a lesser quantity of new engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. That can only happen once, however. 

General Doyte. For any particular type, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do not shake your head “no,” because it will, 
because you have so many of them in the pipeline now; have you not? 

General Doyue. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not going to take them out; you are going 
to continue this until deliveries are made; are you not? 

General Dorie. That is right, until deliveries are made; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, they are still in the pipeline. 

General Dorie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, as they move to destination, that pipeline 
will be empty. Iam talking now about your surface pipeline. 

General Dorin. No, sir; our pipeline for any of this type item is a 
circular proposition. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not started your circle yet; have you? 

General Doyte. It starts from the first engine on, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did you start the first engine 

General Dorie. Your circular pipeline, going from the overhaul 
points in the Zone of the Interior to the customer overseas, and back 
through the overhaul point, is a continuing proposition. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did you start it? 

General Doyue. It starts with the first engines that are in service, 
sir, 


INITIATION OF AIRLIFT PROGRAM BY REPROGRAMING 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. ScrtvNER. When did you start it? I am talking about your 
airlift pipeline now. 

General Dorie. The airlift pipeline is not started and it will not 
start until the 1st of April this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you get the money for starting it the 
first of April this year? 

General Dorie. By reprograming some funds which we had this 
year, 

Mr. Scrivner. So, here we are faced with a fait accompli, about 
which all we had heard up to now is that it was a proposed matter. 
Now, you tell us it is actual, and you are going to start the lst of 
April. 

I do not like it. I think this committee is entitled to better treat- 
ment than that. You can go back to the Secretary’s own statement, 
and you will find there is nothing in his statement to indicate anything 
except that this was a prospective program for which they were going 
to ask funds for the first time this year. 

We had every reason to believe that this first presentation of the 
request for $50 million for the airlift pipeline was the first whack at 
it, and now you say it is going to start the 1st of April out of repro- 
gramed funds. 

What do you reprogram it out of, General? What did you repro- 
gram in order to get started on this airlift proposition for the beginning 
of the fiscal year, or any other time? 

Mr. Crow. That was in the financial plan reexamination in Novem- 
ber. There was no identified transfer of dollars from a certain place 
toa certain place. In a number of budget projects the requirements 
were reduced, and this is one of the budget projects where the require- 
ments were increased, but to identify these specific amounts would 
hecessitate a new analysis of all the projects in the appropriation in 
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order to indicate the plus and minus adjustments made as of November 
20, 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I am looking now at page 4-108, and your 
estimate of obligations for fiscal 1955 is $7 million less than your 
obligations were in 1954. 

r. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, will you yield a moment? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; I will in just a minute, Mr, Chairman, but 
there is something here that I want to get the answer to, and see if 
I can get it square in my own mind. 

Mr. Crow. May I, off the record, ask Colonel Daniel a question? 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. 

Mr. Crow. (Discussion off the record.) . 

Colonel Dantet, If I may, sir, we say we are starting the program 
on April 1. It is true that we had planned to contract for a very 
small amount of engines, primarily for experience gaining, and it is 
only a 3-month contract, and only amounts to something less than 
$2 million. I do not say that facetiously, but it is a very small pro- 
= and there is to be no reduction in procurement—no commitment 

eyond fiscal 1955 All of our programing and all of our instructions 
to the field is contingent upon the approval of this Congress of this 
program. 

There is no intent, sir, to abrogate that in this particular area. As 
you know, in past years we have contracted for a considerable aimount 
of airlift, and we have been able to reduce that substantially each year, 
and this past year, by watching it very, very closely, we have taken 
it to an absolute minimum. We have approved this particular con- 
tract, as I say, not to implement the program, but to gain facts on this 
type of business, and it is quite complicated, sir. 

— distribution by air of these engines worldwide is very compli- 
cated. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are doing this now on a scale of $2 million 
to gain facts, what facts do you have to come in here and ask us for 
$50 million? It would seem to me that if you had to have a small 
program and had to start off on a small scale of $2 million in order to 
gain some facts, that someone is taking a pretty big guess when they 
come in and ask for $50 million without having had the experience 
which you are seeking with the $2 million contract. 

Colonel Danteu. Perhaps I did not use the correct word when | 
said “gaining facts.”” I should have said “getting experience.” 
This thing must go gradually, sir, and we cannot contract, starting 
on any given day, for the whole amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one reason why I questioned the need for $50 
million the first year, because you are going to have to start slow, if you 
do it the way it should be done. 

Colonel Dante. Yes, sir. We have to phase these in increments, 
and that was taken into account. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to take into effect the slow start 
in 1956 with $50 million, what is it going to run in subsequent years? 

Colonel Danteu. We are only going to ask the Congress for that 
money which we are unable to do through military resources. We hope 
that the military capability will permit us to do it with this amount of 
commercial airlift, and in future years to decrease that. We do not 
know the future requirements, and we do not know for sure what our 
force deployment will be. 
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Presumably, if we had no deployment, then we would have no need 
for any of this. 

I would like to say, Mr. Scrivner, that I have a complete breakdown 
of the justification for this $50,298,000. We took each engine and 
took the place that we were told that it was going to go, or be required, 
and we applied this to certain factors that we know are true in com- 
mercial aviation, and we arrived at a total ton-mile requirement. We 
arrived at a price of 26 cents per nautical ton-mile which this airlift 
will cost us. We will use this money, as we have always done with 
our commercial airlift money, and that is watch it very judiciously 
and not use it except as it is required. 

It is admitted that this is our best estimate of our requirement. 
However, many factors are very fluid. However, I can assure the 
committee that it will be watched very judiciously. 


COST OF AIRLIFT PER TON-MILE 


Mr. Scrivner. What did you say your rate was per cargo ton-mile? 

Colonel Danreu. Twenty six cents, roughly. That is based upon the 
nautical ton-mile, and not statute ton-miles. It would be approxi- 
mately 21 cents or 22 cents per statute-mile. 

In order to give you some idea of what that cost is, comparable to 
railway express in this country, railway express is about 14 cents per 
ton-mile, and it is a very, very good price in comparing tariff prices 
for similar services. 


PROBLEMS OF INITIATING AIRLIFT SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrrvner. Well, now, we get back to some of the other things, 
which I have not forgotten. We get back to some of the things 
which I was asking General Doyle, and I think what you said bears 
out some of the suggestions I made, and that was that you are still 
going to have a considerable amount of your engines and other highly 
critical components in your waterlift pipeline. You said you were 
going to start this out in a modest way. Of course, $50 million is not 
very modest, but we will accept your language on it, but you are 
bound some place somewhere to still have a considerable number of 
engines and other equipment in your waterlift pipeline. 

Colonel Danrgxu. Yes, sir; it is true, Mr. Scrivner, that if we could 
have assumed that there was no requirement, and only put these on 
airplanes as economics might dictate, it is a very definite economic 
factor which is in here, and it will be reflected in future years. 

However, a program of this type is a little more complicated than 
simply flying an airplane. We must create a system, Mr. Scrivner, 
and we must convert our packaging and handling from our very heavy. 
cumbersome cans to a lightweight dolly. We are having much diffi- 
culty now getting the truckers to even move an airplane engine on a 
dolly. We must make certain changes that way. So, there is a 
requirement that we create this system as soon as possible in order to 
offset any effect an emergency might have on this program. 





General Dortez. To carry that point a little further 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us just hold on to that a minute: 

My recollection is that when we were first told about this, as a 
prospective program, one of the big advantages which would come out 
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of it, and which would be a big dollar-saver was—we always save 
dollars, although we spend more than we save—that it would eliminate 
first, this very thing you are talking about of the type of heavy 
crating which has to be used if you are going to ship by sea transport, 
and that it would save handling because then your cargo planes 
would go directly to the depot, and there the engines and other 
equipment would be loaded thereon, and they would fly directly to 
the place where they are going. 

Now, if I understand you correctly, you said you could not get 
anyone to handle these things on a dolly. Who is it that you cannot 
get to handle it? 

Colonel Dantet. Sir, unfortunately, all of our equipment, as you 
will remember, is not built at the airport. For instance, in Cincinnati, 
where we overhaul one of our engine types, we must truck it to the 
air field, which is Wright Field, or to the municipal airport, both of 
which are 20 miles to 30 miles away. We run into the problem of 
having to put these engines either in cans and then remount them on 
dollys, or put them on a dolly right at the plant, and put them ona 
truck. It is necessary that they move by truck from the plant 
through downtown Cincinnati. I just mention that as a sidelight to 
some of our problems in this area. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can them, you are not getting any 

General Dorie. We will be able to move those things on dollies, 
sir, to the airplane. 

Now, that is something that the trucker, when faced with it, is 
going to develop an ability to do, and we know he can do it. We 
have done similar things with other pieces of equipment. So, we 
will not pack these things in cans and then unpack them at inter- 
mediate points. That is definitely part of the projected system, and 
it is that system that Colonel Daniel referred to that we have to have 
in being by the time these reduced procurements take effect. 

Colonel Dante. Mr. Scrivner, if I might, I would like to add one 
thing on this business of the one-time savings, and try to illustrate 
just one other technical point: 


SAVINGS THROUGH SMALLER INVENTORY REQUIREMENT 


Assuming a new engine is coming in in 1957 under our old surface 
pipeline concept; for example, we might purchase 2,000 of those, and 
at that point we start the pipeline. Under the air pipeline, we would 
only purchase, say, 1,500. I use these figures as examples, and that 
is why we say in future years there will be a savings. There will be 
a savings in the sense that we do not buy what we would have had 
to buy under our surface pipeline procedure. We cannot tie a specific 
dollar tag, other than the $450 million in this particular year, but 
each year hereafter when we buy new engines—and, it will be ex- 
panded to other items as this program is accomplished—we will be 
able to have a smaller inventory of these high-priced valuable items, 
as well as be able to meet our D-day commitment. : 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, after you propose all of this, what are you 
going to do to cut down the time that your engine is laid up in over- 
haul? 

That is where you are still losing more time than you should. 
Those engines sit around outside the plant waiting to be overhauled 
anywhere from 30 days to 60 days. 
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Why all the hurry? 
Colonel Danteu. If it were only tied to expediting transport, it 
would not justify it, but all through the pipeline quantities of engines 
have been reduced, as well as in storage awaiting overhaul, in service- 
able storage awaiting some known consumer, and at the location of 
the consumer. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would also be true of new engines; would it 
not? 

Colonel Danrex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about old engines? You still have them. 

Colonel DaninL. With regard to the engines which are already in 
the pipeline, as you said, it is too late to cut the procurement on those, 
but we have got to build the system and have it working by the time 
we get the new engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. When are you going to get the new engines? 

Colonel Dantex. They will be coming out in this 1956 procurement, 

General Bocarr. I believe the situation with regard to the inven- 
tory, sir, was that we were attempting to get aircraft engines stock- 
piled and to procure engines in sufficient quantity to stockpile a 
number of new types in fiscal 1956. That is actually what precipitated 
the decision in this matter, that we should go to the airlift of engines. 

Actually, what we have done is concerned with projected procure- 
ment, although there has been some revision of contracts for old 
engines. 
STRATEGIC VALUE OF AIRLIFT 


General Doyte. I would like to bring out also, sir, the point that 
we made this morning in the off-the-record discussion, and that is, 
while this savings of engine procurement is related to this thing and 
amounts to a great deal of money, the basic reason for this is support 
of the war plan. We were forced to find some way to do this job 
other than by surface transport if it was going to be done, sir. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORT FOR ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, this has been with us a long time, and this 
is not the first time it has been discussed, nor the first time we have 
had any requests made for money on it. 

Do you have anything else to show us in support of this request. 
I would like to see it, but I am still cold up to now. 

General Doyiz. We shall be glad to furnish any additional informa- 
tion which you desire, and which we are able to compile. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, we would like to make a separate 
presentation on this subject a little later during the hearings. 

(This presentation will be found beginning on page 1439.) 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 
ANNUAL COST OF ENGINE AIRLIFT 


Mr. Davis. I got the impression from your response to Mr. Scrivner 
that you are not prepared to give us a very good estimate as to what 
this annual cost is going to be on a full-scale basis; is that right? 

I am referring now to the transportation of engines by airlift. 

General Dorie. That is included in that $118 million figure, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. The item on the transportation from the Air Force 
depot is what I wanted. 

General Dorie. That is it. 

Colonel Dante. That information is contained on page 4-109 of 
the justifications. 

General Doy.e. For years after fiscal 1956, as you say, we are hesi- 
tant to tie a price tag to this thing, because we do not have figures on 
what the requirement is going to - We have pretty definite figures 
on what the pe Dr peng is going to be for next year, but there are so 
many things which can affect this, such as deployment overseas, and 
such, and to come up with a specific figure as to what the airlift of 
these engines and other high-cost items will be, at this stage, would be 
pretty much guesswork. 

Mr. Davis. Is this $50 million just a small start on this operation? 

Can you give us any idea as to how far along in this program we 
are going to be by the end of fiscal 1956? 

General Doytx. We should be able to airlift our entire overseas 
engine requirements by the end of fiscal 1956 with what we have in 
the budget, and with our military capabilities. These are our best 
present figures, at least. 

General Bogart. Mr. Davis, this lift of engines, as computed for 
1956, is based upon the total requirement of engines to be airlifted for 
fiscal 1956 in accordance with the overseas deployment which is now 
in existence. That takes into account the military airlift capability 
which can be applied against this airlift requirement, and this is the 
balance required during that period, assuming that our overseas 
deployment does not change materially the requirement for the lift of 
engines. Commercial airlift should actually drop as our capability 
with military transport is increased. However, as General Doyle 
points out, we are not sure of that. I would expect this figure not to 
increase after 1956, and to drop off as our military airlift capability 
improved, but we cannot be entirely certain on that at the present 
time. I certainly would be very much surprised if this became 4 
matter of 50 percent higher, or even 25 percent higher. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is close enough. That is as close as I would 
expect you to get, and that is what I had in mind. 


USE OF PALLETS IN TRANSPORTATION 


In the statement on this overall item, reference is made to the 
increased use of pallets and cargo containers. I can pretty well visu- 
alize the latter, but I am not sure that I understand the former. What 
are you generally referring to when you refer to the use of pallets? 

General Doy x. Well, there is one recent thing, sir, by palletizing 
rations for shipment to the Northeast Air Command—and this is 4 
specific example—we cut down direct handling costs in a recent con- 
tract from 60 cents to 14 cents a measurement ton, because it is easier 
to handle these pallets than it is to handle the loose boxes in the 
stevedoring operations. 

In a test which we ran up in the Northeast Air Command last 
summer, dealing with sacked goods such as flour, sugar, and the like, 
where we had a very bam se oh rere of damage and loss, we found 


that by using containers the loss was virtually negligible—a matter of 
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9 or 3 sacks—out of the whole year’s supply. That same test has 
been expanded in other areas this year. 

The Quartermaster Corps has agreed to palletize this type of ship- 
ment for us, and it is being watched very carefully to try to break down 
detailed savings and get better figures than we were able to obtain 
with this first effort last year. 

The more we can reduce the handling of small loose packages, the 
cheaper we can handle it. That is what that amounts to, in a few 
words. : 

Mr. Davis. Are you requiring the fellow who furnishes a consider- 
able number of these items to the Air Force to pack them for you in 
this fashion, before you get a great deal of them, or are you doing it 
mostly after it comes to your hands, and it is being prepared by the 
personnel for shipment? 

General Dorie. We have prepared some, as you say, in the early 
stages of this operation. However, the eae reo is working on 
having the vendor palletize when he sells to the service. That is, 
certainly, the ultimate development that we want to get into. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


PRESENTATION OF AIRLIFT ESTIMATE 


Mr. Manon. We have asked some very pointed questions over the 
hearings, General, as to the reduction in lead time on various items, 
and what this airlift business meant. I believe General Bogart and 
General Callahan will bear me out that no one spoke up and said in 
response to previous questions, ‘“‘Well, we have about $50 million 
additional in the bill to take care of additional airlifting.”’ 

Am I correct in that statement? 

General Boaart. No, sir; that was pointed out when we said we 
had additional costs in for transportation of this, sir. 

Mr. Manon. However, it was not particularized like this; was it? 

General Bocart. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was mentioned, and that is what I was trying 
to find out. 

Mr. Manon. I know you were, but frankly I am surprised to find 
this well pinpointed figure, when no one had pointed it out to us 
before, and yet we had given them an opportunity to have pointed 
It out. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 2 of his statement, General Doyle stated: 

Included in this amount is $50,298,000 to provide for airlift movement of 
aircraft engines to and from overseas areas. 

That is the only mention made of it. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

It did not hit me quite so rapidly previously as it has today, and it 
was not quite clear to me. Of course, I do not question what has 
come up here today, but I was thinking about the past. 

Did you not think we were after this matter? 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought so, at the time. I asked some place along 
the line to have a breakdown of all these figures, and of the savings 
We were going to be able to make, and everything else, and that is 
one ot the things I am talking about now. 
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I have not seen them. 

General Bocart. We should clear it, sir; it is on the way. 
Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Off the. record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. On the record. 


AIRLIFT OPERATIONS IN THE FUTURE 


Of course, some of the discussion which we have now had shows 
quite clearly that once this program is adopted, it is proposed to carry 
it out from here on out, whether it is for 1 year, 10 years, or 25 years? 

General Bocarr. But not nec essarily with commercial airlift, sir, 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you are going to carry out an airlift someway, 
and it is going to cost you just about the same amount of money, 
Sometimes the commercial operation costs you more, and sometimes 
the military operation costs more, and when it is balanced out, it 
really does not make a whole lot of difference, but it is going to be 
carried on from year to year, from here on out? 

General Doyix. There is no question about that, sir. The inten- 
tion is that once committed to this system, we wil! continue to use it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once you are committed to this, you are stuck with 
it? 

General Doyir. Yes, sir; we will have to continue with ii; that is 
basic to the whole thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have to. 

You could revert back to your other program which calls for ship- 
ment by other means, but which would be slower. 

General DoyLn. A change would require, sir, the purchase of a 
great deal more of this type of item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe it would, and maybe it would not. The 
situation may change within 2 years, or it may change within 5 years 
when any necessity of any prepositioning which would not be seriously 
considered. 

General DoyLze. Without meaning to argue, sir, if the need for 
prepositioning did not exist, the need for this type of overseas airlift 
would not exist. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not so pessimistic as a lot of you people are; 
I am much more optimistic. 

General Doyte. I do not know that it is pessimism, sir. I think 
we are all presently optimistic, but we are not in a position to afford 
to take a chance. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have been taking chances all your life. Every 
time you cross the street or go up in a plane you are taking a chance, 
and soam I. Of course, the odds are in your favor, but T think the 
odds are in our favor in this program also. That is one reason why | 
am arguing as much as I am in trying to get something here some place 
on which to base this request for $50 million, 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


You have to have a pretty good bill of goods in order to put 8 
$50 million price tag on this program, and I have not seen that type 
of bill of goods, as yet. 
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General Doyte. The commercial people are setting out that bill of 
goods every day. The New York garment industry, for example, 
uses airlift. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen airlitt, and that is one of the things 
which is keeping it alive, but this is a $50 million program which you 
are trying to sell us here. 

General Dore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may have a fully logical study, backed by 
facts, and figures, but I have not been able to draw it out of you, as yet. 

I was told that we were going to have some figures here which will 
show some of it, but I will have to wait, I suppose, for them. 

General Doyix. There are two things, I think, which have been 
brought out here, and one is the $450 million decrease in the requested 
appropriation for engines 

Mr. Scrivner. I am taking that with a grain of salt, until it is 
proven, and the reasons are given. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, we have a presentation which has 
been made on this—a classified presentation—on which the pipeline 
times and so on were laid out in very great detail in order to show the 
need for the airlift, and I will be very glad to have that put on. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am surprised that we were not given that even 
before General Doyle made this presentation. That probably has in 
it the information which we have been trying to get. 

General Bocart. It probably has, sir. We do not have these 
continuing figures, but we do have the indication as to the numbers 
of engines to be eliminated. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should be able to extrapolate some of your 
future figures. 

I am going to ask another question, and then drop the matter, 
because 1 am not getting the information which I need in order to 
pass judgment on this question to the extent of $50 million. 


PROVISION FOR OVERSEAS AIRLIFT OPERATIONS ONLY 


In your statement, General, you say that this is for the purpose 
of providing airlift of aircraft engines to and from overseas areas. 

Is any of this going to be for airlift of engines in the continental 
United States? 

General Dorie. Only such movement in the continental United 
States as is incident to the total movement from the source to the 
overseas area. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought one of the basic benefits to be derived 
from this type of program was that your plane was going to fly in 
and pick up the engine or other parts, and fly to the base with the 
engine, where it was going to be used ov erseas. That is the area 
where thought we were going to be able to save both time and 
money, and that is why it is worth all of this effort which we are 
putting out. 

General Doyxe. In general, sir, that is true, but on the other hand, 
there are certain areas overseas where the demand does not warrant 
sending a special airplane in with nothing on it but their needed 
engines. It might be a matter of 1 or 2 engines, and very frequently 
In those cases it is good management, transpor tationwise, to send the 
engines into a collecting point at a port of embarkation on this side of 
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the ocean, and to distribute them from a distribution point on the 
other side. The only place where we want to do the kind of operation 
which you speak of is when you can take a full load from a source in 
this country to a consumer point overseas. 

So, we have a combination of the two, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me see if I can understand that. My question 
was whether this was going to be used for the airlift of engines in the 
continental United States. You say only as it applies to shipment 
overseas. Then, you have explained how that would take place, 
Let us go one step further: 

Do I understand now that this $50 million is not for the airlift of 
; — and other high-priced parts to be used here in the United 

tates? 

General Doyte. That is correct, sir. 


e 
DOMESTIC AIRLIFT OF ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Where are we going to find the money involved in 
= comb of the airlift of engines, and whatnot, here in the United 

tates! 

General Dorie. The total amount, sir, is contained in this move- 
ment from the Air Force depots, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of that is for the airlift in the conti- 
nental United States, and not incident to overseas flights? 

General Doytr. Do you have a breakdown of the amount in air- 
lift alone? 

Colonel DantEu. Yes, sir. 

General Doyter. It would be approximately $4 million, Mr. Scriv- 
ner. If you will remember, in explaining this shipment from the Air 
Force depots, we said, “Shipment of Air Noo materiel by water, air, 
train, and so forth,’ and included in that is the approximately $4 
million which is used on a contract which we have, and which we call 
the “Log Air.” 

Our Air Materiel Command connects the depots and the overseas 

oints. 
. It involves about 10 C—46 airplanes at the present time. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, did we ever get the statement which 
I requested where we were going to take five bases, for instance, and 
see how many flights were made from the base to the depot for parts? 
Did we ever get that? 

General Bocart. The statement has been prepared, sir, and I be- 
lieve it has been submitted to the committee. 

(The statement appears on page 360.) 

Mr. Scrivner. This $4 million which you are talking about now 
would not include the cost of airlift for plane parts, let us say, to a 
base out in Arizona from, for instance, a base in Ogden, Utah, where 
they made a flight from the base in Arizona to Ogden for some parts, 
and brought them back? 

Would that be included in this $4 million which you are talking 
about? 

General Dorie. This $4 million which was mentioned, sir, is 4 
service largely run with C—46’s which connects our Air Force depots, 
and the ports of aerial embarkation overseas and it has been ex- 
tended to a couple of our major SAC bases. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is the $4 million you are talking about— 
og-air? 

General Dore. Yes, sir; that is domestic. 

It must not be thought that we are trying to move domestically all 
of our parts by air. We have called for and received a great deal of 
cooperation from both the Association of American Railroads and 
from the truckers on studies to enable them to use their services in 
meeting our expedited pipeline times, and here in the United States, 
where they can meet our requirements, we are using them, and we 
propose to continue to do so. 

So there is no wholesale air movement of Air Force materiel within 
the United States by air. 

Mr. Scrivner. That gets back to your definition of ‘“‘wholesale,” 
butnevermind. Perhaps we will get this other information eventually. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, in view of the importance of this 
particular program, would it be the desire of the committee that we 
make this special presentation on the airlift requirements a classified 
presentation? 

Mr. Manon. Let us wait and see, 


Monpay, Marcu 21, 1955. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 
WITNESSES 


LT. COL. STANLEY V. SZAPIEL, DEPUTY CHIEF, PUBLISHING DIVI- 
SON, AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

ROBERT K. SUTTON, DEPUTY CHIEF, PRINTING PROCUREMENT 
BRANCH, PUBLISHING DIVISION, AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

SELWYN A. BRANT, JR., CHIEF, PRINTING MANAGEMENT OFFICE 
OF THE AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATE- 
RIEL COMMAND 

MR. H. O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General Bogart? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next project is ‘Project 434, 
printing and reproduction,” and our principal witness in this area is 
Lt. Col. Stanley V. Szapiel, who is the Deputy Chief of the Publishing 
Division of the Air Adjutant General, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. 

He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


PROJECT IDENTIFICATION 


Colonel Szartet. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my project 434 provides funds necessary for the Department of the 
Air Force printing program. The amount of $22,674,000 is a con- 
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solidated estimate of all Air Force printing requirements except fo; 
the procurement of Medical, Air National Guard, Research an¢ 
Development printing requirements, and that printing accomplishe 
in nonindustrially funded Air Force field printing plants. 


UTILIZATION OF FUNDS 


Printing and reproduction funds appropriated by the Congress ar 
used by the Air Force for the procurement of a wide variety of printed 
matter required in the administrative and logistical support of the 
Air Force. Items scheduled for procurement are administrative 
manuals, directives, pamphlets, regulations, and printed forms. Also 
included is the printed material required in the Air Force training 
program as well as technical literature governing the operation, 
maintenance, and overhaul of aircraft and other items of materiel, 


DEVELOPMENTS OF ESTIMATES 


The estimate was compiled from detailed information submitted 
by the appropriate offices and agencies of the Department. Require- 
ments were screened as to legality and essentiality at major command 
level, then by an Air Force committee and, finally, by printing and 
budget technicians in the headquarters. 

The number of copies of reprints of forms and publications to be 
procured were computed by considering the monthly usage, quantity 
on hand, and other variable factors. Pricing was accomplished by 
individual consideration of each reprint item included in this budget 
estimate, using known cost factors taken from previous procurements. 
New items were individually priced by considering the number of 
copies, number of pages, and other varying factors which have a bear- 
ing on the final cost. 


SOURCES OF PROCUREMENT 


This printing will be procured from the Government Printing Office, 
from commercial sources under authority of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Printing, from defense printing service and_ indus- 
trially funded Air Force field printing plants, and from plants of other 
Government agencies. 

On June 22, 1954, the Department of Defense approved the Air 
Force Printing Service Charter which placed eight Air Force printing 
plants under the industrial-fund type of operation. For the first 
time funds are included in the printing estimate to procure printing 
from these industrially funded plants. 


CONTROLS EXERCISED 


All printing and reproduction requirements included in this estimate 
come within the scope of title 44, United States Code, and the regu- 
lations of the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 

In addition to these congressional controls the Air Force printing 
is subject to controls by 

(a) Bureau of the Budget Circulars, which control all periodicals 
and establish standards for letterheads, stationery, and similar items. 
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(b) Policy control by a committee in Headquarters, United States 
Air Force, which consists of an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
as chairman, and five other members. 

(c) Local command printing-control agencies. 

(2) Application of standards to official Air Force publications 
through means of Air Force directives. 

(e) Air Force-wide forms management program. 

(f) Controlled distribution by establishing formula by which printed 
matter is distributed. 

(g) Periodic inspection, review of printing produced, and evaluation 
of Air Force field printing plant operations. 

(hk) Financial and operational reports submitted periodically to 
the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Improvements reflected in the class 30 (publications and blank 
forms) area are as follows: 

(a) Changes to present reporting procedure to reflect the monthly 
usage factor based on a greater spread of months usage rather than a 
§-month period. The revised months’ usage factor will aid to eliminate 
an overstockage or shortage due to seasonal requirements for forms. 

(b) Establishment of the requirement for two annual physical 
inventories of blank forms in depot stocks. 

(c) Changing the minimum reserve level of blank forms from 6 to 
3 months. This reduction will result in a savings of storage space 
for blank forms. 

(2) Automatic distribution of new blank forms. The initial 
distribution requirements are furnished directly to using activities, 
thus eliminating the necessity for requisitions from the using installa- 
tion for initial supply. The revised procedure will result in expediting 
new forms to using activities. 

(e) Technical orders are distributed from the printer directly to 
the using installations. This revision in procedure will eliminate the 
requirement for breakdown of bulk shipments and redistribution by 
depots and provide for a saving of time in distribution to the using 
activities. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we shall insert pages 4-115 
and 4-116 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 430, LoaisTicAL SuPPORT 


Project 434. Printing and reproduction: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___...--------------- $22, 674, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955-_ _- ios Sa 23, 149, 200 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954____...--.----- oe 23, 878, 258 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to the Department of the Air Force 
printing and reproduction requirements which come within the provisions of Title 
44, United States Code, and the printing and binding regulations of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, Congress of the United States. Requirements are segre- 
gated into two categories: 
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(a) “Departmental printing’ is that which originates in the headquarters, o; 
is for the general use of the Air Force regardless of the place of origin, and is pro. 
cured from the Government Printing Office and/or from commercial printers op 
waivers issued by the Government Printing Office, or from the Department of 
Defense printing service plant in Washington, D. C. 

(b) ‘Field printing”’ is that which originates in the field. The Joint Committe 
on Printing, Congress of the United States, has authorized the procurement of 
this category of printing from: (1) Commercial sources, (2) from printing plants 
of other governmental departments on a reimbursable basis, or (3) from indus. 
trially funded Department of Defense field printing plants, including Air Force 
printing service plants. 

Excluded from this poeta are printing and reproduction requirements for 
medical activities, the Air National Guard, research and development, and the 


operational requirements of nonindustrialized Air Force field printing plants. 


Summary of requirements 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Category 1954, actual |1955, estimate] 1956, estimate 


(o) Departmental printing $12, 658,811 | $12,828,000 | $13, 617, 00 
b) Field printing 11,810,876 | 10,825, 200 9, 597, 000 


23, 653, 200 23, 214, 000 
504, 000 540, 000 


23, 149, 200 22, 674, 00 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane, will you continue to act as chairman of the 
committee, and conduct the hearing? 
Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 


SECURITY PRINTING 


Colonel Szapiel, as I understand it, the Pentagon does your security 

printing? 

Colonel Szapreu. Yes, sir; the largest portion of our classified 
rinting is accomplished in the Defense Printing Service plant at the 
entagon. 

Mr. Duane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. What was the value of the security information in 

dollars? 

Colonel Szapieu. I do not have that information broken down, sir, 

for presentation here. 

General Bogart. Mr. Deane, page 4-118 shows the dollar amounts 

scheduled for the Defense Printing Service, but that is not exclusively 
classified material. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE AND CONTRACT PRINTING 


poe Deane. Which items are printed in the Government Printing 
ce? 

Colonel Szarrev. During fiscal year 1954 we had submitted to the 
Government Printing Office approximately $9,728,000 worth of 
printing, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Have you had any complaints from private printers 
on the basis of the contracts you hate let for printing? 

Colonel Szarret. We have not received any, as far as our office 13 
concerned. We know of no complaints. 
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AIR FORCE PRINTING PLANTS 


Mr. Deane. Have you indicated where these Air Force printing 
plants are located? 

Colonel Szaprex. No, sir; the locations have not been indicated 
in the justifications. I can give you that information, sir. 

The eight Air Force industrially funded plants are: McClellan Air 
Force Base, Sacramento, Calif.; Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, 
Pa.; Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga.; Tinker Air Force Base, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala.; 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio; and Gunter Air 
Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


IDENTIFICATION OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Manon. Who are the civilians to your left, Colonel? 

Colonel Szapret. Mr. Sutton is on my left, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sutton, what is your job? 

Mr. Sutton. I work in the Publishing Division of the Air Adjutant 
General, Headquarters, USAF. I am Deputy Chief of the Printing 
Procurement Branch. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been in the business? 

Mr. Surron. I have actually been in printing for a little over 20 
years. JI have been with the Air Force about 5 years. 

Mr. Manon. Is the Air Force program pretty well accomplished? 

Mr. Sutrron. We think it is pretty good, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think there is any good way for the Air Force 
to get out of the printing business and abandon most of these appro- 
priations requested here? \ 

Mr. Surron. I do not see how it could be done, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you identify yourself, please? 

Mr. Brant. Iam Mr. Brant. I am with the Air Materiel Command 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. We handle most 
of the technical publications of the Air Force, about half of the Air 
Force bill. Seven of the eight printing plants which have been 
industrialized are under our command. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is proper for the Government to be 
doing the work you are doing at Wright Field? 

Mr. Brant. There is no question in my mind, sir, that a great deal 
of the printing we do would be nothing but an intolerable nuisance to 
most printing contractors. It is short-run classified material. We do 
some which could be done elsewhere, but then the plants are always up 
and down and not filled up. 

We buy, on this type of technical publication, two-thirds from com- 
mercial printers. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


SHIFT OF FUNDS FOR INDUSTRIALLY FUNDED PRINTING PLANTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, last year when you were before us you 
started your statement by saying: 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is estimated that $18 million 


will be required for the procurement of printing and reproduction for the Air 
Force during fiscal year 1955. 
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As I look at page 4-116, I see that apparently you missed the guess 
some, because you now state that the fiscal year 1955 estimate jg 
$23,653,000, or an increase of almost 20 percent. 

Colonel Szapreu. Sir, we have for the first time included funds in 
this estimate for our industrially funded printing plants. That is so 
reflected in the fiscal year 1956 requirement. The procurement from 
Air Force industrial funded printing plants is included in fiscal year 
1955 as the operation was effective July 1, 1954. Comparable trans- 
fers have been made for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. What sheets will we look at to see the comparable 
transfers? 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Scrivner, the comparative: transfer consists of 
placing in this budget project the costs of the printing which we will 
be buying from these industrialized printing plants. Last year the 
cost of operating those printing plants was reflected in budget project 
438, with the exception of the one at the Air University, in budget 
project 448. There is a comparable transfer between those two base 
maintenance projects and this. 

Mr. ScrrvNerR. When we come to projects 438 and 448, General, 
will you point out where we have the comparative savings? 


COMPARATIVE 1955 AND 1956 COSTS 


Exclusive of that, how is your estimate for 1956 running compared 
to 1955? 
Colonel Szapreu. We are lower in our 1956 requirement, sir. 


STATUS OF REPORTS CONTROL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Has there been any considerable reduction in the 
number of reports that the Air Force is requiring now? We went 
into that last year and saw that there had been some improvement 
as to the number of reports, with regard to those they were cutting 
out. Has there been any substantial reduction during the past year 
that you have noticed as your printing requests come to you? 

Colonel Szartnut. The reports system is not concerned with this 
particular project. That isin another area, sir. I have no information 
with reference to the reports control system. I believe the information 
for last year’s hearings was furnished by General Asensio. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio furnished that. What do you have 
to report on that, General Bogart? Has there been any reduction 
in the number of reports? We discussed that with General Asensio 
last year, as is shown on page 496 of the hearings. Some encouraging 
reduction was shown. 

Please prepare a statement to be inserted in the record at this point 
with regard to that. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 

The number of reports required of subordinate echelons by Headquarters, 
United States Air Force increased during calendar year 1954 from 458 to 478. 
Sixteen of these reports were in the cost and accounting and personnel areas and 


can be attributed to the increased control necessary in these areas to continue the 
Air Force buildup in the most efficient manner. 


While t! ere was a net increase of reports during calendar year 1954, this does not 
in itself reflect a true indication of reports control effectiveness Curing this period. 
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During the first few months of calendar year 1954 there was a steady increase 
in the number of reports and as of the end of June 501 were required. Although 
these new reports were fully justified to the Reports Control Group by the Air 
Staff, this increased workload was taxing the capability of the statistical reporting 
system. Consequently, in May 1954 Lieutenant General Stone, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Comptroller, directed a special review of all reporting requirements with the 
objective of weeding out all those reports that were not absolutely essential to 
Air Staff needs. 

There were three phases to this review: 

(a) First, the Reports Control Group evaluated each report as to its essentiality, 
frequency. and content. 

(b) Second, General Stone in a personal letter to all commanders of major air 
commands requested that they evaluate all reports required by Headquarters, 
USAF and forward any recommendation they might have concerning these re- 
ports. 

(c) Then, each Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff was asked to personally review 
each report in his area in light of the reports control evaluation and any recom- 
mendation made by the major air commanders. 

As a result of this review the following was accomplished: 39 reports eliminated, 
13 reports reduced in frequency, 12 reports reduced in content. 

Continuing emphasis has been placed on reduction of reports and as of this 
date (March 23, 1955) 468 reports are required by Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. Although this is a substantial decrease from the June high, it must be 
kept in mind that expansion in the cost and accounting areas is continually 
generating new reporting requirements which tend to offset reductions in other 
areas. However, this increase is to be expected considering the overall Air Force 
effort to obtain better dollar utilization. 

The top managers of the Air Force realize the importance of keeping reporting 
workload to a minimum and further progress in reducing the number of reports is 
expected. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 


TRANSFER BETWEEN PROJECTS OF FUNDS FOR FIELD PRINTING PLANTS 


Mr. Davis. If we were to look at the justifications now before us 
we would get a rather encouraging impression, because for fiscal year 
1956 you have an estimated obligation slightly smaller than that 
you had in 1955 and 1954. However, when we compare it with the 
testimony of last year on this item the 1953 actual figure is $17.8 
million. The 1954 estimate is $17.8 million, and the 1955 estimate is 
$18 million. Therefore, this actually represents an increase of about 
$4% million, apparently, over what you requested last year; is that 
correct? 

Colonel Szapreu. Yes, sir. 

General Bogart. Mr. Davis, the explanation of that difference 
was given a few moments ago, while you were out of the room. In 
the opening statement Colonel Szapiel pointed out that we are now 
carrying in this budget project the cost of printing done at the eight 
Air Force field printing plants, which have been industrialized. They 
were industrialized last July. These figures, therefore, have all been 
adjusted by comparative transfers to bring in the costs which were 
previously carried in other budget projects. We are actually a little 
bit below our estimates in the costs of printing for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Manon. That statement was given, General, while Mr. Davis 
was upstairs answering the rolleall. A rolleall is under way at the 
present time. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, last year and the year before there was 
something in the neighborhood of $5 million to $6 million carried in 
other appropriations? 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And that is now being carried in this particular appro. 
priation? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. That was carried in projects 438 and 
448. We make these amounts comparable in every case by compars. 
tive transfers. 

Mr. Davis. That will show up when we come to projects 438 and 
4487 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That will be reflected in those items? 

General Bocarr. Very indirectly; yes, sir, because the total amounts 
are increased because of the increased loads. . But we do have the 
amounts that were transferred, sir, in 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Crow. In the justification book which you have, Mr. Davis, 
the comparative transfers are all indicated in the green sheets at 
appropriation level. However, we have backup worksheets to break 
that down to any degree you would like to have it. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Deans. General Bogart, I should like to return to a considera- 
tion of project 434, ‘Printing and reproduction.” 


TOTAL PRINTING COSTS, INCLUDING THOSE UNDER OTHER 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Does project 434 include any printing for civil defense? 

General Bogart. Colonel Szapiel, can you answer that? 

Colonel Szapreu. It does not, sir. 

Mr. Deanz. That brings up another question. I requested the 
other day, General Bogart, and you furnished for the record, an 
analysis of the cost and source of printing for the Air Force for the 
fiscal year 1954, with an itemization. It totals $27,564,192. That 
does not seem to coincide with the project 434 figure for 1954, which 
is a total of $23,878,258. 

What I am trying to ascertain is: How many agencies carry on 
pening not included in project 434, and which is the right figure’ 

oes $27,564,192 represent the total printing cost for the Air Force? 

Would you like to look at this statement, General? 

General Bogart. Please, if I may. 

«Colonel Szapixv. I believe the difference, sir, is that included in the 
$27,564,192 figure are $559,589 for printing costs under the medical 
program and under other appropriations, and $3,126,345, which was 
the cost of printing accomplished in those United States Air Force 
field printing plants which are nonindustrially funded. 

Mr. Drang. Does project 434 include that? 

Colonel Szapizeu. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is there any reason why we should not have the total 
printing job clarified, so that we would know exactly what the total 
printing job would be, General Bogart? 

General Bocart. No, sir. 

Colonel Szarrex. As stated in the project 434 statement, sir: 

This estimate does not provide for medical, Air National Guard, research and 
development printing requirements, and that printing which is accomplished in 


nonindustrially funded Air Force field printing plants. 
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Mr. Deans. You will continue to have this extra printing job for 
PPt0- HE ihe field plants? 

Colonel Szarreu. Yes, sir. 
3 and Mr. Drang. How will that be justified and presented in future 
para Hears, General Bogart? 

General Bocart. The costs of printing accomplished in nonin- 
Justrially funded Air Force printing plants, sir, are shown under the 
rojects which support those field printing plants. As we mentioned, 
§ have been industrialized; the ones in the Air Materiel Command 
and the one that belongs to the Air University. Therefore, the 
amounts necessary to reimburse the industrially funded plants for 
printing costs applicable to project 434 are included in this project at 
the present time. The costs associated with the nonindustrially 
funded plants are not included in project 434. 

The Air National Guard printing is carried in the Air National 
Guard appropriation as a separate item. 

Mr. Deane. The only reason I bring it up is the fact that your state- 
ment refers to the Air Force printing plants. I would assume that 
you were speaking to the justification for that subject. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deanz. Would that not have been your interpretation, if you 
were sitting on this side of the table, Colonel? 

Colonel SzapreL. That may be, sir. 

Mr. Deane. As I understand it now, the actual total printing for 
the Air Force is represented by this insertion for the record, which 
shows $27,564,192. 
the General Bogart. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Deans. To have the record clear, as we study project 434 
the “Printing and reproduction,” to the figure of $23,878,258 for fisc 
‘hat Mee cat 1954 should be added the printing cost shown on this insertion 
wa for the record, which indicates United States field plants industrial 
) fund, $4,136,044, and United States Air Force field plants, $3,126,000. 
aie General Bogart. Only the last item, I believe, sir; because the in- 
thie dustrial plants have been picked up as comparative transfers and they 
‘ce? already show in the figures for 1954. In addition we should also add 
~~" ‘TY $559,589 for the Medical, Air National Guard, MDAP and research 

and development costs. This brings the total to $27,564,192. 
the Mr. Deanz. Thank you very much. 


Colonel Szapiev. Thank you, sir. 
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HUGH C. MUNRO, CHIEF, MORTUARY AND GRAVES REGISTRATION 
BRANCH, ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT AND SERVICES DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


ind General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next project is project 436, 
“Disposition of deceased personnel.’’ Our witness in this area is Mr. 
Hugh C. Munro, Chief of the Mortuary and Graves Registration 
Branch of the Administrative Support and Services Division, Office 
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of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, Headquarters, United State 
Air Force. 

Mr. Munro has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Dreann. You may proceed, Mr. Munro. 

Mr. Munro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, fund 
are provided under this project to care for the remains of decease; 
Air Force personnel. The expenses involved include embalming, cas. 
keting, and shipment of remains, transportation of escorts, and othe 
related costs. This mission is performed under the provisions 4 
Public Law 495, 83d Congress. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The estimate is computed on the basis of mortality rates determine( 
within the Air Foree. Separate mortality rates are established for 
overseas and Zone of Interior, for the various categories of personnel, 
such as flying and nonflying personnel, cadets and so forth. Mortality | 
rates times the programed average troop strength of the Air Fore r 
provides the estimated number of deaths the Air Force will suffer, a 
The number of deaths times the unit costs, as gained from experience, 
determines the amount of funds which must be expended for care and 


. =a : T 
disposition of remains. 


rate 

prog 

ESTABLISHMENT OF MORTUARIES ~ 

as 

In accordance with a Department of Defense directive, remain j%— 
Overseas are prepared by military-operated mortuaries. Establish- 
ment of such mortuaries is coordinated at department level to prevent 
duplication of effort among the services. These mortuaries ar 
staffed with United States personnel highly qualified in identification 

and mortuary procedures. on 


PROCEDURES FOR EFFECTING DISPOSITION OF REMAINS 


The remains of personnel who die overseas are identified, prepare 
and returned to a port of entry in the United States. An escort is I civ 
normally assigned at the United States port of entry and the remains §% 
are transported to the place of burial designated by the next of kin. 

In the United States, contracts are awarded to civilian funeral 
directors on an annual basis. The contracts are awarded on a com- 
petitive-bid basis, and the services and supplies are obtained at con- 
siderably less cost than is normally charged the general public. 


COST DATA 
The average costs shown in the estimate are based on actual ex- i - 
perience. In each case of death, the cost of every item is recorded. & 


This information provides average unit costs on an annual basis. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF DEATHS 


In fiscal year 1954 the Air Force suffered a total of 1,899 deaths 
with 550 occurring overseas and 1,349 in the Zone of Interior. In 
fiscal year 1955 it is estimated the Air Force will suffer a total of 2,524 
deaths with 1,111 occurring overseas and 1,413 in the Zone of Interior. 
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For fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that the Air Force will suffer a 
otal of 2,502 deaths. Of these 1,021 will occur overseas and 1,481 
rill occur in the United States. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point pages 4—120 
and 4-121 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 430, LogisticaL SUPPORT 


Project 436. Disposition of deceased personnel: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_ — — _- ‘ $1, 612, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__ __~-- eh ek _. 1,580, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal vear 1954__________-_~_- nysior ie ise tne Rye ba ee 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to the care and disposition of remains 
of deceased Air Force personnel, the travel of escorts, and related expenses. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimated number of deaths has been projected utilizing peacetime mortality 
rates computed by the Department of the Air Force, applied to the man-vears 
programed for fiscal year 1956. Mortality rates utilized are based on latest experi- 
ence data available (fiscal vear 1953 deaths) for the various categories of personnel 
as follows: 


Mortality rates | Estimated num- 
(per thousand) ber of deaths 
Category of personnel ar oe eet ee ee ee ee 
| Zone of | Over- | Zoneof | Over | Zone of | Over- 
| Interior | seas | Interior seas | Interior | seas 


Personnel on flying status: | 
Ne nnn endl eee 59,585 | 21, 581 | 6. 





3 13.3 375 287 
Ae as tad thin che a dalbomace | 20,852 | 9,616 | 4.8 12.9 | 100 124 
Personnel not on flying status: 
SO ee Seren ek he nacho oenboced 44,950 | 17, 104 1.8 1.8 | 81 31 
BIN eis sicn ching dxg hind apenas abies | 627,873 243, 434 | 1.7 1.6 | 897 390 
VU AI ance tchinaidn is de ae aOR Rane 5, 578 |_- ‘ BO feesaacnal TE cil ad 
Civilians (United States citizens overseas) -.-.--|-...------| 12,000 |_.---..._-- yf Bae st a 24 
Dependents (military and United States | 
CVI OUND ooo ak oon ae etseccscnce Pe ts cd 110, 000 RO eh ote col 165 
OR ee Boek Lg a ees Seite | ROI PORE TET inne ohne wie 1,481 | 1,021 


Following is a comparison of fund requirements by major category of expenses 
for fiseal years 1954, 1955, and 1956: 


| i 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 





Category of expenses 1954, 1955, 1956, 
| actual estimate | estimate 
(a) Expenses incurred in the Zone of Interior. -_.--.-.-.-..---- $631, 614 $925, 000 | $873, 500 
Expenses incurred overseas..................--......-..-. 317, 040 465, 000 | 543, 000 
‘) Mortumrial Supperti. [22.6 553. 5os 62528 iil Geen Sl: 175, 626 190, 000 195, 500 
WG soe ee ee be wbacidundeteednadun 1, 124, 280 1, 580, 000 1, 612, 000 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis, do you have any questions? 
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COMPUTATION OF MORTALITY RATES 


Mr. Davis. Who is responsible for setting up the mortality rate; 
within the Air Force? 

Mr. Munro. The Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, determing 
the mortality rate. 

General Bogart. It is the Directorate of Statistical Services, sir 

Mr. Davis. Is it an experience formula which is applied to tlh, 
number of personnel you have? 

Mr. Munro. Yes, sir. Each death within the Air Force is reported 
immediately to Air Force Headquarters, where that record is kept, 
——— the Statistical Service Directorate the mortality rate js 

gured. 

Mr. Davis. Certainly there would be very little connection between 
that and what you would ordinarily refer to as the mortality table 
among the population generally which insurance companies might use, 
ee use the same method, but it would have no relationship 
to that! 

Mr. Munro. That is right, sir. 


ESTIMATED INCREASE FOR 1956 


Mr. Davis. What is the explanation for the sharp rise shown from 
fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Munro. There are certain factors that had to be considered 
in the increase in the mortality rate. For example, Public Law 495 
of the 83d Congress authorizes the transportation of remains of de- 
pendents who die while overseas. This is a new category of personnd 
to be considered. Also, the fiscal year 1956 estimate was computed 
on a mortality rate experience prior to fiscal year 1954, which was 
considered to be the best statistics available. The mortality rate 
experienced in 1954 was the lowest since the Air Force became 4 
separate service. That low mortality rate for that period is very 
similar to the very low mortality rate that the civilian population 
experienced in the United States nationally. Various things of that 
nature are the reason for the very low 1954 mortality rate. 

Mr. Davis. When you say that in the fiscal year 1955 it is estimated 
that the Air Force will suffer a total of so many deaths, that really 
refers to Air Force personnel and their dependents, for which the Ar 
Force would be responsible? 

Mr. Munro. Yes, sir; and United States civilian employees over- 
seas, sir. 

COVERAGE OF ACTIVITY 


Mr. Davis. Just who would be included in this estimate? The 
justification refers to deceased Air Force personnel. Just what does 
that phraseology include? 

Mr. Munro. That would include members of the Air Force, cadets, 
certain United States civilians overseas, and dependents of military 
and civilian employees overseas. That is listed on page 4-120. | 

Mr. Davis. It applies not only to military personnel and United 
States citizens who might be employed by the Air Force overseas, 
but also would include the families of those people as well? 

Mr. Munro. Overseas; yes, sir. That is right, sir. 
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POLICY ON ESCORTS 


‘ 

Mr. Davis. What is the general policy with respect to escorts in 
a case like that? 

Mr. Munro, An escort is assigned to accompany the remains of 
all military personnel during shipment, and to participate in the 
interment service, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Let us consider an individual case. Suppose, as in- 
evitably does happen, that an airman were to lose his life in a plane 
crash on Okinawa. Will they send some man from his crew or his 
company or something like that back to the United States to remain 
here until there is a reinterment, at which time the man will go back 
to Okinawa to rejoin his unit? 

Mr. Munro. No, sir; that is not the situation, sir. An escort is 
assigned at the United States port of entry to accompany the remains 
to the destination. In transit from the overseas place of death to the 
port of entry a member of the crew of the aircraft acts as the escort 
for all remains on board. 


MORTUARY WORK 


Mr. Davis. Overseas, then, regardles of what country or area it 
might be, if it is outside the continental limits the actual mor- 
tuary work is done by Air Force personnel? 

Mr. Munro. With one exception, sir. In all places except one 
location where we operate our mortuaries because the service is not 
available in accordance with our standards and customs. 

Mr. Davis. That is considered to be the case except for one excep- 
tion. Is that something you do not want to put on the record? 

Mr. Munro. No, sir. It is Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Davis. Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Munro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We consider that to be the case even in Germany or 
Great Britain? 

Mr. Munro. Europe or the United Kingdom or the Far East. All 
of those places do not have embalming facilities and personnel to 
perform that service for us in accordance with the United States 
standards, I should say. 

Mr. Davis. Within the United States, though, the work is done by 
a that might be available through arrangement with the Air 

orce? 

Mr. Munro. All remains in the United States are cared for by local 
funeral directors in the area where death occurs, without exception. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I ask one question before Mr. Munro leaves, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Deane. Surely. 


DECREASE IN FATALITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Last year, Mr. Munro, you indicated we would 
probably have somewhere over 2,900 fatalities in the Air Force in 
fiscal year 1955. How far did you miss? Was it a good or bad guess? 
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Mr. Munro. I must say, sir, that we were very fortunate. Ou 
mortality rate for fiscal year 1954 was much lower than in previous 
years, so it is not expected that the Air Force will suffer as many deaths 
as we had anticipated for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice that your 1956 prediction is about 500 less 
than last year’s. 

Mr. Munro. Yes, air; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is something we are glad to hear. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Munro. 

Mr. Munro. Thank you, sir. 


Monpay, Marcu 21, 1955. 


INSTALLATION OF FIxED COMMUNICATIONS—ELECTRONICS TECHNICAL 
FAcILIrIES 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. EDWARD GRAHAM, CHIEF, GROUND COMMUNICATIONS 
AND RADAR BRANCH, COMMUNICATIONS AND RADAR DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE—ENGINEERING 


Mr. Deane. We will proceed with the next witness, General 
Bogart. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, our next project is project 437, 
which is “Installation of fixed communications—Electronics technical 
facilities.’’ Our witness in this area is Lt. Col. Edward Graham, who 
is Chief of the Ground Communications and Radar Branch of the 
Communications and Radar Division of the Directorate of Mainte- 
nance—Enginecring, in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Colonel Graham has a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Weare glad to have you with us, Colonel Graham. We 
are constantly faced with increased budget estimates. Your estimate 
shows a tremendous jump. Can you justiiy it? We will keep that in 
mind as you proceed with your statement. 

Colonel Granam. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the fund require- 
ments for this budget project for fiscal year 1956 amounts to $21 mil- 
lion. These funds will be utilized to finance the cost of installation, 
augmentation and rehabilitation of communications and electronics 
facilities. Such facilities include the radar and communications facil- 
ities in the semiautomatic ground environment and air control and 
warning programs; initial installation and expansion of base wire and 
telephone facilities at new and existing airbases; and the installation 
of cable in support of numerous navigation aids such as instrument- 
landing systems, control towers, radio ranges, and beacons. 





PROGRAM-CONTROL PROCEDURES 


The facilities to be installed during fiscal year 1956 are comprised 
of equipments previously programed and approved for procurement 
from fiscal years 1954 and 1955 funds. For instance, the radar equip- 
ments for installation during fiscal year 1956 with these funds were 
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placed on directed procurement in the latter part of fiscal year 1954 
and the second quarter of fiscal year 1955. Allowing 12 months pro- 
duction time we are now scheduling the installation of these equip- 
ments during fiscal year 1956. The same program-control procedures 
were used to determine the installation schedule of other types of 
communications and electronics facilities. 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 ACCOMPLISHMENT 


During fiscal year 1954, the Air Force obligated $1.1 million 
for contractual services required for installation of communication- 
electronic facilities of which $1 million was for radar facilities in the 
A. C. and W. program and the balance for base nontactical and 
telephone facilities. 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


In fiscal year 1955 the major categories of installation expense 
are as follows: A. C. and W. facilities, $2.1 million; base wire and 
telephone facilities, $1.6 million; radar extension program, $1.9 
million; external communications for the semiautomatic ground 
environment system, $800,000. The sum of $400,000 will be used for 
other expenses such as the installation of base nontactical facilities, 
gap fillers and security alert systems. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


In fiscal year 1956 it is anticipated that the major categories of 
installation expenses will be as follows: Base telephone system, $1.4 
million; A. C. and W. radar facilities, $1.4 million; commercial cable 
facilities for 100 gap-filler radar sites, $4.6 million; commercial cable 
facilities required for the semiautomatic ground environment system, 
$6.9 million; submarine cable for Texas towers, $1.1 million; com- 
mercial base telephone system in Spain $4.5 million; the sum of $1.1 
million will be used to finance other expenses such as ground-to-air 
communications facilities, microwave and very high frequency link 
communication systems, fire alarm, crash and airport control systems. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point pages 4-124, 
4-125, and 4-126 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 430, LocisticaAL SupPorRT 


Project 437. Installation of Fixed Communications, Electronies and Technical 
Components: 


Estimated obligations, fiseal year 1956__--......_---------- $21, 000, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_________.__--------- 5, 758, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954__.........-------------- 1, 093, 636 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This projeet provides for the installation, augmentation and rehabilitation of 
communications and electronics facilities. The installations work to be accom- 
plished is comprised of those nonrecurrent type projects which are beyond the 
scope of normal day-to-day maintenance provided for under project 438, ‘‘Base 


59565—55——69 
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Maintenance and Operations.”” The facilities to be provided from this estimate 
are in support of the Air Force combat forces and supporting operational units. 
The installation work to be accomplished is beyond the capabilities of the Ai; 
Force from the standpoint of personnel, equipment and/or technical knowledge. 
Such capabilities as the Air Force has, must be augmented by funds to provide 
for contractual services to insure implementation of the wasldwide ground com. 
munications and electronics program in phase with the aircraft program, 

The expanding operational mission of the Air Force dictates a necessity for the 
installation of additional ground communications and electronics facilities, 
Such facilities must provide rapid and efficient communications on and betwee; 
bases, a system of navigational aids to insure maximum safety for operationa| 
aircraft, and an efficient radar warning system. 

All equipment programed for installation during fiscal vear 1956 utilizing these 
funds is presently on procurement contracts and will be available in time for 
scheduled installations. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements included in this estimate for the communications and 
electronics projects scheduled for installation during fiscal year 1956 are as follows: 


(a) Installation and rehabilitation of ZI base telephone systems, $1,450,000 

Installation and rehabilitation of base telephone facilities are scheduled at 130 
Air Force bases during fiscal year 1956. All equipment required has been placed 
on procurement utilizing fiscal year 1955 funds. hirty-three bases are radar sites 
requiring complete telephone plants. Three bases are new bases programed for 
utilization in fiscal year 1956 and 94 bases require expansion or rehabilitation of 
outside cable facilities. 


(b) A. C. and W. radar facilities, $1,396,800 

Additional A. C. and W. radar facilities are required to expand the existing 
radar fence around the perimeter of the continental United States. Radar facili- 
ties are required at 44 new locations and expansion is required at 46 existing loca- 
tions. All equipment required to meet the fiscal year 1956 program is either on 
hand or on procurement and will be available to meet the installation schedule, 
This estimate includes the cost for contractual services required for the installa- 
tion of major radar equipments, antennas, tower foundations and towers, and 
auxiliary power equipment. 


(c) SAC plan 1000, $110,000 

This plan includes consolidation of communications facilities on SAC bases in 
order to eliminate duplication and to conserve on construction, space, and equip- 
ment requirements required to meet SAC’s operational requirements. This 
estimate is a continuation of work accomplished on this plan during the past 3 
years. 


(d) Microwave and VHF link communications systems, $613,425 


These systems are required for point-to-point communications between remote 
sites where telephone cable facilities are impractical from an economical stand- 
point. These facilities will serve A. C. and W. and Globecom systems. 


(e) Ground-air communications facilities, $224,300 

These facilities are required to provide tactical communications channels be- 
tween ground stations and tactical and operational support aircraft. 
(f) Fire alarm, crash, and airport control systems, $105,475 


These facilities are required to insure adequate communications in support of 
airbase operations and include such facilities as fire alarm, crash vehicles, security 
vehicles, and airport control systems. These communications systems are re- 
quired to provide efficient and effective control of special purpose vehicles during 
an emergency on airbases. 


(g) Commercial cable facilities for 100 gap filler radar sites, $4,600,000 


Approximately 80 miles of land-line cable facilities are required to interconnec' 
each gap filler radar site to subsector direction centers. This estimate is to cover 
the installation costs of providing commercial cable facilities to support these sites. 


(h) Commercial cable facilities in support of Lincoln transition systems, $6,900,000 


The installation of the Lincoln transition system requires special wide band 
coaxial cable facilities for interconnection between the various subsector radar 
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sites and the computer located in the direction centers. The estimate of 
$6,900,000 includes only the installation costs of providing commercial cable for 
support of subsectors, numbers 3 through 16 scheduled for installation during 
fiscal year 1956. 
(i) Submarine cable for Texas towers, $1,100,000 

Submarine cable is being procured to provide communications channels between 
the five Texas towers and their associated land-based direction centers. These 
Texas towers are to be constructed 60 to 90 miles offshore and are to be completed 
during fiseal year 1956. The above estimate is for the installation cost only of 
laying the cable between the towers and the shoreline terminals. 
(j) Commercial base telephone systems, Spain, $4,500,000 


This estimate is to cover the installation of commercial telephone systems at the 
Air Force bases and A. C. and W. radar sites to be activated in Spain. 
Total, $21,000,000. 


INCREASE FOR 1956 


Mr. Deane. This 265 percent increase for 1956 over 1955 represents 
these capital items you mention in the last paragraph? 

Colonel GraHam. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. You are convinced beyond any doubt that this request 
for capital improvement would be expended as itemized in the last 
paragraph of your statement? 

Colonel GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any further statement you would like 
to present, in justification? 

Colonel Granam. No, sir. The items, g, h, and i are from the 
National Security Council requirements. 

Mr. Deane. As I understand it, this justification does not lend 
itself to being broken down. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Davis? 


PREVIOUS METHOD OF HANDLING ITEM IN BUDGET 


Mr. Davis. Has this been handled as a separate appropriation of 
this kind in the past? 

Colonel Granam. No, sir. It was a subproject last year. 

Mr. Davis. Of what project? 

Colonel Granam. 439.4 last year in this case. 

General Bogart. We carried these as minor construction items 
before, and we broke them out this year as a separate project, because 
they were so difficult to identify for the committee. For that reason 
we have carried these this year as a separate budget project rather 
than as a subproject under the minor construction area. 

Mr. Davis. ere would we find that in last year’s hearings? 

General Bogart. Project 439, sir, is on page 510. You see, we 
have projects 439, 449, 459 and so on. Project 439 was carried on 
page 510 of last year’s hearings. 

Mr. Davis. Part of this was included in that appropriation last 
year? 

_ General Bogart. Yes, sir; it was broken out in that way. This 
is Air Force-wide, and it did show last year with an estimate of 
$5 million for fiscal year 1955. It is item b under project 439. 
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Mr, Davis. This $21 million for this year is comparable to the 
composite of the subitems which totaled $5.7 million estimated for 
the fiscal year 1955? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. Our estimate for 1954 was 
$2,496,000 and our actual obligation was $1.1 million. ‘We ‘had 
$5 million estimate last year, and our current program calls for $5,7 
million. This $21 million amounts to an increase in the project for 
fiscal year 1956. That is due primarily to the placing into operation of 
facilities as indicated under items g, h, i, and j on page 4-126. Is that 
correct, Colonel Graham? 

Colonel Grauam. That is correct, sir. 

General Bocart. Those are the principal increases in the program, 
sir. They are all tied to the air defense net. | 

Mr. Davis. We are speaking of equipment, as contrasted to the 
actual installations, such as buildings and things like that, carried in 
the military construction program? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. This is actually the hooking 
up of these facilities, the cables, and the installation charges relating 
thereto. It is ground communications. 


INSTALLATION OF TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Davis. What circumstance would dictate the decision to 
rehabilitate or expand the telephone systems at 94 of our Zone of 
Interior bases in 1 fiscal year? That is almost covering the waterfront; 
is it not? 

Colonel Grauam. No, sir; we have had these telephone facilities 
scheduled for installation for the past 3 years. Previously on most 
of these installations of telephone activities, the outside plant was 
accomplished in the public works Program. Last year that was 
withdrawn from the public works program, and it is placed in this 
program in lieu thereof. It is not a construction item as such. 

We are not permitted now to buy equipment and install such 
equipment and the outside plant—expansion of cable plant, for in- 
stance—in public works funds. This maintenance and operation 
project covers the installation cost of such facilities, We are way 
behind in our telephone facilities due to some directives of the Secre- 
tary of Defense on commercializing insofar as possible those telephone 
facilities that can be so handled, which do not bother our defense 
program. That held up our program for approximately 1 year. We 
must now make up for that 1 year. 

Most of these plants also, I might add, were installed during the 
past war. There have been many cables damaged that must be 
replaced. There are many outside plant telephone facilities which 
are very poor. A notable example of that is right over at Andrews 
Field. It is very difficult to get calls in and out of Andrews at the 
present time. We have a program of rehabilitation for Andrews at 
the present time, so that we may have adequate telephone service. 

Mr. Davis. Tell us a little bit of how these Lincoln transition sys 
tems operate; will you? 
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Colonel GRAHAM. May we go off the record for that, sir? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Graham, have you appeared before the com- 
mittee in previous years? 

Colonel Grauam. Yes, I have, sir. 

Mr. Duane. We want to thank you for your statement. That is all. 

It is 5 minutes after 4, gentlemen. We will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

General Bocart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Turspay, Marcu 22, 1955. 


Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


COL. CARL E. RANKIN, CHIEF, QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS 
GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/MA- 
TERIEL 

PAUL WEITZEL, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS, PLANS AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

H. 0. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. ALBERT A. TISONE, CHIEF, LOGISTICAL SUPPORT BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM CONTROL, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Deane. The committee will come to order. General Bogart, 
will you introduce our first witness. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are 
prepared to proceed with the presentation of project 438, which is 
“Base maintenance and operations,’ pertaining to program 430, 
“Logistical support.’’ Our principal witness in this area is Col. Carl 
KE. Rankin, Chief of the Quantitative Requirements Group of the 
Directorate of Supply and Services, Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Colonel Rankin has a prepared statement on this project. 

Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point pages 4-127 
and 4-128 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 430, LoGisTICAL SUPPORT 


Project 438. Base maintenance and operations: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956____.----..--------- $205, 962, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiseal year 1955__-.--...-.---.---.-- 205, 036, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_._........--.------.--- 185, 201, 723 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to the base maintenance and opera. 
tions of installations whose primary mission is the logistical support of the Air 
Force. Funds are also provided for locally procured supplies and services fur. 
nished to other Air Force.organizations or activities, which are tenants on the 
installations or attached to the installations for logistical support. 

Established Air Force programs have been translated by the major air com. 
mands into base programs. Requirements to support the base programs have 
been computed from the actual experience data of fiscal vears 1953 and 1954 
applied to the number of installations and numbers of base personnel assigned 
during those years. The resultant data have been applied to the programed base 
operations in order to obtain the individual base requirements projected for 
fiscal year 1956. 

Following is a comparison of requirements, by major category, for fiscal years 
1954, 1955, and 1956: 


Summary of requirements 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








Fiscal year oes 
Category of expense | | 1955, esti- 1956, esti- 
| 1954, actual mate mate 

(a) Personal services.----- can Eames uate onde aaatiuiamareet as $130, 295, 687 | $141, 553,000 | $147, 148, 000 
(b) Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment_..-| 20, 108, 221 21, 865, 000 21, 193, 000 
(c) Contractor operated installations...............-....-..-- , 473, 000 2, 375. 000 2, 375, 000 
(d) Contractual maintenance of equipment. ---.--......------ 855, 000 1, 192, 000 1, 042, 000 
& Leased real property rentals...........-.-.......-..---..- 2, 592, 100 2, 561, 000 2, 561, 000 
) Electrical accounting machine rentals. -----...-...-..---- 5, 707, 900 7, 443, 000 7, 443, 000 
(3 iy. Sree ala aaek i Se arabe gianni 8, 589, 488 8, 931, 000 8, 931, 000 
h) Operator technicians and technical instructors__.......-.- 782, 000 2, 392, 000 1, 448, 000 
(i) Real property maintenance by contract -- i 4, 771, 453 6, 391, 000 4, 610, 000 
(j) Commercial communications._..__.......-- 3, 730, 411 4, 452, 000 4, 452, 000 
(k) Commercial transportation of things. --_-___- 1, 975, 761 2, 451, 000 2, 451, 000 
(1) Education of dependents in foreign countries____-_____-_- 351, 000 160, 000 160, 000 

(m) Laundry and dry cleaning... ...............-.--...------ 516, 200 599, 000 525, 
(n) Federal Insurance Contribution Act..................-.- 858, 818 1, 094, 000 1, 213, 00 
(0) Off-duty education program....................---------- 188, 100 178, 400 176, 000 
a a an on a oe ee ada ncee cee 1, 975, 412 2, 317, 600 2, 117, 000 
Gy) Other nonpersonnel expenses..............-.-------.----- 1, 214, 166 1, 656, 000 435, 000 
IR iced dna cnc ba dodge chine wetcuabes ahgcwe 187, 984,717 | 207, 611,000 208, 280, 000 
Ty ORI oii. 6 diisidis Kh chk ody on ee sos ween cacqaga —2, 782, 994 — 2, 575, 000 —2, 318,00 
DG I iiccticd kvndiedencevnnsshccactsasdesceeen 185, 201, 723 000 205, 962, 000 


ig 
= 


Mr. Deanz. We are glad to have you back with us, Colonel 
Rankin. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Rankin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this budget estimate 
provides for funds to meet requirements for day-to-day operation of 
the logistical installations and activities. That is, it provides for the 
financing of normal housekeeping and base services requirements at 
Air Force installations which are charged with the responsibility o! 
logistical support of the Air Force. 


FUNCTIONS OF BASE SUPPORT AT LOGISTICAL INSTALLATIONS 


The purpose of the base support at logistical installations is to 
provide those housekeeping services necessary for the efficient accom- 
plishment of the central procurement, depot supply, and depot main- 
tenance missions assigned to the installation commander. In addi- 
tion, base support is provided for all tenant organizations located at 
these installations or located off-site but assigned to the installation for 
housekeeping support. 
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SCOPE OF THE WORK 


Operational needs covered by requirements under this budget proj- 
ect are recurring in nature. Funds requested provide for the day-to- 
day maintenance of the buildings, grounds, utilities, and communica- 
tion services; temporary duty travel; fire protection; security; flying 
operations; and administrative functions and services. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ESTIMATE 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for this budget project was developed 
by each logistical Air Force installation, submitted through command 
channels to the headquarters of the major command having jurisdic- 
tion of the installation where it was reviewed, evaluated, and adjusted, 
all under guidance furnished by Headquarters USAF. Each logis- 
tical installation and the major command utilized appropriate basic 
programs of the Air Force as well as supplemental program information 
derived from the basic program and/or provided by the major com- 
mand in the determination of the estimate of requirements for the 
budget year. The adjusted and approved fund requirement for logis- 
tical installations under its command was then consolidated by the 
staff at the Air Materiel Command Headquarters and the consoli- 
dated budget estimate was submitted to Headquarters USAF where 
extensive reviews were made by the Air Staff. All reviews included 
evaluation as to program capability, conformance to departmental 
policies, propriety of contemplated expenditures, validation of pric- 
ings, and feasibility of accomplishment in consonance with the overall 
logistical mission of the Air Force. Further examination of the esti- 
mated fund requirements was made by the Air Force Budget Advi- 
sory Committee, the Secretary of the Air Force, the Department of 
Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget, and the final result is reflected 
in the Air Force budget estimate beginning on page 4—127 of the nar- 
rative justification before you. 


FORMAT OF PRESENTATION 


For your convenience in reviewing the funds requested under this 
budget project, we have prepared a listing which appears on pages 
4-127 and 4-128 of the justification book in which we reflect the 17 
major categories of expense into which obligations incurred under this 
budget project normally fall. As you will gather from my explanation 
of the manner in which the estimate was developed, amounts in the 
several categories of expense represent summary totals of the require- 
ments as adjusted at the various review levels. The single exception 
to this is the category involving personal service costs. These re- 
quirements for civilian payrolls are computed by an evaluation 
(based on past experience) of the man-years of employment which 
can reasonably be expected to result from personnel employment 
authorizations planned to be issued by Headquarters USAF. The 
determination of the number of personnel space authorizations which 
will be issued is a responsibility of the Director of Manpower and 
Organization, Headquarters USAF, and the determination is made 
after full consideration by that office of the forecasted workload 
associated with the approved program for the budget year. Although 
the amounts indicated in the nonpersonnel categories for fiscal years 
1955 and 1956 are necessarily estimates as of this date, the amount 
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reflected as obligation in each category during fiscal year 1954 js 
actual and comes from accounting records which are maintained at 
each logistical support installation and permit the compilation of 
actual data. 


EXPLANATION OF THE LOGISTICAL SUPPORT MISSION 


An explanation of the depot logistical support mission might be in 
order at this time. The depot logistical support mission of the Air 
Force is charged with the responsibility of providing depot mainte- 
nance of aircraft, depot supply, and central procurement of items for 
Air Force organizations worldwide. It is imperative that these 
organizations have the necessary equipment and supplies in the proper 
quantities at the right time. The logistical support system further 
provides for central procurement of equipment and supplies along with 
other supplies and equipment procured from local sources. Listed 
below are Zone of Interior logistical installations of the Air Force: 


LoaistTicaAL LocaTION WITHIN THE ZONE OF INTERIOR 


Air depot name and location: Air depot name and location—Con, 
Middletown, Middletown, Pa. Cheli, Maywood, Calif. 
Mobile, Mobile, Ala. Gadsden, Gadsden, Ala. 
Ogden, Ogden, Utah. Gentile, Dayton, Ohio. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City, Okla. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn. 
Sacramento, Sacramento, Calif. Newark, Newark, N. J. 
San Antonio, San Antonio, Tex. Topeka, Topeka, Kans. 
San Bernardino, San Bernardino, Calif. Wilkins, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Warner-Robins, Macon, Ga. Wright-Patterson, Dayton, Ohio. 


Rome, Rome, N. Y. 


Now for a brief look at the functions of the air materiel area depots 
and Air Force depots. The air materiel area depots have the responsi- 
bility of supply technical assistance to all Air Force activities located 
within their geographical area. Also, three of these depots, MAAMA, 
MOAMA, and SMAMA have similar responsibilities to our oversea 
activities as indicated. The Air Force depots do not have this gen- 
eral area technical assistance responsibility, however, they may be 
called upon to furnish assistance on problems concerning property 
classes for which they have prime responsibilities. 

The supply responsibilities for the AMA depots and AF depots 
are essentially the same. That is, each has prime responsibility 
for certain classes and zonal for others, and each has a base class 
operation to support the depot activities and tenant organizations. 
As a matter of information, prime class responsibility includes world- 
wide requirement computations and distribution plus receipt, storage 
and issue for the zone. Whereas zonal responsibility is only receipt, 
storage, and issue. 

In addition to the Zone of Interior depots, the same types of funec- 
tions are performed in overseas depots of the Far East Air Forces 
and United States Air Force in Europe. Location of these depots 
are as follows: 


Air depot name and location: 
Tokyo Air Depot, Tachikawa, Japan. 
Manila Air Depot, Clark Air Force Base, Philippine Islands. 
Burtonwood, England. 
Chateauroux, France. 
Nouasseur, North Africa. 
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Of course, the new one coming in is the Spain Air Materiel Area, at 
Sevill. 

The overseas depots are responsible for the logistical support, as 
enumerated above, of the United States Air Forces in Europe and 
Far East Air Forces. 

Burtonwood Depot is responsible for the logistical support of the 
United States Air Forces organizations in the northern area of Europe. 
Chateauroux is responsible for those organizations located in central 
area of Europe and Nouasseur is responsible for support of Air Force 
organizations in the southern area. 

The Tokyo Air Depot is responsible for logistical support of the 
United States Air Forces in the areas of Japan, Okinawa, Korea, and 
Guam. The Manila Air Depot is responsible for logistical support 
for United States Air Forces in the Philippine Islands and the military 
port of Manila. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The total amount of funds requested under this budget project in 
fiscal year 1956 is $205,962,000. In relation to the funds obligated 
in fiscal year 1954 and that amount currently estimated to be obligated 
in fiscal year 1955, the amount requested for fiscal year 1956 may 
appear to be inadequate. However, we believe that by continuing 
intensified management studies and controls we can finance the 
maintenance and operations of the logistical support installations of 
the Air Force and attain the Air Force program objectives for fiscal 
year 1956 within the amount requested. 

Colonel Ranxrn. I have a number of areas here, Mr. Chairman, 
to call to your attention, if | may go ahead? 

Mr. Duane. You may proceed. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Colonel Rankin. First I should like to refer to page 4-128, sir, to 
item (a), “‘Personal services,’ which is a specific area of interest. 

You will notice that we are asking for $147.1 million and 44,240 
man-years, to provide base support at logistical installations and facili- 
ties. This represents a $5.6 million increase in the funds and a net of 
892 man-year increase over fiscal year 1955. 

_ Of the $5.6 million increase requested, $2.7 million is for increases 
in average annual salary, the balance being required to fund the 892 
man-year increase requested. 

With regard to this net increase of 892 man-years, a breakout into 
the following activities has been made: We will need an additional 
1,548 man-years to maintain and operate warehousing facilities ac- 
quired from the Department of the Army, buildup of the Spain Air 
Materiel Area, and the activation of St. Nazaire in France. 

Examples of occupational skills to be used at these locations are 
guards, firemen, clerks, plumbers, painters, electricians, automotive 
equipment mechanics, and operators. 

In addition, we will require 230 man-years for services of design 
engineers for communication facilities, 164 man-years for special skills 
in connection with a classified project, 106 man-years to provide per- 
sonnel administration, payroll and accounting activities which are 
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directly related to support of the increase of the base population 9 
logistics installations, and 98 man-years to support the Federal supply 
cataloging program. 

These increases are offset by decreases of 1,254 man-years due ty 
the phase-down of the 75th Air Depot Wing and the deactivation o 
the Iwakuni Airbase in Japan. 

In other words, I have pointed out we have considered the minuse 
in the personnel requirements here, which left us with a net 892 man. 
years required in this area. 


LOCAL PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Another area I should like to call to your attention would be item 
(6) on page 4-130. This is the local purchase of supplies, materials 
and equipment. | 

The fiscal year 1956 requirement in this area is $21,193,000. 

This particular portion of the project is similar to others that we 
have, and follows the Air Force policy to obtain through local purchase 
those items common to civilian use which we can purchase mor 
economically from local sources than we can through central procure- 
ment. 

In this particular area we have four major breakdowns. First is the 
“Ground equipment fuel, oil, and lubricants.” Second is “Fuels for 
utilities, space heating, and cooking.” Third is “Other operating 
supplies.”” Fourth is “Equipment.” 

The particular breakdowns in this area, for 1956, are: For No. |, 
$4,448,000; for No. 2, $4,208,000; for No. 3, $10,230,000; and for No. 4, 
$2,307,000. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET FOR TYPICAL LOGISTICS INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Deane. Colonel Rankin, you have given a list of various Zone 
of Interior logistical installations. Are those all comparable in size’ 

Colonel Rankin. The list of the Air Force depots? 

Mr. Deans. Yes. 

Colonel Rankin. Well, they vary in size in accordance with the 
particular mission that has been assigned to them. 

Mr. Deane. Pick out one that would be average in size and break 
down what the costs are so far as these categories of expenses are 
concerned. Perhaps you can discuss that now and show just what 
you do spend or budget for a comparable base. 

Mr. Gittetrs. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, in order to ade- 
quately answer your question, that we should try to furnish that for 
the record. As I identi’ your question, what you want is the 
expense or cost-type budget for a particular installation, which would 
contain items other than the items that are shown in this particular 
statement to the committee here. 

Mr. Deane. As I understand it, the categories of expense are listed. 
: Mr. Crow. Mr. Chairman, if you please, sir, I think I can help 
1ere. 

We have a tabulation of the submittal of the 1956 budget estimate 
by two installations. Do you not have a copy of this, Colonel Rankin’ 

Colonel Rankin. No; I do not. 

Mr. Crow. This installation estimate, you must remember, was 
submitted originally before consolidation by the Air Materiel Con- 
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mand. It gives by category the same breakout we have in the book 
here for 1954, 1955, and 1956. We cannot say that the 1955 and 1956 

amounts shown here today are what are actually being spent in 1955 
and how the 1956 will be broken out, but it is illustrative and demon- 
strates how the estimate comes in. 

We would be able to submit for the record the 1954 actual and the 
1955 currently planned financial plan. We would have to get that 
from the AMC. These are both AMC bases. One is Sacramento and 
the other is Gentile. : 

Mr. Deane. Do I understand that a change has been made in the 

handling of this particular project from last year? 
| Mr. Crow. No, sir; no change in procedures. But time is what 
enters into this. 

This tabulation is what was submitted to the Air Materiel Command 
and was reviewed by that command before they made their consolida- 
tion. I would be happy to give you a copy of this. 

Mr. Deane. Please pass it to the committee. 

Mr. Crow. All right. 

Mr. Deane. These are two different installations? 

Mr. Crow. They are two different installations. In the first 3 
columns you will notice the heading at the top shows Sacramento, and 
Gentile is shown in the last 3. There are two budget projects indi- 
cated. The total halfway down the sheet is budget project 438 which 
you are reviewing now. ‘The second total is project 439. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would provide for the record, Colonel 
Rankin, a typical budget, keeping in mind these different installations 
listed in your statement. 

Colonel RANKIN. For one of the installations, sir? 

Mr. Deane. As I understand it, this sheet does not cover this year, 
but was for the previous year? 

Mr. Crow. This estimate was submitted for 1956, sir; but it was 
submitted at a time when 1955 was no way near firm and subsequent 
to receipt in Headquarters, AMC they marked this budget up along 
with all the other installations’ budgets, and they came up with a 
summary that was submitted to Headquarters USAF. We make 
amarkup. We do not make a distribution at this stage in time back 
to the base level. We could not tell you today exactly how many 
dollars we would propose to use at each base, for every dollar shown 
in the 1956 budget estimate, because between the time we make that 
first summation and the time we get an appropriated amount there 
may be many changes in program. We take a look-see finally, after 
the appropriation. 

Mr. Deane. Now that the appropriation has come up will you take 
this and firm it up for the record? 

Mr. Crow. We will; yes, sir. 

Colonel Ranxrn. Pardon me, sir? Did you want that for any par- 
ticular number of installations? About the top eight in that list are 
Air Materiel areas. Their area is larger than that for some of the 
(depots, as an example. 

_ General Bocarr. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that Sacramento 
1s one of the Air Materiel areas and Gentile is the depot at Dayton. 
These two would be, I believe, pretty much representative; would 
they not? 

Colonel Rankin. Yes, sir; I would say so. 
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Mr. Deane. If you think they would be, submit those for the 
record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Project 488—Base maintenance and operations 


























Sacramento Gentile 
| 
Actual obli- | Current pro-| Actual obli- | Current pro- 
gations, fiscal; gram, fiscal | gations, fiscal} gram, fiscal 
year 1954 | year 1955 year 1954 year 1955 
—_———————— | | 
} 
3 NE IIS cnicctin + anh Senne heesanine | $936, 200 $1, 861, 200 $181, 500 $505, 00 
2. Contractor operated installations_.-.-......-- 0 0 0 0 
3. Contractual maintenance of equipment-.--.-| 50, 300 | 179, 400 5, 100 13, 00 
4. Leased real property. --.-.-..-.--...--.-.-.- 20, 700 84, 100 0 0 
5. Electrical accounting machine rental _ _---~- 323, 500 454, 600 172, 100 252, 400 
©, DORGIIIG WHOS ~ hnceing=adcinee-bssdce 615, 000 588, 100 78, 900 78, 900 
7. Operator technicians and __ technical 
INTL. « ccntsine sckcetininaduiins ketin wes 0 0 0 0 
8. Real property maintenance by contractor - - 0 448, 000 8, 700 15, 700 
9. Commercial communications. --.- nieces 306, 600 341, 200 50, 000 70, 0 
10. Commercial trans — of things..._____| 11, 800 | 21, 000 32, 000 38, 500 
11. Education of dependents in foreign 
CE cis cand hbacdvathSteh teaens 0 0 0 0 
12. Laundry and dry cleaning.....-..........-- 0 0 0 0 
13. Federal Insurance Contribution Act____..-_- 92, 000 26, 000 19, 300 7,000 
14. Off-duty education program... -.-..--...-.- 10, 900 15, 100 0 0 
15. Estimate of travel requirements, --.....-.-- 114, 600 205, 700 20, 200 20, 800 
16. Other nonpersonne!l obligations-----__-..._- 2, 800 35, 500 40, 400 31, 100 
ites tiie adlin-aamndtnnnterk htieatione ss 2, 484, 400 4, 259, 900 608, 200 1, 032, 400 
01 Personal services....:-...-- idwtehidipheaakewes 10, 481, 300 10, 883, 600 2, 092, 400 2, 436, 100 
cc. 4k UU Oe eee 12, 965, 700 15, 143, 500 2, 700, 600 3, 468, 500 
Project-439: Major repair and minor construe- 
tion, fiscal years 1954 and 1955; major repair and 
rehabilitation, fiscal year 1956: 
Summary by subprojeet: 
Ge Ricuncdsnccndsesdabilongaidetedutdvans 56, 300 0 33, 000 15, 862 
GRA, cocntecasig sides) <eapieies shesesr ine 163, 317 78, 600 11, 585 89, 000 
Ms hnieitnnseknteteace sete iien ate 219, 617 78, 600 44, 585 104, 862 


Prosect 438—BasrE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


1. Local purchase increase at both installations is related to the coding of items 

one urchase which were previously centrally procured. 
either Sacramento nor Gentile is contract operated; therefore, negative 
siadabantieh in this category. 

3. Increase in requirements for contractual maintenance of equipment (cate- 
gory 3) results from a change in Air Force procedure relative to responsibility 
for maintenance of certain items. Responsibility for required maintenance of 
items which are recoded local purchase lies within the project 4X8 area, Main- 
tenance, as required, of centrally , procured type items is the responsibility of 
project 431, “Depot maintenance.” 

4. The increase of $63,400 at Sacramento provides for leased storage space 
(category 4) in support of the overseas Logistical Control Agency established at 
San Francisco in fiscal year 1955. No requirements for leased property exists 
at Gentile. 

5. Electrical accounting machine rentals (category 5) increase as a result o/ 
implementation of the monetary inventory accounting system at both depots and 
™ mechanization of supply reporting at Gentile. 

. The reduction in purchased utilities at Sacramento is a result of a reduction 
in es rates effected in fiscal year 1955. 
7. No requirement exists for operator technicians or technical instructors at 
either depot. 

8. As a result of implementation of a recent change in Air Foree procedure 
certain projects previously funded from project 439, ‘Major repair and rehabilits 
tion,”’ are now provided from project 438. The ‘change in procedure increase 


the monetary limitation of projects which could be accomplished with project 
438 funds as follows: 
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Repair Projects: Monetary limitation for accomplishing repair projects with 
project 4X8 funds was increased from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Alteration, modification: Monetary limitation was increased from $2,0002to 
$5,000. 

The change in procedure in fiscal year 1955 resulted in a marked increase for 
requirements of real property maintenance by contract (category 8) at Sacra- 
mento. 

9. The increase in communication requirements (category 9) is related to the 
assumption by the depots of the functions of the Air procurement district office. 

10. Increase in commercial transportation (category 10) related to shipment of 
household goods at Sacramento associated with permanent change of station. 
Increase at Gentile related to additional first destination transportation costs of 
coal. 

11. Education of dependents in foreign countries is not applicable to either 
depot. 

12. This category provides for laundry and dry cleaning accomplished com- 
mercially by contract. Sacramento has its own laundry and dry-cleaning 
facilities. Requirement for Gentile is accomplished by the laundry and dry- 
cleaning facilities at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

13. Reduction in requirement fot FICA (category 13) results from the con- 
version of employees to permanent civil-service status, thereby reducing the 
number of employees qualifying for social security. 

14. In fiseal year 1954, the off-duty education program was limited to military 
personnel through the grade of first lieutenant. In fiscal year 1955, no restriction 
by grade is imposed. This explains the increase at Sacramento for this category 
in fiscal year 1955 over fiscal year 1954. No requirement exists at Gentile, since 
the off-duty education program for Gentile is administered by Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base. 

15. The increase in travel requirements at Sacramento is related to the estab- 
lishment of the overseas Logistical Control Agency at San Francisco and the 
assumption of the Army warehouse facility at the Stockton Annex. 

16. The increase in other nonpersonnel obligations at Sacramento is related to 
cross-servicing costs payable to the Department of the Army for utilization of 
the Stockton Annex. 

The increase in personal services at Sacramento in fiscal year 1955 is related to 
the establishment of the overseas Control Agency at San Francisco. The addi- 
tional requirements at Gentile are primarily a result of implementation of 
monetary inventory accounting procedures. 


Prosect 439—Masor REPAIR AND REHABILITATION 


The reduction in project 439.1, ‘‘Major repair,” in fiscal year 1955 results from 
accomplishment of the major portion of the requirement in fiscal year 1954 at 
Gentile and all of the recognized requirements at Sacramento. 

The requirements in project 439.3 at Sacramento and Gentile are related pri- 
marily to mission changes and increased operational needs. 

Examples of the projects being accomplished are as follows: 

Gentile: Modification of administrative facilities in building No. 1 as a result 
of the increase in size of the statistical services division resulting in its relocation, 
cost, $38,078. 

Sacramento: Erection of a squadron operation building to provide facilities 
for the activation of 3 flying squadrons, 2 maintenance squadrons, and 1 head- 
quarters group, cost, $36,010. 


Mr. Deane. Proceed, Colonel. 
Colonel Rankin. All right, sir. 
CONTRACTOR-OPERATED INSTALLATIONS 


? 


On page 4—131 item No. ec. is ‘“Contractor-operated installations.’ 
Funds in this category of expense, of course, provide for the cost of 
housekeeping services to be furnished by the contractor, including the 
supplies, equipment, communications, and the maintenance of property 
and facilities necessary to accomplish the mission of the establishment, 
servicing of vehicles, fire and security protection. 
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The 1956 requirement for this is $2,375,000. The areas concerned 
here are the same as those that were maintained in 1955 and consist 
of the Birmingham Modification Center, nine USAF petroleum storage 
depots, the supply annex at Slack Air Force Base, and the supply 
annex at Kansas City, Kans. 

As an example, at the Birmingham Modification Center the modi- 
fication of the B-—25’s and C-119’s are in process in that’ particular 
installation. 

PURCHASED UTILITIES 


On page 4-132 I should like to call your attention to item g, 
“Purchased utilities.” This is a good example of our year-to-year 
recurring requirements. 

The 1956 requirement here is $8,931,000. Of course, this area is 
concerned with the electricity and other types of utilities that are 
required for the operation of these bases. The nature of the workload 
here is normally in terms of the continuation of the past year obliga- 
tions, adjusted for any particular significant increase or decrease in 
the use of the facilities. 

As an example in the case of electricity it would be important if one 
of our larger test cell facilities were phasing into or out of the picture, 
These particular types of utilities are secured through local commercial 
concerns and in accordance with published Public Utility Commission 
rates. 

ELECTRICAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE RENTALS 


Mr. Deane. Let us go back to item f., “Electrical accounting ma- 
chine rentals,’ where you are requesting approximately $74 million. 
Do you have to rent all your machines? From whom do you rent? 
Can you not purchase them and own them? 

Colonel Rankin. It has not been and is not the policy of the Air 
Force to purchase these types of machines. 

Mr. Deane. How does the rental this year compare with that of 
previous years? 

Colonel Ranxrn. It is the same as last year, and up slightly over 
1954. This year we are talking about approximately 2,729 machines. 
It includes machines for Materiel Accounting (Supply), Fiscal 
Accounting, Facilities and Real Property Accounting, Supply Re- 
quirements, Personnel Statistics, Aircraft Reporting, Programing, 
and Operational Statistics. 

General Bocarr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACTOR TECHNICIANS 


Colonel Rankin. Continuing, Mr. Chairman, I should like to call 
your attention to item (h) on page 4-132, “Contractor technicians.” 

The requirement for fiscal year 1956 is $1,448,000. These tech- 
nicians are required in our overseas areas, United States Air Forces 
in Europe, and the Far East Air Force. The technicians required 
and the technical instructors required are for new equipment, equip- 
ment that is coming into the Air Force, which requires this assistance 
from the companies that normally manufacture these items so that 
the capability of the personnel in the Air Force can be built up to 
take over the servicing and maintenance of this type of equipment. 
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Mr. Deane. I notice, Colonel, that the rest of these items are 
comparable with previous years. I wonder if we might not speedily 
proceed. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


The item for “Personal services’? shows a considerable increase, 
® which seems to be the point you need to justify more than some of 
these other items. Suppose we pick out a few that have been brought 
to our attention by the clerk. 


REAL PROPERTY MAINTENANCE 


On “Real property maintenance by contract,’ indicate your 
present policy and what it has been in the past. 

Colonel RANKIN. Well, the policy in the Air Force has been to 
contract locally for this particular type of maintenance, which is 
normally repair to various facilities located on the bases. 

Mr. Deane. If you will look on page 4-128, you will see that 
there is a wide fluctuation. In 1954 it was below $4 million; in 1955 
it is a little over $6 million; and now you have gone down to $4.6 
million in 1956. What has caused that change? 

Colonel RANKIN. Sir, normally in this area the type of work that 
is involved is perhaps the repairing of an area of sidewalks ona 
particular type of facility. It is done by contract. As an example, 
part of the blacktop surfacing for the roads would be involved. 

Naturally, on some of these items you do not have a recurring 
requirement for the succeeding year. Therefore, you have more or 
less of a phasing from one year to the other as a result of the location 
of these bases in different climatic areas and so forth. The require- 
ment in one area from year to year may be slightly larger than in other 
areas. Generally it is because, if you repair your road, for example, in 
one year, you would not normally have to go ahead and do that in a 
nr year. You might have to do so a year or two following 
that. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have your justification sheets with you on how 
you arrived at this figure? 

Colonel Rankin. I do not have any detailed justification sheets. 
These requirements are arrived at through the inspection of the 
facilities by the local air installation officer for the repair portion of the 
facility for the bases. By inspection on a year-to-year basis they deter- 
mine the areas on the bases that require this particular type of main- 
tenance, 

Mr. Deane. You have no records on the amount of new roads you 
are going to have to build? 

Colonel Rankin. I have none of that with me at this time, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That would be the biggest item, would it not? 

Colonel Ranxin. Offhand I do not recall what the largest item in 
this would be. Do you, Mr. Weitzel? 

_Mr. Werrzex. Mr. Chairman, I believe our answer in this par- 
ticular area is the same as it is with respect to the sheet of paper that 
was given to you here. We can provide for the record a complete 
listing of all the projects which the bases submitted to us and on 
which the bases made their original requests, but we would have to 
go back through that listing and mark up that particular listing in 
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order to conform with the amount of money that we are asking fo 
at this time. There has been a markup. 

Mr. Deane. I do not think you want to be burdened with that, 
However do you expect this matter of the fluctuation to continue year 
by year? 

‘clone RankxIn. I think there is a normal tendency in that direc. 
tion. As I said, if you do a certain area of sidewalks one year yoy 
naturally do not have to do that the next year. The air installations 
people attempt to phase this type of work, Mr. Chairman, over 4 
period of years in conjunction with the seriousness or the difficulty of 
the maintenance work to be performed. 

Mr. Deane. The rest of these items are comparable to those of 
last year; are they not? 

Colonel Rankin. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Deane. Do you have any further comment on the increase in 
‘“‘Personal services’’? 

Colonel Rankin. The only other comment I might have would 
be, as I pointed out in my first summary of this area, that we did break 
this out into pluses and minuses, showing the losses that we have 
considered; and, again, that the buildup of the Spain air materiel 
area has entered into this picture. That isnew. That is an example 
of a new requirement which will require support necessary for the 
facilities to be installed there. 

Mr. Deane. Do you expect the personal services to be increased 
next year? 

Colonel Rankin. As to the extent on that, Mr. Chairman, I would 
not like to answer specifically. We will have a continuation of the 
buildup in the Spain air materiel area as well as further requirements 
in the activation at Saint Nazaire. I am sure also we will not have 
any less requirements, perhaps, in this one classified project, and in 
the design engineers for communications facilities, as an example. 


UNITED STATES AND OVERSEAS EXPENDITURE BREAKDOWN 


Mr. Deane. Do you have a breakdown of the amount you are 
going to spend in the continental United States and the amount you 
are going to spend overseas? 

Colonel Rankin. In the personnel area, sir? 

Mr. Deane. For the entire project. 

Colonel Ranxtn. I do not have the totals here, Mr. Chairman, 
which break it out specifically in that manner. 

Mr. Deane. Please make a division of this appropriation as to the 
amount you propose to spend in the United States and the amount 
you propose to spend outside the continental limits of the United 
States. 

Colonel RANKIN. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The distribution of amounts in this estimate to be spent in the United States 
and outside the continental limits (including reimbursements) is as follows: 
egies char seat ae Rs oo es ciel en bier a $174, 811, 000 
Wb a wdnbbe owes otk ctu wacsaces ses ue Lead 33, 469, 000 


adi ie ae ee aE ea 208, 280, 000 
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Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner, you are familiar with this program. 
Please take the witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, I want to say the first few things off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF COSTS AT THE SACRAMENTO AND GENTILE 
INSTALLATIONS 


REAL PROPERTY MAINTAINANCE BY CONTRACT 


' Mr. Scrivner. I notice, Colonel, on this one sheet you have given 
us, that you have set up the requests made by Sacramento, which is 

an Air Materiel area, and by Gentile. What does Gentile do? Inci- 

dentally, that was named after the World War II ace; was it not? 

Colonel Rankin. It was. He was killed near Washington. 

Gentile is a depot that is prime in communications and electronic 
items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Looking down at this request, going back to the 
“Real property maintenance by contractor,” I notice that Sacramento 
did not ask for any money for that and that the Gentile CO asked for 
$19,000, which is somewhat less than they had asked for in 1955. I 
wonder what happens there. You say that is the practice, but I 
know that Sacramento has to have some repairs of real property. 
They have to have some glass replaced. They have to have some 
repainting done. They have to have some plumbing done. They 
have to have at least some of their streets patched and some of their 
sewer pipes and water pipes fixed as they go out of commission. 
Sacramento does not have a request for that item, but Gentile does. 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Scrivner, I think that tends to illustrate the differ- 
ence in size between the two. Sacramento is of considerable size, as 
you know. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I would have expected more repair 
there than at Gentile. 

Mr. Crow. Sacramento has a large air installations organization 
which is probably equipped to do a lot of real property maintenance, 
much more than at Gentile. At Gentile we do not know what is 
behind these dollars. We do not know exactly what type of work it 
is, but it is probably only that type of work beyond the capability of 
the air installations officer. Therefore, rather than hire people on a 
part-time basis it is more feasible to contract for the work. 1 can only 
suggest that this is the probable reason. I do not know, from an 
examination of these two installations. 


COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


_Mr. Scrivner. I notice that at Sacramento the item of ““(Commer- 
cial transportation of things” is on a pretty even keel, being $10,000 
for 1954, $10,000 for 1955, and $10,000 for 1956. At Gentile it is 
$31,000 for 1954, $41,000 for 1955, and $53,800 for 1956. That is 
an increase of about 35 or 40 percent in a period of a year. That is 
for the commercial transportation of things. 

Why is there that increase, and should we expect it to go on up 30 
percent a year from here on out? If so, why? 


59565—55——_70 
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Does anybody have any idea on that, or will you have to go back ty 
Gentile to find out? 

Colonel Rankin. I do not know from personal knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Scrivner, I can suggest a similar explanation. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Crow. The $10,000 requirement at Sacramento, it being , 
major distribution point, probably represents nothing more than th: 
costs attributable to the PCS changes of station of civilians. It ver 
easily could amount to that much money. 

At Gentile, it being a different type of installation, we would by } 
providing for pay for transportation associated with the disposal o ( 
the excess and surplus out of this particular project. I do not knoy ) 
the status of the inventory at Gentile or whether or not Colond{ na 
Rankin feels qualified to support that suggestion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is just one of the mysteries that confus 
us. If we had an adequate staff we could check into a lot of these 
things to see what is happening. 


bo 
tol 


TRAVEL ESTIMATES 


There is another item which is even harder for me to understand, 
At Gentile the 1954 estimate of travel requirements is $21,500. Then 
it dropped about $1,000 down to $20,400 in 1955. Now in 1956 it 
increases 300 percent or more than that, up to $79,600. 

Mr. Werrze.. I can answer that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Their activities have not increased threefold. Their 
manpower has not increased threefold. 

Mr. Werrzet. I have the answer for that, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Their inventory has not increased threefold. 

What is the answer? 

Mr. Werrze.. Again, we must point out that these figures are the 
figures that were submitted by the installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

Mr. Weirze.. The total amount of travel requested by all of the Ry! 
Air Materiel areas and Air Force depots within the Air Materiel Com- 
mand amounted to about $2.4 million. It was marked down by the By” 
action of the Air Materiel Command prior to submission to the Air Re) 
Force, to $1,711,000. 

In the case of Gentile in particular I do not have the exact figure. 
Their request for increase in funds was based primarily upon a request fe ? 
for additional training of personnel. It was substantially reduced. I 

Mr. Scrivner. That is another example of some of the fallacy of By ° 
the way our budget has to be prepared, because we leave it up to the Be. 
commanding officer at the base. He sees just that base. To him that Be " 
is the most important activity in the whole Air Force. Naturally with B® 
that enthusiasm and pride of command and everything, the result is | 
that in all instances, almost without exception, they ask for far more BR ' 
than many times is reasonable, knowing that it will be reduced some 
and hoping that by the time it gets through Congress they will still Ry ° 
have as much or more than they actually need. ' 

Mr. WerrzeEt. Sir, I have the exact amount that was approved for 
Gentile. t 

Mr. Scrivner. What was it? 
Mr. WerrzeL. $23,000. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That sounds reasonable. I could accept that with- 
ut any question at all, but when some commanding officer on a base 
ike Gentile comes in and asks for three times as much as was approved 
he previous year it shows that something is wrong in the presentation 
hat these commanding officers present on up to the higher echelon. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, one of our major objectives in this 
inancial management system which General Stone has been talking 
bout is to simplify and more or less regularize this detailed presenta- 
tion of budget estimates. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you get to it. 

General Bocart. We are working on it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. There have been some improvements 

made. 
ACTIVITIES AT SAINT NAZAIRE 


| have two other questions. One is: What are you going to do at 
St. Nazaire that you cannot do at Chateauroux? 

Colonel Rankin. St. Nazaire is located on the northwest coast of 
France. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know where it is. I shipped through there. 

Colonel RANKIN. It is the port type of operation. The reason for 
an activity being located there is that when aircraft are brought over 
to that area, the United States Air Force in Europe, they are taken off 
the carriers or transports at that time and put into flying condition. 
It is much more economical to do that type of operation at a port 
facility than it is at a depot like Chateauroux. 


SAVINGS THROUGH MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. There is one ray of optimism in your last paragraph, 
starting on page 6 and ending on page 7, where you state that on 
first glance it might appear that these funds would be inadequate 
for this year, but you believe that by intensified management studies 
and controls you can do it. 

We have had several references made to the application of the 
business management techniques during the last 2 or 3 years, and 
® particularly the last 2 years. 

Mr. Gillette, are you in a position to give the committee the benefit 
of your observations or what your office has observed or what has 
been done in the way of making some really substantial savings? 
Is there anything you can add to what Colonel Rankin has said, not 
only on this activity but other activities? 

_ Mr. Gruuerre. Mr. Scrivner, my office has actively participated 
in observations of that type of thing. We are in the process of making 
a further review, hoping that the committee might be interested. 

.. — like to defer my answer to that question to another day 
this week. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would be glad to hear it. Of course, maybe it 
was not quite fair to ask you that right off the bat that way, without 
a little advance warning. 

Mr. Gillette, if you do have some interesting examples of what has 
been accomplished I think, in fairness to the Air Force and for the 
information of this committee and the public generally, it would be 
well some day later this week, as you have suggested, to give us some 
of those examples as to what has been done. 


‘ 
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Mr. Gitterte. I should welcome that opportunity, Mr. Serivner. 
I have a number in mind and I have a number here listed, but | 
think I might better satisfy your question if I could have an oppor- 
tunity to review it before presenting it for the record. Thank you 
very much. f 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deanr. Mr. Davis. 


MIDDLETOWN AIR MATERIEL AREA 


Mr. Davis. In this list of air depots I noticed the first one was 
named Middletown. Is that a renaming of Olmsted? 

Colonel Ranxrn. It is called the Middletown Air Materiel Area, 
It is Olmsted Air Force Base. In other words, we have a base 
name, but, as an example, the name of the Air Materiel Area is referred 
to by the location and not by the base name. In other words, you 
have an air materiel area, Mr. Davis, but you also have a base opera- 
tion there. 


TYPES OF MAINTENANCE PROCURED BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Davis. Where would you ordinarily say you drew the line 
between contract maintenance of equipment and what you would 
ordinarily do yourselves? Practically every base has what you call 
a maintenance shop or something similar to that on it. 

Colonel Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What are some of the things as a routine matter you 
would have to let out to contract? 

Colonel Rankin. As an example in the Air Force you have, of 
course, your organizational, your field, and your depot maintenance. 
At the base you do have maintenance facilities that are in existence. 

However, it is the Air Force policy to have the commercial-type 
vehicles which we are now using maintained by local commercial 
concerns. In other words, the commercial vehicle that is bought is 
the same as the type of vehicle that the telephone company or someone 
along that line may be using. The commercial organizations located 
near a base repair these vehicles. 

Mr. Davis. Do you refer to trucks and automobiles? 

Colonel Rankin. Pick-up trucks, ton and a half trucks—what we 
call the stake and platform trucks—and other types, such as personnel 
carriers. They are commercial types. 

The policy is to maintain those commercial vehicles in the same 
way that we buy parts for those commercial-type vehicles, on the 
local market. 

Mr. Davis. The buses you have on the base would be included? 

Colonel Rankin. If the bus is strictly a commercial type, yes. ! 
would say in nearly all cases it would apply to buses as well. 

Mr. Werrze.. If I may give another example, Mr. Davis, some of 
our automotive equipment is operated by the OSI people and by the 
air procurement districts. They are physically located in cities 
which are far removed, perhaps, from a nearby base. In those cases 
we will have all levels of maintenance; even the motor tuneups oF 
grease jobs or anything of that nature will be included in this project. 

Mr. Davis. What about the jeeps on a base? 
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Colonel Rankin. I could not say for sure, but I believe the jeep is 
still in the category of the tactical-type vehicle. I would have to 
check on that. 

Normally when we are talking about the commercial-type vehicle, 
parts can be procured locally for that type of vehicle, and in most 
cases the maintenance would be performed locally. 

Mr. Werrzeu. That largely depends, Mr. Davis, upon the capa- 
bility of the commercial firms near our bases. We have encountered 
specific troubles in having jeeps repaired because we use the 4-wheel 
drive jeep whereas the commercial counterpart of that is a 2-wheel 
drive. Because of that we have had trouble finding anybody equipped 
to repair them commercially. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OFF-DUTY EDUCATION 


Mr. Davis. You mentioned an item of off-duty education. I think 
the justification referred to those people who had had their education 
interrupted. To what extent is that tied up with USAFI? Is that a 
different type of program entirely? 

Colonel Rankin. It is the same type of program and is operated 
overseas as well as in the Zone of the Interior. Basically it does give 
the airmen and officers an attempt to complete high-school education 
or their college education by taking these courses. 

As an example, in the Far East the courses are generally operated 
and controlled out of the University of California. I know the Uni- 
versity of Maryland has courses that it makes available to the Air 
Force in Europe. 

Mr. Davis. What would this $176,000 cover? 

Colonel RaNnxkin. It would cover the expenses that would be in- 
volved in the payment of necessary items, such as textbooks, that the 
individual may need to study in the course, and also a portion which 
is applied to tuition, I believe. 

Mr, Werrze.. It is primarily tuition, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It is mostly tuition for correspondence courses? 

Colonel Rankin. Yes, sir. That is an expense involved in that 
particular operation. 

General Bocart. Mr. Davis, I have a member of one of the schools 
present, Maj. A. A. Tisone, of the Directorate of the Budget. May I 
ask him to tell you what the Air Force carries out of appropriated 
funds on this? 

Major Tisone. Sir, in the off-duty education program the Air 
Force, provided an officer indicates he will remain on duty 2 years 
after completion of the course, pays three-fourths of the tuition cost, 
not to exceed $7.50 per semester hour. The University of Maryland 
program overseas and in the Pentagon has a cost of $10 per semester 
hour. Most of the courses normally are for 3 semester hours, for a 
total cost of $30. The student must pay one-fourth of the cost of 
tuition or $7.50. In addition to that the student must pay the 
matriculation fee, which is normally a one-time $10 charge. He must 
purchase books and supplies incidental to the course. 

If the student fails to complete the course, for reasons of his own, 
he must reimburse the Air Force appropriation for that amount paid 
by the Air Force. 
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As General Bogart indicated, I participated in the program. I am 
one of its advocates.. I think as far as the enlisted and officer personnel 
are concerned it is something they look forward to; it is something 
valuable, in that the Air Force has provided its personnel an oppor. 
tunity to raise their educational level. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a defensewide program. 

Major Tisone. Yes, sir. I am speaking for the Air Force program, 

Mr. Davis. With regard to high school and college education, 
would you pay tuition at this Armed Forces Institute? 

Major Tisone. Well, in the Armed Forces Institute it is a little 
different. The airman can register with the local education office 
either at a base or at the headquarters. In the case of enlisted and 
officer personnel they pay a $2 registration fee. If they are seeking a 
high school diploma they can then take any number of courses, so 
long as they keep the work current and successfully complete each 
course. 

In the case of enlisted and officer personnel wishing to take corre- 
spondence courses with approved college insitutions located throughout 
the country, they register for the courses and they get reduced rates, 
It varies with the particular course they want to take. It is anywhere 
from one-half to two-thirds of the normal cost they would have to 
pay if they were not in the service. This cost is not supported by the 
Air Force in any way. 

Mr. Davis. Primarily we are talking about tuition payments for 
correspondence courses in this item, then? 

Major Tisone. No, sir. The primary costs are for off-duty edu- 
cation courses in the University of Maryland program in the Pentagon 
and overseas in Europe. There is an off-duty education program in 
the Far East which is operated by the Univeristy of California. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Davis. You have another item “Education of dependents in 
foreign countries, $160,000.”’ What is included in that? 

Colonel Rankin. This is the operation of the schools that are for 
the education of the dependent children in overseas areas. They are 
handled in two ways. One is through the contract schools, those 
schools that are not operated by the Government. There are also 
other schools operated on the base by the local base responsible for 
that particular area. 

In other words, in one particular case you are paying a certain 
amount for the total tuition, and so forth, and in the other case you 
are paying dollars for supplies, and so forth. That is on the base. 

Mr. Davis. Frequently we have seen appropriations go through 
here for the building of schools for dependents in areas overseas. 
This, comparatively, is a small item. Does that mean that very few 
of our schools for dependents are operating overseas? Does this 
include the cost of operating a school for dependents in connection 
with one of our air bases in France, for example? 

Colonel Rankin. Yes, sir. As an example, the Clark Air Force 
Base in the Philippines was rehabilitated. We renovated buildings 
and built a school for dependents on the base. In that case money 
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from this project was used for the payment of supplies and equipment 
needed for that. 

In other words, the matter of tuition is not a point there. As an 
example, at that particular installation you may not have at one 
time facilities or capability for going into high school classes or the 
last 2 years of high school. You might have to send the students to 
the nearest school which is being operated. 

Mr. Davis. How much is included in this $160,000 item? 

General Bocarr. This, sir, is only the costs which are applicable 
to the dependents of personnel at these logistical installations over- 
seas, Which are the depots which Colonel Rankin listed in the over- 
seas areas. This is only that part of it. 

Now, we have this ia other projects for the operational require- 
ments of the overseas commands. 

Mr. Davis. Where would we find the teachers’ salaries and things 
like that? 

Colonel Rankin. That is in your personal services portion. 

General Bogart. Where you actually operate a dependents’ school. 

Mr. Davis. How do we find out what our operation of schools for 
dependents overseas is costing us? Do you have something on that? 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Davis, I can say that every year there is a per 
capita cost limitation placed in the appropriation act. It is admin- 
istered through the Defense Department and through the Air Force. 
At that time an estimate is made of the number of the dependents of 
school age, and a limitation is established by Office, Secretary of 
Defense, for each military department. There may be a spread of 
from $150 per child to $300 per child in various locations. 1 am not 
sure of the latest date on which we have made an analysis, but I do 
know we are beginning to get formal reports in the Air Force. I am 
sure we can provide you within a matter of a day or two a summary 
indicating the total number, the total cost, the location, and the dis- 
tribution through the various budget projects of M. and O. appropri- 
ations. There will be involved personal services costs for teachers in 
(overnment-operated schools, supplies to operate those schools, and 
also contractual costs where it has been found to be more advantageous 
to the Government to make a contract with some schoo! or some 
municipality. 

General Bocart. We have a general provision, section 709 of the 
Appropriation Act of last year, Public Law 458, sir, which covers 
that. It limits the cost to an average of $235 per student for the 
Department of Defense. Or course, there are variations by area 
a that, but the average across the board is limited to $235 per 
student. 

Mr. Davis. As these justifications stand now we have no way of 
figuring out what it actually is costing us. 

General Boacarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. If you would furnish something like you suggested, 
Mr. Crow, I would appreciate it. 

_ Mr. Crow. I can tell you right now the total on this particular 
item for 1956. It is $1,915,700 in this appropriation under this par- 
ticular item of education of dependents. 

Mr. Davis. You will get some fill-in of background on that? 

Mr. Crow. We will; yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 
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In the implementation of section 709 of the fiscal year 1955 Appropriation Act, 
Public Law 458, the Department of Defense made an analysis of the cost of edy- 
cation of dependents in the three military services. This study involved a detailed 
examination of the number of students, the locations, and the costs in the various 
locations. As a result of this analysis, the Department of Defense on August 28, 
1954, established a maximum per capita average annual cost per student which 
the Air Force was authorized to support during fiscal year 1955 from the “‘Mainte. 
nance and operations” appropriation. 

During fiscal year 1955 the Air Force is operating 77 elementary schools with || 
associated high schools; 85 of these are apenas in the overseas areas at Air 
Force expense and 3 are operated in the States and Territories utilizing funds 
provided by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 874. The total estimated cost for the education of de- 
pendents of Air Force personnel for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956, is as follows: 























| 1954 1955 1956 
(a) Estimated total salaries of teachers paid from Air Force 
IE nc niin vn vce acdsenha ae nuiieanaaenatnadiods $2, 146, 009 $3, 619, 200 $4, 706, 500 
(6) Estimated cost of supplies and materials in Air Force sup- 
SORTS Bin < 65 sas viwncenets tenskewneedd «wcarains es 1, 557, 409 1, 119, 119 1, 307, 7 
(c) Contractual costs where tuition is procured under con- 
ESTER TEER ee OATS ie ae eT aa EE 649, 157 508, 000 608, 000 
Subtotal, costs chargeable to Air Force appropriation_- 4, 352, 575 5, 246, 319 6, 622, 299 
Add costs of Government-operated schools financed by the ae 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
(d) Estimated cost of salaries of teachers..........-.-...-- 144, 400 182, 400 1, 075, 400 
(e) Estimated cost of supplies, materials, ete...........-.- 70, 240 138, 371 905, 785 
Subtotal, costs chargeable to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare_.............-.-. 214, 640 320, 771 1, 981, 185 
Grand total, cost of education of dependents of Air ; ue 
PORE DISNINdete in sit he ce occvnpgatiemmundaeee 4, 567, 215 5, 567, 090 8, 603, 484 





Distribution of maintenance and operations appropriation funds by budget project 











5 Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Project 1954 1955 1 
ST ciiiesdwicitnenaini gic scbaniea pie ouctiiaens eammmenideatiliats 6 Reap cima arta aoe $715, 821 $558, 112 $583, 585 
DB rcadbeapasecancdeacestegeesnnsheeenssen LauStivecuciuwieassés 3, 534, 145 4, 583, 088 5, 937, 915 
Te nibeniiad as inc <6 bu SEs dadeeinmdbendtden deck eel anreaeecad 8, 000 8, 500 8, 500 
Pict x scons azsergigs va eli tos ena shes ences hain is tele i ta tae dpe 62, 000 63, 000 58, 500 
Ei ie teicdewbeddsvcncnbudn line eb acbanscantaneecaneedaas 32, 609 33, 619 33, 799 
PRE ctiahaencccnwscaehcuenbnedadaenenchenutacrbest 4, 352, 575 5, 246, 319 6, 622, 299 


Mr. Davis. That is all I have on that. Thank you, Colonel. 
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Turespay, Marcu 22, 1955. 


Mayor Repair AND REHABILITATION 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. MICHAEL T. MCLEAN, ASSISTANT FOR PUBLIC WORKS, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT FOR MATERIEL PROGRAM CONTROL, DCS/ 
MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. ARNOLD L. PACH, CHIEF, PROJECT CONTROL SECTION, 
MANAGEMENT BRANCH, MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DIRECTOR- 
ATE OF FACILITIES SUPPORT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INSTALLATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

COLEMAN D. ADDINGTON, CHIEF, PROGRAMS SECTION, MANAGE- 
MENT BRANCH, MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
FACILITIES SUPPORT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


Mr. Deane. We will proceed at this time with consideration of 
project 439, and at this point in the record we will insert page 4-136 
of the justification. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 430, LoGisTicAL SUPPORT 


Project 489. Major repair and rehabilitation: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956____.___..__--.------- $5, 466, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955___.__...._.--_.------ 5, 141, 100 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954____._....._.------- eee: 7, 563, 293 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This budget estimate provides for funds to meet requirements for major repairs, 
rehabilitation, and modification of ground and airfield facilities and other real 
property at logistical installations and facilities. All work falling within the scope 
of these requirements is of a nonrecurring nature, and is beyond the air base 
capacity of normal day-to-day maintenance. It is the type of work required to 
restore reparable real property and facilities to economically usable condition, 
It is the type of work required to modify and improve existing real property and 
facilities to meet demands of expanding logistical programs. Timely repairs 
prevent increased deterioration and greater costs in the future. Modification 
and improvements result in greater efficiency and economy of operation. 

Ps total estimate for budget project 439 is apportioned by subproject as 
OHOWS: 


} en | F a 
| Fiscal year Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1954, actual |1955, estimate/ 1956, estimate 





P- 439.1 Major repairs and rehabilitation. -...........----- $2, 505, 448 | $2,131,000} $2, 235, 000 


P-430.3 Enietgemoy repalre. ...-2..2-5-.5.--16.-suse-c2500-- 106, 815 | 30, 100 288, 000 
PI ni eg lsc mech ok cease L 4,951,030 | 2, 980, 000 2, 943, 000 





TN iii he cvscpteseceratinpnteataeaseunbatret A. 5, 466, 000 


These estimates are determined through the process of establishing specific 
work projects and computing their costs. The extent of work required for the 
projects is estimated from on-site surveys conducted to determine whether con- 
dition of existing installations and facilities is adequate to meet demands of 
programed missions, Costs are then determined by applying local-area cost 
experience, 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, I assume you have an introductory 
statement in regard to this project? 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, as you stated, our next project is project 439 
“Major repairs and rehabilitation for Lcadaehitil sriaaabi installations,” 

Our witness in this area is Lt. Col. Michael T. McLean, who is the 
Assistant for Military Construction in the Office of the Assistant for 
Materiel Program Control, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
Materiel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Colonel McLean has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. I note, Colonel, that this is a repeat performance fo; 
you, and we shall let you proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel McLean. All right, sir; thank you. 


PURPOSE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this budget estimate 
provides for funds in amount of $5,466,000 to meet requirements for 
major repairs, rehabilitation, modifications, and emergency repairs of 
ground and airfield facilities, and other real property at logistical 
installations and facilities of the Air Force. That is, it provides for 
funds to perform maintenance and operations type work on existing 
real property. It provides for funds to meet work requirements 
which generate at depots and other logistical facilities programed to 
support 137-wing Air Force. 


TYPE OF INSTALLATIONS AND FACILITIES 


These installations and facilities, while normally located on air- 
bases, are largely industrial in nature and consist of plant properties 
which provide logistical support for the Air Force. Such properties 
are administrative facilities for management and control of the logistics 
system; warehouses for depot storage; shops and hangars for mainte- 
nance and modification of aircraft, and electronics and ground equip- 
ment; runways, taxiways, and access aprons for movement of aircraft; 
and miscellaneous other properties related to logistical installations. 


SCOPE OF WORK 


All work falling within the scope of these requirements is of a non- 
recurring nature, and is normally beyond the capacity of day-to-day 
maintenance performed by airbase personnel. It is the type work 
required to restore reparable properties to economically usable condi- 
tion. It is the type work required to modify and improve properties 
to meet demands of expanding logistical programs. Timely repairs 
prevent increased deterioration and greater expense in the future. 
Modifications and improvements result in greater efficiency and 
economy of operation. 


USE OF PAST YEARS’ FUNDS 


During the past 2 fiscal years, funds appropriated for this budget 
project were used to restore real property to originally designed capa- 
city, to perform certain undertakings of minor construction, and to 
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modify existing real property to improve efficiency of operation. Roof- 
ing on many buildings had reached life expectancy and required com- 
plete replacement. Utility systems had deteriorated or become over- 
loaded and were replaced or extended. Test cells for reciprocating 
aircraft engines were rehabilitated to accommodate jet engines. Mez- 
zanine floors were constructed in warehouses, and conveyor systems 
and pneumatic tubes were installed within depot supply systems which 
improved efficiency and management of supply distribution. 


PROPOSED USE OF FISCAL YEAR 1956 FUNDS 


Funds in this estimate will be used to meet requirements which 
stem from the programed materiel mission assigned each depot or 
logistical facility. The funds will be used for such work projects as 
repair of loading and unloading ramps, installation of automatic 
sprinkler systems for fire control, improvement of warehouse lighting 
facilities, improvement of substandard office space, and emergency 
projects which may result from unforeseeable adverse circumstances. 
Use of funds for these projects is directed toward improving economy 
and operating efficiency of the logistical program. Such improvement 
will be realized by insuring maximum use of existing properties through 
timely repairs and practical modifications and improvements. 


TYPE OF WORK 


For purposes of budget estimating, the type work covered in this 
budget project is divided into three categories, coded and identified as 
subprojects 439.1, ““Major repairs and rehabilitation,’”’ 439.2, ‘“Emer- 
gency repairs,” and 439.3, ‘“Modifications.”’ 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND REHABILITATION 


Major repairs and rehabilitation work projects are proposed under- 
takings planned to restore plant properties to their originally designed 
capacity, and to an economically usable condition. For example, 
outdoor storage areas require resurfacing, warehouse floors need repair- 
ing, and fire-prevention sprinkler systems need rehabilitating. 


EMERGENCY REPAIRS 


Emergency work projects provide for the repair, replacement, or 
restoration of properties damaged or destroyed through fires, floods, 
storms, or other unforeseeable adversities. 


MODIFICATIONS 


_ Modification work projects are proposals designed to modify and 
improve existing plant properties to meet demands of expanding logis- 
tical programs. New weapons and equipment, products of continuous 
technological progress, as well as assignment and reassignment of Air 
Force units generate ever-changing logistical requirements. These in 
turn generate demands for changes in plant properties. Such demands 
are met in the most economical manner practicable through modifica- 
tions and improvements of existing properties wherever possible. For 
example, installation of fire detection and reporting systems will pro- 
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tect valuable inventories from possible damage or loss; improvement 
of old but serviceable structures will fill requirements for administra. 
tive space; installation of materials-handling systems will result in 
more efficient and expeditious distribution of supplies; and installatioy 
of mezzanine and relocation of office space between supporting columns 
and roof trusses in hangars will result in gaining productive shop space, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ESTIMATE 


This estimate is developed by air bases and commands under guid- 
ance furnished by Air Force Headquarters, and evolved through the 
process of establishing specific work projects. and computing their 
costs. The amount of work required to complete work projects js 
determined from on-site surveys conducted to evaluate capacity and 
condition of existing plant properties, and to determine their adequacy 
to meet demands of assigned missions. Costs are then arrived at by 
applying to onssite findings the local cost experience data of the area 
in which the survey was conducted. The cost estimates of the proj- 
ects are then grouped into the categories ‘‘Major repairs and rehabili- 
tation,” and ‘Modification,’ as appropriate, and totaled. In the case 
of “Emergency repairs,” a different procedure is used to develop the 
estimate. Actual cost expenditures for emergency repairs are totaled 
and averaged on the basis of 4 years to arrive at a lump-sum estimate. 
That is, obligations in fiscal year 1953 were $1,043,528 and in fiscal 
year 1954 were $106,815. The totals were averaged arbitrarily on a 
4-year basis, providing an estimate of $288,000. As of January 27, 
1955, $30,100 had been made available to cover actual emergencies in 
the current fiscal year. The total of the above budget subprojects 
make up the estimate. 


REVIEW OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATE 


All work projects which comprise the proposed budget estimate are 
reviewed and evaluated by committees established for that purpose at 
air bases, major commands, and Air Force Headquarters. Evalua- 
tion is made on the basis of cost, essentiality, technical practicability, 
and benefit derived by the command. Projects which survive the 
scrutiny of all reviewing committees are considered sound, realistic, 
essential requirements, and are included in this estimate. 


EXAMPLES OF PROJECTS INCLUDED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of examples of the type projects 
which appear in this estimate, and if you wish, I will be glad to cite 
them for you. 

Mr. Deane. The committee would be glad to have that informa- 
tion. 

Colonel McLean. The first example is a work project from Wright 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. It provides for repair of 
the roof of the Static Test Laboratory. It provides removal of blis- 
tered and deteriorated roofing, and replacing it with new roofing 
material. The present roofing is World War II material and has 
exceeded life expectancy. Watertight roof is required to protect 
high-voltage electrical equipment, and other valuable test apparatus. 
The estimated cost is $25,000. 
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A second example is from Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
Calif. This project provides for the modification of an old but 
serviceable recreation building, for use as administrative space. 
The spaee is required to house engineering administrative functions 
decentralized from Headquarters Air Materiel Command, Dayton, 
Ohio. The modification consists of providing rooms for offices, re- 
finishing floors, installing proper lighting, installing evaporated 
coolers, and painting the building. The estimated cost is $22,400. 

Mr. Deane. Does it include personal property such as furniture, 
and water coolers? 

Colonel McLean. No, sir; it does not provide for any such property 
at all. 

Mr. Deane. Provision is made only for rehabilitation? 

Colonel McLean. Rehabilitation work on the building itself; yes, 
sit. 

Mr. Deane. There is nothing in this particular project which 
involves new construction or an elaborate change of an existing 
structure? 

Colonel McLean. That is correct; yes, sir. 

I have still another example, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed. 

Colonel McLean. Wilkins Air Force Base, Shelby, Ohio. This 
work project provides for repair of concrete loading docks and ramps 
at the depot warehouses. Concrete in these docks and ramps was 
poured during World War II, and is apparently of substandard 
quality. No reinforcing steel was used in the construction, and con- 
crete slabs were placed on compacted fill. The eonerete is now badly 
spalled, and the fill has settled, causing the platform surface to settle 
and break, and the retaining walls to shift away from the surface 
slabs. The estimated cost is $176,000. 

Mr. Deane. The material which you need in order to do this type 
of rehabilitation comes from other sources, and other funds; is that 
true? 

Colonel McLean. Not in this particular case; no, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You pay for your own material? 

Colonel McLean. Materials are included in cost of the contract. 

Mr. Deane. The sites which you have mentioned are located in the 
continental United States? 

Colonel McLean. Yes, sir. 


ACTIVITIES OVERSBHAS 


Mr. Deane. What is your situation overseas? 
Colonel McLean. We have a few projects overseas. 


JAPAN 


On the island of Honshu, Japan, we have a project to install an 
open-circuit, automatic-type fire alarm system in the combustible-type 
dormitory, having four or more individual sleeping areas, and a super- 
vised closed-circuit type of automatic-alarm system in warehouses and 
operational buildings. The estimated cost of the project is $12,000. 

I have a complete breakdown on this project, and if the committee 
desires, it could be inserted for the record. 
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Mr. Deane. Very well. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Project.—Install noncoded, nonsupervised, open-circuit type automatic fire 
alarm system in combustible type dormitory structures having four or more 
individual sleeping areas, and noncoded, supervised, closed-circuit type auto- 
matic alarm system in warehouses and operational buildings which are of higher 
monetary value or critical to FEAF mission and where sprinkler protection js 
Se but not considered feasible. Detailed description of structures is as 
follows: 














Building No. Square feet weet Occupancy Project cost 

eer cee pee een seins esha 
“ | 

Rho | 8, 298 $100,000 | Tire warehouse..........--....--___- $000 
SU  aicnnrimeecticc osetia 265, 914 1,500,000 | Repair shops..-_---..............--.. 1, 100 
MBs Mdéeadw cay 133, 492 600,000 | Vehicle maintenance _____ MEY 700 
— RR. Pete; some 51, 408 300,000 | Aircraft parts warehouse. __________- 600 
ca eee ane bemaee 51, 408 yy a Oe a eee eee 60 
Os. och nncink coet bbe | 43, 296 200,000 | Supply warehouse __....-.......-_.-- FM) 
bah aee = ae gd “yh | 43, 296 Lee | ncter ac ve cdantae ns hendeceed 500 
rics Jo5L. se. ba | 13, 088 150,000 | Officers’ mess_--.-..............--...- 600 
Rete a ee ae ao | 42, 806 I TN cn ce dino arees 4, 200 
mae 13.944 200,000 |... do... _- 1" 400 
a a a ey | 14, 130 100, 000 a es a ls 00) 
eeneestneaiehaes | 6, 708 200,600 | Dormitory... -.-......2...55: | 700 

Total... ann --| 3,450,000 |. | 12, 00 

| 





TYPES OF FACILITIES COVERED BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. What is your situation in regard to recreational 
facilities? Are you performing rehabilitation work on such facilities? 

Colonel McLean. Sir, I can recall no recreational facilities in the 
program. I cannot guarantee that there are none, but I can tell you 
positively within a couple of minutes. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Would you, Colonel McLean, identify this program and tie it down 
and eliminate any facilities which we were discussing off the record? 

Colonel McLean. Yes, sir. This program applies to logistical 
facilities of the Air Force, and by logistical facilities, I mean depots 
and related facilities which provide materiel support, the ordinary 
logistical support for the Air Force. 

This would be, I repeat, the depots, procurement districts, Air 
Materiel Headquarters, and so forth. 

Mr. Deane. Assuming that the wind blew the roof off of a gym- 
nasium, who would repair that roof? 

Colonel McLean. If the wind should blow the roof off a gymnasium 
at one of the logistical facilities? 

Mr. Deane. Yes; as for instance in Japan. 

Colonel McLean. At a depot, for example, the money would be 
provided from project 439. In this example the money would be 
provided from .2 funds. It would be construed as an emergency. 

Mr. Deane. There is, however, some connection? 

Major Pacu. Yes, sir; we would maintain existing gymnasiums, 
but any new gymnasium for 1956, built separate and apart, would 
necessarily be excluded from this program. 

Colonel McLean. That is correct. 

Major Pacn. We would maintain the buildings now, or repair a 
roof, or perform any other maintenance inside the building, but that 
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would not be constructed next year; that would be support, but not 
constructed from these funds. 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, did you have a comment to-make at 
this time? 

General Bocart. I simply wanted to say, Mr. Deane, that we have 
a 4X9 project in each of our operational areas. This project only 
supports those logistical facilities which we have listed in the statement 
which Colonel Rankin made. Now, we have project 449 which pro- 
vides the major repair and the rehabilitation for the training facilities, 
and project 459 which provides the repair and rehabilitation for all 
of our operational facilities. This question which you asked a few 
moments ago applies, I believe, to the project 459 area, and we will be 
prepared at that time, sir, to cover that particular question. 

Mr, Deane. Very well. 

Colonel McLean. There is no new construction in this project. 


DIFFICULTY OF KEEPING WORK CURRENT 


Mr. Deang. What is your special problem in connection with this 
project with which you are faced from time to time, Colonel McLean? 

What do you consider your most difficult problem? 

Colonel McLean. In the nature of the work, you mean, sir? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Colonel McLean. I would say that our most difficult problem would 
be keeping up with the major repairs which are necessary on the bases, 
sir. Is that the type information which you wanted? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL DOING MAJOR REHABILITATION 


You have not indicated in your statement the number of men or 
skilled craftsmen who do this major repair, and rehabilitation, at the 
bases. 

Does such personnel vary from base to base? 

Colonel McLean. Sir, it varies from base to base, but most of this 
work is done by contract, it is nonrecurring work. 

Mr. Deane. You do not have any trouble with the contractors, 
then, on the bases? 

Colonel McLean. No. Our only trouble is being assured we have 
someone who is qualified to perform the type work required on the 
hase. 

AUTHORITY TO APPROVE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Deane. Does the base commander have authority to approve 
or disapprove the contract, or do you clear it through higher channels? 

Colonel McLean. Within certain limitations, the contract may be 
approved at the base. In other cases the projects are approved at 
command headquarters, while still others come to Headquarters, 
United States Air Force for approval. 

Mr. Deane. What is the maximum contract which the commanders 
can approve? 

Major Pacu. The bulk of these contracts will go to AMC Head- 
quarters for approval. The projects themselves are approved, up to 
$25,000, by the major commanders, and between $25,000 and $50,000 
they are determined by the Secretary of the Air Force, and from 
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$50,000 to $200,000—I am now speaking of class D, the .3 projects— 
are approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel McLean, do you have a comment which 
you wish to make on it? 

Colonel McLean. No, sir; I was just going to cover another phase 
that of the project approval itself. 


SIZE OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Deane. How many projects during the past year have you 
had which called for an amount involving $250,000? ; 

Colonel McLean. How many projects during the past. year of over 
$250,000? 

Mr. Drane. Yes. 

Major Pacn. In .1 there have probably been a half dozen in the 
past year that involve major repair in the entire 4X9 area. 

Mr. Deane. What were those repairs? 

Major Pacu. In this particular command, sir? 

Mr. Deane. Which command are you speaking of? 

Major Pacu. This is AMC primarily and that constitutes the bulk 
of this subproject, but in a logistical command they have huge ware- 
houses, and we have had many projects—large projects—involving 
the repair of roofs, the repair of loading platforms, and open storage 
areas. Those have probably been the largest projects which we have 
had in this area. 

Mr. Deane. Would you pinpoint 1 or 2 of these projects? 

Colonel McLean. I can give you an example, sir, but I cannot tie 
it in with any $250,000; I do not recall any. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I wanted. 

Colonel McLuan. I can cite to you examples where we have had 
major repair projects on the roofs of buildings, but those projects 
have been somewhere in the category of $25,000, or something like 
that. 

Mr. Deane. That would seem to me to be reasonable, but it would 
seem to me that when you are getting into an item involving a quarter 
of a million dollars, you would be putting on a new roof. 

Colonel McLean. I do not recall anything of that magnitude. | 
have kept close contact with 1955 projects in the Zone of the Interior. 

General Bocart. Mr. Deane, I think I can clarify that a little. 
Work projects of an alteration, modification, or improvement type 
can be financed from P4X9 funds provided the cost does not exceed 
$200,000. Any such project costing over $200,000 would have to 
be a public works item. 

Mr. Deane. Therefore, it would not be in this project? 

General Bocarrt. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I wanted to know. 

General Bogart. It would be submitted as a public works item. 
We have several projects for modification of buildings, for special 
purposes which may come up to as much as $170,000 or $190,000. 


EMERGENCY REHABILITATION WORK 


Mr. Deane. It would seem, General, that if a tornado should 
strike one of these structures which required some real drastic rehabil- 
itation, that someone would have to accomplish that work. 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deange. Who would do it? 

General Bogart. Anything like that would be handled as a special 
project, sir, and could be handled in any one of several ways. 

In the case of an emergency repair, necessitated as the result of an 
act of God, for instance, it can be handled out of 4X9 money. It has 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Air Force, and very large ones 
will normally be cleared with the committees of Congress. That is 
in the case of a major disaster. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner? 


UNFORESEEABLE PROJECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel McLean, you were before the committee 
last year; were you not? 

Colonel McLean. Yes, sir; I was, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, you recall, no doubt, that we had quite a bit 
of discussion about an item which you had in that presentation, which 
was then called ‘‘unforseeable projects,” and the committee rejected 
that request, and the Congress approved the action of the committee, 
which did not allow funds for the unforseeable projects. 

Colonel McLean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I look at your statement, it appears to me that 
the entire request for $5.5 million would almost come under that 
category. 

Colonel McLzuan. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you are taking a little step toward it, than, 
in your emergency repairs, because last year you had $30,100, and you 
have now multiplied that by more than 9 times, and are asking for 
over a quarter of a million dollars for emergency repairs—$288,000, 
as | remember it here. 

Colonel McLean. Yes, sir; the $288,000 is a figure which was com- 
puted on the basis of totalling experience for the past 4 years, and 
arbitrarily dividing by 4. 

Since this statement has been prepared, there has been an additional 
emergency project, sir, which occurred over in the Far East. It 
amounted to $80,000. This brings our obligations in 1955 up to 
$110,000, which is getting closer to the $288,000 we estimated for this 
year, 

Mr. Scrivner. It is still a little less than half as much, but if you 
leave it that way, you are still doubling it on us. 
® Colonel McLean. But, there is no telling what additional emergen- 
cles may occur during the balance of the year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, as a matter of fact, what you said there is 
one reason why it cannot be computed, and as a matter of fact, this 
entire project has almost slipped into the field of unforeseeable things. 

Colonel McLean. Are you speaking of the $288,000 when you say 
that, sir, or the entire $5,466,000? 


LIST OF PROJECTS INCLUDED IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the entire project 439. I do 
not care to go into a lot of detail, but if we had time right now, I would 
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ask you exactly what you are going to do with the $2,235,000 for 
“Major repairs and rehabilitation.” 
I will venture to say that you cannot tell me what you are going 
to do with it, and that you cannot pinpoint those projects right now. 
Colonel McLean. Sir, I would like to say that I can pinpoint them, 
Mr. Scrivner. Can you pinpoint them? 
Colonel McLean. Yes, sir; I have them right here. 
Mr. Scrivner. All right, let us have them. 
(The list follows: ) 


Major repair and rehabilitation (P-439.1) fiscal year 1956 


Location 


(1) 
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Project | 


No. 
(2) 


1-56 
2-56 
1-56 
53-54 
1-56 
11-56 
45-56 
2-56 
1-56 
25-56 
3-56 
23-56 
1-56 
4-56 
8-56 
1-56 
3-56 
6-56 
7-56 
9-56 
10-56 
11-56 
13-56 
14-56 


11-56 | 


11-56 
135-55 
7-55 
12-56 
17-56 
54-11 


124-55 


4-55 
10-55 
16-55 
14-55 

131-55 
136-55 


12-58 | 


161-55 
14-56 
16-56 

3-55 
5-55 

196-53 

33-56 
6-55 
18-55 
9-56 
26-56 
25-56 
3-56 
4-56 
6-56 
45-56 
5-56 
6-56 
18-56 





| Repairs to rocf, Bldg. No. 65, area B__--. 


Work to be done 


(3) 


Funds re. 
quired 


(4) 





Repair floor, manufacturing and repairing Bldg. 16_- 
Resurfacing various streets. _..................--.- 
Repair railroad spur and open storage area. - 
Rehabilitate electrical wiring temporary new T-5, 6,7 7. 6. 
Replacement of snow dock __ a 
Replace and mechanically hangar ‘doors, § ~218 
Install ceiling lining, Bldg. S-295..._...__.__..-------- 2 
Repair built-up roofs storage-type buildings 
Repair of installations concrete roads_.----- 
Rehabilitate automatic sprinkler em étib~ 
Repair concrete floor, Bldg. 30 B. & C 
Ce AML cet. MA, ti A ch. ke 
Overhaul pressurizing system, Bldg. 1114. 
Replace broken concrete floor, Bldg. 310_- 
Replace concrete floor, Bldg. 215-_-_- ~-- 
Repair H. A. furnaces, Bldgs. 2121 and 2122 
Replace heating and cooling coils, Bldg. 3001 
Replace deteriorated gas lines, area B___._....----- 
Replace deteriorated steam lines, area A... 
Overhaul 4 compressers and steam turbines, Bldg. No. C.. 
Overhaul three 300 horsepower gas engines, es 3001. 
Replace deteriorated steam line, area A- bs bi doh nbd 
Replace street and parking light poles and ON ee 
Replace electric feeders and panels, Bldg. 2121__- 
Rehabilitate concrete docks and ramps_______- 
mene TOG aoe, Ba eee ©... 8.2 cc neuen nk 
Repair of roof, Bldg. T-89, area C_____-_.__.____-- 
Repair of rocf, Bldg. No. 13, area C-_- 
Repair to roof, Bldg. S-110, area C 
Weatherstripping doors, Bldgs. 257 
Repairs to roof, Bldg. 71, area B_. Es ane ee 
Repair exteriors of Bldgs. MMM £043)... cocicaiouecuc eed 


Repair of Roof, Bldg. No. 38, area B Reisner 
Repair of draft curtains, Bldgs. 4A-4E _ __ 

Repairs to Bldg. No. T-742, area B__- 

Resurface Thurlow Rd., area C__-_- 

Mastipave floors in Bldg. 276, area A... 

Repair of roofs, area D __- 
Replacement of seek, Piig: 276... .......... 
Revisions heating system, Bldg. eee | 
Revision heating system, ‘Bldg. Pees Oe sk. 
Revamp beating and cooling system, Bldg. 1 
Repair cooling tower, Bldg. 18, area a 
Replace storage tank, Bldg. 223, area B_- 
Repairs to wells A, B, D, and F, area B_. 
Replace heating and ventilating equipment building _ 
Replace heating units, Bldgs. 1, 9...------------- 
Work consists of replacing heating, piping, heat __ 
Replacement fence depot supply area... _..-.-.-.-.---.--- 2-22... 
Rewiring of 8 buildings. ____---_.--- a al et cu a 
Repair roof structure, Bldg. Me ey ii ad os ah ee Lee ne 
Repair floor, walls and Ve) le 
Repair roof an‘ trusses in 5 buildings. - 
Replace exterior wiring... - 

Resurface concrete floors, “warehouse 401. 
Resurface concrete floors, warehouse 417_._- 
Buildings and structures, major repairs, KOZOJ. 


| 
-| 30,000 


--| 19,000 


| 
| 

wedi 25, 000 
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| $15,000 
25, 000) 
21, 00 


| 93, 700 


} 49, 900 

41, 000 
20, 000 
| 14, 300 
24, 2) 


— 36, 000 


25, 200 
| 13, 800 
| 28, 400 
50, 000 
| 12,000 
| 24, 000 
| 98, 000 
35, 000 
49, 500 


24, 000 
43, 500 
53, 600 
92, 000 


--| 176, 000 


21, 200 
41, 000 
98, 000 
12, 000 
18, 000 
14, 000 


25, 000 
35, 000 
13, 500 
17, 000 


_.-| 11,000 


18, 000 
40, 000 
25, 000 
20, 000 


__| 90,000 


| 60, 000 
30, 000 
55, 000 
18, 000 
21, 500 
14, 000 
29, 000 
| 36, 000 
40, 000 
45, 000 


95, 000 
40, 000 
44, 200 
| 19, 500 
50, 000 


|. 2, 235, 000 
| 
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EMERGENCY REPAIRS 


\ 

Mr. Scrivner. Now that we have that list of projects which you 
say are pinpointed, and which you are going to undertake next year, 
upon what do you base your estimate of the $288,000 which, as I 
pointed out, was 9 times the estimate made originally in 1955, and 
which you now say comes to about $120,000, and which is still under 
one-half of what you are requesting this year? 

How can you foresee emergencies? 

Colonel McLean. The $288,000 was arrived at arbitrarily. 

Mr. Scrivner. That answers that. 

Colonel McLean. May I explain the figures? I believe I did 
explain the figures in the statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


DAY-TO-DAY MAINTENANCE 


As we pointed out last year, we discussed this project, and said 
that this was the requirement of a nonrecurring nature beyond the 
scope of day-to-day maintenance. 

Now, just tell us briefly what you do in the way of day-to-day 
maintenance. Who does it, and what funds do those activities come 
from? 

Colonel McLean. In the day-to-day maintenance, sir, the funds 
come out of project 438, at logistical installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the day-to-day maintenance? 

Colonel McLean. The example of the repairing of a roof had been 
used before, and mentioned in connection with project 438. 

DEFINITION OF ‘‘MAJOR REPAIRS,’”’ “REHABILITATION,” AND 
‘““MODIFICATION”’ 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you define a “major repair’’? 

Colonel McLean. A major repair on the roof we mentioned would 
occur when we start putting patches on patches, or when the life of the 
roof has exceeded its prescribed period of life expectancy; say, it is a 
10-year roof, has exceeded the 10-year period, and has developed 
blisters and breaking. 

For example, there is a project in this estimate for the repair of the 
roof of the Air Force Museum at Wright Field. It is the building 
which houses the various types of aircraft which have been used by the 
Air Force. 

I went on that roof, sir, and climbed over it to look at the roofing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do with that? Are you 
going to just repair a part of it? 

Colonel McLean. No, sir; the whole thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to recover the entire roof? 

Colonel McLran. The whole roof will have to be covered. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, that becomes a major repair. 

Colonel McLean. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is a “rehabilitation”? 

Colonel McLean. A rehabilitation item, for example, would be the 
rehabilitation of the docks—the loading docks, and the ramps at 
Wilkins Air Force Depot. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is a “modification’’? 
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Colonel McLean. An example of a modification project would be 
the old recreation building at Norton Air Force Base, which we are 
converting to office space. The building had been previously used as 
a multipurpose type recreation building. The floors are good, the 
roof is good, and the walls are good, but we will have to resurface the 
floor, put in some cubicles for office space, and install lighting in order 
to make the building suitable for administrative use. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, may I make one statement here 
in connection with this project? 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed with your statement. 


ELIMINATION OF ESTIMATE FOR UNFORESEEABLE REPAIRS 


General Bocart. We have absolutely eliminated the unforeseeable 
category this year, sir, and refused to entertain any suggestions from 
the commands that they would need money for unforeseeable projects 
in any of the 4X9 projects. We also established last year, in fiscal 
1955, a reserve for the emergency repairs, and we have a complete 
record as to what items have Soon allowed, and what funds have been 
released for that purpose. 

The reason for this $30,100 figure here for our 1955 estimate at this 
time was because at the time the budget went to press, we had re- 
leased to the logistical support area only $30,100 for repairs. Since 
then we have had another accident, and have released $80,000 more. 
As you are aware, you cannot forecast these things really very closely. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the view of the committee last year. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The view of the committee last year was that you 
could not foresee them, period. 


USE OF EMERGENCY FUND FOR REPAIRS 


Where did the funds come-from for this emergency fund which you 
said you had established? 

General Bogart. We set up a reserve from money which was 
specifically allowed last year for the emergency repair category, and 
we have recorded all budget authorizations issued against this reserve. 
Mr. Crow has all of the items against the 4X9 funds, which we lumped 
together and used as an Air Force emergency repair fund. We have 
authorized specifically against that amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well to make a report on that action, 
and insert it into the record. 

General Bocart. We can make a tabulation as to what we have 
done so far. 

Mr. ScrivNER. Suppose you prepare a report as to what you have 
set up in the fund, and list each one of the actions, and a few examples 
of the types of repair which you perform under it. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Feb. 


Mar 
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A program was established in fiscal year 1955 to finance a reserve for restora- 
tion and repair of damages caused by fires, floods, storms, or other adversities. 
The current status of that program is as follows: 


Reserve initially estab- 
lished. 

Fire damage 

—~— damage 


w 


Oe ee 


Typhoon damage---.-.-_..--- 
Fire damage 

Storm damage 

Fire damage 

Storm damage 

Fire damage 

Boiler explosion---..--...-- 
Fire damage 

Typhoon ¢ 


_ 


Total transfers as of 
Mar. 22, 1955. 
Funds unprogramed to 


date. 





Mr. Scrivner. Thank 


Hunter Air Force Base 

Moore Air Force Base = 
Ernest Harmon Air Force Base 
Dow Air Force Base 

Caribou Air Force Base 
Langley Air Force Base 
Grenier Air Force Base 
Sampson Air Force Base 

| Pepperrell Air Force Base 


Far n Air Force 
Rela,” Ake: eat 
| Williams Air Force Base 
Perrin Air Force Base 
Luke Air Force Base. ---- 





you, Mr. Chairman. 


Sondrestron Air Force Base_---....-.-- ot 





Budget 
project 
to which 
transferred 





Amount 


$2, 468, 000 


180, 000 


63, 914 
16, 017 
16, 000 
30, 100 
200, 000 
43, 958 
58, 800 
12, 500 
14, 219 
80, 000 
87, 715 
251 

29, 127 
25, 103 
7, 291 
318, 000 
95, 000 
64, 385 
75, 900 


1, 418, 280 


1, 049, 720 


2, 468, 000 








Tuespay, Marcu 22, 1955. 
TRAINING SUPPORT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. N. B. HARBOLD, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PROCURE. 
MENT AND TRAINING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. D. N. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAM. 
MING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS a 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

COL. J. J. FISCHER, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 
AND TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

COL. W. E. CLARK, DEPUTY FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS, DIREC. 
TORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

HUGH O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS USAF 

JOHN W. STANLEY, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS USAF 

MRS. BARBARA McCALLUM, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS USAF 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM CONTROL, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT 

MAJ. ARNOLD L. PACH, MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
FACILITIES SUPPORT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INSTALLA- 
TIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Deane. The next program for consideration is program 440. 

At this point in the record we shall insert pages 4-137 through 4-141 
of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 440: TRAINING SupPPORT 


Obligations by project 


Title 954 actus 955 estimate 19056es ate 
Project Pith 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estima 
No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


443 | Schools and training 


$44, 762, 069 
444 Training equipment and supplies_ _- 


4, 910, 605 


$54, 635, 500 
5, 694, 000 


$50, 731, 000 
5, 445, 000 





448 | Base maintenance and operations. _-_ 157, 366, 375 181, 447, 432 176, 854, 000 
449 Major repair and rehabilitation 6, 053, 776 3, 305, 914 6, 970, 000 
Total direct obligations _------ 213, 092,825 | 245, 082, 846 240, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
443 | Schools and training npc none Deen 891, 445 | 592, 000 | 494, 000 
444 | Training equipment and supplies--- 20, 309 0 i 0 
448 Base maintenance and operations- -- 13, 767,594 | 10,305, 000 | 8, 683, 000 
449 Major repair and rehabilitation 0 0 0 
Total reimbursable obligations _ - - - 14, 679, 348 10, 897, 000 9, 177, 0 
Total obligations.- 227,772,173 | 255,979,846 | 249,177, 000 


Bi 
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PROGRAM STATEMENT 


Budget program 440, “Training support,” provides funds for all expenses under 
the maintenance and operations appropriation which are identifiable as direct costs 
of the various Air Force training programs, including certain training equipment 
and supplies required in approved training programs of operational commands. 
Air Force training programs, which are concerned with training of individuals 
as distinguished from unit or organizational training, consist of the following 
elements: 

(a) Basie military training 

(b) Technical training 

(c) Flying training 

(d) Professional training 

(e) Reserve training 

(f) Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities 
(g) Air Force Academy 

Basie military training consists of the initial processing, outfitting, classifica- 
tion, and indoctrination in basic military subjects of all airmen, except reservists, 
who come into the Air Force direct from civilian life. It is expected that losses 
of airmen in fiscal year 1956 will continue to be high due to the expiration of 
enlistments of personnel who came into the Air Force following the action in 
Korea. In continuation of the increased personne! procurement program begun 
in fiscal year 1955, it is anticipated that the intake of new airmen will result in 
an average basic military training load of 32,800 during fiscal year 1956. 

Basie military training will be conducted on Sampson, Lackland, and Parks 
Air Foree Bases. In addition to basic military training, an officer candidate 
school (average load, 265), and pilot and observer preflight training (average load, 
1,925) will be located at Lackland Air Force Base. The airbase defense school 
and an Air Foree west coast personnel processing center will be located at 
Parks Air Force Base. 

Technical training provides the formal school training necessary to qualify 
personnel to perform required duties at the semiskilled, technician and super- 
visory technical skill levels. Specialist training is also conducted to qualify officers 
and airmen on new types of equipment. A 54,500 in-training load is programed 
for fiscal years 1955 and 1956. This load will provide for the training of approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the incoming airmen in basic technical school courses. The 
remaining 40 percent of the incoming airmen will be trained in their Air Force 
specialities by on-the-job training within the major field commands. Package 
on-the-job courses are prepared by the Air Training Command to assist the major 
commands in their on-the-job training programs. 

In addition to the 54,500 on-station training load an average training load of 
approximately 4,700 will be located on technical training bases to provide for 
mutual defense assistance program, Air National Guard, Air Reserve, flexible 
gunnery and electronics countermeasures training. 

Flying training includes both pilot and aircraft observer training. The pilot 
training program for fiscal year 1956 reflects a production of 6,496 new pilots. 
The program associated with the new pilot production consists of preflight train- 
ing, primary and basic training on both single-engine jet and multiengine conven- 
tional aircraft. 

A second category of flying training is aircraft observer training. Aircraft 
observers are defined as all aircrew officers other than pilots and medical personnel 
requiring proficiency in such skills as navigation, bombardment, radar operetions, 
electronies countermeasures, reconnaissance, aircraft performance engineering 
and airborne armament operation. The fiscal year 1956 program reflects a 
production of 2,547 new observers. 

In addition to the new pilot and observer production, combat and corollary 
training will be provided in specific types of aircraft with student input being 
da from both new production and experienced rated personnel within the Air 
force, 

During fiscal year 1956, the airbase structure required for flying training will 
consist of: (a) 9 civilian contract primary pilot schools; (b) 5 basie single-engine 
jet pilot schools; (c) 3 basic multiengine conventional pilot schools; (d) 8 combat 
training schools; (e) 4 observer schools; and (f) 3 miscellaneous schools (1 heli- 
copter and liaison, 1 pilot instructor, and 1 survival). 

_ Professional training, conducted under the supervision of the Air University 
Command, is designed to increase the professional proficiency of the officer per- 
sonnel of the Air Force. It includes the pure military sciences as well as technical 
sciences peculiar to military requirements. The various activities involved are: 








Average 

Activity load 
Command and, staf program oo snes jo oe sien cee eee bls een sesce 2, 225 
USAF Institute of Technology program. -__.._.--------------------- 2, 400 
£6) Ar PORE ic. bis os cdeOts caldic GAL dws ds~ beelaet<20b (550) 
Cb). abv ints Inet ssid <n 0st hen oe Ree RrRN (1, 850) 


In addition to the above-named types of training, the Air University Command 
administers the Extension Course Institute program which will provide corre- 
spondence course instruction to an estimated 110,000 participants during fisca| 
year 1956. 

The Reserve training program will continue to increase during fiscal year 1956, 
The following table illustrates changes in the major activities for which training 
support funds will be provided: q 





Number of funded locations 





Activity oe 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 








Reserve flying and support training units.....................---..----_----- 26 31 


BE BONS OR iikicnists «ie abn sakdnaiin dbitabtbiddbipnwididhins Gelbedie 79 109 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities will require funds in this area for 
the support of 188 detachments located at the participating educational institu- 
tions and for 50 summer camps. 

The Air Force Academy was established in August 1954, with Lowry Air Force 
Base as an interim site, pending construction of permanent facilities at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. This estimate provides for maintenance and operations support 
for the first class of 300 cadets. 

The fiscal year 1956 fund requirement of $240 million for the training support 
program is described further by budget project in separate statements which 
follow this program outline. 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, will you introduce the next program, 
and the witnesses who will make the presentation? 

General Boaarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, our next program is program 440, which is training 
support. This program consists of four projects; project 443 covers 
schools and training; project 444 covers training equipment and 
supplies; project 448 covers base maintenance and operations; and 
project 449 covers major repair and rehabilitation. 

Our principal witness in this area is Maj. Gen. N. B. Harbold, who 
is the Director of Personnel Procurement and Training in the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. 

General Harbold has a prepared statement in this program. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, General Harbold, 
and if you will proceed with your statement, without interruption, 
we shall be glad to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Harsoup. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 440 is a statement of the Air Force fund requirements 
for maintenance and operations of facilities in direct support of Air 
Force training programs. These programs are concerned with the 
procurement and training of individuals, as opposed to unit or or- 
ganizational training, and include the following program elements: 
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(a) Basic military training 
(b) Technical training 
(c) Flying training 
(2d) Professional training 
(e) Reserve training 
Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps 
g) Air Force Academy 
(kh) Personnel procurement 
I should now like to discuss each of these program elements. 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING 


All non-prior-service airmen who come into the Air Force directly 
from civil life undergo basic military training. This consists of initial 
processing, outfitting, classification and indoctrination in basic military 
subjects. The intake of new airmen will result in an average fiscal 
year 1956 basic military training load of 32,800 trainees. This com- 
pares to an actual average load of 19,700 in fiscal year 1954 and a 
planned load of 34,900 in fiscal year 1955. 

Basic military training in fiscal year 1956, as in fiscal year 1955, will 
be conducted at three basic military training centers: Lackland Air 
Force Base, Tex.; Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y.; and Parks Air 
Force Base, Calif. Parks Air Force Base will continue as the West 
Coast personnel processing center, with an onstation transient load 
of 5,700 and the airbase defense training center with a load of 1,000. 

In addition to the basic military training to be conducted at Lack- 
land Air Force Base, the following training programs will also be 
located on that station: 


Officer candidate school 
Officer basic military training 
Pilot and aircraft observer preflight training 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The fiscal year 1956 training support problem continues to be 
associated with replacing the net losses to the Air Force of productive 
manpower, in all skills, of some 588,930 airmen during fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957. 

A 54,500 intraining load is programed for the Air Training Com- 
mand during fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956, an increase from 
the 52,000 load of fiscal year 1954. This load will allow the training 
of approximately 60 percent of the incoming airmen in technical 
school courses during fiscal yeats 1955 and 1956. The remaining 40 
percent of the incoming airmen will be trained in their Air Force 
specialties by on-the-job training within the major field commands. 

All individual airman training, in schools and on-the-job, is con- 
ducted under an overall program developed in Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. The purpose of this program is to minimize dis- 
parities to overall Air Force skill inventories caused by local training 
efforts. To assist the major commands in their on-the-job training 
programs, the Air Training Command prepares and furnishes package 
on-the-job training courses and mobile training detachments. 
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In addition to the 54,500 United States Air Force onstation tech- 
nical training load, an average training load of 4,700 will be located 
on technical training bases during fiscal year 1956 for MDAP, Air 
National Guard, Air Reserve, flexible gunnery and electronics counter- 
measures training. 

FLYING TRAINING 


Flying training includes both pilot and aircraft observer training. 

The pilot-training program for fiscal year 1956 reflects a production 
of 6,496 new pilots. This is comparable to the fiscal year 1954 pro- 
duction but is a reduction from the planned 7,144 production in 
fiscal year 1955. The program associated with the new pilot produc- 
tion will consist of preflight training, primary, and both basic single- 
engine jet and basic multiengine conventional training. 

Within the total production of 6,496 pilots are included the following: 


Mutual Defense Administration program _ - 
Latin American______ 
Air National Guard__ 


Lane haa as Scie oe a 330 
Ptah tied ed eet Le lel 65 
sane 330 


The course is 12 months in length plus 3 months’ preflight for avia- 
tion cadets, and consists of approximately 250 flying hours of instruc- 
tion and 1,250 hours of military and academic subjects. 

In addition to the new pilot production, combat, and corollary train- 
ing will be provided in each of the following specialized types of 
instruction: Day fighter and fighter bomber, fighter interceptor, 
medium bomber conventional, medium bomber jet, light bomber jet, 
medium transport conventional, helicopter, pilot and instrument 
instructor schools, jet transition and survival. Input into the above 
specialized courses will be from two sources: (a) New pilot produc- 
tion, and (6) experienced pilots. 

The second category of flying training is aircraft observer training. 
Aircraft observers are defined as all aircrew officers other than pilots 
and medical personnel. The aircraft observer field includes proficiency 
in the following skill areas: Navigation, bombardment, radar opera- 
tions, electronics countermeasures, reconnaissance, aircraft perform- 
ance engineering, and airborne armament operations. The observer- 
training program reflects a production of 2,547 new observers with 47 
of these from the Air National Guard source. Fiscal year 1954 
production was 2,924 and that planned for in fiscal year 1955 is 4,821. 
Fiscal year 1956, then, reflects a decreased requirement for new 
observer production. Subjects common to all types of aircraft 
observer duty requirements are included in preflight and the combined 
primary basic schools, and all new observers are graduated as naviga- 
tors. In addition, advanced schools will provide the specialized 
skill instruction to both new observers and experienced observers. 

Graduates of the observer schools in some cases will enter combat 
training within Air Training Command as observer-crew members 
while others will proceed directly to operational units of the Air Force. 

The same airbase structure as used in fiscal year 1955 will be 
employed in fiscal year 1956 in support of the flying training program: 

Nine civilian contract primary pilot schools. 

‘ight basic pilot training schools. 

Eight combat training schools. 

Four observer schools. 
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Three miscellaneous schools (1 helicopter and liaison; 1 pilot 
instructor; 1 survival). The Survival School at Stead Air Force 
Base, Nev., teaches aircrew members the techniques of survival in 
the event of bailout or crash landing in various parts of the world. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Professional training, as defined by the Air Force, is that training 
required to increase the professional proficiency of the officer personnel 
of the Air Force. It includes the pure military sciences, as well as 
technical sciences peculiar to the Air Force. To meet the wide 
diversity of requirements of this nature, several programs have been 
established under the supervision of the Air University. 

The command and staff program is designed to assist in preparing 
our officers to assume increased responsibilities as they progress 
through their careers in the Air Force command structure. The Air 
University conducts a squadron officers’ course for junior officers, a 
command and staff course for field grade officers and the Air War 
College for highly selected senior officers. 

In fiscal year 1954, the entire program was conducted with a load 
of 2,065 students. In fiscal year 1955, in keeping with the Air Force 
philosophy of integrated staff instruction, four special staff courses 
were discontinued and their curriculums were integrated into a single 
9-month command and staff course. To accomplish this change, we 
had to accept a reduction in student load at Maxwell Air Force Base 
in order to redesign the curriculum. As a result, the load is pro- 
gramed this year at 1,825. However, an additional load of 200 
students will be added during the summer to accommodate a field 
officers’ orientation course for Reserve officers. This course, given to 
selected reservists during their annual 2-week active-duty tour and 
containing the main features of the longer course afforded to officers 
on active duty, is designed to familiarize reservists with current Air 
Force organization, concepts, materiel, and operational problems. 

In fiscal vear 1956, completion of the new facilities will permit us to 

accommodate a total load of 2,225 students within the Air War Col- 
lege and the Air Command and Staff College. In addition, orienta- 
tion courses will be provided to a total of 800 reservists during the 
summer months, an increase of 600 in the training of Reserve officers. 
Three hundred will take the field officers orientation course and 500 
are programed to take a squadron officers orientation course, designed 
for junior officers in the Reserve. 
_ The Air Force will continue to participate with the other services 
in joint and foreign command schools. Normally, 170 students par- 
ticipate in these programs each vear. The Air Force provides pro- 
portionate faculty and administrative support to such joint service 
schools as the Armed Forces Staff College, the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, and the National War College. Our personnel 
attend such foreign command schools as the NATO Defense College, 
RAF and RCAF Staff Colleges, and the Canadian National Defense 
College. 

To provide for Air Force requirements in scientific, management, 
and engineering fields, the Institute of Technology conducts courses 
in its resident college and monitors courses in civilian institutions. 
In the resident college at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, courses 
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are given in such fields of study as Air Force procurement, electronics, 
and armament. The civilian institution program is accomplished at 
approximately 60 leading colleges and universities, as well as selected 
industries. ‘The major college programs are in languages, weather, 
management, and engineering sciences. In the industrial training 
program, we are taking advantage of the management training oppor- 
tunities provided by some of the Nation’s leading industries. The 
graduates of these programs must serve a minimum of 3 years in an 
assignment for which they have been prepared by the training. The 
average load in the USAF Institute of Technology program in fiscal 
year 1954 was about 2,000, and fiscal year 1955 is programed at 2,360, 
The average load for fiscal year 1956 is programed at 2,400: 550 in 
service schools and 1,850 in civilian institutions. This reflects a 
slight increase from prior years. 

he School of Aviation Medicine conducts courses which are 
designed to meet specific requirements in the field of aviation medicine, 
Details of this program are covered by representatives of the Surgeon 
General in another budget area. 

The Extension Course Institute program produces correspondence 
courses which supplement the in-residence courses of the Air Uni- 
versity and Air Training Commands. These courses are of great 
importance in the officer-career program, since all of our officers 
cannot attend the residence courses. The extension course program 
also affords an opportunity for airmen to pursue leadership, manage- 
ment, and technical courses. Based upon last year’s experience, the 
enrollment for fiscal year 1956 is estimated at 110,000. 


RESERVE TRAINING 


Maintenance and operations funds requested in support of the 
Air Force Reserve training program for fiscal year 1956 are based on 
the following structure: 

(a) Facilities at 31 locations to support the following flying units: 

Ten troop-carrier wings (29 squadrons) 

Seven fighter-bomber wings (22 squadrons) 

Two tactical-reconnaissance wings (8 squadrons) 

We had also planned for six pilot-training wings, but, as General 
Callahan has already explained in his statement, these wings will be 
reorganized as tactical wings to conform with needs of the latest war 
planning. The requirement for pilot instructors provided by the 
six pilot-training wings continues to exist. We intend to meet: this 
requirement by placing pilot instructor training units on the facilities 
provided for the tactical units. 

(6) Facilities at 109 locations to support the Air Force Reserve 
center program. . . ; 

In fiscal year 1954, we had 24 of the aforementioned flying-unit 
locations in operation; for fiscal year 1955, we have a planned increase 
to 26. In fiscal year 1954, there were 50 Reserve centers activated 
and at the close of fiscal year 1955, we expect to increase this number 
to 79. 

This program has been covered in detail in the Reserve personnel 
requirements presentation by Brigadier General Stone. 
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AF ROTC 


The Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps program has been 
covered in detail in the presentation before the committee by Brigadier 
General Stone. This program will require funds in this area for the 
support of the 188 military detachments located at the participating 
educational institutions and for the 50 summer training courses we 
plan to hold. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


For the first time, we have included in the estimates of program 440, 
the fund requirements to cover expenses directly related to the 
training mission of the Air Force Academy. The Academy was 
established in August at Lowry Air Force Base, the interim site, and 
current long-range planning is that permanent site occupancy at 
Colorado Springs will be in the fall of 1957. The first class of 300 
cadets is due to arrive at the interim site on July 11, 1955. Inputs 
of cadets for the next 3 succeeding classes will number 400, 624, 
and 624 cadets, respectively. We expect the first graduating class, 
in fiscal year 1959, to number 231 new second lieutenants. 


PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 


On July 1, 1954, the Air Force assumed full responsibility for its 
recruiting sales force. Certain aspects of recruiting such as processing 
centers and Armed Forces examining stations have continued to be 
operated on a joint-service basis. 

The results so far from our recruiting sales effort have been good. 
Average enlistments per month for each recruiter have been increased 
over that previously experienced. However, we anticipate increased 
procurement problems, due to termination of veterans’ benefits, 
reduction in draft calls, and the effect of the proposed National 
Reserve Plan. All told, the Air Force faces today, a most serious 
recruitment problem, a problem which, if not solved, will seriously 
impair its capability. Practically all of the airmen whose enlistment 
terms are currently expiring enlisted at the time of the Korean invasion 
and most of them are not career-minded. It is these losses which must 
be replaced. 

The funds requested in this area also support our efforts in an all-out 
reenlistment program. ‘The reenlistment of airmen maintains the 
quality of all operations in support of the Air Force combat mission. 
Each reenlistment eliminates expenditures necessary to recruit and 
train a replacement. Quality as well as quantity must be maintained. 

The services of a professional advertising agency are employed as an 
essential tool in support of the Air Force recruiting and reenlistment 
effort. Advertising is both an efficient and economical method of mass 
communication for disseminating recruiting information to young 
men and women of enlistment age, as well as to their parents and 
friends who influence their decision. None of the advertising funds 
are used to purchase national radio or television time. 


CONCLUSION 


The training-support program consists of four separate budget. 
projects, designated as: Project 443, “Schools and training,’ project 
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444, “Training equipment and supplies’; project 448, “Base mainte- 
nance and operations’’; and project 449, ‘“‘Major repair and rehabilita- 
tion,” with a total fund requirement of $240 million. Colonel Clark. 
my Deputy for Plans and Programs, is prepared to discuss with you 
the details of how we propose to utilize the funds within each budget 
project. Colonel Clark. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, General. 

Is this your first appearance before the committee? 

General Harso.p. It is my first appearance before this committee; 
yes, sir. 

BACKGROUND OF GENERAL HARBOLD 


Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would outline briefly something of 
your background, telling us when you entered the training support 
program, and also introducing your supporting witnesses. 

General Harsouip. As to my background, I have completed 27 
years of commissioned service with the Air Force. My introduction 
into the training business was during the war, when I was with the 
Training Command from 1940 until 1944. I again joined the Train- 
ing Command as Commander of the Basic Military Training Base at 
Sampson, where I spent 1 year, and then I arrived in Washington at 
my present job almost 3 years ago. 

I have been directly concerned with the training, described in my 
statement here, from the time I came to Washington 2% years ago 
until now. 

I have with me Colonel Clark who is my Director of Plans; General 
Carmichael, my Deputy; and Col. Jack Fischer, who is with the 
Professional Education Division in my office. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any amplification of the statement you 
made this morning? 

General Harso.tp. No, sir; I have no further amplification other 
than to say that we plan to go through the detailed budget by major 
project. 

DECREASE IN BUDGET FOR 1956 


Mr. Deane. It is interesting to note, General, that your 1956 
estimates are some $5 million below your 1955 estimates. 

General Harsoutp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I think the committee would be interested in knowing 
how that savings came about, or whether it is just incidental. 

General Harpoutp. Yes, sir. It is due to both a management 
saving in personnel throughout the Training Command and a redue- 
tion in some areas in the actual training being conducted. Primarily, 
I think it shows in the pilot training program. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would go into that in detail and point 
to the appropriate places in the justifications. 

General Harsoup. Colonel Clark will cover those phases in the 
program, which indicate those savings. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Clark, did you have an approach to this 
different from that question? If you have, we can come to that later. 

Colonel Cuark. Sir, I am prepared to walk through the book with 
you and explain the highlights and the reasons for the increases and 
decreases by major element. I can proceed now. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 
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ScHOOLS AND TRAINING 


Colonel Cuark. I think we should start with project 443, found on 
page 4-142 of the justifications. 

Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record page 4-142 of the justi- 
fications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 440, TRAINING SUPPORT 


Project 443. Schools and training: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___-.......--.------- $50, 731, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 54, 635, 500 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 44, 762, 069 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds requested under this project represent requirements for pay of civilian 
instructors, admipvistrative and supervisory personnel associated with courses of 
instruction, recruiting advertising expenses, locally procured supplies, materials, 
services and training aids used in courses, tuition fees for contract training courses, 
and temporary duty travel of students and supervisory personnel in connection 
with school matters. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds requested under this project are summarized in the following tabulation: 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
Type of expense fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 | 1956 


A. Pay of civilian. personnel. .-........-.-.---- _-----------| $23,873,640 | $24,370,400 | $24,517, 600 
Tuition costs_-_-.---..- 3, 419, 485 6, 995, 000 | 5, 900, 000 
Temporary duty school travel. Zenkened | 14,410, 499 16, 812, 000 14, 132, 000 
D. Contractual preparation of manuals. ____- | 276, 780 610, 000 500, 000 
Recruiting advertising J Fit 542. 500 1, 250, 000 | 1, 250, 000 
F. Other TOMEOT AIAG GRDOIIO oasis n snicnnwencdes 3,1 30. 610 5, 190, 100 4, 925, 400 


Total obligations.-. : 45, 62 53, 514 55, 227, 500 | 51, 225, 000 
Less reimbursements an nit as 891, 445 592, 000 494, 000 


Direct obligations 44, 762, 069 54, 635, 500 | 50, 731, 000 


Colonel CLark. Funds totaling $50.7 million are required in the 
fiscal year 1956 for budget project 443, “Schools and training.” 
These funds are required for the pay of civilian personnel needed for 
instructor duties, the pay of civilian personnel for administrative and 
supervisory duties in direct association with our courses of instruction; 
and, in addition, funds in this area are needed for recruiting adver- 
tising expenses, locally procured supplies, services, and training aids 
used in our courses of instruction. There are tuition fees for contract 
training courses and temporary duty travel of students and super- 
visory personnel in connection with school matters. 

A summary of these funds is found on page 4-142. There has been 
a reduction of some $3.9 million in fiscal year 1956. 

[ should like to discuss each of the six categories separately, starting 
with the pay of civilian personnel, found on page 4-143. 


PAY OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


About 49 percent of project 443 is for the pay of civilian personnel. 
We require 5,435 man-years in fiscal year 1956. This is an increase 
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of about 64 man-years from fiscal year 1955 due primarily to the Air 
Force Academy. 

An increase of $588,000 will be required in pay of civilian personnel 
in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Deane. Does that include the Air Force faculty salaries? 

Colonel Cuarx. That is correct, sir. All the civilian personnel 
associated with the faculty and administrative duties right within 
the school are covered. 

Mr. Deane. Are you prepared to break that down? 

Colonel Ciark. lt it broken down before me by command. 
ae = provide for the record the program breakout for you in some 

etail. 
AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Deane. Does the Air Force Academy faculty in this budget 
represent the total faculty that will eventually be in the school? 

Colonel Ciark. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is it the minimum? 

Colonel CLtarx. This represents 108 man-years. 

Mr. Deane. How many men does that represent as on the faculty? 

Colonel Ciark. I could not give that, sir. 

General Harso.p. Sir; we have authorized for the initial require- 
ments of the school, on July 1, 234 civilians. 

Mr. Deane. How many cadets will there be? 

General Harso.p. The initial class totals almost 300, with succeed- 
ing classes of 400, 624, and 624. 

Mr. Deane. Those 234 civilians include the faculty? 

_ General Haroun. Faculty as well as administrative and clerical, 
sir. 
Mr. Deane. In other words, it is going to take one civilian for 
every cadet? 

General Harsotp. Well, sir, this is an authorization. As of Feb- 
ruary 1 we had less than half of these people. 

The major effort in the Air Force Academy, of course, is before any 
students arrive; that is, the preparation of the curriculum and the 
schedules of classes, and arranging the whole effort that has to be 
conducted there in the academic field. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I was trying to arrive at. What is the 
total number on the faculty and what will be the range of salary for 
the faculty? Will there be civilians on the faculty? How would 
the salaries compare with salaries at regular colleges and universities? 

General Harpovp. I have the authorization of the total number 
of civilians who will be part of the Air Force Academy, and it comes 
to a grand total in 1962 of 1,620. It shows 142 civilians under the dean 
of faculty. These include administrative and clerical personnel as 
well as instructors, librarians, laboratory assistants, secretaries, and 
so forth. The ranges of their salaries I do not have here, but I can 
provide them for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Only educationally qualified Air Force officers on active duty will be used on 
the faculty for the first few years while the cadet student body is small and a mili- 
tary atmosphere and Air Force tradition are being created. After a full 4-year 
student body has been built up and the Academy has been established at the per- 
manent site, qualified civilian educators will be assigned in subject areas where 
experience has indicated they can most appropriately be used. In the meantime, 
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for the first 2 years, we plan to use outstanding civilian educators, not to exceed 10 
at any one time, as educational consultants to help us get started. We are still 
working on the salary scale for civilian instructors and professors. The GS ratings 
7 through 11, presently available, are below the salary level of good civilian col- 
leges and universities and aie too low to attract the caliber of civilian educator we 
need. Our civilian personnel people are working on the problem with the Civil 
Service Commission representatives. 

Mr. Deane. What part of this budget here for civilian personnel 
is attributable to the Air Force Academy? 

Colonel CLark. $465,000 in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed, please. 


TUITION COSTS 


Colonel CLark. The next major item is ‘Tuition costs,”’ in project 
443, totaling some $5.9 million, reflecting a reduction of a little over 
$1 million from the fiscal year 1955 program. 

The first item under “Tuition costs” is factory training. Factory 
training will provide instruction for some 4,637 individuals to attend 
various classes in factories throughout the country. These courses 
are required since the only source available to the Air Force for this 
instruction is at the factory producing the end item involved. We 
are required to send students there to receive the instruction. 

Some 4,637 students will attend, requiring some $3,046,000 in fiscal 

year 1956. 
* The second item is “Civilian institutions.”” We require $2,353,000 
in fiscal year 1956 for the civilian-institutions program, for payment 
of tuition. This is a reduction of some $76,000. On page 4—144 is a 
spread on that. 


The significant difference between the fiscal year 1955 and the 
fiscal year 1956 columns is in the item of students who entered train- 
ing in 1955 which is being continued in 1956. Since we had a greater 
input of students in fiscal year 1955, than 1954, the carryover item is 
larger. Other than that the program is fairly stable between fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


Mr. Deane. Where are the language courses being given? 

Colonel Cuarx. The language courses are being given in various 
civilian institutions. They are also given at the Army Language 
ae I think I have a list of those for you if you would be inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Deane. Generally, can you estimate the number of places all 
over the country where languages are being taught? 

Colonel CLark. Yes. At the Army Language School we have about 
nine languages, total. 

Mr. Deane. What are those languages? 

Colonel Cuark. Albanian, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, 
Japanese, Korean, Polish, and Russian. 

At Syracuse University they teach Russian. 

At Yale University they teach Chinese, Korean, and Japanese. 

At the Navy Language School they teach Italian and Portuguese. 

At Cornell University they teach Rumaniam. 

At Pennsylvania University they teach German. 

At LaCaze Academy of Languages they teach Polish. 
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At the University of Indiana they teach Bulgarian and Hungarian, 

At Georgetown University they teach Arabic, Bulgarian, French, 
Norwegian, Russian, Serbo-Croat and Vietnamese. 

At the Foreign Service Institute they teach Chinese, French, Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Turkish. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Deane. How do you select these men for these language 
courses? 

Colonel Cuark. Sir, first I would like to explain that the individ. 
uals attending these courses serve in the following programs: In the 
Air Force Security Service, in the Office of Special Investigations, in 
duties with NATO programs, in the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram, in foreign missions, and so on. 

As to the manner in which we select them, we always take credit for 
the individuals in the inventory, having the language required for the 
job, considering dates of return from previous assignments overseas 
and so forth. 

We determine the deficits that we have in the language program in 
terms of what we have on hand and our total requirement for trained 
personnel. The difference between those is our training requirement. 

They are all selected for duties requiring the language. There is an 
additional item we take into consideration: the other qualifications of 
the individual. All students are placed in training against specific 
requirements of the agencies I have described previously. 

Mr. Deane. Do the airmen apply for this special course, or does 
the command select them based upon their records? 

General Harsoup. Both; they are selected, and volunteers are 
taken for that type of training. They are selected for an indicated 
aptitude for the type of work or from having previous knowledge of 
the language. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed, please. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE TRAINING 


Colonel CLark. We provide some training to our Air Force reserv- 
ists in the Air Reserve center program by contract. We are progam- 
ing 15,500 reservists in fiscal year 1956, requring $501,000 for the pay 
of these courses. There are eight courses that will be given by con- 
tract. 

We find this is an excellent vehicle to give instruction to the reserv- 
ists in the Air Reserve centers throughout the country. 

That is an increase of about $24,000 over fiscal year 1955 require- 
ments. 

TEMPORARY DUTY SCHOOL TRAVEL 


Mr. Deane. Let us consider the item for “‘Temporary duty school 
travel” appearing on page 4-145. In simple language what does that 
mean? 

Colonel CLarx. This segment of the budget, which comprises 28 
percent of project 443, is for the pay of travel costs of students attend- 
ing temporary duty courses, courses which are less than 20 weeks in 
duration. It also pays for the per diem expenses at the destination 
while taking the courses. 
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This budget project pays for all students in the Air Force program 
of formal training regardless of what command the man comes from 
when he attends an individual training course. There is a reduction 


of some $2.7 million in the fiscal year 1956 program as compared to the 
fiscal year 1955 program. 


CONTRACTUAL PREPARATION OF MANUALS 


Mr. DEANE. The next item is the ‘Contractual preparation of 
manuals.” That is the same as it was last year; or is it different? 

Colonel Cuark. It is the same program with a rec luction of $1 10,000 
from the fiscal year 1955 program. 

Mr. Deane. Is this the item that includes your advertising, 
principally? 

Colonel CLark. No, sir. In this program we find the Au Force 
and Air Training Command Manuals covering such training subject 
matter as flying, navigation, bombing, electronics, aircraft systems, 
intelligence, and so forth. We will have 65 manuals in the fiscal 
vear 1956 program. We will discuss the recruiting advertising a 
little bit later in this project, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is any part of this particular program contracted? 

Colonel CLark. Yes, sir. 

Mr Derann. What percentage? 

Colonel CLark. All of this is required for contractual preparation 
of manuals, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Who prints the manuals? 

Colonel CLark. The printing comes from another budget project. 

General Harpowp. It is by contract obtained by bid, through a 
waiver granted each year by the Government Printing Office, sir. 
The funds for this printing are contained in project 434. 


RECRUITING ADVERTISING 


Mr. Deane. Proceed to the ‘Recruiting advertising”’ item. 

Colonel Ciark. Yes, sir. In the fiscal year 1956 we require 
$1,250,000 for recruiting advertising, the same as required for fiscal 
year 1955. 

A table reflecting the administration of the 1956 recruiting program 
is found on page 4-146. 

I should like to call the committee’s attention first to a printing 
error in this book. The third line, which reads: ‘‘Posters, sales aids 
and displays (art work and copy)’’ should read, ‘‘Film production and 
reprints,’ and in the fifth line the book should read, “Direct mail 
projects” rather than ‘Direct main projects”’ 

If I may, sir, I should like to have those typographical errors 
corrected. 

Mr. Deane. Those changes will be made. 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING 


General Harbold, in your statement I believe you said that you 
did not employ TV. Is that true? 

General Harso.tp. We buy no TV time, sir. We have been able 
to have time donated to us by manufacturers or by the stations 
themselves, as part of their public service. 
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Mr. Deane. It is altogether a public service and is not associated 
with any advertising? 

General Harpoxp. No, sir; not directly. Some of the various com- 
panies have donated their time. 

Mr. Scrivner. What. about the talent? Is that donated? 

General Harpowp. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You pay for the talent? 

General Harsoup. We pay for a portion of it. There is that which 
we provide ourselves. We pay for the writing up of whatever sales 
talks are given, or whatever professional talent may be required in 
the advertising program. 

ene ae What about the persons who participate as your TV 
talent?! 

General Harsoxp. We do not pay for any at all, generally. Mostly 
we use the company’s program or in effect they donate their program. 
The commercial time is allocated to us. There are some programs, 
however, in which we do have Air Force bands or Air Force talent 
participate, the airmen, officers, and Wafs themselves. 

Mr. Deane. How do you measure the results of that advertising? 

General Harpoip. Well, sir, the only measurement is the numbers 
you get into the service as a result of your recruiting effort. The fact 
that we have been able to meet our quotas is our best indication that 
our efforts are justified and are paying off. We are competing, with 
a 4-year enlistment, against the 2-year draft and the 3-year Army 
enlistments as well as the 4-year Navy enlistments, and we are getting 
our quotas. 

DISTRIBUTION OF RECRUITING OFFICES 


Mr. Deane. How widely distributed are your recruiting offices over 
the country? 

General Harsoup. They are distributed throughout the entire 
country, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Take any given State. How many recruiters do you 
have in a given State, approximately? 

General Harsoup. It varies with the population of the State, 
generally. There is an allocation which we have generally as against 
our effort, which is about 4.8 recruits per permanent party airman 
per month. In other words, if we have 100,000 people to get through 
recruiting we apply that ratio as a gage of what it will take to get 
that number of people into the Air Force. 


EVALUATING RECRUITERS’ EFFORTS 


Mr. Deane. You do not have any way of gaging the results of 
your individual recruiting efforts? 

General Harpoup. Yes, sir; we have a system which is very com- 
parable to a major company’s sales organization. In fact we speak 
of them as salesmen rather than recruiters, and we have sales managers. 
We have bonuses for the men who are able to recruit above their 
quotas, and we have a highly competitive system throughout the 
whole country. It is not only competition between individuals, but 
competition between units throughout the whole organization. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the nature of the bonus which is given? 

General Harsowp. Usually it is a 3-day pass, sir; or sometimes they 
are given a trip some place. 
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Mr. Deane. I do not understand. 
General HarBo.p. This is a bonus to the recruiter for his effort. 


POLICY ON RECRUITING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Mr. Deane. Assuming that I am a high school graduate, what will 
this recruiter say to me in trying to advise me to come into the Air 
Force? 

General Harpo.p. Sir, if you are a graduate he will tell you the 
advantages of serving in the Air Force. However, if you are not a 
graduate he will advise you to complete your high school before you 
come to see him. That is one thing which we insist upon in our 
recruiting, sir; not to try to induce lads who have not graduated from 
high school to enter the service. 

Mr. Deane. Is that a prerequisite for the Air Force, now? 

General Harsop. No, sir; it is not a prerequisite. We get people 
who are not high school graduates, but we are interested in quality 
rather than quantity. We also find that we become more acceptable 
to the community by such a policy. 


CATEGORIES OF RECRUITS 


Mr. Deane. Is it not true that certain young men would like to 
be in the Air Force, because of certain standards, though the Army 
will take him, he is denied the privilege of entering the Air Force? 

General Harsoup. There is a qualitative distribution which affects 
all of the services. We are allowed only a certain number or per- 
centage of the total number of the various mental categories which 


are determined by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Those 
percentages—or as they call them, qualitative distributions—are 
within categories 1 to 4 inclusive; 9 percent in category 1; 28 percent 
in category 2 

Mr. Deane. What is category 1? 

General Harpo.p. It is a division which is established through a 
test which is given all people who are inducted into the military 
service. It is in effect an 1. Q. test. It is not an aptitude test— 
36 percent in category 3; and 27 percent in category 4. 

The Air Force has not been able to fill its quotas within categories 1 
and 2 since the cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

Mr. Deane. Why? 

General HarBoup. Because the volunteers in that mental category 
do not volunteer in the numbers as have been given us by this 
distribution. 

Mr. Deane. From what category would your pilots come? 

General Harsotp. The pilots, sir, do not receive this particular 
test; neither do aviation cadets or ROTC officers. This allocation is 
for the enlisted men only, sir. 

_ Category 1 is the highest, and category 2 is the next. Category 4 
is the lowest. There is also what is called a category 5, which includes 
those that are suspected of deliberately failing the test. 


OTHER NONPERSONNEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Deane. Proceed with the next item of “Other nonpersonnel 
expenses.”’ 
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Colonel Ciarx. The final category in project 443 is “Other non- 
personnel expenses,” requiring some $4.9 million in fiscal year 1956, 

From this category of nonpersonnel expenses we cover the admin- 
istrative travel and the broad field of services and supplies and equip- 

ment authorized for procurement at installation level for use in our 
schools. 

Administrative travel refers to the travel of the school staff. We 
have over 20 general property classes included in the local purchase 
program under the heading of ‘Other nonpersonnel expenses.”’  Prin- 
cipally these materials are used in the school classrooms, and are 
expendable items such as paper, erasers, pencils, and so on. We 
also buy materials to fabricate training aids for use in the classrooms, 

Mr. Deane. I have a few general questions. 


FOREIGN TRAINEES 


How many foreign officers come within the scope of this progr am? 

Colonel CLark. Flying training and technical training, sir? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Colonel Ciarx. That will take a minute, sir. 

General Harsoitp. May we supply the detailed breakdown later 
for the record? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, and please give a dollar figure. Give the number 
of men and the approximate cost. 

General Harsotp. I have figures for the pilot training alone. 
MDAP preflight entries are 246 for 1956, with 97 entries from Latin 
America. I do not have it for the technical training. I can supply 
those figures later. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Foreign entries into our training structure under the mutual defense assistance 
program during fiscal year 1956 are programed as follows: 


Anticipating reim- 


Number bursements to 
entries budget program 
440 

Preflight training : ‘ 246 $37, 704 
Primary flying training___- . : " 149 290, 979 
Basie flying training 103 | _ 402, Pa 
Advanced flying training ; 448 | 5, 257, 329 
Technical training acl =o : A 2, 783 719, 69 
Total_- ek ae ih aad La ie 6, 708, 000 


In computing anticipated reimbursements, it is not necessary for the Air Force 
to differentiate between officer and enlisted personnel. Based on the distribution 
of students in training as of February 23, 1955, it may be assumed that approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the fiscal vear 1956 entries will be in the officer category. 

Mr. Deanr. Where do those other pilots come from? 

General Harsotp. The MDAP, sir, include Dutch, Danish, 
French, Belgian, Norwegian, Italian, and we have had some Korean, 
Chinese Nationalists, and Japanese pilots. 

Mr. Deane. Are these Europeans recommended by NATO? 

General Harpoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. How do you get hold of them? 

General Harpoip. They come through the NATO channels, sir 
We have nothing to do with their selection. We merely train them. 
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Mr. Deane. If they send them over you take them without any 
question? 

General Harpotp. Yes, sir. We do process them all through the 
language training courses because we have found that that was 
absolutely necessary. 


SERVICE OF WAF IN THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Deane. I do not believe during these hearings, General Bogart, 
we have discussed the Waf in the Air Force. I wonder if this would 
not be a good time to indicate the contribution that they are making 
to the service and something about your enlistment and the nun :ber 
that you have in the service. 

General Bocartr. We have not covered it, sir. We can prepare a 
statement for the record. That would normally be under “Military 
personnel,’”’ I believe. General Harbold may have some information 
on the recruitment. 

Mr. Deane. Please insert something on this valuable arm of the 
service. So far as training is concerned you would have some idea 
of the number coming into the service now; would vou not? 

General HarRBoLp. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Twenty-one hundred WAF airmen will be procured in fiscal year 1956 to sustain 
a peacetime force of approximately 6,000. These figures could vary plus or minus 
10 percent and are contingent on the world situation, and present reenlistment and 
attrition rates remaining constant. In addition to the airmen, there will be an 
average of 670 officers and warrant officers on duty during fiscal year 1956. The 
permanent peacetime requirement for women on active duty in the Air Force is 
based primarily on a requirement for their wartime service. A relatively small 
stable strength is maintained on active duty to facilitate the study of management 
and utilization of military women in the wide range of jobs anticipated for their 
wartime role. At the same time, this active-duty nucleus is making a skilled and 
efficient contribution to the success of the Air Force mission. In time of war, it 
is anticipated that military women will be required in large numbers in all jobs 
(except those closed to them by law, and those which are sociologically or physi- 
cally unsuitable for women) and that they will be assigned to all units that can 
employ them effectively and economically. Some examples of main career fields 
in which WAF are utilized are: Intelligence, photography, communications, 
supply, administration, weather, photomapping, transportation, personnel, food 
services, and procurement. 

Mr. Deane. Is there any restriction now imposed which is more 
severe than previously? 

General Harno.p. We have a quota for input, in that the command 
structure as planned will only accept so many. It was found also that 
in order to maintain the quality desired that a quota was necessary. 
However, we have been meeting our quotas. It is 2,100 for 1956 for 
the WAF’s 

They go through a basic training course at Lackland Air Force Base 
which is ‘comparable to that for the male personnel, and they take the 
aptitude tests and are eligible for certain technical courses the same 
as the male airmen. 

Mr. Deane. Are any of these ladies in the language schools? 

General Harso tp. I do not know for sure. They may be. Whether 
or not the requirement of the various agencies that use the language 
training is such that they can use Waf’s ‘T do not know. 
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MEDICAL TRAINING 


Mr. Deane. On page 8 you refer to thé School of Aviation Medicine, 
You indicate that the details of this program will be covered by repre. 
sentatives of the Surgeon General in another budget area. 

General Harpo.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Why did you even bring that into this discussion? 

General Harsowp. Because part of the training costs are included 
within our operation, sir. We have technical training of medical 
technicians at Gunter Air Force Base, which is part of the Air Uni- 
versity structure. 

Mr. Deane. Does this program have anything to do with drawing 
interns into the service? 

General Harpo.p. No, sir. 

General Bogart. Mr. Deane, that will be covered in program 470, 

General Harpoutp. We have the recruitment of nurses, which is 
now a part of our responsibility. It was at one time part of the Con- 
tinental Air Command, but we have assimilated that into our overall 
recruiting effort which is included in this budget. 


INCREASE IN RESERVE TRAINING 


Mr. Deane. Is the Reserve training described in your statement on 

page 9 an increase in interest over the previous years? 
neral HaArBoLp. Yes, sir; there is an increase. 

Mr. Deane. I do not necessarily refer to dollars, but in programs. 

General Harsop. There is an increase in the program as indicated 
there, sir, in the number of units and the number of training centers 
being established. The overall numbers participating in the Reserve 
program have increased during the past year, so we have consequently 
programed for an increased in 1956 in numbers. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner, would you like to ask questions on this 
before we go to the next project? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I have a few questions. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


I should like to have a little more information on the language 
course. You state on page 4-144 that you are running about 690 
students. Where do they take these courses and what else do they 
take? How long does it take to complete the course? How much 
time do they put in on the course? 

Colonel Fiscuer. It takes from 4 months to 1 year, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of schools are they? 

Colonel Fiscner. There are some 26 institutions throughout the 
country. 

General Harpo xp. Sir, we have this list. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it a full-time job? 

Colonel Fiscner. Yes, sir. When they are going to these schools 
they are on active duty on orders to the school to attend the course 
and become proficient, in order to meet the requirement for thei! 
services. It may be for an attaché job with a requirement for read- 
ing and conversing in a foreign language, or it may be radio monitor- 
ship, where they have to know how to translate the language 1 
writing. 
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Mr. Scrivner. They do nothing at all all day long except just 
study language? 

Colonel Fiscner. That is correct, sir. Many of the courses are 
refresher courses of 4 to 6 months for people who already have some 
linguistic ability, obtained in high school or college. They get 
refresher courses so that they can go over on the mission or attaché 
job and speak the language required. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do some of them take longer than others? 

Colonel Fiscuer. Yes, sir. In some of the difficult languages, like 
Cantonese and Vietnamese, it would take a year. 

Mr. ScrrvNErR. How long does it take for Spanish? 

Colonel Fiscuer. I believe Spanish is one of the shorter courses, 
sir; about 6 months. We can get the average breakout of the differ- 
ent languages if you desire. 

Mr. ScrivNER. How long does it take for French? 

Colonel Fisuer. French is also a short course, sir; depending upon 
the particular job a man is going to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. This matter has caused quite a bit of concern for 
the committee in previous years. We sometimes wonder why you do 
not make more use of the men you have coming into the Air Force, 
when you are trying to do some of these things, because quite often 
we find men who are proficient in some of these languages where that 
proficiency is not used and you pick up somebody else who does not 
know anything about it and send him to school to learn it. 

What effort do you make to find out whether you already have 
enough people who can speak French, Spanish, or German? It may 
be in many instances their own folks at home spoke it. 

General HarBo.p. Sir, we make notes of any language ability on 
the man’s record. This information is used in considering his assign- 
ment. However, we have the problem with us all the time of the 
relative capability of the individual. He may be able to speak a 
foreign language but he may be a much better electronics technician. 
We also require more than just one in these various languages. We 
have the rotation problem overseas, and consequently have to retrain 
to fill these vacancies as they occur. 


ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE COURSES 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice you are going to have 800 new students in 
college courses next fall. What are those 800 men going to study? 

Colonel Fiscusr. Sir, those are not all undergraduates; they are a 
combination of graduates and undergraduates. They are studying 
fields such as'nuclear, aeronautical, and electrical engineering. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would insert in the record at this point 
a breakdown showing what courses and the duration thereof these 
800 new inputs are going to study, and the same information relative 
to the 510 carryovers. 

General HarBoLp. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The duration of training for both graduates and undergraduates varies from 
1 year to 2 years, depending upon the educational background of the individual 


selected for the specific course. The following breakdown shows the major 
acad>mic fields in which the new inputs and carryovers will study: 
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NEED FOR TRAINING THOSE DESIRING AIR FORCE CAREERS 


Mr. Scrivner. In many of the hearings this year and in previous 
years we have heard it often said that the Air Force is but the training 
ground for private industry and that about the time we get a man 
trained his time is up and he goes out into private industry to use that 
training we have given him. As a result of that, as we talk to some 
of these men in the Air Force we find that in a great many instances 
after a period of 4 years a man has for his first enlistment, anywhere 
from 50 to 75 percent of his time has been put in in the schools, and 
some of them fairly advanced schools. 

What if any effort do you make to get a preliminary statement from 
the man as to whether or not he is going to make the Air Force a 
career before you start sending him to some of these rather long tech- 
nical schools so that he can be used? You should determine whether 
or not the Air Force is going to get any return from that education, 
from the man who may be in service using that training? 

General HarBoup. Well, sir, we have no positive means of deter- 
mining what the career desires of the individual are. We have made 
and are making some studies to try to find some means of determining 
whether these men will stay with us or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you do in the case of an officer, if you give 
him one of these educational courses? Do you not require him to 
serve 3 years? 

General Harpo.tp. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any reason why if you have one of these 
very good technical schools and somebody wants to take that course 
you could not have him at that time reenlist on one of these inde- 
terminate periods before you sent him to the school, which might 
take anywhere from 1 year to 15 or 18 months, so that you could have 
fairly good assurance that the Air Force and through the Air Force 
the taxpayer was going to get some return from all of this schooling 
before the man went out into private industry? 

General Harspotp. We have made definite efforts to reduce the 
course length, which is our primary effort. 

Mr. Scrivnger. That is another subject. 

General Harspoup. We have to train these individuals, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but there are a lot of things and a lot of 
jobs which do not require that long training, which could just as well 
be performed by the man who is only going to stay in 4 years. You 
could have the others take the longer time in school. Many of those 
men who desire to get that training would tell you in so many words, 
“Tf I am selected to take this course, of course I will stay in the Ai 
Force for whatever period may be suggested.” 
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It should be a reasonable period. I do not think there is any 
insurmountable obstacle to this thing if we sort of set our heads to it 
to work it out, is there? 

General Harpotp. The basic training is where our longest courses 
come in. In order to get some productivity from his 4-year tour it is 
necessary to give the man training to acquaint him with the funda- 
mentals. We have to expose him to these technical courses. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have to expose him to all of them. 

General Harsoip. We do not expose him to all of them, and we do 
not expose all of the people to any of then. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You have pretty much an organization of specialists, 

General HarBo.Lp. We send to our technical schools only 60 per- 
cent of the incoming airmen who have had no prior service. We 
have categorized our various skills into what we call the A, B, C, and 
D categories, based on the complexity of the skill itself; the capability 
of the using command to give on-the-job training within that skill; 
the requirements for training, whether they require a lot of training 
aids or whether they require highly skilled instructors. There are 
some categories, which include about 90 skills, where we feel that all 
should go through the technical school. We train about 97 percent 
of the people, in that category, there being around 3 percent who are 
what we call “bypassed specialists.” In the next lower category, 
consisting of some 23 skills, we train only 65 percent. In another 
category of 22 skills we train about 40 percent. The rest of them are 
all in what we call category D, consisting of some 45 skills, in which 
we believe we should train around 10 percent. We do not always 
meet these percentages, because at given times there may be enough 
of a particular skill in the service. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Maybe I did not make my point clear. I still feel 
that there should be some effort made to assure that this man will 
remain in the service. You have to get some compensatory use out 
of vour Air Force men some time or other. With some of them going 
to school for 19, 20, or 24 months, that leaves only 2 vears. If they 
go to school for 36 months, that only leaves 1 vear of remunerative 
service to the Air Force. 

What I am trying to bring out is that there should be some system 
whereby as you give these more advanced training courses you could 
insist, before they take them, that they are going to stay in the Air 
Force, where we will get some value received. 

General Harpoup. That is difficult, and we have not found any 
means for doing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely it is difficult, but it will pay the Air Force 
great dividends. 

General HarBoLp. We recognize that, sir, and we have taken 
steps to try to devise some method which would indicate a man’s 

career potentialities insofar as the Air Force is concerned. 

Mr. ScrtvNerR.You could just ask him, “If we send you to this 
advanced school are you going to stay in the Air Force to give us 
some benefit of your training?” 

If he says “No,” you can just scratch him off the list. 

General Harpoup. With the advanced courses that is what we do, 
sir. On the basic courses we cannot. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. How many of those in the advanced courses, when 
you do that, are staying in to give us some of the benefit of the training 
the Air Force has given them? 
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General Harso.p. The crux of the reenlistment problem is between 
the first term and thereafter. Our reenlistment rate indicates to some 
degree those who receive this advanced technical training that stay, 
The percentage in that category has been up between 60 and 65 per. 
cent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are we getting all of this story about so many 
of them you have given all of this advanced training to who are taking 
advantage of that to go out and get private jobs? 

General Harzoxp. That still is not a very good retainability, we 
think. We would like to have it higher. 


REENLISTMENT PRACTICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now let us come down to the question of reenlist- 
ments. If you were not in the Air Force but were an automobile 
dealer, how much do you suppose you would make or how long do you 
suppose you would stay in business if you just depended on initial 
sales and did not have any repeat business? 

General Harsoup. Not very long, I imagine. But I am in the 
paveenens field. Wehave a very active program in the reenlistment 

eld. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. The point I am raising is the fact that 
when you have these men in the Air Force that is the best time to sell 
them on reenlistment. The same thing is true in the Army. The 
same thing is true in the Navy. 

If the man gets a bad start he is not very apt to wash that off very 
easily and reenlist. So a lot of this is going to depend on the start 
you give him when he comes in. 

In many instances the Air Force has had men who have enlisted 
and who have been told they would be given this, that or the other 
thing. Once they get in that is not what they get. The result is 
that they start out with a background of a broken promise. There- 
fore, when you approach them to reenlist they are going to say, 
“The car you sold me did not live up to your advance notices and 
I am not going to buy another.” 

In other words, they say, “I was told this, and that was not done, 
so I am not going to fall for your sales talk again.” 

My own reaction is that if there were just a few administrative 
corrections made by the Department a great many of these reenlist- 
ment problems would be all over. 

Of course, you point out one thing that the committee has pointed 
out. This is one of the few times I have ever heard it recognized that 
many of your men now going out did come in primarily because they 
chose 4 years in the Air Force rather than taking a chance on 2 years 
in the infantry. Of course, since they came in with that point of 
view they are not very good prospects for resale anyway; are they? 

General Harpoup. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Scrivner. The mental attitude at the very outset is wrong, 80 
far as reenlistment is concerned. 


EVALUATION OF RECRUITING ADVERTISING 


I have listened to some of the radio programs and have seen 1 or 2 
of the TV programs. While there has been a lot of talent used and 
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apparently a lot of effort put in on it, I have not heard any program 
that would have encouraged me to go into the Air Force. 

General Harpoxp. Sir, you are over age. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sir, I am at least 40 years over age. But if I had 
a boy 17 years old, I have not heard anything that would cause me to 
say, ‘‘Now, son, here is something you had better grab hold of. Here 
is the Air Force. This is the best thing you can do for the future.” 

In your statement you say that these programs are designed to 
influence the parents and friends. 

General HARBo.xp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As well as the man himself. It just has not had 
that effect on me. 

I do not know what your checkups show when a man comes in as to 
what radio program or what TV program he heard that caused him to 
come down and want to enlist. What do your statistics show on that? 
Do you have anything at all? 

General Harsotp. No, sir. We have attempted to check up on the 
effect of certain types of printed advertising. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do those results show? 

General Harspoutp. There is no definite tie-in. The individual 
himself often cannot tell you what influenced him. He must have 
been influenced by some means. 

Mr. Scrivner. The chances are that he has been influenced by 
someone he knew who was in the Air Force who had been sold on the 
Air Force. It is not the man down at the recruiting station, but 
somebody else who has been sold enough on the Air Force to make 
some impression on that youngster. 

General Harpoxp. Yes, sir. The real recruiting effort is right at 
the local level, a man-to-man thing. But there is a lot of this back- 
ground information which helps to make the individual, and we think 
some of the parents, receptive to the approach of the recruiter. 
That is the basis for that type of program. 


ACTIVITIES OF RECRUITERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I am glad you used that phrase “the approach of 
the recruiter.’”’ Just how do these recruiters work? 

General Harsotp. They operate in many different ways, sir, de- 
pending upon the type of individual they seek. In the high schools 
they present programs and talks to try to interest the graduates in 
the Air Force. They participate in community affairs so as to get 
to know the scoutmasters and the teachers and the parents of the 
boys. With lists of graduates, or knowing the people, they approach 
them and discuss with them their interests and try to influence them, 
naturally, because that is their job, to join the Air Force. 

We are interested in quality, as | mentioned. We are interested in 
- career prospect, because we want the men to stay longer than just 

years. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the matter that we have just 
been discussing, and the fact that these men are active in community 
affairs, why is it not advisable that when you are detailing a man on 
recruiting service that he be detailed in a community where he is 
known, perhaps where he has been raised and where his family is, and 
Where he is more readily acceptable in these community activities, 
rather than detailing some stranger there? 
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General Harpo.p. Sir, that happens in a great many cases. The 
individual is chosen for that reason and comes from that community, 
In fact, they volunteer for it on that basis quite a bit. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. A lot of them volunteer and say, “TI want 
to go to Denver,” or, ‘‘I-want to go to Kansas City because that js 
where I was born and raised; that is where my family is now, and | 
would like to be with my family for a while. I know the principal of 
the school. I know the president of the Kiwanis Club. I know this 
person and that person and the other.”’ 

But then he will find himself down in Louisiana some place, yet he 
isa Yankee. He finds that he is not cheerfully accepted by the folks 
down there. He is still a stranger. Even by the time his tour of 
duty is over he still has not been accepted. That situation exists. 

General Harpo.p. Sir, that can happen. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does happen. 

General HArsovp. It is not deliberate, certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, because you just reach down in the file and say, 
“We have to have a man assigned to San Antonio or New Orleans or 
some place else.’ You reach down in the file and grab a card, which 
shows that here is Sergeant Smith, and it is time to change him now, 
so he is sent down there without any concern about what his back- 
ground is or anything else. 

That is one of the reasons why the program does not work quite so 
smoothly as it might work, with just a little more consideration for 
some of those extraneous matters. 

Is not that logical? 

General HarBo.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you not run into that yourself? 

General Harnoip. Well, I have been to some recruiting stations, 
and the individuals or the recruiting specialists to whom I have talked 
have been very enthusiastic about their work. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have to be, or they could not get anything 
done at all. 

General Harsoup. They know quite a bit about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are not sold, and not enthusiastic, they 
cannot transmit that enthusiasm to anyone else. 

If I were a Ford dealer, I surely would not hire any salesman who 
drove a Plymouth; would you? 

General Harpo tp. No, sir; and that is why we—— 

Mr. Scrivner. The result is that you have to have men on this 
job who are just as enthusiastic about their product as any Ford or 
Plymouth saleaalien who ever lived, otherwise, he is not putting in 
everything he can. 

General Harsotp. No, sir. 

Most of these men are volunteers, and we have figures on the results 
of the recruiting efforts which show that they must have been beating 
the bushes, because of the improvements which we have had. 

Mr. ScrIvNER. They must have been doing something, because | 
note on page 11 of your statement you say the “results so far from 
the recruiting sales effort have been good.” 

In other words, you are sold on the program also. 

General Hanrsorp. Yes, sir, but we do not claim to be perfect. 
We are new in this business, because recruiting was under the Army 
last year. However, we are learning, we think, how to run a sales 
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organization, and the fact that we have been able to keep up with 
our enlistment quotas is evidence of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since they have put a little hydromatic shift into 
the thing, the increase in pay, perhaps, your sales resistance will be 
broken down a little more. 

General HarBoLp. We certainly hope so, sir. 

Mr. ScrivNER. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions. 


PRIMARY AND BASIC PILOT TRAINING 


Where do you make the distinction between your civilian contract 
primary pilot school, and your basic pilot training schools? 

General HArBoLp. How do you mean, sir, the distinction? 

Mr. Davis. The distinction in their purpose and in their scope. 

General HarBoup. Primary and basic are different levels of pilot 
training. Pilot training is divided on the basis of the number of 
hours which can be given within a certain period of time, as well as 
the type of aircraft which is applicable to the training. 

The primary training is just that. It is the training from the very 
start to a point where the individual is capable of assuming more 
advanced phases of pilot training. 

The aircraft, as I said, is really the factor that determines where 
vou make the division, because the level of flying ability is directly 
proportional to the training vehicle—the aircraft—and in our present 
primary system we have two combinations, the PA-18, which is a 
Cub, and the old T-6. It is being replaced by the T—34, which is a 
new Beech aircraft. We still haye some T-—28’s in our basic training, 
but expect to gradually phase them out to where the entire basic 
course will be in jet aircraft, except for the multiengine conventionals. 

Mr. Davis. To what extent are you engaging in civilian contracts? 

General Harsouip. Nine of our schools—in fact, all of our primary 
pilot training is conducted by civilian contract schools. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have those nine schools listed somewhere? 

General Harso.p. I can give them to you, sir, if you wish. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

General Harsotp. They are located as follows: The Graham 
School is located at Marianna, Fla.; Spence at Moultrie, Ga.; Bartow 
at Bartow, Fla.; Hondo at Hondo, Tex.; Malden at Malden, Mo.; 
Bainbridge at Bainbridge, Ga.; and Marana at Marana, Ariz.; 
Stallings at Kinston, N. C.; we are moving out of Columbus, Miss., 
down to Moore Field, Mission, Tex. In fact, that move has just been 
completed. 

Mr. Davis. That is out of Columbus, Miss.? 

General HarBo.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What will be the new mission at Columbus, Miss. 

, General CALLAHAN. We are going to put in a strategic fighter wing 
there. 

General HarBoip. The Strategic Air Command is going in there. 

Mr. Davis. All of what you call your primary training is done 
under civilian contract? 

General HarBoxp. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Davis. The next step which you have is what you call basic 
pilot training and that is all handled by the Air Force; is that correct? 
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General Harsotp. That is right. We have other training beyond 
that, which is also handled by the Air Force, and which is the combat 
training. 

Mr. Davis. Do you include somewhere in the presentation you 
average load in each of. those categories? 

General Harpotp. The average load at a primary school is pro. 
gramed for approximately 500. It varies, programwise, between 50s 
and 511. 

Mr. Davis. How long is that course? 

General Harsoutp. The course is 130 hours flying time, with 
academic training of 240 hours and officer military training of 15( 
hours. The calendar time in primary is 6 months. 

Mr. Davis. What are your figures on the basic training program? 

General Harpo tp. In single-engine there is 120 hours flying time: 
the academic time is 200 hours; officer training is 150 hours. Miulti- 
engine conventional has 110 hours flying time; 200 hours academic: 
150 hours officer training time. Each covers a period of 5 months, 

Mr. Davis. Is that done on a civilian contract? 

General Harsoup. No, sir. The Air Force conducts all basic 
flying training. Primary training is conducted by civilian contract. 

Mr. Davis. That is a carryover from your World War II exper- 
ence? 

General Harpoup. It was reinitiated, sir, with Korea. When the 
pilot training program was expanded, we reinitiated the contract 
training. 

Initially, as Mr. Scrivner knows, we had one military school in 
the primary business as a check against the primary training, as well 
as to train our supervisors and check pilots. We maintain check 
pilots at all civilian schools, but the program progressed to a state 
where we could discontinue our own primary training. 

We accomplish training now of the officer personnel who serve as 
check pilots in our instructors’ schools. 

Mr. Davis. It appears to be something rather unique. 

Are there any other instances which you can think of where your 
entire training operation is handled through or under a civilian 
contract? 

General Harpo.p. No, sir; I do not know of any. We have a lot of 
factory training, which is contract training—a lot of our factory 
training in technical fields—but that is where we do not have either the 
equipment or the instructions with which to conduct the training. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, will you suffer an interruption off the 
record? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CaLLaHAn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS AND THEIR CAUSES 


General Harbold, you have just quoted off the record a figure i 
regard to airplane accidents. In our testimony we have had col- 
siderable references to accidents as to whether they were produced 
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by pilot error or by maintenance or materiel error, or other defects. 
Why do you not give us that figure? 

General HarsBoup. The flying accident rate within the Air Training 
Command has gone from a 40.3 average in fiscal year 1953 to 19.9 
thus far in fiscal 1955. That is based upon 100,000 flying hours. 

Mr. Manon. You would have to put that information in, or else it 
would not be meaningful. I think you should put this information at 
the point where General Callahan was going to insert this other data, 
to which we referred yesterday, where we had the major discussion 
of this particular issue. 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; we could include information which 
would be a little more extensive even than that which we discussed 
yesterday insofar as the breakdown of causes of these accidents. 

* As you will recall, yesterday we mentioned just those which had as 
cause factors maintenance and materiel failures. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

General CALLAHAN. I do think that it is important that the rates 
which General Harbold mentioned be identified as including both 
major and minor accidents per 100,000 hours of flying time, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Major accidents by primary cause factors 
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27 


! Base operations, instructor, group, squadron, and flight leaders, GCA and WX personnel. 

The increase in percentage of the undetermined cause factor affects the percent- 
age but does not alter the trends indicated when relating percentage breakdown 
for calendar years 1954 to 1951. 

(Additional information on this subject may be found on pp. 985 
and 1059.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed, Mr. Davis. 


CONTRACTS WITH CIVILIAN SCHOOLS FOR PRIMARY TRAINING 


Mr. Davis. General Harbold, we were discussing your contract 
schools. 

General Harpo.p. Yes, sir, Mr. Davis. On the matter of contract 
schools, we in the Air Force feel that they have been highly satisfactory 
and we have instituted in the contract agreement a bonus feature 
which rewards the better operators. An operator is judged upon the 


59565—55——-73 
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number of flying hours which he performs; he is judged upon the 
attrition rate within his own training area—in other words, the 
percentage of attrition in basic training as related to a particular 
school; he is judged on the cost of his operation; and he is judged upon 
the quality of his students, as they progress. There is a bonus feature 
in the contract agreement which rewards the best overall performance. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, you have tried both. You have tried 
the primary training directly, as an Air Force operation, and you have 
tried it on this civilian contract proposition, and you have concluded 
that the latter is so much more satisfactory that you have discontinued 
the former; is that it? 

General Harpoip. That is correct, sir; we have discontinued all 
military primary pilot training. 

Mr. Davis. As a general proposition, are these instructors which 
these contract groups provide for the most part former Air Force 
officers? 

General Harsoup. They are former flying officers. We have at 
Bartow, I believe, a number of naval reservists operating as civilian 
instructors. 

AIR UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Davis. At the Air University, your in-residence student load 
approximates 2,275; is that about right? 

In other words, if we add what you call the Command and Staff 
program to your in-residence students under what you call your tech- 
nology program, will that give you your approximate in-residence 
student load which is listed on page 4—140? 

General Harpo.tp. The average load in the in-residence technolog- 
ical courses for 1956 is around 550. The Command and Staff program 
will be only the three—the Air War College itself, of 160; the Com- 
mand and Staff School, which goes down in 1955, while we are com- 
pleting the facilities (it goes up to 1,000 next year), and the Squadron 
Officer School of 750. 

The load at the Air Force University Staff School represents a total 
of 1,910. There are other courses which bring the total up to 2,225. 
That is apart from the Air Force Institute of Technology at Wright- 
Patterson. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; and it is indicated that 550 of those are to be in- 
residence there at Maxwell, or is that correct? 

General Harsoutp. No,sir. At Wright-Patterson all of those are in- 
residence and the 550 is not included in the 2,225 load at Maxwell, 
AFB 


Mr. Davis. The Institute of Technology is not connected with the 
Air Force University; is that right? 

General Harpo.p. Yes, sir; it is part of it, but it is in a different 
location; it is at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. The Command 
and Staff courses are at Maxwell Air Force Base. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any figures which would isolate the cost 
of running the Air University as such? 

General Harspoup. They can be provided, sir, but we have no 
separate breakout. 

Mr. Davis. I wonder if at that time you would also indicate the 
number of faculty members, and administrative personnel who are 
attached to the Air University? 
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Colonel Cuark. Yes, sir. The 440 program is included in those 
costs. I assume that is what you are talking about. 

Mr. Davis. Let us see program 440. 

General HarBoup. There would be other costs. 

General Bocart. You see, there are military personnel costs, and 
things like that, which are pretty difficult to associate with it, but 
the 440 program carries the base support and the actual training 
costs, and other costs like that. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

General Bocarr. Program 470 is for medical support, which is 
attached to the Air University. 

Mr. Davis. What I am trying to get at is to obtain figures which 
would be somewhat comparable to the cost which an ordinary State 
university would be called upon to bear. 

You will have a certain number of civilian faculty members; would 
you not? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You would have to provide for their composite salaries, 
and you would have a certain number of civilian administrative 
personnel? 

General HarBotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. If you could set forth separately the number of military 
personnel in those categories, and I realize you will not have those 
costs in separate figures, but we can pretty well estimate that, it would 
be helpful. 

General Bogart. We can, I think, come up with a composite figure 
on it. 

General HarBotp. That is right, on that basis as to a comparison 
with a State university or something of that nature. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

General Harso.xp. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The programed fiscal year 1956 cost of those functions at the Air University 
which are directly related to the expense of the Air War College and the Air 
Command and Staff College and which are comparable to functions at a civilian 


university is estimated at $4,797,000. This estimate includes provision for the 
following man-years of employment: 


Man-years by type 
Description oe | saat 
Military Civilian 


Faculty 13 
Administrative 131 339 


144 752 


_ In addition to the above-mentioned direct expenses amounting to $4,797,000, 
indirect support furnished the above-mentioned colleges by Maxwell Air Force 
Base will approximate $2,600,000, for an overall total of $7,397,000. 

Indirect support costs cover the operation of the physical plant, and include 
utilities, fire and police protection, and maintenance of buildings, roads, and 
grounds. These costs cannot be related in exact amounts to the separate func- 
tions of the Air University due either to the overall scope of the support, e. g., 
fire and guard protection, or the fact that a number of separate activities make use 
of a common type of support, e. g., electricity, water, and other utilities. The 
estimate of $2,600,000 represents a pro rata share of the estimated expense of 
those organizations at the installation which furnished services to the colleges 
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in question. The cost percentage reflected above is based on the ratio of the 
assigned population (student, family, and administrative) of the Air War College 
and Air Command and Staff School to the total population of the Air Universit 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL 


Mr. Davis. I gather that this item of school travel which we have 
in here is something completely apart from this travel item which we 
had under ‘“‘ Manpower and personnel”’; is that right? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. This is for temporary duty travel of 
school personnel only. You see we carry our temporary duty travel 
in each of the operational programs, whereas the permanent change 
of station travel is carried in the military peteonttel appropriation. 

Mr. Davis. Where else might we find travel items for personnel? 

General Bogart. You will find travel in program 470; we also had 
some in program 430. 

Mr. Davis. What is program 470? 

General Bogart. Program 470 is “Medical support.’”’ There will 
be temporary duty travel in program 450, as well as in programs 
430, 440, 470, and 480. 

Mr. Giuterre. Mr. Davis, the purpose, of course, is to get as many 
of the costs as possible associated with any particular program in one 
spot. 

General Bogart. Our total travel requirements, sir, in all of these 
projects in the ‘Maintenance and operations” appropriation is 
$83,263,319 in fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, if someone were to ask the question 
as to how much you are spending for the travel of personnel in the 
Air Force, that would be the figure? 


General Bogart. For temporary duty travel; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is the temporary duty only? In other words, the 
figure of $83 million is for temporary duty only? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir, and of that $83 million, it is 
interesting to note that $43 million or almost $44 million of it is in the 
operational commands. A large part is for the Strategic Air Command 
for its overseas rotation movements. 


COMPARATIVE OVERHEAD COST PER STUDENT AT AIR ACADEMY AND 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Davis. Another comparative figure that would be interesting 
is in connection with your request here for $600,000 for the Air 
Academy. What is included in that figure? 

You are not including the salaries of any military personnel involved 
in that project; are you? 

General Bocarr. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Davis. You would include only the salaries of civilian person- 
nel and equipment, and administrative space which they would be 
using in preparation for the operations? Well, it is the temporary 
Academy at Lowry which we are talking about completely in that 
figure now; are we not? 

General Harpo.p. That is right. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What do we have in the way or civilian personnel in 
that organization right now? 
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In other words, do you have something there which would give us 
a little more idea as to what the $600,000 is tor? 

Colonel CLark. In the Air Force Academy request for fiscal year 
1956, there is $465,000 for civilian man years in project 443, and 
108 man-years 

Mr. Davis. Is that going to be a part of the $600,000 when you get 
over to project 448? 

Colonel CLARK. No, sir; this is separate. 

Mrs. McCauuum. There are 30 man-years of civilian employment 
in project 448 for the Air Force Academy in fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Davis. That will be included in that $652,000 item though; 
will it not? 

General HarBoLp. From what page did you take that? I notice 
on page 4-152, which we have not reached as yet—— 

Mr. Davis. I am trying to leave it out of the picture for the 
moment, if we can, and try to identify the $600,000 which appears 
in this project at this point. 

Colonel Ciark. I can explain that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. This figure of $600,000 on page 4-147 is nonpersonnel ; 
is that right? 

General HaRBOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STaNLEY. That is nonpersonnel costs used in supply. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is about $2,000 per student, then; is it not? 

General Bocart. Just about, I think; yes, sir. 

However, this is the interim site. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. When you speak of nonpersonnel expense, you 
mean administrative travel, supplies, and equipment? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. There, again, I am trying to get at something com- 
parative, 

What is the cost of providing similar facilities for the average 
student at the average university, for instance, at this time? 

Can we obtain that information? 

General Bogart. I think we can break out the cost for the Air 
Force Academy for 1955 and 1956. Of course, there is also the 
rehabilitation cost which was $1 million. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is $1 million. 

General Bogart. That is for Lowry Air Force Base. 

Mr. Davis. That is not involved in this appropriation at all? 

General Bogart. No, sir; not in project 443. 

Mr. Davis. Colorado College is located at Colorado Springs; is it 
not? 

General HArRBo.Lp. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Davis. Do you suppose they would have some figures or some 
information which would indicate what their overhead cost is per 
student, at a university like that? 

General BoGart. Well, yes; I would imagine so. I think we can 
get some comparative costs, sir, but I am not sure that Colorado 
College would be comparable. 

Mr. Crow. It is a pretty plush school. 

Mr. Davis. Well, let us start out with the assumption that they 
are plush. Would it be difficult to obtain some comparable figures 
of that kind; do you suppose? 
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Mr. Crow. Mr. Davis, I believe it would be extremely difficult at 
this stage. There would be involved a proration of occupancy of 
buildings even at this interim site at the present time. 

In March 1956, we will have occupancy of only 40 buildings, and 
we will have a proration of utilities as long as we are at Lowry. At 
best it would be a guess. 

I do not believe we could provide such information within a matter 
of couple of days. It would require and deserve some study. 

This $600,000 which you are looking at in project 443 does not 
reflect all the support in this budget. There is some support in 
project 448 from which the base at Lowry is operated. We could 
not isolate the individuals who were performing: services for the Air 
Academy but who are not on the Air Academy payroll as yet. 

Mr. Davis. Could you do that on the initial basis? Would it be 
easier to get something comparable from that standpoint? 

General Harspoip. Yes; we can get the operating cost there, | 
believe, but I do not suppose that would be particularly comparable 
to this interim operation which we are carrying on now at Lowry. 

Mr. Crow. In comparison of the operation of an educational 
institution in its infancy, located on a base which is carrying out 
another mission, the separation of the expenses would be almost 
arbitrary. The man on the spot could make some guess, but you 
would she have to make a lot of arbitrary decisions. 

General Bocart. I will be glad to check with the Air Academy 
people, sir, and find out if it is possible. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested follows:) 


It is estimated that the operational expenses of the Air Force Academy at the 
interim site (Lowry Air Force Base) will average $7,100 per cadet per year. This 
cost includes all operating and maintenance expenses and all civilian and military 
payrolls. It does not include pay of cadets, cadet subsistence, or capital 
expenditures. 

The comparable figure for the United States Military Academy is $5.300. The 
difference is due to flying costs, including incentive pay for approximately 50 
percent of the staff and faculty. The airmanship program at the Air Force 
Academy constitutes the equivalent of a complete educational curriculum in terms 
of classes and instructors required. The requirements of the airmanship program 
(2655 clock-hours) are approximately equal to the academic requirements (2779 
clock-hours). 

Of the $7,100 per cadet per year, about $3,550 will be chargeable to the academic 
curriculum and will cover those activities which would normally be found in a 
civilian school. Even with this adjustment, costs at civilian institutions are not 
directly comparable in that classes at the Air Force Academy will average only 
12 cadets each. This is based upon the requirement that each cadet must recite 
in every subject every day. The same principle is used at the United States 
Military Academy. In civilian colleges and universities, classes vary from 3) 
to 100 or more students. Further, the academic curriculum at the Air Force 
Academy will exceed by one-third, the number of clock-hours required for a b. 5 
degree at the average civilian educational institution. 

A regular civilian school, therefore, on the basis of academic hours and size of 
classes would run somewhat less than a quarter of the cost per student per hour. 
Civilian institutions’ figures are as follow: 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, enrollment 900; average cost per student, 
$1,000 per vear plus $120 for room. Total, $1,120. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo., enrollment 4,000; average cost per 
student, $900 per year plus $190 for room. Total, $1,090. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., enrollment 10,000; overall cost per 
student, $550 per year, (Engineering School, $740) plus $120 for room. Total, 
$670 (Engineering School, $860). 
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Subsistence costs have been eliminated from the above civilian-school figures 
as was the case with those cited for the Air Force Academy and the United States 
Military Academy. Cost of room, which is paid by the civilian student, has been 
added to the civilian-school expenses since cost of cadet housing is included in the 
service-academy figures. Further, the civilian-school figures were based on a 
g-month academie year, whereas the service-school figures include a 12-month 
calendar year. 

To perform functions at the Air Force Academy which are comparable to those 
conducted at a State university, 110 officers, 64 airmen, and 101 civilians, or a 
total of 275 persons, will be authorized as of the end of fiscal year 1955. These 
individuals will be in support of the 300 cadets who will make up the initial class 
which will enter the Academy in July 1955. Of the 110 officers, 58 will be members 
of the faculty, which ineludes the dean and his staff. Of the 101 civilians, 10 will 
be educational consultants who will be used only during the first 2 years of opera- 
tion. The balance of the officers and civilians, and the airmen will be staff and 
administrative personnel. This category includes the Superintendent, Com- 
mandant of Cadets, Librarian, Registrar, Director of Athletics, and their staffs. 

The Air Force Academy is presently in its formative stages and the above 
figures will doubtless have to be adjusted in light of actual operational experience. 
Further, there is a certain irreducible number of overhead personnel necessary 
in a school which will not increase in direct proportion to the growth of the 
student body. On the other hand, the requirements for personnel in the airman- 
ship program, particularly in the flying training phase, will inerease sharply as 
the cadets progress on to the second, third, and fourth years. The airmanship 
program will require considerably more personnel than the AFROTC program 
of a State university since the latter does not include flying training. 


DIRECT COMMISSIONING OF SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Davis. On the record. 

Somewhere in here there is reference to the few specialists, scientists, 
and a few others like that, whom you are directly commissioning. 

General Harpoup. The only direct commissions which we have 
made have been in the medical field for doctors, and dentists, and 
chaplains. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have at the present time, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. General, I believe we have under program 440 three 
more projects, project 444, project 448 and project 449. We would 
like to complete those this afternoon. There is an indication of an 
increase in the first two projects, and an increase in the last. 

Colonel Clark, proceed, and go through each of these projects with 
the idea of trying to complete these projects this afternoon. 

Colonel CLark. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert page 4-148 
of the justifications. 


(The page referred to follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 440, TRAINING SuPPORT 


Project 444. Training equipment and supplies: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $5, 445, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 5, 694, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 4, 910, 605 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the central procurement of training equipment, 
supplies, services, literature and audiovisual training aids for the Regular Air 
Force, the Air Force Reserve, and the Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
Procurement is limited to those centrally procured items which are not on author- 
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ized tables of allowances. These latter items are funded under other Air Force 
budget areas. 
The fund requirements under this budget project are summarized as follows: 


7 | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Description 


(a) Ultrasonic maps. - - : $248, 594 | $432, 000 $301, 000 
(6) Modification of mobile tr: aining units-_..-- ’ aaa 2, 228, 060 2, 845, 000 3, 601, 000 
(¢) Training film production. ___-- baaegend 529, 778 998, 500 1, 000, 00 
(d) Training film reprints 230, 131 300, 000 300, 000 
(e) Continental Air Command training equipment ‘and liter- 

ature__. 237, 747 6, 000 82, 000 
(f) Air university training equipme nt and supplies__.- 62, 535 | 103, 000 103, 000 
(g) First destination transportation eer Ww 65, 700 | 60, 000 58, 000 
(h) Modification of OQ-19 target planes__- 115, 229 1, 500 0 
(i) Tow reels for targets. 0 299, 000 0 
(j) Air Training C ommand training equipme nt and supplies 1, 213, 140 649, 000 0 


Total obligations_.- : 3 4, 930, 914 5, 694, 000 5, 445, 000 
Less reimbursements. - .-_- eTeieiad : 20, 309 | 0 0 


Se EI co, detincnasnanabawenn ia tae 4, 910, 605 | 5, 694, 000 5, 445, 000 


Mr. Deane. You may proceed, Colonel Clark. 

Colonel CLark. Project 444 is “Training equipment and supplies.” 

In this project we provide funds for central procurement. It is 
solely for central procurement, for items such as training equipment, 
supplies, services, literature, audiovisual training aids for the Regular 
Air Force, the Air Force Reserve and the ROTC program. 

On page 4-148 is a breakdown and a summary of the fund require- 
ments totaling $5.4 million. That is a reduction of some $249,000 
from fiscal year 1955. 

ULTRASONIC MAPS 


The first item is the maps for the ultrasonic trainers. These maps 
are constructed of a special type plastic and other materials capable 
of reporting various electronics impulses, which provide the necessary 
ground control effect for the operation of our supersonic trainers. 

We are going to buy some 140 maps in fiscal year 1956, for a total 
requirement of $301,000. That is a reduction of $131,000 from fiscal 
year 1955. 

MODIFICATION OF MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


The next major item is the modification of mobile training units, 
requiring some $3.6 million in fiscal year 1956. 

These trainers are used throughout the Air Force, and are procured 
from budget program 250. The mobile training unit is delivered to 
the field, and after a period of time modifications are required to keep 
the mobile training unit similar to the related aircraft. On page 
4-150, we show a breakdown of the mobile training units which we 
propose to modify in fiscal year 1956, totaling $3.6 million. 


TRAINING FILM PRODUCTION 


” 


Under ‘Training film production,” we are programing the produc- 
tion of 35 training films, with an average cost of $28,500, for a total 
fund requirement of $1 million in fiscal vear 1956. This is a very 
stable program, requiring only $1,500 more than fiscal 1955. 
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TRAINING FILM REPRINTS 


Under “Training film reprints,” we will require 7,500 film reprints 
at a cost of $40 each, for a total fund requirement of $300,000. 


CONTINENTAL AIR COMMAND TRAINING EQUIPMENT AND LITERATURE 


On page 4-151, in the activities of the 30 new Air Reserve centers, 
under the Continental Air Command, we require the purchase of 
training equipment and literature for the equipping of these 30 centers, 
at a total cost of $82,000, for a little over $2,700 per location. 

Mr. Deane. You increase from $6,000 to $82,000 in that program? 

Colonel Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Would you give us a few extra words as to why you 
have that increase? 

Colonel CLARK. Yes, sir. 

Sir, in taking stock of the equipment that we have purchased in 
prior years, and fiscal year 1954, and taking into consideration some 
of the equipment which we had available from the ROTC program 
and other sources within the Air Force, we were able to get along with 
a very conservative program in fiscal year 1955. 

In fiscal year 1956 the biggest item some $75,000 provides voltage 
regulator panels for use with instructor consoles, frequency meter 
demonstration panels and electrical circuit panel, etc., at $75,000. 

In the area of textbooks, we are buying around $7,000 worth. 


AIR UNIVERSITY TRAINING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Under the Air University we are planning, in support of the new 
generalized Air Force ROTC curriculum, to buy three-dimensional 
stereo-projectors. The teaching of global geography, navigation, 
weather and aerodynamics requires this equipment, and in order to 
equip the 188 Air Force ROTC establishments with this equipment, we 
require $103,000. There is a breakout of that particular program on 
page 4-151 of the justifications. 


FIRST DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 


Then, in the last item in project 444, we have ‘First destination 
transportation,” which is computed on the basis of 1.5 percent of the 
cost of the ynpenent being shipped, requiring $58,000 for project 444. 


That concludes project 444, sir. 


Bask MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Drang. We now come to project 448, ‘Base maintenance and 
operations,’ and at this point in the record we shall insert pages 
4-152, 4-163 and 4—164 of the justifications. 

The pages referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS— PROGRAM 440, TRAINING SUPPORT 


Project 448. Base maintenance and operations: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956____________- $176, 854, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_ _ __ cneasce SOL ee, ae 
Actual obligations, fiscal vear 1954 Le itso «FSR See sre 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the maintenance and operation of facilities jin 
support of those training programs of the United States Air Force which are 
concerned with the training of individuals rather than organizations. The 
various training programs involved, and associated fund requirements, are 
summarized in the following table: 





| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Activity 1954, | 1955, 1956, 
actual | estimate estimate 


(a) Basic military training “ | $12,016,742 | $13,859,000 | $13, 207, 000 
(6) Technical training... .............-- 34, 917, 404 38,501,000 | 36, 284, 000 
(c) Flying training. ----- 252 99, 520, 504 105, 982, 732 | 101,877,000 
(1) Governm ent-operated UN i ee (66, 254,910)| (73,311,732); (67,072,000 
(2) Contractor-operated schools ___.-_- nhist adwiedene| Se (32: 671, 000) (34, 805, 000) 
(d) Personnel procurement | 1, 819, 429 | 1, 768, 400 1, 559, 000 
(e) Professional training __ - ; 4, 656, 532 | 5, 211, 400 | 5, 122, 000 
(f) Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities. .._- 699, 195 | 779, 000 | 663, 000 
(g) U.S. Air Force Civil Air Patrol liaison offices 450, 318 | 586, 200 585, 000 
(h) Air Force Reserve program intends nathes 17,053,845 | 24,548, 700 25, 588, 000 
(1) Flying and support training units.__...-_...-_-- | (12, 525,930)} (16,292,600); (19, 931, 000 
(2) Air Reserve centers (1, 692, 272) (2, 921, 100) (2, 685, 000) 
(3) Records repository ; j (2, 835, 643)| (5, 335,000)} (2, 972, 000) 
(i) Air Foree Academy- re . 0 | 516, 000 | 652, 000 





Total obligations..................-- esis cl. ih eee} 191, 752, 432 | 185, 537, 000 


SUMMARY OF PROJECT REQUIREMENTS 


The total fund requirement is subdivided into 16 categories of expense, which 
are expressed on a comparative basis with prior years, as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Description 1954, 1955, 1956, 
actual estimate estimate 


. Pay of civilian personnel , 917, $110, 472, 532 | $106, 042, 000 
Civilian man-years of employment (25, 878) (27, 542) (25, 897) 

Local purchase of supplies, material and equipment-. 20, 389, 600 17, 156, 000 
Contractor-operated primary flying training schools 32, 671, 000 34, 805, 000 
. Contractual maintenance of equipment 993, 920, 000 
. Leased real property rentals , 197, 1, 210, 000 
. Electrical accounting machine rental 892, 000 1, 130, 000 
. Purchased utilities , 692, 6, 867, 000 
. Contractor technicians _ ‘ 
. Real property maintenance by contract 
. Commercial communications 
. Commercial transportation of things 

Laundry and dry cleanin 
. Federal Insurance Contribution Act 
. Off-duty education program 
. Estimate of travel requirements 
. Other nonpersonnel expenses 1, 154, 000 


Total obligations , 133, 191, 752,432 | 185, 537, 000 
Less reimbursements 13, 767, 594 10, 305, 000 8, 683, 000 


Total direct obligations 157, 366,375 | 181,447,432 | 176,854, 000 





Mr. Deane. Colonel Clark, you may proceed with your presentation 
on project 448. 

Colonel Cuark. Project 448 provides for the maintenance and 
operation of facilities in support of our training programs. It requires 
$176,854,000 in fiscal year 1956, which is a decrease of $4.6 million 
from fiscal year 1955 requirements. 

About 57 percent of this project is for the pay of 25,897 civilian 
personnel man-years. That is personnel utilized in the maintenance 
of base facilities, and includes such crafts as carpenters, plumbers, 
electricians, heating specialists, sheet-metal workers, and other 
maintenance people. 
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In addition, it includes the civilian employees who are used for 
administrative duties, such as stenographers, clerks, accountants, and 
so forth. 

We also employ civilians at the various schools in automotive- 
maintenance, and aircraft-maintenance shops. 

In addition to civilian personnel, there are such major items as 
local purchase of fuel for heating on the base, lumber, paint, nails, and 
so forth, which are purchased locally in project 448. 

This project provides for our utilities, electricity, laundry and dry 
cleaning, and for travel. 

The largest single item in project 448 is for our civilian primary 
contract schools. 

On page 152 is a spread of the entire 448 project by type of training. 
I am prepared to discuss each one briefly. 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING 


The first is basic military training, which requires $13.2 million in 
fiscal year 1956, or a reduction of some $600,000 from the fiscal year 
1955 program. 

The bulk of this requirement is for civilian personnel. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


In technical training to support the 7 technical training stations, we 
require $36.3 million in fiscal year 1956, a reduction of $2.2 million 
from the fiscal year 1955 requirement. 


FLYING TRAINING 


In the flying training stations, we require $101,877,000, as shown on 
page 154 in fiscal year 1956, or a reduction of $4.1 million from the 
fiscal 1955 requirement. 

These flying training stations are broken down into two broad 
categories. The first, found on pages 154 and 155, is for the Govern- 
ment-operated stations, for which $67 million is required in fiscal 
year 1956, or a reduction of around $6 million from the fiscal year 1955 
program. 

The bulk of this requirement, $47.7 million, is required for the pay 
of personnel. 

The second category under flying training is civilian contractor 
operated primary schools for which the request is $34.8 million. 


PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 


_ The next item is personnel procurement, which will require $1.6 mil- 
lion to support our recruiting organization, as we have discussed 
previously. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


On page 157 is the professional training program where we have 
requested $5.1 million for professional training, or a reduction of 
about $100,000 from the fiscal year 1955. 
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AIR FORCE ROTC 


The Air Force ROTC program will require $663,000, or a reduction 
of $116,000 from fiscal year 1955. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL LIAISON OFFICES 


The Civil Air Patrol program, found on page 158, will require 
$585,000 to support our liaison offices which render assistance to the 
Civil Air Patrol in the training of cadets at 61 locations throughout 
the United States. 

AIR FORCE RESERVE PROGRAM 


The next program is the Air Force Reserve program. We require 
$25.6 million in support of the Air Force Reserve program. That is an 
increase of about $1 million, principally for the increase in flying hours 
in the Reserve flying units. 


JOINT USE OF FACILITIES BY AIR FORCE AND NAVY 


Mr. Deane. Are there any reimbursable funds in this particular Air 
Force Reserve program? 

Colonel CLark. There are no reimbursable funds; no, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Are you using any Navy facilities? 

Colonel CLark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. None of these funds will be paid to the Navy? 

Colonel Cuark. I believe the budget representatives have a break- 
out on that, but I can enter for the record the amount of money that 
we will provide the Navy for the four installations where we are 
located. 

Mr. Deane. Would that be reimbursable? 

Colonel CLtark. Reimbursable to the Navy; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I thought you said at the beginning that there were 
no reimbursable funds included here. 

Colonel CLtark. I misunderstood you, sir. 

It was my error. 

Mr. Deane. Something has come up in a previous hearing, General 
Bogart, in regard to these funds, and I wonder if our clerk could open 
up this discussion a little fuller, here? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

On the record, General Bogart, do you have an explanation of that? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. I have some detailed figures here in the 
matter of reimbursements to the Navy in 1953, 1954, “and 1955. 

However, I would like to provide for the record, if I may, a state- 
ment with regard to this item for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Deane. I think Mr. Wigglesworth would be interested in this 
activity, and I wonder if, perhaps, you would like to check fully on it 
in order to be sure that the record is entirely accurate? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

We have initiated an investigation into the joint use of facilities by Air Force 
and Navy activities. This investigation will extend beyond the specific question 
raised which applies only to certain Navy facilities occupied by Air Force Reserve 
activities. Preliminarv investigation discloses that there are a great many 
instances in which Air Force, Air Force Reserve, or Air National Guard activities 
are tenanted on Navy installations and also, that there are a large number of Air 
Force installations on which Navy activities are tenanted. 
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Negotiations have been underway to work out between the Navy and the Air 
Force an agreement similar to that which exists between the Army and the Air 
Foree for joint use of facilities. We have not as yet been able to arrive at an 
arrangement satisfactory to both Departments, but our efforts to do so will con- 
tinue. 

With respect to the specific instance cited by the Navy; namely, tenancy by 

Air Force Reserve units on Navv installations, the Air Force fiscal year 1956 
program provides for 20 tenancies of this nature. Of this number, only three 
facilities will be utilized bv Reserve fiving training organizations. Our program 
reflects that the cost to the Air Force annually at these 20 locations will be 
$2,693,000, of which approximately $214,000 will be advanced to the Navy and 
$2,479,000 will be obligated by the Air Force for direct expenses and expenses 
peculiar to the activity. 
' During the 4th quarter of fiscal year 1955, the 2472d Air Force Reserve flying 
training center, Which is tenanted on Olathe Naval Air Station, Kans., is sched- 
uled to move to Grandview Air Force Base. The Reserve unit is not being 
inactivated and, therefore, there is no reason to anticipate a reduction in Air 
Force obligations due to vacating the Navy facility. 


Mr. Deane. Let us proceed to the next item, Colonel Clark. 
Colonel CLark. Yes, sir. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


The next major item is the Air Force Academy, listed on page 163, 
where we are requesting funds in the amount of $652,000 in support of 
the Air Force Academy to the extent of 30 man-years of civilian 
personnel, and some $542,000 for nonpersonnel expenses. 

That is the total of project 448. 


MAJOR REPAIR AND REHABILITATION 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 440, TRAINING SUPPORT 


Project 449: Major repair and rehabilitation: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $6, 970, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 3, 305, 914 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 6, 053, 776 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimated provides for contractual accomplishment of nonrecurring type 
work projects which are required to restore deteriorated real property facilities to 
a usable and safe condition; for emergency repairs to damaged facilities; and for 
the alteration and modification of existing facilities incident to the successful 
conduct of the Air Force training programs, Regular and Reserve. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Work contemplated under this budget project will provide protection for valu- 
able equipment and Government property, classroom and academic space, and 
dining and living quarters for training personnel, when such are an integral part 
of buildings or areas used in the training support program. These requirements 
have developed because structures, runways and utilities systems, under continu- 
ous daily use, have reached, or are approaching, the maximum life for which they 
were designed. In many cases, runways have developed cracks and surface 
failures, underground utilities have corroded, roofs have deteriorated and lighting, 
heating, water and sewage systems have begun to malfunction. As these and 
other defects materialize, they must be rectified to avoid further costly deteriora- 
tion. The magnitude and scope of the work involved is beyond day-to-day 
maintenance and minor repair, such as that provided for under the ‘‘Base mainte- 
nance and operations’? budget project. 

The funds requested are based upon project estimates submitted by each instal- 
lation. Project justifications were carefully screened and adjusted at each 
echelon of command with final review and approval accomplished by Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. The emergency repair requirements provided 
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for herein will cover restoration of facilities damaged by fire, flood, storm, or othe 
acts of nature. 


Fiscal year 1956 requirements in support of the training support program ap : 


summarized by classification of facilities involved, as follows: 


Technical facilities (includes classrooms, laboratories, hangars, shops, 


ST Se ote bn eked diese Ae ooo cease ok Misa ko Oe oman $1, 670, 8H 
Troop facilities 


Pavements (runways, taxiways, roads, storage areas, etc.)___.___-- 

Utility systems (gas, water, sewerage, and electricity) 

Emergency repairs (repair and restoration of damages resulting from 
fire, storm, flood, and other acts of nature) 


Mr. Deane. We shall now proceed to consideration of project 449 
“Major repair and rehabilitation.”’ 
Colonel Clark, will you please proceed? 


Colonel Ciark. In project 449, we are requesting $6.9 million in 
fiscal year 1956 for major repair and rehabilitation in support of ow} 


training installations. 

Mr. Dang. This is an increase of over $3.5 million; is it not? 

Colonel CLark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You only have two pages of justifications on this 
project; is that right? 

Colonel Cuiark. Yes, sir. 

On page 167 is a grouping of the $6.9 million in terms of technical 
facilities, troop facilities, pavements, utility systems, and emergency 
repairs, and I have a representative here from the Assistant Chief o! 
Staff, Installations, who is prepared to discuss these matters in any 
detail which the chairman desires. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Deane. I think we should have a full explanation of the $3. 
million increase. 

Major Pacu. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Cuarx. I would like to refer the question to Major Pach, 
who handles this program in Headquarters, Air Force. The questio 
is an explanation of the increase in fiscal 1956 over fiscal 1955. 

Major Pacn. Sir, the increase is based upon the overall requirement: 
submitted by the commands in this area. 

Mr. Deane. Is that the only explanation? 

General Harsoup. What particular areas were affected, or wer 
they across the board? 

Major Pacu. They are all the way aéross the board. 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, can you make a contribution here? 


Lh eae A, 


M 


eid cami 


fe IR eae a aR 


General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, the requirements for the 4Xi) 
projects are submitted in detail from each of the bases through the 
major command headquarters, and consist of detailed requirements fo” 


repair and rehabilitation projects to individual buildings and facilities 


repairs to pavements, repairs to utility systems, and so forth. Therf 
is a factor requirement for emergency repairs in each case. Those ari 


screened by boards at the major command level, and are rescreenel—y 


at the headquarters, and the resultant program and the amount 0 


funds which is allowed for submission in the budget estimate is base fF” 


on these detailed project lists. 


Now, the programs which we present actually consist of require Hi 


ments which we know at the present time. 
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We have learned from experience that the requirements which 
exist at the various bases at the time the estimate is prepared 
usually in June or July of the previous year; in this case June or July 
of 1954—will not reflect the actual requirements when the fiscal year 
financial plans are submitted. The financial plans come in during 
May of this year, and subsequently they are revised at quarterly 
intervals. Now, the program having been reviewed by the major 
commands, and by the headquarters, represents our best estimate of 
requirements on a current basis. A substantial portion of this pro- 
gram in every case, and that applies to all of the 4X9 projects, must 
be considered fluid since minor operational requirements are generated 
almost daily. 

In view of the constantly changing situation, we have to regard 
this estimate as a flexible one, in order that projects no longer required 
may be deleted, and that current projects may be executed, to meet 
the operational requirement which cannot wait for budgeting in a 
subsequent fiscal year. 

This is the project area which takes care of modifications of build- 
ings in order to accommodate changing assignments, changing per- 
sonnel loads, and the like. It takes care of the larger repairs to utility 
systems, and things of that nature. It also, of course, takes care of 
the emergency requirements, which are relatively small. There is 
behind each of these estimates a series of detailed item submissions 
on cards. 

LOCATIONS OF LARGER PROJECTS 


Mr. Deane. Referring to page 167, it seems that the largest item 
involves utility systems. 

Would you pinpoint the bases or the areas where the larger amounts 
and where the most of this fund will be expended? 

Gereral Bogart. Do you have the project items, Major Pach? 

Mr. Deane. Take out those of over a quarter of a million dollars 
and tell us where they are located. 

Major Pacu. None of them run that high, sir. I have one at Gary, 
to repair the runway for $105,000. 

Mr. Deane. That is for a utility system? 

Major Pacu. No, sir. At Sampson Air Force Base, we have an 
item for repair of interior electrical facilities in the amount of 
$52,900; we have an item in the amount of $29,000 for Luke Air 
Force Base; for the repair of the conduit-return line at Scott Air Force 
Base, in the amount of $27,000; the repair to warm-air equipment at 
Luke Air Force Base in the amount of $31,000; replacement of hot- 
; water heaters at Williams Air Force Base in the amount of $17,000; 
repairing and replacing evaporative coolers at Mather; at Gary Air 
Force Base, renovation of sewer mains, and raising of manholes, in 
the amount of $19,000. 

There are many of these, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Are any of the overseas bases involved? 

Colonel Ciarx. Not in this project. 

_ Mr. Deane. There is no provision for major repair or rehabilitation 
in this project 449 overseas? 

Colonel Crarx. No, sir. 

_ General Bogart. These are training bases, Mr. Deane, which are 
in the continental United States. 
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DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR EMERGENCY REPAIRS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, in answer to a question asked by 
Mr. Deane for a little more explanation of project 449, which is not 
presented in quite the same way as project 439 was, although we expect 
all the line items on ‘Major repair and rehabilitation” to be much 
the same, you used one phrase that intrigued me. You referred to 
the determined factor, or a factor requirement for emergency repairs, 

What is the factor requirement for emergency repairs to which 
you are referring? 

General Bocart. This is an average of experience over a period of 
about 4 years, in each of these projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, no one said anything about a 4-year average 
experience, when we were back on project 439; did they? 

General BoGcart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the factor? 

General Bocarrt. It is a 4-year factor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it a percentage factor, or what? How do you 
arrive at it? 

General BoGcarrt. It is an average of the 4 previous years’ experi- 
ence in that project. 

It is the amount of money which has been required, as an average, 
over a period of 4 years, for emergency repairs. 

Mr. Scrivner. When we go back to project 439, we find that the 
request which was made there was 9 times what it had been in 1955, 
and 2.5 times what it had been in 1954. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. The figure for emergency repairs was 
arrived at by taking the average from 1951 through 1954; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Crow. That is right. 

Colonel CLtark. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have had a whopper, then, in 1953 

Major Pacu. I have the figures here, by vears, since 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you now talking about project 439, or project 
449? 

Major Pacu. Project 439, first. There was nothing in 1951, 
nothing in 1952, $1,040,000 in 1953, and $109,500 in 1954. 

That large figure of $1 million represented hurricane damage at 
Warner-Robbins Air Force Base last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not going to have hurricane damage 
every year, we hope. 

Major Pacu. No, sir; we have averaged the previous 4 complete 
years. 

Mr. Scrivner. When will the 1953 figure drop out of the picture? 
Are you still going to carry that? 

Major Pacu. We go back and take the average of the previous 
complete 4 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. That hurricane damage is going to give you a 
pretty big factor in here for another couple of years, then; is it not? 

Major Pacn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That shows the fallacy of using any sort of a fixed- 
static factor like that. 

General Bogart. We actually consider these requirements, sir, 
Air Force-wide, and we have to average out to get a cost factor. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let us see what you have in project 449. 

Major Pacn. We have $194,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What year are you starting with? 

Major Pacn. 1951 in an amount of $194, 000; 1952, $137, 000; 1953, 
$198,000; and in 1954, $502,000. 

Mr. ScRIVNER. What happened in 1954? 

Major Pacu. I cannot pinpoint that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In response to the questions asked we found that 
in project 439 there was nothing for emergency repairs in 1951 and 
1952. I do not know how you got by without it. However, there 
was $1,040,000 in 1953 due to “hurricane damage. In 1954 that 
figure dropped down to $109,000. What did you say the actual 
amount was in 1955? 

General Bocart. So far, sir, in project 439 it is about $110,000 
in 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then when we consider project 449 and go back 
again to the previous 4 years’ experienc e, we find it was $194, 000 in 
1951: $137,000 in 1952; $198,000 in 1953; and then a jump to over 
a half million dollars in 1954. Apparently there was again some 
storm. Maybe not; Ido not know. Nobody has been able to tell us. 
There is something extraordinary, and yet you want to take that 
extraordinary year into the average to get 1 of the 4 years. 

If you follow that policy you will carry that $502,000 for the next 
3 or 4 years to get your average emergency repairs, and that is an 
exceptional year and not an ordinary year. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, in that same average we have 2 
exceptional years, where we did not have any emergency repair. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was project 439. We are talking about 
project 449 now. 

General Bogart. In project 449 we have some pretty low experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. $194,000, $137,000, and $198,000. I suppose, if 
that is the way the Air Force is going to do business, the committee 
is going to have to take a hand in this. 

General Bocart. It is about $249,000 so far in 1955, sir, for project 
449, 

Mr. Scrivner. If you had come up with a figure of $170,000 or 
$175,000 or thereabouts there might not be any question, but as the 
result of having a half million dollars in 1 vear you are jumping it up 
another $100,000. 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is correct in the calculation, but 1 am not 
admitting that it is right. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, we go through this same process every 
year. I have heard the presentation on maintenance and operation 
for training support programs for several years. I have no further 
questions. 

TECHNICAL FACILITIES WORK PROJECTS 


Mr. Davis. On page 551 of the hearings last year under this item 
you submitted a list of technical facilities work projects which would 
compare to the request of $1,671,000 which appears on page 4-167 
of the justifications for this year. Included in that list of items are 
some of these which I should like to read: 


59565—55——74 
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Luke Air Force Base: Construct base ammunition shop building. 

Reese Air Force Base: Construct base communications building; construct 
weather, modulator building. 

Sampson Air Force Base: Construction of crash fire station. 

Vance Air Force Base: Construct academic building. 

Williams Air Force Base:. Construct crash and structural fire station. 


That is terminology which sounds very similar to me to that used 
in the requests for military construction. What is the difference? 

General Bogart. Mr. Davis, those are minor construction projects 
which used to be carried in this project and which this year we are 
setting up as a separate project, project 341 in the public-works 
appropriation, to cover the minor construction requirements which 
were formerly a part of the 4X9 projects. 

Mr. Davis. That raises a question. If you had a lot of things in 
that program that you are not putting in this year, why is it that 
this request this year is almost a half million dollars higher? 

General Bogart. All of these figures, Mr. Davis, should have been 
adjusted by comparative transfer to make the figures which we show 
in these sheets comparable. We have discovered that this was not 
done. Information will be furnished which will indicate the amounts 
in each of the P 4X9 projects, representing obligations in 1954 and 
1955 comparable to dbliestions which will be incurred in project 341 
in 1956. 

Mr. Davis. I will have to check to see just what you do give for 
a comparable figure on this one. 

General Bogart. I am making up some tabulations which I will 
eee a little later which will show the comparative figures. I will 

ave to do it by projects. 

(The presentation referred to will be found on p. 1169.) 

Mr. Davis. Can we assume that you do have a listing of the items 
under ‘“Technical facilities” that will add up to $1,670,800? 

General Bogart. I would doubt very much, sir, that it would add 
up to exactly that. It would be somewhere in that vicinity. 

Bo Davis. Do you have page 551 of last year’s hearings before you 
there? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; I have. These are not all minor con- 
struction items, sir. This is a mixed listing. 

Mr. Davis. I appreciate that. Do you have something similar to 
that for this item of $1,670,800, similar to the listing you showed on 
page 551 of the hearings last year? 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Davis, I believe the representative of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Installation has a project list on which this amount 
was based. As General Bogart said, it. possibly will not add to 
exactly the number of dollars you have here. It is indicative of the 
projects submitted by the commands to demonstrate their require- 
ments as of the date that this budget estimate was compiled. It is 
subject to constant review, reexamination and substitution. At the 
beginning of fiscal year 1956 there will be another examination made 
of the projects to be financed from this individual budget project, 
which may well prove that there have been occurrences necessitating 
substitution by reason of more urgent requirements for an individual 
item of work. 

Major Pach, do you not have some of those projects here? 

Major Pacu. Yes; I do, Mr. Crow. 
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Mr. Crow. Do you have a list which would add exactly for the 

technical facilities to $1,670,800? 

Major Pacu. Yes; I have, Mr. Crow. 

General Bogart. I beg your pardon, Mr. Davis. I misunderstood. 
I thought you wanted to go back to this list. 

Mr. Davis. Let us just put that information in the record, so that 
some day I can put that list alongside of page 551 and see what the 
difference is. 

(The information is as follows:) 


List oF TECHNICAL FactLit1ES WorK PrRoJeEctTs, FiscaL YEAR 1956 
(Prosect 449) 


TECHNICAL TRAINING FACILITIES 


Amarillo Air Force Base: 
Repair failed concrete building floors, buildings 7,000 and 8,000__ $56, 600 
Provide sufficient heat to 6 hangar classrooms___-_________-__- 24, 000 
Modify 7 academic buildings to provide fire stops in attics, to 
reduce spread of fire 19, 000 
E. Warren: 
Modify building T—803 and install two, 6-kilowatt diesel engine 
power units for powerman course 43, 500 
Modify building 803 for generator course No. 47154—-P 6, 500 
Strengthen floors in warehouse building 602 8, 200 
Modification and alterations to 3 existing freight elevators in 
warehouse buildings 368, 389, and 390 22, 500 
Modify building 314 to reduce heat loss____________________-- 32, 400 
Keesler Air Force Base: 
Air-condition PP—1 scope room, hangar No. 3 7, 500 
Alter and air-condition field printing plant 24, 000 
Repair and replacement of roofing of 5 hangars 21, 000 
Alteration to wing headquarters building 2816 to increase effi- 
ciency by providing air conditioning 28, 600 
Alter academic building No. 4430 to provide facilities on the roofs 
for ground radar equipment 10, 000 
Lowry Air Force Base: 
Modify 2 cold-storage rooms for storage of frozen food 13, 300 
Rewire photo school building No. 380 to provide current to 
operate electric photoequipment 21, 300 
Scott Air Force Base: 
Modify installation shop building to install paint spray booth_- - 7, 000 
Modify heat distribution system in buildings S-34 and S-35_ 34, 900 
Modify lighting systems in 14 warehouses - -_ __--_-~-_- 13, 200 
Alter building No. 39 to provide sufficient space for f Ppa 
laboratory 900 
Sheppard Air Force Base: 
Modify and alter building 985 to Deen installation of ne 
spray booth__-------- 
Modify carpenter shop and install sawdust collection syster m~ 
Provide heat in classrooms in 5 technical training hangars - - 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING FACILITIES 


Lackland Air Force Base: 

Repair roofing and structural members of building 5110- ae 

Major repairs, modifications, and air-condition building 1000___- 

Air-condition building 1003, Finance Division office__- _. 

Modify building 5311 by the addition of air i IBEL e te JAG 
courtroom 

Modify building 1048 Finance office, including air + conditioning - 

Install evaporative condensers on existing air-conditioning sys- 
(one eS DOe. ...  .-.-..- 

Modify portion of building 2110 for electric accounting machine 
equipment, including air conditioning : 
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List oF TECHNICAL FAcILITIES Work PRoOJEcTs, Fiscat YEAR 1 


(Prosect 449)—Continued 
BASIC MILITARY TRAINING FACILITIES—continued 


Parks Air Force Base: Repair floors in 23 administrative-type build- 
ings___-_ : 
Sampson Air Force Base: 
Repair training operation buildings (basewide) _ - 
Repair 45 warehouses and supply buildings - - - 
Modify wire of base shops to eliminate fire hazard 


FLYING TRAINING FACILITIES 


Bryan Air Force Base: Modify wing headquarters building T-—7, to 
reduce heating costs and increase efficiency of personnel 
Craig Air Force Base: 
Modify 5 pilot training operations buildings to increase efficiency 
by providing air conditioning 
Air-condition building T-69 for GCA OT School 
Ellington Air Force Base: 
Air-condition radio and radar shops___.---------------------- 
Modify building 852 for atomic-energy indoctrination, including 
soundproofing and air conditioning 
Modification of base maintenance shop, building 397 
Gary Air Force Base: 
Modification of cadet operation building S-3401 to increase 
efficiency, including air conditioning 
Modify base operation building S-2606 to increase efficiency of 
operation, including air conditioning 
Goodfellow Air Force Base: 
Install air conditioning in academic classrooms, buildings 87, 88, 


Fireproof and repair paint and electrical plating shops, building 
176 
Install mechanical air conditioning in basic pilot training class- 
UIE ad es Rk ee eee ee cus re ctl Waren da advo ie oe 
Fireproof paint and dope storage building No. 10 
Greenville Air Force Base: 
Install air conditioning in flight-control center, in plotting and 
weather forecasting rooms, building T—163 
Air-condition cadet operation building T—166 
Install air conditioning building T—277, cadet operations build- 
ing 
Harlingen Air Force Base: Modification of existing air-conditioning 
system in phvsiologieal high-altitude training building S—280_- 
James Connally: 
Air-conaition training aids building 16-3 
Modify film storage \ault to eliminate fire hazard and install air- 
conditioning, building 1-5__- 
Air-conditioning of academic building 34-1 = 
Laredo Air Force Base: Repair and modification of 6 L-shaped aca- 
demic classroom buildings -_-—- 
Laughlin Air Force Base: Modify nose dock for de greasing ‘facilities. 
Mather Air Force Base: Modification and repair of 16 academic 
classrooms 
MeConnell Air Force Base: 
Replace deteriorated electrical wiring system, building No. 1_- 
Modify building No. 19 to house spray paint booth 
Nellis Air Force Base: Install monorails for building T-159 engine 
building ; 
Randolph Air Force Base: 
Modification of Chaplain’s Center building T—41A_ 
Install services for paint spray booths-- : 
Reese Air Force Base: 
Provide additional evaporative coolers for cadet classrooms in 
buildings T- 815 and T-915__- lide 


Replace unsafe heaters, hangars 60, 70, ‘and 92- 


5, 100 


, 200 


. 800 
70, 300 
, 000 


500 


50, 000 


500 
700 


, 000 
, 200 


000 


, 800 


, 000 


500 


, 000 
3, 900 


, 900 


500 


200 
§, 600 
», 100 


, 100 
, 400 


3, 000 


000 


, 000 


900 


9, 200 
, 000 
, 000 


, 300 
, 300 
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List OF TECHNICAL FACILITIES WorK PRoOJEcTs, Fiscat YEAR 1956 
(Prosect 449)—-Continued 


FLYING TRAINING FACILITIES—continued 


Tvndall Air Force Base: 
’ Construct 14 cooling towers to conserve water supply _- $10, 500 
Alterations to existing air conditioning, communication building 
203 - - swale. apes 7, 000 
Repair floors in administration and classroom buildings 15, 000 
Vance Air Force Base: 
Repair 20 mohbilization-type buildings used for warehouses and 
administration — _- - : ’ cimcae aa 45, 000 
Modify building T—298 to provide paint spray booths to meet 
safety requirements 13, 700 
Modify training aids shop building T—794, and install sawdust 
and chip collector 6, 500 
Repair flooring in 4 mobilization-type administrative buildings _- 11, 500 
Webb Air Force Base: Repair building T-—68 for warehouse base bulk 
supply 40, 000 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FACILITIES 


Maxwell Air Force Base: 
Modify building 844 and provide air conditioning for aircraft 
control and weather station_ ee ce ae 
Modify building 1029 


AIR FORCE RESERVE TRAINING FACILITIES 


Hensley Field: Interior repair of 8 administration and classroom-type 
OOUNARIMII oie ie ee oe eae arate rap <n ee 23, 000 
Memphis Municipal Airport: Reroof 3 hangars St 10, 400 

Miami International Airport: 

Replace roofing on 3 buildings____-_- ee et oes J 15, 000 
Repairs to base supply building T-—83_ __ Racca rence cae 15, 000 

Modify Butler hangar building T—138 for academic training space 
for tactial group headquarters and 2 squadrons___________~- 12, 000 

Various locations: Alteration and modification of facilities to be 
utilized by Air Reserve centers at 12 various locations_________--- 60, 000 


Total _ - 1, 670, 800 
REPORT ON 1955 PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we leave that list on page 551, Mr. Chairman, 
as a matter of interest I should like to have a little report on the list 
shown on page 551. Just tell us how many of these projects they did 
go into and how many they did not. On some of the more important 
ones, tell us why they did not do them. 

You list one item for Chanute, $199,000. I am rather curious about 
that and some others. This was the promise. Now I would like to 
see What the performance was. 

The reason I make this request is because in times past we have 
seen requests for something that we figured was urgently needed. 
Then we found that that was not done that year and would be on the 
list for the following year. Then a third year it would come up. If 
it were urgent the first time it would be more urgent the third year. 

General Bogart. Major Pach, do you have with you a project book 
which would indicate whether or not this item at Chanute was accom- 
plished last year, in 1955? 

‘Major Pacu. No, sir; we do not have that list, but we are prepared 
to get it on an individual project basis. 
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General Bogart. May we submit it for the record, Mr. Scrivner? 
Mr. Scrrvner. Surely. 
(The information is as follows:) 


The list of projects appearing in the record of the fiscal year 1955 House com- 
mittee hearings for modification and rehabilitation of technical facilities includes 
59 projects totaling $1,220,000. Of the projects listed, 32 have been accomplished 
or are in the process of accomplishment as of this point in time: 


Ccst Status 


Bryan Air Force Base: 
Prov additional air-conditionirg for link trainer buildirgs T-57 | $16,000 | Accomplished. 
and T-80. 
Provide adequate illumination in academic buildings T-176 through 9,000 | Being accomplished, 
T-180. 
Chanute Air Force Base: Repair to brickwork and foundation walls of 199, 000 Do. 
37 permanent buildings. 
Craig Air Force Base: Addition to control tower to house additional 10,000 | Accomplished. 
communication facilities. 
F. E. Warren Air Force Base: 
Provide adequate lighting and air-conditionirg in IBM room, ‘| Being accomplished. 
building 65. 
Provide loading and unloading docks for material__- . 9, | Accomplished. 
Goodfellow Air Force Base: Replace 3,000 squares of roofing, temporary 5, Do. 
buildings. 
Harlingen Air Force Base: 
Provide adequate lighting in 18 technical buildings. ss Chena et Do. 
Provide office space and latrines in base warehouse building S—468__ Being accomplished. 
Lowry Air Force Base: 
Relocate distribution pcint training area, including movement of f Do. 
buildings, ete. 
Relocate existing VHF/VF, SCR-575 facility to provide for more 5 Accomplished. 
accuracy and to decrease interference. 
Luke Air Force Base: 
Construct base ammunition shop building_._._.._....-._-...--- ¢ Being accomplished. 
Construct shed test stand Accomplished. 
Mather Air Force Base: Additions and modifications to building T-4842 Do. 
and T-4702, printing buildings, and laboratories. 
Nellis Air Force Base: Construct addition for storage to Training Aid : Do. 
Shop. 
Perrin Air Force Base: 
Construct addition 12’ x 38’ to crash fire station, building 3-5 
Provide air-conditioning system in base weather station, building 3-3. 
Reese Air Force Base: Modify building T-3021 for shop 
Sampson Air Force Base: Construction of crash fire station 
San Marcos Air Force Base: Construct 12’ x 16’ concrete vault 
Scott Air Force Base: Repair exterior siding of 3 radio school buildings. - 
Tyndall Air Force Base: Repair structural fire station building T-456-_ -- 
Vance Air Force Base: 
Modify existing heating svsteme, hangars T-129 and T-170 
Construct Academic Building 
Webb Air Force Base: Repairs to buildings T-481 and T-482 
Gunter Air Force Base: Install reroof shingles on 40 buildings 
Maxwell Air Force Base: Install reroof shingles on 40 buildings 
Dobbins Air Force Base: 
Repair doors of hangar 730 
Replace rotted window sills and siding, building 815 
Long Beach Air Force Base: 
Rehab intercommunications building T-31 
Resurface floors and platforms, building T-420 
Requirements for miscellaneous small projects, none of which exceed 
a cost of $5,000. An itemized listing of these minor projects is not 
required of the major commands in their budget submissions. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Being accomplished. 
— 


Do. 
Being accomplished. 


Accomplished. 
Do. 


B88 88 S38S5 3E8SS33 


_ 
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Do. 
Being accomplished. 
Accomplished. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Being accomplished. 


Boonr com 


755, 


The remaining 27 projects totaling $464,500 have been displaced in the program 
in favor of more urgent requirements, or because they are to be financed from 
military construction programs under revised policies. 

In this connection, although a total of $4 million was appropriated for budget 
project 449 during fiscal year 1955, only $3.3 million will be obligated. 


REHABILITATION AT HOMESTEAD AIR FORCE BASE, FLA. 


Mr. Davis. While we have the installations man here, I think this 
whole question of repair and construction gets itself very much 
intertwined. 
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For instance, last year down at Homestead in Florida—which does 
not happen to be under “Training support,” but comes under the 
same general problem—there was a big controversy as to whether 
they ought to go ahead and spend any money for construction or not. 
There had been no money appropriated for construction at Home- 
stead Air Force Base because of the difficulty over some land acquisi- 
tion, that you will recall. We went down there just about a year ago 
now and they were just as busy as could be pouring, I think, some- 
where in the neighborhood of $1 million in there. That was 
rehabilitation. 

Obviously, if we did not go ahead with construction the rehabilita- 
tion would be a completely useless procedure. But for several months 
they had been going on with a program of that kind. 

Where in the Air Force do you coordinate the construction and the 
rehabilitation, and who decides when it is proper to take construction 
money and when it is proper to take rehabilitation money on what is 
a joint project, as that was? 

Major Pacu. I believe Homestead was actually a rehabilitation 
project which was requested by the major command. 

Sir, that was a crash program that was finally authorized by the 
Headquarters at the insistence of the major command; that the 
facilities there were required in a very short order. However, there 
will be no construction in this program we are presenting this year. 

Mr. Davis. They certainly were not going to be required if this 
committee had said, ‘‘No,’’ to the construction money for Homestead 
Air Force Base, were they? ‘There was no purpose at all for that 
rehabilitation at the Homestead site unless the money was going to 
be appropriated for the building of a SAC base there. 

This committee was trying to work the thing out and had held 
up the appropriation of a dime because of a controversy over some 
land acquisition down there. I do not know how in the world any- 
body ever decided it was a crash program to go ahead with rehabili- 
tation under those circumstances. 

Major Pacu. I will be glad to find out and bring the information 
back to you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Will you get us an official report on that? 

Major Pacu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. As to how they decided that was a crash program for 
rehabilitation when the construction funds were still very much 
pending. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Approval for rehabilitation of certain existing facilities st Homestead Air Force 
Base was granted by this headquarters on February 11, 1953. Early in the fiscal 
year, fiscal year 1954 funds were made available to the Corps of Engineers to 
accomplish the rehabilitation. The following public laws authorized and appro- 
priated funds for the new construction requirements to establish the programed 
mission of this base: 

(1) Section 301, Public Law 534, 82d Congress, dated July 15, 1952, authorizing 
the Air Force to establish and develop this base and related facilities. 

(2) Chapter IX, Public Law 547, 82d Congress, dated July 15, 1952, appropri- 
ating funds for this base in the military construction program. 

Only after the establishment of public laws cited above was the rehabilitation 
approved, based upon the assumption that any additional facilities and land re- 
quired for the established mission of this base would be provided for in future 


legislative action. At no time during the period that survey of requirements for 
additional facilities and land was in process was there any question that the cost 
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of real estate for base expansion would cause abandonment or relocation of the 
mission planned for the installation. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, Installations, Headquarters, USAF, is charged 
with the responsibility of coordinating all real-estate activities of the Air Force, 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have. 

Mr. Deane. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock in the 
morning. Thank you very much. 


WepNEsDAY, Marcu 23, 1955. 
OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


WITNESSES 


COL. V. M. MILES, OPERATIONAL PLANS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF OPERATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 
LT. COL. GUY COOKE, JR., OPERATIONAL PLANS DIVISION, DIREC. 
TORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, 
USAF 

MAJ. GEN. D. N. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

HUGH O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

COL. D. F. LEHNHARD, CHIEF MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF FACILITIES SUPPORT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INSTALLATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

LT. COL. R. C. OHARA, DIRECTORATE OF FINANCE, DCS/COMP.- 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

ARTHUR LINNEHAN, BUDGET ANALYST, MAINTENANCE AND OPER- 
ATIONS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Deane. The committee will come to order, and we will resume 
our hearing. 

General Bogart, will you present the program for consideration? 

General BoGarrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to proceed with our 
presentation of the “‘ Maintenance and operations” appropriation, with 
program 450, which is ‘‘Operational support’’; that is, the support 
requirements for the operational elements of the Air Force. . 

Our principal witness in this area is Col. Vincent M. Miles, who 1s 
the Deputy Chief of the Operational Plans Division of the Directorate 
of Operations, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, Head: 
quarters, United States Air Forces. 

Colonel Miles has a prepared statement on the program. 

Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert page 4-16 
of the justifications. 

(The page referred to follows:) 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 450, OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 
Obligations by project 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Project 
No. (1) (2) 3) (4) 


Direct obligations 


Installation of fixed communications, electronics 

and technical components $3, 850, 383 $6, 199, 000 000, 
Base maintenance and operations - - ‘ ; 516, 049, 998 623, 900, 324 000, 
Major repair and rehabilitation _ __ - 40, 863, 674 44, 593, 986 000, 


Total, direct obligations_--_- ae 560, 764,055 | 674, 693, 310 000, 
Reimbursable obligations 


Installation of fixed communications, electronics 

and technical components. -_------ 0 0 
Base maintenance and operations _- 15, 222, 040 , 911, 000 
Major repair and rehabilitation _ - - - 0 0 


Total reimbursable obligations - 15, 222, 040 , 911, 000 


Total obligations___- ated 575, 986, 095 604, 310 


Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, Colonel Miles. 

Is this your first appearance, or your second, or third appearance 
before the committee? 

Colonel Mixes. This is my first appearance, sir. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, and I believe your 
associate was here yesterday and the day before. 


BACKGROUND OF COLONEL MILES 


Would you indicate briefly how long you have been connected with 
this program, and when you assumed your present duties, and also 
furnish us with a little background information for the record? 

Colonel Mites. In my present duties I have the direct responsi- 
bility for certain matters incident to the maintenance and operations 
funding activities within the Air Force, in that the operational plans 
division does immediate planning in support of the tactical missions of 
the Air Force. 

A specific example of what we mean by “operational planning” 
might be formulating a program for airbase utilization. 

Mr. Drang. Where were you previously stationed? 

Colonel Miuks. Previously I was stationed with the United States 
Air Forces in Europe, and while there, I served for a time in the head- 
quarters, and then I was commanding officer of a unit at Wheelus 
Air Force Base in Libya. 

Mr. Deane. In these posts, your assignments involved mainte- 
nance and operations; did they not? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir; to a degree. I had an operating unit; 
that is, was commander of an operating unit at Wheelus, and I would 
say that this job, in essence, does involve these factors. 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

It seems that program 450 involves projects 457, 458, and 459, and 
you can proceed with your statement, and then we will follow through 
with the justification afterwards. 

Colonel Miuxs. Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the budget program 
for discussion is 450, “Operational support.” 

This budget area is composed of project 457, ‘Installation of fixed 
communication-electronics and technical components”; project 458, 
“‘Base maintenance and operations”; and project 459, “‘ Major repair 
and rebabilitation.”” These three projects provide funds for support 
of the combat and related supporting forces assigned the Air Force 
operational missions. 

The operational missions of the Air Force are strategic air opers- 
tions, air defense operations, tactical air operations, and military 
air transport service. 

Strategic air operations are conducted by the combat units of the 
Strategic Air Command from a complex of airbases located in many 
parts of the world. 

Air defense operations are conducted by the Air Defense Command 
in the United States; and by the overseas theater commands such as 
the Far East Air Forces, the United States Air Forces in Europe, the 
Alaskan Air Command, and the Northeast Air Command. 

Tactical air operations include the direct support to ground troops 
by airlift, interdiction, close combat support, and air superiority mis- 
sions in the theaters of operation. The Tactical Air Command in the 
United States also prepares taetical air units for assignment to combat 
theaters. 

The Military Air Transport Service provides worldwide airlift sup- 
port for personnel and materiel of the Department of Defense forces. 
It also operates supporting services such as Air Weather Service, Ar 
Rescue Service, Flight Service, and Airways and Air Communication 
Service. 

The fiscal year 1956 fund request for this budget program to support 
these missions amounts to $700 million. Six million dollars of this 
total is required for the installation of fixed communication systems 
and electronic facilities. Six hundred and fifty-four million dollars 
provides for the normal recurring base maintenance and operations 
expenses of the combat and supporting forces, and $40 million is for 
major repair and rehabilitation of real property. 

At this point I should like to summarize the major forces and 
program elements that are directly affected by the funds contained 
in this budget program. 

The first, and of course the most important, are the combat and 
support flying forces themselves. At the end of fiscal year 1954, the 
Air Force had 115 wings, 16% flying support groups, and 104 flying 
support squadrons. As of December 31, 1954, the Air Force had 
120 wings, 17 groups, and 111 squadrons. By end fiscal year 195i, 
this number will have grown until the Air Force is supporting 12! 
wings, 18 groups, and 123 squadrons. Our program objectives for 
end fiscal year 1956 call for 131 wings, 21 groups, and 133 squadrons. 

The second significant element is the operational base complex 
that is required to directly support these forces. The successful 
accomplishment of the Air Force primary operational missions 1 
directly dependent upon the existence of effective support rendered 
by properly located and efficiently operated installations and facilities. 
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At the end of fiscal year 1954 the Air Force was supporting 189 
operational bases. As of December 31, 1954, the Air Force was 
supporting 190 operational bases. By end fiscal year 1955 this 
number is to increase to 203 bases and by end fiscal year 1956 to 
223 bases. 

The third element of direct impact to this budget area is the ever- 
growing air defense system which is required to insure that this 
country is afforded the maximum possible protection against the threat 
of a potential enemy. The capability to properly employ the flying 
air defense elements of the Air Force is not only dependent upon a 
proper base complex but is also dependent upon the existence of a 
well-placed and efficient aircraft control and warning system. At the 
end of fiscal year 1954, this system was composed of 179 aircraft 
control and warning facilities. As of December 31, 1954, the Air 
Force had 176 such facilities. The decreased position is a result of 
reorganization in the Far East Air Force area. The objectives for 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 are 198 and 286 facilities, 
respectively. 

The foregoing primary Air Force program elements have an impact 
on each of the projects that go to make up budget program 450. 

I would like first to proceed with: 


INSTALLATION OF FIXED COMMUNICATION-ELECTRONICS AND TECHNICAL 
COMPONENTS 


Funds in this project provide for expenses incurred in the installa- 
tion of fixed ground communications and electronic facilities in support 
of approved Air Force programs. The fiscal year 1956 estimate of 
$6 million is primarily for contractual services for nonrecurrent type 
projects which are beyond the ability of the Air Force to accomplish 
from the standpoint of personnel, equipment, and/or technical knowl- 
edge. Some examples of projects to be accomplished with these 
funds are the installation of: 

(1) Radar approach control systems. 

(2) Facilities in global communications networks. 

(3) Tactical air navigation systems, and 

(4) Aireraft control and warning stations. 

The expansion and modernization of the Air Force requires con- 
tinuous improvement of the ground-to-air communications network 
by rehabilitation, augmentation, or replacement of obsolete facilities. 
The newly developed navigational aids must be installed to provide 
the greatest possible safety during takeoffs, landings, and enroute 
flying. 

The increase in the number of Air Force bases, and aircraft 
control and warning sites, requires the installation of additional base 
telephone and cable systems, base-alert and security systems, and 
point-to-point radio-communications systems. 

All equipment, which is required for installation during fiscal year 
1956 utilizing these funds, is presently on procurement contracts and 
will be available in time for scheduled installation in structures which 
will also be available. 
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BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Since this project provides for the direct locally incurred mainte. 
nance and operations expenses of Air Force installations, as well as 
for certain readily identifiable operational support programs, I wish to 
present our requirements in terms of the following components: 

The installation program; the aeronautical chart and information 
center; the contractor tec +hnician program; special air defense pro- 
grams; rotational movements and air operations; air combat maneu- 
vers of units; engineer aviation movements. 


THE INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for this program amounts to $587.8 
million which compares with $569.6 million for fiscal year 1955, and 
$491.3 million for fiscal year 1954. 

The expenses incurred in this component are to defray the costs 
involved in the many items and services required in day-to-day opera- 
tions of airbases and supporting facilities such as: 

Recurring maintenance of buildings, grounds, airfield pavements, 
railroads, utility plants, and utility systems. 

Repair and maintenance of automotive and ground-powered 
onan. marine equipment and installed shop equipment. 

. Field maintenance of aircraft. 

. Operational control and services, including base flight operations, 
flight line service, airways and air communication service, air weather 
service, flight service, and air rescue service. 

Fire protection and aircraft crash rescue. 

Communication services, including the operation of telephone 
exchanges, telegraph, cable, teletype, telephone, and teletypewriter 
services. 

7. Supply operations, including procurement and distribution of 
fuels for space heating and cooking; and receipt, storage and issue of 
supplies, materials, and equipment. 

8. Operation of utility plants and provision of light, power, gas 
and water. 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for this center is $23 million. This 
compares with $20.9 million for fiscal year 1955 and $17.1 million for 
fiscal year 1954. 

The increasing complexity of aircraft and missiles employed in the 
tactical, strategic, and air defense weapons systems and supporting 
forces, creates an inc reasing demand for the production of charts and 
related cartographic materials. This estimate is to provide for the 
production, reproduction, procurement and distribution of charts and 
related materials to fulfill the Air Force requirement. Included here 
are all types of aeronautical charts and publications, maps, target 
materials and special cartographic and geodetic information. This 
cartographic and aeronautical data is a basic requirement for the 
conduct of every mission and must be geared to the striking capability 
of the Air Force. 

Charts which cover many regions of the world are produced for 
general planning, navigation and pilotage. A large amount of the 
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work of producing target charts and related data of strategic areas has 
been accomplished, however, as new data is received, existing graphics 
must be revised and new ones produced. For each new development 
in operational equipment or procedure, existing charts are reviewed 
for adequacy and are modified or new graphics are developed, as 
necessary. 

A critical analysis of the charting programs is made quarterly by 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Center management and higher 
commands. This is done by means of a quarterly production program 
document developed during the past year. Activities reports, in- 
cluding reports of technical developments, are also prepared and 
reviewed. . 

CONTRACT TECHNICIANS 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for these contractual services amounts 
to $29.3 million. ‘This compares with $29.3 million for fiscal year 1955 
and $15.8 million for fiscal year 1954. 

A contract technician is an employee of a commercial concern whose 
services are being provided to the Air Force under a service contract 
with the commercial concern. The technician advises and assists an 
operating activity on matters of use and support of specified complex 
equipments or systems. Because these services supplement Air 
Force skill capabilities, provision has been made for the individual 
technician to be under the supervision and direction of Air Force 
personnel. 

During recent years the Air Force has been incorporating into its 
operations many new types of complex equipment. The technical 
skills in airmen personnel are not being retained in sufficient quantity 
to provide the military skills required for the many technological 
advances in weapons and other equipment used by the Air Force. 
Therefore, the Air Force is now faced with a serious shortage of 
personnel in the skills required to operate and maintain this equip- 
ment. As an example, it takes an average of 6 years to train personnel 
to the skill level required for proper utilization of complex electronic 
equipment. We are experiencing a major turnover of personnel on 
approximately a 4-year cycle in this field. This situation and skill 
shortages in other fields have required the Air Force to continue the 
contractor technician augmentation program. 

This program is designed to assist in providing maintenance of 
complex electronic and other equipment and to provide technical 
specialists to instruct Air Force personnel in the operational units 
so that the maximum utilization of this equipment can be obtained; 

To more effectively administer and control this critical program, 
the Air Force has within the past year published new and more strin- 
gent regulations. It is expected that the new standards and criteria 
for administration of this program will result in a more efficient 
utilization of the contract technical services program in fiscal year 
1956. It is for this reason that the fiscal year 1956 estimate in this 
area shows no increase in fund requirements over fiscal year 1955. 


SPECIAL AIR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for this component is $20.2 million. 
his compares to $10 million for fiscal year 1955 and $4 million for 
fiscal year 1954. 
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Special air defense programs provide for continual improvement of 
the aircraft control and warning systems. These programs are 
accomplished by contracting with civilian firms and by reimbursable 
services provided by other governmental agencies. 

An example of a special program which is accomplished by a com- 
mercial concern is the air defense systems training program whose 
objective is to increase the overall capability of the air defense 
ground ‘crews whose duty it is to detect, identify, and direct inter- 
ception and destruction of hostile weapons. Selected crews who 
have already been given this training have increased their efficiency 
by as much as 300 percent. 

An example sof a special program provided by another govern- 
mental agency, the Federal Communications Commission, is the 
control of electromagnetic radiations program (commonly known 
as CONELRAD) which is designed to prevent the enemy from 
utilizing United States radio transmissions to advantage in the 
event of emergency. 

Particular emphasis is given to early warning systems which are 
designed to insure that warning of an impending enemy attack would 
be provided to alert other military forces, counter the enemy air threat, 
and alert civilian population so that the necessary civil-defense 
measures can be initiated. 


ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS AND STRATEGIC AIR OPERATIONS 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for this program amounts to $11.4 
million. This compares with $10.8 million for fiscal year 1955 and 
$2.3 million for fiscal year 1954. 

These operations serve the multiple purpose of supporting inter- 
national commitments; of testing operational concepts, plans and 
procedures; and providing command, air crew, and support personnel 
with valuable indoctrination in conducting sustained operations from 
forward bases. 

These deployments are not designed as maneuvers, but are fully 
trained combat-ready forces available for immediate use in case of a 
national emergency. 

The continuous deployment of elements of Tactical and Strategic 
Air Commands to various parts of the world serves to streamline 
procedures and to overcome mobility problems. This results in the 
improvement of combat readiness of the commands and _ forces 
involved. 

The funds in this estimate provide for the payment of temporary 
duty travel and allowances for participating personnel, as prescribed 
by the joint travel regulations. 

The lone increase in the fiscal year 1955 and 1956 fund require- 
ment when compared with fiscal year 1954, is due primarily to a 
change in the joint travel regulation which authorizes payment of per 
diem to airmen at overseas destinations and increases the rate of pay- 
ment to officers while in a temporary duty status. 


AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for this component amounts to $1.1 
million which compares to $0.6 million for fiscal year 1955 and $0.4 
million for fiscal year 1954. 
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This program consists of maneuvers and exercises designed to test 
and evaluate the readiness and combat capabilities of operational 
units, including the provision of tactical air support’ for ground 
troop operations, under field conditions simulating those which would 
be encountered in combat. These maneuvers and exercises usually 
involve more than 1 command and often involve more than 1 service. 
For example, in fiscal year 1956, there will be a large-scale exercise 
named Sage Brush. This exercise is a joint Air Force-Army exercise 
involving theater-type tactical air forces and numbered field armies 
in coordinated air and surface operations. It will exercise and test 
joint doctrine, command relationships, air-ground operations control 
procedures, and communications systems. ‘Training will include air 
defense, counter-air, interdiction, close air support, aerial recon- 
naissance, theater airlift, and assault operations. 

This fund request provides for commercial transportation for per- 
sonnel and equipment and for other nonpersonnel expenses. Per diem 
is paid personnel (not traveling with troops) while en route to and from 
the maneuver areas and while engaged in the advanced planning and 
critique phases. Payment is made in accordance with the provisions 
of the Jomt Travel Regulations. These costs are above those incurred 
by the commands in normal operations, and are directly attributable 
to the conduct of the maneuvers and exercises. 

Eight hundred thousand of the $1.1 million requested for fiscal year 
1956, is for the Air Force portion of exercise Sage Brush. 


ENGINEER AVIATION MOVEMENTS 


The fiscal year 1956 fund requirement for this component amounts 


to $0.6 million, which compares to $0.5 million for fiscal year 1955 and 
$0.3 million for fiscal year 1954. 

Aviation Engineer batallions are special-category Army units as- 
signed to the Air Force to provide av internal capability of constructing 
and rehabilitating airfields in time of war. It is the Air Force’s 
responsibility to see that continual training is provided these batallions 
to insure the units will be capable of performing their wartime mission. 

Much of the training program is accomplished at the Air Force 
home stations of the organizations. However, it is not possible to 
perform all categories of training required for all the trade specialties 
of the complement of the battalions in this manner. Therefore, these 
units are moved to various locations within the Western Hemisphere 
to engage in unit-training projects such as general construction, 
concrete paving, bituminous paving, earth moving, and quarry 
operations. These movements entail the transportation of unit and 
equipment to a specific location where the additional training can be 
performed. 

The funds requested in this component are for the payment of per 
diem, for transportation of personnel, and for moving the required 
unit equipment. 

The increase in the fiscal year 1956 fund requirements over fiscal 
year 1955 is attributed to the requirement for training five additional 


Dattalions which will be stationed in the United States during this 
period. 
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MAJOR REPAIRS AND REHABILITATION 


The estimate $40 million for project 459 includes funds for major 
repairs, rehabilitation, emergency repairs, and alteration of real prop- 
erty facilities. The work projects to be accomplished are of a non- 
recurring nature and are beyond the scope of routine day-to-day 
maintenance provided from project 458 funds. 

Although emphasis has been placed on major repair-type work dur- 
ing the past several years, there is a continuing need for funds to accom- 
plish additional projects of this nature. Many of the facilities being 
used are approaching, or have reached, the maximum life for which 
they were designed, and continued utilization, necessitates major 
repairs. Some of these projects involve electrical wiring that has 
deteriorated, heating systems that need overhauling, underground 
utilities that have corroded, and pavements that have developed major 
surface failures. As these and other defects develop, they must be 
corrected in order of urgency to avoid further costly deterioration. 

This estimate also provides for the rehabilitation of inactive facilities 
at active installations which are required to accommodate the expand- 
ing support functions. For the most part, these facilities require 
extraordinary repair-type work to restore them to a satisfactory usable 
condition. 

Modifications of existing facilities are necessary to accommodate 
the changes in operational characteristics of modern aircraft, and asso- 
ciated equipment, and to aid in assuming the increased workload being 
placed on facilities. 

This estimate also provides for repair and restoration incident to 
fires; and also storms and other acts of God. The amount of $1.7 
million included for this purpose is equivalent to the average annual 
obligations for this type of work for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 
and 1954. 

This request is based upon estimates prepared and justified at 
various installations utilizing current cost data, and taking into 
account existing plant facilities and their condition and capacity, 
together with program information available for each activity. A 
review has been made to insure that this estimate reflects only those 
projects which apply to the latest Air Force program and which 
conform to applicable Air Force policies. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the formal presentation. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Miles, now that we have completed your 
statement we will take up the individual projects 457, 458, and 459; 

Will you proceed to go through each of these projects and take up 
in detail the highlights of each of these projects, indicating new 
programs and the reasons for increases or some decreases that we note. 

Colonel Mites. Yes, sir. 


INSTALLATION OF FixED COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Deane. We will take up project 457 first, and we will insert 
in the record at this point certain pages of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 450, OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Project 457. Installation of fixed communications—Electronics and 
technical components: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956____----- $6, 000, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955___..------_- _. 6,199, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954____--- ; _. 3, 850, 383 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides funds for the installation, augmentation and rehabhilita- 
tion of communications and electronics facilities required for support of the 
combat forces and supporting operational units of the Air Force. The work to 
be accomplished in this project area is comprised of those nonrecurrent-type 
projects which are beyond the scope of normal day-to-day maintenance provided 
for under project 458, ‘‘Base maintenance and operations,” and which are beyond 
the capability of the Air Force to accomplish, from the standpoint of personnel, 
equipment, and/or technical knowledge. This deficiency must be compensated 
for by eontractual services to insure implementation of the worldwide ground 
communications and electronics program on a timely basis to keep in balance 
with the Air Force program. 

The expanding program requires the installation of additional ground communi- 
cations and electronics facilities. These additions will provide: (1) Rapid and 
efficient communications, both on and between bases and with operating aircraft, 
2) an enlarged system of navigational aids, and (3) a more efficient radar warning 
svstem 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


All equipment to be installed with the funds requested for fiscal year 1956 is 
either on hand or on procurement and scheduled for delivery and installation 
during fiscal year 1956. 

Communications and electronics projects for which funds are requested in 
fiscal vear 1956 are as follows: 


> 


1) Consolidated communications systems— Alaska, $3 million 

Technical facilities throughout the Alaskan area are inadequate for the opera- 
tion of the aircraft control and warning network. The plan to eliminate this 
major deficiency provides for the establishment of a consolidated communications 
system in Alaska, which includes the installation of microwave, cable and forward 
scatter facilities. It is estimated that this installation program will require 2 
vears to complete (fiscal vears 1956 and 1957) and will cost approximately 
$5,200,000. A major portion of the equipment to be installed under this program 
is being procured with fiscal year 1955 major procurement funds, while the re- 
mainder of the required equipment is to be procured with funds in the fiscal vear 
1956 major procurement budget. The balance of funds required to complete 
the installation of equipment for this project will be included in the fiscal year 
1957 budget. 


h) Atreraft control and warning radar facilities, $172,000 

\dditional aircraft control and warning radar facilities are required in certain 
oversea areas to expand the coverage of this vital system. This estimate pro- 
vides for the cost of contractual services required for the installation of major 
radar equipments, antennas, tower foundations and towers, and auxiliary power 
equipments. 


c) Ultra high frequency ground/air communications systems, $1,315,000 

_ This estimate is for the Air Force portion of the installation of UHF facilities 
in the United States. This program was initiated in the fiscal vear 1953 com- 
munications program. The cost of installing UHF equipment is equally divided 
between the Navy and the Air Force. This estimate is for the fiscal year 1956 
phase only and should complete this project. 


1) Global communications system, $1,225,000 

_ The global communications system is being installed at an increased rate during 
liscal year 1956. This estimate includes the work to be accomplished during 
seal vear 1956 of a project that was instituted in the communications program 
In fiscal year 1952. 


59565—55——-75 
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(e) Navigational aids, $137,000 

Several navigational aids systems are required for installation at Air Fore 
bases to support the operation of Air Force aircraft. Such navigational aids a 
tactical air navigation, ground control a proach, instrument landing system, an¢ 
radar approach system are included in this program. 

(f) Fire alarm, crash and airport control systems, $151,000 

These facilities are required to insure adequate communications in support o| 
airbase operations and include installation of equipment in such facilities as fir 
alarm systems, crash vehicles, security vehicles, and airport control systems 
These communications systems are required to provide efficient and effectiy: 
control of special purpose vehicles during emergencies. 

Colonel Mites. With regard to project 457 I should like to call 
attention to the last statement—lI believe it is a full sentence—in my 
presentation on page 5. The point I wanted to make is to reiterate 
that all equipment which we are speaking of is presently on procure- 
ment contracts and the structures in which this equipment is to be 
placed will be available at the same time. 

We are talking in this project area about money for installation. 

Mr. Dreann. You are referring now to the ‘Consolidated com- 
munications systems” in Alaska? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Let us take up the items (a), (0), (ce), (d), (e), and so 
forth in the order given. 

General Bocarr. Off the record, please, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Bast MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Deane. We will take up next project 458, where you show an 


increase of $30 million. er 

We will insert in the record at this point certain appropriate pages 
of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 450, OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Project 458: Base maintenance and operations: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $654, 000, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 nin n ocr es |» Oe eee 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954............_..__.....-... 516, 049, 998 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides funds for locally incurred base maintenance and opera- 
tions expenses in support of the operational and related missions of the Air Force 

The operational missions are: 

(1) Strategic air operations conducted by combat units of the Strategic Air 
Command from a complex of air bases located in many parts of the world. This 
mission provides for: (a) The maintenance of assigned units in a state of readiness 
to permit immediate operations, either unilaterally or jointly with other forces 
against the enemies of the United States, (b) the organization, training, and equip- 
ping of assigned combat, and supporting units; (c) the development, testing, and 
improvement of the organization, training, doctrines, tactics and techniques 0 
strategic bombardment, strategic reconnaissance, strategic fighter aviation, and 
specialized transport aviation; (d) the training of combat crews and units for the 
performance of strategic air operations; (e) the preparation of plans for strateg!¢ 
operations, to meet the global requirements of the Department of Defense for 
which the Department of the Air Force is responsible. 

Secondary responsibilities associated with this mission are: (a) Interdiction of 
enemy seapower through air operations; (b) antisubmarine warfare and protectio! 
of shipping; and, (c) aerial mine laying operations. 
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(2) Air Defense operations conducted by the Air Defense Command, Alaskan 
Air Command and Northeast Air Command in the Western Hemisphere and by 
other theater commands, such as the Far East Air Forces and the United States 
Air Forees in Europe. The Air Defense mission provides for: (a2) The peacetime 
deployment and training of air-defense elements; (6) the planning of all aspects 
of air defense including early warning lines and technological improvements in 
preparation for and the conduct of immediate and sustained air-defense operations 
against attacks on the United States or its allies; (¢) joint air-defense training 
exercises and maneuvers with other components of the Department of Defense 
and with the forees of other governments for mutual air defense; (d) the sustained 
operation of the defense system in the Western Hemisphere and overseas theaters 
providing for detection, identification, and control for intercept and destruction 
of air targets; and (e) planning, coordination, and use of civil agencies in the air 
defense of the United States. 

(3) Tactical air operations including air-to-air combat, interdiction missions, 
and close support of surface forces in theaters of operations. This mission includes 
the training of tactical air units for deployment to combat theaters and provides 
for: (2) Air Force cooperation in all phases of air support required by other forces; 
(b) participation in joint field exercises, maneuvers, and combat operations utiliz- 
ing tactical air forces when acting in concert with other forces; and (c) planning, 
training, and the use of tactical reconnaissance crews in photographic, mapping, 
and electronic operations essential for tactical operations on a global seale. 

(4) Military Air Transport Service provides a global air transport system to: 
(a) Airlift personnel and materiel for the Department of Defense forces; (6) furnish 
airlift for patients of the Department of Defense on oversea routes over which 
MATS operates, from ports of debarkation and between air facilities serving 
hospitals within the Zone of Interior; (c) operate a special air mission fleet to 
provide air transportation on a mission basis as directed; (d) operate an aircraft 
ferrying organization, the function of which is to ferry aircraft for the Air Force; 
(e) provide transition training of transport crews of other major air commands 
in conjunction with the training of MATS crews. In addition to the above, the 
Military Air Transport Service provides technical services such as worldwide 
communications, weather, air rescue, photographie and charting services, and 
flight-service centers within the continental United States to support Air Force 
commands and other military, governmental, and civil agencies, both foreign 
and domestic 

Responsibility for the operational missions of the Air Force has been assigned 
to the following commands: 


Strategic Air Command Northeast Air Command 

Air Defense Command Alaskan Air Command 
Tactical Air Command Caribbean Air Command 

Far East Air Forces Continental Air Command 
United States Air Forces in Europe Military Air Transport Service 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The principal program elements, related to the operational missions of the 
Air Force, supported from this estimate are summarized as follows: 


Fiscal year | Fiseal year Fiseal year 


Program elements 7 Poe , Ros , 
. 1954, actual | 1955, estimate! 1956, estimate 


Combat wings (end-year position) ____- ‘i 115 121 130 
Operational bases (end-year position) - Be ta dna 189 203 | 22% 
Aircraft comtrol and warning sites (end-year position) 179 198 286 

Rotational movements and air operations (Squadron move- 
ments) ae * ' ry - 134 196 | 286 
Air combat maneuvers (number of maneuvers) -_- : 13 9 | 6 
Engineer aviation unit movements (company movements) -___| 10 15 18 
| 


Funds provided in this estimate are for locally incurred base maintenance and 
Operations expenses required to support the operation of the combat and related 
support forces of the Air Force. 

lhe principal program elements, together with other applicable program data, 


a be incorporated in the discussion of the following major components of this 
estimate: 








Major component 


rene ion program. 
| Aeronautical Chart and Information Center....___- 
Contractor technicians. 


Special air defense programs._-_-_- aad 
Rotational movements and air operations. _- 

Air combat maneuvers. .......................- 
Engineer aviation mov ements. 


Total, obligations... _- 
Less reimbursements... 


Total, direct obligations 


SUMMARY 


Fiscal year 
1954, 
actual 


$491, 259, 411 


15, 817, 615 
4, 015, 000 
2, 319, 974 

361, 000 


310, 038 | 


531, 





516, 049, 998 


272, 038 | 
15, 222, 040 | 





Fiscal year 
1955, 
estimated 


| $569, 610, 324 | 
17, 189, 000 | 


20, 911, 000 
29, 272, 000 
10, 074, 000 
10, 883, 000 
604, 000 
457, 000 


641, 811, 324 


17, 911, 000 


623, 900, 324 


Fiscal year 
1956, 
estimated 


ee 


$587, 833, 009 
22, 975, 0M 
29, 272, Oo 
20, 187, 000 
11, 407, 00 

1, 050, 000 
578, 000 


673, 302, 009 
19, 302, 000 





654, 000, 000 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate reflects requirements for 125,227 man-years of 
civilian employment as compared to 125,008 and 112,457 man-years for fiscal years 


1955 and 1954, respectively. 


The following tabulation summarizes the obligational requirements for project 


458, “‘Base maintenance and operations” 
1954, 1955, and 1956: 


Category 


Pay of civilian personnel_- 


Local purchase of supplies, materials and equipme ee 


Contractor operated installations. - - .- 
Contractual maintenance of equipment... 
Leased real property rentals. - -- 
Electrical accounting machine rentals 
Purchased utilities _- es 
Contractor technicians... 
Real property maintenance by ‘contract 
Commercial communications 
Commercial transportation of things 
Education of dependents in foreign countries___- -- 
Laundry and dry cleaning. ; 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act_- 
Off-duty education -_--__. é 
Travel requirements 

Other nonpersonnel expe nses.. 


Total, obligations... _-- 
Less reimbursements... -..------ ‘ 


Total, Girdet GUAGE «3. <iioc'sndcduincenndgenuns 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


on a comparative basis for fiscal years 





- | $247, 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1954 


567, 

, 953, 900 
3, 435, 440 
2, 846, 350 
843, 278 

, 289, 815 
22, 359, 892 
5, 817, 
20, 567, 
, 037, 

>, 365, 

, 702, 957 
2, 443, 

, 307, 


633 
240 


702 


964 | 


615 | 


167 | 





794 | 


, 886 | 


2, 038 | 


2, 040 


5, 049, 998 | 


Estimated, 
fiscal year 
1955 


$286, 142, 068 
143, 231, 656 
3, 079, 000 

, 875, 000 

, 180, 

, 083, 

, 944, 


979 


ia, 


27, 403, 
, 942, 

, 486, 

, 362, 
2, 917, 
,» 215, 

, 310, 000 
43, 170, 000 
2, 699, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


600 


641, $11, 324 


17, 911, 


"623, 900, 


000 | 


000 | 
000 | 


000 | 


324 
| 


Estimated, 
fiscal year 
| 1956 


$309, 948, 000 
144, 184, 000 
3, 006, 000 

4, 883, 000 

8, 172, 000 

2, 091, 00 
26, 604, 00 


29, 272. 000 


2, "136, 0 
9, 181, 00 

, 655, OO 
3, 312, 0% 
2, 064, 00 

, 565, OM 
3, 841, 000 
33, 462, 000 


573, 302, 00 
, 302, 000 





654, 000, 00 


Mr. Deane. Will you state in an opening paragraph why there is 


this large increase of $30 million? 
Colonel Mites. Sir, I should like 
a specific statement in this matter. 


to call on Colonel Cooke to make 


Mr. Deane. Colonel Cooke, have you appeared before the com- 


mittee before? 
Colonel Cooke. 
Mr. DEANE. 

this justification? 
Colonel Cooke. 


Yes, sir; I have. 


Yes, sir. 


~ = 


Are you acquainted completely with the details of 
te & as 


Mr. Deane. Will you respond to the question I asked: Why 3 


there an increase of $30 million? 
Colonel Cooker. It is basically, 


cost required by the additional units 


sir, attributed to the increased 
and additional bases we are 
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going to bring aboard during fiscal year 1956. Those program ele- 
ments are outlined on page 4-174 in the justifications, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is that all? Have you gentlemen read through this 
justification before you came up here? 

Colonel Mies. Yes, sir. On page 4-175 we show the major com- 
ponent spread and the dollar increase for each one of these major 
components. 


INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I might point out that we have a 
difference in cost of our installation program, which is item A on page 
4-175. The first item there is a major increase of very close to $20 
million in that item. That is because of the fact that we are providing 
support for the operation of the operational bases in this program 450. 

You will note we go from 121 wings to 130 wings, which is indicated 
on page 4-174, and that our operational bases’ end year positions 
go from 203 to 223. 
~ That is not capable of direct evaluation because of the fact that 
these bases come in during the year. During fiscal year 1955, for 
example, when we went from 189 operational bases to 203, those bases 
came in during the year so that there were parts of those bases which 
were only operational a short time, or which will be operational only 
a short time, in fiscal year 1955. Therefore, we have additional costs 
carrying over into fiscal year 1956. 

Of course, by the same token, some of the additional 20 bases in 
fiscal year 1956 will not become operational until the last quarter. 
But that is computed on a time basis. The difference in cost of opera- 
tion of installations is computed at $20 million between fiscal year 
1955 and fiscal year 1956. That is the difference indicated here. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have a monthly calendar indicating month- 
by-month when these wings would come into operation? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; we do have a schedule. We have a con- 
version and equipping schedule on these things, and we do have an 
installation schedule on them. 

Mr. Deane. You will have to submit that for the record, I assume? 

General Boaart. Yes, sir; I think so. As a matter of fact, there is 
some question in my mind about classification on that. Can you help 
on that, General Callahan? 

General CALLAHAN. The material that has been submitted for the 
record so far simply gives the annual increment and has not broken 
it down into months and more specifically by quarters. Our program 
in general is carried by quarters. 

(Information to be submitted to the committee.) 

_ Mr. Deans. How much in dollars do you anticipate to carry over 
into 1956? 

General Boaart. We have that only by appropriation so far. We 
can give you a program break, if you wish, sir. 

What I meant to intimate here was that the total increase, this $20 
million, was not entirely attributable to the difference between the 203 
and 223 bases. Part of it is a full year’s operation of bases which were 
operated for a part of the year during fiscal year 1954, and part of the 
bases that come in in 1956 will only be operated for part of the year, 
so that we can anticipate a slight increase in fiscal year 1957 on the 
strength of that same number of bases, sir, because they will be in a 
full year operation instead of 1 quarter or 2 quarters for some of them. 
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Mr. Gartock. Mr. Deane, there is no unobligated carryover in this 
appropriation. It is an annual appropriation that lapses at the end 
of the year. 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


Mr. Deane. There is an additional request for appropriations of 
some $2 million shown in item B on page 4—175. 

Colonel Mruxs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Why is there a gradual stepup? I understood from 
your statements that the increased speed in the new construction of 
planes required revision of plans and studies, but I think you would 
need to indicate a little more thoroughly for the record—since your 
statement did not go into it in detail—why this additional $2 million 
is needed for the aeronautical chart and information center. 

Colonel Mixes. It is due to general expansion which has increased 
the number of people in the chart information center, who are engaged 
in this work. 

Mr. Deane. Where is the chart information center? 

Colonel Mites. At St. Louis, sir. 

Mr. Deanr. How many people are in the organization? 

Colonel Mites. There are programed in fiscal year 1955 approxi- 
mately 3,177 man-years. There are programed for fiscal year 1956 
3,460 man-years. 

Mr. Deane. Is any of this work put out on private contract? 

Colonel Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What is the dollar volume? 


Mr. Crow. Off the record, please, just a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Let us take up these items one by one. First is the 
installation program. If you have no further statement on that we 
will move to the next one, taking up the aeronautical chart and 
information center when we arrive at it. 


INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


Colonel Mixes. The principal factors affecting the requirements 
for base maintenance and operations funds for the installation program 
for fiscal years 1954, 1955 and 1956 are shown on pages 4-176 and 
4-177 of the justifications. 

The combat and supporting forces show a force buildup which 1s 
reflected in the summary on page 4-176. 

The operational base complex necessary to support base expansion 
is reflected in the tabulation on page 4-176. 

This tabulation shows that in fiscal year 1955 we estimate 81 ZI 
bases and 122 overseas bases for a total of 203, which goes up to 89 
ZI bases and 134 overseas bases for a total of 223 in fiscal year 1956. 


THE AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. Are you speaking now with reference to page 4-178? 
Colonel Miies. Page 4-177 now, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed. 

Colonel Mites. Page 4-178 will summarize by category of expense. 
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The items I am covering are still the principal factors affecting 
requirements. 

Mr. Deane. Will you please turn to page 4—178 and follow through, 
taking up the items there. It seems that there is a tremendous jump 
in civilian personnel, which appears on page 4-179. 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. Please begin there and analyze those items, indicating 
to the committee why there is such an increase in the civilian personnel 
for 1956 as compared to 1955. 

Colonel Mixes. This estimate provides for 121,767 man-years of 
civilian personal services for the installation program in fiscal year 
1956, as compared to 121,831 for fiscal year 1955, and 109, 987 for fiscal 
year 1954. The distribution of man-years of civilian personal services 
is the result of a comprehensive analysis of manpower requirements 
based on current Air Force manning standards, and is projected to 
meet the requirements of the installation program for fiscal year 1956. 

This category of expense includes employment of both those per- 
sonnel that are paid directly and those whose services are procured and 
paid for under labor contracts with foreign governments. The tabula- 
tion on page 4-179 provides a comparison of the man-years involved. 

Mr. Deane. Are you prepared to divide this civilian personnel into 
those paid for by labor contract and those which are civilian employees 
employed by the Government? 

Colonel Mines. Yes, sir. The comparison on those paid for directly 
is 68,851 man-years for fiscal year 1955 and 70,224 man-years for 
fiscal year 1956. 

With regard to those paid for by labor contract, the figures are 52,980 
man-years in fiscal year 1955 and 51,543 man-years in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Deane. Please reduce that to dollars. 

Colonel Mites. The contract dollar amount is $49,785,000 for 1956, 
and $50,080,000 for 1955. 

The total direct for P-450 is $260;163,000 for 1956 and $236,062,068 
for 1955. 

Mr. Deane. I do not believe you are looking at the figures in 
support of ‘‘(@) Civilian personnel,” are you? 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Deane. Proceed to justify. 

Mr. Crow. I would like to ask Mr. Arthur Linnehan of the Direc- 
torate of Budget to read the amounts of civilian personnel payroll 
requirements for direct payroll for 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Linnewan. We have a total for P—-458 in fiscal year 1955 civilian 
personnel of $286,142,068. This compares with the total of $309,948, - 
000 in the fiscal year 1956. We have a three-way break on this. 

_Mr. Crow. We are talking about the installation program portion. 
You are talking about the appropriation total. Do you not have the 
pricing on the installation program? 

Mr. Linnewan. Yes, sir, the total direct for the installations pro- 
gram is $222,465,068 for fiscal year 1955 and $244,818,000 for fiscal 
year 1956. The contract dollars for the installations program are as 
outlined by Colonel Miles, that is $50 million for fiscal year 1955 and 
$49,785,000 for fiscal year 1956. 
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Mr. Crow. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be sure there is no 
misunderstanding on this reference to personnel paid for by labor 
contract. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, we are speaking now to page 4—179 of 
the justifications, ‘Civilian personnel’’? 


LABOR CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. The table shown in the center of that page 
under two designations, “Paid for directly” and ‘‘Paid for by labor 
contract,’ refers to personnel who are controlled by authorizations 
from the Air Force. The labor contract referred to is the same labor 
contract with foreign governments to which we devoted our time a 
few daysago. Itis ; covered at appropriation level in the green sheets, 
with the various foreign governments indicated there, showing the 
total number of people under such labor contracts. 

I should like to have the committee not be confused into believing 
that we have labor contracts as such worldwide. This is only under 
certain conditions in certain countries. 

Mr. Drann. In what countries? 

Mr. Crow. If you will permit me I will find it in the green sheets. 

On page 4-33 of our green sheets, submitted with this justification, 
is a tabulation for each of the 3 years, indicating the number of man- 
years and the number of dollars in this appropriation for employment 
under labor contracts with the Governments of Japan, France, Eng- 
land, Austria, Saudi Arabia, Libya, and Germany. We can supply 
that table, if you would like. 

Mr. Deane. Would you supply that for the record, indicating the 


dollar amounts by countries? 
Mr. Crow. Yes, sir; by countries for the appropriation. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Maintenance and operations, Air Force 


| 
| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
| “195° | 1955 ° | — 1956 





Labor contracts with Government of— 
Japan: 
Man-years-_-- Sead ; | 42,115 , 043 41, 599 
Dollars. -- ao Sl lished ‘ | 36,131,061 5, 000 | 34, 999, 000 
France: ; 
Man-years___.__.- / vinous dda 3, 159 | 3,177 | 8, 104 
See a ek . a | 9, 219, 500 , 203, 500 
England: 
Man-years.. _- . ; ‘ ts y 3, 888 6, 312 6, 914 
Dollars... , see 5, 211, 781 | 9, 287, 600 | 9, 493, 600 
Austria: | | 
Man-years_. 7 : oe 193 193 | 19 
Se 2 oe, ot A Seely absah . 233, 723 | 243, 800 247, 340 
Saudi Arabia: 
Man-years.- tages ‘ ; ue 339 340 | 280 
EI Be a eee eee . 220, 000 | 221, 000 198, 000 
Libya: | : 
nen sg 2 oe 8 cee ae . woes 180 200 10 
RN 65.01 50555 45 bine deen pia tanto ints 103, 000 | 114, 000 86, 000 
Germany: | | ; 
Man-years..--- sae pt seneaonin gllsesaiai 18, 068 19, 978 19, 548 
DR SEE on cata ee baccnehetnaan aes 20, 415, 461 21, 973, 700 , 204, OO 
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Mr. Deane. Can you estimate in dollars approximately what it 
would be? 

Mr. Crow. We have the exact dollar amount in this sheet. 

Mr. Deane. Can you give it offhand? 

Mr. Crow. It is right in the green sheets, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What is the total on the green sheets? 

\Mr. Crow. Both the man-years and the dollar figures are given. 

Mr. Deanr. What is the total dollar figure? 

Mr. Crow. I beg your pardon, sir. For fiscal year 1954 it is 
$66,603,506; for fiscal year 1955 it is $78,015,600; and for fiscal year 
1956 it is $77,431,440. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed to item b., Colonel. 


LOCAL PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Mixes. ‘Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment’? comes to a total of $142,184,000. 

This category provides those funds that are required to procure 
recurring supplies, materials, and equipment locally. These items 
are required in the per formance of the base maintenance and opera- 
tions functions. 

Typical of the items that are authorized for local procurement are 
solvents, fuels for spaceheating and cooking, oil and gasoline for 
ground-powered vehicles, spare parts and accessories for electrical 
equipment, parts for commercial-type automotive vehicles, hand 
tools, commercial hardware and building materials. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed. 


CONTRACT-OPERATED INSTALLATIONS 


Colonel Mites. “Contract-operated installations’? comes to a total 
of $3,006,000. 

This estimate provides for the contractual operation of certain 
installations required in the support of Air Force missions which 
experience has indicated can be more advantageously and economi- 
cally operated by contract. These funds provide for the cost of all 
services to be furnished by the contractor, such as supplies and equip- 
ment, housing and other facilities, maintenance of property and 
facilities, servicing of aircraft, fire and security protection, and 
weather service. 

Mr. Deaner. This entire sum is on contract? 

Colonel Mixes. That is correct. 


CONTRACTUAL MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


“Contractual maintenance of equipment” comes to a total of 
34,873,000. 

This category of expense reflects estimated requirements for support 
of the base complex and provides for the contractual maintenance of 
equipment such as commercial-type vehicles, powered-ground equip- 
ment, marine equipment, typewriters and other office machines, and 
office ‘furnitur e. These contractual services are utilized to accomplish 
equipment repairs at bases where maintenance facilities are limited 
and where specialized types of maintenance are required. 
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LEASED PROPERTY RENTALS 


“Leased property rentals’ come to a total of $8,172,000. 

This estimate provides funds for the leasing of property in oversey § 
areas and in the Zone of Interior where the General Services Adminis. 
tration does not have responsibility. Leased property is required faf 
such items as bombing and gunnery ranges, covered and uncovere|— 
storage space, and for family housing overseas. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


Mr. Deane. Describe the family housing. How does this appro. 
priation affect family housing overseas? 

Colonel Mixes. This affects it in that properties which are under 
the control of the civilian populace are leased and utilized as family 
quarters in the appropriate areas. 

General Bocart. Mr. Deane, I think the point there is that family 
quarters which are leased by the Government are then handled as 
Government quarters. There is, in effect, reimbursement to the 
Government for the amounts that are put on contracts of this type, 
in that rental allowances for individuals, which are in the 500 appro- 
priation, are not paid when public quarters are occupied. 


BREAKDOWN OF LEASED PROPERTY RENTALS 


Mr. Deane. Do you have this item of “Leased property rentals” 
broken down according to the items indicated in the justification? 

General Bocartr. We do not have the breakout here, sir. We can 
provide it, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Storage space covered__- ol acheter, 2 : $380, 000 
Storage space uncovered __. ; 30, 000 
Bombing and gunnery ranges ; ota ; 160, 000 
Administrative space ___ i ; 880, 000 
Family housing units__-_-- ~~ ---- . lta de as kab bs iis lt 594, 000 
Other: 
Classified lease __- Dane ei : Sac _. 4, 000, 000 
Rental of land, Okinawa_. Se ee ; 527, 00 
Orly Field, France, operat ional facilities. ___ 136, 000 
Operational] facilities at airbases in French Zone of Germany. 478, 000 
Rental of hangars, Washington National Airport 66, 000 
Rental land for 100 gap fillers_ A ai Ae 20, 000 
Rental 75 locations for P sites__..._._____- ; a 61, 000 
tental 21 locations for M sites E otf : 153, 000 
Rental 73 locations for filter centers___- ; 387, 000 
Rental of land, municipal airports Es , y . 296, 000 
Rental of land, 3 relay stations and 3 CAP facilities __- 4, 000 


8, 172, rm 
Mr. Deane. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Deane. We will resume our hearing. 

Colonel Miles, you were testifying in regard to “Lease property 
rentals,” and had we completed that item? 

Colonel Mines. I think we had completed that item. 
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4 
General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to proceed with the 
next item. 
Mr. Deane. Proceed. 


ELECTRICAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE RENTALS 


Colonel Mites. With respect to electrical accounting-machine 
rentals, for a total of $2,066,000, there is a slight increase in this item, 
but it is a stable one, in order to support the increased program, as is, 
also, the next item “Purchased utilities.” 


PURCHASED UTILITIES 


This item is one of considerable size, but it compares favorably with 
the $24,824,000 for fiscal year 1955, and there is only a $1,640,000 
increase to support the 20-base increase. 

Mr. Deane. Do you review the rates on these items, year by year? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. The various utility rates are reviewed 
at the base and major command level. 

Mr. Deane. Is the increase reflected in electricity, gas, water, or 
sewerage? 

Colonel Mies. It is reflected in the amount of services purchased 
incident to operations. 

Mr. Deane. But not in the rates? 

Colonel Mites. Not in the rates of any individual service; no, sir. 


TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 


With regard to the other non-personnel-expense items, they are in 
consonance with our increased number of bases and forces, except it 
is interesting with respect to travel requirements to point out that by 
closer control of administrative travel, a decrease has been effected. 

Mr. Deane. Which item are you speaking to now? 

Colonel Mites. The item on page 4—183. 

Mr. Deane. What happened to items h, i, j, k,1, m, andn? Were 
you skipping over them? 

Colonel Mrues. I was skipping over them, because they were all in 
consonance with the program in the amount of these particular types 
of services, such as commercial communications, transportation of 
things, and so forth. 

Incidentally, the items of education of dependents, laundry, and dry 
cleaning, and the Federal Insurance Contribution Act, are items which 
are tied directly to support of personnel. 

That is, these items increase because we have an increased person- 
nel program and an increased number of bases or installations which 
are operated by the Air Force. 

I skipped on down to travel requirements, because there is where 
we have afforded a savings. 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


_ With regard to the aeronautical chart and information center, the 
Increase there is $2,064,000, of which $1,784,000 is for pay of civilian 
personnel, with the remainder mostly spent on contract services. 
The breakout between the direct and the contract is on page 4-184, 
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and it shows in that breakout the functions that are performed and 
the costing by direct function at the center, and by contract. 

Mr. Deane. Where is the comparable figure in the justifications 
for the previous year? _ 

Colonel Mixes. In the same chart there is the breakout for 1954. 
1955, and 1956. 

Mr. Deane. What page is that on? 

Colonel Mixes. That is on page 4-184 at the bottom of the page, 

Mr. Deane. I see. 

Colonel Mixes. That gives the figures which you were interested in, 

General Bogart. The total column Mr. Deane, is listed there, and 
those are the same totals as shown in our 4-175. 

Colonel Mites. We summarize on page 4-185 the civilian personnel 
program, and I think it has already been mentioned that this is for a 
total of 3,460 man-years. The other nonpersonnel expenses there are 
for more services and materials for this increased number of personnel 
in support of their increased program. 


CONTRACTOR TECHNICIANS 


With regard to section C on page 4-186, “Contractor technicians” 
this represents a stable program between 1955 and 1956 of $29,272,000. 
There is a considerable tightening in management practices there, and 
the Air Force has put out strict regulatory measures to set up the 
personnel structure under which these contractor technicians will be 
managed. 

SPECIAL AIR DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


Under “Special air defense programs,’ there is a total increase of 
$10,113,000, $8.2 million of which is for the distant early-warning 
line, or DEW line, which I believe has been referred to, incident to 
the air defense programs. 

The next largest item of increase within the air defense programs 1s 
the air defense engineering service, which is a contract let for the 
semiautomatic ground environment of modern defense systems. 

This environment allows the ground crews, in support of the defense 
team, to solve the problems of interception. 


ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS AND AIR OPERATIONS 


The rotational movements and air operations, the next item in 
section E on page 4-188, is a stable program. However, there is an 
increase of $524,000 which is due to tactical air rotations, which is to 
meet specific commitments. It increases rotation from 8 to 18 
squadrons, and these are tactical units. I might define what is meant 
with regard to tactical units: When I refer to tactical units, I mean 
units of the Tactical Air Command, rather than the tactical units of 
any of the other operating commands. 


AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


With regard to the air combat maneuvers, as was mentioned in my 
presentation, there is a joint Army-Air Force exercise Sagebrush, on 4 
large scale, which will cost $800,000. Excluding the cost of Sage- 
brush, the fiscal year 1956 requirement amounts to $250,000, which 
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is in effect a reduction from the $604,000 requirement for fiscal year 
1959. 
ENGINEER AVIATION MOVEMENTS 


With regard to engineer aviation movements, there is an increase 
of $121,000 to support 3 additional company-sized engineer aviation 
movements, and this is for training of these units. 

| might highlight that this training is done both at the home station, 
and away from the home station on specific jobs. This money goes 
to pay for the moving of these units away from the home station in 
aide to do these jobs, and to complete the combat-ready training of 
the units. 

In this exercise, or in these activities, they are doing the work which 
they would do, or work similar to that which they would do, in war- 
time. 

I would like to pass, now, to a discussion of project 459, ““Major 
repair and rehabilitation.” 


Masor REPAIR AND REHABILITATION 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record, Colonel Miles, we shall 
insert pages 4—192, and 4—193 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS— PROGRAM 450, OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Project 459: Major repair and rehabilitation: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $40, 000, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_._........._.-._---- 44, 593, 986 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 40, 863, 674 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds included in this estimate provide for contractual accomplishment of 
major repair, rehabilitation, and alteration of real property facilities. The work 
to be accomplished is comprised of the following type nonrecurrent projects: 
1) Rehabilitation of inactive facilities at active installations for utilization con- 
sistent with assigned missions; (2) work that is bevong the scope of normal day-to- 
day maintenance which is required at existing installations and facilities to restore 
damaged, and/or deteriorated real property to an economically usable condition; 
and (3) adaptation of existing facilities by alterations and modification when 
essential to accomplishment of the mission. The facilities to be provided from 
this estimate are in support of the Air Force combat forces and supporting 
operational units, 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Major repair and rehabilitation work consists mainly of restoring tem:porary 
structures, utility systems and pavements to a condition substantially equivalent 
to their original designed capacity or efficiency. Examplesare: Repair of runways, 
taxiways, parking ramps, utilities, including sewerage, water, lighting and heatin 1g 
Systems; aviation fuel systems; runway lighting systems; aircraft maintenance 
facilities: and storage facilities. In addition, the return to service of inactive 
facilities at active installations necessitates rehabilitation work to restore them to 
a usable condition. 

The expanding operational mission of the Air Force creates a necessitv for alter- 
ion of existing facilities at manv active installations. Typical examples of such 
‘ms inelude utilities systems, shops, storage facilities, alterations to buildings 

installation of electronic equipment, modulator buildings, storage magazines, 
n the development of this estimate, the policy has been followed of rot 

viding new facilities when it is feasible and economical to adapt existing facili- 
_New developments in aireraft and associated equipment in some instances 
‘the alteration of existing facilities. 
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This estimate also provides for repair and restoration incident to fires, floods 
storms or other acts of God. The amount included for this purpose is equivalenf 
to the average annual obligation incurred for this type of work during fiscal veanf) 
1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954. 5 

The functional distribution of programed requirements associated with opers— 
tional support installations may be summarized as follows: 


Technical facilities__-_ _- > 5 oad __.-.--. $7, 389, OOM 
(Includes hangars, shops, warehouses, training aids, opera- . 
tional space, etc.) 


Troop facilities_ bitte pet OL as 7, 119, 000 § 


(Housing, messing, welfare, ete.) ¢ 
Utilities systems--. - ..----- 18, 663, 00% 
(Electric, heating, water, sewerage, fuel storage, ete.) oi 
Pavements : 7, 770, OF 
(Runways, taxiways, storage areas, railroads, roads, etc.) 4 
Emergency repairs... : 1, 677, 0008 
(Repair and re storation of damage s resulting from fire, storm, 
flood and other acts of God.) : 
Passive protection _ _—-- PS bd. reo. Se j 2, 382, 0008 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed. 

Colonel Mixes. Page 4—193 of the justifications delineates the cost 
and the type of work that is done in this project. I believe that theref 
are no specific justifications with regard to the last item on this page, > 
which is ‘Passive protection.’”’ This particular passive protection 
refers to buildings and runway tone-down, which is a form of camou- 
flage. 

Further, with regard to project 459, I would like to point out that 
we have made a very detailed review, and rereview, screening, by 
projects, for essentiality of all of these projects. 


WELFARE FACILITIES 


Mr. Deane. On page 4-193, why is there not some information orf 
reference to the athletic program having to do with gymnasiums an 
the other facilities which are used? 

Would such service come within this program? 

Colonel Mixzs. Yes, sir; that is under ‘Troop facilities,’’ which is 
a general subject, and then the parenthetical definition under troop 
facilities, where it lists housing, messing, and welfare, and they would 
be listed under “Welfare,” or possibly in some cases under “Other.” 

Mr. Deanr. What is the situation in regard to vour welfare facili- 
ties? Describe them. What are you doing? 

Colonel Mires. From a detailed technical standpoint, I would like 
to call upon an officer from Installations, Colonel Lehnhard, to discuss 
that item specifically. 

Mr. Deane. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Colonel Lennuarp. I am Colonel Lehnhard, Chief of Maintenance 
Division, Assistant Chief of Staff, Installations, Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. We are going into project 459, “Major repair and 
rehabilitation,’ and we were interested in the type of welfare facilities 
which are included such as gymnasiums and other comparable facil 
ties, which are contemplated in this justification. 

Colonel Lennuarp. Originally, sir, the major aspect of the morale 
facilities program, set up in the 1954 program to a great extent, wis 
due to Senator Case’s report, and requirement for action on those 
types of facilities. 

In the overall program some 52 projects were approved, and in the 
main constructed during fiscal year 1954. Those were in the more 
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minor categories, and categories up to the Secretary of the Air Force 
approval level. 

Mr. Deane. How many gymnasiums did you construct? 

Colonel LeEHNHARD. None, sir, under this program. The bulk of 
those gymnasiums, some 11 or 12, right now have been referred over 
for possible accomplishment under the military construction program. 

They are not now in the M and O program. 

Mr. Deane. Were they last year? 

Colonel LEHNHARD. They were, sir, but because of the discussions, 
as I understood, which took place between members of this com- 
mittee and representatives of the Air Force, the fact that under the 
M and O program they were being handled separately, they were 
then referred to the military construction program. 

Mr. Deane. The only welfare facilities which are included in this 
justification would be major repairs? 

Colonel LEHNHARD. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. None at all? 

Colonel LEHNHARD. This part of the program that we have been 
discussing is not the repair program. Last year’s program provided 
for the construction of morale facilities, using M and O funds, and 
the only actual true gymnasiums that were approved and which 
were not in this present consideration, were 2 gymnasiums, 1 at 
Sidi Slimane and 1 for Nouaseur. All the rest of the projects fell 
into the various other types of recreational categories, including 
athletic fields, recreation buildings, and general purpose, involving 
several types of activities, and things of that nature. 

Mr. Deane. How did you arrive, Colonel Miles, at the fact that 
you would need $4.5 million less this year than you had last year? 

Colonel Mries. This was essentially due to the review and screen- 
ing, project by project, of the known projects applicable to this 


§ particular time period which we were considering, and considering the 


projects for essentiality. 

This is a very tightly screened program. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, the other programs which you dis- 
cussed, in view of the increased size of the Air Force, would require 
increased funds, and yet you say in this project 459 that because of 
careful screening, you are going to require less money. Was the same 
type of screening given to the other projects as that which was given 
to these? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. It occurred to me to bring up the same 
thing incident to screening the M. and O. projects for which I was 
responsible. The p—459 requirement was established by a close- 
screening for essentiality of the projects, while considering the amount 
of new construction, or the new installations in the program. The 
fund requirements for project 458 are established by the essentiality 
of day-to-day operations—things that you have to have to be able to 
keep going. 

In other words, although you might let the front porch fall off the 
building, you still have to provide lights in the building, so that the 
people can operate there during the hours when they need it. 


EXPENDITURES FOR FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Deane. What was the total fire damage which you suffered 
last year? 
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Colonel LEHNHARD. Sir, you are limiting that to fire damage only, 
or to the total amount of funds expended? 

Mr. Deane. The total amount expended for fire. 

Colonel Lennuarp. It was $969,000. 

Mr. Deane. Do you expect more fires and more storms this year, 
than last year? 

Colonel Lennuarp. No, sir; there again that is not a predictable 
factor. That is based mainly on an average performance for 4 years, 
as to the funds that were expended over those 4 years, 

Mr. Deanr. What was the amount expended for this purpose during 
the previous year? 

Colonel LeHNHARD. It was $593,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. Deane. It was less? 

Colonel LeHNHARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What was it the year before that? 

Colonel LeHNHARD. $2.4 million. 


PASSIVE PROTECTION 


Mr. Deanr. What is passive protection? 

Colonel Mixes. That is building and runway tonedown which is a 
form of camouflage. The reason that tonedown is used is because it is 
a simplified form of camouflage. 

Mr. Deane. Is that an item which is carried in here every year? 

Colonel Mixes. I do not believe it has been carried before, sir. 

Colonel Lennuarp. The requirement was generated mainly last 
year, and some work has been done on that type program. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of camouflage is this? 

Colonel LeHnuarp. This is a simplified form, sir, in that it is not 
a mottled color, but it is painting in a neutral shade so as to make 
objects such as runways, and especially a concrete runway, not 
stand out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, where is that going to come into the use in 
this day and age of radar, and other technical advances? 

I was told not long ago that camouflage was just as dead as a dodo, 
and as obsolete as Noah’s Ark. 

Colonel Miues. Yes, sir; and that is true in general. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there an installation which we have here, or any 
place else, but what anyone who is apt to make any attack knows 
exactly where it is? If they have even a portion of what we have in 
the way of navigation aids, it is almost impossible for me to see how 
they could ever miss knowing the target location. 

Colonel Mixes. Well, I agree with you, sir, in general. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, why spend the money, then, on camouflage? 

Colonel Mixes. Because in certain forward areas where pertinent 
installations exist, such as in USAFE and FEAF, where these installa- 
tions would be subject to fighter-bomber and light bomber attack, 
such attack can be much more easily done by visual means, and, by 
expenditure of a relatively small amount of funds, we might cause the 
hostile pilot not to be able to see the target so well, or not find it at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would have to have more facts on that, myself. 

Colonel Mites. There is a great deal being done on this subject, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I would like to know. 

Colonel. Mites. There is much being done in this subject, sir; at 
the headquarters now, and I am sure that many major projects to 
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reduce the vulnerability of our forces will be brought to your attention. 
This is something that is a major subject, and is receiving the highest 
attention by the major commanders in the Air Force, and the Air Force 
staff at the Pentagon right now. 

This is a start. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe they are the technical people we should 
hear from instead of you. 

Colonel Mixes. This is a start in the right direction, providing this 
tonedown, against a specific kind of attack which infers visual condi- 
tions. 

Mr, Deanu. Where are the items which you have reduced in order 
to bring this down to a $4.5 million decrease? 

Colonel LkHnuArp. Might I explain that in establishing a program 
of this nature, there is no fixed or preconceived goal. It is established 
as a program, and reviewed as a program, and it could come out more. 

In the previous year, 1954, it was more than this year. It varies 
according to the requirements, dictated by evaluation of the priorities 
and essentialities of the work. It could have come out coincidentally, 
although very remotely possible, as the exact amount this year as 
last year, but as it came out, based upon reviews, it was less. 


TECHNICAL FACILITIES 
Mr. Deanz. What I want you to give me would be to take the 


items on page 4-193, beginning there with the first item, ‘Technical 
facilities,”? and analyze each one separately as to why there is a drop 


in technical facilities. 
it evidently represents a considerable drop in each of these, since 


~ 


vou are bringing in a new item of $2.25 million for passive protection. 

Colonel LEHNHARD. Yes, sir; because we do not present the same 
thing next year for the same installation, if previously created. In 
other words, there would be a reduction as you create these facilities, 
of the inherent requirement. 

Mr. Deane. What was the figure on your technical facilities last 
vear? 

General Boaart. I think, Mr. Deane, we will have to provide that 
information for the record. I do not believe we have that breakout 
with us, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You do not have a breakdown for either of these 
items? 

General Bogart. Not broken out this way; no, sir. We will have 
to provide that for the record; we can do it. 

(The information appears on page 1200.) 


THREE-YEAR COMPARISON OF FUNDS, BY FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Deane. Why do you not have in the justifications the same 
kind of comparison as you had on page 4-190 and 4-191 giving those 
different categories for 1954, 1955, and 1956, and why is not that 
given for 4-193? 

Colonel LeHnuArD. For fiscal vear 1955, any figure that we would 
put in there now would be merely a program figure rather than an 
accomplishment rate which is represented by the other figures, until 
the end of this fiscal vear. 


59565—55——_76 
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General Bocart. We can provide that, sir; however, perhaps we 
should have broken it down, but we just did not on these items here 
as to the comparative figures. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Project 459 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 





Technical facilities... ___ ' ees ...| $10,777,039 | $10, 234, 323 ls $7, 389, 000 
Troop faeilities____- pienigtees siunde ‘ 5, 021, 120 | 4, 665, 218 7, 119, 000 
Utility systems s ; re. 5, 970, 234 6, 327, 203 13, 663, 000 
Pavements 4 ' 8, 848, 194 7, 930, 871 | 7, 770, 000 
Emergency repairs ; : : seahen 969, 000 | 1, 965, 469 | 1, 677, 000 
Passive protection _ - ‘ Se : otdhé dian | 44, 679 | 2, 382, 000 


Total__- ‘ tom dn 31, 585, 587 31, 167, 763 | 40, 000, 000 
Minor construction, additions, and extensions... .____-- ; 9, 278, 087 | 13, 426, 223 


Total__...--- l AU Bail) Mae ) ee as 40, 000, 000 


PASSIVE PROTECTION 


Mr. Deane. What other of these items besides ‘Passive protec- 

tion,”’ which is new in this presentation, are new this time? 
Colonel Mites. There are none, sir. 

Mr Deane. Does that complete your presentation, Colonel Miles? 

Colonel MILEs. Yes, sir. 

General CALLAHAN. Could I comment, Mr. Chairman, a little 
further on the response given to Mr. Scrivner’s question relating to 
passive protection? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

General CALLAHAN. I would like simply to say that the types of 
aircraft which Colonel Miles indicated and with which we are con- 

cerned in this type of camouflage, are fighters and light bombers which 
do not carry radar bombing or navigation equipment on board. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but I would certainly assume 
that before either a fighter or a bomber came over any of these targets, 
that they have had look-sees at it, and they can pinpoint pretty well, 
and you are not going to be able to hide the existence of your buildings 
and you cannot conceal the fact that the runway is there. 

It is just a physical fact that they know pretty well where they 
want to go, and they can identify streams, crossroads, buildings, the 
difference between your runway and the grass and eround which sur- 
rounds it, and many other physical attributes of a base. Our fighters 
do a pretty good job of spotting their targets or, at least, I have been 
told that they do. 

General CALLAHAN. The speed at which they will be traveling, of 
course, does complicate that problem of visual identification. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. 

General CALLAHAN. This is aimed at not endeavoring to do a 
complete job which would be very expensive, but to do a partial job. 
Mr. Scrivner. There certainly must be some place, somewhere, 
someone who could give us a little better picture than this, because 
we have been told so many things by our own people of the futility 
of camouflage, and how little effect it will have if they want to go in 
and hit some target, and that they are going in and hit it, and they 
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can camouflage it from one end to the other, and they tell us they 
will still hit it. 

If our people can do it, | would assume that other people can do it. 
[ do not care to make an enemy’s job any easier, but this is just the 
first bite, and the next thing we know next year, it will be anywhere 
from 10 to 20 times as much as it is this year, and on and or and on, 
until there is no end. 

My own personal reaction is that before I even give you the first 
bite, 1 want to have a great deal more information than I have now. 

General CALLAHAN. I would like to ask Colonel Miles if we could 
get someone over here to further develop this passive protection, and 
perhaps be a little more specific in definition of exactly what is to be 
achieved. 

Colonel Mixes. I believe I could develop it further, and it is, as 
has been outlined, an action to be taken to make a visual type low- 
level, high-speed attack more difficult. It was considered that cer- 
tainly in the present time period, and under certain conditions such 
an attack might be launched, without as good a navigation aid backup 
as could be expected. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do with all of your hangars, 
and with all of your shops, and with all of your equipment which you 
have scattered around an airbase? 

Colonel Mites. Well, the protection or the tonedown I am speak- 
ing of is for buildings and runways. In other words, it is for installa- 
tion tonedown. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is why I say that this is just the beginning, 
and the program will grow and grow and grow. 

Colonel Mixes. Well, that I could not say “no” definitely to, but 
we do have installations where an improvization could be taken to 
afford less ease of visual observation. There are some stations, 
for instance, as I recall, in Germany, which are situated at or next to 
wooded areas, and certain buildings and even taxiway systems which 
take advantage of the natural terrain, and by toning down the naked 
pavements in these areas for a relatively small cost, you get a high 
return as far as real concealment is concerned. It is a byproduct of 
the layout of the station. It is judged that such factors which reduce 
the element of success in a visual low level high-speed attack would 
be worth the money. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any laboratory experience on it? 

Colonel Mines. Yes, sir: there is a good bit of experie nee on it, 
and this tvpe of warfare, of course, dates back to the previous conflic ts, 
both in Korea, and in World War II. 

Mr. Deane. Where do you have this project in operation? 

Colonel Mixes. That is a statement of the work that is to be done. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any facilities where this passive protec- 
tion has been instituted or placed on the ground? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir; I believe that in Ge rmany there is one 
which I came in contact with, where they were starting to tone down. 

Mr. Deane. Who inspired this particular idea? 

Colonel Mrxzs. Well, it was inspired, to my best personal knowl- 
edge, within USAFE by the Tactical Air type of commander. I have 
= discussed by the then commander of the 86th Wing, Colonel 

ICKe 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, what shifts have you made here in 
the funds, if any, which account for what looks like some rather large 
increases from what we were given last year? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. A part of this differential, sir, is caused 
by our effort to make the overall figures in every case comparable so 
that we can indicate the increase in the 1956 estimate over the 1955 
estimate, and the 1955 over the 1954, which are essentially comparable. 
We have comparative transfers, therefore, which we have put in. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you transfer from? 

General Bocart. We can show in this particular case the list of 
transfers. I am attempting to recheck this, and make up a tabulation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert the list into the record. 

yeneral Bogart. Very well, sir. 
(The list requested follows:) 


The reconciliation between funds appropriated for project 458 in fiscal year 
1955 and estimated obligations reflected for fiscal year 1955 in the fiscal year 
1956 budget estimate is as follows: 


Amount ineluded in fiscal vear 1955 President’s budget __ ; $580, 000, 000 
Less: Deutschemarke equivalent included in above _. 57, 902, 000 
Funds appropriated for fiscal year 1955____- ~~ - ae 522, 098, 000 
Adjustments: 
(a) Increase by reprograming throughout the 
appropriation in establishment of initial 
fiscal vear 1955 annual financial plan __ $3, 115, 183 
(b) Inerease attributed to changes between the 
55-3R and the 56-1 programs, the Joint 
Travel Regulations, increased require- 
ments for contractor technicians, and 
changes in procurement regulations not 
previously considered by the major Air 
Commands__- me aa 45, 003, 817 
———__—— 48, 119, 000 
Subtotal. ‘ 570, 217, 000 
Comparative transfers: 
(a) To project 448: For transfer of Stead Air 
Force Base from SAC to ATrC effective 
Ist quarter fiscal year 1955 in accordance 
with PD-—56-1 Spated 4 he — 139, 932 
(6) From project 481: Rearrangement and 
redesignation of leased communications 
circuits and vacilities related to relocation 
of military organization within Germany, 
primarily He USAF in accordance with 
P-—55-3 documents __ ed 3b 200, 000 
(c) Deutschemarke credits from 
the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Berlin Maz- 
istrate, breakout as fol- 
lows: 
Federal Republic _. $52, 663, 504 
Jerlin Magistrate_ --. 959, 752 
—_——— 53, 623, 256 
—_—_—_—_— 53, 683, 324 


Fiscal 1955 project 458 total in fiscal year 1956 budget estimate- 623, 900, 324 
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Mr. Scrivner. This is just another example of where we try to go 
back and see what we were told last year as to what was going to be 
done, and what was going to be spent, and what not, and by looking 
at the figures we are given today, we would be entirely lost. 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose that next year this entire transfer program 
should be pretty well settled, and so it will not have this difficulty 
next year? 

General Bogart. No, sir. When we make a major change in our 
budget structure, which we will under this financial management 
system, sir, we will have a great difficulty making these comparative 
transfers. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can anticipate next year to run into more of the 
saine? 

General Bogart. Perhaps; yes, sir. 

Last year, sir, we had diffic ulty, if you will recall, in relating in- 
creases to the year before. In our 1956 estimate we have tried to 
make the 1955 figures comparable, exactly, with the 1956 amounts. 
The result is that we do not show direct comparability with what we 
actually called our forecast last year. There are variations. There 
is no question about that, but a great deal of it is due to comparative 
transfers, and I am now making up a tabulation which I hope to 
present to the committee toward the end of the hearings. It is quitea 
job. 

However, do you have a figure which you can apply to project 458 
now, Mr. Crow? 

Mr. Scrivner. Give me the total, and then you can put in the 
items. 

Mr. Crow. The total is what I cannot give you, because I keep it 
on a day-to-day basis, on an availability register. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your figure? 

Mr. Crow. $581,922,091, but I must point out to you that we are 
talking about two kinds of transfers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Crow. This is an availability ledger. In addition to that, we 
have a comparative transfer figure of plus $53,683,324, which is made 
up almost entirely of the credits in deutschemarks, which we received 
in 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had that amount in deutschemarks? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. Actually the deutschemark amount is a plus 
of $53,623,256 we also have a plus of $200,000, representing the 
rearrangement and redesignation of communication circuits and 
facilities relating to the relocation of military organizations within 
Germany. 

This is a program change. This increase was necessitated by pro- 
gram change, to be reflected in this project in 1956 and a comparable 
fig’ re shown for 1955. 

| should say there is also a minus figure of $139,932, which was for 
the transfer of Stead Air Force Base from the Strategic Air Command 
to the Air Training Command, effective the first quarter of fiscal year 
1955. 

This item, again, reflects a program adjustment between budget 
projects. While this appears as a minus figure in this project, it may 
well appear as a plus figure in the opposite project 448. 
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General Bocart. It gets to be a very complicated exercise, sir, 
Therefore, I would like very much to present the overall story. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, do the best you can. 

(This information may be found on p. 1202.) 


INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrtvner. When we get into the program which you are now 
talking about, Colonel Miles, this is the operational end of the materiel 
which we procure with procurement money, so while we see here on 
page 6, for instance, a request for $491 million, that is an annual thing 
in addition to what we spend for the new equipment; is it not, whic ‘h 
we install at all these bases which you are talking about? 

Colonel Mies. Yes, sir. I am not quite with you, sir, on that 
page number. 

Mr. Crow. Page 6 of your statement. 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


SPECIAL AIR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. The special air defense program, of course, we know, 
is growing, but I did not expect it to grow quite so much as you 
indicated here in one fiscal year where you are jumping two and one- 
half times. 

In other words, you are jumping from $4 million in 1954, to $10 
million in 1955, and now you are doubling it. You are doubling it to 
$20.2 million. ‘That is just like rabbits. Where are we going to end? 

Colonel Mixes. I believe that the biggest and certainly the most 
interesting increment of this increase is $8,160,000 for the “Distant 
early warning line” in our defense system. 

Mr. Scrivner. What can we anticipate next vear? Are you going 
to double the amount on us? If you are, we are soon going to run 
out of money, because you can start at some game of ¢ -hane ‘e, and lose 
a dollar, and keep on doubling, and pretty soon you have gotten into 
some big money. 

General Catyanan. I believe, Mr. Scrivner, in General Blake's 
presentation he gave the amount of funds that would be required 
to complete these type facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the construction and installation. We 
are talking about the operations end of it, now. If this operational 
cost is going to keep on_doubling on us every year, we will run out 
of money. 

General Bocart. Mr Scrivner, we do not know yet what the oper- 
ating cost will be in fiscal 1957. We have not gotten the estimate 
on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you guessed at a lot of other things, and why 
not guess at that? 

General Bocarr. I can make a rough estimate on this thing. [ 
should think that this operational item would probably go up about 
50 percent beyond this figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then will level off? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; it will level off after that. 
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CHANGE IN REGULATIONS AFFECTING PER DIEM PAYMENTS 


Mr. ScrivNER. On page 12 of your statement, you say that the 
large increase in 1955 and 1956, compared with 1954, is due primarily 
to the changed joint travel regulations which authorize the payment of 
per diem to airmen at overseas destinations. 

I can understand why in some instances there would be per diem, 
but why would that regulation provide that for all of them? 

That is something which I cannot follow. 

Colonel Mies. Incident to these rotations, the per diem is paid 
according to these joint travel regulations. In other words, when the 
individual is in that situation, which these joint travel regulations 
specify, he gets the per diem. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; what do the per diem regulations specify? 

I do not have them to re: ad them over. 

Colonel Mites. They authorize payment of per diem to airmen 
which was not authorized previously while the airman is not at his 
base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under what conditions? 

Colonel Miies. While the airman is at an overseas destination, 
incident to an operational rotation. 

General Bocart. Mr. Scrivner, this whole discussion relates back 
to the rotational movement in strategic air operations, and if you 
recall, the airmen were not previously authorized to draw per diem 
while they were in a rotational status overseas away from their home 
station. 

The travel regulations do now authorize such payment. 

Mr. Scrivner. When, and under what conditions, if they move 
from a base in the United States to a base overseas, do you pay per 
diem? 

Colonel Mixes. That is when they are in a rotational status overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Quarters and rations are provided; are they not? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir; but these are airmen with dependents who 
would draw per diem if they were on a TDY status in the States. 
Previously, it was not authorized on these mass movements, but it is 
now so authorized, but only under the same circumstances that they 
would draw temporary-duty travel. 

General CaLLaAHANn. The main point there is that they must con- 
tinue to maintain their families, and their homes back here in the 
United States while they are away, and their expenses go up when they 
go overseas on such temporary duty travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why in this statement could not there have been 
some explanation for the reason, and the circumstances under which 
such payment is made, because you say in so many words that the 
major increase is due to this per diem matter. 

How many members of this committee, or how many Members of 
the Congress have time to call up someone and have them read the 
joint travel regulations to them? I do not have the time, and I do 
not know of anyone else. I do not know how many military men 
have time to do it, either. 

Colonel Mixes. Sir, I have a witness here who is familiar with this 
regulation who could brief it for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; let us have it. That is what I am trying 
to find out. 
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Colonel, would you outline the reason or the policy statement in 
our per diem regulations, as to the reason for the payment of per 
diem? 

Would you clarify why airmen and officers, when they are traveling 
are authorized by re gulation to draw per diem? We are talking now 
primarily about your rotation system. 

Colonel O’Hara. The basic reason and the background behind it 
for the payment of per diem is that these men are away from their 
home station, and incur additional expenses while in this rotational 
Status. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do they incur additional expenditures? 

Colonel O’Hara. By being away from their home station, and 
having to maintain, in effect, two homes at the same time, one aw ay 
from their permanent station, and then one at their permanent 
station. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take an example of a B-47 unit, and maybe 
a squadron or a wing—TI do not care which you take ~and they have 
been stationed at MacDill, or any one of a number of places, and 
they are rotated for 96 days to England. Where is the double expense 
involved? 

They go to one of the B-47 bases in England where they have a 
barrac ks, and have their rations, and everything else. 

Where does the expense come in? 

Colonel O’Hara. In cases of that type, sir, they leave their home 
station for a temporary period of time, and they return, as you indi- 
cated, in 90 days, but while in England they have certain additional 
expenses. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those expenses? 

Colonel O’Hara. For example, they would have their dry cleaning 
expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; but dry cleaning would be a very minor 
item. 

Colonel O’Hara. The point which I had better make here, sir, is 
this: The per diem amount which is authorized for them is reduced by 
the quarters portion which is furnished them, and also by the ration 
portion which is furnished them. 

In the case of airmen all that is left when they go on this rotational 
temporary duty is a residual amount. 

In the case of an airman, it amounts to $1.35 a day, caused by the 
deduction for quarters and rations. All they really have left each day 
that they are overseas in the case which you mentioned is $1.35 per 
day. 

In the case of an officer, it is slightly more than that. The figure is 
$5.40 a day, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 

The regulations published jointly by te heads of all the uniformed services 
whieh govern the payment of per diem allowances to military personnel, cause a 
40-percent reduction of the per diem allowance rates established for each of the 
various foreign countries and areas when Government quarters are available for 
occupancy at service installations by both officers and enlisted personnel. In the 
case of officers, the remaining 60 percent of the per diem allowance is paid to 
cover the cost of meals and incidental expenses, including the usual service charge 
assessed in the occupancy of transient officers’ quarters. In the case of enlisted 
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personnel, a further reduction of 45 percent of their per diem allowance is made 
for meals furnished in a Government mess. The remaining 15 percent of the 
per diem allowance is payable to enlisted personnel to cover incidental expenses. 

Prior to the enactment of the Career Compensation Act, there was a popular 
age-old belief that furnishing a place to sleep and eat completely discharged the 
Government’s responsibility to enlisted personnel traveling away from their 
permanent duty station. Similarly, neither the Pay Act of 1922 nor the Pay 
Act of 1942 authcrized the payment of any allowance to enlisted personnel 
traveling away from their home station, so long as food and shelter were provided 
by the Government. It was well established then, as now, that any individuai, 
either military or civilian, traveling away from his home incurs certain expenses 
over and above the two major items of food and lodging. The actual effect of 
these prior statutes was not too great since prior to World War II most enlisted 
personnel were only absent from their permanent duty station on an infrequent 
basis. The mobility of present-day military operations requires many service 
members to spend long and frequent periods of duty away from their permanent 
station. As such, the inadequacy of per diem allowance rates even in relatively 
small amounts has the practical effect of compounding the financial impact upon 
personal savings, if any, of the individuals so affected. Unfortunately, the 
financial burden of travel on official business has its greatest effect upon members 
of the lower income brackets, whose retainability in the service has become 
increasingly difficult. In its final report to the Secretary of Defense in 1948, the 
Hook Commission stated that the expenses of travel of military personnel ‘“‘are 
nothing more or less than administrative or overhead costs for operating the busi- 
ness of the uniformed forces. As in industry, payments for such necessary 
movement of people and property should not be associated with, or charged to, 
individual basic compensation.” 

With reference to that portion of the per diem allowance which is presently 
paid to both officers and enlisted personnel to cover the various incidental ex- 
penses of travel, it must be pointed out that many studies have been conducted, 
both within and outside the Government, in an effort to determine a fair and equit- 
able method of covering the expenses incurred by individuals traveling away from 
their home or place of business. While it is not too difficult to determine some 
semblance of the cost of the major expense items, that is, lodging and food, the 
remaining less tangible expenses are almost impessible to identify in exact 
amounts. These expenses can be generally categorized as the numerous minor 
costs which are inherent in the spending habits of an individual while away from 
his permanent residence or post of duty. Typical examples of such expenses are 
laundry, dry cleaning, local transportation, increased wear and loss of clothing, 
ete. 

The small per diem allowance paid to airmen during their absence from their 
home station with their unit is essential to cover at least a part of their necessary 
expenses. 


ENGINEER AVIATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. What difference is there, Colonel, between your 
aeons one ~ ae 
engineer aviation activities, and SCARWAF—-special category Army 
with Air Force? 
Colonel Mixes. The engineer aviation companies which are in this 


program are SCARWAF units. 
EMERGENCY REPAIRS 


Mr. Scrivner. We have the same type presentation on project 
459 that we have had on the other nine items. You said down on the 
bottom of page 15 of your statement that the amount of $1.7 million 
is the average of 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Do you have some pretty high year in there some place? 

Does it run pretty level? 

General Bogart. It covers the fiscal years 1951 through 1954. 

Mr. Crow. The amounts for those 4 years that you used to compile 
those averages can be obtained. 
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General Bocarr. For fiscal year 1951 the amount was $2.7 million, 
For fiscal year 1952, $2.4 million; fiscal year 1953, $600,000; and fiscal 
vear 1954, $969,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were no tornadoes, or anything like that in 
the other years? 

Colonel, how could these bases run less in 1953 and 1954, when in 
other presentations they all had some peak years in them? 

General BoGarr. Probably, sir, because the tornadoes were selec- 
tive, and just hit the logistics facilities at that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not sound logical, does it? 

General Bogart. No; it does not, but this tornado thing, as you will 
note, caused us to have 2 high vears, and then we had 2 lower vears, 
sir. 

You cannot predict a thing like that. There is certainly no way to 
do it, and the best we could do was to take the 4-year average. 

Mr. Crow. That average also includes typhoon damage on Oki- 
nawa, and other places. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you could handle the situation in 1953 for 
$600,000, and in 1954 for $960,000, would not you assume you could 
probably do just as well this year with less than $1,700,000? 

Colonel LeHnHArp. We have expended $976,000 this fiscal year, 
to date, sir, on that same type of restoration. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you just told me the figure was $969,000. 

General Bocarr. That was for 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about 1955? 
™ General Bocarr. Yes, sir; for this current fiscal year, $976,000, 
and that is up to date. 

Mr. Scrivner. That makes the $1.7 million figure look a little 
more reasonable. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 


ACTIVATION OF ADDITIONAL BASES 


Mr. Davis. The statement indicates that in the period of January 
1, 1955, through July 1, 1955, you expect to put 13 additional bases 
into operation. 

Will you insert a list of those bases in the record? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

(The information is classified and was furnished for the use of the 
committee.) 

Mr. Davis. Similarly, it is indicated that you expect to put 20 
additional bases into operation in fiscal year 1956. 

Would you also insert that list for the record? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished for the use of the 
committee. ) 


CONTROL OF ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATIONS 


Mr. Davis. Also, would you please place into the record a state- 
ment as to how this CONELRAD operation which you mentioned 
works? 


Pe Ea i tne eel 
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Mr. Bocart. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows:) 


ConTROL OF ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATIONS 
(CONELRAD) 


The United States Air Force stated an operational requirement to have ready 
for implementation, a@ program to minimize the use of electromagnetic radiations 
(from both civil and military sources) as navigational aids to hostile aircraft, 
guided missiles and such other devices in the event of an attack upon the United 
States. This program was adopted and given the title ‘‘Control of Electromag- 
netic Radiations’”” (CONELRAD). Authority is Executive Order No. 10312. 

CONELRAD accomplishes the following: 

1. Minimizes electromagnetic radiation navigational aids to a potential enemy. 

2. Allows communications during an emergency with the civilian populace by 
the President and Civil Defense agencies while denying navigational aid to an 
ene . Pi 

Permits United States Air Force use and control of commercial broadcast 
siakedaat as an emergency backup means of communicating with aircraft when 
normal means are rendered unusable. 

The monitoring agents for the President in CONELRAD are the Secretary of 
Defense and the Director of Defense Mobilization. The Air Force is the executive 
agent for the Secretary of Defense. The role of the Air Force is: (1) To serutinize 
each plan for operational adequacies, i.e., to determine whether it satisfies the 
operational requirements and then recommend such plan to the Secretary of 
Defense for approval; and (2) initiate the CONELRAD alert in an emergency. 

Control of electromagnetic radiations takes generally one of the following forms: 
(1) The transmitter is shut off entirely; (2) the transmitter operates so that the 
location and designation will not be identifiable; or (3) the transmitter operates 
only to dispatch emergency transmission. 

The general overall planning for CONELRAD is completed. The implement- 
ing phase is well on its way. Testing of the program has been taking place during 
the last 8-month period and the results have been very satisfactory. 


CONTRACT-OPERATED INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Davis. On page 4-180 of the justifications, there is an item 
there of a little over $3 million for contract -operated installations 
under this ‘Operational support project.”’ 

Can you tell me a little bit more about the circumstances under 
which this procedure would be used? 

In other words, are there some everyday illustrations which you 
could use as to your method of doing that? 

For instance, in the SAC program, why would you get contract- 
operated installations there? 

General Bogart. It is mainly in the ADC area but Colonel Miles 
can answer that. 

Colonel Mites. I believe I would like to call upon Colonel Cooke, 
who is familiar with the three bases which we have, to answer that 
question. 

Colonel Cooxr. One example is Pope Air Force Base, N. C., which 
is situated on Army real estate. The cross-servicing agreements for 
reimbursement to the Army are considered as a contract-type of 
operation. Another example is the Santa Maria base in the Azores, 
where we are having the base kept for us at the present time by a 
contract-type operation. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN EMERGENCY REPAIRS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Davis. Every time I run across an item such as the one here 
for $1.7 million for the restoration of these facilities which may be 
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damaged by weather or acts of God or things like that I have troub| 
separating that, in my own mind, from what we carry as several 
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million dollars every year in the military construction appropriation, a 
for what appears to be substantially the same purpose. How do the §¥ }, 
Comptroller people in the Air Force keep those separate? 
General Bocart. They are separate appropriations, sir, and they RB) pj 
are separately accounted. , 
For the M. and O. appropriation, each of the 4X9 areas carries the FH ¢, 
item for restoration. We account that separately, of course, as part BY 
of the 400 appropriation. =| 
Now, we also have establishe ’ E 
reserve, and we charge off only items which are specifically approved F 
for restoration of damage of this sort against that. it 
Mr. Davis. Roughly speaking, where do you draw the line? If the FF 
building is blown completely down you come in for construction to FF 
replace it, and if the building is only blown part way down you use § 
this money? ‘ 
General Bogart. Yes, sir. If you cannot put the building back FR p 
where it was in the same size, shape, and everything else, it becomes a & s| 
construction project. If you put it back right where it was, even J t 
though it is down to the foundations as a result of a hurricane or im 
something of that sort, then it becomes an M. and O. project. Unless J 
you change the scope of the thing or move it when you rebuild it, 
as sometimes occurs, it is managed in that way. If you lose a building BH p 
and it was not right where you wanted it anyway, on your master ft 
plan, then you would go in on it as a construction item. F 
Mr. Davis. Except for the fact that in that emergency fund for 
construction for this purpose, it is supposed to be limited to the Be ¢ 
scope of the original building. g 
General Bocarr. Yes, sir; that is true. If it is not, you have to & 








make it a new project. 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Davis, another way of expressing that is this: If 
it is total reconstruction, involving foundations and all, it comes from 
the emergency fund of the construction appropriation. 




















NaS eras 





AVIATION ENGINEER TRAINING 





Mr. Davis. I have one more question on this matter of you 
aviation engineer training. You are very strictly limited by law to 
what you can do in the way of constructive work within the Zone of 
Interior; are you not? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What do you do in these training exercises? Do you 
build something and then tear it down again? 

Colonel Mixes. No, sir. Incident to the beginner or apprentice 
type of training it may be necessary to do some make-work type o! 
project, because the man is just not skilled enough. Other than that 
a program of productive work is dovetailed into the training program 
and is screened to keep from competing with industry, with the 
business. 

Mr. Davis. With those rather stringent limitations, I am wondering 
what such projects could be. 

Colonel Miuxs. We have a list of projects on which aviation engi- 
neers have been used or are to be used. 
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Examples would be such as the Norton Air Force Base: parking 
apron, bulk storage, approach lighting, and taxiway lighting. 

At Shaw there is apron, aircraft blast pad, warmup pad, warehouse 
bulk supply. 

At Edwards there is a warmup pad, cross-wind taxiway, liquid fuel 
pipeline, and such as that. 

General CALLAHAN. I might add also, Mr. Davis, that during the 
construction season, and I specifically refer to this fiscal year 1955 
construction season, there is a limited time of deployment both to 
Alaska and the Northeast Air Command. 

Mr. Davis. You have no problem if they are overseas. 

General CALLAHAN. Of course, that moves them outside of the 
United States proper. 


POLICY ON USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL FOR MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Crow. Mr. Davis, in addition there is a Department of Defense 
policy on the utilization of military personnel. I think we perhaps 
should provide that at this point in the record, with the implementa- 
tion under an Air Force regulation issued by your office, is it not, 
Colonel Lehnhard? 

Colonel LEHNHARD. By directive, sir. 

Mr. Crow. Which would clearly limit the work to be done. Its 
prime purpose is to avoid difficulties with the labor unions and with 
the General Contractors’ Association. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Department of Defense Directive No. 1135.2, August 5, 1952, subject: Pro™ 
curement of services for the maintenance, repair, alteration, and new construction 
of real property, establishes the policy on use of aviation engineer units on projects. 

“The following statement of policy will govern the procurement cf services 
for maintenance, repair, alteration, and new construction of real property in the 
Department of Defense in the continental United States. 

* * * * * * * 


‘Use of military personnel: 

‘(a) The primary objective of military construction units (such as Army 
engineer troops, Navy construction battalions, engineer aviation units, Air Force 
installations squadrons and similar units) is to construct, rehabilitate, expand, 
and maintain overseas military bases and related facilities to support the opera- 
tions of the military forces of the United States in time of war or emergency. 
In peacetime, such units shall be limited to use only on new construction, altera- 
tion, repair, or maintenance programs that will attain and maintain technical 
unit proficiency, or on projects restricted by security. 

“(b) When a military construction unit is to be used, the integrity of the unit 
will be maintained and the project must clearly contribute to the training of the 
unit for performance of its wartime mission. The unit proficiency necessary to 
fulfill construetion needs in theaters of operation is best acquired and maintained 
through the employment of such units on projects similar to those which they 
must accomplish in time of war. Therefore, projects undertaken will be confined 
to the recognized capabilities of the military unit, and with a minimum require- 
ment for specially qualified civilian advisers. 

‘“(c) During the period of an emergency arising out of fire, flood, pestilence, or 
other disaster, military units and personnel may be used to provide essential 
facilities for shelter, safety, and health protection of personnel, and for the pro- 
tection of property. 

“(d) It is the policy of the Department of Defense not to use enlisted personnel 
in competition with civilian labor where such use practicably can be avoided. 
Lack of funds is not a valid basis for the use of military personnel where not 
otherwise permitted. Military personnel, other than organized military construc- 
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tion units, will not be used on new construction, alteration, repair, or maintenance 
except as follows: 

(1) They may be used to perform maintenance and repair incident therety 
when required for reasons of security, or for disciplinary action resulting fron 
military offenses, or for training in and maintaining competence in recognized 
trade skills; 

(2) When not in conflict with their military-duty requirements, they may }) 
used to perform maintenance and repair incident thereto in and around their 
barracks (but limited to the local barracks which the military personnel them. 
selves actually occupy or are to occupy) and recreational areas, to perform ney 
construction and alteration of welfare and recreational facilities for their own use 
and to perform grounds-maintenance work; and 

(3) They may be used to perform new construction, alteration, repair, and 
maintenance when the isolated location of the work to be performed makes it 
impracticable to obtain qualified civilians.”’ 

Air Force Regulations 50-20, Training—Aviation Engineer Training, and 306-3 
Employment of Ground Troops and Supply—Employment of Aviation Engineer 
Units implement the policy promulgated in the above Department of Defense 
directive. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all. Thank you. 


DATA ON NUMBERS OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, before we break up this session | 
have a request to make of General Bogart; namely, that there be 
supplied for the use of the Appropriations Committee a list showing 
(1) the number of military personnel, and (2) the number of civilians, 
at each Air Force installation as of January 1, 1951; January 1, 1952, 
and—do you have time to have that information for January 1, 1955? 

General Bogart. 1951, 1952, and 1955? I would doubt that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be the latest date you could give us? 

Mr. Crow. Probably the 31st of October would be the latest. 

General Bocart. You would like to have it as late as possible in 
1954 or 1955, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Bocarr. 1951, 1952, and as current as possible, for mili- 
tarv personnel and civilians, by station. 

Mr. Scrivner. For each installation. 

General Bocarr. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be for the information of the committee. 
There would be too much screening for it to go in the record. 

(Information submitted for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Deane. We will close the hearings on the justifications for 
today. 

General Bocarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Tuurspbay, Marcu 24, 1955. 
G TARGETS EYAT CCT TO 
ONTINGENCIES 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, OFFICE OF 
THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM CONTROL, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 490, CONTINGENCIES 


Obligations by project 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Project 


(1) (2 (3 (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


| Miscellaneous current expenses $288, 000 
Project A__. 7, 518, 000 
3 | Project B o ( 194, 000 


Total obligations_ 8, 000, 000 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order and we 
will resume our hearing. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are ready to 
proceed with our presentation of program 490, w hich is contingencies. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in prior years the 
Air Force contingency fund requirements have been reflected in a 
separate Air Force appropriation. As a step toward simplification 
of the Air Force budget structure, these requirements have been 
incorporated in the fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operations 
appropriation as a budget program, however, there will be no change 
in the uses, control, or administration of these funds in fiscal year 1956. 

As in past years, the funds requested will provide for emergency 
and extraordinary Air Force expenses authorized or approved by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. This budget program therefore includes 
requirements for miscellaneous current expenses such as those in- 
volving official functions, maintenance of inter-American relations, 
activities required to maintain civic, community, and industrial 
relations, congressional travel, and other contingency expenses of a 
classified nature. 

There are three budget projects in budget program 490, and each 
will be presented by a witness best qualified to discuss any phase of 
the particular expenses financed from that project. 

Sir, I should like to point out that program 490 is indicated on 
page 4 269. The amount of money shown here is identical with the 
amount which was requested for the same purposes last year. We 
have not shown any amounts for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 in here 
and I should like to explain that separately, if I may. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) \ 
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CHANGE IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Manon. General, your statement makes it evident that we 
are now, if we do this, taking one more step toward a one-line appro- 
priation, toward a complete blank-check type operation. In other 
words, if carried to the ultimate, logic would indicate that you would 
just have for the Air Force for fiscal year 1955, $17 billion or $16 
billion or $15 billion. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; however the elimination of the contin- 
gencies appropriation is not a major step in that direction. Expendi- 
tures of contingencies funds will remain subject to the same degree of 
secretarial review and approval as now exists under a separate 
appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. You assure us, and in all good faith, that the funds 
will not be transferred about in such a way that the wishes of Congress 
will be nullified, but I just point out what this is, in my judgment. 
Do you have any rebuttal? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, when we eliminate an appro- 
priation and set up a program within an existing appropriation, in 
theory, or according to legal requirements at the present time, it would 
be possible to transfer funds between programs within that appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Manon. You would have about $3 billion to play with. 

General Bocart. That is right, sir. However, this program is 
separately administered. 

The total amount requested for this program is identified as a 
limitation in the proposed maintenance and operation appropriation 
language which will become law when incorporated into the appro- 
priation act. The recommended change in the appropriation language 
for fiscal year 1956 reads as follows: ‘‘not to exceed $8 million for 
emergencies and extraordinary expenses, to be expended on the 
approval or authority of the Secretary of the Air Force, and payments 
may be made on his certificate of necessity for confidential military 
purposes, and his determination shall be final and conclusive upon the 
accounting officers of the Government.” 

The approval of this language change will permit a maximum of 
$8 million to be spent for the purposes of this program and would, of 
course, preclude the transferring of funds to the contingency program. 
Administrative controls exercised in past years in the contingencies 
fund area will not change. 

Mr. Giutterre. Mr. Chairman, might I just comment on your 
remark for 1 minute? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Gituerte. The reasoning behind our elimination of this appro- 
priation was that it was an exceedingly small one in comparison with 
the other Air Force appropriations. According to my understanding 
the appropriations structure of the Army did not have a separate 
contingency appropriation but had it included in maintenance and 
operations. We wanted to be generally consistent. In our discussions 
in regard to the budget structure we did not feel, nor did we consider 
at any time that this was intended to be a step toward a single appro- 
priation, nor do we have any intention at the present time of suggesting 
to the Congress that we have a single appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. You mean a one-line appropriation? 
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Mr. Gitterre. A one-line appropriation; that is correct. 
Mr. Manon. Very well. Proceed. 


THurspAy, Marcu 24, 1955. 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


WITNESS 


P. J. CURRAN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our first witness is Mr. Philip J. 
Curran, who is deputy administrative assistant to the Secretary of 
the Air Force. He will present project 491, which is ‘Miscellaneous 
current expenses.”” He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert m the record at this point page 4-270 
of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—-PROGRAM 490, CONTINGENCIES 


Project 491. Miscellaneous current expenses: 
Estimated obligations, fiseal year 1956 wa $288, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 0 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 0 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provision is made in this estimate for expenses incurred for travel of Members 
of Congress when visiting military installations in connection with the examina- 
tion of military estimates, official functions and special occasions as may be 
authorized by the Secretary of the Air Force, or persons he may designate. The 
expenditure of these funds may be accounted for solely on the certificate of the 
Secretary. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


These funds are required to maintain civic, community, industrial and inter- 
American relations, as well as for expenses of special occasions. Examples of 
some of the activities funded under this project are visits of distinguished foreign 
dignataries who are in ited by the Air Force to visit the United States for pur- 
poses of orientation and training on the various elements of the Air Force opera- 
tions, including tactical, logistics, training and defense; visits to Air Force installa- 
tions of American officials (other than Department of Defense employees), 
industrialists, scientists, and representatives of national organizations or repre- 
sentative groups. In addition, provision is made in this project for the expenses 
incidental to Armed Services Day; ceremonies for the dedication of Air Force 
bases and occasions required for the proper maintenance of base and community 
relations; and other similar expenses which are not properly chargeable to other 
Air Force appropriations and as may be approved or authorized by the Secretary 
of the Air Force. This estimate has been based upon requirements experienced 
in prior years during which financial support was provided through use of funds 
fom another appropriation. 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Curran. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
miscellaneous current expenses project of the maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriation of the Air Force provides for miscellaneous ex- 
Penditures of an extraordinary or contingent nature that occur in the 
discharge of the functions and responsibilities of the Air Force and 
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are not properly chargeable elsewhere. The fund requirement for 
this project during fiscal year 1956 is estimated at $288,000. 

The miscellaneous current expenses project has in previous years 
defrayed the costs of several-types of activities, such as: 

Liaison activities with friendly foreign countries in order to exchange 
information about operating procedures, technological developments, 
and other military problems of mutual interest, including visits to 
this country by foreign military and governmental officials, the main- 
tenance of an inter-American relations program, and official repre- 
sentation functions of Air Force organizations overseas. 

Likewise, this project has provided for expenditures in maintaining 
satisfactory relations between Air Force bases and surrounding com- 
munities, their civic organizations and governments, including such 
activities as dedications of Air Force bases and Armed Services Day. 

A further example is expenses related to a program of orientation 
to keep governmental officials, representatives of industry, and leaders 
of national organizations and educational institutions well-informed 
regarding the defense program. 

Another type of expenditure is the associated costs of travel of 
Members of Congress who have visited Air Force installations in 
connection with the examination of military estimates. 

These are all continuing activities, and it is expected that there will 
be some expansion during fiscal year 1956 which will be experienced 
as a result of expanding community relations activities; the establish- 
ment of the Air Force Academy; and expenses associated with the 
visits of certain distinguished guests of the Secretary of Defense. 

Control of funds in this project is retained by the Secretary of the 
Air Force who prescribes policies governing expenditures and estab- 
lishes fund limitations. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you, sir. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 24, 1955. 


Prossect A 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MILLARD J. LEWIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INTELLI- 
GENCE, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. H. E. WATSON, COMMANDER, AIR TECHNICAL INTELLI- 
GENCE CENTER, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DCS/OPERA- 
TIONS 

LT. COL. T. C. McGUIRE, POLICY AND NV ANAGEMENT GROUP, DI- 
RECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OP- 
ERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, General Bogart. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, our witness for project 492, which 
is known as project Asis Maj. Gen. Millard Lewis, who is the Deputy 
Director of Intelligence in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Op- 
erations, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

General Lewis has two statements, sir; one of which is classified and 
one of which is unclassified for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. We are glad to have you before us. 

General Lewis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
funds requested under project 492 are required by the United States 
Air Force to obtain direct intelligence, the cost of which should not be 
charged to other appropriations for security reasons or because certain 
expenses are extraordinary in character. 

The program which will be supported from these funds has been 
carefully analyzed to prevent duplication between other intelligence 
activities and represents the effort necessary for the continuation of 
the United States Air Force intelligence program in fiscal year 1956. 
Control of these funds is vested with the Director of Intelligence, 
Headquarters, USAF. Expenditures are reported in sufficient detail 
to assure that the funds expended have been for bona fide intelligence 
activities and each voucher is examined by the Deputy Director of 
Intelligence, Headquarters, USAF, prior to submission to the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force for final approval. The sensitive nature of the 
intelligence program makes it necessary to discuss details in an off-the- 
record discussion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATIONSHIP TO CIA 


Mr. Manon. General, what is the relationship between your office 
and the Central Intelligence Agency? 

General Lewis. In the entire field of national intelligence, Air plays 
the part generally of the collection and production of Air intelligence 
and it fits into what the CIA does, in that they are the master coor- 
dinators of all the national intelligence activities. We work very 
closely with the Central Intelligence Agency. 

_Mr. Manon. That is, in providing and evaluating this type of 
information? 
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General Lewis. Yes, sir. We do the Air end of it. In general 
they are in the national business. They are also the national master 
coordinators. 

Mr. Manon. What does the law setting up the Central Intelligence 
Agency say with respect to this function? Is there any paragraph in 
the law—I do not have the law in mind or before me—which would 
relate to this matter? 

General Lewis. I believe what I have given you, sir, is a reflection 
of the law or a reflection of the intent of the law. We do look to the 
Central Intelligence Agency as the master coordinators, and we are 
very anxious, eager, and active in working very closely with them. 


COMPARISON OF FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Manon. How much money did you require in fiscal year 1954, 
how much for the current fiscal year, and what is your request for 
additional funds? 

General Boacart. We do not show the breakdown here, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We should not? 

General Bocartr. We should not; however, we can give it to you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SAFEGUARDS IN ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. This is a project where it is difficult for Congress or 
the press to investigate fully and explore the matter from the stand- 
point of public information. When you have a program like this it 
seems to me that the temptation is greater to be a little lax in the 
administration and perhaps not as careful to get a dollar in value for 
every dollar expended. What would you say to that? 

General Lewis. I should like to say, sir, that we appreciate that 
fact. We believe that we are taking safeguards—extensive safe- 
guards—so far as possible to get the maximum value for our money. 

Mr. Manon. You have some faulty administration and probably 
some illegal expenditures from time to time; do you not? 

General Lewis. I would say, sir, that the expenditures which might 
not give us full return on the dollar were very small. It is possible, 
but under our review procedures we believe we have minimized it. 
It is a very small possibility. 

Mr. Manon. I am just asking: Have there been any abuses of this 
fund during the current fiscal year, the last fiscal year or previous 
fiscal years that you know of? If you do know of some, tell us about 
them. Maybe you would want if off the record; I do not know. 

Colonel McGuire. I could illustrate by an example off the record, 
please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel McGurre. In the field we do demand that the expendi- 
tures of our intelligence collectors be backed to the greatest extent 
possible by receipts. We do endeavor to get a receipt where it 1s 
available for an expenditure. If we give a source money from this 
fund, we have that source sign a receipt. If he is reluctant to sigt 
the receipt—and some of these people are—a certificate must be 
completed to the effect that the money has been expended. We 
constantly audit these backup certificates. In turn, all of those 
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numerous small receipts for small expenditures back up a voucher 
which is a consolidated-type voucher, which reduces administration. 
Each voucher is fully audited in the field. When they come up to 
this headquarters we examine the total expenditures against the 
production in terms of collection that that particular activity has 
accomplished, intelligence projects that are current in that particular 
area, and then we pass judgment or question them. 

After that they go to the Deputy Director of Intelligence, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, and he examines them further. 
When they are finally processed the confidential vouchers are presented 
to the Secretary of the Air Force for final approval. The Secretary 
has, incidentally, questioned them at random for specific information, 
which we were always able to produce. 

Mr. Manon. That is spot checking, I guess you would call it? 

Colonel McGurre. That is spot checking; yes, sir. We cannot in 
all honesty be absolutely certain that there is absolutely no misap- 
propriation here. We do not believe there is any; however, it is as 
hard to prevent as preventing a bank teller from taking money from 
the till, sir. You can establish all the precautions in the world, but 
you finally have to trust somebody. 

Mr. Manon. In the bank business one would read quite often 
about people who have defrauded or embezzled. I was trying to get 
you to give me cases where you actually knew of an embezzlement or 
fraud. 

Colonel McGuire. There was one case, sir, where a man was 
court-martialed for it. It happened about 3 years ago over in 
FEAF. The amount of money in that particular case was about 
$400. The officer in charge incidentally did not embezzle money, 
but some of his people embezzled the money. They were investi- 
gated, caught, and dismissed. 

Mr. Manon. One of my colleagues wrote me a letter and made a 
special request with regard to it, and I thought appropriately so. It 
dealt with a situation which was discussed somewhat in the press, 
about certain officers over in Europe getting too closely associated 
with certain women or with a certain woman. I do not know what 
happened to the case. I would like for you to identify it and tell us 
what you know about it, General. 

General Lewis. I do not believe I can identify it, sir, from what 
you said. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will discuss that when General Carroll comes up 
before us. 

Mr. Scrivner? 

INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. General, there are several things that disturb me 
and have disturbed me for a long time on some of these programs. 
Much of what I want to talk about will have to be off the record, of 
course, because this is a very sensitive field of activity, one which 
we must maintain and one which every major nation in the world 
maintains if it has any regard for security at all and its future safety. 

Some people may kind of shudder just a little to think that we 
have to engage in these kinds of activities, but I have never felt that 
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way about it, because my own reaction is that if we can get certain 
information as to what any enemy has in view, as far as it affects us, 
knowing that we may be able to govern ourselves accordingly and 
prevent some very serious results. So I do not share that apprehen- 
sion and distaste for it. -It is not a pleasant game, but it is very 
necessary. 

We do not like to have a big police force or detective force in our 
cities, but they are necessary. So intelligence activity is also necessary, 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 24, 1955. 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. J. F. CARROLL, DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS; 
OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the next project for consideration is 
project 493, ‘Office of Special Investigations.” 

General Bogart, do you desire to introduce the witness? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

As you say, our next project is project 493, and our witness in this 
area is Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll, who is the Director of Special 
Investigations, Office of the Inspector General, Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. General Carroll has a prepared statement. 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL CARROLL 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record, General Carroll, will you 
furnish for the record a statement as to your background and experi- 
ence in this particular field in which you operate? 

General CARROLL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE BACKGROUND OF MaJ. Gen. J. F. Carroti, USAF 


General Carroll was born in Chicago, Il, and graduated from St. Mary’s College 
in Mundelein, [ll., in 1933, with a bachelor of arts degree. He received his doctor 
of jurisprudence degree from Loyola University of Chicago in 1940. 

He entered the Federal Bureau of Investigation as a special agent in October 
1940 and was an inspector and assistant to the Director of the FBI when he 
transferred to the USAF in December 1947. 

In September 1945 he was loaned by the Department of Justice to the Surplus 
Property Administration, where he organized and served as Director of the Com- 
pliance Enforcement Division, remaining in this capacity when the organization 
was redesignated the War Assets Administration. He returned to the FBI in 
April 1947. 

In August 1948 the Air Force established a centraily directed investigative 
ageney known as the Office of Special Investigations (OSI). General Carroll has 
been the Director of OSI since its inception and is responsible for supervision over 
the worldwide operations of that agency. In addition to his OSI duties, General 
Carroll functions as a Deputy Inspector General of the USAF, in which position 
he also exercises supervision over the formulation of Air Force security plans and 
policies, and the various enforcement and related activities of the Air Provost 
Marshal. 
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Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Carroutu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate for project 493 represents a con- 
solidated contingencies fund requirement for Office of Special In- 
vestigations activities in the Zone of Interior and each oversea com- 
mand. These funds are required for emergencies and extraordinary 
expenses incident to the operation of the Air Force investigative 
agency. The mission of the Office of Special Investigations is to 
provide a centrally directed criminal, counterintelligence and special 
investigative service to all Air Force activities. The successful 
accomplishment of the mission assigned to the OSI is directly related 
and vital to the accomplishment of the Air Force mission. This is 
especially true in connection with OSI investigations in the security 
area. 

The Office of Special Investigations provides Air Force commanders 
with essential investigative services and is an activity of the Inspector 
General, Headquarters, USAF. Investigative activities performed 
by the Office of Special Investigations fall into the following major 
categories: 

1. Major violations of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and 
applicable Federal Statutes within the jurisdiction and purview of the 
USAF. 

2. Investigation of counterintelligence matters arising within or 
affecting the Air Force. 

3. Violation of public trust with particular reference to the procure- 
ment or disposition of property. 

4. Conduct of background investigations for Air Force personnel 
prior to assignment to duties requiring access to classified security 
information. 

5. Conduct of special inquiries as may be directed by competent 
authority. 

From August 1, 1948, to December 31, 1954, a total of 1,342,887 
investigative cases were completed and the results reported to the 
requesting commanders. Of this number, 256,672 cases were com- 
pleted during fiscal year 1954 and 134,787 cases were completed in the 
first half of fiscal year 1955. These are complete investigative cases 
and their successful completion necessitate many corollary investiga- 
tive assignments. The majority of these cases are in the personnel 
investigations area. Unless there is a pronounced change in the 
national security policies, it is expected that the increasing workload 
trend of the past 2 fiscal years will continue at the present rate through 
through fiseal year 1956. 

The fiscal year 1956 budget estimate presented here has been re- 
viewed by the Directorate of Special Investigations as the staff office 
of primary interest and represents a true projection of estimated needs 
recognizing the experience of the individual command concerned. 
Control of these funds is maintained at each echelon of command. 
This control includes a personal review of each voucher by the Director 
of Special Investigations, Headquarters, USAF, prior to submission 
to the Secretary of the Air Force for approval. 
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Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared on the record statement, 
I am prepared to answer any questions which you may have, 

though some of my answers may necessitate my going off the record. 
Mr. Mauon. Of course. 


CASE OF COLONEL HAYES 


In regard to some person or persons in Europe who had enticed an 
Air Force officer, I believe, to give certain security information, | 
personally have been requested by Members of Congress to look into 
this situation and I am interested, of course, in knowing what the 
facts are, and how secure the Air Force is and what the excuse is for 
this sort of thing, as well as what was done to punish the people who 
were guilty of any offenses in connection with the matter. 

It has been in the papers, so why not have it on the record here, as 
to basically what the facts are? 

General Carrotu. Mr. Chairman, I can address myself to certain 
facts of that case on the record, but certain others would necessitate 
my going off the record. 

‘Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Carrouu. On the record, the individual to whom you refer 
is Colonel Patrick Hayes. Colonel Hayes was assigned in Berlin up 
until about 8 months or so ago. In late 1954 a German national, : 
female, named Irmgard Schmidt, was arrested in Berlin and charged 
with engaging in espionage activities in behalf of a foreign power, 
and in connection with that particular case contentions were made to 
the effect that an officer of the Air Force who had been stationed in 
Berlin had been affiliated with this girl under such circumstances as 
to indicate that from him she may have obtained information of value 
to a foreign nation. 

Irmgard Schmidt was tried in the United States HICOG Court in 
Berlin, and on a plea of guilty was sentenced to 5 years in jail. 

With reference to the contention that tne Air Force officer furnished 
classified information to her, investigation has demonstrated that 
that was not true, nor did any other Air Force officer, or individual 
affiliated with the Air Force, furnish any classified information to 
her. 

There were, however, indications of personal misconduct, which 
occasioned investigations, and which have resulted in charges being 
preferred against the officer in order to determine whether he is fit 
to be retained in the United States Air Force. 

I can go into more detail, sir, for you off the record. 

Mr. Manon. When will the officer, Colonel Hayes, be tried? 

General Carrouu. He has already appeared before an Air Force 
Regulation 36-2 board, comprised of general officers, and they have 
made their recommendation, and it is now en route to the Secretary. 

Mr. Manon. Are you free to say what those recommendations are? 

General Carrot. I am not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was he court-martialed? 

General Carroty. No, sir; he was not, because it was determined 
by the Judge Advoeate General that the facts did not indicate the 
existence of a criminal offense which would warrant charges under 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Mr. Manon. You may give us the further details off the record. 
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General Carrouu. (Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 

Please identify Colonel Hayes with respect to his assignment, and 
give us @ little sketch of that. 
~ (The following was submitted :) 


Con. P. W. Hayes, Duty Ass1GNMENT 


Col. Patrick W. Hayes was assigned to the United States Air Forces in Europe 
during the period from August 1951 to September 1954. His duty assignment 
during this period was at Tempelhof Air Base, Berlin, Germany. He is presently 
assigned at Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Davis. What has happened to Colonel Haves? 

General Carro.tu. Charges have been preferred against him. A 
board hearing has been held, and that has just been completed. The 
board has arrived at its conclusion and has forwarded its recommenda- 
tion, and that will have to go to a review board. He was a Regular 
officer, and these proceedings have to be conducted in accordance 
with Public Law 810. 

The findings of the hearing board will proceed from that board—I 
beg your pardon, he is a Reserve officer on active duty, but the policies 
which we have accord the same type procedural recognition to the 
Reserve officer. 

The hearing board findings will proceed now to the Secretary’s 
Personnel Council. It is there at the moment, and they will forward 
it soon, I would assume, to the Secretary for final decision. 

I might state that Colonel Hayes had 25 years and some odd months’ 
active military service. He did apply for retirement. The Secretary 
disapproved his application for retirement, and the charges were 
preferred. 

Mr. Manon. At this point, do you wish to go off the record? 

General CARROLL. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR FORCE SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Now, on the record, is it your job to check the security 
of military and civilian personnel? 

General Carrot. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, there has been a great wrangle in this 
country over a period of years as to how loyal and secure the Federal 
employees are—the uniformed people in the services, but more par- 
ticularly the civilians. 

What records can you submit with respect to the status of this 
question? 

General Carrotu. I am prepared to give you such statistics as you 
may desire relative to the operation of our program, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the statistics as to the numbers of people who 
have been removed by reasons of loyalty checks, and similar 
procedures. 

General Carro.u.. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed in your own way and then we will 
ask for any further information if you do not give us as much of the 
picture as we feel we would like to have. 
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General Carro.tu. We have two programs, one which pertains to 
civilian employees of the Air Force, and we have another which 
pertains to the military personnel of the Air Force, 

Mr. Manon. Let us talk about the military first. 

General Carro.u. All right, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL SECURITY PROGRAM 


The military program is covered in Air Force Regulation 35-62, 
and it is patterned very much and almost to an identical extent, after 
the civilian program, taking into account such peculiarities as exist 
in connection with the separate acts which provide for military 
service. 

I have some figures here concerning our military security program, 
as set forth in Air Force Regulation 35-62, which reflect that from 
April 28, 1953, to February 28, 1955, the beginning of this month, the 
following obtained: 

We had a grand total of 169 military personnel to whom charges 
were issued; that is, a statement of reasons as to why it was con- 
sidered that they might constitute security risks, and that, therefore, 
it might be in the best interest of national security to effect their 
separation from the Air Force. 

I can give you a breakdown on that if you wish, as to the types. 

Mr. Manon, All right. Proceed. 

General Carro.u. Of the total 169 to whom charges were issued, 
two of these were Regular officers on active duty; 22 were Reserve 
officers on active duty; 39 were Reserve officers on inactive duty, 
making a total of 63 as to officers. 

One hundred and one of this 169 total were airmen on active duty; 
5 were airmen on inactive duty. That comprises the breakdown of 
the 169 charges that were issued. 

Now, as a result of that, the following represents the numbers of 
individuals and the categories of individuals who were discharged 
under provisions of Air Force Regulation 35-62: 

One Regular officer; 6 Reserve officers on active duty; 22 inactive 
officers—that is, officers not on active duty, making a total of 29 
officers in both active duty and inactive duty categories. 

There was a total of 63 active duty airmen; there were 3 inactive 
duty airmen, making a total of 66 active and inactive duty airmen, ora 
grand total of 95 military personnel on active duty or inactive duty 
who were discharged from their affiliation with the Air Force under 
Air Force Regulation 35-62. These figures include officers who re- 
signed and airmen who accepted discharges in lieu of OFR 35-62 
action. 

Mr. Manon. How does that compare with the year before and 
previous years, generally speaking? 
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CHANGES PURSUANT EXECUTIVE ORDER 10450 


General Carrouu. The period that I gave, sir, encompassed more 
than just 1 year. Actually, I used a period from the changeover when 
minor changes were made in accord with Executive Order 10450, on 
up to the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Explain, sir, the changeover and what you mean, 
and what this Executive order generally meant with respect to your 
operation. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted:) 


EXPLANATION OF EXEcUTIVE ORDER 10450 


Executive Order 10450 established the requirement to insure that the employ- 
ment and retention in employment of any civilian officer or employee in a depart- 
ment or agency of the Government is clearly consistent with the interests of the 
national security. The appointment of each person was made subject to investi- 
gation, the scope of which is determined according to the degree of adverse effect 
the occupant of the position sought to be filled could bring about on the national 
security. In no event shall the investigation include less than a national agency 
check and written inquiries. 

Executive Order 9835, which preceded Executive Order 10450, provided only 
for insuring that disloyal civilian officers or employees would not be retained in a 
department or agency of the executive branch. However, Executive Order 9835 
also required the equivalent of a national agency check and written inquiry for 
each applicant. 


CHANGES IN THE AIR FORCE SECURITY PROGRAM 


The Department of the Air Force civilian personnel lovalty and security pro- 
gram dates back to September 15, 1948, a vear after the Air Force started its 
separation from the Army. Prior to promulgation of Executive Order 10450, 
the Department of the Air Force operated under Public Law 733 and under 
Executive Order 9835. The promulgation of Executive Order 10450 resulted in 
very little change in the Air Force program in view of tne fact that the provisions 
of that order were not materially different from the requirements that the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of the Air Force had established under both 
Public Law 733 and Executive Order 9835. Under Executive Order 9835 it was 
the responsibility of the Secretary of the Air Force to insure that disloyal persons 
would not be retained in employment. However under Public Law 733 the 
Secretary was authorized to terminate the employment of any individual if he 
determined such action to be necessary or advisable in the interests of national 
security. 

Prior to Executive Order 10450, there were two programs, the loyalty program 
under Executive Order 9835 and the security program under Public Law 733. 
Both programs were administered in the Air Force as a single loyalty-security 
ee Pursuant to regulations issued by the Civil Service Commission under 

xecutive Order 9835, that agency had exclusive jurisdiction to adjudicate the 
loyalty of applicants and new appointees to the competitive service (employees 
with less than 18 months). Questions as to the loyalty of all other applicants and 
employees were resolved by the Secretary of the Air Force, subject to postaudit 
by the Civil Service Commission. Security questions in all cases were resolved 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, including those involving persons found to be 
loyal by the Civil Service Commission. 

Except for loyalty questions considered and decided by a loyalty hearing board 
and the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commission the case of an 
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individual whose loyalty or security qualifications were questioned was referred 
to a hearing board appointed by the Secretary of the Air Force. Members of the 
board were Air Force personnel. Recommendations of this board ‘were referred 
to the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force for decision. If the decision was 
against the employee, an appeal could be made to the Air Force Loyalty-Security 
Appeal Board. Recommendations of this Board were acted upon by the Secre- 
tary. If the decision was again adverse to the individual on security grounds 
alone, that decision was final under Public Law 783. If the Secretary of the Air 
Force decided that the individual should be removed from employment.on grounds 
of loyalty, that decision was appealable to the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Under Executive Order 10450, the case of an individual against whom credible 
derogatory information exists is processed through # hearing board to a security 
review board, which makes recommendations to the Secretary of the Air ‘Force. 
Hearing boards are not composed of Air Force personnel, but of personnel of 
other departments of the Department of Defense. The decision of the Secretary 
of the Air Force is final. No separate decision is made as to the lovalty of the 
applicant or employee concerned. The only decision is whether his employ- 
ment or retention in employment is clearly consistent with the interests of the 
national security. Executive Order 10491 amended the investigative criteria 
contained in Executive Order 10450 to include refusal by the individual, upon 
the ground of constitutional privilege against self-inerimination, to testify before 
a congressional committee regarding charges of his alleged disloyalty or other 
misconduct. This has been added to the criteria used by the Air Force in making 
security determinations. 


SECURITY RISK CASES 


Mr. Manon. Supply the committee with the information for the 
previous years, and give us the best information which you can. 
(The following was submitted :) 
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Military personnel security program 


Officers Airmen 





| 

Active 

| Inaetive | Active | Inactive 
Reserve | airmen airmen 

Regular | Reserve | 


May &, 1949, to Dec. 31, 1950 


AFR 35-62 discharges by direction of the 
Secretary of the Air Force st 

Officers who resigned and airmen who ac- 
cepted discharges in lieu of AFR 35-62 
proceedings 

Discharges under other regulations prior to 
AFR 35-62 action. 

Retentions following board hearings_ ae 


Jan. 1, 1951, to Dec. 31, 1951 


AFR 3542 discharges by direction of the | 
Secretary of the Air Force.__- ' 

Officers who resigned and airmen who ac- 
cepted diseharges in lieu of AFR 35-62 
proceedings 

Discharges under other regulations prior to 
AFR 35-62 action_ 

Retentions following board hearings_-_--._-- 


Jan 1, 1952, to Dec. 31, 1952 


AFR 35-62 discharge by direction of the | 
Secretary of the Air Force : 

Ofticers who resigned and airmen who ac 
cepted discharges in lieu of AFR 35-62 





Discharges under other regulations prior to 
AFR 35-62 action ae 
Retentions following board hearings 


Jan. 1, 1958, to. Dee. 81, 1963 


AFR 35-62 discharges by direction of the 
Secretary-of the Air Force: _ -_. . 

Officers who resigned and airmen who ac- 
cepted discharges in lieu of AFR 35-62 
proceedings. - 

Diseharges under other ‘regulations prior to 
A F R 35-62 action 


Jan. 1, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1954 


AFR. 35-62 discharges by direetion of the 
Secretary of the Air Force____.- 

Officers: who resigned and airmen who ac: | 
cepted discharges in lieu of AFR 35 5-62 | 
proceedings _ : cinta | 

Discharges under other regulations prior. to | 
AFR 86-62 action ; 

Retentions following board hearings 





Jan. 1 to Feb. 28, 1955 


AFR 35-62 discharges by direction of the 
Secretary of the Air Force 

Otficers' who. resigned and airmen who 
accepted discharges in lieu of AFR 35-62 
proceedings. _ 

Discharges under ‘other ‘reguls ations prior to 
AFR 35-62 action- 

Retentions following board hearings 





May 2, 1949, to Feb. 28, 1955 


AFR 35-62 discharges by direetion of the 
Secretary of the Air Force __- 
Officers who resigned and airmen who 
accepted discharges. in lieu of AFR 35-62 
proceedings 1 
Discharges under other regulations prior to 
AFR 35-62 action . 0 
Retentions following board hearings ____ 4 12 


‘Includes officers who declined indefinite appointments. 
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Mr. Manon. Were any of these people Russian spies, or Com- 
munists? 

General Carroutu. None of them were Russian spies. All of them 
who came within the purview of our 35-62 program were deemed to 
have backgrounds or beliefs which indicated that they had either an 
affiliation with the Communist movement or sympathetic association 
with individuals who were affiliated with the Communist movement, 
or a sympathetic association with activities of the Communist move- 
ment, and so forth. None of them were spies, and none of them were 
saboteurs. They were deemed, however, to be security risks to the 
extent that it was not considered to be consistent with the national 
interest to retain them in an affiliated status in the Air Force. 


MISCONDUCT DISCHARGES 


Mr. Manon. They were not security risks because of their personal 
habits with regard to drinking liquor, or questions of that kind? 

General Carrouu. Not in these figures that 1 have given you; no, 
sir. 
Mr. Manon. I see the point. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I follow that up a little further, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any cases where personal conduct was 
the cause for the removal from service, such as Mr. Mahon suggested? 

General Carrouu. As to military personnel by all means, yes, sir; 
though if it were merely in the personal-conduct area they would 
have been handled under other media through a regulation known as 
36-2, which is designed to get rid of people whose conduct is incom- 
patible with standards desired in the service, and others might be 
dismissed on the basis of conduct unbecoming an officer and so on, 
but that is not a program which has to do with security in the normal 
connotation of the word. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do those types of cases come under your jurisdic- 
tion? 

General Carrot. No, sir; they do not, other than to the extent 
that the conduct may be something which would come to me for an 
investigation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under whom would those cases come? 

General Carro.iu. Under the various commanders under whom the 
particular individual involved serves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any central compilation of those figures? 
Do you know, General Bogart? 

General Bocart. I believe there is, sir, but I would like to check 
that. However, I believe we can get it from the Personnel Policy 
Council. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well to have that information for the 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be all right for the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; furnish for the record information as to 
other removals from service on the grounds of personal conduct, as 
distinguished from this explanation of security risks. 

General Carro.u. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 





Administrative personal conduct discharges 


enna Nal a a ales eetlpthsbaalah te tiated ancl chctaiba i heieteisliincaalebitl 
Officers 


1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


| 
Reserve officers: | 


AFR 36-12: 
Resignation in lieu of elimination (AFR 36-2)_.........--- 5é 
Resignation in lieu of court-martial 6: 
AFR 36-2: Revocation of commission 26 
Regular officers: 
AFR 36-12: 
Resignation in lieu of elimination (AFR 36-2)__......._--- 5 4 
Resignation in lieu of court-martial.............-.-------- 13 12 
Revocation of commission (AFR 26-2)-______- b= edith atid 5 | 1 
Honorable discharge (title 1, Public Law 810, 80th Cong.) _.- 9 23 
Regular and Reserve officers: AFR 35-66: Separation (homo- | 
sexuality) ieee ee 54 


| ns 
| 84 


| 
od 








In accordance with Air Force policy, the elimination of substandard or marginal 
officers is essential to the accomplishment of the mission. Officers who show 
themselves unworthy of officer status by either ineffectiveness or failure to live 
up to the exemplary standards of conduct and morality demanded of officers are 
promptly identified and positive action to rehabilitate or eliminate them is in- 
itiated. 

With respect to airmen, it is a command responsibility of all Air Force comman- 
ders to maintain high personnel standards in the Air Force. The primary ad- 
ministrative tool of commanders as distinguished from court-martial authority 
is the authority contsined in Air Force Regulation 39-17. Commanders are 
responsible to give constant attention to the problem of early recognition of unfit 
airmen and elimination in cases where rehabilitation after repeated attempts has 
proven impossible or impracticable. The majority of separation actions for mis- 
conduct are taken under this regulation. 

Concurrent with this responsibility, authority to discharge airmen for reasons 
of misconduct has been delegated to senior field commanders. In view of this 
decentralized system of separating airmen under Air Force Regulation 39-17, and 
the transfer of their records from Air Force organizations to record depositories, a 
central compilation of separations without extensive record screening is not 
available. 

Mr. Manon. Now, we will get into the civilian picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I have just one more question. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


PRESENT STATUS OF SECURITY CASES 


Mr. Scrivner. Does what you have given us give the entire total 
now? You mentioned the figure of 169, but are there some of them 
still under consideration? 

_ General Carro.iu. We continually have cases under consideration, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those cases? 

General Carrot. We have a number of cases which are now 
pending in various stages. Some are before a preliminary board, to 
determine whether or not charges, which have been previously 
reported, will be issued. They are being coordinated with the General 
Counsel, and they have not yet gone out. 

Others may have gone out, and field hearing boards are being 
convened. ‘These may include cases where the field hearing boards 
have arrived at a determination, and the matter is now being processed 
back through channels to the Secretary for final approval. 

There is a total of 86 cases in that status. 

Mr. Manon. Your backlog, then, is about 86 cases? 
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General CarRrouu. Yes, sir; that is the backlog which has moved 
into the procedural coverage of Air Force Regulation 35-62. 

Mr. Mauwon. It goes back a little further on the backlog there, as 
to what you have in the mill. 

General Carrouu, We can have quite a bit there, because we have 
any number of cases which are investigatively in process, which as 
yet have not been completed to the point where we know whether 
they ought to be processed under this regulation or not. I have some 
general figures on that and a rather meticulous breakdown as to type. 

With reference to active-duty personnel, we have pending within 
the investigative aspects of the matter 427 cases. As generally re- 
flective of the trend during the month of February. 1955, we opened up 
55 such cases, and we closed out 50 such cases. 

As to inactive Reserve personnel, we have a total of 79 such cases 
which are in the investigative process. In that area, during February, 
we opened up 24 such cases and closed out 12. 

Then, we have a number of cases which are in a briefing status. 
After the investigation is all completed, and it appears that the case 
has any information in it requiring some adjudication, we then forward 
it to a military personnel security board, but we will brief those cases, 
setting forth statements of essential facts, and send them over in that 
form as well as in detailed investigative report form. 

In addition to that, we send such cases out to the military com- 
manders concerned, who have direct jurisdiction over the individual 
involved, in recognition of the fact that security is the responsibility 
of the command, and in order that we might be fortified with the 
commander’s recommendation as to whether action should or should 
not be taken. 

Those cases are forwarded into the 35-62 channel, and proceed from 
that point on. We have a total of about 175 in that last category 
which I mentioned to you. 

Mr. Manon. That is the general picture? 

General Carrouu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is a continuing and necessary work of the Air 
Force? 

General Carro.u. That is correct. 


SECURITY PRECAUTIONS PRIOR TO PLACING INDIVIDUALS ON ACTIVE 
AIR FORCE DUTY 


Mr. Manon. Is the Air Force taking all reasonable precautions to 
see that we do not take into the Air Force airmen and officers who are 
disloyal to the country? 

I have in mind the Peress case in the Army. 

Do you make sure that a man is loyal before you give him a com- 
mission? 

General Carro.Lu. We do to the extent that we can, without totally 
retarding military operations. An individual, before being appointed, 
must fill out a variety of forms, particularly including a form which 
gives us all background data concerning him, which form requires a 
certification from him as to the types of organizations to which he 
has belonged, as to whether or not he has been involved in any activi- 
ties which might take him into an area, directly or indirectly, of 
advocating the overthrow of this Government by force and violence. 
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He also has to fill out a form in which he makes direct response to 
questions dealing with the prescribed list of organizations, made out 
by the Attorney General, and he is, of course, under oath at the time he 
executes those forms. If he gives any indication of a positive re- 
sponse, Which would come within the purview of our 35-62 program, 
he is not given a commission. In addition to that, prior to direct 
appointments, we will conduct a national agency check. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following was submitted later: ) 


PERSONNEL SEcuRITY PRECAUTIONS EXERCISED PrIoR TO EN1IRANCE INTO 
ActivE Miurrary SERVICE IN THE UNITED States Arr Force SERVICE 


All applicants for appointment as an officer, or for enlistment, and all inductees, 
are required to sign a Department of Defense Form 98, ‘‘Lovaltv Certificate for 
Personnel of the Armed Forces’’, and to read paragraphs 6 and 7 ef Air Force 
regulation 35-62 prior to appointment, enlistment, or induction. 

Paragraphs 6 and 7, AFR. 35-62, set forth in detail procedures and criteria used 
in applving the standard that retention in or acceptance into the Air Force must 
be clearly consistent with the interests of national security. 

DD Form 98 prescribes standards of conduct relating to such matters as sabo- 
tage, espionage, treason, and sedition. It also prescribes restrictions as to member- 
ship in, or sympathetic association with, certain organizations, and lists those 
organizations designated by the Attorney General pursuant to Executive Order 
10450. In signing the form, the person certifies as follows: 

I have read the provisions applying to standards of conduct and membership 
in or association with certain organizations and I understand them. 

If [ha-e engaged in anv such conduct, I have so inaicated the nature thereof 
under “Remarks” below. 

I have entered under “‘Remarks’”’ below, the names of the organizations from the 
above list of which I am or have been a member, or by which | am or hare teen 
emploved, or which I have attended or been present at, or engaged in, organiza- 
tional or social activities or activities which they sponsored, or for which I have 
sold, gi-en awav or cistributed written, printed or otherwise recorded matter 
published by them, or with which I have been identified or associated in some 
other manner. 

If I have not engaged in any such conduct, or have not been associated in any 
manner with listed organizations, or have never been a member or participated in 
the activities of any pro-Communist, pro-Nazi, or pro-Fascist organizations in 
foreign countries, I have so indicated by writing ‘‘None” or ‘‘None to my knowl- 
edge” under remarks below. 

I understand that if what I state below is found to be incorrect, incomplete, 
or misleading in any important particular, I may be subject to prosecution and 
punishment under the appropriate laws of the United States. 

I understand the meaning of the statements made in the certifications above. 

There is attached to each application for a commission submitted by a civilian, 
an ROTC student, an aviation cadet or an officer candidate, a Department. of 
Defense form 398 Statement of Personal History, which details the applicant’s 
education, employment, travel and other factors included in his life. 

Also attached to each application for such appointment is a completed finger- 
print ecard. These attachments are used in conducting a check of the records of 
national agencies at the seat of the Federal Government prior to the applicant’s 
appointment as an officer. 

No officer of the Reserve component of the Air Force, or retired officer, is 
reealled to active military service unless his records reveal that a favorable 
national agency check has been conducted. Upon entering upon a tour of ex- 
tended active military service and immediately upon reporting to the initial 
activity to which assigned for service each such officer is required to accomplish 
& DD form 98.and, where there has been a break in the service, a request. for a new 
national agency check must be initiated by the commander. 

A fingerprint card is prepared on all persons at the time of enlistment, except for 
those airmen who reenlist at place of separation on the day following the date of 
their discharge from the Air Force. This card is forwarded to the Federal Bureau 
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of Investigation within 24 hours following enlistment. Criminal records revealed 
by the FBI check are furnished to the Air Force. 

If an applicant fails or refuses to accomplish the DD form 98 in its entirety, his 
appointment or enlistment is denied. If entries thereon or subsequent informa- 
tion resulting from the records checks provide reason for a belief that his appoint- 
ment or enlistment or recall to active duty is not clearly consistent with interests of 
national security, the facts are reported to Headquarters United States Air Force 
for final determination. 

Cadets appointed to the Air Force Academy will complete DD form 98, and will 
be the subject of a national agency check prior to appointment. They will also be 
subject to a complete background investigation during their first academic -year. 


SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Now, let us get into the civilian picture. 

There is a story here before me from one of the Washington papers, 
under date of March 11, 1955, which concerns according to the head- 
line of the statement, an Air Force aide and a statement he is reported 
to have made regarding security risks, and so forth. 

Were you present at this hearing? 

General Carro.u. I was, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who was the Air Force aide involved? 

General Carrouu. I believe that the article is probably referring 
to Mr. Frederick Ayer, who is a Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. What was the meat of that testimony, generally 
speaking? I presume it is available to the committee, if we wanted 
to get that deep into this angle. 

General Carrotu. Well, the purpose of the hearing was to cover 
the whole of our security programs, and Mr. Ayer’s testimony had to 


do with a number of procedural matters pertaining to the manner in 
which the civilian program is implemented in the Air Force. It had 
to do primarily with the Air Force implementation of Executive 
Order 10450. 

Mr. Manon. This headline reads: 


Air Force aide says a big majority of security risks were hired by Ike. 


Of course, that would be misleading, because the President does not 
hire people directly. I would like to think that throughout the years 
you have been getting rid of security risks wherever you could, and 
I do not quite understand that headline. 

What is your interpretation of that? 

General Carro.u. I believe that I probably have seen the article 
to which you are referring. In the first place, I do not believe that 
Mr. Ayer would make any such statement. I believe that that is 
interpretative on the part of the writer from a statement which Mr. 
Ayer made pertaining to the number of probationary employees that 
were involved. 

Mr. Manon. The number of what type employees? 

General Carrouu. Probationary employees that were involved in 
separations from the Air Force. 

For purposes of clarity, and to insure that I am as responsive to the 
questions that you wish to pose to me as possible, I think it might 
be in order if we have a definition of terms here. 

You asked me earlier if I had responsibility for security in the Air 
Force. My response was ‘‘yes; I certainly do.’”’ When I speak of 
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security, within the framework of responsibility of my office, I speak 
of security which has to do with espionage, sabotage, subversion, direct 
or indirect advocacy of the overthrow of this Government by force 
and violence, and from a quality and quantity standpoint with 
communism, 

The type of security which is within my realm of responsibility 
has to do with associations, situations, circumstances and facts which 
indicate that a given individual may not at all times give that full 
allegiance to this country which we expect of him, in preference to 
a foreign country or a foreign cause. 

The area of activity that Mr. Ayer was discussing is Executive 
Order No. 10450. However, security there encompasses a broader 
area of activity than that which comes within my purview. Security 
there encompasses actions over and beyond that. It also addresses 
itself to character defects, to irregularities of conduct which reflect 
adversely upon a man’s general dependability, his reliability, his 
trustworthiness, and in a word, his suitability for Government employ- 
ment. That latter aspect of security that I have just described is not 
an area to which I am addressing myself. 

Mr. Manon. My only interest here is that I feel we are entitled 
to know and should make it our business to know, insofar as we 
reasonably can, whether or not the funds which we provide for the 
pay of civilian employees i is paid to good, loyal American citizens. 

I realize this is an explosive question, and that it is a highly political 
question, and that it is a controversial question in many ways. How- 
ever, I am not interested in the politics or anything like that, but I 
am interested in knowing myself and I am interested in the Appro- 
priations Committee taking whatever precautions that it should take 
to see that the people to which these funds go are good people. 

General Carrouu. The purpose of all these programs, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to endeavor, so far as humanly possible, within the frame- 
work of a democracy, to accomplish just that; to insure that the 
dictates of security are properly served, without unduly derogating 
from the individual rights and liberties of the person involved. 

Mr. Manon. I take it that you are not the man to talk about this 
question which I read from the newspaper article and which is mere ly 
a report of a hearing in one of the congressional committees. Of 
course, the original hearing is available to us. I merely referred to 
the newspaper quote, because it was available to me at the moment, 
and the other is not; however, you are not prepared to discuss, as the 
best witness, this sort of thing? 

General Carro.uu. I am not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Discuss with us what you are prepared to discuss with 
respect to civilian employees. 

General Carrouu, All right, sir. I mentioned, with reference to 
the military figures which I gave, that those were handled under the 
provisions of Air Force Regulation 35-62. Our civilian counterpart 
program is set forth under Air Force Regulation 40-12. 

» Under the provisions of that regulation, and within the framework 
of the area of security to which ‘T am addressing myself, these are 
statistics which have a bearing on your question: 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES SECURITY CASES 


The total number of employees who have been removed under Air 
Force Regulation 40-12, pursuant to authority vested in the Air Force 
by Public Law 733, is as follows: 

From October 1947, to December 31, 1952, lumping those prior 
years together, a total of 30 people were so discharged from the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about people or civilians? 

General Carro.t. Civilians, sir. From January 1, 1953 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, the calendar year 1953, one such person was separated 
from the Air Force. 

From January 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, 15 such people were 
separated from the Air Force. From January 1, 1955, to February 28, 
1955, which brings us up to the beginning of this month, five such 
people were moved from the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Do. you. have the information by years before you? 

General Carro.u. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Manon. If you have it by years, you ean place it in the record. 

General Carrouu. That is what I have just deseribed, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have covered the years involved since 1947? 

General Carroun. | lumped the years between 1947 and 1952, but 
[ can break those down later, if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If it is easier to do that, all right. 

General Carrouu. | gave the figures for 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


(The following was submitted later: ) 
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Mr. Manon. Do you think the necessary precautions are being 
taken to eliminate any undesirable risk and that the number is sur- 
prisingly high or low, or about what you would expect? 

General Carroti. May I augment these figures a little before | 
respond to your question, in order that I may do it in total perspective? 

In addition to this figure which I gave you, as representing the 
people separated under provisions of Public Law 733, there were a 
total of 45 individuals employed in the Air Force who were removed 
under Executive Order 9835, on a finding of disloyalty by the Civil 
Service Commission. That was in a period up to 1953, because 11 
of those cases were carryovers from prior years, and their separation 
was effected in 1953. 

Mr. Manon. That was up to that point, and beginning at what 
point? 

General Carroutu. Beginning in 1947, when the Executive order 
came into being. 

Mr. Manon. In your testimony you might show the proper dates, 
if you have not done so already, of these orders of which you speak, 

General Carro.u. I will, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Dates oF IssuANCE OF EXECUTIVE ORDERS AFFECTING THE LOYALTY AND 
Security PROGRAMS IN THE UNITED States AIR FoRcE 


On March 21, 1947, President Truman issued Executive Order 9835, which set 
forth procedures, standards and criteria for the administration of a civilian em- 
ployees loyalty program in the executive branch of the Government. 

Public Law 733, which was approved by the President on August 26, 1950, set 
forth the individual employee’s rights and that of the executive branch of the 
Government in the summary suspension or removal of civilian employees to 
protect the national security of the United States. 

On April 27, 1953, President Eisenhower issued Executive Order 10450 which 
set forth procedures, standards and criteria for the administration of a civilian 
employees security program in the executive branch of the Government. 

General Carro.v. In addition to that there were, from the period 
of October 1947, to February 28, 1955, a total of 817 cases which were 
not finalized; by that, I mean, which were not processed to final 
conclusion, because jurisdiction in the Air Force was lost, either due 
to death, transfer, or resignation prior to the formalization of charges, 
and so on. 

I have the breakdown on that, if you wish. 

There were 382 of those from October 1947 through calendar year 

1952; 227 in calendar year 1953; 186 in calendar year 1954, and 22 for 
the first 2 months of calendar year 1955. 
_ At the present time we have 34 employees in the Air Force who are 
in a suspended status under Public Law 733. That means that charges 
have been issued, and that they have been suspended and that hear- 
ings pertaining to them are in process, and ultimately a final decision 
will be made by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

We now have a grand total of 550 cases which are in process of either 
investigation or being briefed for presentation to boards or which as 
yet have not been finalized by an ultimate decision of the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

Since October 1947 we have had a grand total of 2,897 such cases 
which either have been handled, or which are still in a pending status. 

Addressing myself now to the question which you posed, as t0 
whether I consider this a good record, as I said earlier, a lot depends 
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upon what we mean by “good”’ in this respect. I personally feel that 
it is reflective of the great extent to which the Government is going to 
endeavor to insure that it has only fully trustworthy personnel on its 
rolls, particularly in sensitive positions. I also think that the figures 
are gratifying in that despite this vast coverage involving activities on 
the part of many agencies, that the numbers are as low as they are, 
because it is symbolic of the basic loyalty and allegiance of our Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, at this time we shall recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume. I believe Mr. Scrivner 
had the witness when we took time out for lunch. 
Mr. Scrivner. I had just started. 


VIOLATIONS RELATING TO CONTRACTS 


General, as I understand, part of the duties of your command, as 
you state here in subhead 3, cover violation of public trust, with 
particular reference to the procurement or disposition of property. 
Would that have to do with contracts with the Air Force as well? 

General CARROLL. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) , 


NUMBER OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. General, there has not been anything said here in 
your statement or in response to questions about personnel. I think 
it might be well, so that we could have an idea of the size of the activity 
we are discussing here, if you would state for the record how many 
military and how many civilians you have engaged in your activity. 

General Carro.tu. We have worldwide, sir, slightly under 2,500 
personnel, including both military and civilian in the investigative 
category. 

Mr. Scrivner. About how is that divided? How many military 
and how many civilians are there? 

General Carrouty. We have 107 civilian investigators, sir. The 
balance are all military. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that a little larger than it was last year? 

General Carrouu. Yes, sir; it is. It is about 400 larger, as I recall. 
I think our authorized strength was around 2,100 last year, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has developed that has called for that large 
an increase, which is almost 25 percent? 

General Carrouu. There are two things primarily. There was an 
expansion in the overseas theaters, particularly in the United States 
Air Forces in Europe and the Far East Air Forces. We have had a 
certain expansion in the ZI, fairly moderate, I believe, which is 
attributable to increased workload here, which in turn has funda- 
mentally stemmed from policy requirements which have necessitated 
conducting preappointment checks on our military personnel. 
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For example, within the past year new policies now require that 
individuals, prior to being appointed to the Air Force in an officer 
status, be national agency checked. We do the same thing with 
reference to all ROTC graduates. We do the same thing with 
reference to all Reserve officer personnel who are being recalled to 
active duty and so on. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are doing that prior to the time they are 
actually ordered on duty, or is it afterward? 

General Carroui. With reference to appointments this is done 
prior to their coming on, sir. 


NARCOTICS VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, in view of some reports that have been 
somewhat current relative to the narcotics situation in the service, 
particularly in the Far East, and some of the related conditions, | 
wish you would state for the record just what your office has found, 
what steps you are taking to combat it, what results you are getting, 
and what the true picture of the situation is as your investigations 
disclose it. 

General Carrot. I can state that during calendar year 1954 we 
had 192 investigative cases pertaining to narcotics in the Far East. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you had how many Air Force personnel? 

General Carro.ii. This would fundamentally involve all Air Force 
personnel, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is a rough idea of the number of men involved? 
192 from a small group would be a high percentage, but if you had a 
big group 192 would be relatively insignificant. 

GENERAL Carrouu. You refer to the relationship to the overall 
Air Force population? 

Mr. Scrivner. A rough estimate of the Far East forces. That 
would show whether it is a major problem or a minor problem. 

General Carro.u. Yes, sir. 

(The following was submitted later:) 


Narcotics VIOLATIONS 


An analysis of reported narcotics violations by Air Foree personnel worldwide 
indicates that in relation to total Air Force manpower the number of personnel 
involved in the use of, possession, and/or sale of narcotics is very small and not of 
such proportion as to constitute a major problem for the Air Foree. It is a prob- 
lem, however, that does pose a threat to the welfare of Air Force personnel and, as 
such, receives full recognition at every echelon of command. 

Although percentagewise in relation to military population the Air Force has its 
largest number of reported narcotics violations in the Far East Air Forces, the 
incident rate there amongst Air Force personnel is considered very low especially 
when viewed in relation to the fact that the Far East is the world’s chief source of 
narcotics, that narcotics are easily and inexpensively obtained, and that their 
widespread use by the natives is some inducement to its use by Air Force personnel. 

In the Far East, control of this problem is a command responsibility of the 
commander in chief of the Far East Air Forces. The FEAF commander has had 
in effect for some time a well integrated program for the control of narcotics 
addiction. The activities of various staff agencies in FEAF, including the in- 
spector general, the command surgeon, the judge advocate, and the Office of 
Information Services have been coordinated and those agencies jointly prepare 
for the commander periodic analyses of the narcotics situation. The action taken 
by the FEAF commander has included not only the detection and prosecution ol 
violators but also an indoctrination program for incoming personnel. 


(Additional information was furnished for the use of the committee.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 
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ROUTINE WORK OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. Davis. We have been discussing some of these more dramatic 
parts of the work, yet I imagine that represents in effect only a small 
minority of the everyday routine business that goes on in your office, 
does it not? 

General Carro.iu. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Where do most of the cases that come to you originate 
from? 

General Carroutu. Do you have in mind any particular field? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

General Carroii. We encompass a pretty broad area. 

The cases arise, generally speaking, in two fashions. One is on a 
condition precedent basis, with reference to the granting of clearance 
for access to classified information or with reference to employment in 
the Air Force. We are required to conduct a vast number of per- 
sonnel background investigations. That is a rather automatic and 
self-cenerated type requirement. 

Then in the security field and particularly over in the criminal 
investigations field the cases arise as a result of complaints received. 
For example, if property is stolen there is some indication of the 
existence of a crime. It is incumbent upon us to conduct an investi- 
gation to determine that a crime has been committed and to try to 
identify the individual responsible. The same is true in other areas 
of normal criminal offenses. 

In the security field we may receive complaint-type information 
relative to the activities or affiliations of an individual on duty, and of 
course we will conduct an investigation to resolve the validity or 
nonvalidity of the derogatory information presented. 


LOCATIONS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. Do you have people in all of our major installations, 
or do you work out of a command headquarters or area headquarters 
or something of that kind? 

General Carrot. The Office of Special Investigations is a centrally 
directed and controlled operation both administratively and opera- 
tionally. We have the directorate here in Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. Then we operate in the field through the medium 
of 27 district commands within the Zone of Interior under which are 
an appropriate number of detachment commands which are in physical 
location at each of our major Air Force bases. 

The main purpose for the existence of these people on Air Force 
installations is to service the Air Force commander on matters per- 
taining to investigative aspects of discipline and sec urity. 

The overseas situation is identical. We operate through the 
medium of district commands and detachments so that we do have 
resident representation at all major installations. 


OTHER INVESTIGATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Davis. Your work is called special investigations. What 
would be some of the other functions that would be performed i in the 
overall field of the Inspector General field that do not come into your 
particular category? 
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General Carrouu. Well, the Inspector General is responsible for 
several areas of activity. He has within the Air Force special 
responsibilities in connection with flying safety inspections, technical 
maintenance inspections, and matters related to the combat effective- 
ness of the Air Force. He also has responsibilities with reference to 
procurement inspections to determine the economy and efficiency of 
our procurement operation. He then has responsibility in the area 
that I have described with reference to the OSI. In addition to that 
there is the air provost marshal, who has security enforcement 
functions and discipline enforcement functions. 

I am, in addition to being Director of the OSI, a Deputy Inspector 
General. Within my area are two elements of the Inspector General's 
shop. One is the air provost marshal area and the other is the OSI 
area that has been described here. 


HANDLING OF LOCAL COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Davis. Would complaints with respect to the behavior or 
activities of Air Force personnel either with respect to the performance 
of their duty or with respect to their performance in relation to a 
local community come under your jurisdiction? 

General Carro.iu. Normally, no. That would call for an adminis- 
trative inquiry which would be handled either by the commander 
through his own inspector general, or, if sufficiently important, 
through another element of the Inspector General of the United States 
Air Force who would come in. Normally that would not come within 
my purview. 

JURISDICTION OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Mr. Davis. When a commander has his own inspector general, that 
is a part of his staff as such and does not come under your jurisdiction? 

General Carro.iu. That does not come under the direct operational 
jurisdiction of the Inspector General, United States Air Force. ‘The 
Inspector General does have technical responsibility for the whole 
inspection system within the Air Force, though the commander’s 
inspector is a member of his staff and is a part of the operational tools 
available to him to perform his mission. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all I have. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. General, you always do an exceptionally fine job 
when you come before the committee. I have confidence in you from 
the standpoint of character and ability. I want to commend you 
and congratulate you for the fine work which I believe you are doing, 
and I want to encourage you to keep up the good work and try to 

erform the important functions which have been assigned to you 
fe the Government. 


General Carro.tu. Thank you, sir. I shall. 
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MepbIcaL SuPPORT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. OLIN F. McILNAY, DIRECTOR, PLANS AND HOSPITALI- 
ZATION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, 
USAF 

EARL A. RAYMOND, CHIEF, PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF PLANS AND HOSPITALIZATION, OFFICE OF 
THE SURGEON GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. ROBERT M. VAN HORN, CHIEF, MEDICAL MATERIEL PRO- 
GRAMS BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF PLANS AND HOSPITALIZA- 
TION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, 
USAF 

LT. COL. AUSTIN 8S. HALL, FACILITIES DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
PLANS AND HOSPITALIZATION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. We now come to program 470, “‘ Medical support,” 
and at this point in the record we shall insert the pertinent pages of 
the justifications. 

(The matters referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 470, MEDICAL SUPPORT 
, 


Obligations by project 





| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
} | 


(1) | (2) | (3) (4) 


Direct Obligations 


} 

| 
Medical procurement and supply operations | $751, 447 | $696, 000 | $714, 000 
Medical equipment and supplies- ---_- 4 831, 464 541, 900 2, 698, 000 
Medical education and training 1, 451, 303 2, 028, 200 | 2, 005, 000 
Medical printing and binding __- ESTEE SEALE 272, 188 | 375, 000 375, 000 
Medical care in non-Air Force facilities_...........-__-| 5, 277, 951 | 5, 734, 000 | 5, 469, 000 
Medical administration - __ | 1, 612, 319 | 1, 999, 200 2, 087, 000 
Maintenance and operation of medical ‘treatment | 
facilities i | 41, 180, 124 47, 153, 500 | 47, 481, 000 
79 | Major repair and rehabilitation ; 6, 850, 649 | 4, 140, 200 2, 171, 000 





Total, direct obligations..__...........--- | 58, 227, 145 | "62, 668, 000 63, 000, 000 


Reimbursable Obligations 


| 
75 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities___- | 474, O11 | 573, 000 533, 000 
78 | Maintenance and operation of medical treatment | 

facilities | 13, 562, 419° se 960, 000 12, 784, 000 


Total, reimbursable obligations M4, 036, 430 | M4, 533, 00 | _ 33, 317, 000 


| 


Total obligations 72, 263, 875 77, 201, 000 76, 317, 000 





Mr. Manon. General Mcllnay, we are pleased to have you before 
the committee today. I understand you are getting out of town on a 
little leave, maybe tomorrow, and you may turn your face toward the 
setting sun and visit Lubbock, Tex., which is my home? 

General MclIunay. Yes, sir; I know, sir; I met you out there one 
time with General Harper. 
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Mr. Manon. I think it is fine that you are going out to such @ good 
place, and we are pleased to have you before the committee, and I am 
sorry that we have kept you in suspense here for a time. 

Mr. Deane will take over the subcommittee, as acting chairman, by 
reason of a meeting which I am required to attend for the next hour. 

Mr. Deane, will you proceed? 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, will you introduce the program, and 
introduce the principal witness? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Chairman, our next program is program 470, ‘Medical sup- 
port,” within the ‘Maintenance and operations” appropriation. 

Our principal witness in this area is Brig. Gen. Olin F. MelTlnay, 
who is Director of Plans and Hospitalization in the Office of the Surgeon 
General, United States Air Force. General MclIlnay has a prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Deane. General, we are glad to have you with us, and you will 
proceed without any interruptions, and give your statement and from 
that point, we shall go into the justifications. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
yeneral McIuNay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 


MISSION AND SCOPE 


The primary mission of the Air Force Medical Service is to provide 
the medical support essential to the maintenance of the highest degree 
of combat readiness and effectiveness of programed Air Force wings 
and supporting units. The effectiveness of the Medical Service is 
measured by the number of well or physically fit military personnel on 
duty and not by the number of patients in the hospital. It is, there- 
fore, our objective to provide a medical program which will reduce the 
number of personnel requiring hospitalization and which will return 
the patient to full duty in the minimum length of time. Accordingly, 
the scope of the Medical Service program goes beyond hospital care 
of the patient and includes the fields of preventive and aeromedicine, 
outpatient care, evacuation, dental care, and rehabilitation. 

I should like to briefly discuss the various components that comprise 
the total medical support program: 

Preventive medicine is the application of professional knowledge 
for the promotion, protection, and improvement of health for the 
purpose of keeping personnel on duty. This action accrues dividends 
by directly reducing manpower losses due to disease and injury. 
Specific areas of our program relate to control of communicable diseases 
and environmental sanitation factors; industrial hygiene, health edu- 
cation, and medical aspects of nutritional requirements. 

Aeromedicine is the “keep them flying” aspect of the medical pro- 
gram. It is not only preventive medicine of a specialized type but 
also includes field medicine, survival, rescue, training, personal and 
protective equipment, and accident prevention. Of all causes of 
noneffectiveness, accidents result in the greatest number of fatalities 
and days lost. Aircraft accidents constitute a large portion of these. 
Many factors can contribute to the prevention of aircraft accidents 
and noneffectiveness. Among these factors are the physical fitness 
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and mental health of the pilot and crew, personal and protective 
equipment, aeromedical indoctrination and the requirements of the 
pilot. Most important of all and most difficult to measure in terms of 
dollars because it is intangible, is the subtle personal relationship 
between pilot and flight surgeon. The flight surgeon not only selects 
the aviator but also by flying with him and living with his problems 
helps him adapt to his aircraft and to the conditions he will encounter 
in modern flight. Continued attention in this area will result in fewer 
accidents and lower noneffectiveness with the resultant decrease in 
deaths and man-days lost. 

Outpatient care relates to the medical treatment provided for 
ambulatory patients and is a further aspect of the “keep them on 
duty” program. 

Aeromedical evacuation provides for the air transportation of pa- 
tients of the Armed Forces. The Department of the Air Force is 
responsible for the operation of the aeromedical evacuation system for 
the Armed Forces. This system is comprised of specialized evacuation 
units designed, staffed, and equipped to provide aeromedical evacua- 
tion control, in flight medical care, and operate embarkation and de- 
barkation medical facilities. 

Dental care as rendered in the Air Force is designed to provide the 
highest degree of dental health consistent with the manpower available 
to perform the work. 

The final phase in medical care is rehabilitation. Rehabilitation 
from the military point of view is a means of accomplishing the return 
to duty of a maximum number of personnel in the shortest length of 
time consistent with medical safety. 


CONSERVATION OF MILITARY MANPOWER 


All of the elements I have mentioned combine into a program that 
results in the conservation of military manpower. Maintaining the 
health of the pilot, crew members, and support personnel, and shorten- 
ing the length of stay in the hospital assures that the maximum of 
available manpower is fit for duty at all times. 

The suecess of our efforts to conserve military manpower can be 
measured by comparing the hospitalization ratios for the past several 
years. The hospitalization ratio denotes the daily average number of 
military personnel hospitalized per 1,000 military strength. In fiscal 
year 1952 the ratio was 11.7; it was reduced during fiscal year 1953 and 
fiscal year 1954 to 10.9 and 9.5 respectively. It is estimated that we 
will be able to further reduce this ratio to 8.7 during fiscal year 1955 
and will be able to maintain this low ratio through fiscal year 1956. 

The noneffective ratio provides another measure of the accomplish- 
ments of the Air Force on conserving military manpower through the 
return of the patients to full duty in the minimum length of time. This 
ratio indicates the daily average number per thousand military per- 
sonnel not available for duty due to medical reasons. The noneffective 
ratio has been reduced from the 14.6 per thousand experienced in 
fiscal year 1952 to 12.8 and 11.5 in fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 
respectively. The experience of the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955 
indicates that this ratio will reduce to approximately 11 during fiscal 
vear 1955. The fiscal year 1956 estimate contemplates maintaining 
the fiscal year 1955 estimated ratio. 
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I would like to state here, just for further emphasis, what this 
really means: 

We have made this progress which I have noted here during these 
last few years. However, when we go back a little further, to 1945, 
the noneffective ratio, not counting battle casualties, was 41.3. That 
was the ratio for the Army, but we were a part of the Army at that 
time. 

So, there has been an even more striking progress made in this area 
than appears from the figures which I have just read. 

The reductions in the hospitalization and noneffective ratios 
indicate that, in addition to improved medical techniques, the Air 
Force policy of bringing medical care as close as possible to the 
military population served consistent with overall economy and good 
professional practice has had outstanding results in the conservation 
of military manpower. 

WORKLOAD 


The workload of the Medical Service is basically related to the 
programed number of Air Force wings and supporting units to be 
active during the fiscal year, the projected Air Force strength, and the 
deployment of these wings and personnel in the United States and 
overseas areas. By application of our estimated hospitalization 
ratios and other related ratios to the above-mentioned program factors, 
we are able to estimate the workload that will be generated for the 
fiscal year by Air Force military personnel. 

The larger portion of this military workload is cared for in Air 
Force medical treatment facilities; however, because of specialized 
treatment required or because of the close proximity to a non-Air 
Force hospital, a portion of the total Air Force patients are cared for 
in facilities of other Government agencies or civilian institutions. 
The reverse, of course, is true and the Air Force provides care to the 
military personnel of the Departments of the Army and Navy. The 
net result of this cross hospitalization determines the workload related 
to the military personnel to be cared for in Air Force facilities. To 
arrive at the total workload for Air Force facilities, it is necessary to 
make provision for the medical care which will be rendered to non- 
military personnel, such as dependents, retired personnel, and Vet- 
erans’ Administration beneficiaries. 

It is estimated that during fiscal year 1956 Air Force medical 
facilities will provide care to an average of 9,808 patients daily. In- 
dicated on page 4-219 of our justification is the detail composition 
of the workload actually accomplished during fiscal year 1954 by 
Air Force medical facilities and the estimated workloads for fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956. 

FUNDS REQUIRED 


Funds are included in this budget estimate for the maintenance, 
operation, and repair of medical treatment facilities; payment to the 
Army, Navy, other Government agencies, and civilian facilities for 
medical care provided Air Force military personnel when Air Force 
facilities are not available; the training of Air Force Medical Service 
personnel and the expenses incurred at Headquarters, United States 
Air Force, and at the major air commands in supervising the medical 
program, 
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Funds are also included for the procurement of equipment to pro- 
vide unit-mission equipment to 8 tactical wings and initially equip 
38 medical facilities and 14 dental clinics being constructed; the 
printing and reproduction of medical publications; and the Air Force 
contribution for such jointly operated activities as the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency and the Armed Forces examining 
stations. 

A detailed explanation of the total fund requirement for the medical 
program is contained in the justification book beginning on page 4- 
194. The funds being requested for fiscal year 1956 are less than 
our estimated total obligations for fiscal year 1955, and are com- 
parable to our fiscal year 1954 actual obligations and represent the 
inna required to support the Air Force medical program. 


MepicaLt ProcuREMENT AND SuppLy OPERATIONS 


Mr. Deane. We now come to project 471 in program 470, ‘‘Medical 
procurement and supply operations.”’ At this point in the record we 
shall insert page 4—195 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 470, MEpICAL SuPPORT 


Project 471. Medical procurement and supply operations: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $714, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_ _ __- sasiniitigialtena cxtemnix,). - 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 751, 447 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for United States Air Force share of the cost of operating 
the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency established under the provisions 
of Department of Defense Directive 5154.10, dated August 23, 1954; subject: 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. This Agency operates under the 
general supervision and control of the directorate of the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency which is composed of representatives of the Surgeons 
General of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

The Agency is responsible for the procurement of all centrally purchased 
medical materiel for the armed services; the establishment of joint specifications 
for medical materiel; compilation of a joint catalog and stock list of medical 
materiel used by the armed services; the operation of a central catalog registry 
for medical materiel used by the armed services and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; and, the inspection of deliveries, contract terminations and settlements. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, who is responsible for deter- 
mining the method of financing this operation, has ruled that each military agency 
will contribute a one-third share of the total Department of Defense cost. The 
detailed justification of the entire estimate will be furnished by the Department 
: the Army, which has been assigned this responsibility by the Department ot 

Jefense. 


Mr. Deane. Taking up, General, project 471, which is the first 
one, “Medical procurement and supply operations,” this is approxi- 
mately what it was last year. 

It indicates a $18,000 increase, and as I understand, the full 
justification for this ‘medical proc ‘urement and supply operation is 
justified by the Army? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drang. This represents the one-third which you would use? 

General McIunay. That is correct, sir; that we would supply; 
yes, sir. 
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MepicaL EQuIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Deane. We now come to project 472, “Medical equipment and 
supplies,” and at this point in the record we shall insert pages 4—196 
through 4—199 of the justifications into the record. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 470, MepicaL Support 


Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies: 
Fstimated obligations, fiscal vear 1956 : ....---. $2, 698, 000 
F'stimated obligations, fiscal vear 1955_ _ _- : anes 541, 900 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954____.----- , ri mee 831, 464 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the procurement of medical and dental material 
required for those fixed and tactical medical units to be activated and initially 
equipped during fiscal year 1956. In addition, funds are also included for initial 
and replacement metropolitan ambulance requirements. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUIRED 


The following table summarizes fiscal year requirements: 


Fiscal years 


| | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


(a) Equipment for new facilities ____- ene Sickneteod $0 | $0 | $2,300,176 
(6) Equipment for tactical wings - - - sect 0 0 | 286, 824 
(c) Special purpose vehicles_- ies ; 831, 464 | 541, 900 111,000 


i ee toed a cess dae eee eek ween we ul 831, 464 | 541, 900 | 2, 698, 000 
| 


(a) Equipment for new facilities, $2,300,176 

These funds will provide for initially outfitting those medical and dental 
facilities which, under the approved construction program, are scheduled to receive 
equipment during fiscal year 1956. The equipment requirement was computed 
separately for each new facility to be constructed, taking into consideration the 
type, size, and equipment allowances. If the new facility is to replace an existing 
facility, the gross equipment requirement for the new facility was reduced by the 
value of that equipment which could be transferred from the existing facility 
without interruption to the medical mission. Examples of the equipment to be 
procured are: X-ray equipment, sterilizers, operating and examining tables, 
solution-warming cabinets, operating-room lamps, electrocardiograph machines, 
and ear, nose, and throat operating units, 





‘ate 


|, 176 
. 824 
, 000 


, 000 
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The following 4 table summarizes the development of this estimate: 


Less: Value of 
available Net estimate 
equipment 


Number 
Type and size of facility of 
facilities 


Gross cost of 
equipment 





Hospitals: 
50/ 00 bed ; $79, 643 $0 
100/ 00 bed --- : 231, 028 59, 500 
100/ 50 bed_ 133, 455 0 
100/200 bed ; 37,118 82, 618 
136/200 bed bes 1 52, 118 0 
150/° 50 bed 2 337, 652 264, 652 
150/300 bed ; 362, 380 ,190 
250/200 bed ‘ 572, 786 ), 786 
300'30 bed 286, 415 0 
300/200 bed 323,09 50, 000 
350/500 bed 359, 160 333, 660 


Subtotal. -- 1 2, 984, 77 , 324, 406 


Infirmaries. 
$ hed > 7 f 78, 65 . 000 
6 bed : 33, 46 ), OOO 
25 bed a 28, 81: 0 


Subto.al : . 140, 927 . 000 


Dental clinics: 
6-unit. 4 sata ; F : 67, 209 0 
§-unit ie ile : ; ' 85, 812 3, 664 
10-unit. sama s6ientet 34, 804 0 
12-unit._- : iets ) 246, 030 0 
18-unit_ 7" : ; bebe ‘ 59, 606 , 956 


Subtotal... 4 493, 461 25, 620 
Dispensaries - - - ---- mites ‘ sees ts : f 41, 040 0 


Total : Fares : 3, 660, 202. 1, 360, 026 


Equipment for new tactical wings, $286,824 
These funds will provide the medical materiel for air transportable infirmaries 


f and dispensaries required by the eight tactical’ Air Force wings programed to be 


equipped during fiscal year 1956. These infirmaries and dispensaries enable each 
medical element independently to render emergency care and treatment to per- 
sonnel of the tactical wing wherever the wing may be deployed during an emer- 
gency. The following table reflects the requirements by unit: 


Number of 


ravi Unit price 


Type of unit 


Infirmary, air transportable __- : $29, 613 $236, 904 
Dispensary, air transportable _ _- 3: , 56 49, 920 


"TUG ocak Git koe ; 286, 824 


(c) Special purpose vehicles, $111,000 

The fiscal year 1956 requirements provide for the procurement of 25 metro- 
roitan ambulances at a unit cost of $4,440. Seventeen of these ambularices will 
be used to replace a like number now in use which were manufactured in 1947 or 
earlier and which are no longer economically reparable. The remainder of this 
estimate represents initial issues to’bases to be activated during fiscal year 1956. 


NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. Deane. Under “Medical equipment and supplies,” there is a 
sizable increase. 

Is it the understanding that these hospitals, infirmaries, and dental 
clinies are to be completed during the current fiscal year? 

General McIunay. They will be completed during the fiscal year, 
and equipment will be procured then. 


59565—55 79 
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One of the major reasons for this difference which you have noted 
is that there were certain credit withdrawals from the stock fund in 
previous years which are no longer legal and proper. That accounts 
for the major portion of the increase. 

Mr. Deane. Will you supply for the record the location of each of 
these facilities, hospital infirmaries and dental clinics, indicating when 
the facility will be put into operation during a certain month of the 
budget year, and whether or not the amount requested is for the ful] 
year or for the period from the time these facilities would be placed 
in operation? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Do you understand my request? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. However, sir, this is not for the 
operation of the facilities, but for the equipment. 

Mr. Deane. I mean, for the equipment; yes; and I think it would 
be interesting to have that information. 

General McItnay. We will supply it, sir. 

Mr. Deane. But, without a doubt, the facility will be available 
during the budget year. 

General MclIinay. Yes, sir; it will be at such a stage of readiness 
that this equipment will have to be procured and installed. 

In other words, it will have to be purchased during the year; yes, 
sir. We will get all of that information for you. 

Mr. Deane. Is some of this for overseas operations? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. How much? 

Mr. Raymonp. Actually I do not have the totals broken down 
between the Zone of the Interior and overseas, but we will supply it. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Fiscan Year 1956, Tasie or AvrnorizATION—EQuirpMEeNT REQUIREMENTS, 
New Meopicat Facinirres 


The following is a listing of Air Force bases where medical facilities are currently 
under constructicn in the Zone of Interior and a summary of the oversea facilities 
for which initial equipment will be procured during fiscal year 1956 and the date 
the equipment will be required: 


HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Location | Date equipment required Estimate 





Zone of Intericr: 
Bunker Hill, Ind__. ...----.--.-----| Deoember 1955 $79, 643 
oy es va athacaccaa nk dts ten acs to eee 90, 000 
Homestead, Fla-__-_- Ji 2235.2) Meopemiber 2066s... 0.26554 133, 455 
Dover, Del bie b Dene blss kee aonb hbide niece NE RIMES oft take we wep 54, 500 
aa or ee i 162, 118 
Tye, Tex = gig =<, ana, 0 ipteiee ils eoimawecorintodesao ws era cts Poaig ta ae 104, 0”) 
Andrews, Md : suceebe i ----| December 1955_ 36, 000 
Ks, BIB in iiss Bib iin i dis Vids ile Gad thd. sc PROCS POA chs abies 5 


Total, Zone of Interior_.-. 
Oversea: 7 installations_- 





Total worldwide...............- 
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INFIRMARY ae IPMENT 


“one of Interior | 
Duluth, in. January 1956 
Greater Pittsburgh, Pa_ do ete uae idiah. a ntbostapet .do a 
kK. lL. Sawyer, Mich November 1955____. 
Klamath Falls, — oe sees eH ar ytee : 

agara, N. Tiak Ati CE a i 
Tr: verse C ity, Mich_- eek ia anatase : coool 
' 
Total, Zone of Interior........---- ; be 
Oversea: 2 installations -- Prior to June 30, 1956 


Total worldwide 


| 
| 
° 


DISPENSARY EQUIPMENT 


Oversea: 15 installations. ..................----..-----.--.---] Prior to June 30, 1956_..._.- 


| 


DENTAL EQUIPMENT 


Zone of Interior: | 
Blytheville, Ark_- pet 2. s _......---| November 1955_-- $28, 604 


Bunker Hill, Ind__ ctdeg bob dawct ddan dentate do-_. SEE 22, 403 
Clinton-Sherman, lice. . a lai aiiesatalaeat al do_. se 28, 604 
Eglin, Fla ay eS ea ay Fics January 1956____- 7 22, 403 


TYG POEL Leased bck bbtindee dal -dbenibn ade he o ddnad seamen | August eee = 41, 005 
Lincoln, Nebr--- i . ‘ | November 1955-_- 41, 005 
Little Roe, Are. -22 0322 2.. Sua. iv} do_- = fi 41, 005 
Plattsburg, N. Y nnn eeerenenenennnee| September 1955__- 41, 005 


Total, Zone of Interior 7 adnan nin edhe en bhae aga] 266, 034 
Oversea: 6installations.......-.-- i le Prior to June 30, 1956__- 201, 807 


lotal, worldwide --fpesoeeen ea 467, 841 


EQUIPMENT FOR TACTICAL WINGS 


Mr. Deane. Why do you think you need an eight tactical Air Force 
wing program to be equipped during the fiscal year? You have been 
operating without it up to now with a good medical record. Why do 
you think you need it? 

General McIunay. It merely is the adaptation of our medical 
service to the Air Force program. 

Mr. Deane. I notice that you did not have anythmg in 1954 or 
1955 for this program and you had, of course, tactical wings during 
those years 

General McIunay. That was because we had credit withdrawals, 
sir. There was adequate material within the medical-dental division 
of the stock fund not requiring replacement. Therefore it was 
unnecessary to use funds in this project to procure the required 
equipment, 

SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Deane. Proceeding with a continuation of project 472, 

Medical equipment and supplies,” ’ special purpose vehicles in the 
amount of $111,000, that is minus some $400,000 for the previous 
year? 

Was this program brought in and presented in this series in the 
former budget, General Bogart? 

General Bogart. I did not understand the question, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. Page 4-199 of the, justifications under “Special pur- 
pose vehicles” is what I am referring to. My question was: Was 











this project brought in this special category in previous years in the 
same series? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Why is there such a considerable amount of reduc- 
tion, General, this year? You show an unusually large reduction in 
your request. What is the occasion for this reduction? 

yeneral McIunay. The requirements for the special purpose ve- 
hicles which we are going to procure for replacement are based upon 
inventory data which indicate that certain vehicles are obsolete and 
unsuitable for further use. The old wartime or immediately postwar 
vehicles which we had, have, for the most part, been replaced in 
former years. This estimate will provide for the replacement of 
vehicles which are of 1947 vintage or older. 

Mr. Deane. Will you obtain a salvage return on these 1947 and 
earlier models which you will replace with these new ambulances? 

General McIunay. We have had a program which has been work- 
ing out, particularly with our field ambulances, where we have an 
exchange program worked out with the Army. We have traded three 
of the old ambulances in for each brand-new one, and the Army, 
through the ordnance depots, has carried out rehabilitation of the 
others insofar as they could, or else cannibalized them for parts. 

Mr. Deane. What is the average life of these ambulances? 

Major Van Horn. I do not have the statistical data, but they 
average approximately 8,000 miles per year. 

Mr. Deane. They have been operating since 1947? 

Major Van Horn. They were all manufactured in 1947, or earlier, 
sir. 

Mr. Deane. Will you indicate for the record those 17 which you 
are going to replace as well as the mileage on each one of them? Can 
you do that? Do they have speedometers on them? 

Major Van Horn. We can make an estimate, sir, but we do not 
have the speedometer readings for those vehicles. 

Mr. Raymonp. We would probably have to go to the theaters to 
secure that information. 

Mr. Deane. Do not go to that trouble, but I thought you would 
have that at hand. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Year of manufacture and estimated mileage of metropolitan ambulances to be replaced 
in fiscal year 1956 














Estimated 
Number ber |. Pat “ 

Year of manufacture being [oF =e 

replaced | vehicle 

inesidedaai bite ails arasaenininiagt ‘“ - i a 
es 6adimn 2 140, 000 
OE i aR he a ae ee a 8 oe dk ee ee 4 125, 000 
a a i el he 3 115, 000 
Os Se te ee cad eta, isi isdi tee ode cbd of EE 4 | 95, 000 
Oi eininas mais diate * ; | 4 75, 000 
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MepicaAL EpucaTION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Deane. We now come to project 473, “Medical education and 
training,’ and at this point in the record we shall insert appropriate 
pages of the justifications. 

(The matters referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 470, Mepicat Support 


Project 473. Medical education and training: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 
Estimated obligtions, fiscal year 1955 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides funds for instruction and training of Air Force Medical 
Service professional and technical personnel in Medical Service schools operated 
by Departments of the Air Force, Army, Navy, and civilian institutions. In 
addition, provision is made for training of medical professional personnel in Air 
Force hospitals through the use of professional consultants. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following table presents a fiscal year comparison of fund requirements: 


Fiseal years 
Categories of expense sonal vasssihans dieaiteaas 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


(a) School training. -_- s as $863,775 | $1,327,200 $1, 163, 000 
h) Consultant program____- i ecbtbacie nate Giekihes daied 587, 528 | 70: , 000 | $42, 000 


TOU, 4 oe ccns : oka paid ep het ewe aa ee 1,451, 303 | 2, 028, 200 | 2, 005, 000 


(a) School training, $1,163,000 

The requisite medical and technical skills inherent to the operation of the Air 
Force Medical Service is acquired through the training of officers and airmen in 
military Medical Service schools, and civilian institutions. The loss of skilled 
medical personnel through expiration of obligatory tours of duty and termination 
of enlistments requires extensive training of replacements if the Air Force Medical 
Service is to provide adequate medical care. 

This training is provided through courses of instruction, which students attend 
in either a permanent change of station or temporary-duty status. The criteria 
for determining the students’ travel status are as follows: Airmen attending basic, 
fundamental, and retraining courses will attend in a permanent change of station 
status; airmen attending advanced, supplementary, and orientation and special 
courses will attend in a temporary duty status; and officers will attend school in 
4 permanent change of station status if the course is in excess of 20 weeks’ duration, 
or in @ temporary duty status for shorter courses, 

The following table indicates by fiscal year the total number of students pro- 
gramea to enter training and the number of students on temporary duty status: 


Fiscal years, total entries Fiseal years, TDY status 


1954 | 1955 1956 | 1954 1955 | 1956 
actual | estimate | estimate | actual | estimate | estimate 
i | ' ' 


Type of school 


Air Force Medical Service schools 3, 970 7, 862 | 7, 622 3, 319 | 5, 860 | 4, 371 
\rmy Medical Service schools __ _- 1, 650 699 | 127 | 238 | 239 
Navy Medical Service schools. 1, 185 | 1, 860 Q | 23 50 
Civilian institutions -| 3 563 | 391 49 211 49 


anaes | a a) a —-!__+ _—___-_ 


3, 495 6, 332 | 


Tel ee ae | 5,887 | 11,260] 10,572 


I 
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A fiscal year summary by major item of expense required to train the above 
student loads follows: 


Fiscal years 
Item of expense ee eee 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


(a) Pordomeldervieets sca 8 6 setts sk cnsesd be $91, 589 | $97, 600 $99, 000 
(6) Travel ion ete aaetibeneat 512, 997 | 801, 300 711,000 
(c) Tuition, civilian institutions - -- : 100, 500 7, 200 


: 52, 000 
(d) Supplies and equipment 105, 716 124, 000 
Ne I ict sitesi ssn sicily xian eas eae 52, 811 155, 000 
CP IRIN, « 5 ccc nc cneeeccuncasess sa aR E wataaea 48, 662 48, 800 


863, 775 | 1, 327, 200 


(b) Consultant program, $842,000 


This estimate provides for the pay and travel expenses of civilian professional 
consultants utilized in teaching and advising Air Force physicians on all aspects 
of professional care rendered in Air Force hospitals. To assure that professional 
care rendered in all Air Force hospitals is consistent with the highest standards, 
qualified medical, dental, and allied specialists are used for the purpose of raising 
the professional skill of Air Force medical military personnel in their particular 
specialty. The continued increase in usage of consultants is attributable to the 
loss of Air Force military physicians with medical specialty board certification. 
The number of certified military specialists on duty with the Air Force has de- 
creased approximately 18 percent during calendar year 1954, and there is no pros- 
pect of increasing the number through fiscal vear 1956. Military medical special- 
ists of all levels of training have decreased 22% percent, thereby changing estab- 
lished ratio of specialists to nonspecialists from 2 to 1 to approximately 1 to 1. 
To meet this deficiency and to maintain medical care at a safe level the Air Force 
will utilize during fiscal year 1956 an average of 600 civilian consultants for ap- 
proximately 26 days each. 


Mr. Deane. I note that your request is approximately the same as 
last year. 

Without taking up too much time on it, what would be the high- 
lights of that program, General? 

yeneral Mciunay. The training program provides courses of 
instruction for many different types of students, and many various 
types of airmen and officers courses. 

On page 4-201 you will note the types of schools; the Air Force 
Medical Service schools; the Army Medical Service schools; the 
Navy medical schools, and civilian institutions. 

We utilize the schools of the other services where it is practicable, 
and where they can provide us with the training, rather than dupli- 
cating it. We have to use civilian institutions for certain types of 
training, which is not available within the services. 

_The Gunter school is the major training school, particularly for 
airmen. 
CONSULTANT PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. What is the consultant program? 

General McIunay. The consultant program is a program to teach, 
advise, and further instruct Air Force physicians. 

You undoubtedly know, we are required to use, because of the 
nonavailability of experienced men, large numbers of young doctors 
who are very recently out of school. These young doctors must be 
further guided and trained. By appointing civilian consultants in 
various specialties to suggest and to aid in diagnosis, and to train our 
young people, we can raise the standard of professional service 
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considerably. It is a very essential program both for the future of 
the young doctors, whether they stay with us or go elsewhere, as well 
as insuring that we provide the best possible care. 

Mr. Deane. What is the rate of pay for an intern? Is the intern 
paid out of this program? 

General McItnay. No, sir; this has no relationship to the intern- 
ship program. Young doctors whom I am talking about are not 
interns. ‘They are doctors, who have recently finished their intern- 
ship and who have been called into the service to serve, but they are 
still far from experienced physicians, and surgeons, particularly in 
certain specialities. 


MEDICAL PRINTING AND BINDING 


Mr. Deane. The next project for consideration is project 474, 
“Medical printing and binding,” and at this point in the record we shall 
insert pages 4-205 and 4-206 of the justifications. 

(The pages are as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS— PRoGRAM 470, MepicaL Support 


Project 474. Medical printing and binding: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $375, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 375, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 272, 188 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the printing and reproduction by the Government 
Printing Office, the Department of Defense printing plants, and commercial 
contractors of all regulations, manuals, pamphlets, forms, and similar printed 
material utilized by the Medical Service of the United States Air Force. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirement for new publications and revisions to existing publications, 
as well as the replenishing of current publications, has been computed on an 
individual line-item basis. For each item the total number of copies required 
nd the total pages per copy were established. The experienced unit cost per 
page charged by the Government Printing Office or the Department of Defense 
printing plant for the particular type of publication was then applied to the total 
pages to be printed. 

The following table presents a fiscal year comparison of medical printing and 
binding requirements: 


Fiscal years 


1954 actual | 1955 esti- | 1956 esti- 


mate mate 


(a) Defense printing service $5, 000 $5, 000 | 
(6) Regulations 17, 440 | 21, 000 | 
(c) Pamphlets 18, 368 | 24. 000 | 
(d) Periodicals 4, 850 7, 500 | 
(e) Manuals 37, 294 46, 500 
(f) Technical publications. -._- Se dee Ee eae nskjladiaahdl 6, 500 | 25, 000 
(9) Specialized publications 10, 759 | 21, 000 
(h) Visual aids | 7, 389 9, 500 
(i) Forms, standard, and other 117, 509 | 143, 100 | 
(j) First destination transportation 19, 317 | 26, 300 | 
(k) Field printing 27, 762 5 








272, 188 | 
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Mr. Deane. Why is the request in this program for fiscal year 
1956 identical to the amount which you requested for the current 
fiscal year? Did you actually spend $375,000 during the last year, 
General? 

General McIunay. Well, sir, with the year not being up yet, the 
estimated obligation is $375,000. 

Mr. Deane. How much have you spent? 

Mr. Raymonp. As of January 31, $193,000. That is the latest 
obligation figure which we have. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, the obligation in fiscal year 1954 
was $272,188, and our obligations for fiscal year 1955 as of January 31, 
in this area, is the figure that was just given. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, you are going to end up the year by 
not spending $375,000? 

General Bogart. No, sir; we will, I am pretty sure, spend that 
amount. You see, we are considerably better than halfway, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You will see that you do spend it? 

General Bocartr. No, sir; we have difficulty making those things 
come out. That is one of our problems. 


Mepicat Care In Non-Atr Force FaActnities 


Mr. Deane. We now come to project 475, ‘Medical care in 
non-Air Force facilities,’ and at this point in the record we shall 
insert pages 4-209 and 4-213 of the justifications. 

(The matters are as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 470, MEDICAL SuPPorRT 


Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities: 
Kstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $5, 469, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 . 34, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 77, 951 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for medical care of Air Force military personnel by 
other government agencies or civilian hospitals; for the emergency medical care 
provided by civilian physicians, nurses, and other medical professional personnel; 
and temporary duty travel of military patients and attendants to, from, or 
between non-Air Force medical facilities. Im accordance with Public Law 453, 
83d Congress, this estimate also includes the expenses of authorized medical care 
in Canal Zone Government hospitals for all Air Force military personnel and 
their dependents as well as all civilian employees who are paid from Air Force 
appropriated funds and the dependents of such employees. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following is a fiscal year comparison of estimated total obligations by 
major activity: 





Fiscal years 
Major activity ———— —_—_——— 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


(a) Medical care in other Government agencies $4, 817, 407 | $5, 441, 000 | $5, 141, 500 
(b) Civilian medical attendance piers aaa 860, 100 791, 000 785, 200 


(c) Travel (patients and attendants) _ o at 74, 455 75, 000 75, 000 


Estimated total obligations 5, 751, 962 6, 307, 000 6, 001, 700 
Rounded to_____-- Pe —— rn os Be 6, 002, 000 
ain TR eT 474, “Ol "573, 000 533, 000 


a) is pip as ed 
RIT III iia isn skint cod Svicteitncbettline viata 5,2 77, 951 5, 734, 000 | 5, 469, 000 
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The following tabulation indicates the estimated direct and reimbursable obli- 
gations in fiscal year 1956: 


Estimated total obligations, fiscal year 1956__- __ $6, 002, 000 
Pee ee a eee : : 533, 000 


Estimated (direct) obligations, fiscal year 1956 _ §, 469, 000 


Mr. Deane. General Mellnay, in this project, I note that there is a 
decrease of $265,000. 

Would you like to comment on that decrease, sir? 

General McItNay. That decrease would not have been possible 
except for this lower hospitalization ratio which is prevailing. 

Mr. Deane. What is the low hospitalization ratio? Is that the 
fact that you people are not getting sick? 

General McIlunay. We have a lesser number of days spent in the 
hospital for military population than we formerly had. 

Mr. Deane. What is the average length of sick leave for your 
airmen? 

General McIunay. The average length of sick leave? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

General McILNay. We give very little sick leave in the Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. Perhaps, I did not make myself clear. The informa- 
tion which I desire is the average time which a patient is hospitalized 
ina medical facility. 

Mr. Raymonp. In fiseal year 1954 the experience was 10.6 days 
per patient. That is the average for all types of patients. 


Mepicat ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Deane. We now come to project 477, “Medical administra- 
tion,” and at this point in the record we shall insert pages 4-214 
and 4—215 of the justification. 

(The pages are as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 470, MrpiIcaAL SuPPORT 
? 


Project 477. Medical administration: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_ _ __ $2 087, 000 
Fstimated obligations, fiseal year 1)55_ _ - 5 1, 9 8. 200 
Actual obligations, fiseal year 1. 54 _______- sucwees EGE 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the direet expenses incurred in the administration of 
the Air Force medical service by the Office of the Surgeon General, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force; the offices of the surgeons at major air commands; the 
Air Force medical requirements and stock control office: the Air Force depot 
liaison offices; and the 1070th United States Air Force medical activities group. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The Office of the Surgeon General, Headquarters, United States Air Force, has 
suvervisory responsibility for the overall administration, planning, and operation 
related to the provision of the medical support necessary to maintain the highest 
possible degree of combat readiness and effectiveness of the Air Force. This 
responsibility includes the development, utilization, and career management of a 
Staff of professionally trained personnel representing the various medical special- 
ties; development of all phases of the aeromedical program, including the develop- 
ment of physical standards of flying and the planning and operation of air crew 
effectiveness program; liaison with other military services to produce a balanced 
medical program within the Department of Defense; review and interpretation 
of medical statistics; and the establishment and administration of the facilities 
required to earry out the Air Force medical program. 
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The surgeons of the major air commands are responsible for the administration, 
development, implementation, and technical supervision of all medical functions 
and activities, including the periodic field inspection of medical treatment facilities 
within their commands. 

The Air Force medical requirements and stock control office is responsible for 
the management, operation, and administration of the Medical-Dental Division of 
the Air Force stock fund; computation of Air Force quantitative procurement 
requirements for medical materiel and for the management of the acquisition, 
storage, issue, control, and distribution of Air Force medical materiel. 

The Air Force depot liaison offices are responsible for the review and approval 
of requisitions received from Air Ferce facilities and for liaison between consuming 
Air Force facilities, depots, and the Air Force requirements and stock control 
office on all matters pertaining to Air Force medical materiel. 

The 1070th United States Air Force medical activities group is responsible for 
all matters pertaining to the administration, identification, processing, disciplinary 
control, and the disposition and separation of Air Force patients at Army and 
Navy hospitals; and maintaining liaison with Air Force installation representa- 
tives and Army engineering personnel concerning construction details of Air 
Force medical treatment facilities. 

The following summary is a fiscal year comparison by major category cf expense 
of the funds required to perform the functions enumerated above: 


Fiscal years 
Category of expense 


1955, | 1956, 
estimate estimate 


{ " 
| 1954, actual | 


Ce PION oii Bo nidnvcttincschbinheecnintececurs : | $1, 431, 922 $1, 720, 300 $1, 798, 000 
(b) Travel -onns2} 139, 967 200, 700 202, 500 
“ ‘ 40, 430 78, 200 


(c) Other expenses 


| 1, 612, 319 | 1, 990, 200 | 2, 087, 000 
| 


Mr. Deane. General, I note that in this project you have an 
increase of $87,000 plus. 

Where is the increase? 

General McIunay. This increase is almost all due to the employ- 
ment for a full year of personnel which we had authorized during 
fiscal year 1955 to accomplish certain necessary work. 

In other words, there is a greater number of man-years involved in 
personal services. 

Mr. Duane. Would the increase be reflected in the total number 
of civilians employed, or traveling or just in what item would it be 
reflected? 

General McItnay. In the employment of civilians. You have in 
personal services the difference between $1,720,300 and $1,798,000, 
which is the amount that I was speaking of, and that is due to a greater 
number of man-years of employment. The requirement for travel 
is almost identical to last year, being $200,700, and $202,500 is esti- 
mated for this year. 

Mr. Deans. Some of this travel is by commercial transportation, 
and I believe that is indicated in the budget on page 4-216. 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MEDICAL. TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Deane. We shall next consider project 478, ‘‘Maintenance 
and operation of medical treatment facilities,” and at this point in 
the record we shall insert pages 4-218 through 4-224 of the justifica- 
tions for the record. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


AMAA seochaiedag sts eee 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS— PROGRAM 470, MeEpicaL SupPporrT 


Project 478. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities: 
Fstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $47, 481, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 47, 153, 500 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 41, 180, 124 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project provide for the pay of civilian personnel, 
local procurement of supplies and equipment, contractual services and other 
expenses associated with the maintenance and operation of the United States Air 
Force medical treatment facilities and other related medical activities. Also 
included are the expenses of the Air Force share of the cost of operating the 
Armed Forces medical examining stations. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The maintenance and operation expenses are directly related to the inpatient, 
outpatient, and dental workloads and other allied services provided by the United 
States Air Force medical service. These workloads are primarily generated by 
United States Air Force military personnel to be served. In the development of 
these workloads the experienced hospitalization ratios, as adjusted by professional 
judgment, outpatient treatment and dental sitting rates were applied to the 
number of personnel to be served. Consideration was also given to the responsi- 
bility of the Air Force to provide care to the dependents of military personnel and 
to beneficiaries of other Government agencies, as well as the capabilities of the 
other agencies to provide care to the Air Force military personnel. The following 
table reflects a comparison of inpatient, outpatient, and dental service workloads 
in Air Force medical facilities: 


| Fiseal years 


1954, actual | 1955, estimate} 1956, estimate 


Average daily patient load in Air Force medical facilities: 
Air Force military patients 8, 305 8, 214 


1, 638 | 1, 681 1, 575 
Subtotal, Air Force military patients in Air Force facili- 
7, 182 | 6, 624 6, 639 
Add: Other than Air Force military patients: wre 
Dependents (Army, Navy, Air Force) 2, 198 2, 407 
583 407 
166 < 130 


185 
Subtotal, other 3, 162 | 


; Total average daily patients 10, 344 
Number of outpatient treatments 14, 934, 694 
Number of dental sittings 4, 674, 734 


The following table summarizes the number and type of fixed medical facilities 
operated by the Air Force Medical Service: 


Fiscal years 

Type of facility 

1954, actual |1955, estimate 1956, estimate 
| | 

Hospital 120 | 124 | 127 

Infirtnary___. oe Sie E an : 62 71 89 

Dispensary . pe ea ce 74 75 g2 


256 | 270 298 
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The following tabulation summarizes the fund requirements associated with 
Air Force Medical Service workloads: 





Category of expense [metre aprpmenri reenter ar —— 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





(o> Pesaemel-eurviods. ...................... cekmexes se bags | $18, 676, 264 | $22, 236, 900 $21, 703, 500 
(b) Other expenses-.- | 36, 066, 279 38, 876, 600 38, 561, 500 
Estimated total obligations ; 54, 742, 54: 61, 113, 500 | 60, 265, 000 

Less: Reimbursements ‘ LB, 562, 41 13, 960, 000. | 12, 784, 000 


Direct obligations..._____ | 41, 180, 12 47, 153,500 | 47, 481, 000 
} 


(a) Personal services, $21,703,500 

It is estimated that a total of 43,218 man-years (military and civilian) will be 
required during fiscal year 1956 to provide the inpatient and outpatient care, 
dental services, and other related services, such as aeromedical service, preventive 
medicine, veterinary service and industrial medicine, and to staff the medical ele- 
ments of tactical wings. Of the total man-years required, 35,254 will be military, 
5,630 will be direet-hire civilians, and 2,334 will be provided by foreign govern- 
ments on a contractual basis in overseas areas. It is estimated that the direct-hire 
civilians will cost $19,270,100, and the contractual services $2,433,400. 

The following: factors were considered during the development of the staffing 
requirements: 

(a) The past and projeeted workload, including the type of allied services, of 
each individual medical treatment facility. 

(b) The tactical mission of the medical unit. 

(c) The manpower yardsticks and manning standards which indicate the staff 
required to perform a specific workload or function for each size and type of 
facility or unit. 

The following table reflects a comparison of staffing ratios as applicable to the 
inpatient, outpatient, and dental workloads in Air Foree Medical Service facilities: 


Fiseal years 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate } 1956 estimate 


Number of inpatient staff per 100 average daily patients: 
Hospitals i évGbeignctacueiendh ao ‘ 
Infirmaries____- , 

Number of outpatie nt staff pe r 100 aver age de daily treatments: 
Hospitals__..---- i 
Infirmaries_.........-- 

Dispensaries. - - cee ve 

Number of dental staff per 100 average ‘daily ‘sittings.....----- 
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A comparison of the total man-year staffing (military and civilian) requirements 
of Air Force medical activities follows: 


Fiscal years 


1954 actual | 1955estimate 1956 estimate 





| | 

Inpatient service: | 
BT NBIE 6 otc Sabb has 2 1h 5 ee esate eee skh ented 15, 265 | 13, 339 | 12,844 
Infirmaries : 1, 036 1,046 | 1,014 


Subtotal 16, 301 14, 385 | 13, 858 


Outpatient service: | 
SRR, su quminetitvek Sh swa dinkcdakonnetab neous d t: 5, 87 6, 033 
| eee ee eee Le wie clarcesl ak dir els rac | , 675 | 1, 446 
Dispensaries | , 673 | 1, 792 


Subtotal | 11, 654 | 10, , 218 | 9, 270 





Di Gl BO Cs acs iis ew ene Ren dnd eaed 4, 733 | “4, 783 | 


Other services: 
Aeromedical service....._..__._- 55 covert eel 3, 083 | 3, 208 3, 388 
Veterinary service 952 | 967 982 
Preventive medicine 676 691 | 706 
Installation support 994 1, 194 | 1, 194 
Subcommands __- 327 | 327 | 327 
Other medical activities : 8, 585 8, 730 | 8, 740 





Subtotal 14, 617 | 15, 117 oe 15, 337 


Total, man ‘year staffing. ..................- cae 47, 305 3 | 43, 218 
1 


(b) Other expenses, $38,561,500 
This requirement provides for the nonpersonnel expenses incident to t’ e day-to- 
day maintenance and operation of Air Force medical-treat:nent facilities and re- 
lated services. The fiseal vear 1956 estimate was developed by utilizing fiseal year 
1954 cost experience for each category of expense related to the fiscal year 1954 
workloads for inpatient care, outpatient treatments, dental sittings, and ether 
medical services. The costs thus developed were applied te the fiseal vear 1956 
estimated vorkloads vith consideration also given to the increased number of 
medical-treatment facilities and units programed to be operated in fiseal vear 1956. 
The following table presents a comparison of the fund requirements of other 
expenses: 
Fiscal years 





| — — — 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


(a) Travel : a als oki oes eee ee ei 51, 217, 883 $1, 176, 800 q , 700 
(b) Transportation of. things. Tsdae ae : Bs enhedeha ak 182, 820 185, 600 | £0, 600 
(c) Communications... : ‘ tee 326, 410 350, 300 | 378. 500 
(d) Utilities. _ eee beesboes - , 807, 966 . 991, 000 2, 160, 400 
(e) Maintenance of facilities_______- dibs aeada’ 3, 280, 353 3, 350, 400 | 3, 574, 200 
(f) Laundry__-- : : eee ats , 792, 942 , 890, 000 | , 025, 000 
(9) Contractual services edhe aed 526, 502 520, 000 | 527, 000 
(h) Purchases from medical- dental stock fund ‘ heided , 502, 845 2, 893, 000 | 3, 087, 000 
(i) Medical materiel, local purchases a 2, 577, 489 575, 400 2, 570, 000 
(?) Nonmedical materiel, local purchases_ ‘ 2, 844, 883 2, 796, 000 2, 833, 300 
(k) Subsistenee____- Giada camel 9, 594, 425 , 490, 000 9, 337, 000 
(1) Armed Forees examining stations : iuiwe dha 34, 687 33, 100 531, 800 
(m) Social security , 064 | 5, 0CO : 000 


Total, other expenses 36, 066,279 | 38, 876, 600 38, 561, 500 





Mr. Deane. General, I note that there is a sizable increase there 
of $327,500. 

ta ie that increase? 

General McIunay. We are going to be operating a greater number 
of facilities during the fiscal year, “and that is the principal basis for 
this increase. 
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Mr. Deane. Where is it in the justifications? 

Mr. Raymonp. You will find on page 4-220 of the justifications 
the estimated number of facilities, by type, which we expect to operate 
in 1956, as compared with what we did actually operate in fiscal year 
1954. 

General McItnay. The total number being 298 in fiscal year 1956, 
compared with 270 in 1955, and 256 in 1954. Three more hospitals, 
18 more infirmaries, and 7 more dispensaries will be operated in fiscal 
year 1956. 

Mr. Deane. Where is the figure for the operation of the 1955 
facilities? 

General McIunay. The totals are given on page 4-218 and indicate 
the estimated obligations for both fiscal years 1956 and 1955, as well 
as the actual obligations for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Crane. That is the whole works? 

General McIunay. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Deane. There are other expenses in this maintenance and 
operation of “Medical treatment facilities’; are there not, besides 
those indicated on page 4-220? 

General McIunay. This entire amount, actually, is related to the cost 
of operation of our medical facilities. There are other amounts 
included, such as the payment for certain services which have to be 
procured for the hospitals. 

Mr. Crane. I think you will find you have your outpatient care, 
and dental service, and other items, indicated on page 4-223 of the 
justifications. 

General Boaart. There is a breakout of item B, sir, ‘Other 
expenses,’ on page 4-224. 

On page 4-220 you will find a summary of the estimate. 

Mr. Deane. The “Other expenses”’ listed on page 4-223 are item- 
ized on page 4—224? 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Deane. This item of “Travel” in the amount of $1 million, 
plus, compares favorably or unfavorably with what it was last year? 

Mr. Raymonp. It was $1,176,800 in 1955. 

Mr. Deane. How much of that have you spent? 

Mr. Raymonp. At this point, I cannot tell how much was spent, 
specifically, for travel. I have a total that has been obligated in this 
project. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, we do not have that breakout, 
sir. 

Mr. Deane. How much for the project has been spent? 

General Bocarr. $35,751,000 has been obligated as of January 31, 
1955, for the project, sir, which includes reimbursable items, and 
would be comparable to the figure on page 4—220 of the estimate of 
$60,265,000 for fiscal year 1956; and to the estimate for fiscal year 
1955 of $61,113,500. 

Mr. Dzanz. That is as of the end of January? 

General Bogart. January; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dzanz. You expect to spend that? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; it looks as though we will be required 
to obligate the entire amount. 
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Mr. Drang. Is any of it on contract which you must follow through 
with? 

General McIunay. There is a small amount of contractual services 
in here, sir, but I believe those are small; $527,000 out of that amount, 
sir, is contractual services, and I believe it is involved with personal 
service contracts, for the most part. 

Mr. Deans. Would you outline for the record how much of this 
travel allowance of $1,174,000 has been spent? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Fiscat YEAR 1955 OBLIGATIONS—TRAVEL 


The fiscal year 1955 obligations under project 478 for temporary duty travel 
through January 31, 1955, were $781,451. 


Masor REPAIR AND REHABILITATION 


Mr. Deane. We now come to project 479, “Major repair and 
rehabilitation,” and at this point in the record we shall insert pages 
4-229 and 4-230 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 470, MEpIcAL SuPpPortT 


Project 479: Major repair and rehabilitation: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $2, 171, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 4, 140, 200 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 6, 850, 649 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the major repair, rehabilitation, and modification of 
medical-treatment facilities, including hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, living 
quarters of medical personnel, when such quarters are an integral part of the build- 
ings or areas in which the medical-treatment facilities are located, and all other 
buildings, including utility plants and systems, used primarily by the Medical 
Service of the Air Force. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested are based upon project estimates submitted by each in- 
stallation. Project justifications were carefully screened and adjusted at each 
echelon of command with final review and approval accomplished by the office 
of the Surgeon General. Only those projects essential to the mission of the Air 
Force Medical Service are included in this estimate. 

The requirement for structures to operate medical-treatment facilities is being 
met, whenever possible, by the maximum utilization of existing facilities. A major 
portion of the beds utilized by United States Air Force hospita!s exists in World 
War II facilities. Some of these facilities are becoming structurally unsound and 
must be rehabilitated. Most of the existing structures have received proper day- 
to-day maintenance during the last 4 fiscal years and the major effort now is 
directed to improve functional units insofar as possible by the internal modifica- 
tion and alteration of the facilities. 

The following is a fiscal year comparison of requirements: 


snd keh Aah ED Sti thd dlls ? Mahadtdednokil Didi iadsta lesen 


Fiseal years 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Major ‘activities 





| 
| 
| én 
| 


| 
1) Major repair and rehabilitation $1,385,800 | $1, 208, 756 | $613, 000 
) Modifieation_- J 3 arty 5,439,045 | 2, 931, 444 | 1, 558, 000 
¢) Emeorgemew repeat. 2135000 sche isis. Lies. ---=--| 25, 804 | 0 0 


ON Gas lL nb. wide sddbsaRebewencse de deede- ‘ 6, 850, 649 4, 140, 200 2, 171, 000 
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(a) Major repair and rehabilitation, $613,000 


This portion of the estimate is required at presently utilized installations for 
restoration of deteriorated facilities to an economically usable condition. Many 
of the facilities and utilities systems being used have reached or are reaching the 
maximum life for which they were designed and continued utilization necessitates 
repairs. As structural defects develop, they must be rectified to satisfy mission 
requirements and to avoid further costly deterioration. 

(b) Modification, $1,558,000 

This portion of the estimate is required for modification or alteration of existing 
facilities to meet the planned workload and changes in mission and to permit im- 
proved operation of the medical facility. The majority of these facilities were 
constructed prior to or during the early part of World War IT, and since that time 
many new techniques and concepts have occurred in the medical field. There- 
fore, concurrent with these changes, the functional adaptation is necessary to 
render an improved return in manpower, protection of patients, and facilitation 
of the practices of the various professions concerned with the health of troops. 

Mr. Deane. This project shows a decrease of close to $2 million, 

Please describe these major repairs and rehabilitations. They 
seem to be the smaller items, though, but proceed, General, and give a 
brief statement on the major repairs which you are having to perform. 

General McIunay. This entire amount of $2,171,000 is based upon 
actual projects which we know of, with an estimated cost applied. 

I have here a list of certain typical projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Typical or actual? 

General McIunay. These are some of the actual projects, sir, for 
the year; they are all based upon actual projects which we know of, 
and to which a cost has been applied. 

The ones which I have here are merely examples of these projects, 
and they involve various and sundry types, of course, depending upon 
what is required at the various medical facilities. 

One project involves the repair of floors, siding, exterior, and so 
forth, of 33 hospital buildings at Sampson Air Force Base. 

Mr. Duane. Of this 1955 estimate, General Bogart, of $4,140,200, 
how much of that total has been expended? 

General Bocarr. Our obligations were $1,173,000, sir, as of Janu- 
ary 5l. 

Mr. Deane. How much of that is on contract? 

General Boaarr. I cannot tell you that, sir. Do you have any 
figures on that, General McIInay? 

General McItnay. We cannot say exactly as to how much is on 
contract, but I would like to say this, sir: 

As I am sure you have experienced in the past, the obligation of 
these funds is slow at the beginning of the year, because we have to 
get the project estimate completed, sent in, and carefullv reviewed, in 
order to be sure we are doing the right thing for the facilities, and not 
doing something which is wrong. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I am coming to. General Bogart, it 
seems to me, as you study those figures, that these decreases are rather 
unusual. In fiseal 1954 the amount was $6 million; in fiscal 1955 there 
was a decrease of $4 million; and as of the end of January you say you 
had spent of that $4 million, $1 million and how much? 

General Boaart. $1,173,000. 

General McIunay. Sir, if may mention this, which is the important 
thing to us: 

Of the total amount that we have estimated here for fiscal year 
1955, we have received from the major commands projects exceeding 
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$3 million which have been carefully reviewed, approved, and sent 
back for accomplishment. 

Then specifications have to be prepared and advertised for bids, 
all of which takes a considerable amount of time. 

Mr. Deane. Are these projects to be paid for in the fiscal 1955 
budget? 

Gereral McIunay. Yes, sir. These are projects with which we 
have busied ourselves in trying to rush approval on, because they 
need to be done. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have those contracts here? 

Colonel Haury. We have authorized them. 

Mr. Drane. You have the contracts here? 

Colonel Haru. No, sir. 

Mr. Drane. Where are they? 

Colonel Hau. They are at the base with the base purchasing and 
contracting officer. 

Mr. Deane. You do not have a list of them here? 

Colonel Hau. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Duane. It would seem to me that you would have those figures 
at vour fingertips here. 

General McIunay. No, sir; we always know all of the projects that 
have been priced out, reviewed and approved by us, and sent back for 
advertising for bids, and for contract. That amount is how much 
right now, Colonel Hall? 

Colonel Hau. We have authorized the commands to proceed with 
alittle over $3 million worth of work. 

General McIunay. We have reviewed the projects for over $3 
million, and we have sent them back and actually, because of what 
we know about the projects, they should be completed this year. Our 
problem is, “Are we going to have enough money’’? 

Mr. Dranr. Why has there been such a marked decrease between 
fiscal year 1954, 1955, and as of now, when you are requesting this 
amount for fiscal 1956? 

It would seem to me that your buildings would be getting older, 
and you would be asking for more money? 

General McIunay. No, sir; for a considerable period of time, and 
because we had, following the war, many cantonment-type hospitals, 
which by and large were not well constructed, we had to develop a 
creat many projects to modify and modernize those facilities. We 
have almost caught up with the modifications necessary to try to 
make useful facilities out of them, but those buildings are getting so 
old and are in such a deplorable condition that it is difficult to do. 
They were built for service for a period of 5 years, and our policy is 
to try not to pour money down a rathole, so to speak, by trying to 
redo something that cannot be redone. We are trying to maintain 
them as inexpensively as we can, hoping that year by year, by recon- 
struction programs, we can build proper hospitals which are not fire- 
traps, but which are properly designed. We are intentionally trying 
to prevent a waste of money in this area, which I think it would be, 
if we tried to do everything we can to keep this particular hospital, 
whichever one it is, in top condition throughout. 

Mr. Deane. I want to have you understand that T am pleased to 
se the reduction. I am not encouraging you to spend money, but 
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I was just attracted by the fact that there has been a $2 million 
reduction year by year. 

I am certainly not encouraging you to go out and spend money, 
but to save. 

General McIinay. In the past a number of modification projects 
were very expensive as we had to redesign the hospitals, in order to 
make them properly usable for the purpose intended, and the costs 
were terrific. 

In some of the previous years we had to spend considerably more 
on them than the figures for the last few years, but it was on emergency 
work, so to speak. 

Because those were done hospitalwide, we have tried to eliminate 
the expenditures, and to budget a requirement to operate a safe and 
proper medical facility. That is the reason it is down. It is inten- 
tional. It is planned that way. 

We certainly hope to replace these with decent hospitals. We do 
not want to waste money on them when we know that is so. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, some of these statements which you have 
made have kind of knocked into a cocked hat the general idea that 
medical men do not have much business acumen. 

You have demonstrated here that medical men in the Air Force are 
using some real business astuteness, and are saving some money. We 


. 
ov 


went into all of these details, and into these various projects in very 
great detail last year and the year before. So, Mr. Chairman, | do 
not have a great many questions, but just to tie into some of the things 
which would have been discussed last year, and previous years. 


RATIO OF MEDICAL TO TOTAL MILITARY PERSONNEL 


General, we have had quite a bit of discussion about the ratio of 
medical men as compared to other military personnel in the Air Force, 
and at one time it seemed rather high. 

Where are you getting now? Last year you showed that the ratio 
had gone down to 4.14. Is that about what it is now, or is it a little 
better? 

General McIunay. The actual ratio as we see it now for fiscal year 
1955, will be approximately 4.2. For the previous year it was 4.7, 
and we are planning to further reduce it, and hope that we will get 
down to an overall ratio—that is, a year average ratio—of about 4.1. 

We are taking some steps which I hope might even reduce it further. 

Mr. Scrrvnur. That is another example of application of some of 
the business management which I pointed out, and it is heartening 
to know that, because the ratio for a while was pretty high, and we 
were pretty much disturbed about it. 

Last year, we discussed the length of time, if I recall correctly, that 
the men were kept in the hospital, and you were going to try to cut 
that down. 

Judging from this report before us, you have succeeded to a great 
degree, for which you are to be commended. I think you pointed out, 
or made a statement to the effect, that if you left them in the hospital 
too long, in order to recuperate, that they became kind of like “roomers 
and boarders,” and I was just wondering if you were cutting down the 
number of “roomers and boarders” this year? 
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General McIunay. Well, sir, 1 personally, and I know the Surgeon 
General is proud of our hospitalization record. We find that as of the 
last 12 months’ period which we have been able to review, that our 
ratio of personnel in the hospital was much lower than the other 
services. Records indicate that the Army was approximately 32 
percent higher—that is, 32 percent above us—and the Navy was 51 
percent higher. We are very proud of it. We do not have any file 
closers in the Air Force. 

Every trained man is valuable, and we have to keep him on duty 
if we can. 

MEDICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Coming down to our project 472, General Bogart, 
I cannot quite figure it out. This last year the estimate was $2,549,000, 
but it is shown here as only $541,000. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Scrivner, that reflects the reductions or the 
drawdown for medical equipment from the stock fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happened to the $2 million? 

General McItnay. The difference is the use of credit withdrawals 
from the stock fund. At the time we were here, we felt we would need 
almost the same amount as we are asking for now, but by withdrawals 
from the stock fund, in other words utilizing material on the shelf and 
decreasing the net value of the stock fund inventory, we were able to 
cut down the fund requirement in this area. 


REPROGRAMING OF 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. That is good, but what happened to the $2 million? 

Mr. Crow. At the time the initial fiscal year 1955 financial plans 
were released by Headquarters, United States Air Force, to the operat- 
ing agencies in the field, the $2 million was reprogramed into other 
areas. It cannot be identified as to the exact points to which it went, 
except by a detailed tabulation of the amounts appropriated by project, 
compared to the initial financial plan. We could supply that if you 
would like to have it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, if it is not too much trouble, but if it takes a lot 
of man-hours, it will not be necessary. 

Mr. Crow. No, sir; it will not. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Fiscan Year 1955 Bupcet Estimate—Prosect 472, Mrepican EQuIPpMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


_ In the expanding Air Force organization, under approved programed objectives 
it is inherent that substantial changes occur in our plans, programs, and in in- 
stances administrative procedures during the considerable period of time which 
elapses between preparation of budget estimates and the operating financial 
plan for the ensuing fiscal year. These changes are the result of our continuous 
reevaluation of progress in major programs including consideration of previously 
unforeseen high priority elements, analyses of plans, and revision of our manage- 
ment techniques to maintain maximum Air Force combat potential and continue 
balance between Air Force resources. 

At the time the initial financial plan is developed, or periodically revised, the 
Air Force considers the application of financial resources in relation to the latest 
priority of each element of the program. Internal adjustments within appropria- 
tions from the previous budget estimate are therefore of importance since each 
financial change is associated with our management responsibilities to support 
the approved plans and forces. 
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The fiscal year 1955 budget estimate of $2,549,000 for “‘ Maintenance and opera- 

tion’ -2Ppropriation project 472 submitted to the Congress included approximate}; 

ion for the procurement of initial esuipment for new medical facilities and 
tactical Wings. Subsequent to the presentation of the estimate to the Congress 
the Office of the Secretarv of Defense and the Burean of the Budget authorized 
the Air Force to issue the reouired evuipment from the inventory of the Medical- 
Dental Division of the Air Force stock fund without charge in fiseal vear 1955 
through the medium of credit withdrawals. This authorization was granted after 
a determination had been made that the equipment was excess to the operating 
requirements of t’ © stock fund and replacement would not be required in the 
foreseeable future. 

In coniunection “ith the o- erall re-iew of the initial fiscal vear 1955 financial 
plan by Headauarters, United States Air Force, approximately $2 million which 
haa been estimated for under “Maintenance and operation’’ appropriation 
project 472 for procurement of initial ecuiprent, vas transferred into other 
project accounts of the appropriation. This adjustment action within the appro- 
priation was ta'en of necessity to meet urgent operational requirements in other 
program support areas which had developed sub sequent to the preparation of the 
fiscal year 1955 budget estimate. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 4-199, under the item of “Special-purpose 
vehicles,” is this the first purchase of new ambulances that you have 


made for quite a while? 

I do not recall any which were in the picture last year. 

General McIunay. No, sir; we have had some purchases every year, 
and we attempt to try to replace these vehicles in such a manner so 
that we do not have a lot of new vehicles one year, and then suddenly 
they are all old. 

So, we have an item in practically every year for replacement of 


them. 

General Bocart. That is shown on page 4-196. 

General McIunay. For 1954 and 1955, we had a special-purpose 
vehicle item, and I believe in each case, it involved only ambulances 
of different types. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection was that a year ago we were dis- 
cussing more the dental trailers; is that right? 

Mr. Raymonp. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not recall that any ambulances were in the 
picture last year. 

Mr. Raymonp. We have not bought any metropolitan types, 
since 1954, and I imagine that is the type which you are referring to 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my recollection, and it was in about 1953 
or 1954, and when the Appropriations Committee started looking 
around, we found that the ambulance procurement program was not 
anywhere near uniform. 

In other words, one service was getting an ambulance for one 
figure, and another service was getting an ambulance which seemed 
almost comparable, but at a higher figure. I understood that we 
were going into a uniform ambulance program. 

What kind of an ambulance is this which is listed at $4,440? 

General McItnay. We do not know what the manufacturer's 
name will be, because it will, of course, be let out on a bid, according 
to specifications, but they will be the metropolitan type of ambulances. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are we down now to uniform specifications for 
metropolitan ambulances in the three services? 

Major Van Horn. Yes, sir; we are. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We can expect to see the Air Force have the same 
type ambulance as the other services where the metropolitan-type 
ambulance is involved, and they would all be the same? 

General McIinay. Yes, sir; and they will be procured for us by the 
Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have forgotten the price which we paid for some 
of the ambulances, but this seems to be a little bit more reasonable 
price than what we have paid in the past. 

General McIinay. Well, sir, I wish it were, but it is a little higher 
than the previous estimate for the metropolitan type of ambulance. 
Actually, the company which took the contract to manufacture them 
before, I understand, lost money on the deal, and there has been an 
increase in the price of these ambulances. 


MEDICAL CARE IN NEW AIR FORCE FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 4-211, under project 475, you have a list 
of non-Air Force facilities, and I notice a very strange thing, namely, 
that the rate for the airmen is higher than it was for officers. 

[ would have suspected it to be the reverse. 

Mr. Ramonp. Sir, if I may, the difference is in the subsistence 
price. We pay for the airmen the full amount, including subsistence, 
while in the case of the officer, he pays his own subsistence. 

So, the whole difference of $1.10 is subsistence. 

General McIunay. The officer has been allowed his subsistence, and 
he is required to pay his board bill, so to speak. 


COMPARISON OF AIRCRAFT AND AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In your general statement you have made reference 
on page 2 about your progress in accident prevention. Then, you 
make the statement that aircraft accidents constituted a large portion 
of these, and that refers to fatalities and the number of days lost, but 
I have seen some figures somewhere recently which made me believe 
that, perhaps, automobile casualties have caused more days lost than 
plane accidents. Perhaps, not so many fatalities, but you had a 
pretty high number of fatalities as a result of automobile accidents 
among the members of the Air Force. 

General McIunay. That is correct, sir, and motorcycles also. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a breakdown, or can you furnish for 
the record, information along that line? If you would, I think it 
would be interesting to see what has happened, because we're not 
only losing money itself and the man himself, but we are losing his 
time and we have the expense oi the hospitalization, which leads me 
to say that some of these accidents are running at such large numbers 
that if there has not been something done by the services to take active 
steps to decrease them, that there should be such a program under- 
taken, 

General McIunay. Well, sir, it would be most difficult to secure 
this information, which I agree is very valuable, in time to submit it 
to you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Furnish to us what you have, as of the latest date. 
I am sure you keep statistics on the types of accidents, and the 
number of them. 
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We would like to have the best figure which you can give us. 
General McIunay. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows:) 


AccIDENTS 


The following tabulation shows a comparison of the number of fatalities and 
injuries sustained by Air Force personnel in automobile accidents on and off 
Air Force bases, and accidents incident to flight during calendar year 1954: 


Personnel Personnel 


fatalities injured Total 


Automobile accidents: 
46 528 574 
562 | 5, 324 5, 886 
608 5, 852 6, 460 
797 529 1, 326 








The problem of accidents involving military personnel in motor vehicles, 
especially privately owned vehicles, is of serious concern to the Air Force. In 
an effort to reduce losses incurred in these accidents the following actions have 
been put into effect: 

(a) Driver-training courses designed to develop the attitude as well as the 
driving skills of military personnel. 

(b) Extensive promotional campaigns utilizing poster material, pamphlets, and 
other visual aids, designed to constantly remind personnel of the requirement for 
safe conduct in vehicle operation. 

(c) Development of community-relationship programs with city, State, and 
national groups such as the American Automobile Association, New Jersey 
Turnpike Authorities, State highway safety conferences, and so forth to promote 
closer relationship in regard to enforcement policies and control measures. 

(d) Encourage the establishment of local military pass and leave regulations 
that take cognizance of the travel time required to safely accomplish a trip, giving 
consideration to the distance to be traveled, driving conditions, and the hours 
during which experience has shown the least number of accidents occur. 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, in view of the information which 
you brought out in your examination, and the detailed manner in 
which we went into this program last year, and the year before, I have 
no further questions. 

Mr. Deann. Thank you, Mr. Scrivner. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


General Bogart, I want to ask you to refer to page 4-199 of the 
justifications, and supply for the record information as to why we have 
these special-purpose vehicles in this particular program, when there 
is & major procurement program for vehicles other than aircraft. 

General Boaarrt. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


SpecrAL-PuRPOSE VEHICLES 


In accordance with Air Force policy, budget program 470, ‘‘Medical support,” 
provides for all identifiable expenses associated with medical care where it is 
feasible and economically practicable. Included within the program are the 
expenses of maintenance and operation of Air Foree medical-treatment facilities 
worldwide; procurement of initial equipment for new medical facilities and tactical 
wings; training of medical military personnel; printing; procurement of special- 
purpose vehicles used by the Medical Service; and administration of the Medical 
Service at departmental and major command levels. 

The consolidation of these elements of expense into one budget program enables 
the Air Force to directly relate and evaluate costs associated with medical care to 
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the programed workload of medical activities. Further, it enables higher review 
authorities to effect a comparison between the expense of Air Force medical care 
and associate workloads with the expense of medical care and workloads of other 
military services, other Government agencies and civilian-operated hospitals. 

The inelusion under budget project 472 of the procurement costs for metro- 
politan ambulances used by the Medical Service is an example of the implementa- 
tion of the above-stated policy. 

Mr. Deane. General Mcllnay, we are certainly pleased to have 
had you with us, and we commend you upon your savings, and wish 
you a successful flight tomorrow. 

* General McIlnay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scrtvner. We do not only wish to commend him upon the 
savings, but I have had occasion to visit a few of these installations, 
and my observation has been that the Air Force medical people are 
doing a good job of taking care of their patients, both military and 
dependents 

General McIunay. I am glad to hear that, sir. 

Mr. Dreanr. The committee now stands adjourned until in the 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 23, 1955. 


Human To.erRANce TEsts 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. JOHN PAUL STAPP, HOLLOMAN AIR DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 

G. E. NICHOLS, SPECIAL PROJECTS OFFICE, ENGINEERING DIVI- 
SION, NORTHOP AIRCRAFT, INC. 


Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bogart, will you proceed with the introduction of the 
witnesses who will appear in connection with the human tolerance 
tests? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Lieutenant 
Colonel Stapp, of the Research and Development Command. The 
other day, during our presentation on research and development, there 
was some discussion of the activities of Colonel Stapp in connection 
with human tolerance tests, and we are fortunate to have been able 
to get Colonel Stapp for a few minutes this morning. : 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, sir, and I would 
like to introduce you to the chairman of our committee, Mr. Mahon 
of Texas. 

Mr. Manon. How do you do, sir? 

Mr. Deang. Mr. Scrivner of Kansas. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you do? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Davis. How do you do, sir? 

Mr. Deane. Have a seat, please, sir. 

_ We would like for the record to show that we are pleased to see you 
in person, Colonel Stapp. 

Colonel Stapp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Deans. Any statement which you make this morning may be 
revised by you for the record from the standpoint of whether or not 





it should remain on the record, and we would like you to feel per- 
fectly at home, and give us the benefit of any ideas which you might 
have. 

Colonel Stapp. Thank you, sir. I was a little late because we were 
putting on a broadcast at W TOP and the "y kept us a little longer than 
they said they would. 

Mr. Deane. It would seem to me that your discussion could go on 
the record, and perhaps you could repeat what you said over the radio 
or give us any particular ideas which you might have, Colonel Stapp, 
and what you would advise us to do in regard to matters of this kind, 
and how to be prepared, physically and mentally, as well as spiritually 
and morally, to meet such a situation. 

Mr. Sortvner. Mr. De ‘ane, 1 might mention the fact, which you 
may not know, but you hit it pretty close when you said “spiritually 
and morally,’ ’ because Colonel Stapp is also a preacher’s son. So, we 
have a good start, and contrary to the predictions made about many 
of our preachers’ sons—and I being one also—he has not yet come to 
a bad end. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed, Colonel Stapp. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON TESTS 


Colonel Stapp. Gentlemen, this is a test scale model of the sled. It 
is a propulsion sled. 

I think it would be well to introduce Mr. Nichols of Northrop, the 
company which fabricated this on contract, and Mr. Nichols can 
answer any questions on the structure itself, and its mechanies. 


At Holloman Air Development Center we have a 3,500-foot track 
on which we carry on these experiments. 

The experiment on the 10th of December, I presume, is the one you 
are interested in, in which we made the speed of 632 miles per hour. 

In order to accomplish that run on so short a track, we have to 
start 8 inches from the beginning of the track, with the rocket over- 
hanging the drainage field. The 9 rockets that we use provide 40,000 
pounds of thrust, and they are mounted on this 1,450-foot propulsion 
sled, which pushes the 2,000-pound test sled. 

The sled slides on slippers, which surround the head of the rail so 
it cannot jump the trolley. 

From a standing start, the sled got up to 937 feet per second, or 
632 land-miles per hour, within 5 seconds, and within 2,800 feet. 

One-tenth of a second is allowed after burnout for coasting before 
the propulsion sled began to be decelerated by water brakes, and 
two-tenths of a second were allowed before the test sled entered into 
the water brakes. The total deceleration distance from burnout to 
stop for the test sled was 780 feet. It stopped 32 feet from the end 
of the track. We had it figured for 20 feet from the end of the track, 
but I think there was a headwind, and so we fell short of Mr. 
Nichols’ calculation by about 12 feet. 

The coasting period of time, as against wind resistance, is 7.7 
pounds per square inch. We did not use any windshield on this run, 
and the seat was open air, so to speak. The only protection that I” 
wore was a helmet which completely encompasses the head. We 
have the helmet if you would like to see it. I had a bite block made 
of dental material in order to protect my teeth. I wore a blue wool 





coverall flying suit and ordinary shoes, but I was very securely 
strapped i in. I had nylon webbed straps, 3 inches wide, of 6,000-pound 
test, doubled. 

We used double thicknesses, and there were two shoulder straps, a 
strap around the waist at the armpit level, and a lap belt around the 
hips. The two kneestraps, as we call them, go from the buckles of 
the lap belt around the thighs to the seat, and the arms were tied 
together, and the knees were tied together with the hands tied to the 
knees. 

The knees were tied to the footrest. ‘The helmet was fastened to 
the headrest. In other words, since we were going to be exposed to 
7.7 pounds of wind blast per square inch, or about 4,200 pounds of 
direct wind blast, it was necessary to tie all parts of the body in order 
to prevent flailing. 

The sensations, of course, when that thing takes off—vou first hear 
he very loud hissing noise of the rocket, and it sounds just like a 

am boiler going off, or a locomotive blowing off steam nearby, but 
the sound very rapidly dies away, because of the speed which the 
sled picks up. The acceleration is so rapid that you cannot hold the 
face in front in focus, and I looked at the rails and the distance be- 
tween the rails for the water brakes, and the image was quite broken. 
Within 3 seconds there was a visual blackout, meaning that the 
peripheral vision had disappeared, and then the central vision, and 
that blackness lasted about 1 second, but there was no loss of con- 
sciousness. 

Immediately upon exit, that is, upon separation from the burnout 
of the rockets and a return to 10 g’s, it resulted in the vision returning 
very abruptly from blackout to yellow; just before entering the water 
brakes, I could see the track in front of me, but it was something like 
a stereoscoped flash. 

Then, just immediately upon entering the water brake, everything 
turned yellow, gold, or red and that was because the eyes were thrown 
forward against the eyelids, and the pupils were impinged against the 
upper lid, and you were seeing entirely through the eyelid. 

This went on for the duration of that deceleration. 

There was no perceptible effects of the wind blast, and it could 
hardly be noticed; yet in terms of the Q, that was about 90 q’s, which 
means the air pressure that is :possible per square foot. 

The deceleration was primarily felt as a congestion of the face, and 
particularly a painful sensation around the eyes. It felt as though 
the eyeballs were being pulled out by force. That lasted, and seemed 
to increase somewhat, throughout the run. 

As soon as the sled stopped—getting back to the deceleration, we 
went from the 10 g’s air drag deceleration up to 35 g’s, immediately 
upon entering the water brake at a rate of onset of 600 miles per hour 
and then it leveled down to 25 g’s, and that continued to about the 
four-tenths of a second point. 

There, we had a speed of 40 g’s, and came back down to 25 or 27 
g's, and that continued until the end of the 1.1 per second, when the 
sled stopped. 

The sled went from 632 miles an hour to a stop in 780 feet, the total 


deceleration distance, and was in the water brakes for a distance of 
490 feet 
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Immediately upon stopping, first of all, this redness of vision con- 
tinued, and it was very difficult to get the eyelids open, because the 
eyes were pushed forward, and even when we had managed to get the 
evelids open a little, I still continued to see red, and I thought I had 
an attack of blindness. 

By that time people had come, and had begun to loosen the straps, 
The chest belt was particularly tight, and had completely cut of 
chest movement in breathing. I was rather discouraged, but after we 
got the mouthpice out and the helmet off, and they gave me a little 
oxyzen, I was able to stand up, but I could not see where to go. They 
picked me up and put me on a stretcher and about 8% minutes after the 
sled stopped while I was lying on the stretcher, vision returned. It 
returned just a little at a time. I could see flecks of blue, and they 
coalesced into a view of the sky, and then I could see the faces of the 
people around me. I was taken to the hospital and examined very 
thoroughly. 

They made motion pictures and other pictures of the whole thing. 
I ate a very hearty lunch about 20 minutes after getting to the hospi- 
tal. That was within an hour after the run, and I was able to be up 
and about, and in 5 days I was discharged from the hospital, and went 
back to duty. 

So far as I know there have been no further consequences of the 
ride. 

Mr. Deane. How many rides have you taken? 

Colonel Stapp. This one was my 29th ride. 

Mr. Deane. Do you want to take a ride, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I were a little younger, I probably would. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed, Colonel Stapp. 


TEST FINDINGS 


Colonel Starr. As to what we found out from this run, we found 
out the following: 7.7 pounds of square inch of air blast is equivalent 
to Mach 1.5 at 35,000 feet, and that it is of no consequence as long 
as the arms and legs and head are fastened, so they will not flail. 

We found out that a man can take up to 25 g’s for 1.1 seconds, and 
still be within the point of human tolerance, and my definition of human 
tolerance is reversible incapacitation, meaning by that that you can 
apply stress and cause incapacitation and remove stress and in due 
time there is complete restoration of capacity, to do whatever you 
want to do. 

é That definition, for instance, applies to such things as breakouts in 
ight. 

These tests gave us the full magnitude of force that a man can tolerate 
and in round figures it would be 50 g’s and still be within the reversible 
point. 

The rate of application of force that a man can take is 1,500 g’s per 
second-foot, and now that we have this 1.1 seconds above 25 g’s, 
that gives us 3 landmarks and with other experiments to give us the 
intervening points by experimenting with chimpanzees and hogs, we 
can turn out a closed curve of human tolerance for linear force for 
short durations, applying it to a man in a pilot’s position who is seated 
facing forward. 
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The application of this prolonged deceleration, that is, 1 second or 
so, relates to escape from high-performance aircraft, just as the air 
blast portion of the test does. 

In getting out of aircraft at very high speeds, the occupant of an 
ejection seat would sustain forces comparable to those of an airplane 
crash, but lasting 5 to 10 times as long, and that is the reason for 
these tests. 

An average airplane crash—the average forces of 25 to 30 g’s would 
last one-sixth of a second, and that is determined by an NACA crash 
test. 

Mr. Manon. One-sixth of a second? 

Colonel Stapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

On the record. 


EFFECTS OF RAPID DECELERATION 


Colonel Stapp, would you try to enlighten us in understandable 
terms as to the meaning of a g, or g’s? 

Colonel Stapp. In terms of human experience, if you were driving a 
car on dry pavement at about 30 miles an hour and slammed on 
the brakes so that all 4 wheels skidded, you would be exposed to 
approximately one-half g force pushing you toward the steering 
wheel, until you got down to about 10 miles an hour, after which you 
would rise some. 

But, the skidding of the wheels on dry concrete will give you one- 
half of a “g’’ and the maximum forces that I have sustained in rides 
of this type are 46.2 g’s, which would be equivalent to about 92 
tines that when applied to the test with the automobile. 

Mr. Manon. Your body must be well stabilized, of course, to 
sustain those terrific pressures. 

Colonel Stapp. The restraints have to be based upon the strongest 
portions of the body—in other words, the shoulders and hips, or the 
solid structure, and the harness which was devised to perform this 
restraint, took the shoulder strap and lap belt, which have already 
been developed for aircraft, and the minimum modifications were 
made in them. 

That consisted of straps going from the buckle around the Jegs, 
anchored to the bottom of the seat so that the shoulder strap and the 
lap belt would not be pushed up against the margin of the ribs. 

With that type harness, about 45 percent of the load is on the belt 
and about 30 percent on the shoulder strap, and the remainder on the 
2 legs. There is a very stable configuration. There are many other 
ways that a man could be anchored to the seat. You could even use, 
for instance, the parachute harness, but primarily, the load has to 
be borne on the solid body structure. 

Now, this seems to have application to automotive crashes, as well 
as to escapes, and to crashes in aircraft. A man driving a car at 65 
miles an hour and stopping within 5 feet would sustain an average of 
4) times the force of gravity. 

Mr. Manon. You mean 40 g.’s? 

Colonel Stapp. Yes, sir; and about 40 g.’s is entirely survivable. 
You could walk away from that if you had been properly restrained. 
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In fact, I have taken 2 rides in 1 day that were equivalent to going 
60 miles an hour, to a stop in 3 feet, and there is a little bruising and 
a little staggering, but not any more so than you will experience in 
sports such as boxing or football, where one is slammed down on the 
ground. 

Mr. Manon. You have your head anchored when you stop sud- 
denly; do you not? 

Colonel Srapr. On these 40-g. decelerations, the head was not 
anchored. 

That only lasted one-quarter of a second. I would not care to 
undertake a 1-second deceleration at even 20 g.’s with the head free. 
because if force is applied for longer than two-tenths of a second, 
you get an appreciable rise in pressure in the blood vessels of the 
brain if the head is bent forward, and that could be disastrous if you 
had a rupture of a blood vessel. , 

Also, it would be possible to raise the pressure in the retinas of the 
eyes sufficiently to cause severe hemorrhaging. I had a small retinal 
hemorrhage on the 46-g ride with the head free. 

Mr. Manon. The high rates of speed have no serious impact on the 
eyes? 

Colonel Stapp. No, sir; it is not speed; it is acceleration and 
deceleration. 

Mr. Manon. It is the acceleration and deceleration which gives you 
that trouble? 

Colonel Stapp. Yes sir. 

Mr. Mauon, It would appear when you are going fast or when you 
are going to fall very rapidly and suddenly stop, that the same thing 
which would affect your eyes would affect your heart and other parts 
of your body which would be trying to push forward. Did you suffer 
any noticeable effects insofar as the heart action was concerned? 

Colonel Stapp. No, sir. I did not lose consciousness. I was able 
to keep track of things. I tried to train myself to observe what is 
going on in the body as these tests go on, and I do not think my heart 
missed a beat. I caught about half a breath at the start of the run, 
and held it. I mean, at the count of five, when I pulled the string to 
start a camera in operation, because I always have to turn a camera on 
at the beginning of the run, because it gives you something to con- 
centrate on, and then from the time of counting down to 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
until the end of the run, I held that half a breath and that was about 
11.4 seconds to hold the breath, and that is nothing at all, but I did 
not notice any distress or interference with the heart. J did, however, 
have some shock at the end, because I could feel that my hands and 
feet were cold. J was breathing slowly and I was apathetic and very 
discouraged until I could see again. After that, I was quite elated. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps, these are not the types of things which up 
to now, at least, have been given very many headlines, because you are 
not in the business that gets the headlines, such as breaking the sound 
barrier, and flying higher or faster than someone else, or taking part in 
aerial combat, which is, of course, where some o/ the glamour is, if 
there is any glamour in fighting, which I seriously doubt. My 
feeling has been that were it not for men like you, who are not only 
willing to undertake these tests, but who have a professional back- 
ground in order to properly evaluate them yourselves and be able to 
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properly report them, that it would not be possible for some of these 
other men 1a the Air Service and Ground Service to do these other 
things without having the benefit of some of these experiments. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF TEST FINDINGS 


Now, what else has been accomplished? You have given us some 
examples here, but if this were just purely an experiment alone, it 
would not have the value which is worth the cost. 

Colonel Stapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In working out these experiments, you must have 
had some results which you could turn to practical use. What have 
you developed through these tests which have had to do, perhaps, 
with any changes in our safety harness in flight? 

What have you developed there? 

Colonel Starr. Well, 1 might start by giving all that we got out 
of this one test. 

| was able to turn over data to the Navy on the acceleration phase 
the information about the 6.7 g’s of acceleration. ‘That is of use to 
them with regard to human tolerance, in order to take off by steam 
atapult and JATO assist rockets of aircraft from carriers. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, some place J have heard that we 
have thought that the human body would only tolerate about up to 
7.5 or 8 g’s. 

Colonel Srapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, you have proven that the human body can 
take more than that. 

Colonel Stapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not recall what they told us the body was 
required to take in order to take off from a catapult, but as I recall it, 
it was 4 g’s. 

Colonel Stapp. A catapult takeoff with present equipment runs 
about 4 g’s for about 1.8 seconds, but the Navy would like to use 
a steam catapult between 6 and 8 g’s for more than 2 seconds; say 
2.2 seconds or 2.5 seconds. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a result of what you have been doing in these 
experiments, you have now demonstrated that as far as the human 
body is concerned there is not any reason why they cannot do it? 

Colonel Starp. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it can be done, and still have no 
permanent harmful effect upon the human system, if you are properly 
harnessed? 

Colonel Stapp. Yes, sir; and the man could take off and fly his 
aircraft within 5 seconds from the end of the catapult. It would be 
a matter of only locking controls for him for about 5 seconds, and then 
he could take off and fly. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have your experiments shown as to seating 
in planes in the case of both takeoffs and sometimes some unexpected 
sudden stops which we run into? What have your experiments 
demonstrated there as to either the type of seating, the placement of 
the seats, or any change in the harness? 

Colonel Stapp. When we first started this work at Wright Field, 
there was a certain amount of complacency and resistance to any 
change in some of the laboratories with regard to any modifications 
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in order to make the aircraft more crashworthy. Their standard 
challenge was ‘‘Well, when you cannot tell us what a man can take. 
why should we make seats stronger than 6 g’s?”’ 

In December 1949, when we first presented rather complete data 
on forward facing and backward facing seating, g tolerance for 
man, using humans as test objects, we did accomplish a total of 73 
tests on 14 subjects, and they had to modify their views. 

They did the following: 

They set up standards for strength of seats and belts and float 
attachments on seats. I think it was 16 g’s on transports, 16 ¢’s on 
bombers, and 32 g’s on fighters, and they put those in a TO. 

Then, the aircraft laboratories developed a very good 16-g back- 
ward-facing seat. They developed a 16-g folding backward-view seat, 
which could be tucked away out of the way so that the aircraft could 
be loaded with cargo, or else it could be put in place. 

The backward facing position was recommended for passengers, 
because only a lap belt would be necessary for strength. The usual 
manner in which crashes occur is by nosing in and the load of the occu- 
pant’s body would be against his back, and at the back of the seat. 

That is much safer for passengers for many reasons. Even though 
you can tolerate just about as much g’s backward as forward, if you 
are properly harnessed in a forward facing position, it is better. 

Of course, in the case of pilots, they have to sit facing forward, and 
we developed a modification of the existing harness shoulder strap, 
lap belt, plus this additional leg strap and demonstrated that they 
could tolerate up to 45 g’s with no more equipment than that in a 
crash condition, and walk away. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would imagine, then, that despite some of the 
difficulties you have encountered, physical and otherwise, that you 
would have a great sense of satisfaction in knowing that what you 
have done has been and will be instrumental in the saving of the lives 
of quite a few personnel, both civilian and military. 

Of course, that is a sense of satisfaction for which there could not 
possibly be any remunerative reward. I, for one, after having heard 
of some of your experimenis, and the things which you have done, 
have thought you were performing a very fine service, not only for the 
Air Force but for the country as well and for which you are to be 
commended. 

However, there is still some misunderstanding and lack of informa- 
tion, I believe, about some of your last experiments where you get 
up to this terrific speed without more than normal protection. 

I think you hit on it, but it should be stressed a little more, and that 
is, namely, that in performing these experiments you are attempting 
to find what the human body will take, if it should become necessary 
for any of our pilots or crew members to bail out of a plane at a high 
speed, because we are getting our planes much more highly developed 
and they are flying higher and faster. We are up to the speed of 
sound now, and it will not be long before we will be up higher than 
that. 

As long as you have mechanical contraptions, there will occasionally 
be times when the pilot and the crew will have to get out of them. 

Colonel Stapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has this last experiment demonstrated as to 
that situation? 

Colonel Stapp. All right, sir. 





TESTS OF TOLERANCE FOR WIND BLAST 


First of all, we would like to know the mechanical force tolerance 
of the human body for wind blast, and these prolonged decelerations, 
due to getting out in the wind stream and being slowed down by it. 
Ifa man can take 25 g’s for 1 second, then we feel fairly certain that 
he can take escape from an aircraft at 1,800 miles an hour, and 40,000 
feet altitude, without being killed or seriously injured by the decelera- 
tion force. We have gotten that far. 

With regard to wind blast, if we can demonstrate that with a mini- 
mum of protection—and that is why we only used the flying coveralls 
and helmet completely enclosing the head—with no more than that 
yrotection for his body, a man can tolerate the wind blast of an escape 
at 1,800 miles an hour, and at 40,000 feet altitude and therefore, we 
are not compelled to put him inside of a capsule. A capsule could 
weigh 200 pounds more than an ejection seat. 

For every pound which you put into a device like a capsule, you 
have to put in 4 pounds of aircraft structure. So, you pay a penalty 
of 1,000 pounds in all and you can see what that would do then to the 
performance, range, altitude, and speed of an interceptor, for instance. 

Second, the ejection seat, installed, costs around $4,000. However, 
we have not been able to work out a capsule that I know of which 
would cost less than about $30,000, and that $26,000 difference 
consists of dollars which do not shoot. A man probably would not 
escape from an aircraft more than once or twice in his career, and 
that is the last thing that happens to the airplane. So, with those 
factors in mind, I am of the school of thought that we can encroach 
a little upon human tolerance in order to get the man out that one 
time, and in that way make the job easier for designing the aircraft, 
and make it less expensive to make the aircraft. 

It would work out to where 1 airplane out of every 100, if you 
saved $26,000 on every fighter, would be free. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Well, over and above that, have not these experi- 
ments tended to give the pilots themselves more confidence in what 
they can do and what they can come out of than had previously 
heen known? 

Colonel Stapp. Well, I can cite an instance there. On the 27th of 
February the test pilot for North American, by the name of Bob 
Smith, came out of an F-100 aircraft at an altitude of below 7,000 
feet, at a speed of 750 land-miles an hour. He encountered a wind 
pressure of 8.8 pounds per square inch, and that is just about a pound 
more than I sustained. 

The equipment which we had provided him with—that is to say, 
the ejection seat, and automatic opening lap belt—operated so that 
once he pressed the ejection seat firing mechanism, he was thrown out, 
and within 2 seconds the lap belt opened without his doing anything 
on his part, and very shortly thereafter, of course, the seat separated 
from the pilot, and then the automatic parachute opener, working on 
a timer mechanism, popped his chute open and even though he lost 
eight panels in the parachute, he landed in water off the coast of Los 
Angeles, and was picked up immediately by a fishing boat in the 
Vicinity, and was taken to the hospital. He still is recuperating, but 
he will live, and sustained no permanent injuries. This was accom- 
plished at Mach 1.05 at a fairly low altitude, and he got out. That is 
the first supersonic ejection which has occurred that we know of. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH TUMBLING SEAT 


Mr. Scrivner. In your experiments, there are other situations 
which the pilots and crews run into when they have to bail out. There 
is the matter of spinning, or tumbling. 

Have any of your experiments had anything to do with that element? 

Colonel Starr. Yes, sir; we have a tumbling seat, and would you 
like to describe it for the members of the committee, Mr. Nichols? 

Mr. Nicnots. Yes, sir. 

The tumbling seat is different than this in that it is so constructed 
that we can spin it, and we can vary the spin rate, and the rate of 
buildup in the r. p. m. spin rate. When we get to the proper point 
on the track, that is released, and spins it, and going along with it is 
an air-blast windshield which can be opened and which can be fixed 
without spinning, and allow the air to come back and come in contact 
with the subject. 

You can run the test with or without the windshield or use the 
spinning without the air blast or use it in combination, 

The equipment only spins in a forward direction. It could be 
modified to go both ways, but primarily it is only forward. 

We can vary the spin ‘without replacing anything, by moving the 
seat up and down. It varies the effect on the subjec t, as the head is 
farther or closer to the spin axis. 

Simultaneously, with the tumbling of the seat, or the spinning which 
develops a centrifugal force in the outer extremities of the body, we 
decelerate the sled, which would be comparable to air blast after the 
ejection, which gives us a combination of the effects. 

If the head is forward, you will obtain the two directions involved 
in a tumble. It gets to be quite a vicious thing when your head is 
being driven back and forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. What practical application will the experiments have 
in the tumbling studies? 

Colonel Stapp. We combine these results with those of tests on 
the spin table that have been accomplished at Wright Field, and with 
the tests of Colonel Anderson, Captain Sperry, and Lieutenant Neilson, 
of bailing out and free falling to 15,000 feet, in which they carried 
instruments on their seat packs, which recorded: the tumbling they 
do in actual free fall conditions, and from it all we determined what 
needs to be done in the way of probably putting alittle parachute on 
a man’s ankle in order to stop him from tumbling, so that he could 
come out and separate from the seat in a free fall, and not be subject 
to injurious degrees of quantity of tumbling. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Colonel. I, for one, wish to compliment 
you on your activities, and as I said a while ago, probably the satisfac- 
tion you have in your own mind of having been able to add so much 
to the safety and security of those who do the flying is your greatest 
reward and compensation, but I wish to commend you very highly on 
some of the work which you have done and wish you every suecess. 

Colonel Starr. Thank you, sir. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ANIMALS 


Mr. Davis. Colonel, I would like to ask you to go behind your latest 
test a little bit, if you will, because [ am partic ularly interested in how 
some of the history of the Air Force experiments were used in your 
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personal experiments in this field before you got up to this last one 
which we have been talking about. 

You did mention that there had been some experiments with ani- 
mals, I believe. 

Colonel Stapp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I would be interested in hearing some of that back- 
round. 
~ Colonel Starr. The work began at Edwards Air Force Base, which 
used to be called Muroc. On the 12th of March 1947 the first program 
was on only a 2,000-foot track, in order to study the effects of crash 
forces. 

The approach was in three phases. We had one phase of human 
tests, to the point of human tolerance—the limit of human tolerance; 
we had animal tests in order to determine injurious and lethal effects, 
and then we had dummy tests with dummies made in the shape, 
weight, and form of a man in order to check out our harnesses. 

The first human tests, of course, were on a stepwise basis, where 
we increased the force by 5-g increments up to 45 g’s. The animal 
tests indicate that forces of 90 g’s to 100 g’s can be survived by man 
with injury, and this is corroborated by data collected from crashes. 

I can recall a very recent crash in which a man came to the ground 
ina Cessna at about 90 miles an hour, and at about 80° of angle, 
and collapsed the front of the aircraft and broke his hands, and 
injured his face, but he survived. It was estimated by experts that 
he sustained between 90 ¢’s and 100 g’s. That was an estimate. 
That is 100 times his body weight, and force. 

Fortunately, he had his hands in front of his face, and he had a 
collapsible structure, so that his head moved about 8 inches, and his 
brain was not given a lethal concussion. 

That program lasted 4.5 years, during which time we accomplished 
73 human tests, 19 of them with subjects seated facing backward, 
and 54 of them with subjects seated facing forward. We accomplished 
88 chimpanzee tests and with the chimpanzees we were able to check 
out portions of the body which we could not check out on man. We 
would not take the risk of putting a man on such a sled facing forward, 
because if inadvertently the sled stopped too abruptly and the man 
got 100 g’s, he would fold like an accordion. We did those tests with 
chimpanzees, sir. We were able to take them from 160 miles an hour 
toa stop within 18 feet with survival. We did it to 5 of them, and we 
examined 2 of them by autopsy to see what had happened, and found 
the injuries were fairly minimal. 

They are just a little tougher than people, but still somewhat in 

the same range. 
_ We also performed the catapult decelerations in which we used 
impact forces on hogs. We did 54 experiments with hogs, and there 
we found survivorship of roughly 125 g’s, in a forward-facing, sitting 
position, with an elastic harness which permitted the hog to move 
forward between 8 and 12 inches in the harness. 

In the backward facing position, we had uninjured survivors up to 
about 100 g’s and thereafter some slight injuries, but the deceleration 
distance for the hog against the seat was about 4 inches. We had a 
cushion which would fold in about 4 inches. 

With the dummies and with the chimpanzees we also worked out 
harness for different body positions. For instance, in a troop carrier 
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we have people sitting in bucket seats sidewise; we developed a harness 
made of netting, consisting of a triangle which goes from shoulder to 
hips, and the apex of the triangle has a buckle which fastens to the 
belt on the downblast side of the man, and in which he has a quick 
release, and against that belt about 20 inches of play which will permit 
him to wear a large pack, and his parachutes, and so forth, and the 
regular paratroop equipment, where he would be confined to his 29 
inches width of space in the seat. 

We even had a little pillow in the upper part of this triangle so he 
could lean his head on it, and get a little rest, if possible. 

This netting, of about 400 pounds of square inch pull strength in 
all directions, would safely hold, and would hold a chimpanzee in g 
50-g run, and would easily hold a human in a 30-g to 40-g deceleration, 


BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE OF COLONEL STAPP 


Mr. Davis. How did you happen to get into this field of experi- 
mentation? 

Colonel Starp. I was industrial medical officer at Tinker Field in 
the first 6 months of 1946, and from there I was assigned to the Air 
Medical Laboratory at Wright Field. 

The first experiments which I was assigned to were with liquid 
oxygen. I had to check the liquid oxygen breathing system in a 
series of 18 flights in a stripped-down B-17, which was unpressurized, 
We flew a large number of missions with the full crew breathing the 
liquid oxygen, and proved it to be possible up to the maximum alti- 
tude that we could attain of 45,700 feet. We had complete success 
in 15 out of 18 flights, and 2 were voided, because of engine trouble 
and only 1 was avoided because of the human factor. 

We had a crew chief who was a wise guy, and who would not. wear 
the equipment which we told him to wear. We disposed of him and 
continued the experiment. After that, Colonel Sweeney, my chief of 
the branch, assigned me to this project of going to Edwards Air Force 
Base as project officer and doing the crash studies. 

After we had carried these crash tests up to 45 g’s, and had checked 
out the injury and lethal levels of force on animals and after we had 
then gotten the crash problem pretty well wrapped up, the question 
came up of escaping from high-performance aircraft, and we had a 
study contract set up which required about 18 months for developing 
the equipment. 

During that time I was back at Wright Field as the chief of special 
projects, and had Lieutenant Neilson and Captain Sperry working for 
me at that time with downward ejection, and the additional problem 
of upward ejection, and other things, pending completion of this 
equipment. 

On the 20th of April 1953, I was assigned to Holloman Air Force 
Base, where we have this 3,500-foot track. In November the equip- 
ment was delivered, and we began the tests and we have accomplished 
29 experiments to date, with this equipment, including 3 human 
experiments, 3 experiments with dummies, and the remainder have 
been completed with chimpanzees. 

Mr. Davis. You state very matter of factly that you were assigned 
to this particular work. What is there in your previous experience and 
training that led up to this kind of work? 
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Colonel Stapp. Well, I think I was assigned to the Air Medical 
Lab at Wright Field in the first place because I had previous experi- 
ence. Ihave an’M. D. from the University of Minnesota and a Ph. D. 
from the University of Texas in biophysics. Therefore, I had some 
adequate background for doing research. 

So far as the problem was concerned, when I entered the service in 
October of 1944 if anyone had told me I would be riding a rocket sled 
in the middle of the desert I would have been distinctly impressed 
with the thought that he was ‘‘off his rocker.”’ 

One of my favorite cartoons, by Abner Dean, shows a little man, a 
little nude figure on a handcar on a railroad in the middle of the 
desert, and the caption is, ‘‘What am I doing here?” At times I used 
to wonder that. 

However, when I got out there we started with just myself as the 
only military person on the project, and Mr. Nichols and about seven 
Northrup mechanics and engineers working with Mr. Nichols. We 
had only the crudest of facilities. We had an abandoned 2,000-foot 
track that had been put in for launching V—1’s. We moved abandoned 
buildings from the old camp in the area and converted them into 
laboratories. 

There was a certain amount of fun about pioneering on something. 
Presently I got quite interested in the problem itself. I watched 29 
proof runs with dummies and ballast in which we proof-tested the 
sled and the instrumentation before I took a ride myself. 

With the first ride I just had one rocket and no brakes. The sled 
got up to about 70 miles an hour and stopped by rail friction. That 
was interesting and painless. 

The next day, December 11, 1947, I took another ride, this time 
with 3 rockets, and got up to 150 miles an hour and took a 10-g. stop. 
I recall remarking to Mr. Nichols at the time that if that was all 
10 Bs felt like I was sure I could get up to 35. He told me to wait 
and see. 

We then began to work in April. We did some more work with 
the instrumentation and began on April 8, 1948, with the next run 
with recording. In a period of about 3 months we accomplished about 
13 of those runs. 

In the course of those 13 backward-facing runs we got up to 35 g’s. 
I did not tell Mr. Nichols, ‘‘I told you so.” 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Colonel. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. NICHOLS 


Mr. Drange. Will you state your full name for the record, Mr. 
Nichols, and your connection with this plant? 

Mr. Nicnots. I am George E. Nichols. I am presently associate 
projects engineer with Northrup, having this track project and several 
other track programs and other miscellaneous projects that do not 
fall under the Missile Project Office or the Airplane Project Office. 
I have been associated with Colonel Stapp since the inception of the 
work at Edwards in this deceleration program. 
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COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. We do not want to become commercial in this special 
hearing, but what is the cost of this operation, for the mechanical 
part of it? 

Mr. Nicuots. Offhand I do not recall the figures. 

Colonel Stapp. I can give you the figures on the Holloman opera. 
tion. The 18-month development contract was $40,000. That also 
included additional studies of some of the data collected in the 
Edwards experiments, which was the subject of two technical reports 
by Mr. Nichols. The equipment itself was $117,000 more. It came 
to a total of $157,000 for these 2 sleds, tumbling seat, a litter and 
several windshields. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE WORK TO THE AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. Have you arrived at any economic figures as to what 
this has contributed to the Air Force, in dollars and cents? 

Colonel Stapp. Well, let me give you a few of the contributions. 
I do not know how to evaluate them in dollars and cents. 

First of all, we were surrounded by test pilots at Edwards Air 
Force Base, and they could immediately see the effect of this on their 
morale, knowing that work of this sort was going on. The constant 
assurance that can be given to the air crews that they can get out of 
the latest model aircraft is very essential. 

Second, my policy or point of view in doing this technical experi- 
menting is to lessen the cost of the protective equipment and to 
simplify it and make it rugged and get the men out safely at a lesser 
cost. Using something like an ejection seat instead of going into an 
elaborate capsule does save money. I did mention the figure of 
$4,000 for an ejection seat, versus $30,000 we would have to go into 
with a capsule if we exceeded the capabilities of the ejection seat. 


USE OF EXPERIMENTS BY THE NAVY 


Mr. Deane. Has the Navy accepted your experiments as being 
practical, and are they putting them to use? 

Colonel Stapp. Yes, sir. In fact, Captain Shepler, Director of the 
Naval Air Medical Acceleration Laboratory at Johnsville visited me, 
along with Dr. Hardy, Director of Research, and they plan a series 
of tests on my track regarding acceleration phases as it applies to 
carrier takeoffs and for longer accelerations as they apply to arrested 
cable landings on carriers. They are quite enthusiastic. We have 
worked together and will work together very satisfactorily on that 
project. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Mahon. 


COMMENDATION OF COLONEL STAPP 


Mr. Manon. I should like to say, Colonel, when we got some of 
the details of your work we were very much interested in it. We 
saw the movie of this latest test which you described in more detail 
and we were very much impressed. I was very much impressed with 
your courageous and helpful contribution to humanity and to military 
science. 
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I have been listening to your testimony here, and I thought to 
mvself, “This man has something.’”’ Finally when it did get out that 
vou were & Texan and had received a degree from the University of 
Texas the picture became clearer and I was better able to understand 
the elements of your fine personality and character. 

Colonel Stapp. Yes, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF COLONEL STAPP 


Mr. Manon. Yes. At some point in the record, in response to 
some of the questions which have been asked, I wish you would give 
just a sketch of your life, covering your education and background and 
so forth. 

Colonel Stapp. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where were you born? 

Colonel Srapr. I was born in Bahia, Brazil, of missionary parents, 
on July 11, 1910. I lived there until the age of 12. 

I then came to the United States and spent 1 year at Brownwood, 
Tex., in high school. My parents were Southern Baptist missionaries. 

When my parents returned to Brazil I was put in a prep school, 
San Marcos Baptist Academy, and I received a high school diploma 
there. 

I then went to Baylor University, where in 1931 I received a bache- 
lor’s degree in premedical work, and in 1932 a master’s degree. 

I taught 2 years in Decatur Baptist College. 

In 1934 I entered the University of Texas as a fellow and teaching 
assistant and graduate student, working for a Ph. D. in biophysics 
under Dr. E. J. Lund. 

The work was completed in 1939. I was awarded a fellowship at 
the University of Minnesota to attend medical school and do research 
and teaching to make part of my way through school. I completed 
the work and worked at the same time, but still was able to keep up 
with my class and finished in 1943. 

I had 4 years of medical school work. Then I spent 9 months of 
internship in rotating internship in Duluth, Minn., and was called to 
active duty as a first lieutenant in the Medical Corps October 4, 1944. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. I am glad we live in a 
country which produces men like you. I want you to know that 
Members of Congress and particularly this committee will be inter- 
ested in your further work. Do not do all of this experimentation 
yourself; let somebody else do some of it. I want to warmly con- 
gratulate you and wish you continued success in your great work. 

Colonel Stapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Today the Speaker of the House, who comes from your 
State and the other Texas Members of Congress are meeting together 
at noon. I am going to invite you and in fact insist that you remain 
long enough to go by at 12:30 to meet our delegation. 

Colonel Starr. Thank you, sir. I would be delighted to. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Stapp, others who have appeared before our 
committee during this session have been the Secretary of the Defense 
Establishment and other top people in Defense and in the Air Force. 
We are certainly happy to have your statement, which will be in the 
record, and we are most grateful for your significant contribution. 

Colonel Stapp. Thank you, sir. 





Fripay, Marcu 25, 1955, 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


COL. W. R. ROBERTSON, CHIEF, MANPOWER DIVISION, DIREc. 
TORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, DCS/OPERATIONS, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

EDWARD LITKE, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR STAFF, HEADQUARTERS, 
USAF . 

JOSEPH JARECKI, PLANS AND LIAISON GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF 
STATISTICAL SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP. 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Deane. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume our hearings on the Air Force budget. 

At this point in the record we will insert page 4—231 of the justifica- 
tions, 

(The page referred to follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 480, SERVICEWIDE Support 


Obligations by project 


Fiscal years 


ee 
1954, actual | 1955, estimate | 1956, estimate 


(1) 


Direct Obligations 


Command administration $97, 677, 415 | $105, 315,200 | $107, 400,000 
Commercial communications systems 24, 895, 935 33, 143, 500 48, 392, 000 
Air attaché offices 1, 862, 600 1, 800, 000 
Air mission offices and inter-American relations 435, 900 445, 000 
International projects 2 0 0 
Headquarters, USAF, directed projects 2, 935, 852 4, 523, 000 5, 963, 000 


Total direct obligations 127, 995,941 | 145, 280, 200 
Reimbursable Obligations ay’ wy 


Command administration 16, 000 
Commercial communications systems 100, 300 


Total reimbursable obligations 74, 080 116, 300 | 








Total obligations 128,070,021 | 145, 306, 50 | 164, 136, 000 


Mr. Deane. At this time, I believe, General Bogart desires to 
present his statement. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the servicewide support program provides for activities which are, 
as the title implies, Air Force-wide in scope. Included are such 
functions as administration and operation of the Air Force at depart- 
mental and major air command headquarters level, leased communi- 
cations networks and systems, maintenance and operation of the air 
attaché system and air mission activities, and the direct operating 
expenses of certain classified projects. 

~The purpose of each budget project is quite different from the 
others, therefore, we have a witness for each project. 
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Our first project, 481, “Command administration,’ will be pre- 
sented by Col. W. R. Robertson, Chief, Manpower Division, Directo- 
rate of Manpower and Organization, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. He has a prepared statement. 


CoMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, this morning, Colonel 
Robertson. 

Is this your first appearance before the committee? 

Colonel Ropertson. No, sir; I was here last year, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Was your associate, Mr. Litke, here last year? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir; we were both here last year. 

Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we shall insert pages 4-232 
and 4-233 in the record. 

(The matters are as follows:) 


ApPROPRIATION: MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 480, SERVICEWIDE 
‘ 
SuPPoRT 


Project 481: Command administration: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $107, 400, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 105, 315, 200 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 97, 677, 415 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the direct operating expenses incurred by Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, 17 field extension offices of Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, and the headquarters of 16 major air commands. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds are requested for those expenses incidental to Air Force-wide planning 
and operating procedures, exclusive of medical activities, which are established 
and monitored at Headquarters, United States Air Force, and the operating 
expenses of the field extension offices. These offices are responsible for the per- 
formance of Air Force-wide specialized services, which experience indicates can 
be more effectively and economically controlled under one office, such as property 
and fund account auditing; inspections of Air Force installations and activities 
worldwide; liaison and coordination on matters pertaining to Air Force installa- 
tion maintenance, new construction, and the acquisition of real property; and 
accounting and financial reporting activities. 

Funds are also requested for expenses of the major air command headquarters, 
which are responsible for command planning, administration, direction, control, 
and supervision of our tactical, strategic, defense,.and support activities on a 
worldwide basis. The support activities include such functions as transport, 
logistics, and training which are vital to the overall operation of the Air Force. 
The command headquarters are responsible for the establishment of implementing 
procedures and policies as they pertain to their respective missions and assigned 
installations, 

In the development of this estimate, consideration has been given to actual 
experienced cost of civilian personnel and other maintenance and operating ex- 
penses incurred to enable each of the organizations to carry out their assigned 
responsibilities, 
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Following is a summary of the fund requirements: 


ee 
Fiscal years 
Category of expense 


1954, actual | 1955, estimate} 1956, estima; 


(a) Personal services $78, 236, 226 | $82, 010, 300 $84, 917, 00 
(6) Local purchase of supplies and equipme nt. 1, 562, 818 2, 329, 000 | 1, 925, On 
(c) Contractual maintenance of equipment ; 110, 810 141, 000 | 192, 0 
(d) Leased real property rentals 9, 736 | 10, 000 10, 00) 
(e) Electrical accounting machine rentals 2, 262, 359 2, 789, 700 | 3, O82, 00 
(f) Commercial communications _ _. ; 5, 329, 5, 697, 000 5, 753, 00 
(g) Commercial transportation of things 235 | 366, 800 | 340, 0 
(h) Social security contributions _ __- uP. 363, 5E 429, 000 494, 0K 
(i) Travel requirements , 6, 821, 177 8, 125, 000 7, 585, 00 
(j) Other nonpersonnel expenses... .. -- : 2, 806, 565 | 3, 433, 400 3, 138, 00 


Total ; . 97,751,495 | 105,331,200 | 107,436.0n 
Less Reimbursements... Jaden ae dee Bes wee 74, 080 16, 000 36, 00 


Direct obligations_-_--- sails Martinis Tnddewens 97, 677, 415 


105, 315, 200 107, 400, 00 


Mr. Deane. You may proceed with your statement, Colonel Rob- 
ertson. 


MISSION AND SCOPE 


Colonel Rosertson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the top management levels of the United States Air Force provide for 
planning, administration, direction, control, and supervision of all 
Air Force activities on a worldwide basis. ‘These activities include al 
strategic, tactical, defense, training, and logistical support operations, 
The top management levels involved in project 481 include Air Force 
Headquarters, the field extensions, and our major air command head- 
quarters both in the United States and overseas. 


PROGRAM 


It has been our objective to hold level the costs in project 481 in 
spite of the growth of our forces and geographical spreading of our 
bases. It may be observed that our expenses to date in fiscal year 
1955 are closely following the plan submitted last year. A 3-year 
comparison of the funding requirements is shown on page 4—233 in the 
justification of estimates now before you. The expenses provided for 
include the salaries of civilian personnel, temporary duty cost, toll cost, 
rental of electrical accounting machines, contractual maintenance of 
equipment, operating supplies and equipment, and FICA contributions 
as required by law for Headquarters, USAF, the field extensions, and 
headquarters of the major air commands. T hus, this project includes a 
multiplicity of expenses, all of them necessary to operate the top com- 
mand levels of the Air Force 


FUND REQUIREMENT 


The total cost of the program for fiscal year 1956 represents a $2 
million increase over fiscal year 1955. This is a net figure which in- 
cludes an increase of about $3 million in the cost of personal services 
which has been offset by decreases in the cost of supplies, travel re- 
quirements, and of other nonpersonnel expenses. 

Approximately one-half of the $3 million personal services increase 
is due to full- -year employment of personnel compared with partial 
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employment during fiscal year 1955. The remainder is due to increases 
in costs per man-year, including the increase for overtime resulting 
from Public Law 765, 83d Congress, Government Employment Benefit 
Act of 1954. 

Further details concerning project 481 and its changes are given 
in the justification now before you. 

I have stated that it may be observed that our expenses, to date, 
in fiscal year 1955, are closely following the plan submitted last year. 

Last year, we requested $104,289,000 in this project, and the figures 
this year on page 4-233 show $105 million, and that increase was due 
to the public law changes, and so on. 

However, we have obligated, as of the end of January, $59,892,000, 
of the $105 million planned for fiscal year 1955. So, we are on schedule 
as far as our obligations are concerned thus far. 

Mr. Deane. You actually expended $97,751,495, which is indicated 
in the justifications for 1954? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. That is the actual figure. 

Mr. Deane. As of January, you have spent $59 million plus of 
your 1955 fiscal year funds? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; that is correct; $59,892,000. That is 
at the rate of something over $103 million for the year. 


PERSONAL SERVICES FUNDS 


Colonel Ropertson. In our justification we have a statement on 
page 4-232 which parallels the statement I have just given you to 
some extent, and on page 4-233 there is a breakdown, by category, 
of our expenses. It shows our ‘Personal services” at $84,917,000, 
and I mentioned the reason for the increase there—the increased 
cost per man-year, and full-year employment of personnel hired 
during fiscal year 1955. 


LOCAL PURCHASES 


There is shown on the next line a decrease in the estimate of local 
purchase of supplies and equipment. There is shown a slight in- 
crease in the contractual maintenance of equipment. In that con- 
nection, service contracts have expired on new equipment which has 
been bought in the past, and now we are having to make other pro- 
visions for equipment maintenance. 


ELECTRICAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The next item which may be of interest is electrical accounting 
machine rentals. This shows an increase over 1955. However, one 
ilem on page 4-236 reflects an increase of approximately $300,000 
which includes $100,000 for a full-year use of a UNIVAC at Head- 
reatees Air Materiel Command, as compared with partial usage in 
1955. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have a breakdown of the types of these ac- 
counting machines with you, and some information as to the total 
number? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Will you please describe these machines for the 
committee? 
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Colonel Rosertson. The funds required are to provide for the 
rental of electrical accounting machines. There were 911 of these jy 
this project in 1954, 932 in 1955, and we estimate 944 in 1956. That 
number includes an IBM 705 machine which we expect will enable ys 
in 1957 to effect a reduction of one field extension office, involving 5¢ 
people, a reduction in equipment rentals and supply requirements 
associated with the present accounting machines amounting to 
approximately $150,000. 

Mr. Deane. Will that be reflected in personal services? 

Colonel Rosertrson. No, sir; because the personnel are military, 
It is in the 500, or military personnel appropriation. 5 


ECONOMIES 


Mr. Deane. That is one of the reasons why we have trouble in 
trying to relate your economies to your own project, because it falls 
in another program. 

Colonel Ropertson. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. How are we going to begin to pinpoint these economies, 
General Bogart? 

General Bogart. Generally speaking, sir, you cannot relate them 
directly, because of the complications in the structure. It is purely 
a question of an overall economy program which is reflected in a lesser 
cost overall, but as long as we are building up, it really does not show 
as such. 

Mr. Deane. Has it shown any savings up to the present time? 
Can you relate those savings? 

General Bocart. We have, sir, a statement of economies across the 
Air Force which is being submitted, sir. 

General CaLttawan. Mr. Deane, the manpower savings that General 
Hobson presented to the committee would fall within this area. 

Mr. Deane. Are you acquainted, General Bogart, or is the witness 
acquainted with the expressions made by Mr. Taber, as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations last year? Was there an investi- 
gation made of the amount of these machines? 

General Bocarrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Can you tell us about the investigation, and just what 
it was all about? 

General Boaart. I cannot give you the details on that sir. General 
Ryan of our Directorate of Statistical Services is prepared to discuss 
that whole matter in detail; in fact, he has discussed it on occasions, 
and participated in the investigation with Mr. Taber. 

However, I am not familiar with the details of it, sir. 

Colonel Rozertson, Sir, the only increase that we have on these 
machines is an increase in MATS—Military Air Transport Service— 
which represents an expansion of their worldwide facilities and activi- 
ties. The number of the machines for all other major commands and 
in Headquarters, United States Air Force remain the same as we have 
for fiscal year 1955. 

These are card-punching machines, and high-speed data processing 
machines. We own our UNIVAC. This estimate includes the funds 
for rental and associated operating expenses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the big question which came up so often 
on these computing machines was the fact that so many of them were 
not utilized to the greatest possible extent. 
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Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir; we are using ours three shifts. 

Mr. Scrivner. The big question was that they were not being 
utilized to the greatest possible extent, and yet we had to keep on 
buying and renting them. 

Do you know what, if anything, has been done to either lessen the 
number and get greater use out of the remaining, or get greater use 
out of what we have? 

Colonel Rosprertson. I believe Mr. Jarecki can answer that. 

Mr. JARECKI. Yes, sir; 1 am from the Directorate of Statistical 
Services, and am engaged in the management and control of the 
puncheard equipment. We have really tightened down on the control 
of this type of equipment. We had a very good management control 
system in effect even prior to the time Mr. Taber had the General 
Accounting Office investigation made. We have made field trips in 
connection with equipment management and have established con- 
trols within the Headquarters, United States Air Force, on every 
piece of equipment that is installed. Through these controls we can 
ascertain the percentage of utilization, and whether or not it is a 
paying proposition. 

A separate presentation on this matter is being arranged. I do not 
know just when this presentation will take place, but I understand it 
will be on the punchcard equipment, Air Force-wide. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we will get the information then. 

Mr. Deane. Looking down quickly through the other items here, 
Colonel, they seem to be somewhat in line with the others, but I won- 
der if you would highlight any particular items there which should be 
given special consideration? 


MILITARY GROUP IN SPAIN 


Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir. We have some newly established 
organizations, such as the Joint United States Military Group in Spain. 
The headquarters there is building up due to the buildup of the Span- 
ish base system. We have a slight man-year increase in that area of 
some 33 man-years. 

Mr. Deane. In which category is that? 

Colonel Ropertson. Well, that would be in the personal services 
area, 

AIR FORCE ACADEMY CONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


Then, there is our Air Force Academy Construction Agency—this 
is not the Air Force Academy. This field extension office—the Air 
Force Academy Construction Agency—is responsible for the prepara- 
tion of master plans, construction drawings, final specifications, cost 
estimates and inspection of the Air Force Academy. The Agency is also 
to serve as the contracting office for preparation, advertisement and 
award of all construction contracts associated with the Academy. 
That Agency shows a man-year increase of 60, simply because it was 
established about a year ago. This estimate provides for an orderly 
buildup of the staff of this field extension office. 


LEASED REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Deane. Let us now turn to page 4-235 of the justifications, 
where you have an item of $10,000 for leased property. 
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Is that a continuing lease? 

Colonel Rosertson. Yes, sir; we run a school for civilian employees 
at the University of Denver. 

Mr. Deane. Where is this building which you are renting? 

Colonel Rospertson. At Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Deane. Is it located on the campus? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is it owned by the university? 

Colonel Rosertson. Yes, sir; and we are paying for rental and 
utilities, and so on. * 

Mr. Deane. How large a building is it? 

Colonel Ropertson. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Lirkxe. There are five buildings on the campus in which we 
occupy 6,700 square feet. The cost to the Air Force is $1.50 per 
square foot as compared to the average commercial rate in Denver 
of $3 per square foot. We enjoy the full facilities of the university, 
including the use of the library, cafeteria and other oncampus accom- 
modations. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT FOR PENALTY 
MAIL AND OTHER MAIL EXPENSE 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, referring to page 4—236 of the justif- 
eations, I notice that in a previous program there were certain items 
for reimbursing the Post Office Department. I wonder if you would 
go through the entire budget to determine to what extent the Air 
Force is assuming the cost which previously has been chargeable to 
the Post Office Department? 

Colonel Rosertson. Sir, that is listed on the next page. 

Mr. Deane. I know, and I realize that. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; I understand. 

Mr. Deane. I am thinking about all of these programs. 

General Bogart. I believe, sir, that, there are two. One of them 
being the air mail transportation, and the other commercial postage, 
but I would like to check that. 

Mr. Deane. Are these the only two? 

General Bocart. I believe so, sir, but I want to check that to be 
sure. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would prepare for the record how this 
has come about, and then relate it between the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the Defense Department, and how the policy decision was 
reached, because since we are having to assume the responsibility, 
and no previous hearings having been held on it, I think we are en- 
titled to know the reasons it came about. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been discussed in previous years. 

Mr. Deane. It has? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Ronertson. Last year, we had an estimate of $6 million 
to provide for reimbursing the Post Office Department for all first- 
class matter mailed by the Air Force under the penalty indicia. We 
had no experience at that time. 

This year we have some experience on it, and our estimate is down 
and. much more realistic. 
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General Bocart. There is one new interdepartmental agreement 
on the matter, sir, and I would like to prepare a statement for the 
record, if that is all right. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO THE Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


There are two types of services for which the Air Force bears the expense previously 
borne by the Post Office Department. These consist of postal services afforded 
the Air Force and payments to scheduled air carriers, which are made through the 
Post Office Department, for the transportation of military mail between con- 
tinental United States ports of dispatch and foreign countries. The cost for the 
postal services is distributed two ways; that for reimbursing the Post Office 
Department, at departmental level, for first class matter transmitted under the 
penalty indicia and for other mail matters previously transmitted under the 

nalty indicia for which the user now prepays postage locally. The reasons for 
handling this expense on two bases are discussed later. 

Following is a summary of the estimated cost to the Air Force, distributed 
between the types of services involved: 


Fiscal years 


1955, 1956, 


| 
1954, actual | estimate | estimate 


Postal services: 
(1) Departmental reimbursement to Post Office Depart- 
ment for use of penalty indicia on first class official 


$3, 140, 756 $3, 000, 000 $3, 000, 000 
(2) Estimated cost for total postage required and prepaid 
locally by the user organization 1, 760, 800 | 2, 213, 500 2, 222, 700 





Subtotals, postal services 4, 901, 556 5, 213, 500 5, 222, 700 
(?) 


Transportation of military airmail (4) 5, 163, 000 


Total estimated cost to the Air Force 4, 901, 556 5, 213, 500 10, 385, 700 


! Paid in lump-sum by the Department of Defense. 

? Due to pending policy determinations, no Air Force fiscal year 1955 funds were programed for this ac- 
tivity at the time of preparation of the fiscal year 1956 estimate. Subsequently, an amount of $4.1 million 
has been established as the estimated cost to be borne by the Air Force during fiscal year 1955. 


REIMBURSABLE POSTAL SERVICES 


The first item, postal services, became a funding responsibility of the Air Force 
as the result of Public Law 286, 83d Congress, approved August 15, 1953. Section 
| of the law specifies that: 

“Based on such accounting, there shall be transferred to the Post Office Depart- 
ment as postal revenue, out of any appropriations or funds available to the de- 
partments, agencies, and establishments concerned, the equivalent amount of 
postage due therefor, as determined pursuant to regulations prescribed by the 
Postmaster General.” 

_ The Postmaster General issued instructions, pursuant to authority contained 
in the above amendment to the Penalty Mail Act of 1948 (Public Law 785), 
Which established the guides and procedures governing the use of the penalty 
indicia on all mail matter, and advised that the use of the penalty indicia is a 
privilege and is not mandatory. Subsequent to receipt of the above instructions, 
conferences were held between representatives of the Post Office Department and 
Department of Defense, inclusive of the three military services, for the purpose of 
‘xploring the methods and procedures by which some simple method could be 
erlved for determining the amount which the Department of Defense user 
agencies would reimburse the Post Office Department. It was agreed, to pre- 
‘lude the establishment of additional administrative controls, reporting procedures 
And cost within either department, that military use of the penalty indicia would 

limited to first class official matter. Further, it was agreed that the Depart- 
nent of Defense user agencies would develop a reasonable statistical estimate of 
enalty mail matter used to form a basis of determining the amounts payable to 
he Post Office Department. 
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Accordingly, the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force conducted 
survey of mailings at representative installations and activities to establish g 
basis for computing amounts payable. The results of the surveys were com. 
bined and a cost of $37.50 per thousand pieces of mail was established and subse. 
quently accepted by the Post Office Department as the unit cost. to be applied ip 
- computing the amounts payable to that Department. As a result of the above 
policy change and agreements reached between the Departments of Post Office 
and Defense, the Air Force reimbursed the Post Office Department approximately 
$3.0 million for penalty items used during 10% months of fiscal year 1954. During 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955 the Air Force has paid the Post Office Depart. 
ment approximately $1.5 million and, based upon experience, we anticipate that 
the cost for penalty matter for fiscal year 1955 and 1956 will be approximately 
$3.0 million each year. 

Pursuant to the agreement reached between the Post Office Department and 
the Department of Defense, implementing instructions were issued to all user 
agencies that all mail matter, other than first class, previously dispatched through 
Post Office channels under the penalty indicia, would, in ensuing periods be 
transmitted on a prepaid postage basis. Therefore, in addition to the above 
reimbursable amounts for penalty items, the Air Force is bearing the cost of pre- 
paid postage for items previously transmitted under the penalty indicia. This 
cost is decentralized to each user organization and no specific reports are required 
relative to this additive cost. However, a comparison of total postage costs in 
prior and current periods indicates that the cost to Air Force user organizations is 
approximately $0.5 million in excess of that required per annum prior to the 
policy change. 

TRANSPORTATION OF AIR POST PAID MAIL 


The second item, covering the transportation of military air post paid mail by 
scheduled air carriers, became a funding responsibility of the Air Force as a 
result of instructions promulgated by the Post Office Department and the Depart- 
ment of Defense subsequent to the approval of the Presidential Reorganization 
Plan No. 10 of 1953. In addition, section 738, Public Law 458, 83d Congress, 
approved June 30, 1954, prescribes that: 

“During fiscal year 1955, appropriations of the Department of Defense shall 
be available for reimbursement to the Post Office Department for payment of 
costs of commercial air transportation of military mail between the United States 
and foreign countries.”’ 

Prior to promulgation of the Presidential reorganization plan approximately 
98 percent of all air mail was flown to oversea areas by the Military Air Transport 
Ser ice. Since implementation of the plan the Department of Defense policy 
has been to continually decrease the anount of air mail carried by military aircraft 
through greater utilization of the certified air carriers. The present policy of 
the Department of Defense, which is in consonance with the Ci-‘il Air Policy 
Report released by the President, is to insure that the operation of Government- 
owned facilities results in a minimum of competition with private or commercial 
transportation. _ Accordingly, no air postage-paid mail is to be carried in military- 
owned or controlled aircraft unless no scheduled air service is normally available, 
or except when extraordinary volumes of air mail require the utilization of avail- 
able military aircraft to provide reasonable service or to meet a specific date of 
deli-ery. The Air Force fiscal year 1956 estimate reflects further implementation 
of the above policy. 

Pursuant to implementing instructions, the military departments reimburse 
the Post Office Department for this transportation service on the basis of author- 
ized and approved rates established by the Ci-il Aeronautics Board. 

In fiscal year 1954, the initial year of operation under the present policy, the 
Department of Defense effected reimbursement to the Post Office Department for 
all three military services and no departmental distribution was made, 

Effective with the beginning of fiscal coer 1955, monthly billings are rendered 
upon the military departments by the Post Office Department to cover the ait 
mail transportation costs. In the case of the Army and the Air Force, facilities 
are jointly used and the costs are prorated on the basis of the number of Army 
and Air Force personnel overseas. This method of distributing the costs between 
the Army and the Air Force was adopted to preclude the establishment of addi- 
tional administrative controls and costs in implementing the policy change. ° 
recent agreement was entered into between the Departments of Army and Air 
Force which prescribes the specific formula for computing the amounts payable to 
the Post Office Department by the Army and Air Force for fiscal years 1955 and 
1956. 
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TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. DEANE. Proceeding on to the travel requirements listed on 
page 4-238, is the request for fiscal 1956 up above the-request for the 
previous fiscal year? 

Colonel Ropertson. No, sir; that is down about $500,000. 

Mr. Deane. What brought that about? 

Colonel Ropertson. Well, it is our hope, sir, that we will ex- 
perience less travel. I have a breakdown on our expected travel, 
and a present estimate for Headquarters, USAF, itself. 

We estimate that we, in Headquarters, USAF, will spend $1,731,000; 
for the field extension offices, $1,683,000; and for our major air com- 
mands, $4,171,000, making up the total of $7,585,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in addition to travel by Air Force planes? 

Colonel RosBertson. Sir, this item includes funds for the cost of 
commercial transportation of personnel required to travel in the 
performance of their assigned duties. 

General Bocart. We have also included per diem requirements. 

Colonel Rosertson. It does include per diem. 

General Bocarr. Per diem costs would also be paid in those cases 
where military aircraft is used. 

The commercial transportation cost is about half of the total travel 
requirement for 1956. : 

Mr. Deans. Who uses this transportation? 

Colonel Rosertson. Both the military and the civilian employees 
in Headquarters, USAF, the field extension offices, and the major air 
commands. It does not represent travel for the entire Air Force. 


Mr. Deanz. What is the longest and the shortest trip which was 
made? 

Colonel Rosrrtson. I cannot answer that, sir. I have the num- 
bers of trips, and the average number of days per trip. 


OTHER NONPERSONNEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Deanz. We now come to the item “Nonpersonnel expenses.” 
Colonel Robertson, would you please highlight the request in this 
item? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir; I have a table on that, and would 
you care to have me read it? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Colonel Rospertson. This includes provision for reimbursing Gen- 
eral Services Administration, for such services as building alterations 
and guard services, $341,000; photographic interpretation keys, $543, 
000; expenses associated with the Government Employees Life Insur- 
ance Act, $265,000; advertising services required for the Ground Ob- 
server Corps program, $100,000; and contractual services relative to 
the operations analysis standby program, $150,000. The balance of 
the estimate, $1,739,000 is required for such expenses as management 
and procedural contracts; editorial and manuscript services; intermit- 
tent contracts for statistical tabulations required as a result of heavy 
workload periods; and direct contributions to be made, to the executive 
or administrative agency, as the Air Force pro rata share of expenses 
of certain jointly operated and financed activities. 
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Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner, you handled this program previously 
with efficiency. Suppose you take the witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. We went into many of these items in pretty much 
detail last year, 

A hasty review of-the justification sheets which we have before ys 
do not show any outstanding figures of increase, although the size of 
the Air Force is going up. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We are going to have a separate discussion, I understand, on the 
calculating and other machines. 

General Bocarrt. Yes, sir. 


MANPOWER SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. About the only item where there has been any 
particular increase at all is in “Personal services,” and yet on 2 or: 
occasions we have been told that by taking on some of these new 
machines, we would expect that we would save manpower. 

Is that savings reflected in your increase? 

Colonel Rosertrson. The previously mentioned savings to be 
effected will be in fiscal year 1957, due to installing a high-speed data 
processing machine in 1956. We expect the annual savings to run 
around $62,000 overall, which would include the salaries of military 
personnel, and the reduced rental on certain machines no longer 
required. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long would it take to liquidate this project at 
that rate of savings? 

About 8 or 9 years? 

Colonel Rosertson. It will take from 3 to 6 months for us to 
actually implement the conversion from the present equipment to the 
new equipment when it becomes available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Many of the items with which we have to concem 
ourselves are matters over which we have no control, and as the years 
have passed, and the number of employees has increased, you have 
gradually increased your social-security contributions. 

Of course, it is to be noted that you are holding down some on your 
travel requirements which, of course, this committee has been “‘harp- 
ing on” for quite a few years. We are glad to see that there has been 
some reduction, but with those few questions and comment, that is 
all I have on this project, Mr. Chairman. 

We went into it pretty well last year. 

Mr. Deane. Yes; the record indicates it. 


MAJOR AIR COMMAND HEADQUARTERS AND FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Is there any breakdown which sets out the various 
commands which this project supports? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir. I have a list of those here. 

General Bocart. Such a breakdown is not in the justification, but 
we can provide it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, in view of the fact that all of those who 
will study these hearings are not so familiar with the setup as the 
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members of the committee are, it would be well at this point to set 
out a list of the commands which are concerned with this item, 

You cover it in general, but you do not specify those commands. 

Colonel Ropertson. That is right. There are 16 of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. There, however, might have been alterations in 
them. 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be just as well, while you are listing them. 
to put in the locations in order that we may have a pretty full and 
complete statement. 

Colonel Ropertson. We shall furnish that for the record. 

General CALLAHAN... Would you like to have the field extensions 
also included? 

Mr. Scrtvner. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


The major air command headquarters listed below are responsible for command 
planning, administration, direction, control, and supervision of our tactical, 
strategic, defense, and support activities on a worldwide basis. The support 
activities include such functions as transport, logistics, and training which are 
\ital to the overall operation of the Air Force. The command headquarters are 
responsible for establishment of implementing procedures and policies as they 
pertain to the respective missions and assigned installations. The 16 major air 
command headauarters funded under this budget project are as follows: 

Air Force Finance Center, 3800 York Street, Denver, Colo. 
Air Force Security Service, San Antonio, Tex. 
Air Research and Development Command, 5 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 

Md. 

Northeast Air Command, Pepperrell Air Force Base, St. Johns, Newfoundland 

Continental Air Command, Mitchell Air Force Base, Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 

Air Training Command, Seott Air Force Base, Belleville, Ill. 

Military Air Transporf Service, Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, Md. 

Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. 

Strategic Air Command, Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr. 

Alaskan Air Command, Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, Alaska 

Far East Air Forces, Tokyo, Japan 

Tactical Air Command, Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Va. 

Air Defense Command, Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

United States Air Forces in Europe, Wiesbaden, Germany 

Joint United States Military Group, Madrid, Spain 


FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES AND LOCATION 


1, Auditor General: 
Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fastern District, New York, N. Y. 
Mid-Central District, Chicago, Ill. 
Southern District, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Western District, Los Angeles, Calif. 
European District, Frankfurt, Germany. 
Far Eastern District, Tokyo, Japan. 
2. Directorate of Military Personnel: 
Records Center, St. Louis, Mo. 
Physical Evaluation Boards: 
. Parks Air Force Base, Pleasanton, Calif. 
. Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. 
. Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
. Sampson Air Force Base, Geneva, N. Y. 
. Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


59565—55——_82 
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FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES AND LOCATION—continued 


. Directorate of Civilian Personnel: 

Fast Central Area Office, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fastern Area Office, Middletown, Pa. 

West Central Area Office, San Antonio, Tex. 

Western Area Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Personnel Administration School, Denver, Colo. 

Overseas Recruitment Office, Washington, D. C. 

Classification and Wage Administration Office, San Antonio, Tex. 
. Air Targets Division, Washington, D. C. 

. Air Technical Intelligence Center, Dayton, Ohio 


. Directorate of Installations: 


. Alaska Division, Anchorage, Alaska 

. North Atlantic Division, New York, N. Y. 
. New England Division, Boston, Mass. 

. South Atlantic Division, Atlanta, Ga. 

. Ohio River Division, Cincinnati, Ohio 

. Missouri River Divisior, Omaha, Nebr. 

. Southwest Division, Dallas, Tex. 

. North Pacific Division, Portland, Oreg. 

9. South Pacific Division, San Francisco, Calif. 
10. Mediterranean Division, Casablanca, Morocco 
11. Spain Division, Madrid, Spain. 

. Air Adjutant General: 

Records Center, Kansas City, Mo. 

Courier Transfer Station No. 1, Tacoma, Wash. 
Courier Transfer Station No. 2, San Antonio, Tex. 
Courier Transfer Station No. 3, Mobile, Ala. 
Courier Transfer Station No. 4, Fairfield, Calif. 
Courier Transfer Station No. 5, Omaha, ‘Nebr. 
Courier Transfer Station No. 6, Chicopee, Mass. 
. Directorate of Accounting, Washington, D. C. 

. Directorate of Statistical Services, Washington, D. C. 
. Subsidiary Plans Division (formerly Psychological Warfare): Duty Station, 
Washington, D. C. 

. 1002d Inspector General Group, San Bernardino, Calif. 
. 1005th Inspector General Special Investigations Group: 
Group Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
District Office No. 1, Chicopee, Mass. 

District Office No. 2, New York, N. Y. 

District Office No. 3, Harrisburg, Pa. 

District Office No. 4, Washington, D. C. 
District Office No. 5, Dayton, Ohio 

District Office No. 6, Macon, Ga. 

District Office No. 7, Tampa, Fla. 

District Office No. 8, Montgomery, Ala. 

District Office No. 9, Shreveport, La. 

District Office No. 10, San Antonio, Tex. 
District Office No. 11, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
District Office No. 12, Rantoul, Il. 

District Office No. 13, Omaha, Nebr. 

District Office No. 14, Denver, Colo. 

District Office No. 15, Great Falls, Mont. 
District Office No. 16, Ogden, Utah 

District Office No. 17, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
District Office No. 18, Maywood, Calif. 

District Office No. 19, Fairfield, Calif. 

District Office No. 20, Tacoma, Wash, 

District Office No. 21, Langley, Va. 

District Office No. 22, Geneva, N. Y. 

District Office No. 23, Fort Worth, Tex. 

District Office No. 24, Chicago, Ill. 

District Office No. 25, Dearborn, Mich. 

District Office No. 26, Honolulu, Hawaii 

District Office No. 27, San Juan, P. R. 
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FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES AND LOCATION—continued 


. Public Information Service: 
Liaison Office No. 1, New York, N. Y. 
Liaison Office No. 2, Los Angeles, Calif. 
. 1009th Special Weapons Squadron, Washington, D. C. 
_ Air Foree Academy Construction Agency, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
_ Assistant for Ground Safetv, Washington, D. C. 
. Directorate of Transportation: 
1. Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala. 
2. Great Falls Air Force Base, Great Falls, Mont. 
3. New York Port of Embarkation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4. McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash. 
5. Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif. 
6. Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee, Mass. 
7. San Francisco Port of Embarkation, Fort Mason, Calif. 
8. Seattle Port of Embarkation, Seattle, Wash. 
r. D 


M EANE. Mr. Davis? 


FUNCTIONS OF FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 


Mr. ScrivNER. Let me ask just one more question: 

Perhaps, there has not been enough information given us on just 
exactly what your field extension offices are, and why they are neces- 
sary, and what activities they carry on. 

It might be well for you to insert a statement into the record 
dealing with that matter. 

Colonel Rosertson. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


FieLpD EXTENSION FUNCTIONS 


The field extension offices perform specialized field services on a worldwide 
basis but are not properly a part of any subordinate command. These services 
consist of such functions as auditing of property and fund accounts, technical 
guidance of civilian personnel programs, liaison on construction and real property 
activities between the Army and the Air Force, flying safety, air target analysis 
and compilation, and other technical functions. 


FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES AND FUNCTIONS PERFORMED 


1, Auditor General: Performs audits and examinations of appropriated and 
nonappropriated fund accounts as well as records pertaining to the receint, dis- 
tribution and control of all property, to insure the efficient administration of 
accounts and financial matters related to need, acquisition, custody, use and 
conservation of Air Force funds, property and other resources. 

2. Directorate of Military Personnel: The records center liaison unit processes 
requests for decorations and awards pertaining to fermer Air Force personnel 
whose records are located at the Records Administration Center, Department of 
the Army, St. Louis, Mo. The physical evaluation boards act as factfinding 
groups to consider the retention and/or release of military personnel from the 
service for physical reasons. 

3. Directorate of Civilian Personnel: Conducts surveys of Air Foree commands 
and installations to evaluate the civilian personnel administrative program and 
renders staff assistance; responsible for recruiting and filling requisitions for 
civilian personnel from overseas Air Force commands; conducts the personnel 
research program to improve civilian personnel operations, productivity and 
morale; conducts training for civilian personnel officers and specialists in the 
required skills and techniques of civilian personnel administration. 

4. Air Targets Division: Develops and produces target materiel for the air 
objectives folders on a worldwide basis. 

5. Air Technical Intelligence Center: Produces air technical intelligence data, 
for the Department of Defense, which is of a technical or scientific nature regarding 
research and development, process of manufacture, construction, performance 
characteristics and status of ground and airborne materials and equipment perti- 
nent to air operations and air capabilities of an alien nation. 
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6. Directorate of Installations: Coordinates action between Headquarters 
United States Air Force, the Corps of Engineers and Air Force Commands oy 
matters pertaining to installation maintenance, construction and acquisition of 
real property; responsible for approving site plans, preliminary plans and speci. 
fications pertinent to the Air Force construction program, and in addition, main. 
tain a constant visitation schedule to all Air Force bases on matters pertaining 
to base maintenance. 

7. Air Adjutant General: Responsible for courier service activities for the 
transmission of classified matter and for the retirement, storage, and disposition 
of Air Force records stored at the Kansas City Records Center. 

8. Directorate of Accounting: Responsible for the maintenance of general 
ledgers, preparation of Air Force wide accounting and financial statements for 
Air Force activities. 

9. Directorate of Statistical Services: Responsible for personnel reporting 
through use of electrical accounting machines, and for producing reports, records 
and data in tabular form as required. 

10. Subsidiary Plans Division (formerly Psychological Warfare): Performing 
services relative to psychological warfare activities. 

11. 1002d Inspector General Group: Responsible for inspection and surveys of 
all major air commands to determine combat effectiveness, efficiency, and 
economy of operations; responsible for the policies, standards, and procedures 
covering the aircraft accident-prevention program and for the technical inspection 
and procurement inspection programs. 

12. 1005th Inspector General Special Investigations Group: Responsible for 
conducting investigations for the Department of the Air Force pertaining to 
fraud and conspiracy; bribery, burglary, robbery, etc.; personnel disaffection; 
sabotage, espionage, and treason; security violations; and investigations on 
personnel for clearance to handle classified information; and background investi- 
gations on officers, airmen, and civilians. 

13. Public Information Service: Informs the public on matters concerning the 
Air Force and its activities through the use of all public information media. 

14. 1009th Special Weapons: Performing activities pertinent to a headquarters, 
United States Air Force directed project, the details of which are classified. 

15. Air Foree Academy Construction Agency: The mission of the Air Force 
Academy Construction Ageney is to direct the planning, designing and con- 
struction of an Air Force Academy, including the preparation of master plans, 
construction drawings, final specifications, cost estimates, and inspection of 
the construction effort. 

16. Assistant for Ground Safety: Responsible for the conservation of man- 
power and materiel through the reduction and elimination of ground accidents by 
designing safe practices and procedures through analysis of factual data on Air 
Force wide ground accident experience. 

17. Directorate of Transportation: Responsible for control and coordination 
of movements of Air Force materiel and personnel through aerial and water 
ports of embarkation. 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. On the subject of ‘Field extension offices,’ and _per- 
haps to save all of us the work of trying to compare the two lists 
after we do get them, have there been any changes either in what 
you call your field extension offices or your major command stations, 
since a list of them was inserted into the record last year? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir; there has been. 

Mr. Davis. Would you call those to our attention? 

Colonel Ronertson. The Air Force Academy Construction Agency 
was activated as a field extension office after the budget submission 
last year. We have deactivated the Operations Analysis field 
extension office. In addition, at the time of submission of our 
budget last year the Joint United States Military Group in Spain was 
organized as a field extension office. This Group is now a separate 
operating agency and is included in this estimate as one of the major 
air command headquarters. Other than the redesignation of the 
Group in Spain, we have had no changes in our major air command 
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headquarters funded under this budget project since the list was 
provided last year. . Laan 

The Director of Transportation field extension office is in the 
process of being sharply reduced at the present time. 


AIR ACADEMY CONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


Mr. Davis. Now, coming to the new Air Force Academy Con- 
struction Agency, how many people do you have involved in that at 
the present time? 

Colonel Ropertson. As of the end position of fiscal year 1955, 
there will be 117, and end 1956, 121. 

Mr. Davis. Where are they set up at the present time? Are they 
at Colorado Springs? 

Mr. Lirxe. At Colorado Springs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is it planned to put them right on the site as soonas 
the administration building out there is completed? 

Mr. Lirxs. They are on the site now, sir; they are at Colorado 
Springs. 

General Bocart. I think we should clarify that point, sir. They 
are actually in leased facilities in Colorado Springs at the moment, 
but they are not actually on the site, sir. 

Mr. ScrrvNeR. Why are they not on the site? My recollection is 
that you had quite a few pretty well constructed ranch buildings there 
on the site which were taken over. 

General Bocart. I do not think, sir, that those have been vacated, 
as yet; they are still in the acquisition process. They have not 
actually received title to the land as yet, as [ understand it. That is 
going on right at this moment. 

Mr. Davis. I do not suppose we have as yet gotten this completely 
clarified. When does this agency expect to establish itself at the 
Academy site? 

Mr. Lirxs. I believe as soon as they have a facility constructed, so 
that they can actually move in. 

Mr. Davis. Do you expect that they will set up temporary facilities 
which they can use, or will they be using the permanent Academy 
administration building, as soon as it is constructed? 

Colonel Rospertson. I cannot answer that question, sir; we do not 
have enough information on that yet. 

General Bogart. I can find that out, sir, and report it, if that is 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Davis. My recollection is that they received the money for the 
administration building, and it was my understanding, also, that they 
would plan to use that for those in charge of construction when it was 
completed, and I am wondering if that is still the plan, or whether it 
Is not. 

General Bogart. That is my understanding, but I would certainly 
like to check it. 

(The following information was supplied:) 

_Initial construction planning for the Air Force Academy included the early erec- 
tion of a portion of the cadet training buildings on the Academy site during the 
first year to serve as an administration office for the construction agency and the 
architect-engineer personnel. However, this plan was abandoned in favor of 


leasing administrative space in town when it became apparent that the acquisition 
of the land by the Government would require a considerable time; the development 
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of the site would not be decided upon for several months; and both the constry. 
tion agency and the architect-engineer would be required to assemble in Colorado 
Springs their entire personnel long before such building could be provided. 

For these reasons, it was determined that leased space would be required. This 
requirement was advertised through the regional office of General Services Admin. 
istration in Denver and _ a lease entered into on or about January 1, 1955, for the 
required office space. This space has been occupied, and will be required for 
minimum of 3 years, since none of the improvements acquired with the site ar 
suitable for this purpose, and all buildings erected on the site will be needed for 
Academy operations as soon as they are complete. 

Mr. Davis. Is it considered that this is such a unique project in 
itself that it required a separate agency to be set up to handle it? 

As I understand it, the Corps of Engineers, which has been doing a 
very large percentage of your construction work, is taking no part. in 
this particular project at all. 

Colonel Rozertson. It is my understanding, sir, that we are doing 
this job ourselves, and that we have set up our own construction 
agency, consisting of engineering-type personnel within the Air Force, 
and that they are supervising and handling the contracts, approving 
plans and working with the contractors on a day-to-day basis. 

General Bocart. That is correct, Mr. Davis. This is set up as an 
Air Force job from start to finish, so far as the Air Force Academy is 
concerned, and the construction agency is set up as the only one which 
we have, and it is specifically for this purpose. 

Colonel Rosertson. Sir, there is further explanation of the purpose 
of the Air Force Academy construction agency on page 4—234 of the 
justifications. 

It, of course, amounts to supervision for $125 million worth of 
construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. The minimum of $125 million. 

Colonel Rosertson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is just the presently authorized amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why could not the Army engineers have assumed 
supervision over this project? They have been supervising military 
construction since the beginning of the Army. 

Colonel Rosertson. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it necessary for the Air Force to go outside, 
and get a separate construction agency? There must have been some 
reason for setting up a separate agency like this. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, I believe that in a project of this 
size, and with this amount of importance attached to it, that it would 
have been necessary for the engineers to establish a resident district 
office for the work, or the equivalent of a district office. 

Mr. Scrivner. A eg in the amount of $125 million is a con- 
paratively small job for the engineers to take on. 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir, but this being the Air Force 
Academy and with all of the connotations that it has, the Air Force 
wanted to do this themselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was there some thought, perhaps, that the engi- 
neers might be too conservative in that design? 

General Boaart. No, sir; I do not believe it involved that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was there some feeling that they would not build 
any spectacular bridges and entrances with the necessary dramatic 
effects? 
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General Bogart. I did not hear the architect’s presentation on that, 
sir, but I do understand that there has been a commitment that 
while it will be a real national monument, which everyone wants, it 
will also be done within the authorization. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Apparently this Air Force Academy Construction Agency was set 
up by executive order within the Air Force and no legislation was 
required to do it; is that right? 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. It was authorized by the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget; or let me say 
that it was approved by them. 


COMPARISON OF CURRENT AND PREVIOUS ESTIMATES OF 1955 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Davis. I notice that last year your estimate for this item as 
set forth in the hearings was $145 million. I note that your actual 
estimated obligation as of this time, set forth in your justifications 
this year, is something over $105 million. Maybe we had better 
start with the actual appropriation. Your estimate last year for this 
item for the 1955 fiscal year was $145 million. 

General Bocart. For program 480? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Crow. $105 million is associated with project 481 only. 

General Bocart. $145 million, sir, is the total for the program. 
That is shown on page 4-231, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I see. 

Colonel Ropertson. Sir, I can give you a little information on that. 


In project 481 we requested $104,289,000 for 1955. We have had 
increased personnel costs, including overtime, amounting to $3.9 
million, less $2 million on the penalty indicia item for the net increase 
between what we came in for last year, $104 million, and the $105 
million estimated obligations for fiscal year 1955. 
Mr. Davis. Actually, you are remarkably close on this program? 
General Bocart. Yes, sir. 


COMMUNICATIONS EXPENSE 


Mr. Davis. As I understand it, these telephone and telegraph and 
other communications items you mention here are for your leased lines 
ri actual tolls you use on telephone and telegraph circuits; is that 
right? 

_ Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir. We have a Defense Telephone Serv- 
ice here in Washington. Its expenditure for 1955 is estimated at 
$890,000, and 1956 is estimated at $1,083,000. 

_ Mr. Davis. That is completely aside from these items we are talk- 
ing about this morning; is it? 

Colonel Ropertson. No, sir; that is included in project 481. 

General Bocart. It is within the amounts on page 4—237; is it not, 
Colonel Robertson? 

_ Colonel Rosertson. That is right. It starts on page 4-236. It 
includes the cost of reimbursing the Post Office Department for first- 
class mail and the Air Force share of operating the Defense Telephone 
Service required by the military activities in the Washington area 
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which is operated by the Army. It includes the telegram, cable 
teletype, telephone tolls, switchboard, and other communications 
services that cannot be accommodated through the use of Govern. 
ment-owned leased networks and systems. There is a table on page 
4-237. 

Mr. Davis. This item we are talking about is included in that figure 
of $1,742,000; is it? 

Colonel Rozertson. The Defense Telephone Service, $1,083,000, 
is included in the $1,742,000 for the other communications services, 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deans. Thank you very much, Colonel Robertson. We ar 
glad to have had you with us. 

Colonel Rosertson. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, Marcu 25, 1955. 


CoMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. A. L. PACH YNSKI, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. J. J. McCABE, COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS DIVISION, DIREC. 
TORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OP- 
ERATIONS 

H. O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our next project is project 482, 
which is “Commercial communications systems.’’ Our principal 
witness in this area is Brig. Gen. Alvin L. Pachynski, who is the Deputy 
Director of Communications in the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Operations, Headquarters, United States Air Force. General 
Pachynski has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, General Pachynski. 

You may proceed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Pacnynsxi. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project for commercial communications systems provides for the 
leasing of facilities from commercial communications companies 
required for the efficient and effective operation of the United States 
Air Force. Full cognizance was taken during the formulation of this 
budget request of our experience gained during fiscal years 1954 and 
1955. 

Our program for supporting leased communications during fiscal 
year 1954 kept pace with the buildup of the Air Force. As new bases 
and installations became operational the various networks and systems 
were expanded. 

As we continue through the current fiscal year, a comparison ol 
our estimated obligations with our original budget estimate indicates 
that we are progressing toward our objective according to schedule. 
Two new communications programs have been added, military com- 
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munication requirements in Spain and an increase in size and scope 
of the Ground Observer Corps. In considering our progress to date, 
we anticipate little difficulty in realizing our overall program for the 
current year, 

CONCEPT OF OPERATIONS 


During fiscal year 1956, our program will provide for the continu- 
ation of the leased netw ork facilities in being and for additional leased 
services required in support of the Air Force. The reasons for the 
increases in fiscal years 1956 and 1955 will be covered as separate items. 
However, before going into the individual subprojects of the budget 
request for fiscal year 1956, I wish to emphasize that communications 
within the United States Air Force continue to assume ine reasing 1m- 
portance as the speed and range of aircraft and the destructive power 
of weapons increase. Jet -equipped combat, air forces are dependent 
for successful offensive and defensive operations on a supporting com- 
plex of increasingly rapid, completely reliable and adequate communi- 
cations to provide the means for the required command, control, flight 
safety, logistic support, and essential administration of combat ele- 
ments of the Air Force wherever they may be deployed and operated. 
This budget request in the amount of $48,492,000 provides for the 
leased communications facilities within the overall Air Force communi- 
cations complex as follows: 


STRATEGIC AIR OPERATIONS 


The Strategic Air Command communications system, consisting of 
the telephone, teletype, and telephoto facilities required for the direc- 
tion and control of air elements of the Strategic Air Command. The 
mission of the Strategic Air Command requires it to be in a constant 
state of readiness with the ability to immediately launch a retaliatory 
striking force to any and all parts of the world upon a moment’s 
notice. With the increased speed and range of strategic aircraft, the 
ability to implement such actions requires a supporting communica- 
tions system comprised of facilities in operation and on-call that are 
regularly used and exercised to insure the facilities are operational and 
capable of meeting any emergency. The structure of the Strategic Air 
Command communications system provides the degree of flexibility 
required for the direction and control of its striking forces worldwide. 
A capability of communicating with each single aircraft, or flight of 
aircraft is necessary for the exercise of economy of force. These 
leased facilities used in conjunction with other Air Force facilities 
satisfy the worldwide strategic air communications requirements. 


SAFETY OF MILITARY AIR OPERATIONS 


The United States Air Force weather teletype and facsimile net- 
works, and the Air Force flight service system serve all military air- 
craft operations. The facilities are completely unified and integrated 
functional systems operated and funded by the Air Force to serve the 
requirements of the Ar my, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Air Reserve, 
and the Air National Guard as well as those of the Air Force. With 
the perishable nature of the message traffic, they are used exclusively 
to support the dispatch and flight safety of strategic and tactical air- 
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craft of the Air Force as well as all other aircraft of the military that 
may require weather and flight monitoring service. The weather 
teletype and facsimile networks provide for the collection, analysis, 
and dissemination of weather data required for the safe and expeditious 
movement of military aircraft under any condition of weather for both 
continental and intercontinental flights. The flight service network 
provides facilities to render flight operations service to all military 
aircraft. Through the use of a network of interphone circuits the 
flight service centers, as the central monitoring points, perform such 
service as: flight following of military aircraft from point of origin to 
destination; receive and maintain notification of en route flight plan 
changes of military aircraft; locate overdue aircraft by a communica- 
tions search and notify air rescue service and other interested agencies 
concerning overdue aircraft; maintain in a current and readily avail- 
able manner complete information concerning radio aids, size, and 
condition of landing fields, availability of servicing facilities and all 
other conditions which affect the safety and efficiency of military 
flying; notify the air defense control centers of military aircraft 
movement within specified areas at, and during, such times as required 
by the air defense agencies; and are responsible for coordination of 
military aircraft evacuation during emergencies such as hurricanes 
and tornadoes. 


COMMAND CONTROL AND SUPPORT OF FORCES 


The United States Air Force communications network consists of 
leased commercial cable and radio circuits, leased landline circuits, 
leased teletypewriter switching equipment, Air Force-owned and 
operated teletypewriter equipment and radio facilities, and Army 
and Navy radio and wire circuits which are allocated for Air Force 
use. This network connects all levels of command as well as all 
operational, logistical, test, and training bases. Inasmuch as it is a 
worldwide integrated network, it furnishes the necessary facilities for 
the transmission of operational, logistical, statistical, and essential 
administrative teletype message traffic in support of the Air Force 
mission. With the increasing tempo of activity within the Air Force, 
speed of service for record communications from commander to forces 
constantly on the move and from supply agencies to combat units is 
of paramount importance. In order to assure the requisite degree of 
mobility, the Air Force must continue to take advantage of advance 
in the state of the art of communications. The completely automatic 
teletypewriter switching equipment to be leased under this -project 
will provide the type of service required by the Air Force for its 
worldwide communicatiovs system. 


AIR DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


The USAF aircraft control and warning system consists of tele- 
phone and teletype networks, required for operation of radar stations 
in air defense, the operation of the Ground Observer Corps, and 
the Control of Electromagnetic Radiations, commonly known as 
CONELRAD. The aircraft control and warning network provides 
an integrated system for the conduct of air defense of the United 
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States as well as certain overseas areas. Provisions are included for 
circuits required in support of the radar extension plan in contiguous 
areas of Canada and Newfoundland as well as those required for air 
defense of the United States Air Forces in Europe. This project 
provides for an increase in funds to lease the additional circuits and 
facilities required for the augmentation of radar coverage in the air 
defense of the United States and for an expansion of the Ground 
Observer Corps. Since the radar augmentation and the Ground 
Observer Corps expansion programs have previously been presented 
to you, I will not offer any further details at this time. The opera- 
tion known as the Control of Electromagnetic Radiations plan or 
CONELRAD is designed to render commercial broadcasting facilities 
useless to the enemy as aids to air navigation but still permit con- 
tinued use of selected facilities for civilian defense purposes. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION SERVICES 


Communications services to be obtained from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration are required to obtain weather and flight control infor- 
mation from nonmilitary sources. The funds requested are to provide 
for the leasing of circuits between Air Force bases and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration communications networks, thus provid- 

hing access to existing facilities and precluding the necessity of estab- 
lishing comparable networks within the Air Force. 


SECURITY SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The United States Air Force Security Service network is required 
for expeditious handling of classified intelligence data. In addition, 
a portion of the communications facilities required by the National 
Security Agency is provided by the Air Force and included in this 
request. 

MILITARY ACTIVITIES IN SPAIN 


The leased communications in Spain represent the networks and 


systems which are required in the buildup of United States bases and 


facilities in that country. The United States Air Force has been 
designated as the responsible agency to initially arrange and fund 
for all of the military communications needs. Upon completion of 
expanded facilities by the Spanish Commercial Communications Co., 


}circuits and channels will be available for lease to support strategic, 
Sair defense, and logistical operations. During the planning stage it 


was determined that it is more economical to obtain communications 
services in Spain on a lease basis rather than have the United States 
Government install and operate its own facilities. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my statement covering the fund request 
for leased services. If there are any questions, I will be glad to answer 


* them. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point pages 4-240 
and 4-241 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 480, SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


Project 482. Commercial communications systems: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956.............-.--__-- $48, 392, 60 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__-._..._....---------_- 33, 143, 50) 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_............---.-------- 24, 895, 935 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the leased telephone, teletype, facsimile, and tele. 
photo network services required by the United States Air Force for the units an 
installations in being as of the end of fiscal year 1955, and those to be activated 
during fiscal year 1956. 

Communications services in use and to be obtained from commercial companies 
are comprised of requirements of the Strategic Air Command, an aircraft contro! 
and warning system, the Air Force weather teletype and facsimile networks, th» 
Air Force flight service system, the Air Force communications network, th 
Air Force security service, and the communications required for military opers- 
tions in Spain. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimated cost of circuits and networks to be obtained from commercia 
companies in the United States is based upon either actual circuit costs or is 
computed from established planning factors which are based upon approved 
tariffs. Planning factors are derived by averaging the cost of all installations in 
an existing network. The application of the various planning factors to the fiscal 
vear 1956 program is demonstrated in computation schedules contained in ensuing 
discussions. 

The fund requirement for oversea leased services has been developed on the 
basis of planning factors by network for each foreign country involved except for 
international circuits which were priced individually at the rates established by 
each foreign country concerned. The diversity in rates established by each foreign 
country precludes the development and application of a common planning factor 
for each network, therefore, the fund requirement for the oversea portion of each 
network has been reflected as total circuit requirements in the computation 
schedules. 

The following tabulation refiects a summary of the fund requirements: 




















Fiscal years 
Network or system | —_ am — 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
(a) SAC Communications System _._-..........--.--.-.-------- $1, 391, 001 $2, 000, 000 $2, 493, 857 
(b) USAF Weather Teletype Network----.-.....------- sell Stim 1, 037, 860 1, 145, 487 1, 315, 92) 
(c) USAF Weather Facsimile Map Service Network ; 947, 167 1, 047, 480 1, 068, 877 
(d) USAF Flight Service System. -._-.......-....------- ul 2, 103, 374 2, 425, 703 2, 723, 740 
(e) USAF Communications Network ae aan ee ae 5, 549, 540 6, 582, 870 12, 069, 275 
(f) USAF Aircraft Control and Warning System_-_--_--.-.--- 12, 097, 337 15, 887, 338 19, 814, 855 
(gq) CAA Communications Services............-.-.-.--------- | 381, 672 340, 000 437, 432 
(h) USAF Security Service Communications Network -__-----| 1, 379, 147 1, 287, 622 1, 137, 628 
(i) Military communications requirements in Spain.--.-.------ 8, 837 2, 527, 300 7, 430, 416 
esti ats sa bh au diiescunbaeas adit eg keh hann hiuia eas 24, 895,935 | 33, 243, 800 48, 492, 000 
is NE i, cinch nindginmnedul sinacdmmemnod colete 0 | —100, 300 — 100, 0 
BE IE oii 50 6 o dha ba cate enadsaen te 24,895,935 | 33. 143, 500 | 48, 392, 000 





MAINTENANCE OF COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 


Mr. Deane. There is an increase of approximately $15 million in 
this item, which is about 46 percent, which is very outstanding. 

Suppose we turn to page 4-241 of the justifications, General. Do 
you have anything in this particular budget for maintenance of any 
of these communications systems? 

General Pacuynskr. No, sir. This is a fund for leased services and 
facilities. That is, we lease services and facilities from commercial 
communications companies. 
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Mr. Deane. Is that true of each of the categories (a) through (7) 
on page 4-241 of the justifications? 
General Pacnynsk1. Yes, sir. 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM IN SPAIN 


Mr. Deane. From whom do you lease in Spain? 

General Pachynskt. We lease from the Compania Telefonica 
Nacional de Espana, CTNE, or the Spanish telephone company. 

Mr. Deane. Have they given you a ride over there to the tune of 
approximately $4) million? 

General Pacuynsktr. No, sir. We have a requirement for a very 
extensive communications system in connection with the Air Force 
and other services base-installation program in Spain, over and above 
the capability of the Spanish company to provide communications. 

Mr. Deane. That is the only question I am particularly concerned 
about. The other gentlemen of the committee will take up other 
items. 

Where is that in the justifications, General Bogart? 

General Bogart. Page 4—250, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Proceed, General Pachynski, and go into more detail. 

General PacnHyNnskI. Yes, sir. Last year we prepared a study 
to the relative merits of providing for Air Force-owned and con- 
structed facilities in Spain to meet the requirements of the Air Force, 
principally, and in a minor respect the requirements of the other two 
services, and compared that cost against the cost of facilities that we 
could have constructed and leased from the Spanish telephone com- 
pany. We determined that the United States Government would 
benefit by a considerable saving in cost through construction by the 
CTNE and our leasing of those facilities. 

As an indication of the cost involved, we estimated that it would 
cost some $44 million for the Air Force to provide its own facilities 
in Spain to meet the requirements of the Air Defense and Strategic 
Air Command and so forth. Contrasted with that, in negotiation with 
the Spanish telephone company, we determined that it would cost on 
the order of $20 million to provide for securing the required com- 
munications services through lease arrangements with the Spanish 
telephone company. This was based on comparative data which 
amortized the cost over a 10-vear period. 

Mr. Deane. Have you already entered into the lease? 

General Pacnynskt. It is in the process of negotiation now. 

Mr. Deane. You are going to lease it for 10 years? 

_ General PacHynskI. Yes, sir. The leasing will be on a basis of an 
initial installation charge which will inv olve some $12 329,000 and 
arental over a 10-year period of about $10 million. 

Mr. Drang. Does that contract have any provision whereby we 
can surrender it without cost to the Government before the term 
expires? 

General Pacuynskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Tell us about that. 

General Pacnynskr. Will you give the details on that, Major 
McCabe? 

Major McCase. The contract will contain a proviso whereby it 
can be terminated at any time within the 10-year period. There 
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may be charges for the recovery of certain facilities for the United 
States Government upon termination. 

Mr. Deane. What are the factors entering into that terminatioy 
charge? 

Major McCase. In lieu of the CTNE paying the residual value of 
terminated facilities and, if the parties agree, the contractor may 
recover, and deliver free of encumbrances to the United States 
Government, the whole or part of those facilities installed to meet 
strictly United States requirements providing the United States 
Government pays the cost of recovery. 

Mr. Deane. Please reduce that to dollars. 

reneral Bogart. Mr. Deane, this is a standard type of continuing. 
service contract where annual appropriations are involved. It can 
be terminated at the end of any fiscal year, of course. This particular 
contract was very carefully reviewed by counsel for the Department 
of Defense and the Department of the Air Force, because of the im- 
plications; and the decision to go ahead was based on the continuing 
advantage to the Government under this contractual arrangement, 

Mr. Deane. Who is going to maintain and operate this system? 

General Pacuynsk1. It will be maintained and operated by the 
Spanish telephone company, in a manner similar to the system of 
AT & T maintaining and operating facilities we lease from them, 

Mr. Deane. What about security? 

General Pacuynski. This will be protected in the same manner we 
protect it in any other communications where we use leased facilities, 
or operate facilities, the traffic over which is subject to interception, 
That is, by the use of cryptographic equipment to encode, encipher 
and decipher our classiiied traffic. 

Mr. Deane. Are you satisfied with the communications system in 
Spain now? What standards are you setting up? 

General PacuynskI. Yes, sir; we are satisfied that the contractual 
arrangements will meet our requirements in Spain. 

We are not satisfied with the present communications system be- 
cause obviously with this kind of an expansion involved it is not ade- 
quate to meet our needs, but we are satisfied with the technical 
capability of the company to do the job. We have investigated this 
very thoroughly. 

Mr. Deane. What is the annual rental on this contract? 

General Pacuynski. The annual rental will be approximately $1 
million a year. 

Mr. Deane. Who are the officials of the Air Force who have ap- 
proved this? 

General Pacnuynski. The General Counsel has approved it from a 
legal standpoint. 

General Bocart. The proposal to lease has been approved in prin- 
ciple, sir, by the Secretary of the Air Force and by the Department of 
Defense. 

General Pacuynski. Just yesterday I referred the contract to the 
Secretary of the Air Force for approval. 

Mr. Deans. Do you have a copy of that contract you could leave 
with the committee? 

General Pacuynskt. No, sir. 

Major McCaspr. We can obtain it and make it available to you, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Please leave a copy with the clerk of the committee. 
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General Pacnynsk1i. Yes, sir; we would be glad to do that. 
(Information will be supplied to committee.) 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS IN OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, do you have any other comments to 
make on this operation? Do we have any other arrangements with 
any other countries similar to this? 

General Bocart. I do not know, sir. General Pachynski, do you 
know of any other similar contracts that we have in this matter? 

General Pacuynsk1. No, sir. 

General Bogart. I believe this one is in unique, sir. It is the 
only case where we have this particular problem. 

Mr. Deane. What do we do in France and North Africa and 
other places around the world? 

General Pacnynsk1. In those countries we use existing facilities 
built up where necessary to meet military requirements through the 
infrastructure program of NATO. 

General Bocart. I think, Mr. Deane, I might explain that in the 
case of the European countries we do have a very similar situation 
here, but it is on an international scale as a part of the infrastructure 
program. There has been a great deal of cable work and I believe 
radio work done in the European countries on this same basis, but 
under international financing from NATO. 

General Pacuynskr. That is right. 

General Bocarrt. It is generally this same type of operation, but, of 
course, this is not in the NATO area and is strictly an Air Force re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Davis. French Morocco is not, either. 

General Bocart. No, but we have not built up the Moroccan com- 
munications system in the same way. Is that not right? 

General Pacuynski. That is right. There has not been the re- 
quirement for an extensive buildup, as there is in Spain. 

General Bocarr. The majority of the NATO work is in continental 
Europe, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner and Mr. Davis will pick up other items in 
this justification. 


COMMUNICATIONS SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Mr. Scrivner. Following through on some of Mr. Deane’s questions 


we just ran into the situation in Spain where the telephone system was 


not adequate for military uses and our defense efforts have to have 

rapid and efficient communications. While we may not be ov erly 

happy about some of the terms of this contract I am assuming that is 

just about the best we can do and practically the only solution we have; 
General Pacnynsk1. That is correct; yes, sir. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING SYSTEM 


| Mr. Scrivner. I notice on page 4-241 that your item for “Aircraft 
control and warning system’’ cost is going up considerably. It has 
increased from about $15.8 million up to $19.8 million this year. 

Can you give us an explanation of that increase, which is almost 25 
percent? 
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General Pacuynskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much more increase do we have to anticipate 
in coming years? 

General Pacuynsk1. The increase between the 1956 budget esti. 
mate and the 1955 budget estimate totals something on the order of 
$3,927,000. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING SYSTEM 


For the continuation of leased communications facilities for aircraft control and 
warning (A. C, and W.) installations in operation at the end of fiscal year 195), 
and for new sites that are programed to be activated during fiscal year 1956. Th 
new programed sites consist of first, second, and third phase augmentation radars 
and the gap-filler program. The gap-filler radars are required to close the gaps 
in the radar coverage at low altitudes. Funds for these installations, and for 
the USAF share of expenses for additional leased circuits required in support of 
the extension of the air defense system into Canada amount to over one-half 
of the increased amount. 

The remaining portion of the increase is for communications requirements in 
support of the programed expansion of the Ground Observer Corps. The 
Ground Observer Corps program for fiscal year 1956 encompasses all 48 States, 
and is to be comprised of 73 filter centers and 24,000 Ground Observer Corps 
posts. The fund request was based upon actual experience gained during prior 
years. In addition, the number of observation-post telephones volunteered by 
the civilian population in the past was used as an experience factor in developing 
this request. 

In ensuing years we will require funds for the continued operation of the pro- 
gramed aircraft control and warning (A. C. & W.) system as well as continuation 
of communications services for the Ground Observer Corps. In fiseal year 1957 
we will begin converting our air defense system to the new semiautomatic ground 
environment (SAGE) system. When the SAGE system is fully implemented 
there will be a requirement for approximately 25, 000 circuits. At the present 
time circuits for air defense activities within the Zone of Interior and Canada 
number approximately 1,500. This significant increase in circuits is required to 
permit full exploitation of the semiautomatic system capabilities when it is placed 
in operation. Based on approximation only, it is anticipated that the annual 
recurring charges to provide the leased facilities for the SAGE system will total 
somewhere between $160 million and $240 million. 


(Additional information was provided for the use of the committee.) 


COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


Mr. Scrivner. Item (e) is the United States Air Force communica- 
tions network. That jumps up from about $6% million to over $1? 
million in 1 year. That is nearly a 100-percent jump. I am a little 
at a loss to understand why you would require such a great increase. 

General PAacHyYNSKI. The increase is accounted for primarily by a 
requirement for conversion of our present communications network 
from semiautomatic switching operation to fully automatic switching 
operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume some place in the statement that there is 
justification and that this will save us manpower? 

General Pacuynskt. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much manpower is it going to save in com- 
parison to the cost? 

General Pacnynsxt. There will be a significant decrease in man- 
power, in addition to giving us the type of service we need in the 
network to meet the requirements of Air Force operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. About how many man-years will it save us? 
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General Pacuynski. We estimate at the moment that it will involve 
a savings of some 600 military personnel. 

Mr. ScrtvNER. At an average of about $4,000 a year? 

General PacHynsk1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that we would not anticipate this 
great an increase in the following years. This is a one-time job; is it 
not? 

General Pacuynskt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will this $12 million do the entire job, or is this just 
an increment? 

General Pacnynskt. The $5 million is an increment. 

Mr. ScrrvnER. How many increments will we have? 

General Pacuynski. This $5 million represents the conversion of 
seven switching centers in the continental United States to automatic 
operation. We will have six more to convert in overseas locations. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not as extensive? 

General Pacnynskr. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The costs should not be as great? 

General Pacuynski. That is right. We plan to have a lesser num- 
ver of pieces of equipment per individual center. We anticipate the 
sts will be appropriately proportional. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will there be a savings in manpower in the overseas 
installations, too? 

General PacHYNSKI. Yes, sir; there will be a similar savings. 


WEATHER TELETYPE NETWORK 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 4-242 you discuss item (b) the “United 
‘tates Air Force weather teletype network,’’ and you point out that 
this is used for the collection and dissemination of current weather 
lata. I am just wondering how good that is. 

The reason I ask is that I recall last year we had some rather violent 
storms, and as a result thereof some of the bases apparently got caught 
vith their planes down and we suffered some rather extensive damage 
to planes because they apparently did not get the warning in time that 
the storm was OAR, 

General Pacuynski. Yes, sir. It seems to me that a lot of other 
people were involved . that. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are spending millions of dollars on our United 
‘tates air weather. We would assume, if we were getting dollars in 
‘alue received, that would be one of the benefits we could expect, that 
hese stations would get a warning in time so that they could get the 
lanes off the ground. 

General Pacnynski. Yes, sir. In the first place our weather net 
und our weather organization is dependent to a degree on the overall 
reather forecasts and information that is gener: ated by the Weather 
Bureau, 

Mr. Scrivner. We have our own weather men scattered all over 
he world. I have seen them in operation. You probably have them 
ut most of your major bases. I am quite sure that some of our com- 
mands are quite interested in the kind of weather we have here and 
ther places, because they have told me how fine a job they were 
loing, 

General PacnynskI. Yes, sir. 


59565—55——_83 
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Mr. Scrivner. And how valuable it was. Yet when one of these 
things comes along we have several million dollars worth of damage to 
planes. 

General Pacuynski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We would assume it should have been avoided, if 
we are getting value received on this weather network and the work 
these weather installations are doing, but we did not get that. 

General Pacuynsktr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScrivnER. We have gotten warnings of hurricanes, so that 
they moved some of the planes from the east coast back to the safety 
of Kansas, and those planes were not damaged. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to say we have 
~~ best Weather Service in the world. There is not any doubt about 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did those planes get caught, then? 

General Bocart. What we are running into, sir, is a state of the 
art limitation, I believe, as we run into it in research, with regard to 
tornado warnings. It seems to me the hurricanes are pretty well 
under control, so far as forecasting goes at the present time. 

Mr. Scrivner. At least you can ride them and give their courses. 

General Bocart. We are not able, as I understand it—and I am 
no expert in this field—to forecast tornadoes with any degree of 
reliability. I believe that the cases where we have had extensive 
damage from storms in the last several years have been of the tornado 
type; that is, the sudden ones that just generate and cover a relatively 
restricted area. We have had a number of disasters. We have 
had a number of civil disasters of that sort. It is one of the things 
that is under intensive study. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can expect the civil disasters, because the 
different communities have not been spending a lot of money trying 
to keep track of weather, and the Air Force has been spending millions 
of dollars every year on this thing. 

General Bocart. Our Weather Service, of course, is intimately 
integrated with the Weather Bureau. They are all working on this 
particular problem. The Air Force has in operation a Storm Warning 
Center at Tinker Air Force Base, Okla. They are doing extensive 
research and study in attempting to develop techniques to forecast 
and track storms of tornado intensity. This is a most difficult task 
since tornadoes develop very rapidly and they are usually of very 
short duration. Hurricanes, on the other hand, have slower forward 
movement and are of longer duration that follow the same general 
paths. We have made great strides at Tinker, and, in addition to 
forecasting storms covering a general area, it is hope that we can soon 
pinpoint them to a specific geographical location. I believe that is 
the answer to that question, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 


INSTALLATIONS AND SERVICES IN SPAIN 


Mr. Davis. In connection with this Spanish program, we have 
been given a breakout here of $7.4 million for “Installations and 
services.” Is there a breakdown available between those two within 
that $7.4 million? 
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General Pacuynsk1. Yes, sir. 

Major McCase. Actually the amount of money we have in the 
fiscal year 1956 request is for the increment of funds in 1956 for the 
installation of facilities. The leasing of the services will not be 
obtained until the system is completed. We have a very negligible 
amount in 1956 for leased facilities which are aside from the overall 
system we have been discussing. 

General Pacuynsxk1. The small amount applied to leased services, 
of approximately $30,000, is a continuation virtually of the amount 
we are paying now to take care of current requirements. 

Mr. Davis. I should like to know just a little bit more about this. 
If the cost of services is negligible, we are substantially talking in 
terms of the 1956 increment on installation charges. 

General Pacuynskxr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Give us a little background. What kind of backup 
for that figure do you have? What is it based on? 

General Pacnynsk1. It is based on a total figure required for in- 
stallation of $12,329,000. . This is broken down by fiscal year into 
amounts of $2,465,000 in fiscal year 1955, $7,397,000 in fiscal year 
1956, and two increments of $1,232,000 each, required 18 months 
after the signing of the contract and on final acceptance of the pro- 
gram, respectively. 

Mr. Davis. Are we going out to actually construct telephone and 
telegraph lines and things of that kind? 

General Pacuynski. No, sir; we are contracting with the Spanish 
telephone company to install and provide those facilities for us, just 
as we might do here with the A. T. & T. Then we lease the facilities 
from the company. 

General Bocart. Mr. Davis, I think the point is that the Spanish 
telephone company is unable to finance this expansion on a commer- 
cial basis. They are doing it only to satisfy the military requirement. 

This is one of those things where you make a contract and they 
actually provide all the facilities. We pay for the cost and receive a 
preferential rate, which is materially reduced from their normal rate 
for this, until that cost is amortized and you get back on a straight- 
lease basis as you would in this country if the facilities were actually 
available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Prefinancing the installation? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. We are amortizing it by a 
preferential rate. 

General Pacuynskr. That is correct. 

Mr. Crow. From my personal experience in both the Quartermaster 
Corps, Construction Division, and the Corps of Engineers, Construc- 
tion, this is frequently done in the case of electrical lines and water 
and sewer service lines. When you go into a new installation you 
locate it in an area where there is no logical reason for the public 
utilities to put in the service of the capacity you require, you pay for 
it under the terms of a continuing service contract, and you get pref- 
erential rates until the cost is amortized by an amount agreed upon 
in advance. 

FACILITIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Mr. Davis. In the United Kingdom, we have a bilateral arrange- 
ment on the public utilities and communications systems. Are those 
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facilities adequate so that it is just a matter of our going in and con- 
tracting for the facilities with the existing communications organiza- 
tions there? 

General Pacuynsk1. Yes, sir. 


FACILITIES IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


Mr. Davis. What about French Morocco? 

General Pacuynski. I am sure the facilities are not adequate in 
French Morocco, even though the requirements are smaller there, 
They have been provided for through both leasing of the French 
Moroccan facilities and some United States Government facilities to 
be put in. 

Major McCasre. Also, there is a different situation in French Moroc- 
co, wherein the location of our bases and facilities we want to serve are 
very widely separated and we would not have the security of the leased 
communications facilities in North Africa as much as we would in 
Spain. 

Mr. Davis. I cannot see how that explains it. Are we depending 
upon encrypted radio messages almost entirely in Morocco? 

General PacuyNskI. Sir, we are providing for both telephone and 
teletype communications in Spain. 

Mr. Davis. In Morocco apparently we are not doing this. 

General Pacuynski. The requirements are the same, sir, as far as 
types of communications are concerned, but they differ in scope. 

General Bogart. I think, Mr. Davis, perhaps we had better get a 
check on this. My impression of French Morocco is that we are using 
radio communications. We are augmenting the commercial system 
in French Morocco with radio communications to the extent we require 
it, much more than we would do in Spain. However, there is also the 
point that the commercial communications in Morocco were built up 
very heavily during World War II and those facilities, of course, are 
available to the French telephone company, which runs them. They 
belong to the French telephone company now. 

I believe that there is a great deal more builtin capacity in Morocco 
than you would think, because of that and because of the heavy 
commercial development in Morocco which has taken place since the 
war. I would like to get a check on that, but I think that is the 
answer. 

Mr. Davis. I think it would be worth while to have further infor 
mation on that. 

General Pacuynsk1. Essentially that is right. 

General Bocart. I have been there and I am pretty sure that is the 
situation. 

General Pacuynskt. I believe Major McCabe hit on the main point. 

Perhaps this ought to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Pacnynski. We are more dependent upon our own radio 
communication facilities to interconnect the bases there than we will 
be in Spain. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES IN FRENCH Morocco 


The leased facilities that were built up during World War II reverted to and are 
operated by the French telephone company. With this built-in capacity we utilize 
Jeased facilities in French Morocco.to the fullest extent feasible. 

(Additional information was furnished for the use of the commit- 
tee.) 


QUESTION OF ASSISTANCE TO SPAIN IN BUILDING UP COMMUNICATIONS 
FACILITIES 
‘ 


Mr. Davis. What are we doing in our assistance program in Spain 
for the building up of their communications facilities? 

General Pacuynski. I cannot answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Crow. This was determined not to be properly chargeable to 
the MDAP funds, if that is what your question was intended to cover. 
This was investigated approximately 8 months ago with the General 
Counsels of the Departments of Defense and Air Force and it was 
determined not to be a proper charge to the MDAP fund. 

General CALLAHAN. That would be consistent with the idea that 
it would not meet a continuing commercial or civil need. 

Mr. Davis. I will ask our clerk to inquire of the Foreign Operations 
Administration as to what extent we may be building up communica- 
tions facilities in Spain. 

(The following was submitted later:) 

FOA Budget Office reports that nothing is being planned for general type 
communication assistance, such as telephone and telegraph systems, for Spain. 
FOA is providing some assistance for radio and radar communications connected 
with civil airport operations. 

General Pachynskr. May I make a statement off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COOPERATION WITH CANADA IN AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Davis. With regard to the air defense system in Canada, there 
is something about a sharing arrangement up there on page 4-248 of 
the justifications. Our share is given as $1,337,200. How are those 
expenses shared with Canada? Has that been worked out by an agree- 
ment beforehand, or how is that handled? 

General PacuynskI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It refers to a circuit-by-circuit method of computation, 
What does that mean? 

General Pacnynskr. A determination is made of the circuits that 
are required for operation of the radar-to-radar stations and radar- 
to-control center and so on. Based on the number of circuits and the 
length of the circuits and cost per mile for lease the costs are computed, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GLOBECOM 


Mr. Davis. Is GLOBECOM strictly a SAC operation? 

General Pacuynsk1. No, sir; GLOBECOM is the Air Force world- 
wide communications program to support the Air Force as a whole, 
including SAC. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Deane. Thank you very much, General. 
General Pacuynsk1r. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deanz. We are glad to have had you with us. 
General Pacuynsk1. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, Marcu 25, 1955. 


Arr Arracut OFFIcEs 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MILLARD LEWIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR COLLECTION 
AND DISSEMINATION, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEP. 
UTY CHIEF OF STAFF OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. T. C. McGUIRE, POLICY AND MANAGEMENT GROUP, 
DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS 

MISS MARY E. RIGGS, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER HEADQUAR.- 
TERS, USAF 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next project is project 483, 
“Air attaché offices.” Our principal witness in this area is Maj. Gen. 
Millard Lewis, who is the Deputy Director of Intelligence in the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. General Lewis has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, General. You may 
proceed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


General Lewis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
primary mission of the air attaché system is to collect air intelligence 
information by overt means, and to report such information to United 
States Air Force activities and other interested agencies requiring this 
data to form a basis for decisions relative to air preparedness and for 
the planning and conduct of air operations. In addition, air attachés 
represent the United States Air Force interests in the countries to 
which they are diplomatically accredited, and serve as advisers on air 
matters to the chiefs of the diplomatic missions. 


PROGRAMED ACTIVITIES 


At the end of fiscal year 1954, there were 54 air attaché offices. 
‘This number was reduced to 53 on July 1, 1954, and further reduced 
to 52 on December 31, 1954. Fifty-two offices are programed for 
operation during fiscal year 1956. The special activities squadron in 
Austria, which was in operation in fiscal years 1954 and 1955, will 
continue in effect during fiscal year 1956. As a result of the reduction 
in the number of offices and operating economies within the all 
attaché system, the funds requested for fiscal year 1956 are less than 
the actual and estimated obligations for fiscal year 1954 and fiscal 
year 1955, respectively. Examples of operating economies are: On 
March 31, 1954, the air attaché system had 267 vehicles, the number 
now in operation and which is programed throughout fiscal year 1956 
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js 199. The number of aircraft has also been reduced from 40 on 
March 31, 1954, to 34. The personnel authorization for 1954 is in 
the process of being reduced by about 24 percent. The reduction is 
primarily military personnel. To the maximum extent possible, joint 
use with other governmental agencies is made of communications, 
space, and other facilities. 


FUNDS REQUIRED 


Provision is made in this estimate for expenses such as pay of 
civilian personnel; travel requirements; local purchase of supplies, 
equipment, and services; utilities; commercial communications, and 
real property rentals. A summary of the funds required for the 
maintenance and operation of these offices appears on page 4-252 of 
the justification. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point pages 4-251 
and 4-252 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 480, SERVICEWIDE SuPPORT 


Project 483. Air attaché offices: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $1, 800, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 1, 862, 600 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 1, 899, 462 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The primary mission of the air attaché system is to obtain air intelligence 
information of strategic and tactical value, by overt means, to evaluate and 
report such information to the United States Air Force and other interested 
agencies. In addition, air attachés are charged with the responsibility of repre- 
senting United States Air Force interests in the countries to which they are 
diplomatically accredited, as well as serve as advisers on air matters to the chiefs 
of the diplomatie missions. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Provision is made for the operation of 52 air attaché offices in fiscal year 1956 
which compares to 54 offices in fiscal year 1954 and 53 offices during the first 6 
months of fiscal year 1955, and for the expenses of a special activities squadron 
that was also in operation in prior fiscal years. The decrease in the fiscal year 
1956 estimate, which is reflected in the following comparison of expenses, has 
resulted from the closing of the two offices plus other changes within the attaché 
system, such as a reduction in the number of vehicles, aircraft, and personnel 
assigned to these offices: 





Fiscal years 
Category of expense 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
; | 





(a) Personal ser vices ; eae 30, 334 $757, 500 | $770, 000 
(b) Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment_ ---- 202, 318 210, 440 
(c) Contractual maintenance of equipment_--_-----..--- ents 51, 350 | 43, 760 
(d) Leased real property rentals..................-------.---- 305, 710 | 344, 975 
(e) Purchased utilities... ..._- » alas deca aces uaa naalieeteicnaamabe tate 9, 450 | 59, 685 
(f) Real property maintenance-.---..--..--.----------------- 8, 750 | 20, 000 
(9) Commercial communications. -- - - i é , , 000 | 77, 000 | 
(h) Commercial transportation of things___--...-..--..------ 3, 600 | 12, 000 
(i) Education of dependents in foreign countries -_-- ct 2, 000 | 63, 000 
Gi): Trawel Pemneeis ts. os tid i5s ng dct cers seiuw acess 7,000 | 234, 400 
{k) Other nonpersonnel expenses........-.----- ee 5 8, 950 | 39, 840 | 
DOMME stiles cicginglsaniii tan Kiyid ones eaadeigdaecae stain 1, 899, 462 1, 862, 600 | 
} | ' 
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Mr. Dann. We will now take up page 4—251 of the justifications 
The program indicates a reduction from last year of some $62,600, 
General Lewis. Yes, sir. 


VALUE OF ATTACHE PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. In a general way, without going into the figures, give 
us an estimate of the worth and the contribution being made by these 
Air attachés, without looking at any papers—out of your own experi- 
ence and personal knowledge of the work. I assume that you do 
know about the operations. Just give us a brief statement along those 
lines. 

General Lewis. The value to the Air Force of the attaché system 
is considerable in terms of information collected and services that are 
rendered in support of the various other Government activities. 

Sir, if I should get into any detail here on specific values I am afraid 
we would get into classified information. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL IN PARIS OFFICE 


Mr. Dranr. How many people are attached to the Air Attaché’s 
Office in Paris? 

General Lewis. Sir, the end strength for 1955 is 15 officers, § 
airmen, 7 United States civilians, and 7 alien civilians. The end 
strength in 1956 will be 10 officers, 9 airmen, 7 United States civilians, 
and 7 alien civilians. 


REDUCTION IN ATTACHE PROGRAM 


As I pointed out last year, sir, we are in the process of a reduction 
of about 24 percent, mostly military personnel, in the attaché system, 

Mr. Deane. Does that account for the reduction in this budget? 

General Lewis. No, sir; it does not actually account for a great 
deal of the reduction. The largest specific item in the reduction in 
this budget is local purchase. 

Mr. Deane. Local purchase of supplies, material, and equipment’ 

General Lewis. Yes, sir. That was because of quarters furniture 
which had been purchased, and we do not need to purchase as much 
during fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, the reduction here is mainly attribut- 
able to furniture? 

General Lewis. Furniture; yes, sir. There is a reduction of about 
$14,500 in travel requirements, although, as a matter of fact, sir, the 
requirement for travel, so far as the primary mission is concerned, has 
not been decreased. 

Mr. Duane. Mr. Scrivner. 


REDUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. General, as you pointed out, last year you made the 
statement that you were in the process of making a reduction of about 
24 percent. On page 2 of your statement this year, you say that the 
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personnel authorization for 1954 is in the process of being reduced by 
about 24 percent. How long is this process of reduction going to take? 

General Lewis. It was by attrition, sir. We have completed 19 
percent of that 24 percent. We have 5 percent more to go. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot see that reflected here. 

General Bocart. That is in the military-personnel area, sir. The 
reduction here which is reflected would only be in the furniture, the 
local-purchase item, and other local expenses, which is a reflection of a 
reduction of that sort. 

Mr. Scrivner. There ought to be several reductions. 


USE OF VEHICLES AND AIRCRAFT 


I am glad to see, however, that you have met one criticism the 
committee made. That is, some of the members of the committee 
have been around these places and have seen some of these situations. 
We felt that there were too many vehicles and too many planes 
being used. I note that you have reduced the number of vehicles to 
199, although it would seem there should have been a little greater 
reduction in some of the other cost figures with that, and that the 
number of aircraft has been cut from 40 to 34. 


AIR ATTACHES AND AIR MISSIONS 


You have some places where you not only have Air attachés but 
also have Air missions; is that not true? 

General Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We made inquiry as to why it is necessary to dupli- 
cate, and wondered what it was that the Air attaché could get that 
any person engaged in the Air mission could not get just as well. 
What progress have you made there in eliminating some duplication? 
Has there been any? 

General Lewis. No, sir. I believe you talked to the mission people 
last year, sir, about that. 

The principal difference between the missions—especially in South 
America—and our problem, and I think this probably ought to be off 
the record, sir-—— 

Mr. Scrivner. We will go off the record in a moment, but first 
insert for the record a clear definition of the duties of the Air attaché 
and the duties of the Air Force missions. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The primary purpose of air attachés is to collect air intelligence information 
by overt means, and to report such information to the United States Air Force 
and other interested agencies. The data assembled are required to form a basis 
for the use of air strengths in the planning and execution of air operations. Addi- 
tionally, air attachés are the official liaison contacts on matters of Air Ferce 
interest between the governments to which they are accredited, and are an in- 
tegral part of the Staff of the Chiefs of the Diplomatic Missions. 

_ The USAF missions in Latin America are constituted for the purpose of promot- 
ing hemispheric security by assisting Latin American governments in military 
affairs so as: 

(a) To inerease the efficiency of Latin American air forces by training their 
personnel in the doctrines of the United States Air Force; 

(6) To promote standardization of military equipment and organization and 
the use of materials common to the United States Air Force; 

(c) To foster friendly relations and strengthen the ties of inter-American 
solidarity. 

Missions are under contract with foreign governments for the specific purpose 
of training the personnel of the host government in air doctrines of the United 
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States Air Force. The contracts specifically state that information pertaining to 
the operations of the armed services of the host government will not be revealed 
by mission personnel. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


SIZE OF PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS OF AIR ATTACHEs 


Mr. Scrivner. Another subject we talked about last year and went 
into a great deal of detail on was one where we hoped there could be 
some reduction, and that was in the number of dependents involved 
in the Attaché System. 

I should like to ask Miss Mary Riggs, of the. Directorate of Budget: 
How many children do you have now being cared for under this 
dependent education program? Perhaps I should not say ‘‘How many 
children do you have” and should have said ‘How many children 
does the Air Force have, and so forth.” 

Miss Ria@es. For fiscal year 1956 we are providing for 300 dependent 
students. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is dropping some from previous years? 

Miss Riees. This compares with 323 for 1955 and 318 in 1954. 

Mr. Davis. That is a pretty constant figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings out another point that the committee 
has discussed several times. 

We have wondered why in view of the particular type of work our 
Air Attachés are called upon to do, in some of these instances and 
particularly in the high-cost countries, a little more screening could 
not be done, with more use made of either single officers or officers 
without children. Is any progress being made on that? 

General Lewis. We have secaubntiaaay tried during this last year 
to reduce the number of dependents by selecting people with the 
smallest number of dependents, preferably bachelors. Of course, we 
have to give top consideration to quality. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Lewis. However, we think we have made some progress. 
But not very much. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course in a program like this a year is a com- 
paratively short time, when one of the things you want to do is to 
take care of some of these situations by natural attrition rather than 
picking somebody up and making a change just for the sake of meeting 
these conditions. 

General Lewis. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Scrivner. While there has not been much progress made dur- 
ing the past 12 months could we anticipate that there will be more 
progress made during the succeeding 12 months? 

General Lewis. The best I can say, sir, is that we will try very 
an Again, it is a question of giving primary consideration to 
quality. 

Mr. Scrivner. To the type of man involved and the capability he 
has? 

General Lewis. Yes, sir. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, General. 
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Fripay, Marcn 25, 1955. 


Arr Mission OFFICES AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
WITNESSES 


LT. COL. 8. H. RUNYAN, OPERATIONS AND COMMITMENTS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS, HEAD- 


QUARTERS, USAF. 
H. 0. CROW, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, 


USAF. 
MISS MARY E. RIGGS, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 


DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, USAF. 


Mr. Deane. We now have for consideration project 484, Air Mis- 
sion Offices and Inter-American Relations, and at this point in the 
record we shall insert pages 4-259 and 4-260 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 480; SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


Project 484. Air mission offices and Inter-American Relations: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___....----------------- $445, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 435, 900 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___.--------, 402, 295 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the expenses incident to Air Force activities in the 
promotion of better relations with Latin American countries. These activities 
include the maintenance and operation of 14 United States Air Force Mission 
Offices, the United States Air Force Section of the Joint Brazil-United States 
Military Commission and the United States Air Force School for Latin America 
located in the Panama Canal Zone. The office in Mexico was deactivated in fiscal 
year 1955, therefore, this estimate provides for the operation of one less office 
during fiscal year 1956. 

Authority for the use of appropriated funds for this purpose is contained in 
Public Law 604, 79th Congress, 2d session, August 2, 1946. Under existing poli- 
cies, the Department of the Air Force provides training and indoctrination of the 
Air Forces of Latin America through the medium of military cooperation and 
assistance and fosters the development of Latin American Air Forces toward 
United States military methods and objectives. These policies envisage the close 
military cooperation recognized to be vitally important in planning the future 
security of the Western Hemisphere. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for expenses, reflected in the following schedule, such 
as the pay of civilian personnel; additional compensation for the accredited mem- 
bers of the missions; temporary duty travel of military personnel engaged in 
training and inspection activities; and, other day-to-day operating expenses 
including supplies and equipment: 


Fiseal years 
Categories of expense 


| 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





(2) Personal services : om 169 | $115, 950 $124, 100 
(b) Additional compensation. -______- eal 86, 576 | 80, 081 62, 534 
(c) Local purchase of supplies, materials, and pauipment. ae ; 25, 853 31, 392 
(d) Contractual maintenance of equipment _- ys | ql 11, 231 12, 411 
(e) Education of dependents in foreign countries____________- 32, 609 | 33, 619 33, 799 
(f) Travel requirements. 58, 289 | 63, 680 62, 429 
(9) Subsistence and laundry_.__----------------------- eed 59, 899 | 93, 060 | 103, 400 
(h) Other nonpersonnel expenses...........---..------------- ; 12, 426 | 14, 935 


Totals ; ; ‘ f 435, 900 | 445, 000 
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Mr. Deane. General Bogart, will you please introduce the project? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, our next project jg 
project 484, ‘‘Air mission offices and Inter-American Relations.”’ Our 
principal witness in this area is Lt. Col. S. H. Runyan of the Operations 
and Commitments Division, Directorate of Operations, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Operations, Headquarters, USAF. 

Colonel Runyan has a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Runyan, we are glad to have you with us, and 
you may proceed with your statement, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
MISSION AND SCOPE 


Colonel Runyan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as required by bilateral government-to-government agreements, the 
Department of the Air Force operates United States Air Force mis- 
sions in Latin America. These missions advise host government air 
forces on training, organization, and doctrines to provide close mili- 
tary cooperation between all forces involved in the security of the 
Western Hemisphere. This training and indoctrination conforms to 
procedures used in the United States Air Force. 


PROGRAMED ACTIVITIES 


Fourteen United States Air Force Missions will be in operation 
during fiscal year 1956. This is a decrease of one from the number 
in operation during fiscal year 1954 and the first part of fiscal year 
1955. The United States Air Force Liaison Office to Mexico was 
closed in September 1954 at the request of the Mexican Government. 
The Air Force will also continue to operate the Air Force Section of 
the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, and the United States Air Force School for Latin America 
which is located in the Panama Canal Zone. The fiscal year 1956 
estimate provides for an average enrollment in the school of 250 per 
class compared with an average of 225 per class in fiscal year 1955 
and an average of 154 during fiscal year 1954. 


FUNDS REQUIRED 


The funds required in this estimate are for the maintenance and 
operation of the mission and commission offices and the training of 
Latin American students in the USAF School for Latin America. 
The details of the fund requirements are on pages 4-259 through 4-264 
of the justification. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel, we thank you very much for your statement, 
and we will now proceed to the detailed justifications. 

You show an increase of $9,000-plus, and will you please go to that 
point in your justification, and describe why this increase is necessary? 


USAF SCHOOL FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Colonel Runyan. Well, sir, the biggest portion of that increase can 
be attributed to the increased student load in our USAF School for 
Latin America, which is located in the Canal Zone. We have gone 
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from an average of about 154 students in 1954 to an average of 250 
students during fiscal year 1956. The increase is based mostly on 
subsistence and laundry services for these Latin American students 
attending the school. 

Mr. Deane. Will you please discuss the training which the students 
have received who have attended this school? 

Colonel Runyan. The ones who have been trained in the school, 


sur? 


Mr. DEANE. Yes. 

Colonel Runyan. Sir, they are trained in many subjects relating to 
the operations of the Air Force. Then, they are returned to their 
home country and assume their position in- their Air Force, utilizing 
the training which we have given them in such courses as jet- -engine 
mechanics, parachute riggers, control-tower operators, communica- 
tions, and so forth. 

Mr. Deane. There are no pilots involved in this training? 

Colonel Runyan. No, sir; that is a separate thing altogether 
pilot training is performed in the United States. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIRED 


Mr. Deane. Each program which comes up, General Bogart, 
shows an increase in personnel services, and there is an increase in 
this item. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; however, I meant to point out in the 
last project, sir, that actually there was a decrease in the 1956 direct 
civilian man-year requirement. 

Mr. Deane. We should have caught that one. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; but our -personal services, however, 
went up, and I believe that that is due very largely to increases in 
rates, and the ingrade increases; is that right, Mr. Crow? 

Mr. Crow. I would like for Miss Riggs to answer that, because 
there could be locations involved. 

Was it primarily an increase in average salary, Miss Riggs? 

Miss Rraes. Approximately 50 percent of the increase is due to an 
increased cost per man-vear, for native personnel, experienced during 
the first part of fiscal vear 1955, with the balance being attributable to 
distribution of personnel by location. 

Colonel Runyan. If I may, sir, in my particular area that is very 

itrue. We also had a slight intrease in our school, not only in our 
laundry and subsistence, “but also in the personnel which we needed 
to teach these additional students. 

boas Drang. How long have you been connected with this program? 

Colonel Runyan. I spent 3 years, sir, in the mission to Venezuela, 
and I have been here almost 3 years. 


FIELD INSPECTION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Deang. When were you last in the field checking on this pro- 
gram? 

Colonel Runyan. In February, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Where? 

Colonel Runyan. I went to Panama, sir, and met with the Com- 
mander of the Caribbean Air Command. This command has opera- 
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tional control over all of our missions in Latin America. My im. 
mediate superior made an inspection of all mission offices in December, 

Mr. Deane. Why was the mission in Mexico closed in September’? 

Colonel Runyan. These missions are based on contracts between 
governments. The mission contract to Mexico was due to expire, 
and the Government of Mexico did not desire the services of the 
mission any longer. In accordance with the contract, they gave us 
3 months’ notice to the effect that, although they appreciated our 
work, they just did not feel that it was necessary to continue the 
operation. 

Mr. Dzanz. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Deanz. What kind of equipment do you have to maintain by 
contract in these missions? 

Colonel Runyan. Part of it is vehicular, and part of it is aircraft. 
We are far away from any Air Force installation and, consequently, 
we have to depend upon local means for repairs, communications, 
et cetera. 


LOCATION AND STAFFING OF AIR FORCE MISSIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Deans. What is the total personnel, officer and civilian, in 
all of these missions around the world? 

Colonel Runyan. Sir, I do not deal with missions anywhere except 
in Latin America. 

Mr. Deans. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Would you indicate where these missions are located, and the total 
personnel at each spot in these various countries? 

Colonel Runyan. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 


Location and staffing of U. S. Air Force missions 








Country Military | Civilians Total 

I i. it hcas dtntan eee ebnqun«qaetamanannnntoks 9 1 10 
Dt. < Cann dgsgunieaiibahbhmewsenpedneacastutneletemanehipreaedaaie 12 2 iM 
I so inc kb i Sen whisdi dc bse). ddbdscckbetdelendkbids s 1 9 
ae aad cr cies aii aos In ps tl bile ll 2 13 
 . n n an Sie eahpoasa wee detninnytbnaeeeennsikn tea aan 15 1 16 
ID toy inicio bp dgmdnedendweei@enaeile ita dibenmenees 10 1 ll 
EE kinnivendenksedkncaheduue LD eafeacnusaboosmearranue thn penan 8 2 10 
Ss 2 al ck on docu nbnedinbhhsddoddbndodidannbelnadhddbedoamabis s 2 10 
ES Pees aii 8 1 9 
DOIG onickccctscncaucbscan 8 1 4 
EE ce dicnchiciincuibhsGemsie SRE 9 1 10 
PUN c.jcteieicudsneicekbheieeetbantenekne awe ar cam ager hue wehccdeat 19 2 21 
TRE dn ckin sss odcnncenncsscbauisnamhdbabes hbbe Sghdlacteta de dak 10 1 Il 
ee ee a ee ada 14 1 V7 
Joint Brazil-U. 8S. Military Commission, TOORNY a sa ole 48 19 67 

Ra cdtinkinneddmiaatetshtesdeacennnniaaaaaheuserined 199 38 237 
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NEED FOR BOTH ATTACHE AND MISSION IN SAME LOCATION 


Mr. Dzanz. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Take, for instance, a place like Peru, where I notice that 
you have an attaché there. 
* As a result of Mr. Scrivner’s interrogation, I am still puzzled, and 
I cannot figure out why you need both of them at the same place. 

Colonel Runyan. Sir, speaking for the missions, these missions are 
there as training units. The assigned personnel are accepted by the 
host governments for a specific purpose. In the contracts which are 
negotiated between the governments there is an article which specifi- 
cally states that no information gained by mission personnel will ever 
be revealed. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deans. Thank you, Colonel Runyan, for your presentation. 

Colonel Runyan. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, Marca 25, 1955. 


HeapquaRTERS, Unitep States Arr Force Directep Prosxcts 


WITNESSES 


COL. F. R. FEE, CHIEF, LOGISTICS DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT 
FOR ATOMIC ENERGY-1, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next project is project 489, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force directed projects. Our prin- 
cipal witness in this area is Col. Francis R. Fee of the Logistics 
Division of the Office of the Assistant for Atomic Energy-1, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. 

Colonel Fee has a very brief statement, as most of his information 
will be classified, sir. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, Colonel Fee. You 
may proceed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Fer. Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce General 
Hooks, a new witness in this area, who is the commander responsible 
for the accomplishment of this mission. 

Funds are requested for those maintenance and operational sup- 
plies, materials, equipment, and services required to support an Air 
Force classified project, but which are not available through estab- 
lished logistic support channels, and the administrative costs of a De- 
partment of Defense classified project. 

Pages 4-265 through 4-268 of the textual justifications reflect a 
résumé of the funds required for activities funded under this budget 
project, the supporting details of which are classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point page 4-265 
of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—PROGRAM 480, SERVICEWIDE SuPPoR? 


Project 489. Headquarters, United States Air Force directed projects: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956__.__..___._._.__---------- $5, 963, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955______._..___----------- 4, 523, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___...-.--_--.----------.- 2, 935, 852 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for locally procured maintenance and operating expenses 
which are peculiar to and are required in connection with a Headquarters, United 
States Air Force directed project and a Department of Defense classified project, 
The purposes of these projects will be provided as required. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

Headquarters, United States Air Force directed project, $5,588,000 

In the development of the fiscal year 1956 fund request recognition has been 
given to the cost of activities gained through actual experience, which have been 
related to an acceleration in the program which began in fiscal year 1955. Follow- 
ing is a summary of expenses associated with this project: 
Fiscal years 
Categories of expense See eer 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 











(a) Local purchase of supplies and equipment _-_-____..__--- $200, 126 | $200, 675 $200, 675 











(6) Lenses s06l property Pemba nnn nas cencgeccccte sees. 3,131 | 4, 600 4, 600 
(c) Commercia! communications cae lee iE ns alias: neler ali 50, 653 72, 005 72, 005 
(d) Commercial transportation of things._................---- 23, 832 48, 668 33, 668 
ey ee ss cmumieobasesecnwencit 148, 252 155, 390 155, 390 
<7) Gober comiractual Garvieds... o.oo. ck 2, 509, 858 | 4, 041, 662 5, 121, 662 

Tote: ..... a ne Sarueekins = faendecueds 2,935,852 | 4, 523, 000 5, 588, 000 
Office, Secretary of Defense, classified project _-_-.-.........---- 0 0 375, 000 

WE iohelcicubiudecususnseens aed Rie Ree ad nae eme RT 2, 935, 852 | 4, 523, 000 5, 963, 000 





(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, do you have any comment to make 
on this program in closing? 

General Bocarr. I believe not, sir. This is a continuing program. 
It is a very successful one and it is one which I would assume will 
continue indefinitely at approximately this level. That is about all 
I have to say, sir: 

General Catuanan. Mr. Deane, may I go off the record a moment? 

Mr. Deane, Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Thank you very much. 

General Bocarr. That completes our 400 appropriation, Mr. Chair- 
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Fripay, Marca 25, 1955. 


BoaTING OPERATIONS IN THE WASHINGTON AREA 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

COL. V. M. MILES, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, 
USAF 

w. H. PENROSE, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, USAF 

COL. N. H. VAN SICKLEN, CHIEF OF STAFF, HEADQUARTERS COM- 
MAND, BOLLING AIR FORCE BASE 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. Deane. We would like to take up with you, General Bogart, 
a letter dated March 18, 1955, from the Office of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, addressed to Mr. Cannon, the chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee, which reads: 


Enclosed is a copy of a report on boating operations, conducted by the military 
departments in the Washington, D. C., area. We thought it desirable to bring 
these findings to your attention as a supplement to the information contained in 
our report to your committee of December 9, 1954, of sirnificant findings de eloped 
by the General Accounting Office during the course of audits. Because of time 
linitation, we have not obtained official views of the department on the boating 
operations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank H. WEITzeE1, 
Assistent Comptroller General of the United States. 


This report is several pages long. Have you seen this report, 
General? 

General Bocart. I have seen it personally; yes, sir. It has not 
been officially brought to the attention of the Air Force. 

Mr. Crow. We have inquired through the Air Force Legislative 
Liaison Office, and they told us that the General Accounting Office 
said it could not be released by them. 

Mr. Deane. Let me read on: 


A survey of boating operations conducted by the military departments in the 
Washington, D. C., area showed 13 boats in operation manned .by 56 military 
personnel. Six of the boats and 24 military personnel are engaged primarily in 
transporting military and civilian personnel to and from their place of employ- 
ment and, to a limited degree, some personnel on official business who could use 
otherwise available means of transportation. The remaining 7 boats and 32 
military personnel are assigned to airplane crash-boat service at the Anacostia 
Naval Air Station and Bolling Air Force Base which are immediately adjacent 
to each other. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Transporting of personnel to and from their places of employment in this 
particular area does not meet the requirements of law permitting such form of 
transportation and should be diszontinued. 

The cost of the boats and the fittings ordered by the Air Force for the three 
boats to be placed in the passenger service does not appear to be justified and 
should be reviewed. 

The crash-boat service is disproportionate in number of boats maintained, 
military personnel assigned, and is an unnecessary duplication. A single crash- 
boat service to be used by both Departments would seem to be desirable from the 
standpoint of efficiency, economy, and the release of military personnel. Both 
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Departments also duplicate to some extent the same type service maintained by 
the United States Coast Guard, city police, and fire department units. |p 
setting up the complement of men and boats for one unified unit, the availability 
of coast guard, police, and fire facilities in the area should be considered. 

As indicated by you, you have not been actually furnished with this 
statement that I have read and the supporting information, which 
takes up in detail hours of operation, size of boats, and indicates that 
the 3 boats were delivered to Bolling in 1954 at a cost of $69,895.47, 

The report speaks about modification after installation of cushion, 
bus-type seats. These boats will have a seating capacity of 16 each, 
fore and aft and 4 at the bridgehouse, for a total of 36 passengers. 
during rush hours the boats would be able to carry standees if 
necessary. 

One boat is also modified with fore and aft cabin and bridgehouse 
similar to the above. 

The report goes on in detail, outlining the type of operation. | 
wonder if you would take this information and be prepared to discuss 
it when we convene Monday. 

General Bocart. Very well, sir. I can prepare or have a statement 
prepared on this subject, if you wish, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. The Chairman might have some other 
questions to ask. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. If this is to be discussed in some detail, 
sir, would it be suitable for me to bring a witness? 

Mr. Deane. Suppose you bring a witness along. That will be the 
first item we will take up Monday. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Monpay, Marcu 28, 1955. 

Mr. Deane. The committee will come to order. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duane. On Friday this full report, which is several pages 
long, was handed to General Bogart, with the idea that the first 
thing this morning, before we went into the regular budget hearings, 
an effort would be made to determine the background and to what 
extent this report is true. -General Bogart, what is your statement 
this morning? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with your request 
of Friday afternoon we are prepared this morning to discuss the Air 
Force portion of the boating operations in the Washington area. 
Col. V. M. Miles, of the Directorate of Operations, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, is prepared to discuss this matter with the 
committee. He has with him Mr. W. H. Penrose, of the Directorate 
of Transportation, Headquarters of the Air Force; and Col. N. H. 
Van Sicklen, who is Chief of Staff of the Headquarters Command, 
United States Air Force, at Bolling Air Force Base. 

Mr. Deans. We are glad to have you with us again, Colonel Miles. 
Do you have a statement for the committee, or just your own pres- 
entation? 

Colonel Miuzs. It is an informally prepared statement which I 
should like to read. 

Mr..Drane. You may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Mites. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
understand that questions have been raised concerning the Air Force 
portion of the boating operations in the Washington area. I am pre- 
pared to discuss this activity from the standpoints of its requirement 
and its cost. 

FERRY SERVICE 

First, the requirement: 

In March of 1949 the commander of the Headquarters Command 
requested authorization to reestablish marine-ferry service between 
Bolling Air Force Base and the Pentagon. Such service had been 
used during the war and had been discontinued incident to postwar 
military reductions. In the eyes of this commander, such discon- 
tinuance constituted a costly and restrictive mistake. His request 
was based on the requirement to transport a large number of transient 
personnel arriving at Bolling for the purpose of transacting business 
inthe Pentagon. Additionally, the ferry service was to meet the needs 
of flying personnel of the Pentagon, and transportation in adminis- 
trative support of USAF Headquarters. 

Three boats were requested for use as ferryboats since the on-hand 
boats were intended for rescue work. 

Headquarters, USAF, approved the request in principle but author- 
ized only two boats. Ferry service was instituted based on this 
approval. 

Experience soon demonstrated the need for a schedule based on 
two boats being in constant operation, with peak load periods during 
which a third boat was needed. A third boat was therefore obtained 
to support such a schedule and to lift peak loads. 

In addition, it was necessary to provide appropriate transportation 
for transient high ranking Government officials. 

This requirement was most logically met by use of a portion of 
rescue boat crew training time, since the rescue boats were appro- 
priately appointed and the limited service provided basic practice in 
boat handling. Riding the rescue boat on a ferry run was not limited 
specifically to high ranking officials. Others were carried if space was 
available. 

This service inferentially can meet any appropriate national emer- 
gency requirement for rapid river crossing as a backup method in 
case use of the bridges is denied by traffic saturation or hostile action. 

I would like to point out here that this ferry service was establish ed 
to meet a military requirement in support of properly authorized 
travel by individuals on Government business and in support of 
appropriate local movement of individuals on Government business. 

I would like to further point out that the boat operation was, has 
been, and still is closely supervised to assure that passengers are 
properly authorized to ride. 

In this regard, it has never been deemed required or even logical 
to restrict otherwise authorized personnel from riding this scheduled 
Government carrier to their places of employment. The cost of 
administering such restriction is deemed to negate the economy of 
such action. 
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Now for the cost: The per capita river crossing cost on the Bolling 
ferryboat has been found to be less than commercial bus fare from 
Bolling Air Force Base to the Pentagon. 

The bus fare referred to is 1 time—1 way—and is 40 cents. 

The comparable ferry cost is 37 cents. 

The basis for the 37 cents is the average total cost of fuel, supplies, 
personnel, and depreciation divided by the average number of pas- 
sengers for an average month. Incident to this ferry operation, there 
are other cost considerations such as: 

1, Ferry operations generate by product skills in boat handling 
useful to rescue operations. 

2. Ferry traffic avoids the general traffic congestion in the Washing- 
ton area. 

3. Ferry schedules are adequate to obviate much of cab travel 
and staff car travel. 

4. Time consumed by available bus service is approximately double 
that of this ferry service. 





RESCUE SERVICE 


I would like now to consider the rescue boat service at Bolling AFB. 

The assignment of five rescue craft, with all the support attendant 
to their effective operation, is made specifically to meet the require- 
ments stemming from flight operations at Bolling alone. The extent 
of resources set aside for this purpose is based on evaluation of the re- 
quirement in light of USAF-wide rescue experience. It represents the 
USAF position regarding the capability required to meet the require- 
ment generated by Bolling Field flight operations. 

Naturally, however, the Bolling Field commander has made his boat 
flight commander responsible for rescue coverage of all flight opera- 
tions over the water area in which he can operate. Thus, we see that 
Bolling shares responsibility for rescue coverage of nearly 30,000 flight 
operations per month from Washington National, Anacostia, and Bol- 
ling. As far as is determined here, this responsibility is shared with 
one Navy rescue craft and the assorted river traffic in the area which 
represents some unknown rescue potential. 

An additional service rendered in day-to-day operations has been 
all sorts of water rescue. People falling in this water area are, of 
course, rescued whether or not they arrived there by air, 

That completes my statement. 

Mr. Deane. That is not too complete, Colonel Miles. 


NUMBER AND CAPACITY OF BOATS 


How many boats do you have? 

Colonel Mixes. There are a total of eight. There are 3 ferryboats. 

Mr. Deane. What is the size of those boats? 

Colonel Mixes. They are 40 feet long and normally accommodate 
36 passengers, with standing room in addition. 

Mr. Deane. How many are there? 

Colonel Mites. Three. 
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OWNERSHIP OF BOATS 


Mr. Deane. Are these boats on loan from the Navy? 

Colonel Miuss. I should like to call upon Mr. Penrose, who can, 
I think, fill in the detail with regard to the status of the boats. 

Mr. Penrose. We have had three boats on loan from the Navy 
since 1949. In 1952 we had bought a series of 40-foot cargo boats for 
our Own uses in Overseas water ports. In March 1954 we reached an 
agreement with the Army that they would take over all of our water- 
port operations overseas, and these boats then became excess to our 
needs, so we decided to take three of the then excess boats and replace 
the boats on loan from the Navy at Bolling. These are the three boats 
going in service now, and they are Air Force boats. 


BOAT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Deane. Let me read from the statement supplied by the 
Comptroller General: 

The Air Force is operating three 40-foot cargo personnel boats between Bolling 
Air Force Base and the Pentagon. 

Is that statement correct? 

Mr. Penrose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. The report goes on to say: 


The boats make 17 round trips daily, of which 11 are made between the hours 
of 7 and 9 a. m. and 4 and 6 p. m. 


Is that true? 

Mr. Penrose. I should like to call on Colonel Van Sicklen for that. 

Colonel Van StckieNn. The schedule is correct. The one exception 
you will note is that there are 16, because there is no boat at 1200. 
The rest of that statement is correct, sir. 

Mr. Drange (reading): 

In addition, one round trip is made each morning and evening by a 42-foot 
personnel boat to provide service for officers of general rank. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Penrose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DEANE (reading) : 

The-boatstake approximately 28 minutes a trip and require a 24man crew with 
a standby crew of 2 men. 

Is that correct? 

Colonel Van StckieNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. The report goes on to say: 


Information was received that the three 40-foot cargo personnel boats mentioned 
above are on loan from the Navy and will be returned shortly. 


Colonel VAN S1cKLEN. Yes, sir. 


COST OF BOATS 
Mr. Deane (reading): 


They will be replaced by three boats ordered by the Air Force from the Navy in 
June of 1952. These were included in an order for five boats placed by the Navy 
with the Critehfield Machine & Boat Works, Critchfield, Md. The three boats 
were delivered to Bolling in 1954 at a cost of $69,895.47. 


Is that correct? 
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Mr. Penrose. I am not sure of the accurate cost, but that is 
substantially correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Does that mean that these each cost that? 

Mr. Penrose. Each boat costs, I believe, $21,700 and something, 


MODIFICATIONS, AND COST THEREOF 


Mr. Drank (reading): 


In December 1954 the boats were delivered to the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Shipyards, Inc., Chesapeake, Md., for modification. 


Where are the boats now? 

Mr. Penrose. I believe 2 are still in the yard, and 1 is at Bolling, 

Colonel Van SickLeN. That is correct. One is now in service and 
has been for the past 3 or 4 weeks, The other two are still being 
modified. We have returned one of the Navy boats. 

Mr. Deane, Is this true, concerning modification: 

The contracts provided for the modification of two of the boats with the addition 
of a fore and aft cabin and a bridgehouse. After installation of cushioned (bus 
type) seating these boats will have a seating capacity of 16 each fore and aft 
and 4 in the bridgehouse for a total of 36 passengers. During rush hours the 
boats would be able to carry standees if necessary. One boat is also being modified 
with a fore and aft cabin and bridgehouse similar to the above two. While the 
bridgehouse and forward cabin will have similar equipment to the other 2, 
the aft cabin of this third boat is being equipped with 2 corner tables with formica 
tops, electrical outlets at the tables, a coat locker, a buffet-type galley with 
electric hotplate, and toilet facilities. The galley in this aft cabin will be set off 
from the cabin by a crystal blue fiber-glass partition. 


Is that correct? 

Colonel Van SitckiEen. I am not familiar with the details to that 
extent. I do know rather than the bus-type seats in this one boat 
— are putting a seat around the rear. It will have a hotplate anda 

ead. 

Mr. Deane. The statement goes on to say: 

Separate costs were not available for each boat, but the following was furnished 
as the total cost of all three: Modification, $24,585; ice sheathing, $3,960; extra 
equipment, $1,440; total, $29,985. 

No explanation could be obtained as to the nature or intended use of the extra 
equipment. 

The total known expenditure for these boats, based on the original cost and the 
modification costs, is: Original cost, $69,895.47; modification, $29,985; total, 
$99,880.47; or an average cost per boat of $33,293.49. 

In view of your former statement you are not in a position to 
answer whether or not these cost items as set up are correct? 

Mr. Penrose. I would say they are close, sir. . 

Mr. Deane. Is there any witness present who is familiar with this 
survey by the Comptroller General, made previous to March 18, 1955? 

Colonel Mixes. I would say yes, sir. 

Mr. Deans. Which witness? 

Colonel Mixes. Well, all three are to a certain extent. The extent 
of familiarity is such that there has not been detailed study or valida- 
tion. There has been approximate study and validation of the figures. 

General Bogart. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that the report 
has not yet been received officially by the Air Force. It was released 
on Friday. We have not yet received the paper in the Air Force for 
comment to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Deane. There are two or three questions I wanted to ask. 
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INSTITUTION OF FERRY SERVICE 


As I recall, Colonel Miles, during the war this service was deemed 
essential to national defense and then was discontinued and then re- 
instituted. 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Deane. What was the date it was reinstituted? 

Colonel Mixes. In the spring of 1949. The authorization was given 
to the Headquarters Command—lI believe I have that date—about 
April 15, 1949. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR SERVICE 


Mr. Deane. You speak about an authorization. Was that from 
the Congress, or from whom did the authorization come? 

Colonel Mites. From the Air Force to the operating agency, the 
Headquarters Command. 

Mr. Deane. Has it been discussed before the appropriate congres- 
sional committees, as to whether or not it was necessary that congres- 
sional approval be given, or did you feel within the Air Force you had 
the right to make the decision? 

Colonel Mizxes. No discussion was found incident to this query. 
It was assumed that the Air Force considered it within the scope of its 
authority. 

Mr. Deane. There may be another question or two I might want 
toask. Mr. Scrivner, did you have any questions? 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION COMPARING FERRY SERVICE AND OTHER 
MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that this matter of the ferry 
service was raised in either 1949 or 1950. I cannot recall just exactly 
which year it was. However, when it was presented to us my recol- 
lection is that we called for some more information, and we were given 
by somebody in the Air Force an itemized breakdown. 

In other words, they told us when they were going to use the boat 
service and all of us who live here in Washington and buck the Wash- 
ington traffic from 7 to 9 in the morning especially understood some 
of the problems. Once in awhile, when some ship comes down the 
Potomac or up the Potomac, going either way, a little off schedule, 
when it is necessary to open the bridges, traffic has been tied up 
considerably. Even just the normal morning and evening peak 
traffic presents great difficulties. 

A time study was made as to how long it took to get from Bolling 
Field by automobile to the Pentagon Building assuming that the 
automobile had 1 driver and was carrying 4 or 5 passengers. 

The same or a similar study was made with regard to the evening 
traffic leaving the Pentagon some time between 4 and 6 and getting 
to Bolling Field during the heavy bottleneck traffic using the same 
type ot vehicle. 

While I do not recall the exact figures when those figures were com- 
pared to the cost of operating the boat with the number of passengers 
they could carry plus the time element involved it appeared at that 
time that the ferry service would be more economical in time and 
money than using automobile transportation. 
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My recollection is that they said they were going to start with two 
surplus craft. 

It might be well to locate that same information we were given at 
that time, Colonel Miles, or, if you cannot do so, to prepare a study 
which will give us this information. Please set out how far it is from 
Bolling F ield to the Pentagon, going by automobile; how long it takes 
in the matter of time to go from Bolling Field to the Pentagon during 
the peak rush hour of our heavy Washington traffic, both in the morn. 
ing and the evening; the number of trips that would be necessary or 
the number of cars that would be necessary to carry the same volume 
of passengers by land; and the same information, of course, as you are 
carrying them now by the water transportation. 

That will give us a pretty fair picture of whether we would be better 
off using this service, discounting the convenience or inconvenience, 
which would be just purely from the matter of dollars and cents and 
time involved. If you can save the time of some of our higher ranking 
Air Force men and the higher ranking civilian officials and employees, 
even as much as an hour, you have saved Uncle Sam just that much 
money, because with the ‘increased pay the per-hour cost is rather 
considerable. 

There are many other elements which would go into determining the 
comparative cost, but I am sure you have enough cost accountants in 
and around your shop that you can work that out in a very satisfactory 
shape. 

Regarding the Jegal power of the Air Force to do this, I do not 
believe that question was ever raised. All of us do know that the 
Air Force does operate many crash boats. There was no question 
raised about the legal authority of water transportation. 

A point has been made that should any situation arise where the 
bridges across the Potomac are nonoperative or tied up this service 
would be quite valuable. These bridges could be tied up not only by 
bombing but by an automobile accident or as a result of boat ramming. 
Many of us have experienced occasions where just one automobile 
accident has tied up traffic anywhere from a mile to 2 miles in the 
rush hours. 

There are arguments on both sides. I would want to study the 
Comptroller’s report, so far as legality is concerned, but I do not recall 
that question was ever raised. 

(The statement submitted by the Department appears on p. 1339.) 


CONTEMPLATED USE OF BOAT UNDERGOING MODIFICATIONS 


With regard to the one boat which is being refurbished, who 1s 
going to use that? Will that occasionally be the Secretary of the 
Air Force? 

Colonel Mixes. It can be used, sir, by high-ranking Government 
officials. The installation will also assist in rescue backup, because 
it will afford a head, and will afford a place to heat water in. minister- 
ing to people who might be rescued. It does serve a dual purpose. 

Incident to the lift of the high-ranking officials, it is a little better 
appointed. 

NEED FOR RESCUE FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. That is not particularly important. You made 
one statement that might well be accentuated, however. How many 
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flights did you say were being made a day, which required the services 
of crash boats? 

Colonel Mies. It is approximately 30,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not a day? 

Colonel Miues. Between 25,000 and 30,000 a month. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is approximately 1,000 a day? 

Colonel Miuus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Covering the three airports? 

Colonel Miuss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that we have not had—thank 
eoodness—more than one serious crash in that area in the last 2 or 3 
years, but that does not mean that a rash of them will not break out. 
Whether you have too many boats operating there for the purpose of 
rescue or not I think is beyond the realm of this committee, but it is 
a matter of judgment with the Air Force and the Navy and the civilian 
authorities as well. Personally I would not want to place too much 
reliance on the Harbor Police or the Coast Guard, because they have 
other duties as their primary function, whereas the primary duty of 
these crash crews is that one thing alone, rescue of crash victims. 
They are on constant alert whenever any operation takes place, so 
in case any crash does occur in water they are immediately available 
to go to the scene of the accident and make the proper rescue. 

You have an offsetting value there that you cannot measure in 
dollars. At least, I do not see how you could measure it in dollars. 
Even though you might have 1 or 2 more boats than would seem neces- 
sary When you have some of these larger planes coming in with 40, 50, 
60, or more passengers on board, it would be better to have 1 extra 
boat than it would be to be 1 boat short when it is absolutely needed. 
Whether it is civilian or military personnel, if those lives can be saved 
we have a return that cannot be measured by a financial yardstick. 


APPLICATION OF PUBLIC LAW 560, 80TH CONGRESS, TO AIR FORCE BOATING 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner, I was further studying this report and 
note the summary: 

Public Law 560, 80th Congress, authorizes transportation for personnel to and 
from their places of employment under certair conditions provided that the equip- 
ment used has a seating capacity of 12 or more passengers and that reasonable 
rates of fare for service furnished shall be established and charged. It is under 
this law that the Navy is operating the service at the Naval Research Laboratory 
and charging the monthly rate of $3.60. As required by law, a report on this 
operation is submitted to the Congress. 

In the case of Air Force personnel riding to and from their place of employment 
at the Pentagon, no fare is charged nor is a report submitted to Congress. 

Do you knowe whether or not those responsible for the boating 
operation are familiar with that law? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. I intended that my statement cover that. 
The purpose of the entire ferry operation is to meet a requirement 
outside of the specifications of that law. There has been no restriction 
set forth to provide for keeping such individuals as are cited under the 
conditions of that law from riding. 

Mr. Drang. You do not inte rpret that the Air Force is covered by 
Public Law 560? 

Colonel Mixes. Incident to this operation; no, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let us go into that a minute. You have raised g 
point there, Mr. Deane, which was not raised before this committee 
at any previous time, as to transporting personnel from some place to 
their place of employment. That was not the purpose as it was 
originally explained to us. This was for the shuttling of personne] 
from the airbase to the Pentagon in line with their duties, whether 
they were civilians or military. 

his report would indicate that a practice has grown up of trans. 
porting some employees from Bolling to the Pentagon. If that is 
true and if that is being done it would seem that the Comptroller 
General has a very good point. If that has become the practice, of 
course, it is a matter of convenience for them and not the convenience 
of the Government in carrying on their work. 

The Air Force should look into this. If that is being done my 
opinion would be that that law does apply and you would be required 
to charge them for the service of ferrying them back and forth. 

Mr. Deane. On that point, Mr. Scrivner, may I read further: 


Under Public Law 560, 80th Congress, there must be a lack of adequate trans. 
portation. The law provides also ‘‘That existing private and other facilities are 
not and cannot be rendered adequate by other means, that reasonable effort has 
been made to induce operators of private facilities to provide the necessary 
service, and that its exercise will result in the most efficient method of supplying 
transportation to the personnel concerned and a proper utilization of transporta- 
tion facilities.’’ 


The report goes on to say: 


Insofar as the transporting of personnel to and from their place of employment 
on the boats run by Bolling and the Naval Laboratory, there is no lack of adequate 
facilities. If personnel working at the Naval Laboratory choose to live in Alex- 
andria, Va., there is adequate public transportation used by other residents of 
Alexandria, Va., who are employed in the District, or they could drive their own 
cars as many residents of Alexandria, Va., do who work in the District. At 
Bolling there is adequate public trarsportation available within and adjacent to 
the base, or they could drive their own cars to and from the Pentagon as do other 
residents of the city who work at the Pentagon. In addition to the public service, 
there is a shuttle bus service operated by the Navy Department between the 
Naval Laboratory and the Main Navy Building at 19th and Constitution Avenue 
that passes directly by and stops at Bolling. This shuttle bus makes connections 
at the Main Navy Building with shuttle bus service maintained between Main 
Navy and the Pentagon. 

Under the above conditions, operation of the service does not seem justified 
under the law. In the event that passengers riding between the Pentagon and 
Bolling at other than the morning and evening rush hours were traveling on official 
business, they could utilize the existing shuttle bus services. If operation of the 
service was justified, the Air Force should be determining a charge, collecting it 
from all who ride to and from their place of employment, and submitting a report 
to Congress as required by law. 

Further operations of the boats is not the most efficient method from the 
Government standpoint of supplying this type of transportation as it immobilizes 
a total of 24 military personnel who could otherwise be released for military 
duties. A more efficient method would have been to utilize buses requiring, at the 
most, only 5 civilian or military drivers. This is particularly apparent when the 
cost of $33,293.44 a boat and the fittings on the three boats ordered by the Air 
Force is considered. 

In addition, the number of men and boats being maintained by the Navy and 
the Air Force for crash-boat service seems disproportionate, unnecessarily exces- 
sive, and a duplication of the same type of services. They are also duplicating 
to some extent other Government and public facilities, such as the Coast Guard, 
Metropolitan Poice harbor patrol, and the Washington fireboat service. Air- 
craft assigned and movements are as follows: 


and then there is a table breaking that down. 
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My only purpose in bringing that out is that the clerk brought the 
report of the Comptroller General, addressed to Mr. Cannon, to the 
attention of the committee. In an effort to be of service to the Air 
Force and to carry out the responsibility of the committee, General 
Bogart, we felt that you should be apprized of it and be prepared to 
justify it. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis. 


MODIFICATION COST RELATED TO INITIAL COST OF BOATS 


Mr. Davis. There is one further angle of the thing, aside from the 
operation of this. That is the fact that the modification has cost 
about half as much as the original cost of the boats. Probably we 
should have a breakdown of those modification costs so that we will 
know just what the modifications were and why they were necessary. 

Mr. Penrose. May I comment on that, sir? The boats were 
originally bought for cargo work overseas. They were open boats, 
like the old 50-foot Navy Liberty launches. We put a cabin on top 
to protect the people from the rain and bad weather during the 
winters, and seats to increase the capacity. That is the main cost 
of this modification. 

When you put a cabin on an open boat, then you have to add beams, 
decks, and so forth. This brought the cost up. 

It was either do this or dispose of a $22,000 boat and buy another 
boat costing approximately the same amount, $22,000 more. We 
felt we should modify these boats at a cost of about $10,000. We 
thought it would be much more practical to spend the $10,000 than 
the $22,000. 

We did try to arrange a trade with the Navy. The boats they 
were going to trade us were plywood construction, which is not ade- 
quate for the river travel during the winter. You have a lot of debris 
and a lot of ice in the river here, and a plywood boat will soon 
deteriorate. 

The boats we have are good, heavy planked boats and can with- 
stand this work. In addition to the planked hull we have put copper 
ice sheathing outside to protect these boats from ice damage. That 
is also included in this $10,000 modification cost. 


AUTHORIZED USERS OF SERVICE 


Mr. Davis. Who is entitled to use these boats? 

Colonel Mies. I believe probably Colonel Van Sicklen can state 
definitely. In general it is military personnel in authorized travel 
status and Department of Defense personnel, military or civilian, who 
are specifically authorized because of the nature of their travel. I 
think that is the general summation. Can you add to that, Colonel 
Van Sicklen? 

Colonel Van Sickuien. That is generally correct. Actually the 
only ones who are required to provide authority in writing to ride 
on the boat are civilian employees. The travel, as to all services, is 
about 30 percent Army and Navy personnel and the other 70 per- 
cent Air Force personnel. 
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Most of the traffic, of course, is TDY personnel, or people why 
have occasion to go over to the Pentagon for a conference or, vice 
versa, to come from the Pentagon to Bolling and depart on flights. 
There is a very small percentage actually traveling from domicile t 
the place of business: The majority of those are airmen who work ip 
the Pentagon, and are billeted in the barracks on Bolling, and a fey 
who go to Alexandria to the Ist Photo Unit. I think they can be 
transported legally. 


STATEMENT ON BOATING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I think in view of the questions 
raised and some of the statements made—particularly this latter one 
of Colonel Van Sicklen—that we should have a complete statement 
on this matter. Of course, this committee does not approve of any 
unauthorized or improper use of this service. If this ferry service is 
worthwhile, if it is economical and if it is authorized, that is one 
thing; but if it is not, that is another. 

I would suggest, in view of the questions that have been raised, 
and in view of the fact that between Friday and this morning there 
has not been time to have a thorough study by the counsel of the Air 
Force, by the budget officer, and by others, that the Air Force should 
be directed to go into this problem more thoroughly and obtain all 
the facts and information available, including any studies that they 
have and particularly any legal opinions which would justify the 
practice that has grown up. 

The one disturbing part is the suggestion of transportation of per- 
sonnel, civilian and military, merely for their convenience and not the 
convenience of the Government, which has grown up as a practice. | 
do not know that it has. That was never suggested.the first time this 
committee heard about it. It was presented as purely for travel in 
line of military duty. 

We know these planes do come in and arrive at Bolling and these 
personnel immediately proceed to the Pentagon Building for whatever 
duty they are called upon to perform, whether an hour, a day, or 
week. 

Before the hearings are over we should have a full and complete 
report from General Bogart or other appropriate officials of the Air 
Force covering every point raised and every question suggested by 
the report of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Deane. I think Mr. Scrivner’s words are well taken, General 
Bogart, and the transcript speaks for itself. The report is available. 

It seems to me that both you and this committee would certainly 
want to be in the position of not having the panel on the Navy demand- 
ing certain traffic fares to be paid by Navy personnel, while we are 
giving a “free ride” to the Air Force. 

I should appreciate it if you would find out the true situation with 
regard to compensation paid, and whether or not these are regular 
personnel charged with responsibility or whether or not they are 
employees not in line of duty but more in line of reaching their place 
of employment. 

Mr. Davis, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Davis. No thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, I should like to point out that 
the primary purpose of this transportation is to move people in 
travel status who come in for temporary duty, usually at the Pen- 
tagon. Bolling Air Force Base is our operational Air Force Base for 
those purposes. 

Now, our travel back and forth to the Pentagon of those indivi- 
duals who do use the boat, the ones who live over in the Bolling vicin- 
ity, is incidental. That is the point, I believe, which has been con- 
sidered in connection with Public Law 560. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may have become so incidental that it has in- 
creased the traffic and thereby increased the need for boats and per- 
sonnel, which, of course, is probably what the Comptroller General 
is looking at. My recollection is that we were originally told the two 
craft would serve the purpose. 

General Bogart: Mr. Scrivner, at the time that was being con- 
sidered I was here, and I remember it was actually set up as a test 
operation. The original requirements was 3 boats, and they set it 
up with 2 to start off and then had to get the third because there was 
not enough capacity. That has been true, I believe, since 1949. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Subsequeat to the foregoing hearing the following statement was 
submitted by the Department:) 

To clarify and answer questions that were raised with regard to the boat 
operations in the Potomae River conducted from Bolling Field, the following is 
submitted: 

COST FACTORS 

Cost per trip one way by: 

(2) Ferryboat is 37 cents per passenger (based on average of only 13 passengers 
per crossing). 6 

(b) Military bus is 36 cents per passenger (full load). 

(c) Military sedan is 46 cents per passenger (4 passengers). 

(1) Public bus service is 40 cents per passenger. 

(e) Commercial taxi is 62 cents per passenger (4 passengers). 


TIME FACTORS 
(a) Ferryboat, 23 minutes. 
(b) Military bus, 42 minutes. 
(c) Publie bus, 53 minutes. 
(d) Taxi and military auto, 21 minutes minimum, up to 45 minues (or more). 


The distance from the Bolling motor pool to the Pentagon is 7.8 miles. 


Advantages of boat ferry over other means 

The trip from Bolling Air Feree Base to the Pentagon via V—28 beat will 
average 23 minutes, whereas it takes an average of 42 minues by Government bus. 
The total average number of passengers per month from January 1 to June 39, 
1954, was 5,569. Assuming that all 5,569 passengers were transported by bus, the 
extra time consumed in travel would total 1,763.5 man-hours per month more 
than’ by boat. 

The trip by public bus consumes an average of 53 minutes. Assuming that all 
5,569 passengers were transported via public bus, the extra time consumed would 
total 2,784.5 man-hours per month more than by boat. 

_The main Navy-Naval Research Laboratory shuttle-bus run passes Bolling Air 
Force Base and stops across South Capitol Street from the main gate. Trans- 
portation is still required from on-base points to the main gate. The first shuttle 
tun to main Navy passes Bolling main gate at 0835 and every 30 minutes there- 
after until 1605. A change must be made at main Navy to the Navy Annex- 
Capitol Hill line, which leaves every 15 minutes and passes the Pentagon. The 
trip from Bolling main gate to the Pentagon is a scheduled 40-minute run; how- 
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ever, this time will increase during the hours of heavy traffic and whenever thp 
draw bridges are in operation. 
Modification of V—28 boats 


The V-—28 boats have been modified as follows: 
Cabins, superstructures, and seats (for passenger shelter and seat- 


PR TDI oid nid Aho Bild Sbl~ db dm dsind nen teéaes<EN $8, 195. 00 
Dottous) work .(eanitenanes) o.oo cecaqecndd<sncckscbenesenée 456. 39 
BOR Pin « 6 ab ehthd eaeathsdsebineshs ene wes > tendhtekbbeeeden 1, 320. 0 
Handrails and flush filler pipes (for operational safety) _-.-__--- 264. 00 

DOtnl Pee Rei kinks 6-6 eRe deme ah <b sane ene 10, 235. 32 
Aft cabin improvement on 1 boat (to provide conference and snack 

facilities, also useful as supplement to rescue boats)_....----- 3, 343. 30 
BOG, © MEM cnn cennceteasssddhahschudth~ dager teatadlune 34, 049, 26 


The Air Force operates transportation services under the authority as con. 
tained in the National Security Act of 1947, which created the Air Force and estab. 
lished its mission. The Pentagon-Bolling boat service was established to meet the 
transportation requirement generated by official business, and was based on the 
conclusions that such service was essential, economical, and in the public interest, 
after consideration of the cited request made by the commander, Headquarters 
Command. It is designed to meet a specific need for official transportation, 


Boat lift of key staff officers 

Boat lift of key staff officers is construed to be based on authority contained in 
appropriate public laws governing the transportation of Government officials. The 
Air Force has deemed it appropriate to utilize boat crew training time to effect this 
lift. This use of the rescue boat is not for the personal convenience of the key 
staff officers concerned, but for the administrative enhancement of Air Staf 
effectiveness. This enhancement is based on such factors as the frequent informal 
conference periods afforded by this method of transportation, the rapid assembly of 
key staff members at times other than normal duty hours to meet urgent require- 
ments short of emergency, and the routine exercise of emergency transportation 
to be provided in case use of the bridges is denied. 


Rescue boat operations 

The number of flights over the Potomac River in the Washington area due to 
flight operations from Bolling Air Force Base and Anacostia Naval Air Station, 
and Washington National Airport totals nearly 1,000 per day. To provide 
rescue coverage for these flights there are only six boats specifically designed for 
such work. These boats are operated by Bolling Air Force Base and Anacostia 
Naval Air Station. A measure of back-up to these rescue boats is afforded by 
the 3 ferryboats and 1 personnel carrier boat operated by Bolling and Anacostia. 
It is the USAF position that six boats are fully required to provide this coverage. 

Because of their presence in the area, all six rescue boats respond to any emer- 
gency for which they can be used. At all times when they are operational they 
maintain radio listening watch on appropriate control frequencies. Althoug) 
it is difficult to avsess the value of maintaining such ‘a service, whenever accidents 
have occurred here involving civil aircraft, the skilled performance which char- 
acterizes this service has been given such public recognition as to indicate its 
great value. 

The deployment of these boats at both Bolling and Anacostia widens the area 
coverage of their coordinated operations and provides complementary contrcl 
systems and operating techniques. 


General counsel opinion 
A general counsel opinion regarding subject boat operation will be furnished 
to the Committee. 
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Monpay, Marcu 28, 1955. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PRO- 
GRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MAN- 
AGEMENT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


Arr NaTIONAL GUARD, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 


Amounts available for eougaiton 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1955 1956 


Appropriation or estimate . $147, 100, 000 | $160,000,000 | $200, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force,”’ & 
pursuant to Public Law 458-_---.-.-- ee oot ss 3, 663, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate - _- vied , 100,000 | 163, 663, 000 | 200, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. -------------- . 59, 264 | 638, 000 | i 





Total available for obligation -- - -_----.------ cued 7, 159, 264 | 164, 301, 000 - 200, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-.---------------- ‘ 8, 499, 023 | 





Obligations incurred-_-.-.....-- peak cea a pdieaiin 7 --| 138, 660,241 | 164, 301, 000 200, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description soem. Estimate, — 





Direct Obligations 


1, Major procurement. - ‘ $11, 881,048 | $19, 450, 000 $22, 520, 000 
2. Acquisition and construction of real property i 28, 851, 849 15, 574, 000 | 16, 068, 000 
3. Maintenance and operations - : ssookasnsocuat! ti tUee 91, 510, 000 114, 342, 000 
{. Military personnel requirements bilan ean wiahacd 20, 254, 115 37, 129, 000 | 47, 070, 000 


POU ee Ce NONNB 35 oon oo nc occ sase cee : 138, 600, 977 163, 663, 000 | 200, 000, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


3, Maintenance and operations. -.-.-...---------- 7 al 521 
4. Military personnel requirements.-_...--..----- = 58, 743 |-.--- 








Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts | 59, 264 638, 000 | -- 








Obligations incurred..-......--.------------------------| 138, 660, 241 | 164, 301,000 | 200, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





ue 


Object classification 





SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions________- 
Average number of all employees. _____.....__--- degen 
Number of employees at end of year___.......----.-..-. 2-2... 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions . an Ska ahaa 
Civilian non-Federal employ eh % 2. dnc head 3 
Military employment_--__..._--- 


Total personal service obligation _____...........-.--.... 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services. - - 


02 Travel L titetoetekuabe as éeceboesh 
03 Transportation RN eh oe ee ee 
04 Communication Services... ioc ccscewtivesndenseeuccss 


05 
06 
07 


Rents and utility services_...........--_-- 
Printing and reproduction_____..__- eb ha ss iataks idan 
Other contractual services_- Se 

Services performed by other agencies__. 


| Actual, 1954 


Estimate, | 
1955 


Estimate, 
1956 


a 194 
“a 176 


3C 4 


$946, 055 | 
| 29, 575, 715 | 
15, 178, 145 





| 45, 699, 915 


| 


45, 699, 915 
1, 676, 950 
1, 565, 751 


53, 756 | 


194, 533 


38, 263 | 
13, 239, 684 | 


1, 484, 375 


| | 
| 2R0 | 
265 | 


$1, 403, 000 | 
35, 250, 000 | 
31, 566, 000 | 


| 6 219, 000 | 





67, 588, 000 
3, 497, 000 
1, 697, 000 

214, 000 
281, 000 | 
43, 000 | 

14, 683, 000 | 

1, 437, 000 | 


$900, 000 
40, 374, 000 
40, 255, 00 


81, 529, on 


81, 529, 000 
3, 212, 000 
2, 094, 000 

208, 000 
246, 000 
30, 000 

19, 144, 000 

1, 940, 000 






































eee ee ene 31, 138, 586 38, 557,000 | 50, 471, 000 
OF II. oi cdo ncknabdacwedwe pameehwesnenseenscnsece| I O0G Cae | aera Cun | 25, 305, 000 
10 Lands and structures._...........-....---.--------------- | 28,851,849 | 15, 574. 000 | 16, 068, 000 
16 ‘Temed antl qqnemihens..... 5. --- 5.52552 Ree ask inal 162, 450 | 581, 000 | 653, 000 
Ce a a ee ee 139, 974, 741 165, 066, 000 200, 900, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing subtotal obligated and } pee | 
by other agencies in related allotment schedules -- cated 1, 373, 764 | 1, 403, 000 900, 000 
Tdebat veoh Mone 5. baa bbe isn donc sn dncccoen a | 138,600,977 | 163,663,000 | 200,000,000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | 
OE eI on sass dn con ranks enbatWancaonanmuaechas lnaees ae’ 631, 000 
08 Supplies and materials __ eR erate tact ates eee anaes 50, 264 |.....- : 
TD SR I a ae nnn mete tcdtedeccctaccetns | ook tin oi ’ 7, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
ne MIURA, 6s hanicdcaungscesusees gaiteta Sab aad 59, 264 | 638, 000 
Obligations incurred_...........----.-.----------------- 138, 660,241 | 164,301,000 | 200, 000, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
oe | Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1954 1958 | 1956 
Obligated balance brought forward _.........---- iain ia Oe $72, 096,873 | $71,531,070 | $73, 284, 80 
Obligations incurred during the year_.._.....-...---------- | 138, 660,241 | 164, 301, 000 | 200, 000, 000 
210, 757, 114 235, 832, 07 70 | 273 3, 384, 80 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_---~---- sina eit eae O5T TO Me Bos os hacen teen adn tee 
Reimbursements_.__-.-...---- dt lee aaa ~ 59, 264 —638, 000 |---- 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account.._______- | —2,966,222 | —1, 809, 270 — 1, 000, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward ...............-------------- —71, 531,070 | —73, 384, 800 —92, 384, 800 
it unap sede pean asoneenere 128, 603, 774 | 160, 000, 000 - 180, 00, m0 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: ; 
RE OF CUpenE DEOTINOCIOINS. . inci ncincnncuccensccsecu 78, 979, 177 100, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 
ERE. OF PIE WUITRIOT GIB oo on i cen ce cenwcccewnccnaceese 49, 624, 597 | 60, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
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Summary of obligations by program 


Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Program 


No. (1) (2 (3) (4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Weapons and ammunition d 5, 068 $4, 182, 000 $4, 286, 000 
Ground powered and marine equipment 5, 45 " 858 4, 267, 000 | , 150, 000 
Electronics and communic: ations equipment ‘ . 660 8, 338, 000 3, 663, 000 
Training equipment je ‘ ; 0 578, 000 104. 600 
Other major equipment_- ---- ‘ ; <3 | 3, , 462 2, 085, 000 3, 317, 000 
Planning 24, 307 180, 000 185, 000 
Acauisition and construction, continental United | 

States __- 26, 193, 395 15, 217, 000 | 5, 859, 000 
Acauisition and construction, outside continental | 

United States_ heiddhnd ; 7 2, 534, 147 , 000 24, 000 
Operation of aircraft ; 22, 186, 028 29, 013, 000 39, 759, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment and 

supply . ; , 868, 668 5, 317, 000 7, 571, 000 
Logistical support. ; : ; , 716 , 105, 000 5, 356, 000 
Training support---.-- . . 35, , 657 5, 638, 000 51, 259, 000 
Medical support : “ 7, 136 284, 000 274, 000 
Servicewide support sd , 760 52, 000 122, 000 
Military personnel. .-- . al 20, 254, 115 37, 129, 000 7, 070, 000 


Total direct obligations a8 ee 138, 600, 977 33, 663, 000 200, 000, 000 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


Operation of aircraft __- : 52 0 0 
Training support. _-- ’ 7 338, 000 0 
Military personnel. rae ; 58, 743 0 0 


Total reimbursable obligations. -__-_--_-_- : 59, 26 638, 006 0 
Total obligations__--.----- gue 38, 660, 2 164, 301, 000 200, 000, C00 


Mr. Deane. We will proceed now to the appropriation for the Air 
National Guard. General Bogart, will you introduce the subject for 
this morning’s hearing? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, our next appropriation 
is that for the Air National Guard. Our principal witness for this 
appropriation is Brig. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, who is Chief of the 
Air Force Division of the National Guard Bureau. General Wilson 
has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, General Wilson. 
You may proceed with your prepared statement before we begin our 
questioning. 

General Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are here for the 
purpose of presenting to you our estimate of the funds necessary to 
the continued support of the Air National Guard during fiscal year 
1956. The money we are requesting will enable us to accomplish 
the very reasonable and practical plans and programs which we have 
developed for the Air National Guard. We have been realistic in 
these plans and we are certain that in their accomplishment, made 
possible by the funds we ask, we will be able to provide an even more 
effective Air National Guard with its units and manpower ready at a 
moment's notice to make a substantial contribution to the defense of 
our great Nation. 

[am sure that none of you needs an introduction to the Air National 
Guard. Suffice it to say that it is made up of men from every walk 


~ 
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of life—the professional man, the laborer, the farmer—each with , 
vested interest in the success of their combined efforts. They have 
enrolled in the guard because they believe in the guard, and in that 
for which it stands. Their participation in the guard is voluntary 
and born of the conviction that they thereby render a service which 
they owe to their country, their community and their fellow man; and 
from this stems that pride of membership and esprit de corps which 
has enabled the Air National Guard to prove itself a Ready Reserve, 


MISSION OF THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The mission of the Air National Guard is twofold. First, to 
organize and train units so that they will be prepared for immediate 
service wherever required and ready to join the active-duty Air Force 
in providing a D-day force able to conduct air defense, air offense, 
and joint action with surface forces; second, the protection of life and 
property and the preservation of peace, order, and public safety 
under the laws of the respective States. The Air National Guard 
must be prepared to carry out these missions whether it be called upon 
to provide planes and men in repelling an attack or threat of attack 
upon this country, or to provide troops in a local emergency or assist- 
ance in time of disaster. Whatever its role may be, I can assure you 
that the Air National Guard will be prepared to carry out its mission 
of protecting and safeguarding the best interests and well-being of the 
American people. 


GROWTH OF THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Before proceeding to the budget estimates proper, I would like to 
offer a brief review of the growth of the Air National Guard. As you 
gentlemen know, our present objectives are to complete the organiza- 
tion, manning, and equipage of the Air National Guard program 
which was established in 1951. There have been minor changes but 
our program objectives have remained stable and growth has been 
steady since that time. The Air Force program for the Air National 
Guard consists of 27 combat flying wings, which include 87 tactical 
squadrons plus support-type units, making a total of 710 Air National 
Guard units. We are presently operating 152 facilities, of which 86 
are flying fields. Here is what we have been doing to meet that 
objective on a phased basis and what we hope to do with your approval 
during the next fiscal year. 


EXHIBITION OF SLIDE 


Most of our operating costs bear a direct relationship to either 
personnel or aircraft-hours flown. As you can see, we had a personnel 
strength of 36,000 by the end of fiscal year 1953. One year later 
our strength had increased to 50,000. By the end of this fiscal year 
we expect to attain a strength of 64,000. With your continued 
support, we plan to attain a strength of 71,000 by the end of fiscal year 
1956. With the accomplishment of this program, we will have 
reached 82 percent of our ultimate authorized goal. 

The area reflecting the growth in aircraft hours has been split*to 
indicate the conversion from conventional shown by the blue, to jet. 
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shown by the red. As you can see, total aircraft hours have increased 
consistent with the growth of units in personnel, but jet aircraft hours 
have increased at an even greater rate. This has caused an increase 
in flying hour costs. For example, it costs $73 for the spare parts, fuel, 
and depot maintenance required to operate a conventional F—51 for 
one hour while the F—84 costs $233 per hour or over three times as 
much. Even an earlier model jet, such as the F-86, costs $140 per 
hour to operate. 

Referring to the green line: for fiscal year 1953, this program cost 
$95 million and for fiscal year 1954, $139 million; by the end of this 
fiscal year, we will obligate approximately $164 million. To continue 
our steady buildup to the unit objective and to meet increased costs, 
$200 million will be required during the next fiscal year. Forgetting 
the exact figures for a moment, gentlemen, you will notice that three 
trend lines are in remarkably close alinement. Other program ele- 
ments would demonstrate similar alinement if we were to plot them 
on the same chart. This is indicative of the orderly, balanced growth 
we have sought throughout our post-Korea buildup. 


TOTAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Now that we have reviewed our phased progress of the past few 
years, I would like to discuss briefly our budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1956. Each dollar we are requesting is tied to a carefully thought- 
out program and has but one purpose: to enable the units of the Air 
National Guard to attain and maintain that state of readiness which 
is so vital to the accomplishment of their mobilization missions. May 
I now briefly state the purposes of the funds we are requesting? The 
dollars are broken down into four major areas. Almost 60 percent of 
the total amount, over $114 million, is to provide for maintenance and 
operations; more than 20 percent, or $47 million, will provide for the 
pay, allowances, and related support of our military personnel; 12 
percent, or approximately $22% million, is earmarked for the procure- 
ment of major equipment; and the balance of $16 million will go into 
the construction and improvement of essential Air National Guard 
facilities, 

OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


During fiscal year 1956, $114 million is earmarked for operations 
and maintenance. I wish to point out that a sizable portion will go 
into the direct support of our aircraft. By the end of fiscal year 
1955, we expect to have on hand a total of 1,476 tactical aircraft, 
947 of which will be tactical jet. By the end of fiscal year 1956, we 
expect to have on hand a total of 1,472 tactical aircraft, 1,311 of 
which will be tactical jet. In fiscal year 1955, we expect that the 
aircraft assigned to Guard units will be flown 326,000 hours. In 
1956, this flying-hour program will be increased to 391,000 hours. 
Nearly $40 million of the $114 million is tied to the direct cost of 
operating these aircraft in accordance with the number of flying hours 
flown. Seven and one-half million dollars is provided for their sup- 
porting equipment; $15 million for logistical and depot support. 
Slightly more than $51 million will go into the operation and mainte- 
nance of Air National Guard bases. Of this amount, $41 million is 
estimated for the pay of approximately 9,330 air technicians. These 
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civilian personnel are military members of the Air National Guard, 
They are required to properly maintain, operate, and support training 
equipment, property, and facilities of the Air National Guard, 
$400,000 will provide medical and administrative support for the pro- 
gram. This operations and maintenance estimate of $114 million is 
an increase of $23 million over fiscal year 1955. This increase is neces- 
sary due to the increased flying-hour program and the increased num- 
ber of pilots in our phased buildup of the Air National Guard program, 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The second largest segment, $47 million, is necessary to the support 
of our personnel program. By the end of fiscal year 1956, we will have 
attained an officer strength of 11,570 and an airmen strength of 59,900, 
This represents an increase of 7,270 personnel during the year. The 
11,570 officers include approximately 4,000 pilots and 3,270 AFROTC 
graduates. 

Organizationally, we will have an increase of 22 units and an end 
position of 710. Of these, 586 will be regular table of organization 
units. The majority of the 124 remaining units will be replacement 
training squadrons, which will augment existing tactical squadrons, 
These replacement training squadrons are generally authorized 25 
pilots and 75 maintenance personnel and are great assets to our 
tactical organization. 

As to the expansion of our personnel program, we are greatly en- 
couraged by recent experiences, particularly in regard to the ability 
of our units to recruit airmen personnel. Not only have we been able 
to keep pace but we are actually ahead of our time-phased projections. 
Our pilot-traiming program has also shown great improvement and 
we are receiving the young pilots so vital to our combat potential. 
Pilots entering our program in the past vear from pilot training schools 
have averaged 23% years of age, and we can see the effect of this 
procurement in the gradual reduction of the overall average age of 
Air National Guard pilots. Once returned to their Air National 
Guard units, these pilots participate with other Air National Guard 
pilots in an intensive flight training program which requires an average 
of 125 hours of flying time annually plus extensive ground training. 
To reach this 125-hour flying goal, however, Air National Guard 
pilots have to donate ma»y hours of their time. We feel that this 
determination to maintain combat-ready proficiency is strong testi- 
mony to their devotion to duty. 

As you gentlemen know, much of the training of Air National Guard 
personnel is conducted right on the home base by on-the-job training. 
However, we do participate most actively in the school program o/ 
the Regular Air Force. It is our policy that each new recruit coming 
into the Air National Guard with no prior military service will be 
afforded the opportunity of attending one of the excellent courses of 
basic military training being conducted by the United States Air 
Force. Here in 11 weeks of concentrated training the new recruit 
receives the basic military fundamentals so essential to his future 
military service and training. Air National Guard personnel also 

attend Air Force schools to qualify themselves in their individual 
technical or administrative skills. This technical training, limited 
for the most part to selected personnel, pays dividends as the per 
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sonnel we send to school acquire the latest technical knowledge and 
then return to their organization to pass on to others this knowledge 
through the unit training system. These personnel attend the same 
classes and receive the same instruction as members of the Air Force. 
They are prepared to perform a specific job for the Air National 
Guard, or to perform that same job for the Air Force, should cir- 
cumstances require. 

Our unit training program provides 48 unit training assemblies and 
2 weeks of field training annually. Participation has been excellent 
with over 90 percent average attendance of assigned personnel. This 
training has increased the skill and ability of our personnel. The 
effectiveness of our training programs is everywhere in evidence. 
Our personnel have drawn the commendations of Air Force inspectors 
for their military bearing, appearance, and proficiency, and our field 
training exercises have been efficiently executed. We have both 
youth and experience, and this together with an effective training 
program points to an even more capable organization in the years to 
come. 

Also included in this program is the pay for active duty training of 
3,270 AFROTC graduates who elected to be commissioned in the Air 
National Guard. These AFROTC graduates will receive 3 years of 
active duty for training with the Regular Air Force and will return 
to the Air National Guard for an additional minimum of 3 years of 
training and service. 

The increase in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is due to the 
increased number of personnel in accordance with our time-phased 
buildup and the cost of active duty pay for the AFROTC graduates 
who are on active duty for training with the Regular Air Force. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


The $22% million we have set aside for major procurement. will 
furnish our units with equipment which the Air Force regards as the 
minimum amount essential to the performance of their training mis- 
sion. It represents procurement to meet a stripped-down equipment 
list substantially less than the full authorization that would normally 
be provided. We have been both realistic and economical in this 
procurement program. As you will see, almost $14 million, or 65 
percent of our total procurement program, is set aside for the procure- 
ment of hitherto hard-to-get electronics and communications equip- 
ment. With this and other equipment which the $22% million will 
provide, the status of the Air National Guard will be greatly improved. 
The increase in major procurement area in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal 
year 1955 is due primarily to the availability of materiel which could 
not be procured in previous years. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The facilities for which we have made provisions in 1956 are a 
part of an approved long-range construction program designed to 
provide jet operations and other minimum essential training facilities. 

he accomplishment of this construction program will relieve certain 
of our training problems, particularly in relation to the operation of 
jet aircraft, and will likewise improve the capability of our units. 
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The 16 million asked for in the construction area will furnish one 
complete squadron facility; several runway extensions to permit jet 
operations; 2 hangars; 4 operations and training buildings; 1 complete 
aviation engineer facility; and miscellaneous training and support 
facilities. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Before summarizing the total budget estimate, I would like to 
cite a few accomplishments which past appropriations have made 
possible. We are proud of these because they demonstrate that we 
of the Air National Guard have always been able to meet our program 
and meet the challenge of added responsibilitiés. For example, when 
we appeared before the committee last year, I brought to your atten- 
tion a program upon which the Air National Guard was preparing to 
embark. It was to provide an effective combat ready force of pilots, 
ground crews, and planes to augment and strengthen our continental 
air defense structure. Without interruption of our overall program 
progress, we have been able to deliver the results your dollars intended. 
At this very moment, at seventeen strategic locations, 34 of our 
interceptors are on the alert. Their guns loaded, they stand at the 
end of the runway ready for a scramble order from the Air Defense 
Command. This, gentlemen, is reserve force in being: If an alert were 
sounded now, our pilots would be in the air before you and I could 
reach the shelters below. We of the Air National Guard have come 
full circle to a point where once again the term ‘‘Minutemen”’ is 
clearly descriptive of our guardsmen. 

We are proud of our accomplishments with this program and I 
would like to tell a few interesting details. Our 17 participating 
squadrons are spotted in critical areas where they can best plug gaps 
and supplement the air-defense system. They operate from bases 
in 13 States extending from California to New England. Each 
squadron is providing 2 jet aircraft, 5 pilots, and 10 mechanics, 
7 days a week, 14 hours a day. All this vital support to the Air Force 
is being provided with existing organization and facilities. 

During this fiscal year, August 15 through January 31, 8,002 
aircraft-hours have been flown, during which our pilots participated 
in 2,700 scrambles and accomplished 6,100 successful intercepts. 
We are now averaging approximately 600 scrambles and 1,200 inter- 
cepts a month while flying 1,600 aircraft hours under combat-ready 
conditions. 

We are providing more than training with training dollars. We 
are providing defense capability. By rotating approximately 500 
pilots each month through the 85 active duty pilot positions devoted 
to this program, we are multiplying training benefits out of all relation 
to the cost involved. Our pilots have become a part of the overall 
air-defense system; we have become familiar with the integrated 
communication network upon which so much depends; we have 
established a close operating relationship with the Air Defense 
Command; we are, in fact, a part of the vital defense force in being. 

This fact is so generally recognized and accepted that Secretary of 
Defense Wilson made the recent announcement that the National 
Guard as a part of the Ready Reserve would retain its traditional 
position as a vital part of the first-line defenses of this Nation. In 
consonance with this assigned mission, the organizational structure 
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of the Air National Guard will be changed by converting 17 fighter- 
bomber wings to fighter-interceptor wings. This gives a total of 23 
Air National Guard wings immediately available for the air defense 
of our Nation, if and when required. 

Before leaving the air defense augmentation program entirely, I 
would like to say that our personnel and, we believe, air defense 
personnel, are learning a great deal from working together. This is 
true also of our participation in the Air Force worldwide gunnery meet 
held last June. The top Air National Guard gunnery team selected 
as a result of the Air National Guard gunnery meet at Gowen Field 
in October 1953, placed fifth in open competition with the best quali- 
fied teams of the Air Force. Furthermore, an Air National Guard 
pilot racked up the highest individual target score while another 
placed first in the low angle phase of air-to-ground gunnery. This was 
accomplished despite limited familiarity of our team with jet aircraft 
which had only recently been received. These exercises greatly 
increased the gunnery proficiency of our pilots, which is the ultimate 
test of combat readiness and the competitive spirit generated by these 
exercises results in much finer training in all our squadrons. 

Another example of the progress of the Air National Guard is the 
aircraft modernization program. Let me say that in the last 20 
months we have made rapid strides. All the jets which we possessed 
prior to Korea were returned to the Air Force in that emergency. 
It was not until June 1953 that we again received tactical jet aircraft. 
By June 1954 the Air Force, consistent with its worldwide commit- 
ments, had provided the Air National Guard over 500 tactical jets and 
by 31 December 1954 this number had been increased to approxi- 
mately 860. Of the total jet aircraft programed for the Air National 
Guard for end fiscal year 1955, approximately 64 percent are tactical 
jets. The Air National Guard is receiving some first-line aircraft, 
and these together with the earlier model jets we have, permit satis- 
factory training for our pilots. It will be comparatively easy for them 
to become proficient in the later, faster jets when and if the time comes. 
The acceleration of this jet aircraft program will unquestionably in- 
crease the Air National Guard’s capability and strengthen the Nation’s 
air defenses. 

Another example is the success, as I mentioned earlier, of our avia- 
tion cadet program, where we are bringing young and enthusiastic 
blood into our organizations. Another part of our program which we 
feel has an excellent effect upon the combat capability of our units is 
the increased interest being shown by our young airmen in their at- 
tendance at Air Force service and technical schools. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the Air National Guard program for fiscal year 1956 
has as its objective the support of its units located throughout the 48 
States, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. It 
provides for the operation and maintenance of Air National Guard 
facilities, construction improvement of essential facilities, the procure- 
ment of supplies and equipment, the pay and allowances of military 
and civilian personnel, the operation and maintenance of our aircraft. 
We in the National Guard Bureau will do our utmost to provide to the 
units of the Air National Guard the maximum in guidance, assistance, 
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and support. Past experience demonstrates that the units will ip 
turn utilize to the fullest the resources we provide and that they will 
thereby attain a state of readiness entirely consistent with the funding 
program we now place before you. Each unit will be capable of 
carrying out its assigned mission. The 200 million dollars we ask will 
provide for the continuance of all the programs I have mentioned and 
will add considerably to the well-being of the American people. The 
United States Air Force will be able to look to the Air National Guard 
with the reliance that the men and the units of the Air National Guard 
will be ready in any emergency. 

May I conclude by saying that the Air National Guard has in 
the past clearly demonstrated its capability to produce combat-ready 
units and personnel. In looking to the future we can easily visualize 
the airpower of the United States Air Force greatly strengthened by 
an Air National Guard of men, planes, and machines ready to meet 
any challenge that might come our way. 

Gentlemen, members of my staff and I shall be happy to provide 
you at this time with any additional information or details you should 
desire. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Deane. Thank you, General Wilson. 

At this point in the record we shall insert pages 8-3 through 8-7 
of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Arr NationaL GUARD 


Appropriation introduction 





Detail | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

(1) } (2) peg en) 

. vitaliel ed tte net ad acta 
Appropriation or estimate --_- _---------------| $147. 190,000 | $160, 000,000 | $200, 000, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) -....----.----------| —8, 499,023 | +-3, 663, 000 | 0 





Moted Piredt CRMMGOE . ening os nwnncdcdennndasseenasenels 138, 600, 977 163, 663, 000 | 200, 000, 000 





The Air National Guard program is designed to provide trained units capable 
of immediate mobilization to supplement the regular forces in the event of a 
national emergency. This estimate will provide for facilities, supplies, equip- 
ment, pay, and allowances essential for the training, operation, and maintenance 
for such a force. 

PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE STATEMENT 


Provision is made for facilities, supplies, equipment, pay, and allowances essen- 
tial for the training, operation, and maintenance of the Air National Guard as 
a Reserve component of the Air Force. During fiscal year 1954, the remaining 
Air National Guard units that were ordered into military service in fiscal year 
1952 returned to the control of the States. Two additional squadrons were 
established in fiscal year 1954 and seven replacement training squadrons were acti- 
vated. At the end of fiscal year 1954, the composition of the guard was 609 units. 
During fiscal year 1955, 43 additional replacement training squadrons will be 
activated. At the end of fiscal year 1955, the composition of the guard will total 
688 units. During fiscal year 1956, 22 additional replacement training squadrons 
will be activated. At the end of fiscal year 1956, there will be 27 wings and 87 
squadrons plus support units totaling 710 units. The personnel program }s 
summarized as follows: 


Be 


Al 


co 


x 


Ai 


Fy 





ble 
fa 
\ip- 
nce 





Air National Guard strength 


1954 actual | 1955 planned | 1956 proposed 





Beginning: 

Officers: 
Pilots__- 
AFROTC.. 
Other... 


Total officers___- 
Enlisted 


CE Sit ci eicn sae : 


Ending: 
Officers: 
Pe cade nddous sevvadne ‘ 3, 
AFROTC. ; ; ; rad 3, 400 | 3, 270 
Other.....-..- dbie is ah : 3, 900 | , 350 


necdideba te . 5, 10, 700 , 570 
Enlisted - - ------- pw wish gecgerereokh pipiens] 4, 53, 500 59, 900 


Gremd tena. c2-. 265655... ; aay eee oe taut 9, 845 64, 200 , 470 


Average: | | 
Officers: 
(0 MR Le ea. clean ‘ ‘ hipaa | , 363 3,050 | 3, 690 
Ae Te as 5 io hd =  - -e 0 1, 730 | 3, 330 
Other-_-.-- pin aes . i ; - , 601 3, 450 | 4,110 


Total officers_-_.__- $a Se ch eecaieneas , 964 &, 230 | 11, 130 
Enlisted ee a ; 36, 779 48, 600 56, 500 


Grand-¢otal__...........-.-.--- : pba ed 41, 743 56, 830 67, 630 


1. Major procurement.—Provision is made for procurement of ammunition and 
training equipment and the replacement of wornout or obsolete equipment 
subject to availability of the equipment. 

2. Acquisition and construction of real property.—Provision is made for the con- 
tinuation of the Air National Guard program for the construction of fuel-storage 
facilities, aircraft-parking aprons, training facilities, and extension of runways to 
accommodate jet type aircraft. 

3. Maintenance and operation.—Provision is made for operation of 152 Air Na- 
tional Guard installations, together with unit equipment. Included is pay of air 
iechnicians for an average strength of 9,500. Funds are provided for the support 
of the flying-hour program for both tactical and support pilots, transportation 
costs of supplies and equipment, hospitalization, disposition of deceased personnel, 
and commercial communication services. Training for Air National Guard 
personnel will be provided in service and technical schools, pilot-training schools, 
observer training and supplementary exercises for 6,135 officers and 7,100 airmen. 

The following tabulations show comparisons by fiscal years of civilian personnel 

(air technicians), aircraft inventory, and flying hours: 


1954 actual | 1955 planned | 1956 proposed 





Air technicians: 
Beginning strength si ‘ i 5, , 744 
Ending strength__.-- ce Sea ‘ i shvianced , 74 9, 090 100 
Average strength sé p i, § 8, 505 9, 500 
Aircraft inventory: 
Jet-type aircraft ___- . Jendad 7 , 139 , 498 
Reciprocating-type aireraft___- . os ; 856 ds4 


SOM s...iba ues < a pare aes a , 81: , 995 , 982 


Flying hours: | 
Jet__. wihtor trittsn kaa ateee | 46, 768 , 249 246, 542 
Reciproeating._- o 7 - 221, 22: , 362 144, 676 


DOB kperinne ii nat ie 990 | 611 391, 218 
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4. Military personnel requirements.—Provision is made for the pay and alloy. 
ances for 48 inactive-duty training assemblies for an average strength of 64,300 
composed of 7,800 officers and 56,500 airmen; 15 days’ active duty for training 
for 63,345 composed.of 7,287 officers and 56,058 airmen. In addition, funds are 
included for pay and allowances and permanent change-of-station travel for Air 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps graduates commissioned in the Air Nationa] 
ae os fiscal year 1955. Funds for subsistence and uniforms are also 
Inciuded, 


CHANGES PROPOSED IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Deans. Is it true that the 1956 funds request is $36,337,000, 
or approximately 22 percent above the estimated requirements for 
fiscal 1955? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Deane. The next item is covered on pages 8-4, 8-5, and 8-6, 
and it is noted that the average strength of the Guard is scheduled to 
increase: 2,900, or 35 percent, for officers; 7,900, or 16 percent, for 
enlisted men; or a total of 10,800, or 19 percent. 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. I note the total number of planes is decreasing 
slightly. However, the number of jets is increasing 359, or 32 per- 
cent, while the number of reciprocating types is decreasing 372, or 
43 percent. 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Dzanz. The overall flying-hour program is increasing 64,607, 
or 19 percent, made up of an increase for jets of 89,293, or 57 percent, 
and an offsetting decrease of 24,686, or 15 percent, for reciprocating 
aircraft? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. In the light of those four statements, each of which 
you answered in the affirmative, how can you reconcile these various 
percentages for the committee? 

For example, how do you explain an increase of 22 percent in money 
against an increase of only 19 percent in both strength and flying 
hours, and no increase in the number of planes in operation? 

You, perhaps, touched on that to some extent in your statement, 
but would you amplify it? 

General Witson. There are two things, Mr. Chairman, in our 1955 
budget program: We had a very small amount in that program for 
the Air Force ROTC boys who are going to school, and that has 
increased quite sizably, and as I stated in my statement, a big por- 
tion—over $13 million—of that one thing alone, is tied to the pay 
and allowances for the Air Force ROTC boys who will be in school 
all next year. 

Also, the increased cost per flying hour is another thing. We are 
getting rid of our conventional aircraft, our F—51’s, and although we 
have not increased the number of aircraft, we have increased the 
number of jet aircraft, which are much more expensive. 

In fact, we had a slight increase in the number of total aircraft. 

For example, if we get the F-89 in the program, it will run right 
at $900 per hour per flying hour, whereas, the F—51 ran around $73 
per flying hour. 

Mr. Deane. The next question is: How can you reconcile an 
increase for 57 percent in flying hours for jets against an increase of 
only 32 percent in the hen of jet aircraft? 


ih 
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General Witson. Because I have gotten rid of my conventional 
aircraft. In other words, we will have more pilots in the program 
also, and we will be flying more expensive hours in the jet aircraft. 

Mr. Deane. Further on this question of flying hours, how do you 
reconcile the relatively small decrease in flying hours of only 15 
percent for reciprocating planes, against the decrease of 43 percent 
in the number of planes for this type of aircraft? 

General Witson. Well, sir, your flying hours for reciprocating 
aircraft are tied in to the other aircraft whiab are in addition to the 
tactical aircraft, such as your support type C—45’s and C-47’s. 

They are programed for so many hours of flying for each one of 
those type positions in the organization, and the tactical aircraft— 
our tactical reciprocating engine aircraft—are going out of the picture, 
and jets are coming in. 

So, you have the increase in the tactical jet aircraft and a relatively 
constant factor in the support aircraft. 

We are getting rid of some of the T—6’s—the early model T-6 
lanes. 

. Mr. Deane. Please go to the summary on page 8-16, and follow 
through with the justification on those earlier pages, then, there are 1 
or 2 other questions which I would like to ask. 

General Witson. All right, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Go through these various programs and projects, if 
you will. There will be a question or two raised as you go along. 


Weapons, AMMUNITION, AND Assist Takrorr UNITS 


The first program for consideration is program 210, ‘‘Weapons, 
ammunition, and assist takeoff units.” 

At this point in the record we will insert pages 8-18 through 8-21 of 
the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Ar NatTionaAL GuARD—PROGRAM 210, Weapons, AMMUNITION AND ASSIST 
TAKEOFF UNITS 


Obligations by projects 





Project | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
NO, 


Direct Obligations 
WRMONNNs. 6 sdeiiod ess i te sheila daabiandsdig $95, 000 
Ammunition : 1, 364,268 | 4, 143, 000 4, 191, 000 





Total obligations | 4,365,068 | 4,182, 000 | 4, 286, 000 
| | 





Am NationaL GuarD—ProGRAM 210, Wrapons, AMMUNITION, AND -ASSIST 
TAKEOFF UNITS 


Project 211: Weapons: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project covers requirements for equipping Air National Guard units and 
personnel with weapons for training purposes. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is computed on the basis of providing one basic individual weapon 
per six individuals authorized a weapon during fiscal year 1956. Crew served 
weapons are programed at 100 percent of authorized quantities. 

Replacements are computed utilizing the current Air Force replacement factors 
for each item, commensurate with that of the active establishment. 


























| Inven- - 
. | Number 
} | tory be- Net | ‘ 
Require- |“. ina. | Replace- to be Unit Total 
Type of equipment ment Sudget B ery ment requisi- cost cost 
. tioned | 
year 
(1) ee. 0? 2) (4) (5) (6) | 7) (8) 
| — | | SS} SSS | eeeenenenpeensne| ametetstenneee 
Shotgun, 12 gage riot type-_-_-- 85 | 85 0 8 8 $65. 80 $526 
Launcher, rocket, 3.5 Om/M-20-. 106 106 0 6 6 67. 00 402 
Launcher, grenade, M-E_..___- 164 164 0 10 10 | 11.00 110 
Rifle, United States, caliber .30 
PR oti cts nantes coven a aekteerns | 291 291 0 14 14 87. 50 1, 225 
Carbine, caliber .30 M-2______- | 10, 255 | 10, 231 24 | 943 967 | 80. 10 77, 457 
Bayonet, M-1 W/scabbard | 
BP Be ss te nb eee 88 88 0 5 5 | 7.00 35 
Launcher, grenade, caliber .30 
PE nak cit etedatcliknnieeaee’ 164 164 0 7 | 7 16. 20 113 
Pistol, auto, caliber .45 M1911 
ee teh ert oansees | 1, 468 1, 468 0 73 73 56. 00 4, 088 
Gun, machine, caliber. 50 M-2__| 104 104 0 7 7) 695.00 4, 865 
Gun, submachine, caliber .45 
Sa EA iin innlaemicicine 1, 246 1, 246 9 87 87 50. 10 4, 359 
Gun, machine, caliber  .30 | 
EA AEE: AR IER 96 96 0 5 5 265. 00 1, 325 
PR iit clin d56 Se cel nnn Depa ceded SAUD Sis an b0S betes hee ein kbkos benches like chen one 94, 505 
sn Bb Rtdes on ceetebeditaaseddees suatencaedicieccdunthlandneiased fasccawemen 95, 000 
i 
Project 212: Ammunition: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956__._..........-.------ $4, 191, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__._.........-.-------- 4, 143, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_...._........------------ 1, 364, 268 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for ammunition necessary for practice and qualification 
firing, in aircraft, by Air National Guard pilots and for familiarization firing of 
individual weapons by Air National Guard personnel. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


All Air National Guard personnel, except medical, dental, and chaplain, are 
required to participate in familiarization firing of their basic weapon. Tactical 
unit training will be authorized for each tactical flying squadron and for each 
engineer aviation unit. The annual training ammunition allowances by which 
to accomplish this training and firing are a modification of the allowance for the 
USAF in consonance with the time schedule of the ANG training program and 
ANG experience. The requirements for each type of ammunition are developed 
on the basis of the number of rounds authorized for each type of weapon times 
the number of personnel authorized to fire each type of weapon. 

The increase in fiscal year 1956 over the prior years may be attributed to (1) 
an increase in the number of tactical pilots and combat crews, which increases 
participation in tactical familiarization and proficiency firing, and thereby in- 
creases the expenditure of caliber .50 ammunition, rockets, bombs, flares and 
photographic bombs; (2) an increase in the number of engineer aviation units, 
which will result in a considerable increase in the unit training requirements for 
combat firing, antiaircraft, and field exercises; and (3) an overall increase 1D 
personnel strength, with a resultant increase in requirements for small arms 
familiarization firing, since all personnel must fire their basic weapon at least 
once annually. 
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Type of ammunition 


(1) 


Requirement 





Cartridge, ball, caliber .50, MLB. 

Rocket, 2.25-inch SCAR, e/r : 

Bomb, 100-pound, practice, M38 AQ. 

Spotting charge, 100- -pound bomb, M1A1_- 
Cartridge, ball, carbine, caliber . 30 

Cartridge, ball, caliber .45 , 

Cartridge, ball, caliber .30, rifle, semiautomatic. 
Cartridge, ball, caliber .30 m: achinegun 

Flare, aircraft, parachute, AN-M26 

Bomb, photoflash, 100-pound, AN-M46_- 
Rocket, practice, 3.5-inch, M29_ PTS ee 


Total. 
Rounded to___...---- 


11, 600, 000 | 
4,872 | 


15, 550 

15, 550 

3, 030, 200 
660. 100 
189. 000 
216, 000 
1, 080 

2, 216 

424 





| Per thousand. 


Unit cost 


Total eost 


3, 547, 048 
5 » 51 5 
, 025 
25, 325 
35, 164 
5, 626 
7, 335 
, 122 
77, 868 
, 360 
5, 063 


4, 190, 951 
4, 191, 000 


Mr. Deane. You may proceed, General Wilson. 

General Witson. All right, sir. 

In program 210, “Weapons and ammunition,” we are asking in 
1956 for $4,286, 000, which is a slight increase over fiscal 1955. This 
is due primar ily to the expanded program which we have in the Air 


National Guard during this year, and involves increased personnel. 


”? 


GrouNp POWERED AND MARINE EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. The next program is program 220, “Ground powered 
and marine equipment,” and at this point we will insert pages 8-22 
through 8-26 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Ain Nationa Guarp—PrRoGRAM 220, Grounp PowERED AND MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 


Obligations by project 





Direct Obligations 


General-purpose vebicles_- 
Special-purpese vehicles__-- 
Construction equipment 
Materials handing equipment. 


1954 actual 


(2) 


$1, 350, 000 
3, 321, 747 
610, 810 
169, 301 


1955 estimate | 


} 
| 


(3) 


51, 476, 000 
"1, 207, 000 | 
, 584, 000 | 
0 


1956 estimate 


(4) 


$451, 000 
551, 000 
21,000 
127,000 


Total obligations__- 5, 451, 858 , 267, 000 1, 150, 000 


Project 221: General purpose vehic?es: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 _ - 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_ - 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


$451, 000 
1, 476, 000 
1, 350, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for tactical and administrative vehicles for the movement 
of personnel, supplies, ammunition, and equipment for Air National Guard units. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for additional truck tractors for fuel servicing units as 
Well as replacement of equipment presently in use. The 33 truck tractors will 
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bring the inventory level up to requirements to support the additional jet aircraft 
programed in this fiscal year. 

Replacement requirements are based upon age and actual mileage of the vehicles 
to be replaced which have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond 
economical repair. 











Inven- 
. Number 
tory be- Net 
Require- ’ o. | Replace- to be Unit Total 
Type of equipment ment ginning roger ment requisi- cost cost 
of budget} ment tioned 
year e 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Automobile, sedan, 4-door, 5- 
passenger. ....-..- AOE: ae 168 168 0 51 51 |$1, 412. 66 $72, 046 
Truck, %-ton 4x2 carrvall-_-.-_--- 189 189 0 14 14 | 1,907. 52 26, 705 
Truck, %-ton, 4x2 pickup - ----- 1, 218 1, 218 0 15 15 | 1, 296. 96 19, 454 
Truck, 144-ton, 4x2, stake and 
SNE cccapuaceGakeronnacs 732 | 732 0 5 5 | 1,914.39 9, 572 
Truck, tractor, 5-ton, 4x2, 
GED with 5 wheels____---_-- 385 352 33 34 67 | 4,613.14 309, 080 
Trailer, stake, 4-wheel, 2,000- 
pound-capacity, K-2-_.......- 177 177 0 14 14 708. 10 9, 913 
Trailer, stake, 244-ton, 5,000- 
pound, type F-2............- 270 270 0 12 12 358. 89 4, 307 
IT. aati 6 eh gute ehalaaeaRieinkhinh Saas > ae Wie ashendnwebhnecenn aa aka badateeee 451, 077 
PN ts oaks ok ii baths th aioe cease ndkebdeskalLabidusbenct sioutwalebe 451, 000 





PrRoGRAM 220: GRouUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Project 222: Special purpose vehicles: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956._....----------------.- $551, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__...---.-------------- 1, 207, 000 
wetus: COUSEsIONS, NECK YOGr 19O4__ 8 5 on cn eee saee= 3, 321, 747 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for special purpose vehicles which are restricted by design 
or physical characteristics to some special function, such as fuel and oil servicing 
trailers and trucks, rotary sweepers, aircraft-towing tractors, etc. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for additional fuel service trailers to complete the re 
quirement in fiscal year 1956 based upon the additional jet aircraft programed, 
as well as replacement of equipment presently in use that has reached its life ex- 
pectancy and is beyond economical repair. 





Inven- 
° Number 
tory be- Net _ 
Require- Replace- to be Unit Total 
Type of equipment ment ginning | require- ment requisi- cost cost 
of budget; ment 
tioned 
year 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Sweeper, rotary, towed, 2-way 87 87 0 1 1} $991.82 $992 
Tractor, GED, 4X2, 4,000 
pounds drawbar pull_._..-.-- 460 460 0 16 16 | 2,466. 20 39, 459 
Dolly trailer converter. -------- 90 90 0 3 3 | 1,560. 96 4, 683 
Semitrailer, low-bed, 12%4-ton, 
a bicak niet eta den cnate 90 90 0 4 4 | 4,027.43 16, 110 
Semitrailer, low-bed, 124-ton, 
OE APRESS 8 Pee nf Mii 60 60 0 2 2 | 4,320. 57 8, 641 
Trailer, fuel, 600-gallon, type 
EE wh ks hladdanin ohne octainen 172 172 0 2 2 | 2,249. 32 4, 499 
Trailer, fuel service, 2,500-gal- 7 
ORS Biren dk cnanceescne beans 385 352 33 0 33 |14,441.00 | 476, 553 
a SE ee eee Soke ot AD OES sd eB 550, 937 
I a ad i oe a er eae 551,000 


cr 


eC 
$3 
fa 
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Project 224: Construction equipment: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956..........-..---------- $21, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for construction equipment, such as mixers, cranes, 
graders, dredgers, steamrollers, etc. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the replacement of two items of construction equip- 
ment which have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond 
economical repair. 








. Number 
Net Replace- tobe | 
ment requisi- | 
tioned | 
1 
| 


| tory be- 
| ginning | require- 
| of budget | ment | 
| year 
i 
| 
| 


(3) | © (6) | (8) 


Unit Total 
cost cost 


i 
Inven- | 


siciien Require- 
Type of equipment ment 


(1) 


Compressor, air, truck motored, | | | 

gas driven, 210 cubic feet per 

minute ’ : eine 5 36 1 $18, 914. 94 $18, 915 
Tractor, wheel, GED, 5,175- | 

pound, drawbar pull ; 1} 2,584. 72 2, 584 








Total Reema ; Ss earaneeeeele ina wiies | 21, 499 
Rounded to---- ; 53 écnGadastLomadoanes Weuedan: | 21, 000 





Project 225: Materials handling equipment: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $127, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 0 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 169, 301 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for materiels handling equipment consisting of forklifts, 
crane-type trucks, straddle-type trucks, etc. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate provides for replacement of two types of forklift trucks which 
have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 
| 


Number 
Replace-| tobe | Unit | Total 
ment requisi- cost cost 

| 


| 
Inven- | 
tory be- Net | 
ginning | require- 
|ofbudget| ment 
year | | 
i 
| 


(1) nw .) re ee (5) 


| 
ad Require- 
Type of equipment ment 

tioned 


(6) (7) | ©) 











Truck, fork, GE D 4,000-pound, 


_ltineh lift é 11 $4,478.23 | $49, 261 

Truck, fork, GE D 6,000-pound, 

168-ineh litt 17 17 | 4,552.07 | 77, 385 
126, 646 
127, 000 








_. 


Mr. Deane. You may proceed with your statement in regard to 
program 220. 

General Witson. In program 220, “Ground powered and marine 
equipment,” we are asking for $1,150,000, which is a decrease of 
$3,117,000 over the 1955 fiscal year. That is tied primarily to the 
fact that the equipment has been procured in previous years, and this 
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is for the purpose of completing those programs which are r required, 
and it is also for those items necessary and essential for the conversion 
of jet aircraft. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. The next program is program 230, ‘‘Electronics and 
communications equipment.” 

At this point in the record we will insert pages 8-27 through 8-30 
of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Air NATIONAL GUARD—PROGRAM 230, ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 


IORrgattene by objects 











. a O5 ¢ | 55 aS i € » Ae » i € 
Project Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
_ (1) (2) an 
Direct Obligations 

233 | Wire-communications equipment_ - - ws é $218, 110 $1, 392, 000 $177, 000 
234 | Ground-radio equipment ae 654, 331 4, 228, 006 318, 000 
235 | Ground-radar equipment_-...........-------- edie 1, O10, 219 2, 718, 000 13, 168, 000 

Na a i 1, 882, 660 8, 3 38, 000 13, 663, 000 


Project 233: Wire-communications equipment: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_ _ __- 2080. sea Vi See. $177, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955___...___-___-_-- ccs “2 9OR 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954.._........_.----..-.-..--- 218, 110 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of manual, semiautomatic, and auto- 
matic ground wire communications equipment, such as teletypewriters, telegraph 
and telephone equipment, intercommunications, and public-address systems. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for equipment to establish intrabase communications 
for call, alert, and warning purposes. The equipment is also to be used as a 
public-address system at each location. 

A requirement exists for 1 at each aircraft control and warning unit, 1 at each 
permanent training site and 1 at each flying base. (Twenty-four sets were provided 
from funds previously made available to the Air National Guard. 




















ey 
Inventory r 7 
es caer Net Number | | 
Type of equipment Require- | beginning | require- | to be requi-| Unit cost | Total cost 
ment of budget Bye 
ss ment sitioned 
year 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) (7) 
Public-address set AN/T1Q-3. 106 24 82 | 82 | $2,162.29 | $177,308 
Rounded to-___---- J wicedik eens ube dabsnendbhssstleacabes as eed 177, 000 
| | 








Project 234: Ground-radio equipment: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_............____- atid $318, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiseal year 1955_ 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


4, 228, = 
654, 331 





ired, 
‘sion 


timate 


) 


177, 000 
318, 000 
168, 000 


563, 000 


7, 000 
2, 000 
3, 110 


auto- 
sraph 


itions 
as a 


each 
vided 


177, 308 
177, OW 


3, 000 
8, 000 
1 331 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for procurement of fixed and mobile ground radio com- 
munications equipment covering all frequency bands, such as point-to-point 
equipment, ground-to-air equipment, navigational aids, and target and missile 
control equipment. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is to provide the funds necessary for the procurement of ground 
signal communication and navigational aid equipment with which to train 
A. C. and W. and communieations units of the Air National Guard. The items 
required are in the major equipment category and are complete units and major 
components of radio and navigational aid equipment. They are fixed and mobile 
ground radio communications equipment, covering all frequency bands. This 
estimate represents a phase of the equipment program for ground radio equip- 
ment for the Air National Guard and is based on availability in consonance with 
the critical USAF priority schedule. No replacements have been included. 


i 
| 


Number to 
be requisi- Unit cost | Total cost 
tioned 


! 

| Inventory 

Require- | beginning | Net require- 
ment | of budget ment 

year 


(1) ‘ (5) (6) (7) 


Type of equipment 


Direction-finder set} 
AN/CRD-6 oe | $16, 800 $67, 200 
Radio set AN/VRC-19 1, 387 251, 047 








Total raemawee = | 318, 247 
Rounded to_-.------ se ; ws : 318, 000 


Project 235: Ground-radar equipment: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal vear 1956__ 7 ae: __. $13, 168, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955___.._.____-___- A 2, 718, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal vear 1954____ 1, 010, 219 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for ground electronics and commi.nications equipment 
for fixed aircraft control and warning systems and electronics countermeasures 
systems. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Air National Guard ground-radar requirements have been established to con- 
form to the USAF radar equipment program. This estimate will provide equip- 
ment to conduct the required training for 3 ANG tactical control groups con- 
sisting of 9 control and reporting centers, 9 target direction posts and 19 control 
and reporting posts. 

The increase over the prior year is based on availability of equipment during 
fiscal vear 1956 which was not available for issue to the Air National Guard during 
fiscal year 1955. Equipment to be requisitioned during fiscal year 1956 will 
meet the total requirement. 


Inventory | 
Require- | beginning |Netrequire- 
ment of budget ment 
year 


Number to | 
be requisi- | Unit cost | Total cost 
tioned 


1 
Type of equipment 
| 


(1) ! (6) (7) 








Radar set AN/MPN 11B ‘ : 2 1$351, 208.59 | $702, 417 
Radar set AN/MPX-7, IFF_- ; % ‘ ( 33, 900. 00 | 305, 100 
Radar set AN/MSQ-1A--- é 2 | ) 760, 000.00 | 12, 160, 000 
Total. _- Sete ec ‘ swiee we 13, 167, 517 
Rounded to_....------ 13, 168. 000 
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General Wiuson. In the program 230 series, ‘Electronics and 
communications,’’ we are asking for an increase of $5,325,000. The 
equipment which we need was not available for delivery in prior years 
but it will be available this year and we expect to procure that 
equipment during fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the major item involved here? 

General Wiuson. Electronics and communications equipment, sir, 

Mr. Scrivner. What in particular? 

General Wiuson. Particularly, radar equipment which we were 
unable to obtain last year. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. We now come to program 250, ‘‘Counterpart training 
devices,’ and at this point in the record we will insert page 8-32 of 
the justifications. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


Arr NATIONAL GUARD—PROGRAM 250, TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Project 252: Counterpart training devices: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_........-...---.-------- $104, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__......--..---.-------- 578, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954.....................---.--. 0 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for procurement of counterpart devices such as flight 
simulators, instrument trainers, and flexible gunnery trainers. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for a low frequency radio range attachment for 21 
C-11B jet instrument trainers. These trainers did not include the capability 
for working low-frequency radio ranges aurally when delivered. 

The Air National Guard has 27 of these trainers which will require this attach- 
ment since the majority of the aircraft assigned are equipped to utilize low- 
frequency radio ranges only for navigation. Six of these items were procured 
in fiscal year 1955. 


re ee ae bie ear cs $4, 941 
DUCE I en en dere ir ee wna oiemt anne ce pean e ae a 21 
ORE re ats Se CEE edad Gs men ee umm 103, 761 
DR Gis ED a st on ee ie Ne Oe) ee 104, 000 


General Wixson. In the program 250 area, “Training equipment,” 
we are not asking for the same amount. Our request reflects a de- 
crease of $474,000, and this involves the trainers which we purchased 
in prior years, and this equipment brings the trainers up to date for 
the latest type of instrument flying. 


OrHerR Masor EQuiPpMENT 


Mr. Deane. The next program is program 270, “Other major 
equipment,” and at this point in the record we will insert appropriate 
pages of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


su 


Wl 


all 
P: 


ec 
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Arn NationaL GuaRD—PRoGRAM 270, OTHER Masor EQuIPMENT 
Obligations by project 


—— 
| 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Project | 
r= (1) Per |o : 1 





Direct Obligations 


| Meteorological equipment 
3 | Photographic equipment .----- 
| Printing and reproduction equi 
Test equipment . . y 
| Flying field and shop equipment 
Utitities equipment. - 
Food service equipment 


Total obligations i e | 3, 317, 000 











Project 273. Photographic equipment: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal vear 1956 $693, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal vear 1955 404, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of complete photographic equipment, 
such as airborne and ground cameras, photographic lenses, mount assemblies, ete. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for photographic equipment, cameras, and necessary 
accessories and assemblies, for additional and new type reconnaissance aircraft 
which are programed for the Air National Guard in fiscal year 1956. 

The increase over prior vears is based on the increase of reconnaissance-type 
aircraft in the Air National Guard program. 


Project 275. Test equipment: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $652, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 1, 060, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 846, 755 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of complete laboratory and test 
equipment, such as gyrotesters, propeller test stands, manometers, analyzers, etc. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This equipment will provide test equipment based on unit essential equipment 
and special list of equipment authorizations as well as replacement of equipment 
which has reached its estimated life expectancy and ‘s beyond economical repair. 
This equipment will bring the inventory level in line with the requirement to 
support the jet aircraft and radar equipment programed for+the Air National 
Guard in fiseal year 1956. 

The decrease over the prior year is due to a general completion of the Air 
National Guard equipment program in this area. 


Project 276: Flying field and shop equipment: 
kstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 972, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 555, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 881, 059 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of major flying field and hangar 
equipment, such as portable hoists, jack assemblies, shop and warehouse machinery 
powered tools, and equipment, such as air compressors, drill presses, generators, 
hoists, lathes, etc. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


A requirement exists for initial issue of this type of equipment to support those 
Air National Guard units which will receive jet-type aircraft during fiscal year 
1956. Such requirements are based on unit essential equipment and special list 
of equipment authorizations. The replacements included in this estimate are 
for items which have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond 
economical repair. 

This estimate is an increase over the prior years as a result of additional jet 
aircraft in the Air National Guard program, the necessity for replacing items 
which have reached their estimated life expectancy and the requirement for the 
standard-type generator for starting jet aircraft. 


General Witson. In our program 270 area, “Other major equip- 
ment,’’ we are asking for an increase of $1,232,000. 

This increase is primarily due to the additional types of aircraft 
added to the ANG program, which has resulted in a requirement over 
and above the prior-year requirement. 


PLANNING 


Mr. Deane. We now come to program 310, ‘“Planning.”” We will 
insert pages 8-46 through 8-48 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
Arr NATIONAL GuARD—PRoOGRAM 310, PLANNING 


Ooligations by project 





| 

















Project Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

me) (1) eee oe (4) 
ndiipiedaal _ 5 7 i lecoeinabeaiipesedl etibeetae el anteicltliags aieciirtn cena te anit. 

| | 
Direct obligations | 

Si 1 Risier SIME ac ccc et Ee | $11, 282 | 0 | 0 
312 | Investigational engineering planning-----........--- 19, 611 $30, 000 $35, 000 
313 | Advance project planning__._..................----- 93, 414 | 150, 000 150, 000 
Total obligations..._...-_- witty Lees 124, 307 | 180, 000 | 185, 000 

ae: n tae : mre z a clits 

Project 312: Investigational engineering planning: 

Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_.__...._...____-_-___-__- $35, 000 
Hstimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__........._.....--_-_---- 30, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1054__._..........-.....-.-.----- 19, 611 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides’ for expenses incident to ‘the development of technical 
studies to insure the best practical and economical use of materials and new 
designs. ° 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides funds to cover the cost of engineering studies to deter- 
mine the feasibility of construction at the following places: 
Baltimore area, Maryland 
Charleston area, West Virginia 
Providence area, Rhode Island 
Reading area, Pennsylvania 
Anchorage International Airport, Alaska 
Philadelphia area, Pennsylvania 
Newark area, New Jersey 


Project 313: Advance Project Planning: 
Estimated obligations, fisea] year 1956__-...._....-_-_-------- $150, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_---...--__-____-------- 150, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_.............--.----------- 93, 414 


dr 
cl 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to the development of working 
drawings and estimates of future construction projects to be considered for in- 
clusion in future budget estimates. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is to provide funds for working drawings and estimates of funds 
required for construction to be accomplished in fiscal year 1957 at the following 
Air National Guard installations: 

Kellogg Field, Battle Creek, Mich $35, 000 
Byrd Field, Richmond, Va 46, 000 
Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph, Mo 29, 000 
Berry Field, Nashville, Tenn 24, 000 
Baer Field, Ft. W ayne, Ind 16, 000 


150, 000 

Mr. Deanr. You may proceed, General Wilson, with your justifi- 
cation of program 310. 

General Wiison. Program 310 for planning reflects an increase of 
$5,000. The funds are required to carry out the planning for future 
construction in the Air National Guard. 

These funds are required to carry out the pre-planning for future 
construction. 


ACQUISITION AND CoNsTRUCTION, CONTINENTAL.UNITED STATES 


Mr. Deane. The next program is program 320, ‘Acquisition and 
construction, continental United States.” At this point in the record 
we will insert appropriate pages of the justifications. 


(The pages referred to follow:) 


Am NationaL Guarp—ProGRAM 320, AcQUuISITION AND CONSTRUCTION, 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Project 321. Acquisition and construction, continental United 
States: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 _.. $15, 859, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 . tsogul7c Tea, Oo 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___.__________- 26, 193, 395 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the acquisition and construction of real property in 
the continental United States. This estimate represents a continuing phase of 
the overall Air National Guard construction program. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested will provide for the construction of 2 runway extensions 
and for reconstruction of 1 existing runway to accommodate jet aircraft, 1 com- 
plete squadron facility, 4 operations and training buildings, 1 complete facility 
for an engineer aviation company, 2 hangars, 2 supply and armament storage 
buildings, 1 aircraft fueling sy stem, and 13 miscellaneous training and support 
facilities. One permanent training site facility will be constructed, which will 
include the construction of a runway extension, aircraft fuel storage, barracks, 
and motor vehicle storage sheds. Also included are provisions for funds to de fray 
the cost of aviation easements where required, and for supervision costs by Office, 
Chief of Engineers and Navy on Air National Guard construction projects 
initiated in prior years. 


Supervision costs by Office, Chief of Engineers and Navy for fiseal 

year 1954 and 1955 construction $631, 559 
Aviation easements where required in connection with preparing 

approach zones on runways programed for extension 100, 000 





Heber Sovings, Agk . 26 pic BOO e KAUAI Dk Ckdid decdcsudcs 
Engineer Aviation Company Building___......_._- 
SONOS SOT PO og a eo coe eho eee 
PROT Tree Sr ne ee ee Me 
NE SUN TUNE re cern cvosccnéuatenenenobne 
Van Nuys Airport, Calif.: Runway-taxiway extension___.______--- 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn.___-_...........--.-------- 
Wing Operations and Training Building____..-.___- $669, 975 
OST a SO enn ces 40, 199 
Andrews Air Force Base, District of Columbia____..._....._.__--- 
Wing Operations and Training Building__.__.____-_- $669, 975 
PagneeTus BOPVICe. ee cn no ae 40, 199 
Greater Peoria Airport, Peoria, Ill.: Runway-taxiway extension - - -- 
Sioux City Municipal Airport, Sioux City, lowa_........--.__---- 
hah ital A ape aes 8 SAPD. nips Selh EL ats .-.. $699, 600 
Supply and armament storage facility...........--- 140, 683 
Paint, oil, and dope storage .....................- 4, 050 
pn NII ee mantinen mame camainte 8, 544 
SROGOT BET VINO/ ANG Li. iL nlicliwiecd qcunaddide dédiin’ 48, 815 
i a 2, 400 
DN I i le Nias eel oe in Ginn 54, 246 
Anoka County Airport, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn_._......_----- 
Beer BULA Oi tie ee eles. ies $699, 600 
Aivgrlt. WATERING OHTOR « » «kn ckiids bheeibdiesndsde 199, 080 
Supply and armament storage facility__.........--- 174, 283 
eG, ee, GE Se BENEa a a ow cdc cneccecesccccecs 4, 050 
I NS wg cu bntadbantinknndieaemaens 74, 000 
BENET CREE EG din bicddevadsdtiuddds dadawsaa 8, 544 
PRONE CARTIER MOR is ek o.. ) uo ka TERE Si Sstia ek 48, 815 
CGR COO, .cuchiabandcnsdetsustinnwawda 37, 395 
RN a 420, 000 
OI I i oo sn enna ae Aabeiiam 2, 400 
I ayn sss. mcm opens trast ane tae 32, 643 
PIANO. fee oe Lk Cee ASU k 50, 000 
Rebs BGG Wien... nucuncaccecadcsheunct alas 179, 700 
I EN i cic viennisecindadamnemmeek 115, 831 
Lambert isla, Bt, Loule, Mo. iss co ccinc ccstcccdvousscucdcaseu 
ic kita égicniunnaiednateen dnackwunannidanis $699, 600 
EY SE GG ws 6. a tiiccncccciedcncnduveas 199, 080 
WePObOweOdil uo Seu weld. luiloieiel2.vwe au 174, 283 
Paint, oil and dope, storage..................--... 4, 050 
EOCIED TUM BUOTORO 6 ne ieceuc an Und owen Kec eeu 74, 000 
Beetle? poor weariness... 4. 2.kcs dC ieee sl 12, 000 
PEUGUe SONU ME BON... Sos rec es DU ieec scoul. 48, 815 
ee ey ae et 37, 395 
Paonae Ge ICS. hs Ldn nuns 105, 000 
I I i ic tosh. gs dm gn ae wg 81, 253 
Grenier Air Force Base, Manchester, N. H_....-.---------------- 
Reconstruction of existing runway pavement_-_------ $332, 475 
Ree he bervies es ee Soe 19, 948 
Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, New York__...---------------- 
Wing, Operations and Training Building__._-------- $669, 975 
RCT, FU RE ne ae eal 2, 400 
SR tae 32, 643 
I la tenes Rime hie ie 42, 301 
Lockbourne Municipal Airport, Ohio_-_...............----------- 
Squadron operation and training building__..__.---- $420, 525 
I NN es 25, 232 
Camp Williams Permanent Station Training School, Wisconsin-- - -- - - - - - 
Be I naka hin hi 6 cca ihe oie in et nash $74, 000 
ae as ake ea 546, 000 
en ER oe shennan nnahiote 86, 400 
I he cn ceddnnsunmetanwnwme 32, 643 
De I i Neal Renadacncensncmate 945, 000 
ineriser aera 20 Sau eee ee. So laid add 101, 043 
IIS las Weliddsa dale eens hapa dn chats tnin enpib dich aiid babibarlis latent 
owed Gaad 5 Se SU BR EIss or esis dh See Ce 


2, 500, 000 
710, 174 


710, 174 


3, 180, 000 
958, 338 


2, 046, 341 


1, 435, 476 


352, 423 


747, 319 


445, 757 


1, 785, 086 


15, 858, 85! 
15, 859, 000 
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General Wiuson. Program 320 is ‘‘ Acquisition and construction, 
continental United States.” 

We are asking for an increase of $642,000 over previous years, and, 
as I stated in my statement, it is to complete a portion of our phased 
construction program for the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Deanz. What type of acquisition and construction is con- 
templated? 

Does it involve runways and hangars? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; as w ell as hangars, squadron facilities, 
training buildings, and so forth. 

It is based upon a long-range approved construction program, Mr. 
Deane, which has been going on for several years. 

‘Mr. Deane. All right. 

General Witson. This is another increment of it. 

Mr. Deane. Your statement indicated that you had flying facili- 
ties in how many States? 

General Witson. Well, we have them at 86 locations throughout the 
United States, including at least one in each State and Territory. 

Mr. Deane. Is a breakdown indicated as to where you are going to 
spend this money, beginning on page 8-51? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; that is what we propose at each one 
of those installations. 

Mr. Deane. As a matter of'information, you have built over the 
years over the United States a great many armories which I assume 
are primarily used by the Army? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. To what extent is the Air Force able to use any of 
these facilities? 

General Wiison. Well, sir, the Air Force, of course, uses them. 

Most of our facilities are required to be on an airport, but in some 
instances we do use joint facilities with the Army National Guard 
wherever that is feasible. 

Mr. Deane. I mentioned that in view of the fact that with the 
Army decreasing in size, and the Air Force increasing, just what is 
going to happen to our National Guard armory program? 

General Wiison. I happen to know a little something about the 
National Guard armory program, Mr. Deane, and it is quite on the 
_ rease, because a lot of new units are going into the Army National 

ruard, 


AcQuiIsITION AND Construction, OvuTsipE CONTINENTAL UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. Deang. The next is program 330, ‘Acquisition and construc- 
tion, outside continental United States’, and at this point in the 
record we will insert page 8—56 of the justifications. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


Ain NATIONAL GUARD—PROGRAM 330, ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION, OUTSIDE 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STatTEs . 


Project 331. Acquisition and construction, outside continental United 
States: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $24, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955________--- 177, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954________- 2, 534, 147 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 





This project provides for the acquisition and construction of real property for 
Air National Guard units outside the continental United States. 


JUSTIFICATION OF 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is for funds to reimburse the Office, Chief of Engineers for super- 
visory services furnished in connection with the construction of facilities placed 
under contract in fiscal year 1954 at San Juan International Airport, P. R., $24,000, 


General Witson. Program 330 is ‘‘Acquisition and construction, 


outside the continental limits of the United States,”’ 


and we are asking 


for only $24,000, which is to complete the construction, inspection 
and so forth, of these facilities, which reflects a decrease of $153,000 


over fiscal year 1955. 
Mr. DEANE. 
General WILSON. 


Is that only in one location? 
It involves one location, sir, 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


in Puerto Rico. 


Mr. Deane. We now come to program 410, “Operation of aircraft,” 
and at this point in the record we shall insert pages 8-57 through 8-61 


of the justifications. 


(The pages referred to follow:) 


Arr NatTionaL GuaRD—PROGRAM 410, OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Obligations by projects 


| 1955 estimate 











Project | Title 1954 actuai 1956 estimate 
No. (1) Pe (4) 
- A 4 —_ a 
Direct Obligations 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare — and 
supplies. _...---| $15,970,899 | $15, 694, 000 $20, 305,000 
412 | Aircraft fuel and oil_- 5, 727, 479 11, 981, 000 17, 217, 000 
414 | Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component | 
CU acess rucktnin c6ho daewes ees é . 487, 650 1, 338, 000 2, 237, 000 
Total, direct obligations__............------ _ 22, 186, 028 29, 013, 000 39, 759, 000 
Reimbursable Obligations ’ ih Le Otel ae Re ee 
412 | Aircraft fue] and oi].......-...--.----- §21 | 0 0 
Total, reimbursable obligations- - --- 521 0 0 
Total obligations........- ~~ 22, 186, 549 | 29,013,000 | 39, 759, 000 


| 


Project 411: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_ _ _- 


Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_____- 


PURPOSE 








Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies: 


AND SCOPE 





$20, 305, 000 


15, 694, 000 


15, 970, 899 


This project provides funds for the maintenance spares and spare parts of air- 
including airborne 


frames, engines, propellers, 


and other aircraft 


accessories, 


weapons and communications equipment, to the extent experience of prior years 
has shown necessary to support the Air National Guard flying-hour program. 





per- 
aced 
000, 
ion, 
cing 
tion 
000 


15,000 
(7, 000 


57, 000 


19, 000 


9, 000 


000 
000 
89y 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate includes supplies and spare parts necessary to maintain the as- 
signed aircraft in the accomplishment of the programed aircraft flying hours for 
fiscal years 1956. The unit cost per flight-hour, by aircraft model, is based upon 
Air Foree experience factors developed by relating total issues to flying hours 
accomplished during a given period of time. The increase over prior years is based 
upon an increase in aircraft-hours by type and model. 


Consumption Fund require- 
rate per ments, fisca] 
flying-hour year 1956 


Programed 
flying-hours 


Basic type and mode] aircraft 


$180. 46 $ 869 
42. 03 3, 070 
41. 91 319, 689 
38. 53 39, 238 
38. 53 7 , 708 
33. 85 , 818 
41. 09 , 499, 949 

254. 32 537, 632 
41. 65 , 961, 382 
35 938, 472 
5. 5 943, 006 
85. 7% 2, 329, 970 
26. 953, 697 
51.5 . 117 
67. 2, 237, 707 
67. 95, 610 
28. , 665 
28. sL8, 694 
28. 30, 178 
22. 354, 863 
28 , 058, 109 
11. 363, 103 

7. 42 2, 946 

Total _-- . », 651, 492 

In addition to the consumption cost a 45-day stock level of 
spare parts is required to support the additional flying-hours 
for aircraft being phased into the program. Appropriate 
deduction has been taken for aircraft being phased out of 
the program, The cost per flying-hour was then applied to 
the net hours by type and mode] to arrive at the cost for the 
45-day stock level_.-- poe ; 


Total. waite ome 
Rounded to__-- ‘ 


Project 412. Aircraft fuel and oil: 
Kstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956__ 
Kstimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___ 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the direct expenses of aviation fuel and lubricating oil 
for the operation of Air National Guard aircraft. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirements for aviation fuel are determined by multiplying the programed 
flying hours (by model of aircraft) by the average hourly consumption rate. Com- 
posite cost factors utilized in the computation for fuel and oil costs were developed 
by the USAF and are the basis upon which the Air National Guard will reimburse 
the Air Force stock fund. 

The increase in this project over prior fiscal years is due to the increased flying- 
hour program. This program includes more jet-type aircraft than have been 
available in prior years. 
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Nance ere eee 



























































Type and | ircrart | Gallons | | Composite 
Fuel type model hours fuel per | Total gallons) fuel and oil Total cost 
aircraft hour cost factors 
Bthissci« ccrdiahnitede dias F-04A....... 11, 841 436 RETO G go cy aacnccality cheipelbeak. 
F-043..._... 36, 504 SAR a> yaaa (CS Se al 
F-900....... 2,114 954 PUES [520 ccdeee nk soc sac cekcce 
F-86A ....... 47, 092 o'r eae Sree 
F-86E....... 26, 518 PO SRR oT ae ee ke 
F-84D __._.- 11,019 469 ae... 2. eee 
F-84E_.....- 27, 178 Ol akc ci bat 
F-80C____- 35, 493 O00 BR INT sos. aodtfacseesecacces 
RF-80A__..- 10, 790 409 RIT << nhacokcanras emia ccos 
ee oe 37, 495 | Oe | SE Tn tance caseecal 
RB-57A..... 498 | 872 424, 206 |-........-----|------s00--0e00 
Panel B oie B ct tee 246, 542 |... 110, 337, 037 0.13037 | $14, 384, 756. % 
i Se ee os: |S nee) lM thee... 
| RB-26C___.. 7, 628 155 Fe MEE kdanciccaandex. tone pncadadeautic 
TB-25...... 1, 797 | 144 Be lisa Baan eamaalonedaiees cates 
TB-25K 6, 974 144 SQUID fsa 5. ko set ee 
F-51D....-.. 33, 324 | 7 BR boos oc nocacclaantenatots 
RF-51D _- 2.910 | 7 eee... Foe eres. 
O68 5 succes 299 | 104 RUN one 2S See eon 
Ole cc asens 21, 349 OO MOINS fo ccc cocdoxn ac tacksetbeebonucs 
VOa_..-.. 4, 492 | 101 SIE bons s ne ee 
C-~45H....... 15, 571 | 43 (ON, OO se hi Aha acne 
Wael; CNG cil UN cel nek 11894) nk 11, 573, 616 . 22574 | 2, 612, 628, 08 
ees SLRS T-6G.......| 30, 590 7 MNO oc et ee 
Il6...-20- 397 5 | Soe 5.. 

Total, 91/96. .....- lipemia 30, 987 ; 827, 915 . 21574 178, 614. 38 
tS Te Leen red ike ccceernihcjantnnct * 
Rounded to__.._---- Ri caeahdadarnamatedl tithe ea nrnr el aati cakes al ie ae eee ana ee ee eg | 17,176, 000.00 

| | | 
Mr. Deane. General Wilson, you may proceed with a discussion 


of program 410. 

General Witson. Program 410 is 
is an increase of $10,746,000. This 
Force experience factors in support 
required. 


“Operation of aircraft.”’ 


This 


requirement is based upon Air 
of the number of flying hours 


with the increase in numbers of jet aircraft. 
Mr. Deane. Would you please discuss your increase in spares, as 
compared with your increase in flying hours? 


Do you think they run pretty well 


together? 


The increase is due to the increased flying hours together 


General Witson. I believe that is covered in project 411, under 


program 410. 


The requirement in project 411, only, is an increase of $4,611,000, 
and this includes supplies and spare parts necessary to maintain the 
assigned aircraft in the accomplishment of the training program, and 


the aircraft flying hour program. 


The estimated cost per flying hour by aircraft model is based upon 
Air Force experience which is computed and reported in terms of 
dollars per hour for each type and model of aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of this table of experience is furnished to you 


by the Air Force? 


General Witson. These tables of experience are furnished us by 


the Air Force; yes, sir. 


They are the same costs which the Air Force uses. 


eq 
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AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


Mr. Deane. General Wilson, will you proceed to the next project, 
vhich is “‘ Aircraft fuel and oil’’? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

The requirement is stated in gallons per hour for each type and 
model of aircraft as based on regular Air Force experience. Latest 
ost per gallon on Air Force contracts has been utilized in the com- 
putation for fuel and oil costs. This is the same basis upon which the 
Air National Guard reimburses the Air Force stock fund, and it is 
strictly an Air Force computation which they give us, and which we 
follow. 

Mr. Deane. This represents a $5 million increase; does it not? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; $5,236,000. 

Mr. Deanr. To what is this increase due? 

General Wixson. It is due to the increased number of jet aircraft, 
together with the increase in the flying hour program. 


CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. The next project listed is project 414, ‘Corrective 
maintenance of aircraft and component equipment.” 

At this point in the record we will insert pages 8-62 and 8-63 of 
the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Arr NaTIoNAL GUARD—PROGRAM 410, OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Project 414: Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 ae .. $2, 237, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 ; 1, 338, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 rv ; 487, 650 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate covers the corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment applicable to safety-in-flight and operational effectiveness. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


tequirements were determined by utilizing the average projected aircraft 
inventory in the Air National Guard program times the aircraft unit cost and 
applying a percentage factor for modification developed from experience for the 
base period covering fiscal year 1954. A study conducted by the regular Air 
Force for the base period covering fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954, has shown a 
consistent relationship between the dollar value of the active aircraft inventory 
and the dollar amount of the corrective maintenance requirements financed during 
these years. Only fiscal year 1954 experience was used for the Air National 
Guard since the majority of the aircraft in the Air National Guard program during 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953 were second line aircraft and corrective maintenance 
would have already been performed on these aircraft. 

The percentage factor developed from fiscal year 1954 experience was applied 
to the total aircraft cost to arrive at the total requirements for fiscal year 1956. 

No corrective maintenance costs were included in the estimated requirement 
for fiscal year 1956 for aircraft 12 years of age or older since it is considered such 
costs will be negligible based upon prior years experience. 

The following tabulation shows the computations used in arriving at the total 
requirements for fiscal year 1956, 
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‘ A ee 7 Tt 
. Aircraft projectec otal air. | 
Aircraft type and model unit cost aircraft craft cost Mihoth 
inventory “ati 
“Bian in 
IR a an neg gn nin ss Siege aciagion ade aliee a seppandsgn pet’ $311, 276 | 67 $20, 855, (MR ati 
TEE ihc bnincao~ dcdbdion bisin Sbbbchien lols dasidbeedeanabih as 311, 276 203 | 63, 189,39 
oe Sap eetliose oe ena net Fr eepienen- etre 796, 541 10 7, 965, 4) 
MUNN 4... idouvndidbeaed. deksbe boctodcun dsl Lid 354, 012 265 93, 813, ig nilit 
ln et kl a le al as a 354, 012 | 149 TWEE et | 
| ple RD RRR te a 8 he BOM AER 400, 533 62} 24.8: nit 
a0 ce po oe giieece ode ag iat iwnned 400, 633 147 58, 878, 35) me 
IE bac in cnesdls eeer dies cai ata nation oe Mint ehoN aka aera 107, 796 199 21, 45), 4 war’ 
RF-80A ddbbéounseWad se addeeeot dadbeseed es cielo wsbhtedowweaws } 107, 796 61 6,! om 
A ER REINA ete A ALT LORD ARE. 119, 090 139 | 22 me 
RING foi oo oe iain bette Bek k edbeae aan Lentetgenoa= hatin ciel 372, 817, 2% Proj 
Percentage factor for modification...................-....--.-- ian a lian a aietusiern in onan f J 

WA. S24 fad ch camciahideh titan bdededed hha SV eedinisal sda cd ce. Ni eanadedaane $2, 236, 

IE Bo comkcditicn tases kicecsign ose cebbebe dake Gidkst: besten samaeoe legonseaeaabad $2, 237, 00 

1 

General Witson. Project 414 is ‘Corrective maintenance of air. 
craft and component equipment.” This includes maintenance work] 7 
required for safety in flight, and operational effectiveness of the air-{B Gu: 
craft. 196 
This is developed on the basis of an Air Force study for the period oa 


covering fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954. 
Mr. Deane. What has been the actual experience? 
General Wiison. This is Air National Guard experience. In other tio" 
words, we use the Air Force formula, applying it to ANG experience 
during fiscal year 1954. 


non 





( 
ORGANIZATION, Base AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES ~~ 
eac 


Mr. Deane. We now come to program 420, “Organization, bas: f,,. 
and maintenance equipment and supplies,” and at this point in thei ‘ 




















record we will insert pages 8-64, 8-65 and 8-69 of the justifications. JJ *y! 
(The pages referred to follow:) a 
Air NaTIONAL @uARD—PROGRAM 420, ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAIN@ENANCE 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES na 
Obligations by project ma 
eS —"e a ao & Me alii a ee eq 
| | 
Project Title 1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimat: \, 
No. | (1) (2) (3) (4) Sa 
[--——_—__—____—————_ , —___- BP! 
Direct Obligations | | TI 
421 | Organization, base and maintenance equipment..-.-- $3, 935, 651 $1, 308, 000 $2, 671, 000 
422 | Organization, base and maintenance supplies. ._.---- 3, 933, 017 4, 009, 000 | 4, 900, 000 d 
| onesie : 
Total obligations.__.____- sah oebdananhe anes | 7, 868, 668 | 5, 317, 000 | 7, 571, 00 | 
| ! ia AC 
Project 421. Organization, base and maintenance equipment: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956__._.._.__._.___________ $2, 671, 000 
Estimated*obligations, fiscal year 1955_.............__.____- 1, 308, 000 


Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954__....___________ anaceeeen Qe! i” 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for items of equipment essential to the proper ground 
support of Air National Guard aircraft and the operation and housekeeping 0! 
Air National Guard installations. 





» alr 


riod 


ther 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate will provide funds for a minimum of centrally procured items of 
oth unit essential equipment and special list of equipment required to equip Air 
‘ational Guard units. Equipment requirements in this area were computed on 
sn individual item basis by applying an average authorization for a unit or organ- 
zation and projecting same against the Air National Guard program. The pro- 
ram elements utilized in developing these requirements were total aircraft. total 
military personnel, total airbases, and total Air National Guard units. In this 
nethod of computation, all requirements were reduced to a monetary basis per 
nit of the program element at the beginning of the cale lation and are carried for- 
vard on this basis throughout the entire program. The items included in this 
omputation are for the most part nonexpendable, with an estimated period of 
ervice of 1 year or more without material impairment of physical condition. 


Project 422. Organization, base, and maintenance supplies: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_ _- __....... $4, 900, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_ _ _- : 4, 009, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 haps jeeiek 3, 933, 017 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for supplies consumed in the operation of Air National 
(ard units and bases in their training and operational mission during fiscal vear 
1986. These are items and spare parts that may be defined as having such 
characteristies that after becoming unserviceable through normal use cannot be 
restored to serviceability at a cost less than their replacement price. They ate 
nonreparable and lose their identity as specific items when incorporated in a major 
assembly. They represent the numerous parts consumed in the day-to-day opera- 
tion of the Air National Guard program. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Computation of requirements in this area was accomplished by applying costs 
against funetions which permit a direct relationship between program elements 
and consumption data. The total Air Force consumption or wearout rate for 
each program element related to this project was multiplied by the program levels 
to arrive at the total dollar requirement. 

The three major program elements contributing to this project are, (1) total 
flying hours, (2) total base months, and (3) total personnel months. 

The increase in this area over fiscal vear 1955 reflects the increase program and 
activity in the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1956. 

General Witson. Progrem 420, ‘“Orgarization, base and mr inte- 
nance equipment and supplies” reflects an increase of $2,254,000 for 
aminimum of items of both unit support equipment and unit mission 
equipment for the ANG urits 

It also provides for the supplies consumed in the operation of Air 
National Guard units at bases in our training and operational mission 
program 1m. 1956. 

The request was based upon an individual item basis, for equipment. 
The supplies were computed by applying average figures for urits and 
bases and projecting this against the Air National Guard program. 

This increase is due primarily to an increase in personnel and 
additional jet aircraft. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Deane. The next program for corsideration is progrem 430, 
“Logistico] support.”’ At this point in the record we shall insert 
pages 8-70 through 8-75 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 
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Arr Nationat Guarp—PrRoGRAM 430; LoaisticaL Support 


Obligations by project 
pina i Niall ct CAITR ck stadia Bl 











Project | Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
No. | (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Direct Obligations 

S02 || Depot met tenene ss sha oe ss 5nd esa sticconess $9, 862, 956 $9, 337,000 | $13, 198, om 
433 | Distribution of materiel, other than Ist destination -_- 1, 565, 751 1, 697, 000 2, 094, 000 
434 | Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard___-- 38. 263 43, 000 30, 000 
436 | Disposition of deceased personnel... ..........----.- 12, 746 29, 000 34, 000 
Total obligations...........-.-..-------------- 11, 479,716 | 11, 106, 000 | 15, 356, 009 

Project 431. Depot maintenance: 
Fstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___.__....._.___-____- $13, 198, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__--......-.---------- 9, 337, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954__._...__-....----------- 9, 862, 956 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for labor and contractual maintenance incident to 
depot level maintenance of aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft accessories, electronics 
and communications equipment, ground powered and other equipment. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate was determined by using cost factors by types and models of 
aircraft which were applied against the programed inventory and flying hours 
for fiscal year 1956. These cost factors per flying hour were developed on the basis 
of the number of man-hours required for the various types of maintenance such 
as aircraft overhaul, engine overhaul, aircraft and engine accessory overhaul and 
equipment overhaul. From these various cost factors, an overall cost factor per 
flying hour was developed for each model and type of aircraft. 

The increase in this project over the prior year is due to a change in the models 
and types of aircraft and an increase in the total programed flying hours for fiscal 
year 1956. 











os ie Programed Cost per a cal 
Aircraft type and model | hours hour Total cost 
A i he coli a arcs ae nek aeaiea uaa abhi eaten de lee oe | 498 $321. 48 $160, 097. 04 
B-26...-.- eicnshdatan bbe dem ahuem ten weuddiemet bee tha MaicsAemelté 19, 345 44. 59 862, 593. 55 
ED eo citi a cence acer adee duane a naahadaledniany kale 7, 628 32. 53 248, 138. 84 
hints dv iinanedancansiGabnnceatnaehe oe annahonanen een iae 1, 797 30. 14 54, 161. 58 
ER. a tdcwuek ddbds casos ch ead see ud. cb dusdbede 6, 974 30. 14 210, 196. 36 
Na a a ie a il alia wl 11, 841 23. 55 278, 855. 55 
Ean oo ixans a aeeteds nibvitmbitanedcateangbadadtabndad 36, 504 23. 55 859, 669. 2) 
gia ceca ca ie cee he ae oe ee ee 2,114 510. 45 1, 079, 091. 30 
TN ot. 5. tas el sam Rican eee Ae een ema 47, 092 33.95 | 1, 598, 773.40 
PENTA tisnnivod adic concddesiaduddababekebe ube dsialaeudschauk 26, 518 33. 95 900, 286. 10 
TONNER Do wiian ccaph «gare conan diceeat mnaaea ate tie avin cia 11, 019 103.73 | 1, 143, 000.87 
UE elbsincics pase cauk> Plus eke tainin del akon ewebeseosene 27,178 52. 16 1, 417, 604. 8 
NS Ss dee nhihles Sup idddagasiodendhidenatphbenkaodaass 35, 493 35. 43 1, 257, 516. 99 
I een a ges ip wintaias Riise leat we dc Winn mae aaeee wens wail 10, 790 41. 22 444, 763. 8 
OEE? 1. dy pbalecedabecucddcseiacdshdbkdasbseberkihecdenbedela 33, 324 20. 79 692, 805. 9 
ick cic cao miames caebak sane onndk kakede bb namie 2, 910 34. 71 101, 006. 10 
CE choc cna o canes nnnkiiecanhatisign naccGtEESGheelensebpnceudien 299 32. 35 9, 672. 65 
SP teen e Ee AE Te EI TE <2 21, 349 32. 35 690, 640. 15 
MADRE i néwncnsselnadoswiadodsddacd shan didasbencsiaesteeewealt 4, 492 32. 35 145, 316. 0 
I ital dink adsl ali caieintaiitiahcat aces aia dee Tete niet a a i 15, 571 8. 41 130, 952. I 
hi aC ARAL SLATE A OEE ESSE TE 5 PETE 37, 495 20. 69 775, 71.55 
EF cine nanascyacndkanesapovul Leon seneasics capac cas Lee E Neel 30, 590 4. 45 136, 125. 5) 
PG nis oe aids ids hs a ees SL ek, tek 397 3. 25 1, 290. 25 
DRA os icv inccacensencotdcccuntahh ths ese eis) tilt eh 0s sau deaesedhanael 13, 198, 329. 53 
ee RE 2 Ss 58. «Ste TESS SE ERAS AGS loeb eas 13, 198, 000. 00 
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Project 433: Distribution of materiel, other than first destination: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $2, 094, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 1, 697, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 1, 565, 751 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for commercial transportation, via air, railway, express, 
highway, parcel post, waterway, etc., including tolls, diversion charges, dunnage 
stewarding, commercial terminal charges, but excluded are transportation costs 
incident to first-destination shipment, air-combat maneuvers (field training) and 
movements of organizational equipment and impedimenta in connection with 
troop movements for training. Also included is commercial transportation for 
the movement of Air National Guard materials, supplies and equipment to Air 
National Guard installations from Air Force, Army, or Navy installations. In 
addition there are the commercial transportation charges for movements (inter- 
and intra-State) of Air National Guard materials, supplies and equipment from 
Air National Guard installations to Air Force, Army installations and to other 
Air National Guard warehouses, units or installations. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Significant changes to this program are the increase in tonnages of supply to 
be shipped due to increased flying activity, increased personnel, and an increase 
in the number of Air National Guard installations. 


9,292 tons of supplies and equipment will be shipped from Air National 

Guard installations to Air Force, Army, or Navy installations and 

to other Air National Guard warehouses, units, or installations. 

Average shipping distance is 917 miles at an average cost of $37.96 

(fiscal year Fyoe Sxperience) = 2bso cis 2 Poe cn cane .--. $3853, 000 
26,857 tons of supplies and equipment will be shipped from USAF shelf 

stocks. Average shipping distance is 1,049 miles at an average cost 

of $64.81 (fiscal year 1954 experience) _............-.-----.--..- 1, 740, 600 


2, 093, 600 

Rounded to 2, 094, 000 
Project 434: Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard: 

Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $30, 000 

Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 43, 000 

Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 38, 263 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for printing, binding, and blank-book work performed by 
the Government Printing Office, Department of Defense printing plants, and 
commercial contractors. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for reproduction of technical training Air Force manuals 
for on-the-job training. These manuals are used to provide reference and home 
study material for use by both new and experienced Air National Guard personnel. 

Cost is based on a requirement established by Continental Air Command for 
adequate on-the-job training in 40 different career fields. Continental Air Com- 
mand is no longer printing Air National Guard individual training manuals 
(AFSC). These technical training Air Force manuals as they become available 
are to replace all obsolete Continental Air Command training manuals. 

Total manuals required 30,000, at $1.00 each, $30,000. 


Project 436: Disposition of deceased personnel: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $34, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 29, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 12, 746 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for burial expenses of Air National Guard personnel killed 
While participating in unit training assemblies, field training, authorized aerial 
flights, other training exercises, or while attending service schools. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Cost is based on fatality per number of flying hours, estimated deaths from other 
than flying and the average cost per fatality as shown by Air National Guard ex. 
perience. 

The increase in this project over the prior year may be attributed to an increased 
number of military personnel and training activity. 


Nonrated personnel: 
Estimated number of deaths in fiscal year 1956 (ANG) (67, 700+ 


TOL S2O A. icc eter saasiBen etl ok Adan uae ae da us seaue an 9 
I I hee ee ee $500 
RIN TENCINT, URI i anaes cease oe oe I bo os ke $4, 500 


Rated personnel: 
Estimated number of deaths, based on pilot hours, in fiscal year 


yh eel ect SR SI eet GD, SS IT SP PETE Le Bi yee aR 59 
ie I eile cert AE sesh dh. w'ach-doniitnen biiaiilicn>tamikset' ania $500 
UAL DOGG AO DEIT EF Sin nigh oawewiectes no ecceese wee sane os _... $29, 500 
IN gs sins ssrecrnse sete anata aac Gs so en ae noe aaa eae cece $34, 000 


Mr. Deane. This program reflects another increase of over $3 
million; does it not? 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. Did you want to comment upon that? 

General Witson. That is due to the greatly increased cost per hour 
of flving in the jet aircraft now being received in the program such as 
the F-89. 

Mr. Deane. What type of plane is that? 

General Witson. Well, sir, that is one of the newer, later-model 
types two-place interceptor aircraft F-89. 

Mr. Deane. How many of those do you have in the Air National 
Guard? 

General Witson. Right now we have 27, and we are expecting 
some more later on. 

Mr. Deane. At this point, are you satisfied, and T assume you will 
say “Yes,” that you are receiv ing the equipment and the planes which 
vou really need and can use? 

General Witson. Well, sir, we are getting jet aircraft. 

We are getting a few first-line aircraft. The F-89’s are coming 
into the program and the F-84—F’s will come into the program later 
on. 

They are the first-line aircraft we will be getting. 

Mr. Deane. You made referevce to the iact that the Secretary 
of Defense made certain commendatory comments on your program. 

General Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. Are you really receiving the equipment which you 
deserve to carry out your mission, fully and completely? 

General Wiison. I would answer that, sir, by saying ‘“‘Not exactly.” 

Mr. Deane. To what extent are you not receiving such equipment? 

General Witson. In other words, we are getting the best aircraft 
which the Air Force can turn over to us, sir. You have your Regular 
Establishment which is going to have to have first-line equipment 
first, but some of it is available for the guard. Naturally, all of our 
pilots feel they could perform a better mission if they all had the new, 
first-line aircraft, but I do not think that that is quite possible. 
However, we do have aircraft with which we can perform our mission. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIEL, OTHER THAN FIRST DESTINATION 


Mr. Deane. We now come to project 433, “Distribution of ma- 
teriel, other than first destination,” where there is a slight increase. 

General Witson. That is a slight i increase of $397, 000, based upon 
the increased tonnage shipment which will be requir ed due to the addi- 
tional jet-type aircr raft, the increased number of flying hours, and the 
increase of personnel, as well as the increase in number of installations. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Deane. The next item is project 434, ‘Printing and reproduc- 
tion,’ where there is a decrease of $13,000. 

General Witson. That represents a decrease because CONAC is 
reproducing and using some of the manuals which they already have 
on hand, and which they are bringing up to date, rather than publish- 
ing new ones, sir. 


DISPOSITION OF DECEASED PERSONNEL 


General Witson. Project 436, “Disposition of deceased personnel,” 
is tied to the increase in personnel which we anticipate. 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


Mr. Deane. The next program is program 440, “Training support,” 
and at this point in the record we shall insert pages 8-76 through 8—86 
of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Ark NATIONAL GUARD—PROGRAM 440, TRAINING SuPPORT 


ngeriions by yeogers 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


(3) (4) 


Project | 
No. (1) 


Direct Obligations 


Field training and other exercises or maneuvers | $207, 313 $539, 000 $684, 000 
Training equipnient and supplies - - - | 155, 020 123, 000 136, 000 
Base maintenance and operations - - 34, 214, 796 43, 976, 000 49, 439, 000 
Major repairs and rehabilitation | 1, 323, 528 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 





Total direct obligations. - - ------- | 35, 900, 657 45, 638, 000 51, 259, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
448 | Base maintenance and operations. - - 638, 000 0 


Total reimbursable obligations. | | 638, 000 0 


Total obligations. 35, 900, 657 46, 276, 000 51, 259, 000 


Project 441: Field training and other exercises or maneuvers: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal vear 1956 - $684, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 ee 539, 000 
\ctual obligations, fiscal year 1954___ 207, 313 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for necessary expenses in connection with the 
opening, operating, and closing of Air National Guard training sites. Also 


39565—55——_87 
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provided are funds for fixed communications, motor vehicle fuel and lubricants. 
travel rations for field training, local purchase of supplies, materials, services, 
and other operating expenses at all sites. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED et 


During fiscal year 1956 an estimated 63,345 Air National Guard officers and 
airmen will attend summer training. Of this number, it is estimated that a total b 
of 11,712 will train at other than Air National Guard permanent training sites. 
Personnel to attend camp at other than permanent training sites consist of tactica| 
control and communications units. The requirements in this project are based 
on the number of personnel to attend field training during fiscal year 1956. The 





various cost and usage factors are developed from actual cost data of prior year re 
encampments, al 
‘The increase in this project over prior years is attributable to an increase in the = 
estimated number of personnel to attend field training during fiscal vear 1956, (c 
Opening, operating, and closing of interim sites: 11,712 personnel to 
train at interim training sites X $10__...-._---..---.------- ._-. $117, 120 
Fixed communications: 
Local telephone service at 10 cents per individual * 63,345_______- 6, 335 
Long distance telephone service for 604 units at an average of 75 
cents per call < 20 calle per witics5 su nue suse du 9, 060 
TWX service, 42 field training maneuvers (27 wings, 4 engineer 
aviation groups, and 11 AC&W units) < $150 per period_- 6, 300 
Full period leased line telephone circuit with chest set for AC&W 
units and tactical control squadrons. 2 circuits and sets per 
unit X 21 units * $1.50 per mile per circuit X average length 
of 75 miles per cireuitcuiwoiw & ania Os ~ Sk eae ex cacte 4, 725 
NII a 2 ik ad ated ele ene arte et Th ie ake 26, 420 
Motor vehicle fuel and lubricants: 1,106 fuel- -consuming x motor vehicles 
to be used during field training, operating an average of 35 miles per 
vehicle per day < 60 days X $0.04 per mile. _____- 92, 904 
Travel rations for field training: 56,058 airmen * 2 days travel status 
X $2.57 per man per day for subsistence___.________- éxtadeaks dsc SE ee 
Local purchase funds: For field training and supplemental exercises 
only: 
3/ tection wines X $1,008.........-«-.---+--.-- nee Peeled Sh ELAM 27, 000 
12 engineer aviation battalions < BaeO... i. Oh Eo bie ies 6, 000 
3 tactical control groups and squadrons ME 600 
19 AC&W squadrons and flights X $200______.._________--- 3, 800 
8 communications construction squadrons 2 ee 3, 200 
3 separate tactical squadrons (Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska) x 
ik Rend eed atc bn kU deed hth cues ool owseureei 750 
36 miscellaneous communications units K $100___....________--_- 3, 600 
PR ake Shh a ok Ais SMe sf oh oninige: sv nd sae Snsirensai pena as ahaa, Aeoest, Aad DL 44, 950 
6. . od 
Other operating expenses, all sites: 
Cleaning of bedding, at an average cost of $1.70 per individ- 
ual X 63,345 personnel as follows: 
2 blankets per man X $0.40 per blanket 
2 pillowcases per man X $0.05 per case (c) 
1 mattress cover per man $0.20 per cover 
4 sheets per man < $0.15 per sheet _ _- Si dal ad wisdeados | g 
Cleaning an estimated 584 medics’ and 1,964 cooks’, bakers’. meat 
cutters’ and other food service personnel uniforms x 5 uniforms 
per individual $0.50 per uniform _ _ _ .- a wensabbeensbechve Socios 6, 370 
MO 6 55 Ds 5s SR J d- cee eck eee edie 114, 057 
Total _ - ee a Saas es ia eed 683, 589 


Rounded to. ec het a h h ae 


Project 444. Training ontewent and supplies: 
Estimated obligations, fiseal year 1956_____.._._____.__------- $136, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955. .........-...-.-------- 123, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the requisition and modification of training aids, 
special equipment, supplies, and services rendered in connection with training 
conducted by Continental Air Command and the Air National Guard. This 
projec also provides for technical books, periodicals, handbooks, publications, 
commercial texts and other instructive literature for use in the Air National Guard 
base libraries and schools, plus maps and charts. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate covers the procurement of special equipment supplies and services 
rendered in connection with training conducted by Continental Air Command 
ard the Air National Guard including technical books, handbooks, and aero- 
f nautical publications as follows: 


(a2) Technical literature . $70,014 
1. Bimonthly Airmen’s 2 
81 bases X 26 issues X $0.25 per copy equals--- - 
2. Semiannual flight information manuals, 2 per 
year X 2 per base X81 bases, at $1 equals___- 
3. Air National Guard Procedure for Control of air- 
craft, 2 copies per base X81 bases $0.40 per 
I Os Scab i bites xen hicdnae : 
4. Radio facility charts: 
1 set per aircraft 2,044 aircraft x 
$28 per year (26 issues VOR and 
LF/MF equals) _.-._---- sai 
sets per base X81 bases < $28 per 
It acre an 
()) For the procurement of maps and charts 
1. Pilots handbooks: 
196 nes aircraft $12.50 per yeer corplete 
issue and revisions : 
2,044 ANG aircraft * $5.00 per year for revi- 
sions 
2. Aeronautical planning charts: 81 bases 3 sets per 
base X 6 charts per set * $0.40 
3. World aeronautical charts: 22 charts per 1,000 mile 
area < 2,044 aircraft equals 44,968 charts plus 5 
per baseX81 unitsX25 over 1,000 mile area 
equals 10,125 maps; replacement and transient 
aircraft 30 percent of 44,968 equals 13,490 charts; 
total required 68,583 charts and maps x $0.25 
each - _ - 17, 146 
4. Sectional maps: 40 maps per 1,000 mile area x 2,044 
aircraft equals 81,760 plus 5 per base x 81 units < 
40 over a 1,000 mile area equals 16,200 maps; re- 
placement and transient aircraft 30 percent of 
81,760 equals 24,528; total required 122,488 
$9.25 each 30, 622 
5. Local area maps: 20 maps*2 per base X81 bases 
equals 3,240; replacement and transient aircraft 
30 percent equals 972; total required 4,212 $0.25 
each 
(c) Manuals 
1. Instructors radio basic circuits and systems manual, 
2 each___- 
2. Students radio basic circuits and systems manual, 
10 each____- 
3. Instructors radar advanced systems and concepts 
manual, 2 each_- 
4. Students radar advanced systems and concepts 
manual, 10 each_ 


Total cost per unit_____ 
Cost of 22 units ($172.40 « 22 
Total__ 4 ; 135, 881 
Rounded to_______- erties 136, 000 
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Project 448. Base maintenance and operations: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956____._._.___________- $49, 439, 009 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955____..____-___________ 43, 976, 009 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___...__________________- 34, 214, 7o¢ 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for all expenses incident to base maintenance and Opera 
tions for Air National Guard facilities except military pay, centrally procured 
equipment and supplies, and other items of expense which have been specifically 
provided for in other projects. Included is local housekeeping, service pay of 
Air technicians, service contracts, travel of military and civilian personnel, an 
local purchase of supplies, materials, and services. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The increase in this estimate over prior years is due to increases in number of 
personnel, aircraft, and flying hours programed. 

Funds are required to support the Air National Guard by employment of Air 
technicians with a beginning strength of 8,920 and an ending strength of 9,939 
for a man-year total of 9,330 at an average salary of $4,248. Included are fund 
for payments under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

Air National Guard civilian personnel (air technicians) are utilized to accon- 
plish administration, supply, operation, training, and maintenance of the Air 
National Guard. ‘The personnel must be federally recognized members of the 
Air National Guard of the State, Territory, or District of Columbia. 

Each Air National Guard installation is provided a manning table of total 
air technician personnel authorized, based on the size and mission of the units 
assigned. Authority to employ air technicians within this allowance is based 
upon the growth stage of the units with the exception of airplane and engine 
mechanics who are authorized in direct ratio to the number of aircraft assigned 
The projected strength for fiscal year 1956 takes into account the activation of 
new units, changes in number and types of aircraft assigned, and the programed 
growth of units which have not achieved full strength. 

The increase of 970 man-vears in 1956 amounts to 11.6 percent and is relate! 
to an increase in average assigned military strength of 19 percent or 10,800 fro» 
56,830 during fiscal year 1955 to 67,630 during fiscal year 1956. 

In fiscal year 1955, there was an average of 932 reciprocal aircraft amd. 902 je' 
aircraft for a total average of 1,787 aircraft assigned to the Air National Guard 
The program for fiscal year 1956 provides for an average of 695 reciprocal aircraft 
and 1,351 jet aircraft for a total average of 2,044 aircraft. While this represents 
an increase of 257 aircraft overall, it also reflects a decrease of 237 reciprocal and 
an increase of 449 jet which require additional air technicians. Thus while the 
total average aircraft will increase 14.3 percent, jet aircraft will increase 5) 
percent. 


The total requirement for air technicians is 9,330 man-years x $4,248, 
annual salary, plus $643,770 for Federal insurance contributions__ $40, 277, il! 

In addition funds are required to pay 170 air technicians at 
an average salary of $4,355 to support the Air Defense Com- 
mand augmentation program in fiscal year 1956. Included are 
funds for payments under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act. 

The Air National Guard will provide 2 aircraft, 5 officers, 
and 10 air technicians at each of 17 selected Air National 
Guard bases for a daylight alert of 14 hours per day, 7 days 
per week. The composition of the 10 air technicians for each 
base will be, 1 each, flying training supervisor, administration 
specialist, operations specialist, armorer, radio mechanic, and 
5 airplane and engine mechanics. The remainder of ground 
personnel support is provided from Air National Guard re- 


sources. 
Total requirement: 170 x $4,355 plus $8,330 for Federal p 
insurance contributions____- 748, 68 


Funds are required to support Air National Guard facilities, which 
is provided through 144 service contracts, and 79 leases, and 9 
service agreements to provide support for 9 permanent training 
Rsk oc nkcicens conseckes GR dacses ; .. 8, 673, 9% 
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Provisions are made for funds to provide local purchase of trans- 
parencies, janitorial supplies, local purchases of maintenance 
items and supplies which are not available at the depots, motor 
vehicle fuel and lubricants, office supplies, laundry and dry clean- 
ing services, and postage ws meal j . 3, 064, 108 

This estimate provides funds for the maintenance of ground- 
powered equipment and vehicles. Of the total of 7,315 ground- 
powered equipment and vehicles on hand in the Air National 
Guard 70 percent will require maintenance over and above 
organizational capabilities (5,120 vehicles on hand in the Air 
National Guard units x $56.50 per vehicle) 


Funds are required for the cost of leased communication services for 


Air National Guard bases, senior USAF and unit instructors and 

includes leased telephone and TWX services 
This estimate provides for official travel of civilian and military 

personnel performed concerning Air National Guard activities, 

including travel of the USP&FO’s of the several States and 

Territories, USAF instructor personnel on duty with the Air 

National Guard, travel of other USAF personnel in relation to 

ANG activity, air technicians, pilots for ferrying aircraft, per- 

sonnel assigned to mobile training detachments, necessary travel 

of personnel of the Alaskan Air Command, and for TDY of air 

technicians assigned as instructors on the C—11 jet trainers 611, 351 

ovisions are made for local procurement of training supplies and 

local construction of training aids and mockups__-__----------- 206, 200 
Funds are required for 25 technical representatives at an annual rate 

of $15,000 to assist aircraft maintenance sections and flying per- 

sonnel, Who have limited experience with jet type aircraft and 

engines 

his estimate also provides for 27 maintenance contracts, which 

include parts and maintenance, for C-11B jet trainers which will 

be in the ANG program during fiscal year 1956. The contracts 

also include necessary qualified factory representatives _-_____-_- 75, 204 

49, 439, 267 
49, 439, 000 


roject 449: Major repairs and rehabilitation: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956__ __-_ Ee $1, 000, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 1, 000, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 cians me | Le 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for major repairs and rehabilitation of Air National Guard 
eal property. 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
. 


This estimate provides for the repair and rehabilitation of installations to a 
legree consistent with the minimum Air National Guard standards and criteria 
nd to permit the maximum utilization of existing facilities and structures in lieu 
bf performing new construction. 

The estimate is generated by a continuing requirement for major repairs to 
cilities including runways, aircraft parking aprons, warehouses, hangars, fuel 
orage, other operational and storage facilities as well as related utility systems 
nd plants. A detailed listing by facilities, showing the types of rehabilitation 
nd repairs to be performed, is available. 

labulated below are the general categories of repairs and rehabilitation to be 
erformed in fiscal year 1956: 


$591, 000 
98, 000 
311, 000 


_ 1, 000, 000 
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Mr. Deane. General Wilson, would you please discuss your 
requests in this program. 

General Winson. The increase of $5,621,000 is based upon past 
experience in the Air National Guard, together with the phasing of 
the new program for fiscal 1956. ; 

The increase is due to additional personnel, aircraft, local purchase 
and the new units in the program for the Air National Guard during 
fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Deane. Do you think you have more vehicular transportation 
than you need? 

General Witson. No, sir; we have kept that to a bare minimum 

Under training equipment and supplies, there is a slight iner 
over last vear. 

BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Under base maintenance and operations, there is an increase of 
$5,463,000, and that is based upon past experience in the Air National 
Guard. 

The increase is due to the increased personnel, units, and bases in 
fiscal year 1956 over prior years 

There is no increase 1 requested i in project 449. 

Mr. Deane. To what extent do you support the regular Air Force 
with these base maintenance operations? 

General Witson. We take care of their transient aircraft. They 
use our bases the same as they would use any other Air Force base. 

On cross-country operations, we support them maintenancewise, 
and furnish them fuel and lubricants, and we have a complete facility 
for them to utilize when they come in. 

It just gives that many additional bases which are available for the 
Air Force to use. 


MAJOR REPAIR AND REHABILITATION 


Mr. Deane. What amount did you spend for major repair and 
rehabilitation last year? 

General Winson. During fiscal year 1955 I will spend just what | 
have in the program, sir. 

Mr. Deane. How much of this $1 million did you spend last year? 

General Witson. Our actual obligations in fiscal 1954 amounted to 
$1,323,528 

Mr. DEANE. What have you spent in 1955 up to date? 

General Witson. Approximately $820,000 through February. 


MepicaL Suprort 


Mr. Deane. The next program is program 470, ‘Medical support,” 
and at this point in the record we will insert pages 8-87 through 8-9) 
of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Er 


P 


S¢ 
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Arr NATIONAL GuARD—PROGRAM 470, MEDICAL SuPPORT 


Obligations by project 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


(2) . (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


172 | Medical equipment and supplies (recurring pro- 
curement) $72, 22% $215, 000 $194, 000 
175 Medical care in non-Air Force facilities ‘ 69, 000 80, 000 


Total obligations , 136 284, 000 274, 000 


Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies: 
Fstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_ — __- Soe _.._. $194, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 ._ 215, 000 


Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 : 72, 222 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
This project provides for the procurement of medical supplies and equipment. 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate will provide for the following: 

(a) Nonexpendable equipment: Since no new units or bases are pro- 
gramed during this fiscal year, all items included in this estimate 
are replacement and are based on a 10 percent per year replace- 
ment factor. The value of authorized equipment expected to be 
in the hands of the Air National Guard by beginning of fiscal year 
1956 is $1,140,161.68. 


The amount of this estimate___.___.---------- $114, 016 
(b) Expendable supplies: 
(1) Base supplies at unit assemblies supplying 64,300 men at 
the rate of $0.75 per man per year__- ; 48, 225 
(2) Field training supplies, expected attendance ($63,345 
PUL OO concn ‘ Dotees 31, 673 
é . Joes an 193, 914 
Rounded to__-__. ~~ -- ; ake aed 194, 000 
Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 4 $80, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 _ 69, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal vear 1954_ 3 : : ; 14, 914 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for authorized medical care of Air National Guard per- 
sonnel by other Government agencies or civilian hospitals, for emergency medical 
care, and for hospitalization. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides medical expenses and hospitalization of Air National 
Guard personnel injured in line of duty while participating in drills, field train- 
ing, authorized aerial training flights, other training exercises, and while attend- 
ing service schools; for Air National Guard personnel who contract a disease in 
line of duty while in attendance at encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises 
and while engaged in authorized training in excess of 30 days; for treatment for 
the period of training only for Air National Guard personnel who contract a dis- 
ease or sustain an injury not in line of duty. The increase over prior years, in 
this area, is due to increased personnel participating in the Air National Guard 
program, 
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(a) Nonrated personnel: 

(1) Unit training assemblies.—For medical care for injuries 
sustained while attending regular drill periods—2,415,637 
man training drill periods at an estimated cost of $0.001 

0 I iin Binns mdm seen sakes his nine nw hase ae $2, 416 
(2) Field training.—For medical care for injuries and diseases 
incurred during field training—950,175 man-days at a cost 

of medical care of $0.04 per man-day of training...._..._ 38, 007 
(3) School.—For medical care for injuries and diseases incurred 
during school training—547,484 school-days attendance 

at a cost of medical care per school day attendance of $0.04_ 21, 899 
(b) Rated personnel: For medical care for injuries during authorized 
aerial flights. Cost of medical care per pilot hour is based on Air 


SUREEOUEE WOORIG CIID a oc os iow nkeinaticra lhe ck nauctak 17, 668 
Pe asics ois cast eee x eine cade eae areata tee ee 79, 990 
PINE OD ss d's vsninnnia intent mance la eine ah buted 80, 000 


General Witson. In program 470 there is a decrease. We are 
only buying this year replacement items. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


Mr. Deane. The next program is program 480, ‘Servicewide 
support’’, and at this point in the record we shall insert pages 8-91 
through 8-94 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Atr Nationa GuarpD—ProGRAM 480, SERVICEWIDE SuPpPoRT 


Obligations by project 





Project Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
No. 


Direct Obligations 


481 | Command administration ___._.._._........--------- $51, 291 $89, 000 $60, 000 
482 | Commercial communications systems-_-...........-.-- 40, 469 63, 000 , 000 
ee CN oie nb ee ti etc. cckeca. cade 91, 760 152, 000 123, 000 

Project 481. Command administration: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___________-_-- vtiratenaibe de $60, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955________-_- desrat euch eas 89, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_.............-.-....-------- 51, 291 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for TDY travel expenses of Air National Guard officers 
as follows: recalled for periods of active duty, not in excess of 90 days, with the 
National Guard Bureau; to attend training conferences with numbered Air Forces 
to establish training policies; to attend section 5, NDA committee meetings; 
and for TDY travel expenses of officers and civilians on duty in the National 
Guard Bureau in connection with Air National Guard activities. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In order to carry out the provisions of law in supervising and implementing 
training and operations, policies and plans, the following temporary duty travel 
is estimated: 
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National Guard Bureau: 38 officers and civilians on duty in NGB. Estimated 
20 trips each, of which 4 are computed for mileage, the balance by military 
aircraft. Estimated round-trip at 2,000 and travel time at 5 days: 

Mileage: 38 officers and civilians X 2,000 miles < 4 trips x $0.05____ $15, 200 
Per diem: 38 officers and civilians 5 days X< 20 trips x $9 34, 200 


49, 400 
Section 5, National Defense Act: 
10 general officers comprising the committee: 
Per diem: 4 days X 5 meetings=20 days; 20 days x 8 members X 
$9 per day 1, 440 
Mileage: 8 members Xestimated 2,625 milesx5 meetings < 
6, 300 


7, 740 


Subcommittee: 
Per diem: 2 days 5 meetings=10 days; 10 days X 2 members X 
$9 per day 180 
Mileage: 2 members Xestimated 1,000 miles<5 meetings < 
600 


780 


Training conferences: 5 officers from 11 States to attend conference with num- 
bered Air Forces average round, trip 500 miles, 1 trip of 2 days each: 
Mileage: 1 tripX5 officersX11 Statesx500 miles x $0.50 
Per diem: 1 trip <2 daysX5 officers x11 States $9 990 


2, 365 


60, 285 
60, 000 
Project 482. Commercial communications systems: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_.___.....-...----------- $63, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for contractual expenses of leasing communications net- 
works, services, and systems. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides funds for the rental of 37 facsimile recorders, including 
contractual maintenance and expendable supplies for these recorders. 

USAF Weather Facsimile Service at 37 installations x $143 x 12 months, 
$63,492; rounded to, $63,000. 

General Witson. In program 480, ‘‘Servicewide support,” there is 
a decrease of $29,000, based upon previous year obligations of travel 
for the officers and civilians assigned to the National Guard Bureau. 

The requirement has been reduced over prior fiscal years. 


Miuuirary PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. The next item for consideration is program 520, 
“Military personnel,” and at this point in the record we will insert 
pages 8-95 through 8-117 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 
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Air NATIONAL GuARD—ProGRAM 520, MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Obligations by project 





| | | 
Project | Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Direct Obligations 


521 | Pay and allowances, active duty, officers $3, 126,807 | $13, 739, 000 $19, 101, 000 
§22 | Pay and allowances, active duty, airmen 2, 805, 516 | 4,715, 000 | 5, 788, 000 
523 Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, officers. 3, 030, 963 4, 288, 000 | 5, 095, 000 
524 | Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, airmen- 6, 117, 540 8, 652, 000 | 10, 070, 000 
525 | Individual clothing, airmen. ‘ 3, 214, 185 1, 437, 000 2, 725, 000 
526 | Subsistence, airmen r 788, 495 1, 256, 000 1, 549, 000 
527 | Travel, active duty, officers_ 173, 215 936, 000 522, 000 
528 | Travel, active duty, airmen 900, 075 1, 934, 000 2, 019, 000 
§29 | Other costs..._-.-.---- ‘ 97, 319 172, 000 201, 000 
Total direct obligations. - ._- -| 20, 254, 115 


37, 129, 000 47, 070, 000 


Reimbursable Obligations 


526 | Subsistence, airmen-.--- -- 58, 743 0 0 
Total reimbursable obligations. 58, 743 0 0 
| Total obligations__--.---- 7 20, 312, 858 37, 129, 000 47, 070, 000 


Project 521. Pay and allowances, active duty—Officers: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___......._.____- _._. $19, 101, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955_._________________-- . 18, 739, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___....___..__....-__----- 3, 126, 807 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for all active-duty pay and allowances for officers engaged 
in field training, other exercises and maneuvers, service and technical schools, 
ingrade pilot training, observer training, Section V Committee Meetings, ferrying 
of aircraft, Reserve Officer Training Corps graduates on extended active duty for 
training, 90-day tours with the National Guard Bureau, and uniform allowances 
of officers as authorized by Public Law 476, 82d Congress. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field training.—Funds are required to provide for pay and allowances of Air 
National Guard officers attending field training. During fiscal year 1956 an 
estimated 7,287 officers will participate in 15 days’ field training. This estimate 
is based on the programed strength of each individual unit scheduled to attend 
field training. Experience indicates that approximately 93 percent of the officers 
will attend field training for a total of 110,325 man-days. The attendance factor 
is based on experience data developed from the actual field training during the 
fourth quarter of fiscal year 1954 and the first quarter of fiscal year 1955. The 
pay factors used in computing the requirements include base pay, subsistence, 
quarters allowance, and incentive pay when authorized, $2,116,000. 

Other exercises.—-This estimate provides for pay and allowances of officers 
participating in other exercises and maneuvers. Included are squadron bombing 
and gunnery exercises and exercises preparatory to field training. An average 
of 2,639 tactical pilots, 425 radar observers in the fighter interceptor all-weather 
units, 108 bombardier-navigators in the light bomb squadrons and 108 flexible 
gunners will participate in the squadron bombing and gunnery exercises for an 
estimated total of 3,280 officers for 26,240 man-days. Key personnel from each 
unit scheduled to attend field training will be authorized to participate in 2 days 
of precamp planning in an active duty for training status. Approximately 
1,441 officers will participate for a total of 2,882 man-days, $608,000. 

Service and technical schools.—-Funds are required to provide pay and allowances 
for selected Air National Guard officers for attendance at service and technical 
schools for the regular military services. This estimate is based on the attendance 
of 702 officers for 75,802 man-days. The average length of courses includes the 
actual days of instruction, plus 3 days travel time, 2 days for processing and leave 
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accrued at the rate of 244 days per month while undergoing training in excess of 
3() days. 

Rated: 54 percent of the total man-days will be rated. 

Kighty-six percent will have dependents at an average rate of $21.18 per day. 


75,802 man-days X $0.54___.-__-_--- : ; ___ $40, 933 


1.933 man-days X $0.86 ___ ; . 36-202 


35.202 man-days X $21.18_ s E 7 745, 578 


Fourteen percent will be without dependents at an average rate of $20.33 per 
day. 
40,933 man-days X $0.14__ 
5.731 man-days X $20.33 


Nonrated: Forty-six percent of the total man-days will not be rated. 
Eighty-six percent will have dependents at an average rate of $17.09 per day. 


75,802 man-days X $0.46 $34, 869 
34,869 man-days X $0.86 5 29, 987 
29,987 man-days X $17.09 = 512, 478 


Fourteen percent will be without dependents at an verage rate of $16.24 per 
day. 


882 
284 

Total, $1,453,851. 

Pilot training.—This estimate provides pay and allowances for officers entering 
pilot training-in-grade. Of the total officers participating, 141 will attend the 
complete course for a total of 50,760 man-days. Twenty-nine percent of the pilot 
trainees will fail the course. The average time required for failure is 5 months. 
Therefore, 29 percent of the total number, or 58 officers, will attend for 8,700 man- 
days. The average pay rate will be $14.37 per day. 

141 officers X 360 days_ . ; 50, 760 
50,760 man-days X $14.37__ : ; _. $729, 421 
58 officers X 150 days eee eae : eer : 8, 700 
8,700 man-days X $14.37___ er gat $125, 019 


Funds are required to provide pay and allowances for officers trained in primary 
and basic flying schools as aviation cadets under the ANG quota and who are 
commissioned at the completion of basic flying school and attend advanced 
flving school as commissioned ANG officers. Three hundred eight cadets will 
be commissioned and accomplish 32,340 pilot training-in-grade man-days in 
advanced flying schools, The average pay wil! be $12.34 per day. 


308 officers X 105 days Neha ae 32, 340 
32,340 man-days X $12.34 $399, 076 
Total pilot training__ - ; $1, 253, 516 


Observer training.—This estimate provides pay and allowances for 51 officers 
entering observer training-in-grade. The attrition rate will be 25 percent and 
average time for failure will be 5 months. The average pay rate will be $14.37 
per day. 


38 officers X 360 days : 13, 680 
13,680 man-days X $14.37 $196, 582 
13 officers * 150 days ; , 950 
1,920 man-days X $14.37 $28, 022 


funds are required to provide pay and allowances for those officers who are 
trained in preflight and primary-basic as aviation cadets and then take 16 weeks 
advanced observer training and 16 weeks aircrew training in an ANG com- 
missioned status. One hundred fifty-four aviation cadets are scheduled to be 
commissioned during fiscal year 1956 as aircraft observers. 


154 officers X 224 man-days- - - if 34, 496 
34,496 man-days X $12.34_____- ; somec .. eee! 
Total observer training : ia $650, 285 


Section V committee meetings.—In accordance with provisions of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, funds are required for the pay and allowances 
of National Guard officers who comprise the policy committee within the respec- 
uve Continental Air Command areas, $7,000. 
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Ferrying of aircraft.—It is estimated that 588 aircraft will be ferried to depots 
for IRAN and modification. Approximately 307 aircraft will be transferre 
between squadrons due to the influx of jet-type aircraft. To accomplish th» 
intersquadron and depot ferrying (895 aircraft), it will be necessary to call ANG 
rated personnel to active duty. Estimates are based on 4 days of active duty 
for each aircraft to be ferried. Eight hundred and ninety-five officers for 4 days 
at $21.18 per day. , 


895 aircraft to be transferred by active-duty personnel, 895 officers for 
AEs, 06 GERSON GIP bn wis ib ben eet hie tee $75, 824 


AROTC graduates.—This estimate will provide for the pay and allowances 
during fiscal year 1956 of 3,400 AROTC graduates who were commissioned jp 
the Air National Guard in fiscal year 1955 for active duty training. 

This estimate is based on a beginning strength of 3,400 and ending strength of 
3,270 for an average of 3,330. An estimated attrition factor of 2 percent for 
separation has been applied. 

Pay and allowances are computed based on the average strength of 3,330 at 
an average salary of $3,833 with no longevity or incentive pay. Forty percent 
of the graduates will be married, with dependents; 22 percent will be single, 
quarters not available; and 38 percent will be single, quarters available. 

Total, $12,758,662. 

Uniform allowance.—This estimate provides for officers’ uniform reimburse- 
ments in accordance with Public Law 476, 82d Congress. 


611 officers entitled to $200 initial reimbursement_-_____.______- wis ry BESS: Me 
1,104 officers entitled to $50 uniform reimbursement______-____-- ~~~ 55, 200 
Officer strength as of Jan. 1, 1952__............_------- 1, 346 
Officer attrition rate 18 percent_-— —— - -- bee OES AY). Jail? See 
Number entitled to $50 allowance _ _ - UT aes 
Tn. osx wraaeue ee és bk a sate 177, 400 
Grand total.____- on eh RPE ET Y 19, 100, 538 
Rounded to......... eects ated a aca ats Da ; 19, 101, 000 
Project 522. Pay and allowances, active duty, airmen: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_ __---- ee _... $5, 788, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955___-.--_-------- ne 4, 715, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954_-......-..---- ; 2, 805, 516 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for airmen of the Air National 
Guard attending field training and other exercises and maneuvers as authorized 
by sections 92 and 94 of the National Defense Act. This project also provides 
pay and allowances for selected airmen of the Air National Guard for attendance 
at service and technical schools. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field training.—All federally recognized Air National Guard units are required 
to participate in 15 days of field training annually, with the exception of those 
units which are not self-sustaining, or a part of an organization to which they can 
be attached for administration, supply, and messing. During fiscal year 1956 a 
estimated 56,058 airmen will attend field training for a total of 852,390 man-days. 
This estimate is based on the programed strength of each individual unit scheduled 
to attend field training during the fiscal year. Experience indicates that approx 
imately 94 percent of the airmen will attend field training. Total, field training, 
$4,022,000. 

Other exercises.—This estimate provides pay and allowances for airmen attending 
squadron bombing and gunnery exercises and exercises preparatory to field train- 
ing. An estimated total of 3,160 airmen will participate in squadron bombing 
and gunnery exercises for 25,280 man-days. Also key personnel from each unit 
scheduled to attend field training will be authorized to participate in two days of 
precamp planning, in an active-duty-for-training status. Approximately 1,115 
airmen will participate for a total of 2,230 man-days. Total, other exercises, 
$206,000. 
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Service and technical schools.—Funds are required to provide pay and allowances 
for selected Air National Guard airmen for attendance at service and technical 
ghools. The total expected attendance is 2,589 airmen for 329,756 man-days. 
Total, service and technical schools, $1,560,000. 

Total, $5,788,000. 


Project 523. Pay and allowances, unit training assembles, officers: . 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 19)6 $5, 095, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 4, 288, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 3, 030, 963 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for Air National Guard officers 
attending unit-training assemblies, including administrative function pay. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is in consonance with latest data available to the Air National 
Guard. A percentage factor of 93 percent for attendance at unit-training 
assemblies is based on experience data for the last 6 months of fiscal year 1954. 
The pay factors are based on a machine records study of the strength of the Air 


National Guard as of June 30, 1954. This estimate is based on a beginning 


strength of 7,300 officers and an ending strength of 8,300 officers. 


Basic pay: 347,001 unit training assemblies X $12.07 ..... $4, 188, 302 
Incentive pay: 187,381 unit training assemblies X $4.09__________ 766, 388 
Administrative function pay 140, 400 
5, 095, 090 
OO Wee lo ee sn oa oben c<seweas . 5,095, 000 
Project 524. Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies—Airmen: 
Kstimated obligations, fiscal year 1956___________- _.. $10, 070, 000 
istimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 al 8, 652, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 6, 117, 540 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for Air National Guard airmen 
attending unit training assemblies. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is in consonance with the latest data available to the Air National 
ward. The percentage of attendance at unit training assemblies of 89 percent 
or airmen is based on experience data for the last 6 months of fiscal year 1954. 
he pay factors are based on a machine records study of the strength of the Air 
‘ational Guard as of June 30, 1954. The calculation is based on a beginning 

trength of 53,500 airmen and an ending strength of 59,900 airmen. 
asic pay: 2,415,637 unit training assemblies X $4.16 $10, 049, 050 
neentive pay: 9,663 unit training assemblies X $2.18__________ 21, 065 
. 10, 070, 115 
. 10,070, 000 

roject 525. Individual clothing—Airmen: 

Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 : : $2, 725, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 ; ied 1, 437, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal VORP 2006s 2 oo. 3, 214, 185 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for authorized initial issue and replacement of uniforms for 
ir National Guard airmen. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In fiscal year 1956 a requirement exists for a complete uniform for 20,849 re- 
tuts from civil life and from Army, Navy, and Marine Reserves. This estimate 
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is based upon a net requirement of funds for 11,551 complete uniforms, except 
shoes and socks. Shoes and socks are not items of reissue, therefore the estimate 
for these items is based upon a total recuirement for initial issue to 20,849 reeryit. 
The net requirement for complete uniforms is based upon the following: 
Total recruits : ae ; 20, 849 


Estimated airmen lost to ANG in fiseal year 1956 ‘ La 24, 225 
Less estimated immediate reenlistment._________- : . .. —8§, 580 
Less estimated released from active duty ’ Ss scthdt ee —50 
Number of uniforms estimated to be turned in______~- a 18, 595 
Estimated percent that can be utilized______-__- ‘ ; 50 


— 9, 298 


Net requirement for complete uniforms (excludes shoes and soeks)_ 11, 55] 


There is also included in this estimate a State stock level of 25 percent of sized 
items and 10 percent of nonsized items; a replacement of 5 percent on initial issue 
items to cover defective items or loss or damage which are not the fault of the 
recruits, and a replacement for wear and tear of clothing items in use based on an 
average of 56,500 airmen, at 50 percent of the USAF replacement factor. 


Airmen: 
Initial issue of those items required for complete uniform: 


10,798 recruits (less shoes and socks), at $111.95________~ $1, 208, 836 
19,494 airmen entitled to shoes and socks, at $12.90____- 251, 473 
0 ree eae ee ee 
State stock level (25 percent of increment in terminal troop 
strength for sized items), 1,600 recruits, at $119.20________- 190, 720 
State stock level (10 percent of increment in terminal troop 
strength for nonsized items), 640 recruits, at $5.65________ 3, 616 
CU sorte cide ae i A Ol, A Rey eer 2h eh 194, 336 
Replacement for losses and damages: 
10,798 recruits X 5 percent=540, at $111.95___________-- 60, 453 
19,494 for shoes and socks ¥ 5 percent =975, at $12.90_ __- 12, 577 
ST ss. oi in ba ie sake Wd ean oa spe Ae ce 73, 030 


Replacement for wear: 50,490 X $14.42_- 


eer MINORS. ees sia Soe ike 2, 455, 74! 
SCARWAF: 
Initial issue of those items required for complete uniform: 
753 recruits (less shoes and socks), at $102.49__________- 77, 175 
1,355 enlisted men entitled to shoes and socks, at $14.10- 19, 106 
TUE. a wah cdiiontiinevedt ahh atakee SG eee 2 ee) 96, 281 
State stock level (25 percent of increment in terminal troop 4 
strength for sized items), 338 recruits, at $111.85____.__--- 37, 803 
State stock level (10 percent of increment in terminal troop 
strength for nonsized items), 135 recruits, at $4.74________- 4) 
Si a saad reer net rere IE ne eal a iG ie ae 38, 44) 
Replacement for losses and damages: 
753 X 5 percent=38 at $102.49. ....-.........--...--.. 3, 5M 
1,355 X5 percent =68 at $14.10............---..-.--..- gov 
PUN nkecncnvhurdamenos =o Skah Ss oe nee aeknea ee 4, Sit 
Replacement for wear: 6,010 $21.55__...-.---------- 1 aye 129, old 
EE ee eee Li te ent ka Oke 269, 08 
Total cost of individual] clothing................------.-- 2, 724, Sih 
en aes ha taa eae ie caaneee ene ee 2, 725, OW 


Project 526. Subsistence, airmen: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $1, 549, 00 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955__-....----.--------- 1, 256, 00) 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___....-.---------------- 788, 4 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of subsistence supplies for airmen 
attending field training, service and technical schools, supplemental training 
exercises, and all-day unit training assemblies. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field training, main body: This estimate is based on an attendance of 56,058 
airmen at field training for an average of 13 days, excluding 2 days travel time, 
and a subsistence rate of $1.18 pe: airman per day during the field training en- 
campment. 


56,058 airmen X13 days=728,754 man-days < $1.18 per day $859, 930 


Separate field training detachments: An estimated 3.5 percent of the airmen 
attending field training will be assigned for an average of 4 additional days of 
duty with the advance and rear detachments, camp-supply detachments, or 
precamp food-service schools. . 


56,058 airmenX3.5 percent=1,962 airmen assigned to senarate field 
training detachments X4 days=7,848 airmen man-days X $1.18__.___ $9, 261 
Other exercises: An estimated 481 airmen will require subsistence 
for 3,771 man-days $1.18 per man-day__--____--- 


Service and technical schools: This estimate is based on the attendance of 
2,825 airmen for 329,756 man-days of training (less 7,767 travel days and 27,469 
accrued leave days) at the rate of $1.07 per day. 


329,756 man-days less 7,767 less 27,469 leave days_____.___________~- $294, 520 
294,520 man-days x $1.07 . 315, 136 


All-day unit training assemblies: This estimate is based on airmen attending 
15 all-day unit training assemblies per fiscal year for a total of 720,375 man-days, 
times a subsistence rate of $0.50 per airman per day. 


720,375 man-days x $0.50 per airman per day ‘ $ 188 
Total, $1,548,965; rounded to $1,549,000. 


Project 527. Travel, active duty officers: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956_ __- _.. $522, 000 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 _ 936, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954___- 173, 215 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to temporary duty travel of Air 
National Guard officers on active duty in connection with field training, othe: 
exercises, service and technical schools, ingrade pilot training and 90-day tours 
with the National Guard Bureau. This project also includes permanent changes 
of-station travel for Air National Guard officers (AROTC graduates) on active 
duty for training. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

Travel—Field training: Commercial transportation for field training. 
An estimated 3,527 officers will travel an average of 481 miles round trip 

by coach or bus at $0.024 per mile_________- 3 bch $40, 715 
An estimated 2,034 officers will travel an average of 1,676 miles round trip 

by pullman or airline at $0.048 per mile _- oan, LOE 


204, 346 


Travel—Service and technical schools: This estimate is based on 702 officers, 
attending service and technical schools. The average travel distance will be 
2,469 miles round trip for officers at the rate of $0.06 per mile. Travel will be 
3 days, round trip at $9 per day. Average travel distance has been determined 
from records of actual travel performed in the past. 


702 officers X 2,469 miles (round trip) X $0.05 $86, 662 
702 officers X3 days X $9 18, 954 


105, 616 
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Travel—Ingrade pilot training: This estimate is based on 199 officers entering 
pilot training-in-grade in fiscal year 1956, 58 of whom will be eliminated after 
5 months and be returned to their home station. The average travel distance 
for those officers completing the training course will be 2,372 miles which includes 
travel from home station to Lackland AFB, Tex., and travel from Lackland AFB, 
Tex., to primary flying school. (Subsequent travel will be performed in another 
fiscal year.) Travel time will be 2 days at $9 per day. The average travel dis- 
tance for those officers who will be eliminated from the training course will be 
3,749 miles which includes travel from home station to basic training at Lackland 
AFB, Tex.; travel from Lackland AFB, Tex., to the primary flying school; and 
travel from primary flying school to home station. Travel time will be 4 days at 
$9 per day. 


Pilots entering school: 


4). Smootet Sore Mee ree oo... =. ee $16, 723 
Oe re cl ee per canceneeséobnneeasenmes 2, 538 
SS SO CS; Fee ne Oe IN a re eo Skee dn eke peed 10, 872 
SR NCS PG icccnutktwseiennnvestensbacl ddanandiwes 2, 088 

OM « «dik >aaeesla chee Sa Tee a de latent 2 32, 221 


Ingrade pilots graduating from school: In addition, this estimate includes 
travel allowances for 141 officers-in-grade who, upon graduation from basic flying 
school in fiscal year 1956, will travel to advanced flying school and upon comple- 
tion of advanced flying school will travel to home station. Average travel from 
basic flying school to advance flying school to home station is 3,687 miles at $0.05 
per mile and 4 days’ travel at $9 per day. 


D6) cents x 3.660 MOS X GOO. 6 hee ce penn toe $25, 993 
PER anid inkndaroanduenneabs nena daunenetenane 5, 076 
Whe Ts\ ds ceeh SURE eee a said arte she Sy aEeT ES cress 31, 069 


Aviation cadets completing flying school in a commissioned status: This esti- 
mate includes travel allowances for 308 aviation cadets trained under the Air 
National Guard quota who will be commissioned upon completion of basic flying 
school and will proceed to advanced flying school in a commissioned status and 
upon completion of advanced flying school will be returned to their home station. 
Travel will be 3,687 miles each at $0.05 per mile and 4 days’ travel time at $9 
per day. 


DOS DIONE Gs re WON ee co one oo oon nase hscenSbseckicee $56, 780 
SES GEOR CS GATE GO ioe a KEKE Sin enwcnccgucsinsunss 11, 088 
SE daa dba TA Aol, Has hid aden tnwieliinwehs 67, 868 


Ingrade observer training: Travel is based on 51 officers entering observer 
training-in-grade in fiscal year 1956, 13 of whem will be eliminated after 5 months 
and be returned to home station. The average travel distance for those officers 
completing the training will be 2,372 miles, which includes travel from home sta- 
tion to basic officer training center. then to primary-basic observer training. 
(Subsequent travel will be performed in another fiscal year.) Travel time will 
be 2 days, at $9 per day. The average travel distance for those officers who will 
be eliminated from the training will be 3,749 miles, which ineludes travel from 
home station to basic officer training center, then to primary-basic observer 
training, and then to home station. Travel time will be 4 days, at $9 per day. 





a ae, I eae eee sigiiiatiae me ateinial $4, 507 
BS CURE eo IT nm aseos cnncerees Sh en nda elena 684 
Sh Oe Le ak bo kl eee ee cc be emeans cd emne cuss osker 2, 437 
Ee Gee SG ian enon deunseeaponsennoeke ns gwen’ slate lect 468 

Detilivivevsves . dussugezedaul CAibuitewuint yg oe lec areas 


Advanced observer training-in-grade for officers trained through primary-basic 
as aviation cadets: This estimate is based on 154 aviation cadets being commis- 
sioned as Air National Guard officer observers. Travel is included from primary- 
basic base to advanced observer base to aircrew training base to home station. 
Average travel distance will be 2,076 miles at $0.05 per mile. Travel time will 
be 3 days, at $9 per day. 
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154 officers X 2,076 miles X $0.05_ __--------- dealt cae $15, 985 
154 officers X3 days X $9__---------- oe 4, 158 


Total aa 20, 143 
Total travel, ingrade pilot training, $159,3 397. 


Travel, 90-day tours with National Guard Bureau: This estimate is based on 
) officers serving 90-day tours of active duty with the National Guard Bureau 
inder ser. 99 National Defense Act. Average travel is 2,000 miles per round 
rip. Estimated travel time is 4 days. 


Mileage: 40 officers X 2,000 miles X $0.05 ' ..-.--- $4,000 
Per Diem: 40 officers X 4 days X 9.00 . aes 


Total 5, 440 


Travel, other exercises: Trav el costs incurred by officers attending orientation, 
ritiques, and other exercises $26,000 

Travel, AROTC graduates: This estimate provides for travel pay for 132 
AROTC officers estimated to be separated from service in fiscal year 1956. It 
s estimated that 40 percent, or 52, will have 1 dependent for PCS travel at an 
pverage of 900 miles at 6 cents per mile. Sixty percent, or 32, of these having 
ependents will have household goods for shipment at an estimated average cost 
f $354. 

Total Total 


officers dependents 


Shipment of household | Total 


Travel cost goods | ‘cont 





52 | 132 officersX900 miles at 6 cents- - $7, 128 | 32X$354__.... $11, 328 | $21, 264 
52 dependents X900 miles at 6 cents__-..... 2, 808 | 


Ste ree Ap Saw 9, 936 





Grand total, $522,063; ended: to, $522,000. 


roject 528. Travel, active duty, airmen: 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956 $2, 019, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955 1, 934, 000 
Actual obligations, fiscal year 1954 } 7 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to temporary duty travel of Air 
ational Guard airmen on active duty in connection with field training, other 
xercises, and service and technical schools. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


ravel, field training, and other exercises: 

An estimated 27,187 airmen wil! travel an average 481 miles 

round trip by coach or bus at $0.024 per mile in connection 

with field training $313, 847 
An estimated 15,654 airmen will travel an average of 1,676 miles 

round trip by pullman or airline at $0.048 per miles in con- 

nection with field training 1, 259, 333 
Estimated travel costs incurred by airmen attending other exer- 

i 22, 694 


1, 595, 874 

Service and technical schools: An estimated 2,825 airmen will 
ttend service and technical schools. The average travel distance 
ill be 2,455 miles round trip at the rate of $0.05 per mile. Travel 
ill be 3 days round trip at $9 per day. Average travel distance 
nd time have been determined from records of actual travel per- 
rmed in the past 

825 airmen X 2,455 miles X $0.05 $346, 769 
)525 airmen X3 days X $9 76, 275 


423, 044 


Grand total 2, 018, 918 
Rounded to 2, 019, 000 


59565—55——_88 
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Project 529. Other costs: 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1956. ._...---.--.---....-- -. $201, 0m 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1055... ......-.....-..-..-... 172. 009 
Aetual obligations, fiscal year 1954.............2<..-..... ini 97, 319 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for disability pay and allowances for Air National Guard 
military personnel injured in line of duty and for death gratuity payments to 
beneficiaries of Air National Guard military personnel as authorized by Public 
Law 108, 8ist Congress. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides funds for payment of a death.gratuity for ANG personne 
killed in a training status druing unit assembly, field training or other exercises 
as authorized by Public Law 108, 8ist Congress. Gratuity is based on 6 mont) 
base pay and incentive pay when authorized. Average actual payments made j 
1954 and 1955 establishes a requirement of $2,688 per officer and $780 per airmay, 


Omeaéra: 59x 98,068..4- «+... < ere eae ee ‘ $158, 592 
Apemen:? SMTA 2s oan ana TOF es Pre a ee PP RY Vee 7, 2 


” 165, 612 

In addition, provision is made for base and longevity pay for personnel of the 

Air National Guard injured or disabled during periods of unit assembly or other 

exercises. Cost has been computed on determined average daily pay plus 

incentive pay, since 1954 experience indicated practically 100 percent of injuries 

are among personnel on flying status; average time lost is 120 davs, of which 7) 
are computed with incentive pay. 


Officers: 
13 X 70 X $21.18__.- se $19, 274 
13 X50 X $17.09... bees amar IN 
Airmen: 
6 < 70 X $8.59___ : a a. 3, 608 
6 X 50 X $5.66_-_~ ; aoe 1, 698 
35, ~ 
iy | Ta ee ce 201, 30! 
Rounded to__- J eee ae 201, on 


Mr. Deane. To what is the $10 million increase winked program 520, 
“Military personnel,’ primarily due? 

General Witson. Well, $4,570,000 of that increase is due to the 
Air Force ROTC boys who will be on a full year next year, during 
fiscal year 1956, while they have been coming on duty in increments 
all year this year, sir and weren’t on duty for the full year, 

So, that is an increase there. 

That is, $4,570,000 is tied directly to that training. $729,000 » 
tied to the increase in personnel, sir. 


AIR ROTC GRADUATES COMMISSIONED IN THE AIR NATIONAL GUAR 


Mr. Deane. In regard to your Air Force ROTC program, are yol 
now accepting only young men who will fly for training in the colleges’ 

General Wixson. It is my understanding that the Air Force prograil 
is taking those men who will fly, as well as to meet other needed te 
quirements. 

Is that correct, General Bogart, so far as the ROTC program 
concerned? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; that is correct. These Air Force ROTC 
students whom we are talking about in this program are those wh 
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were to have graduated last year, with certificates of completion, and 
arrangement was made that they would, on a voluntary basis, be 
commissioned into the National Guard, and would serve 3 years on 
active duty for training with the Air Force. 

Last year, when that plan was developed, which was during the 
hearings, we ‘asked, as we did not have a chance to program for that 
ahead of time, for authority to transier up to $9 million from other 
Air Force appropriations into the Air National Guard appropriation 
to cover that. 

Our present estimate is that that transfer will amount to $3,663,000, 
which is shown as a net adjustment in the 1955 estimate on page 8-3. 
That is the amount which is being transferred in this year and General 
Wilson is carrying that in his regular estimate. 

Mr. Deane. What is the projected program for the Air Force ROTC 
during the current year? 

General Wiuson. As iar as the Air National Guard is concerned, si 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

General Witson. That is approximately 3,400 of these boys who 
were on duty between the last graduation and this coming June 30. 

Mr. Deane. Did you indicate that there were 3,270 who finished 
of that number of students? 

General Wixson. That will be the end position June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Deane. What percentage of those will go into the National 
Guard? 

General Witson. We expect that all of them who can participate 
will go into the National Guard. 

Mr. Drang. What do you mean by ‘“‘participation’”’ flying? 

General Witson. We went to the Air Force with a request for these 
Air Force ROTC boys in the amount of 4,800 ground officers for the 
Air National Guard. That was our requirement to fill us up com- 
pletely to the end of fiscal year 1959. 

That involved these boys who had already completed their training 
in the ROTC program, and who were not receiving a commission. 
We needed them, and would like to have them, and so, we proposed 
to the Air Force, against our requirement, that they let us have them, 
and send them to train for 3 years on active duty in an Air Guard 
status. We expect that we will probably end up by the time they 
complete 3 years of training with 3,000 of those people. 

It is quite possible that some of those may not be able to continue 
their training in the guard. They signed a certificate that they would 
accomplish 3 years of active duty for training, and upon release, would 
stay in the Air National Guard for 3 years, or any other active com- 
ponent of the Reserve. 

For example, a man living as a civilian has to earn a salary and we 
know he may not come back to his home and he may not be in a 
position where he can participate in the Air National Guard program, 
but he could participate in an active element of the Reserve. We 
expect that we will get over 65 percent of these people when they 
return from active duty, participating in active guard units. 

Of course, that is primarily based upon geography, where these 
men actually live, and you know you cannot get a man to go much 
further than 30 miles to 40 miles in traveling back and forth between 
his unit and his home of residence. 
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Mr. Deane. Do you have a campaign or a projected program to 
increase the number of units throughout the country? 

General Wiison. No, sir. Our program on the increase of the 
units is based entirely upon the requirements of the Air Force, Mr. 
Deane. At the present time the Reserve structure calls for 51 wings. 
If that is increased, we hope that the guard will be given a part of it. 
Right now it is 27 guard wings, and 24 Reserve wings, plus supporting 
elements. 

Mr. Deane. What about the problem of these graduates being 
removed from one of your facilities? 

How are you handling that situation? 

General Wiuson. If they are removed from one of the facilities, the 
Air Force Reserve also has units in a 48-drill status in which these 
boys can complete their 3 years and, normally, we expect, if they do 
not participate in ours, that we will let the Reserve know where they 
are going, and they will be participating in the Reserve units. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Deane. You may now proceed to project 522, “Pay and 
allowances.”’ 

General Witson. In our project covering “Pay and allowances’’ 
for active-duty airmen, there is an increase of $1,073,000 and that is 
primarily due to the increase in the number of people for field training, 
other exercises, and maneuvers, service and technical schools. 

The same thing is true with regard to project 523, “ Pay and allow- 
ances, unit training assemblies for officers’ and project 524 ‘‘ Airmen 
unit training assemblies.” 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


The individual clothing has increased by $1,288,000 for fiscal year 
1956, and this is due to the increase in the airmen strength, and the 
addition of a wearout factor for the first time in the Air National 
Guard. 

Mr. Deane. In regard to project 525, “Individual clothing-air- 
men,” do I understand that the airmen have not had clothing furnished 
before? , 

General Witson. No, sir; none of the new ones who are coming in. 
You see, these are non-prior-service personnel, and they have no cloth- 
ing when they come in, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is that the reason for this increase? 

General Witson. It is; yes, sir; and the increased personnel factor, 
and also for the first time we are carrying a wearout factor because 
our clothing, in most instances, is 3 or 4 years old. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Deane. We now come to project 526, “Subsistence.” 

General Wiison. There is an increase of $293,000 subsistence, due 
to the increased number of military personnel in the ANG program in 
fiscal 1956. 
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TRAVEL 


The travel for active-duty officers shows a decrease of $414,000 over 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Deane. The next project is project 528, ‘Travel, active duty, 
airmen.” 

General Wiison. Project 528 shows an increase of $85,000, due to 
the increased number of airmen personnel in the ANG program over 
prior years. 

OTHER COSTS 


Mr. Deans. The final project is project 529, ‘Other costs.” 

General Witson. This project is for pay during hospitalization and 
it shows an increase of $29,000, and that is due to the increased number 
of military personnel in the ANG program. 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL WILSON 


Mr. Scrivner. General Wilson, my recollection is that you are a 
National Guard officer? 

General Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would give us a rather brief résumé for 
the record of your military experience. 

General Wriison. Yes. 

(The following statement was submitted: ) 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL WILSON 


My career as a National Guard man began back in May 1929 when I enlisted 
as ap airplane mechanic with the 154th Observation Squadron of the Arkansas 
National Guard and served with that unit continuously until World War II. 
In 1940, I was called to active duty with the 154th Squadron and had 6 years of 
service during World War II as a rated aircraft observer and pilot with Army 
Air Forces. Among other assignments, I was Chief of the Tactical Reconnaissance 
Branch at Headquarters, Army Air Forces, liaison officer for the Far East Air 
Forces, and Chief of the Reconnaissance Unit at Headquarters Pacific Air Com- 
mand. I separated from the active service in July 1946 and promptly rejoined 
the Arkansas Air National Guard and was then appointed staff officer in charge 
of air operations and training. I was recalled to active duty early in the Korean 
emergency and since September 1950, I have been on active duty with the Air 
Division of the National Guard Bureau, first as Special Assistant to the Chief, 
then as Acting Chief and finally in my present capacity as Chief of the Division. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. The statement you have made is quite comprehen- 
sive and the questions that Mr. Deane asked you brought out most of 
the details of the justifications, all of which are recurring items before 
us each year. On page 6, there may be some questions where you say 
organizationally we will be increased by 22 units to an end position 
of 710. 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Seven hundred and ten what? 

General Wiison. Seven hundred and ten federally recognized Air 
National Guard units. Out of the 710 there are 586 which are table 
of organization units as differentiated from the table of distribution 
units, which are special units. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, define what a table of organization unit and 
what a table of distribution unit is? 

General Wiison. A table of organization type unit is a standard 
Air Force unit designed, manned, and equipped to perform a specified 
type of mission. ‘A table of organization is a standard Air Force 
publication which prescribes the personnel structure for units which 
have a fixed mission and a workload of universal application. For 
example all fighter-interceptor squadrons will have the same type of 
aircraft, the same manning, and the same tactical capability. 

The table of distribution unit is a special unit tailored for a special 
purpose, such as a replacement training squadron, which ts not a 
standard operational unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. What other examples do you have of the table of 
distribution unit? 

General Witson. The State headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Witson. That is for a special purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was particularly interested in the remark found 
on page 10. Apparently the Air Force, and particularly the Air 
Defense Command is now operating in close relationship with the 
Air National Guard in the way which this committee has long thought 
it could, and should, because the very nature of the Air National 
Guard and the very nature of the type of program which the Air 
Defense Command must carry out are such that there can be close 
relationship and integrated together and serve to give us a better 
defense of the United States, and at a much lower cost. Well, we do 
not know whether all of these Air Defense Command units, or the 
National Guard units, or how long they may have to be actively 
alerted, whether they shall be for a vear, 2 years, or maybe 10 years 
or 20 years; and no one knows how muc ‘h longer, but it is all placed 
where the Air National Guard can fit in in a very fine way, as your 
statement demonstrates that you are now doing. 


ALERT EXERCISES 


Of course, somebody will read this and say, “Of course, the pilots 
are sitting there at the end of the runway; they are alerted and they 
‘an get into the air in pretty short order.”’ But General Wilson 
said in his statement that the Air National Guard was made up of 
men from every walk of life—farmers, those who clerk in stores and 
those who work in offices, the man in the factory and in the packing- 
house—and how are you going to get them out in time to do any 
good? Have you had any tests during the past year? 

General Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What were they and what actually was the result? 

General Witson. Mr. Scrivner, the most recent one that I can 
think of at the present time was the test alert that was run on the 
wing in Georgia, which has 1 squadron at Savannah and 1 squadron 
at Atlanta, Ga. No one knew that the test was going to be run ex- 
cept the wing commander himself; it was called at 4:30 in the after- 
noon. The wing alerted the squadron commander in Savannah and 
the squadron commander in Atlanta. he first aircraft was fully 
armed and in the air within 30 minutes. Over 80 percent of the 
total units, both in Savannah and in Atlanta, were operational, having 
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all of their combat aircraft that were available for operation at the 
time, within 2 hours. They used the Savannah squadron as the 
enemy and the Atlanta squadron as the friendly forces, and through 
the GCI (ground-controlled intercept system), they vectored the 
Atlanta unit against the Savannah unit and the intercept was made 
and it was a successful mission. 

We had authorized that if they had as much as 60 percent of the 
total personnel on duty within the first hour it could be counted as a 
drill. They ran better than that. Ac tually in both units they had 
over 83 percent present within the first hour. That was a test that 
they ran that was successful. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us find out how much of a test it was. 
You have a lot of skeptics in this country; and I ean recall not too 
many years ago when the Air Force itself was very skeptical of the 
value of the Air National Guard and what it could contribute to our 
defense effort. 

In the first place, how far from the downtown business area is the 
Air National Guard located, both in Atlanta and in Savannah? 

General Witson. In Atlanta, it is about 18 miles from the center 
of the town; in Savannah it is about 4—3% to 4 miles. 

at ScrivNER. What day of the week was this? 

General Wrison. It was a weekday; it was on a Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Scrivner. And at 4:30, that would be just about the time 
when the members were running into a lot of traffic? 

General Witson. Yes. We expect, Mr. Scrivner, what we do 
countrywide, we try to get our combat crew personnel—which is the 
most important people to get in the air—we are trying to get them 
there within 2 hours, to be operational within 2 hours; that is, the 
guns loaded, the airplanes ready to go into the air within 2 hours; 
and the balance of the support personnel that are not required 
immediately, to get on duty within 4 hours. 


OPERATIONAL STATUS OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. ScrtvNner. You made one other statement when you referred 
to the planes that were operational, which of course indicates that 
there were some that were not? 

General Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the picture on those? 

General Winson. We are running into that now, in the jet aircraft; 
about 72 to 73 percent are in commission. 

Mr. Scr IVNER. Of course you are required to and do maintain 
these planes? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, these planes were loaned to you 
by the Air Force; were they not? 

General Wiison. They are on loan, ves. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are Air Force planes but they are turned over 
to you to use and maintain? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that is another advantage which is not often 
mentioned and maybe sometimes not fully evaluated—the fact that 
inasmuch as you do keep operational, should any situation arise in the 
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Air Force—and I am talking about the Regular Air Force now—th; 
should require those planes and there would be no need for them jy 
the Air National Guard, they would be immediately available fy 
operation? 

General Witson. That is right; and as an illustration of wha 
happened in 1951, 275 were called to Long Beach, Calif., to be place 
on carriers within 24 hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as some people know, this committe 
has felt that the Air National Guard is doing a good job, and a worth. 
while job, and Congress as a whole has expressed its view by suppor. 
ing every request that we have recommended, and without exception, 
as far as I can recall, this committee has made available all the fung 
that were requested for the operation of the Air National Guard. 


RELATIONSHIP OF AIR ROTC PROGRAM TO AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Another point that you have discussed, but it has been referred t 
in 2 or 3 places and not at any one place in our hearings, and that has 
to do with the Air Force ROTC program. That is not fully under. 
stood by many people, as to its relation to the Air National Guard 
General, I wish you would set out in the record at this point, clear, 
concise, and in full detail, what the Air Force ROTC program’ 
connection with the Air National Guard is. 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we can have it at one place in the record. 

General Wiuson. Yes; we will be glad to get that together ani 
have it in the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Arr NaTIonaAL Guarp—AFROTC Procram 


College graduating classes in 1955 produced about 4,800 Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps candidates for second lieutenant commissions in exces 
of the number of vacancies in the Air Force under officer ceilings which had been 
reduced since the time when these classes had entered the ROTC program 
Since no troop spaces were available to call these men to extended active duty « 
officers, and since they were required by the Selective Service Act to enter service 
it appeared necessary to award them Certificates of Completion of the ROT( 
course in licu of commissions. 

A review of Air National Guard manning requirements for the period 1955-if 
disclosed a need for about 4,600 nonflying officers. Therefore, the Air Fore 
Reserve Officers Training Corps class graduating during the period May 1, 195 
to April 30, 1955 were offered an opportunity of being commissioned as secon( 
lieutenants in the Air National Guard and approximately 3,500 accepted this 
alternative. In accepting, these officers agreed to be called to active duty prio 
to June 15, 1955 for training for a period not exceeding 3 years and to serves 
further 3 years, or a total of 6 years, in an Active Reserve capacity. 

As these officers are called to duty they are assigned immediately to Regulst 
Air Force establishments and will attend active-duty schools or go to workint 
assignments in the same manner as those officers on extended active duty. 

It is anticipated that when these officers complete their active duty they will be 
assigned in Air National Guard units for Active Reserve duty in all cases wher 
that is geographically possible. Those officers whose employment or residence § 
remote from National Guard units will be available for assignment to any ote 
reserve unit which is convenient to their residence. In any event, they are oblt 
gated to complete the 6 years’ of combined active and inactive duty service. 

This program has prevented a serious hardship to this group of Air Foret 
Reserve Officers Training Corps graduates; it will provide additional well-traine 
Reserve officer strength; it will utilize the training time in productive effort 
and finally it will provide a needed source of young officers of very high type {0 
the Air National Guard, and will assist in maintaining a lower average age of Al 
National Guard officers. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PLANES IN OPERATIONAL STATUS 


Mr. Scrivner. You have mentioned 73 percent of the planes in 
wha operation. Are you talking as to the country as a whole or are you 
laced referring to just these two units? 

: General Witson. That is the average of the country over. 
uttel §=\Mr. Scrtvner. Of course the optimum would be 100 percent? 
orth = General Witson. Yes. 
Pore =r. ScrtvneR. You would like to have that but, as in practically 
everything else mechanical, there are times when situations arise when 
‘und they will not work, and they have to be taken off the line. 
' General Witson. That is right. 
Mr. Scrivner. For repairs. 


RD General Winson. Yes. 

ed to : 

tha PLACING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS ON DUTY UNDER SECTIONS 
ade 5 AND 81, NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT, AND SECTION 252, ARMED FORCES 
“a RESERVE ACT 


Mr. Scrivner. Another situation that this committee has discussed 
many times, especially those of us who have had National Guard ex- 
perience, relates to certain positions where we feel that qualified Air 
National Guard officers should very well perform a very important 
duty. 

As a matter of fact, Congress expressed that view when it adopted 
certain legislation and I am referring now particularly to the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, and there are 2 or 3 sections that I have in mind 
particularly. 

General Witson. Section 252 is one. 
eserve Mr. Scrivner. Section 252 of that act which provides in substance 
hea (hat there are certain positions at the Pentagon and some commands 
cram eO! the Air Force which are to be filled by qualified officers of the Air 
ity ae National Guard. 
rvice General Wintson. Yes. 

ROT Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes this committee has felt that those par- 
ticular sections have not had the result that we thought they should 
Fore have. What is the situation now? 

if General Witson. Right now, we have three sections covering people 
eco’ that are allocated to the Air National Guard. Under sections 5 and 
1 this , A IRS s ; : i Pe ae a ‘ore 
pram S! of the National Defense Act, and section 252 of the Armed Forces 
rve iM Reserve Act. 

_We are authorized under section 81 for air officers on duty, in the 
National Guard Bureau, a total of 40 percent, by law, who can be 
Air National Guard officers. 
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vill be Mr. Scrtvner. How many do you have? 
where General Witson. At the present time we are authorized 22 spaces 
pe and I have on duty only 8. 


obi =r. Scrtvner. Why? 

. General Witson. Well, the main reason is that when the Air Force 
Force has funds tied to a ceiling on personnel, it is awfully hard to find spaces 
fort bring officers from inactive duty status to active duty, to place in 
ne fo these positions. And after all, what we are interested in in this 
of Air Section 81 is somebody who has been trained, who knows what is 


happening in the National Guard so we can bring them in to perform 
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that specifie purpose. I only have 8 and I am losing 3 more sooy 
before October; I will end up with 5; and unless I can get the money 
and spaces in my appropriation, | have no control over it, and so fa; 
L have been unable to get people called to active duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go into that for just a minute. 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You state that 40 percent was required. 

General Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That meant 22 spaces. 

General Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you now have only 8.of the 22, and you ar 
going to lose 3, which will bring it down to 5? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have a copy of that law in front of me and 
I do not recall now whether it is permissive or mandatory. 

General WILSON. It is permissive. Now, under the National De. 
fense Act, Section 81, and I would like to quote from that section if 
I may. it says: 

Pay and allowance for the Chief of the National Guard Burean and for other 
officers ordered to active duty from the National Guard of the United States, or 
the Air National Guard of the United States, shall be paid out of funds appropri- 
ated for the pay of the National Guard or the Air National Guard. 

That has not been true for the past 2 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any action that this committee could take 
to remedy that situation? 

General Wiison. Yes, and I think the committee did take action in 
the 1952 appropriation, in which they allowed in the language, fo 
the funds and for the authority for me to call other people to active 
duty. 

Now, the Air Force and the Air National Guard, included this re- 
quest, in the original budget estimate that we submitted to the Depart 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. My own personal view is, based largely upon my 
own experience, that there was good reason for this legislation and 
there is a good reason for filling the jobs by Air National Guard officers 
just as the Congress anticipated would be done. With all due respect 
to the officers in the regular Air Force, and that is their career. 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is their vocation; in the Air National Guari 
and in the National Guard as a whole it is not a vocation; it is al 
avocation; and there are problems that arise in the Air National 
Guard and in the National Guard and in the Reserve activities that 
are in no way comparable to those that you find in the regular service. 
It requires, and Congress stated the same thing, that there should he 
in this Air National Guard Bureau those men who had had firs! 
hand experience in the Air National Guard, because they understand 
and recognize these problems, and know better how to deal with them. 

General Witson. Exactly. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are different from the problems faced by the 
Regular Air Force. 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air National Guard is a local institution, with 
local problems and local personnel. The value of the Air National 
Guard has been proven time after time and the policy expressed by 
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the Congress, | feel, should be carried out even though the language 
may be permissive, it should be carried out as though it were manda- 
tory. 

Do you have any comment to make on this, General Bogart? 

General Bocart. The Department of Defense’s viewpoint on this 
was, When the Air National Guard officers are called to active duty 
for Federal active duty, for an extended period, that they should be 
charged against the regular military personnel appropriation, and, 
therefore, we are to consider them within our overall personne! ceiling, 
and that is the reason that was given for deleting this number from 
the Air National Guard appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there a provision in vour request to take care of 
these additional people? 

General Bocarr. Within our overall ceiling, yes; that is, our 
personnel ceiling. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about the money ceiling? There is not any- 
thing in the appropriation to prevent it, so far as the money is 
concerned? 

General Bocarr. Not the language of the regular appropriation, 
at least. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, coming to the $64 question, why are not 
these assignments made? 

General Bocarr. That, sir, of course, I cannot answer. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Who can answer? That is the whole problem. 

General Witson. This thing has been through the Guard Bureau 
under seetions 5, 81, and 252. Up to right now, we are authorized 
53 spaces, and I have a total of 20—and I am short 33. ‘This has been 
true ever since I have been in Washington, since 1950, and the only 
time we have ever gotten people on active duty is when you gentlemen 
included the language in the 1952 act, under the authority of that act, 
under which I could call them to duty as over and above the ceiling. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps that is going to be what is necessary this 
time, but I do not see why it should be, since Congress has expressed 
its view and when experience has shown that. these men are qualified 
and can do the job, when time has proven with their background of 
experience, that the Air National Guard can do it with better under- 
standing than the regular officers. 

Again, I cannot speak for the entire committee, but I feel that the 
Air Force is derelict when it does not do it. 

I personally feel that steps should be taken, and without any delay, 
that would make it possible to have this number of spaces filled, so 
that the Air National Guard can carry on its work with the type of 
men that they have available, and there should not be any attempt on 
the part of the Air Force for all of the sidestepping and evading of its 
responsibility in this particular situation. 

| would like to know who is the one person in a position of authority 
who can give the answer, give the decision and give the assurance 
that we want. Who would you say that would be, General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. The question of evaluating the overall require- 
ments for personnel spaces is for headquarters and it does come within 
the military personnel requireme nts. Actually, I think, General 
Stone would be able to answer the question, from the policy point 
of view. 
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As General Wilson pointed out, the Air Force submitted this as a 
separate requirement; it included all of our personnel on extended 
active duty, within the Department. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you take any steps to include all of those on 
extended active duty so there would be sufficient spaces where the 
Air National Guard could have them? 

General Bocart. That is correct. 

a Scrivner. All right, if that is done, then why are they not 
there! 

General Bogart. All of these men came under the Regular Air 
Force ceiling; we could not extend the ceiling. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. I think then the Air Force should have 
come up and said “under this situation, we cannot do it, and therefore 
we need to have further authority,” and suggested language to take care 
of the situation, because these spaces have to be filled if the Air Na- 
tional Guard is to perform its job and if they are to be filled, as they 
should be filled up to this number, as the Congress has seen the prob- 
lem, by Air National Guard and not by Regular officers. 

General Bocarr. There was a shortage against ceiling in this area, 
as well as others. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not a difficulty that is insurmountable. 

General Bogart. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, what is the solution; how can you sur- 
mount it? What is your suggestion? 

General Witson. My suggestion would be to let me have the money 
and spaces in my budget. I know I can call the people to duty when 
I can find them, and not have to wait for them. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would you suggest? 

General Wiison. I can submit language on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then I suggest that you submit the language to 
the committee that is necessary to carry out the purpose of the act. 

General Witson. Yes. 

(The following was submitted :) 


REQUIREMENT FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS ON AcTIVE Duty 


To assure that the purpose of the sections 5 and 81 of the National Defense Act 
and section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act can be carried out, it will be 
necessary to make a change in the appropriation language and to add to projects 
521 and 527 of the Air National Guard appropriation funds necessary to pay the 
53 officers who are urgently required, and for their travel. 

It is recommended that there be added to the Air National Guard appropriation 
language after the words ‘‘or equivalent duty,” and before the words “‘as author- 
ized by law;” the following phrase: “including officers on duty under sections 5 
and 81, National Defense Act, as amended, and section 252 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 (50 U.S. C. 1003),’’. 

Pay and allowances for the 53 officers required during fiscal year 1956 will 
amount to $486,000 and permanent change of station travel will amount to 
$47,000. Details of the computations of pay and allowances and travel are as 
follows: 
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SEC. 5, NDA 





Average Av wanes 
End strength aes 


8 ANG officers to serve in Headquarters USAF and OSD: | 
6 colonels 5.75 | $11, 870.56 | 
Qe SORE es Ee er eres ee st 75 | 10, 250. 56 | 


TUR hd chddeldiss sees db aSancdtge nes 


SEC. 252 


r 
23 ANG officers to serve at other Headquarters of the Air | 
Force: | 
1 brigadier general ottity bs -00 | $14, 000. 00 | 
8 colonels a ha 3 | 11, 870. 56 
7 lieutenant colonels i ceeebewel 5. 25 | 10, 250. 56 
7 majors Scam 3. 75 | 9, 069. 56 


TOR. assitins 


81, NDA 


22 ANG officers on duty in the Air Force Division, Nations al | 
Guard Bureau: 
| NI a hi hi dn Bab i cccdedn ddak sb deb tnedebelns al 0 | . $14, 000 
SC i i Bh ln a ok ke eaas annlecukiaiedeneebcaes. 5 | , 866. 27, 167 
10 lieutenant colonels | «75 | . 79, 442 


8 majors . | - . 5A, 417 


PO ak en eedenses anid dead cacbionenden : ‘ sas bk shh ain teh acai dicate 175, 026 


Conn oe i NS oe! AL. ae at ee ee 486, 568 
Re al ial ticks Sid eiceistiddananneldedanits j_ 486, 000 








Travel from home to duty station of 37 officers not now on duty and from duty 
station to home for 4 officers whose tours will expire: 


To duty station or return home, 1,600 miles at $0.06 (1,600 x .06 41)__-_. $3, 936 
Dependents travel—90 percent with dependents, each-officer-Will have 

wife and 1.5 children (1600.15 < 37) cauihases.. eee 
Shipment of household goods—average cost $885 (37 % $885 ). ‘ . 32, 745 
Storage—60 percent will store household goods for 1 month at $58 

(22 $58) owes See ae ay 1, 276 


Total Monae = Fees _. 46, 837 
Rounded to a 47, 000 


AVAILABILITY OF OFFICERS FOR DUTY 


Mr. Scrivner. You will have no difficulty in obtaining qualified 
personnel? 

General Wintson. If I can promise them, Mr. Scrivner, that when 
they come to duty, that they can be put on duty, I do not have any 
problem. The main problem is when you find an officer who is willing 
to accept—and I cannot tell him whether it will be 6 months or more 
before he will be called to active duty. But he cannot wait between 
jobs and accept one of these positions because they are the high type 
of individuals that we want in the positions, the good qualified officers, 
and now I cannot give him anything definite. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, of course, he cannot do that. 

General Wiison. If I can tell him that on the Ist of August, or on 
the Ist of July, that he can come to duty, and the orders will be issued, 
I do not have any trouble in getting the qualified men 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is understood, because after all, he has got to 
make a livelihood. 

General Wixtson. Yes. 

Mr. Sertvner. In his civilian occupation. 

General Winson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if he is going to leave that, he has got to see 
something else in its place. 

G eneral Witson. Under the law, I think it was the intent of the 
Congress that it not be included in the military personnel ceiling 
because the last sentence of section 25 says: 

While in service, such officer shall be considered as additional members of the 
staff in which serving. 

Those words would mean to me that they should be considered over 
and above the ceiling of officers from the regular MP ceiling. 

Mr. Scrivner. | would have to go back some years when the law 
was enacted—— 

General Witson. We have done some research on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would not care to give an off-the-cuff opinion on 
it, but my recollection is that in order to get the qualified men in these 
positions where Congress said they should be, and in the numbers that 
Congress indicated they wanted—and when that is done, quibbling 
over the language is unnecessary. 


MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


On page 3 of your general statement, General Wilson, you recount 
the progress and growth of the rebuilt Air National Guard, starting 
out with the personnel strength of 36,000 in 1953 and your latest 
figure of 50,000 in 1954—that should be 1955? 

General Wiison. No, that is the end position for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you state that you anticipate that you will 
go on to 71,000. 

General Witson. My ultimate strength in 1959, with the present 
organizations authorized, 87,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has the Air National Guard, since 1953, had any 
difficulty in reaching its authorized strength? 

General Witson. No; we never have. As of right now, as of the 
end of January, the figures which I have before me now indicate that 
we are supposed to have 55,880 aggregate. And we have 57,617 
which is over our anticipated strength by 1,737. We are sure we 
will have no problem at all in exceeding the 64,000 for this year, and 
reaching the 71,000 in 1956 as we have never failed to meet our 
program. 


COMBAT ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Scrivner. Those of us who have followed this program fairly 
closely know the contribution which the Air National Guard made in 
World War IT and we are quite familiar with the contribution it made 
during the Korean war, and the fact is that several of the aces who 
came out of both of these wars were National Guard officers 

Without going further at this time, General Wilson, I wish you 
would give us a little story indicating some of the contr ibutions made 
during ‘Wor'd War II and the Korean w ar, perbaps, if you think it is 
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proper, pointing out some of the Air National Guardsmen who did 
perform rather outstanding exploits, so that those who have occasion 
to read the record will know the type of men that we are talking about; 
who have given their time and their talent and their efforts to build up 
the Air National Guard, which is contributing so much to the national 
defense effort. 

General Witson. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD IN WAR 


The Air National Guard had its beginning in 1916 as an air arm of the National 
Guard, with the formation of the First Aero Co. of the New York National Guard. 
The original unit was organized and commanded by Maj. Raynal C. Bolling for 
whom Bolling Air Force Base is named. This first unit served in World War I, 
commendably. 

During the period between World War I and World War II. authorization was 
granted in 1920 to form 19 observation squadrons within the National Guard. 
Prior to World War II this number was increased to 29 squadrons. During 1940 
and 1941 these 29 squadrons were ordered into active service to fulfill their 
Federal mission as part of the Army Air Force in World War IT. 

After World War II the Air National Guard was established as a separate 
organization. The first unit to be designated under the new title “Air National 
Guard” was a squadron located at Buckley Field, Colo., which was activated in 
June 1946. Beginning with this single unit of 48 officers and men the Air National 
Guard grew to 601 federally recognized units in 4 short years. By 1950, the Air 
National Guard had been molded into 27 wings with 84 tactical squadrons and 
necessary support and service units. Its personnel strength had grown to ap- 
proximately 46.000 officers and men. 

Above and beyond its mission within the respective States and territories, the 
Air Guard was given the paramount mission of providing a Ready Reserve 
component of the United States Air Force. This force must be capable-of rapid 
expansion to war strength, able to furnish units fit for immediate service anywhere 
in the world and ready to integrate with the regular Air Force, thus, providing 
an M-day force capable of properly conducting air defense, air offense. and joint 
operation with surface forces. It successfully accomplished its assigned mission 
during the Korean emergency. 

With the advent of the Korean emergency, approximately 80 pereent of the 
\ir Guard—or 22 of its 27 wings—were ordered into active military service, 
Included were 486 combat and support units and 45,500 trained officers and 
airmen. It is notable that more than 12,000 officers and men joined Air Guard 
units which had already been alerted for active duty. Two wings, the 136th (a 
Texas wing made up of units from Texas and Arkansas) and the 116th (a Georgia 
wing made up of units from Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina), went to 
Korea as complete units. 

Thousands of other Air Guard officers and airmen served in Korea as individual 
repla ements. Four Air Guard pilots became jet aces. They were: Maj. 
Jame: P, Hager trom of Texas, Capt. Robert J. Love of California, Capt. Clifford 
D. Joli-y of Utah, and Capt. Robinson C. Risner of Oklahoma. These 4 officers 
accounted for 26 enemy MIG aircraft known destroyed in the air and a number 
of “very sure’ probables. 

Besides Korea, Air National Guard personnel served our Nation well in Alaska, 
England, France, Germany, Greenland, Iceland, Japan, Newfoundland, and the 
continental United States. 

I would like to summarize briefly a part of the contribution which was made 
during the Korean emergency. Air National guardsmen have participated in 
every type of mission—our roles have been those of the fighter bomber and the 
fighter intereeptor—we have flown the latest jets as well as the older conventional 
aircraft—operated the light bomber and the B—29—-carried out escort work and 
ground-support operations—transitioned French pilots in the B-26 for duty in 
Korea—reconstructed airfield and airstrips in Korea—provided a security for the 
Eniwetok projeect—rendered air assistance in State disasters—flew more than 
39,000 combat sorties in Korea, destroying 39 enemy aircraft and damaging 
another 149—disrupted enemy communications and destroyed many other 
ground targets. In Korea we dropped more than 44,000 bombs—‘red more than 
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31,000 rockets—fired over 16 million rounds of 50 caliber ammunition and droppe 
hundreds of tons of napalm on enemy positions in North Korea. 

Air National Guard units, officers, and airmen earned over 1,300 citations 
medals, and honors such as the Distinguished Fying Cross, Presidential Citation, 
the Air Medal, and the Purple Heart. 

Of the Air guardsmen who served at great personal sacrifice in the welfar 
of their country, 101 have been reported killed or missing in action and 52 othe 
deaths in line of duty, and 3 known prisoners of war. 

Following their return from active military service during the Korean eme. 
gency more than 70 percent of the officers and men of the Air National Guar 
reaffiliated with their parent Air Guard unit. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Davis. General, as briefly as you can, will you give us 
statement as to the difference in the mission and the program of the 
Air National Guard as contrasted with the Air Force Reserve? 

General Witson. The Air National Guard program is one that has 
been stable, as I indicated, since 1951. 

The current Air Force Reserve program, and the current Guard 
program was established by the Smith Committee report in 1952 or 
1953—I have forgotten just the date. The programs are similar 
as far as the table of organization wing units are concerned. ‘The 
Air Force Reserve does have other programs which pertain to indi- 
vidual training, which is differentiated from the guard program, in 
which all of the program is unit training. 

All of our training programs have 48 drills plus 15 days field training, 
and other special exercises. 

In the Reserves, they have 48 drill units, 24 drill units, 12 drill 
units, and other drills without pay. 

The unit-training programs of the two are similar, but the Reserve 
also has the responsibility for the individual training, which is quite 
ene ose quite different. We have no comparable program in the 
guard. 

Mr. Davis. Let us take an individual now, who might be interested 
in keeping up his skills and his training, what is the difference between 
the status of, say, an officer who is in an Air National Guard unit, 
and one who might be in an Organized or Reserve unit? 

General Wiison. As far as the training goes, there is practically 
no difference. In the guard units, you also have a mission with the 
States which they do not have in the Reserve. You have a dual 
mission in the guard; you have a single mission in the Reserves. The 
training of the Reserve units are under the Continental Air Command, 
the same as the guard. 

The individual in the guard, as well as in the Reserve, in organized 
unit, has to be in table of organization position, and, actually, Mr. 
Davis, there is very little difference between the two in the same type 
organization. 

The only difference right now between the two units is that the 
guard unit uses civilian employees who must be members of the uni! 
as well as working as civilians. 

In the Reserve, up until recently they had active duty personnel 
who were maintaining the aircraft and doing the same type of job 
in the program, and it is proposed now that the Air Force Reserve 
follow the guard program entirely in having civilian employees who 
are also members of the Reserve units in maintaining the facilities, 
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and also in a similar manner that we have been doing. In other 
words, in the near future, if their program is approved, the two will 
be almost identical, except one will have a State mission and the 
other will not. 

Mr. Davis. So far as the individual is concerned? 

General Winson. So far as the individual officer is concerned, I am 
an officer, I can get in the Reserve unit or I can get in the guard unit, 
and I still have the same basic commission. If I go in the guard, I 
vet the same commission as any other Reserve officer but | get an 
Air National Guard of the United States appointment, in addition to 
my basic Reserve appointment. ‘The Reserve officer is a Reserve of 
the Air Force, and he does the same job comparable with what I do 
in the guard, except I have the dual responsibility; he has the single. 

Mr. Davis. Are you completely competitive then, as far as the 
source of your manpower is concerned? 

General Wiison. Yes; we are talking about the same people, with 
the exception of the airmen. In officers, we are talking about the 
same people. Any time I go to a new location to put a guard unit in 
there, I am talking about the same people who would be going into 
a Reserve unit. 

As far as the airmen are concerned, we have the authority in the 
guard, through the Selective Service Act, the National Selective 
Service Act, to allow the Air National Guard to enlist 17- to 18%-year- 
old airmen who are, as long as they participate in the guard, up to the 
age of 35—and that was changed, I understand, by the House to 26 
recently in an amendment to the Selective Service Act—as long as 
they participate, they are exempt from the draft. 

That is about the only difference between the two, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I suppose then it is fair to ask the next question; that is, 
why do we have both the Air National Guard and the organized 
Reserve? 

General Witson. I know why we have the Air National Guard. 
For 30 years, we have proved that we can give the Air Force what 
they require; we have been able to maintain our strength; we have 
been able to meet the goals which have been established, and we are 
proving our worth right now. 

Congress has been very nice to us and has set the requirement and 
has, in both the law of the land and the appropriation indicated that 
there will be an Air National Guard. As to why we have both, I 
have already explained that the Reserve does not have a militia mis- 
sion. I would like to put another point on the record, if I may: 
We have 38 States that are willing and capable to organize and support 
66 additional squadrons, which I cannot give them because there is 
no requirement for the additional units. 

Mr. Davis. As I understand it, the current Air Force program calls 
for 27 wings in the 1 and 24 for the other. Is there any difference 
between the two in case of mobilization? 

General Witson. No—well, yes there is a little difference. Under 
the old Dick Act of 1903, the President was given the authority to call 
the guard in case of mobilization or in case of enemy attack, on his own 
authority. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act, when it was passed, also extended 
the authority of the President to call the Reserves but they put a pro- 
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viso in it that the President can only call them in, in such numbers as 
delegated and as approved by the Congress. 

So right now, in case of an emergency, the only people that can be 
involuntarily placed on active duty, without Congress first deter. 
mining the number, is the Air National Guard and the National Guard. 
And that is under the authority that was so written in the Dick Act of 
1903, and which is included in the National Defense Act as amended. 
So they are the only people who can be utilized at the present time, 
and there is that slight difference between the two, as it exists now, 

Mr. Davis. Off the record for a moment. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 


RELATIONSHIP OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD TO CONTINENTAL AIR 
COMMAND 


Mr. Davis. Who jointly—both as far as the development of the 
program is concerned—is head of the Continental Air Command? 

General Witson. The Continental Air Command has been dele- 
gated the authority, by the Secretary of the Air Force, to supervise 
the training and perform the inspection of the Air National Guard. 
The guard, under the law as established in the National Defense 
Act and the Armed Forces Reserve Act, are administered by the 
States. We also have the National Guard Bureau which is the 
administrative agency between the States and the Department of the 
Air Force. The Continental Air Command does both the administra- 
tion and the training for the Air Reserve. 

Mr. Davis. Just to clarify that a little further: Who is your 
immediate superior, the Chief of the Continental Air Command? 

General WiLtson. No; my immediate superior is, through the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, the Chief of Staff, Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. What responsibility do you have to the head of the 
Continental Air Command? 

General Witson. The only responsibility I have is the coordination 
with them; in other words, we establish certain programs which we 
bring to the Continental Air Command and they are charged with 
the responsibility of supervising training; and, organizationally, they 
are a collateral headquarters. 

Mr. Davis. Is the head of the Continental Air Command respon- 
sible for your degree of readiness? 

General Witson. Yes, operationally, he is responsible to see that 
the units are trained to meet the mobilization requirements, the 
D-day requirements. And he has an air adviser, one of his men on 
duty, at each one of the units to keep him advised and to assist the 
guard unit in preparing themselves for their D-day mission. We 
have the training channel and the administrative channel; he is in 
the training channel. We administer it from the State to the National 
Guard Bureau to the Chief of the Staff of the Air Force. That is 
established under section 81 of the National Defense Act and the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Mr. Davis. The National Guard Bureau is composed of two 
divisions, one of the Army and one of the Air Force? 

General Witson. There is a Chief of the National Guard Bureau, 
a Chief of the Army Division and a Chief of the Air Division. The 
Chief of the Army Division performs the same functions for the 
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Department of the Army as I do for the Air Force Division. We 
both function through the Guard Bureau for the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force or of the Army. 

Mr. Davis. The Army then has a National Guard but no organized 
Reserve; is that correct? 

General Wiuson. No; they have an organized Army Reserve as 
well as an Army National Guard. It is identical for both the Army 
and the Air Force. 

General Bogart. Mr. Davis, I think it is essential to point out 
here that both the Reserve forces, Reserve Force unit and the Guard 
unit, when they are called to active duty, in the Federal service, are 
essentially a part of the Air Force at that particular time. 

Now, in peacetime, the Guard units, when they are not in Federal 
service, are essentially State forces, whereas the Reserves are not, and 
I think that is the essential difference. The guard is subject to call 
for duty by the governor of the States to which they pertain, and 
also subject to call to Federal service. 

The Reserve units are actually subject only to call to Federal 
service. 

Mr. Davis. Then the Continental Air Command is placed in a 
rather odd position with respect to the Air National Guard, is it not? 

General Writson. No; no, they are not. They have one respon- 
sibility; they have the responsibility of supervision of training and 
inspection, and that is so established in the National Defense Act. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Army supervises the training of the National 
Guard? 

General Wrison. The Army does the same thing. 


AIR ROTC GRADUATES ON ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Davis. There was some discussion about these ROTC people 
who were given the option of going on active duty for 3 years with the 
Air National Guard? 

General Witson. Correct. 

Mr. Davis. And as I understand, under existing law, if they did 
take that alternative, they were still liable under the selective service 
responsibility, unless they continued their assignment with the Air 
National Guard, over a period of years. 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. After that 2-year period. 

General Wiison. That is correct. They are called to active duty 
under section 99 of the National Defense Act, which is active duty 
for training with the Regular establishment as differentiated from 
extended active duty. 

We have proposed, the Air Force is supporting an amendment to 
section 99, which will be introduced in Congress, and if passed, which 
will clear up the situation where they will be given the same credit 
under the Selective Service Act as people on extended active duty. 
In other words, I have other people too, who are affected by that, 
other than Air Force ROTC officers, such as officers taking pilot 
training in grade, who had no prior miiltary service, who have already 
gone to active duty schools and come back to the unit, and are subject 
to the draft. In other words, you take the man who went on active 
duty as a cadet to a flying school, and the boy who went on active 
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duty as an officer, and from the same State, going to the same school, 
and they come home; and the boy who went in as a cadet, has com- 
pleted his military obligations under the Selective Service Act, and 
the officer would not be given ‘1 day’s credit; and we are proposing 
legislation which will take care of that situation. ' 

Mr. Davis. Is the proposed legislation going to take care of the 
man who was given a certain length of time under which he could 
take up that option, and if he fails to do that now, will this legislation 
still permit him to have his 3 years with the Air National Guard and 
fulfill his selective service obligation? 

General Witson. Yes, the amendment would take care of him as 
long as he went on active duty with the Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. As I recall, he was given 13 months, up to 13 months 
following graduation, from ROTC 

General Witson. One year. 

Mr. Davis. One year. 

General Witson. Up to June 30, of this year; it was from June of 
last year to the end of June of this year. 

Mr. Davis. There were, I imagine, a substantial number who did 
not exercise that option of taking the Service, but for one reason or 
another, they have continued to be deferred? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. This would take care of cases of that kind? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. It has left the door open for him; he still has not been 
taken in by Selective Service, and has not gone into the Air National 
Guard at the present time. 

General Witson. That is correct. In other words, we expect—and 
right now we already have 3,199 appointed in this category—and we 
expect there will be a total of 3,400; we are off some 201, that we expect 
to come into the program, to make up this program, but we will have 
that before the end of June, and they have all been informed of that. 

Mr. Davis. They would have to make up their minds before the 
end of June of this year, whether or vot this proposed legislation 
becomes the law? 

General Witson. Yes; regardless of whether this legislation be- 
comes the law. If they do not make up their minds by the end of 
June, I cannot do anything for them. That was the agreement that 
I have had with the Air Force when we took them. 

We have on duty, as of the end of January, 2,137 of the 3,199. 
They are already on active duty with the Air Force. 





AIR DEFENSE ALERT 


Mr. Davis. You mentioned in your statement that there were 34 
Air National Guard pilots in a condition of readiness right at this 
moment? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How is that accomplished? Are these fellows rotated? 
In other words, whatever their employment might be, it has to be 
geared to their responsibility; is that right? 

General Witson. It has to be geared to their responsibility; yes, si’. 
Mr. Davis, let us take an example of the unit in Milwaukee. It 1s 
one of the 17 units that was selected by the Air Defense Command 
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for one of these units. We authorize it 5 pilots per day to be on 
alert. That is what it takes to run 14 hours a day, and keep a backup 
airplane. Those pilots can be on duty 1 day up to 59 days. They 
are called to active duty by the unit advisor, as a Federal agent, and 
he orders them to active duty from 1 to 59 days. What that does 
is to rotate the training of all these people. It is strictly a voluntary 
basis worked through all the pilots in the units. Say, for instance, 
a man is working for a company and he has Mondays off. Every 
Monday, if he wants to participate and get credit for doing it, he 
can come out there 1 day on Monday. A lot of times you find people 
who perform this duty between jobs, where they have, for instance, 
2 weeks off. They can volunteer to do their 2 weeks in between jobs. 

Most of the tours are running from 6 to 8 days. In some instances 
they are utilizing these spaces for their people who are just returning 
from their pilot training. Maybe, the boy has not found a job, and 
he still will stay 30 days on that, but it is rotated among all the pilots 
in order to give all of the people in the unit an opportunity to get some 
training in air defense operations. 

There, again, it is good for the individual also. When we first 
started this program, it was quite doubtful whether the people could 
get off, but by going to industry, the man says, ‘If you will let me off 
on Thursday, I will work Saturday, or I will work on Sunday,” and by 
working it between the individuals and their employers, we have more 
people wanting to get on this program than we have requirements. 

In my estimation this is the finest program that the Air National 
Guard has ever had. It has caused more real interest in doing a good 
job than any other program we have ever had, and I hope it can be 
expanded. 

General CALLAHAN. You have a high motivation in this kind of a 
program because a man in this work is really protecting his own home. 

General Witson. That is right; and the industry comes along“with 
us on that also. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD BASES 


Mr. Davis. You have your own individual training establishments 
for the Air National Guard? 

General Witson. No, sir; we use the regular establishment for 
individual training. 

Are you talking about bases? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

General Witson. Yes; we have our own bases. On some of them 
we have joint utilization with other Reserve agencies, and other 
Federal agencies. For example, at Floyd Bennett Field we have the 
Navy Reserve the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. 
At Hensley Field we have the Air Force Reserve, the Navy, and the 
Air National Guard. 

Our bases are located in each State. 


WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. Davis. In projects 211 and 212, covering the weapons and the 
ammunition, those estimates as given in this year’s justification appear 
to be considerably less than what you had anticipated when you were 

ere & year ago. 
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Does that reflect a slippage in training, or what is the explanation 
of that? 

General Witson. This is primarily during fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

General Witson. We were in a conversion state from propeller. 
driven fighter aircraft into jet aircraft, and before you can get up there 
to do much firing, you have to become proficient with the airplane, 
So, we were converting at that time, and most of the time which we 
spent flying was in transition. 


ACQUISITION OF SPECIAL PURPOSE, VEHICLES 


Mr. Davis. Project 222 appears to be special purpose vehicles, and 
appears to be about twice as large as you had anticipated here a 
year ago. 

What is the explanation of that? 

Colonel Morrorp. You will notice an offsetting change, though, in 
fiscal year 1954. That was equipment which was on order and in- 
tended to be charged against the fiscal year 1954 appropriation. It 
was not delivered until after the end of the year by Air Materie! 
Command. 

So, fiscal year 1954 funds could not be used, and it had to be slipped 
over into the following year. There was an offsetting savings, though. 


NUMBER OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. How many separate Air National Guard facilities are 
there? 

General Witson. There is a total of 152 installations, including 86 
flying fields. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


What is the entitlement for uniforms and clothing for these people 
in the Air National Guard? 

General WiLson. We give the, when each individual without prior 
service comes into the guard, a stripped-down clothing allowance 
which we issue to them, which includes enough uniforms to get them 
by for drills and field training, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is unit equipment? 

General Wixson. It is unit equipment; that is right, sir, based 
upon a unit equipment list in the Air National Guard, as differentiated 
from a man going into the active service. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Davis. Each of your Air National Guard units has medical 
personnel attached to it; does it not? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; that is right. They have the authorized 
doctors, medical technicians, and flight surgeons. 

Mr. Davis. I would assume that you would have your own people 
on active duty only a fraction of the time. Take, for instance, one 
of these groups which you mentioned serving 13 hours a day, 7 days 
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a week. There would only be one of your own medical people on 
duty there for a portion of that time? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; we have arranged, and medical care is 
given, to take care of any acc cident, or anything else that is necessary. 

In cases there where they are on 7 days a Ww veek, we have a medical 
air technician who is on duty at all times and arrangements are made 
with the nearest hospital to handle them in case something develops 
other than a scratch or something which could not be handled through 
the dispensary. 

Mr. Davis. That can be either a civilian facility or in some cases 
you would rely upon the Air Force facility? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; or whatever was the nearest Federal 
facility there, and if there was not one available, then it would be 
contracted for with civilians. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, General. 

General Witson. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dranr. That completes the business for today, and the 
committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Turspay, Marcu 29, 1955. 
CoNnTROL OF PUNCHCARD MACHINES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


B. G. ANDERSON, DEPUTY CHIEF, PLANS AND LIAISON GROUP, 
DIRECTORATE OF STATISTICAL SERVICES, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

JOSEPH JARECKI, MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST, PLANS AND LIAISON 
GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF STATISTICAL SERVICES, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General Bogart, will you please outline the situation here? We 
asked for a special presentation in regard to punchcard and business 
machines, and the use of these items by the Air Force. 

What type of presentation do you have to offer? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the request of 
the committee we have prepared a special presentation on the control 
of puncheard machines and related equipment with regard to the 1956 
budget estimates. 

Our principal witness in this area is Mr. B. G. Anderson, who is the 
Deputy Chief of the Plans and Liaison Group, Directorate of Sta- 
tistical Services, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, and 
Mr. Anderson has a prepared special presentation and is prepared to 
answer questions in this area, if the committee so desires. 


PUNCHCARD MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Anderson, suppose we insert your prepared state- 
ment into the record, and then have you highlight it for the benefit of 
” —: 

ANDERSON. Very well, sir. 
( Ts statement referred to follows:) 
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PuNCHCARD MANAGEMENT CoNTROL 


1. The use of punchcard machines to assist in solving the administrative 
problems of industrial and governmental activities increased rapidly following 
the experience of the Armed Forces during World War II. Prior to World War I] 
punchcard machines were used primarily in processing large scale accounting and 
statistical projects and were considered in industry and Government alike as 
economical and efficient only when employed on volume projects. During World 
War II the administrative problems of the military services exploded this theory 
and relatively small machine installations were used to solve localized admin- 
istrative problems because the urgencies of military conditions precluded expend. 
ing the time required to forward raw data to a central processing plant for refine. 
ment, processing and return to the user. 

2. Punched card equipment is also frequently referred to as tabulating equip. 
ment or electric accounting machines. There are two basic types of such ms 
chines— electrical and electromechanical. The major percentage of the punched 
card machines used by the Air Force and, in fact, the Federal Government and 
industry, are of the electrical type. Electrical equipment is available on a rental 
basis only. Electromechanical equipment, which can be purchased or rented, 
according to the Hoover Commission Task Force Report on Paperwork Manage. 
ment, represents only 5 percent of the total in use in all Government. Except for 
a limited number of items, the Air Force rents all of its electrical and electro- 
mecharical equipment. 

3. Punched-card equipment is used for all types of accounting, statistical, 
computational, and recordkeeping work. Basically, there are three main fune- 
tions involved in establishing and maintaining punched-card records. They are: 

(a) The conversion of source data into punched cards. By using ecard punching 
machines, the operator is able totread source documents and by depressing keys 
converts the information into punched holes. This operation is a similar function 
to typing or other key-driven functions. 

(b) Once the card is created, the next step is the use of auxiliary equipment to 
check, interpret, arrange, and reproduce the original punched-card record in the 
sequence desired. 

(c) Finally, these records are used to tabulate, summarize, cr print a desired 
report or other end products. 

4. The determination of whether equipment will be rented or purchased i: 
made individually on each case. Whenever it is more economical to rent, we 
will rent; whenever it is more economical to buy, we will buy. In the majority 
of instances the Air Force rents equipment. By renting the Air Force is able to 
take advantage of the technological improvements made in punch-card equipment 
with no financial loss. Technological advances incorporated in new equipment 
have been such that the newer items of equipment offer potentialities not avail- 
able in prior models and in many instances offer opportunities for overall reduction 
in the cost of the end product due to a machine’s greater capacity than the pre- 
vious model. In most instances the improvements in machines have made the 
replaced machines obsolete before the purchase price can be amortized. Examples 
citing such advantages are indicated in the charts designated case No. 1 and 
Case No. 2 (see Tabs 1 and 2). 

In addition, rental of equipment enables the Air Force to return to the contractor 
after 30 days notice, any item of equipment which has become surplus to current 
Air Force requirements. This too is a major advantage, particularly during 
periods of demobilization (slide 3). 

5. Minor modifications and improvements in the machines used throughout 
World War II were made during the period immediately following the close of th: 
war. It was not until 1950, however, that the punchcard industry made major 
technical improvements over the pre-World War II equipment. Each of the 
technical improvements was designed towards making the punchcard machine 4 
more useful adjunct to the business office. The more the machines accomplished 
the greater the market, and therefore more business for the manufacturer ant 
increased service for the user. During the period 1950 to the present, the Ait 
Force has been no exception to the trend in industry and Government towari 
increased application of punchcard machines. This is illustrated in Tab 3 which 
indicates also that the unit price of equipment is increasing. 

6. The increase illustrated : in Tab 3 gives rise to the following questions: 


(a) Why is such an increase necessary? 
(b) What is achieved by such an increase? 
(c) How is it possible to control the increase? 
These questions will, we hope, he answered by this presentation. 
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7, Prior to discussing the specific points of the Air Force control system, it is 
vertinent to identify the major functional areas in which the punchcard machines 
ure presently contributing toward increased management efficiency. The table 
n Tab 4 which projects Air Force punchcard installations through the end of 
iscal year 1955, shows that the lion’s share of our expenditures for puncheard 
machines is in our logistical functions—42 separate machine installations costing 
n excess of $7 million. In the commands devoted to combat missions there are 
§ machine installations costing $1,284,000 per year, etc. 

8. To manage a network of 200 machine installations with approximately 5,000 
machines requires centralized coordination of and control over the application of 
the machines; the use which is being made of them and the effectiveness and quality 
of the products of the machines. This management responsibility is discharged 
centrally in the Air Force by a small group of personnel functioning in the Equip- 
nent Control Branch of the Office of the Director of Statistical Services, Head- 
uarters, USAF. In discharging the management responsibilities, the following 
policies and standards are a guiding factor: 


POLICIES AND STANDARDS 


(a) The value of the end product must be worth the cost. 

(6) Only minimum capacity equipment to do the job most economically and 

ffectively is permitted. 

(c) Puncheard accounting machines most suited to do the job (considering 
effectiveness, economy, and availability) are selected. 

(d) Only one puncheard machine installation is normally permitted at any 
given location. 

(e) Seventy percent utilization is considered as minimum for multiple items of 
same type equipment. Machines averaging less than standard must be released 
unless there are mitigating circumstances. 

(f) Rented puncheard accounting machines will not be stored at any time for 
any purpose. 

(g) Machines will not be retained as insurance against breakdown or as auxiliary 
equipment. 

(h) Machines will not be retained in anticipation of requirements. 

9. The management system: 

(a) General—Management responsibility for the punchcard control throughout 


the USAF is charged to the Director of Statistical Services, Headquarters, USAF. 
At each major command, the management responsibility is vested in a single staff 
office. In the installation itself, the chief is, naturally, the manager. In general, 
the authority and Ss are similar, varying only in scope and degree of 


application. In Headquarters, USAF, a small staff of five people are required to 
do the entire control job. In the commands it is generally the responsibility of 
one person either as a full or part-time assignment, depending upon the volume 
of work. 

(b) Procedures —A voucher-control system documents all actions pertaining to 
equipment. The various classes and types of vouchers used are as follows: 

(1) Request voucher: Originates at the using installation specifying what 
is wanted, why, when, and what will be gained by the action. 

(2) Installation voucher: Originates at using installation when machine is 
installed and accepted for use. Establishes date rental starts. 

(3) Availability voucher: Originates at using installation when determina- 
tion is made that a machine will not be required after a specified date. 

(4) Discontinuance voucher: Originates at using installation to take 
machine off rental and to advise of disposition actions accomplished. The 
flow of the vouchers is illustrated in slides 8and 9. All vouchers go by mail 
except for the availability voucher, an advance copy of which goes by wire to 
Headquarters, USAF. At Headquarters, USAF, the wire is used to notify 
the contractor of proposed discontinuance of machine in accordance with the 
30-day clause of the General Services Administration schedule. 

Vouchers are forwarded through command channels to Headquarters, USAF, 
with disapproval authority existing at all echelons but final approval possible only 
at the departmental office. 

(c) Control media.—The voucher system is the phase of the management sys- 
tems which deals with inventory control, distribution, and so forth. A second 
and equally important system is that used to record the use made of the machines 
and the adequacy of their performance. This is done by means of a report on 
the utilization of machines, which originates at the installation and flows through 
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succeeding echelons for information, review and action. The content of the 
report and the uses made of it are indicated in tab 5. 

10. The cost of puncheard machine use in the Air Force has increased from $2.9 
million in fiscal year 1950 to an estimated $14 million in fiscal year 1955. This 
expansion might appear superficially to be out of line with the actual expansion 
of the Air Force. It is important to review the reasons for the expansion. These. 
are: 

(a) Increase in the size of the United States Air Force from 48 to 115 wings: g 
natural volume increase which increased the workload of the punchcard machine 
installations (see tab No. 6). 

(6) Application of machines to projects in which manual methods were found 
to be more costly than machines. The economies resulting from some of these 
actions are indicated in tabs 7 and 7A. 

(c) Increase in the cost of machines, that is the production models of 1950 
have been discarded in favor of newer, higher capacity and greater performance 
equipment, which unit for unit costs from one-half to double the cost of the 1950 
model. As previously pointed out, although the cost of the modern machine is 
increasing, the cost of the end product is decreasing due to the increased capacity 
of the modern machine. 

11. While it has been possible to increase the combat structure of the Air Force 
from 48 to 115 wings, the number of personnel required to man and support these 
increases has declined since 1952. Since punchcards are labor-saving devices it is 
obvious that some portion of the capacity to get more Air Force with less personnel 
has been due, if only in some small part, to the use of these machines to save 
personnel in the administrative processes. 

12. Conclusion: The magnitude of Air Force activity in the supply, personnel, 
financial, requirements, and operational areas presents a tremendous data record- 
ing and processing problem to Air Force managers. To manage efficiently sucha 
vast operation requires reports, statistics and analyses of large volumes of varied 
data. Puncheard machines are one of the labor-saving devices the Air Force 
employs to provide its managers with these necessary management tools. It 
would be a tremendous work volume and extremely time-consuming to attempt 
to accomplish the same work by manual means; it is doubtful that it could be 
accomplished at all. 

The Air Force, in order to insure that these labor-saving devices are used 
judiciously, has established the controls referred to in this presentation. The Air 

orce considers that it is furnishing its required information in the most eco- 
nomical manner, and in a manner which insures the taxpayer the maximum return 
from the resources devoted to the puncheard machines. 


TABLE 1.—Case 1: Comparative cost study of small electronic calculators versus con- 
ventional punchcard machines— Materiel depot operations 








Cost 
Annually 
re ee Oe re ee ge es $391, 200 
Discontinuance of 90 conventional machines______________________-_ 353, 328 
Reduction of 67 conventional machine operators____--.-.....------- 212, 256 
ON A ae ae a 2 On ied apnea oom 565, 584 





SI i ee le ie ee a ete ee 174, 384 


0} 


I 
l 
1 
1 
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TaBLE 2.—Case 2: Comparative cost study of improved key punch and verifying 
machines versus previous models 


+ 


Annual oper- | Total annual 
ator salary cost 


Number 


Number | Annual 
| machines 


Machine operators | rental 


KEY PUNCH MACHINES 


$1, 567, 000 | 
1, 308, 000 | 


$157, 000 
196, 000 


Old type 
New type 


Annual savings 
VERIFYING MACHINES 


1, 170, 000 
972, 000 


164, 000 
185, 000 


Old type > 
New Type- ..- 


34, 000 
157, 000 
Annual savings 000 


Total savings----- 000 


As a result of this study, a large conversion program was effected which in our 
logistics area alone produced reductions worth the $396,000 annually. 


TaB 3 


Inventory 


Budget 


Fiscal] year 


——— | Expenditures 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


Number of 
installations* 


Number of 
machines* 


, 814 
3, 234 
. 589 
, 593 
. 488 
, 200 


(total rental) 


$2, 912, 000 
4, 472, 000 
8, 030, 000 
9, 606, 000 
10, 379, 000 
14, 036, 000 


estimates 


$10, 776, 000 
14, 269, 000 


*Inventory as of June 30 of each fiscal year. 


Tas 4.—Categorization of units showing number of installations and 


expenditures 
programed through June 30, 1955 


Type of support 


Logistic system_____- 
Combat operations activities___- 


Technical research and development... 


Training mission _. -. ae 
Overseas theater operations. 


Other commands or similar type activity - 


Number of 
installa- 
tions 


Estimated 
fiscal year 
| 1955 expend- 
itures 


$7, 867, 335 
1, 284, 831 
1, 067, 606 
1, 025, 208 

$27, 191 
1, 963, 829 


14, 036, 000 
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TaB 5.—The control document 


The document Its uses 

Pt. T. Contiiente Of uses i550 1. Payment of rentals or maintenance 

charges, 
Pt. II. Monthly utilization. report by 
job, machine and product__.- 1. Analyze use. 

2. Compare costs of operation. 

3. Develop standards, 

4. Determine adequacy of maintenance, 

5. Discontinuance rentals on marginal 
machines. 

6. Analyze worth of product. 

1. Control equipment. 

2. Allocate, reallocate. 

3. Check deliveries and discontinuances, 


Pt. III. Inventory of machines on hand_ 








TAB 6 
Fiscal r Number of | Number of : j 
year | Wings | active aircraft) personnel Expenditure 
— | |_| —_ | XW oto_— i iiq_— 
SEED... cannne 48 12, 572 565, 000 $2, 912,000 | 1. Increase due to implementation of 
mechanized property accounting. 
Pereisbaaes 87 14, 100 844, 967 4,472,000 | 1. Increase due to expansion of AF 
scares as result of Korean con- 
ct. 
| eae 95 15, 971 1, 280, 000 8, 030,000 | 1. Mechanized property accounting to 
| oversea commands. 
2. Case and item control. 
3. Punched caid check program. 
4. Mechanized procurement reporting. 
FUER wceane 106 | 18, 950 1, 273, 109 9, 606, 000 | 1. Implementation of monetary inven- 
tory accounting (Public Law 216) 
2. Implementation of UVAL-BAL. 
Ep en 115 21, 601 1, 240, 000 10, 379, 000 | 1. Base mechanized program. 
2. Electronic computer program. 
3. Extension monetary inventory in 
Zone of Interior and overseas. 
WR diiccodhsus hattese easebscgadianehddaaeenedscoie 14, 036, 000 





TABLE 7.—Case 4: Comparative cost study of base level supply and maintenance, 
mechanized operations versus manual 





Manual Mechanized 











cost cost Saving 
Maintenance (base in California) ................-..---------- $76, 680 $24, 312 | $52, 368 
ee eS ee ae 66, 960 16, 288 


50, 672 





Tas 7A.—Case 3: Fiscal years 1950 and 1951 comparative cost study and service 
test of mechanized stock inventory control versus manual method 


LOGISTICS AREA 


I Ci nikki Kosa weSesaesenGebecedetensndees 1, 736 
TR OE IEEE citinicicnrinkinerishbeatniaiaimmmnenth $5, 208, 000 
CU I aad okra ac ks ds bE tae eke duana cause 1, 400, 000 

I ccecaninndiinmmiccmdsibanilntiimdin nile wena’ 3, 808, 000 


The number of materiel storage and distribution sites since that service test has 
increased from 14 to 34. In addition, the use of mechanical techniques has been 
extended to many other areas so as to provide Air Materiel Command manage- 
ment with the tools necessary to manage the vast logistical system of the Air 
Force. Some of these management tools were dictated by public law. For ex- 
ample, the implementation of Public Law 216 (monetary inventory accounting) 
was greatly facilitated because of the availability of a punched card record system. 
To have attempted such an operation by manual methods would have been 4 
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tremendous task if indeed the project could have been done in the first instance. 
Without any firm basis to develop it, the cost of these functions today can only be 
estimated. It is a safe assumption that the cost of the manual effort today would 
be high enough to permit a “net saving”’ figure in excess of $5 million. 


Mr. Manon. You may now proceed with your statement. 


APPLICATION OF PUNCHCARD MACHINES 


Mr. ANDERSON. Gentlemen, if it is agreeable with the committee, 
I would like to discuss a little bit about the general application of 
puncheard machines, and the technological advances which have been 
made in order to provide better end products with less cost; rentals; 
discontinuance advantages, and equipment changes; today’s better 
equipment has resulted in more users of the equipment; and the major 
mission areas of application by the Air Force of punchcard equipment. 
I would also like to discuss the policies and standards which the Air 
Force uses in control or management of the punchcard equipment, 
and a little bit about the management structure, which we have set 
up to manage the Air Force equipment. 

The use of punchcard machines to assist in solving the administra- 
tive problems of industrial and governmental activities increased 
rapidly following the experience of the Armed Forces during World 
War II. Prior to that time, it had been felt that punchcard applica- 
tion was primarily limited to mass data handling, such as the Census 
Bureau work, and so forth. 

However, during the war, the urgency of getting information for 
operational decisions as well as normal management decisions, necessi- 
tated the establishment of a unit in order to perform administrative 
processing. That led into different organizational use of punchcard 
equipment, 

Puncheard equipment is referred to as tabulating equipment, or 
electrical accounting equipment as well. There are basically two 
types in being, the electrical and the electromechanical one. 

The major percentage of punchcard equipment in use is in the field 
of the electrical equipment and not the electromechanical type. This 
type of equipment is used by the Federal Government, and industry. 
According to the Paperwork Management Committee of the Hoover 
Commission, they estimated that approximately 90 percent of the 
puncheard machines used throughout the United States was of the 
electrical type. 

The electrical type of equipment is rented equipment. The electro- 
mechanical type can be either purchased or rented. 

Today punchcard equipment and punchcards are used for all types 

of administration and clerical accounting, statistic computation, and 
recordkeeping. The equipment breaks itself down into three basic 
functions; that is, the recording of source information, by depressing 
keys similar to a typewriter, into a punchcard, and another opera- 
tion similar to that is that of verifying the information, but the chief 
neve is that of the recording of source information onto a punch- 
card, 
_ The second functional area is the interpretation of the punched. 
information on the card, rearrangement of the cards into proper 
soquernee, or reprocessing for forwarding to other echelons for use 
lere, 
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The third function, and the one with the end result, primarily, js 
the tabulating or the summarization and the actual running off of 
reports. 


SAVINGS IN MANPOWER THROUGH IMPROVEMENTS IN EQUIPMENT 


Recently, within the past 3 or 4 years, there has been a consider- 
able advance in puncheard equipment development. If it is agree- 
able to the committee, I would like to have a slide to show how some 
of these advances in development of equipment are enabling the prep- 
aration of better end products with less manpower. 

Recently, there has been developed electrical data processing 
equipment and one of the types of such equipment is known as type 
650. Careful studies by the Air Force in the field of logistics and the 
extension of certain data for monetary inventory accounting and 
so on led to the study of the 650 in this application. The study 
revealed that with this piece of equipment, which costs considerably 
more than the individual pieces of conventional equipment, that it 
will replace 90 pieces of the conventional equipment, and make : 
reduction of the operators required by the figure of 67. 

Mr. Manon. 67 out of how many? 67 out of a hundred would be 
a lot, but 67 out of 40,000 would not be very much. 

Mr. AnpersON. Well, there are approximately 12,000 to 13,000 
people in the statistical services. 

Mr. Manon. That would represent about a 5 percent reduction? 

Mr. AnpEersON. This is an example of just where one was applied. 

When we apply—well, this is where eight were applied, but when 
we extend that into other areas, our study reveals that it will give us 
equal advantages in another area. 

However, in this particular operation in the logistics area, the 
salaries of the people and the value of the discontinued equipment 
comes to $565,000 annually. The equipment replacing this, comes to 
$391,000, or a net reduction of our expenditures of $174,000. 

Mr. Manon. Does that represent such a reduction every year? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have a net savings of $565,000 every year; 
do you? 

Is that net, or gross? 

Mr. Anperson. This is gross. Then, we pay the rental of this 
equipment in the amount of $391,000, which makes a net reduction of 
expenditures in the area where we have these 8 machines working, as 
compared to the type of operation which we previously had, of 
$174,000 annually. 

Another example of the improvements in the equipment, and how 
they have brought about conservation of manpower, is the key punch 
equipment, which records the information on puncheards and the 
verifying equipment, which verifies what has been punched back to 
the source document, and which reflects that the information has beer 
correctly recorded. 

Each of these machines is similar to a typewriter, and it takes one 
operator per machine in both instances. 

The 024 typé key punch came into being in about 1950 or 1951. 


By having a programing control on the machine and a little faster 


and more modern equipment, enables us to perform for what we had 
522 machines doing—436 could perform the same work. 
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This made a net reduction, then, of from 522 operators to 436 
operators. 

The annual rental of the old type equipment was $157,000. The 
rental of the new equipment was greater, $196,000. However, the 
operator’s salaries, by not having and requiring so many operators, 
caused quite a reduction here, which netted an annual reduction of 
$219,000 in this recording operation. 

The verification operation similarly affected a reduction of $177,000, 
or by converting from the O31 slower model and slower processing 
equipment to this O24 equipment, annually reflected a reduction of 
$396,000. 

RENTAL VERSUS PUCHASE OF MACHINES 


In addition to other things, we have the question as to why we 
rent these machines, and I shall endeavor to clarify how it is to the 
advantage of the Air Force to rent in most instances. 

We do have some purchased equipment, but in most instances 
our studies reveal that it is to our advantage to rent. For instance, 
in 1945, at the peak, the Air Force had 2,414 pieces of equipment, 
and actually we had to have more equipment that that to do the 
job, but we were at that time part of the Army and the Army did 
certain of our personnel accounting, and so on, but the Air Force 
alone had 2,414 pieces of equipment, and 1 year later this had dropped 
to 1,200 pieces of equipment, or a reduction of 50 percent. 

Thus, by having it on rental, it permitted us to take off 1,200 pieces 
of equipment. 

In 1947 there was a little increase, but it will be noted that not until 
1951 did we actually get back up to the same number of machines 
which we had at the peak of World War Il. In addition, during this 
period we would have had to store equipment. Further, if our chart 
shows the color—but, with a 35 millimeter slide it does not come out 
too well—but you can see from here [indicating] down is the dark line, 
and from here up. I would like to show that not only did we during 
this period of time not require that number of machines, but that it 
was to our advantage to rent. When we did get back up here [indi- 
cating] there had been recent developments in equipment, and that 
actually did not start until about 1951, when the World War II type 
equipment was modernized, but from here on up this indicates the new- 
type equipment which came into being, and it will be noted that the 
manufacturers ceased to manufacture this old-type equipment. So, 
had we retained this equipment, not only would we have had to store 
it, and had the money invested in it, but when it came time to use it 
when we got back up to the 2,400 pieces, we had poor equipment. 

Therefore, had we owned this, we would have been trying to get 
rid of it, as not being the best equipment with which to do the job. 

Mr. Manon. But, you would have used it up pretty well during 
that period of time. 

_ You do not rent an automobile; you buy it, and get the use out of 
it, and then buy a newer and better model. 

Mr. ANpEerson. Yes, sir; some of it certainly would have been in 
use for a number of years. However, we do own some equipment, 
but studies have been ¢arefully made of this equipment which show 
that approximately every 5 years we have to have a major mainte- 
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nance overhaul of the equipment. Our studies have further revealed 
even if we keep the equipment for 9 years, we do not quite strike q 
break-even point. We are very close to it if we bought it and used 
it in that type for 9 years. e would come close to a break-even 
point during that period. 

However, we would have had 50 percent of our equipment stored 
which we would not have used. If we did this, and were required to 
now use it, the previous two examples, I think, reveal that we would 
have been using more people to operate this obsolete equipment than 
it takes to operate the equipment of today. 


TREND IN PERSONNEL STRENGTH IN STATISTICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. How much increase did you make in your personnel 
from year to year? 

Mr. Anperson. We have made very little increase in the statistical 
services. 

Mr. Taser. But, how many did you have when you got down to 
that low figure of 1,200 machines, and how many did you have the 
next year, and how many the year after, and the year after that, until 
you got down to that number? 

Mr. AnpEerson. Well, Iam sorry, Mr. Taber, but I do not have that 
information with me. 

Mr. Taser. You see, we want to find out how the program works. 

Mr. Anperson. I will get that information for you, but I do know 
that from 1951 there have been approximately 12,000 personnel in 
the statistical services who operate this equipment, but back during 
these years I do not have that information at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Does anyone in the room have it? 

General Bocarr. I do not believe so. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished: ) 


Statistical services Personnel strength figures 





| 
Date Officers | Airmen | Civilian Total 


TIN 665.55 hinchbnbpdchndsbaode dhigisduusnddedt aves sdedancs 1, 700 11, 478 7, 572 20, 750 
ON a Bee ee eee ae Be a ae 364 2, 257 3, 781 6, 402 
PU PE hen cco ewcckethsd Cessdsecdohihl ecb edAeok cnks se 190 1, 589 2,116 3, 895 
I Bb. dacntsnet <dadinn Gibbens) é<dansdenn se bppigdeakbdnhare wit 219 2, 045 2, 328 4, 592 
PD a iicnas ong nccke tanandacdtapasseadeeatetseawagbecacsces. 258 2, 183 3, 248 5, 689 
BND TR ca bah atibn dhs b eg enticed bihdenss lini Bp hadidics 254 2, 139 2, 969 5, 362 
a tS eens bee intl nti ath etre iin a bie Me ae 473 3, 989 5, 012 9, 479 
PO Mb ode ethbn an Lc ddcck dle keds div condy aoe dw db sbbaa Cee de 572 5, 103 5, 953 11, 628 
PG Sah cxaconnd~cnsenatesdhinatecedap utintddoashbnthsaduce’ 583 5, 114 5, 811 11, 508 
PEE ode Gu caucassnashaimhaawa edb coaeets boanounen memes 7 4, 900 5, 639 ll, 106 
DO ii 8) A eh fn ehh n Soden phe DE bd ee snned 570 4, 923 5, 759 11, 232 





1. The above totals represent all personnel required to carry out the mission 
of the statistical services organization. These include administrative and 
statistical clerks, analysts, typists, stenographers, supervisory personnel as well 
as those performing machine operations. 

2. Savings indicated in tabs 7 and 7A of the prepared statement for the record 
are independent of the above figures. These savings were effected in the admit- 
istrative processes of other organizational elements of the Air Force. 

3. Further, and as entered in the testimony, while the numbers of machines 
and rental cost has increased, the number of statistical services personnel ha 
remained fairly stationary since June 1952. The increased work accomplishment 
of approximately the same number of personnel since 1952 to a large degree 8 
attributable to the increased capacity of the equipment utilized. 
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Mr. TaBeER. You see, that would be the main argument, on your 
statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would have some imponderables, Mr. Taber, 
because you would not know how many you would have had to 
have if you had kept the old equipment, and it is pretty hard to tell 
how many you saved by getting the new equipment. 

During the Korean war they had to have more, but maybe they 
would not have had to have as many more as they would have if they 
had used the old equipment. It is just one of those puzzles which we 
do not have all the pieces to. 

Mr. Anperson. During the Korean war, the people operating the 
equipment, although the equipment cost increased, the numbers of 
the pieces of equipment did not increase a great deal, and therefore 
the number of operators did not increase. 

I have figures in another chart here which indicate the number of 
pieces of equipment which we had in 1952, 1953, and 1954, and so on. 
The numbers of pieces of equipment increased very little, but the 
dollar value went up on the equipment because we were able to get 
equipment which would produce quite a bit more work than the 
equipment which we had before, and therefore we did not have to add 
many operators, but we did put on more capable and more capacity 
equipment. 


FUNCTIONS FOR WHICH EQUIPMENT IS USED 


Now, I would like to discuss how the Air Force has the majority or 
all of this equipment employed; that is, how it is employed in the mis- 
sion areas. Here, I touched upon what we had, using a chart of the 


number of pieces of equipment. In 1950 we still had under what we 
had at the peak of World War II when we had 1,800 pieces. By 1952 
there were 4,500 pieces, and by 1954 we were down a little bit; we had 
4,400 pieces, although between 1952 and 1954 the rental cost of 
equipment went up, but we did not acquire more operators. We 
actually had a little less equipment. 

This [indicating] shows the increase in the equipment over the 
period of years, and is a comparison of the expenditures, against what 
we have budgeted for in recent years. 

Mr. Scrivner. What brought about the sharp increase in 1954 to 
19557 

You had 4,488 machines, at 131 installations, and now in 1955 you 
have 5,200 machines in 200 installations. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You also have an increased cost of nearly $4 million, 
What brought about that sharp increase? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The application of punchcard machines for base 
level operations, and base mechanication, which includes supply, per- 
sonnel, accounting, maintenance man-hour accounting, real-property 
accounting, and so forth. 

I have some studies which will reveal how it is being applied. 

Now, the areas in which the Air Force currently employs the equip- 
ment, and the dollar value thereof, reflects that of the number of 
installations, the type of support lent to the logistics system has the 
lion’s share, or almost $8 million. 
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The combat operations, which is the strategic, tactical, and the 
defense commands received $1,284,000. The research and develop- 
ment [indicating] and the training [indicating], the overseas theaters, 
$827,000, and then the finance and certain others of the smaller 
activities come to this much [indicating]. That is a breakdown as to 
how we employ the equipment. 


MANAGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


I would like to go a little into the management of the equipment, as 
the Air Force applies it. To insure that these resources provided to 
the Air Force are most effectively utilized, we have central control of 
all puncheard and electronics processing data equipment. We have 
an Equipment Control Branch which consists of five people at head- 
quarters, USAF, to manage this equipment, to study its utilization, 
and to approve its procurement, and so forth. Within each major 
command where the equipment is employed, there is a Director of 
Statistical Services, or his counterpart, on the major command staff, 
and he is the technical adviser for its application there. 

Then, within each using installation, the man who heads up the 
installation is the manager of the equipment there. 

The people managing this equipment have certain guidelines within 
which they must operate. We publish certain policies and standards, 
Obviously, the value of the end product must be worth the cost. 
Before any of it is mechanized, we study that carefully with the 
people for whom we are providing the service. We provide only 
minimum capacity equipment to do the job most economically and 
effectively and punchcard accounting machines are selected which are 
most suited to do the job. 

I believe the previous examples indicated that normally we have 
only one puncheard installation at a given location. We set a 
standard of utilization of 70 percent as the minimum for multiple 
items of the same type equipment. Where there are other pieces of 
equipment, and it has to be there to round out the operation and to 
perform the mission we may not get a 70-percent utilization. How- 
ever, when there is more than one piece of equipment, we require 
them to meet certain standards. 

The rented puncheard accounting machines will not be stored at 
any time for any purpose; the machines will not be retained as insur- 
ance against breakdown or as auxiliary equipment. The machines 
will not be retained in anticipation of requirements. 

We work very closely with the manufacturers of equipment in 
order that we may discontinue equipment within a period of 30 days, 
and we can procure it on short notice. 

For instance, when we do some of our materiel requirements com- 
putations, we rent the equipment for a 3- or 4-month period, and then 
discontinue it. 

I have spoken a little bit about the management system, but at 
Headquarters, USAF, policies are formulated, and final approvals 
and disapprovals of requests for equipment are made. We review 
the utilization of each piece of equipment, the distribution of equip- 
ment is discussed, and studies of new equipment are made. 

Within the major commands, and the using agencies, similar things 
go on. It is the major commands that we look directly to, and the 
major commands then looks to their users of the equipment. 
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Within those echelons, it is necessary to have some form of document 
indicating the requirement for equipment and so on. The using 
agency down here (indicating) then computes the requirements, and 
makes an anlysis as to whether it can be done most effectively by 
manual means, machine means, or otherwise. 

When it is determined that it can be most economically and most 
efficiently done by machine method, the using agency originates a 
voucher which comes to the major command where it is reviewed and 
correlated against its programs. 

If it is approved, it goes on. They certify that they have the 
funds to pay for the equipment, or if they do not approve it, or do 
not have the funds, it is disapproved, and returned to the using 
unit. If it is approved, it comes into Headquarters, USAF, where 
similar reviews are exercised. If it is not in consonance with ‘the os 
Force programs, and does not reflect proper USAF requirements, i 
is returned to the using unit. If it is approved the equipment i 
requested from the contractor, or it is deployed from other units 
within the Air Foree who have stated that certain equipment is excess 
to their use, and where we have previously notified the contractor to 
take it off rental. 

If it occurs that we have a valid requirement for it, in some instances 
we redeploy the equipment. 

The availability voucher for the discontinuance of equipment, is 
one which, again, the using units who are actually operating the 
equipment initiate. 

We say to the using unit: ‘‘You initiate action based upon whatever 
vour analysis reveals.”” The major command reviews the utilization 
from the standpoint as to whether it meets the 70 percent requirement 
and so forth. If it does, they take action and then the same report 
comes to Headquarters, USAF, where we again review it, and if it 
indicates that the equipment is in any way excess or marginal, and if 
study at any echelon reveals that the equipment should be discon- 
tinued, a wire is sent to Headquarters, USAF, and the contractor 
is immediately notified and the equipment goes off rent within 30 days. 

Then, it is followed by an actual discontinuance availability voucher, 
but the action of starting the 30-day discontinuance is already in effec t. 


PERCENTAGE OF UTILIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. What percentage of utilization did you say you 
received? 

Mr. AnpERson. On multiple pieces of equipment, 70 percent. 

Mr. Taper. The Air Force runs an average of 8 percent, or 10 
percent, according to its own reports which were submitted to the 
committee. 

Mr. ANperson. Eight percent or 10 percent utilization? 

Mr. Taser. That would be a large percentage of utilization. 

Mr. Anpsrson. No, sir. We carefully analyze this, and get 
monthly utilization reports. 

Mr. Taper. I did not have time to get the material together after 
I knew I was coming to this meeting, ‘and I am sorry that I do not 
have these reports which were submitted to the committee. I am 
going to see that the subcommittee has them, however. 
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Mr. Anprerson. There may be on a single item of equipment which 
I indicated—if we had a card-punch output for a very expensive calcu- 
lator in recording missile launchings, or something which that particu- 
lar piece of equipment handles and where there is only 1 operator, 
there is less than 70 percent utilization, but where we have multiple 
pieces of equipment, then there is no reason why it should not get the 
maximum utilization. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about the average utilization on the 
multiple equipment. 

Mr. Anprerson. For each installation we receive utilization reports. 

Mr. Manon. The required utilization must be 70 percent? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the average utilization? 

Mr. AnprErRsoNn. Well, it would vary by type. For instance, a key- 
punching machine which has an individual operator, is expected to 
get considerably more than 70 percent, and up as high as 85 percent, 
and 90 percent. However, for other pieces of equipment which serve 
to extend quantities times amounts, and where it does not have an 
individual operator we do not get quite so much. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 


UTILIZATION REPORTS 


Mr. Anprerson. I have touched on the utilization reports. We just 
have one which comes through and which originates with the using 
agency, based upon actual operator and supervisor timecards, which 
are filled out on each piece of equipment every day, and monthly they 
are consolidated into a report and that report is analyzed at the using 
level and forwarded to the major command, and a copy thereof is 
forwarded to Headquarters, USAF. 

It is divided into various parts. One part contains a certification 
of the use of the equipment, and is certified, and is used as a basis 
for the payment of rentals on the equipment. Part 2, and the most 
important part, and what we have just talked about here, is the 
monthly utilization, and the application to which the machine is put, 
and the product which was prepared from it. 

We analyze the use of the equipment, and we compare costs between 
different units of operations. 

We develop standards in order to determine the adequacy of the 
maintenance, and if we have excess downtime, we are able to dis- 
continue the equipment, and get it replaced. 

We can discontinue rentals or marginal equipment, and we analyze 
the work of the product. 

Part 3 of the report is the inventory of machines on hand, so that 
we can check against our records in order to make sure that we are 
in complete agreement with the using units. 


INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES 


I would like to discuss for a moment the reasons why we have had 
an increase in expenditure of dollars for punchcard equipment, 
reflecting an increase of $3 million to $4 million, and I would like 
to show a few other things here. 
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TRENDS IN PERSONNEL 


The number of wings has gone up from 48 wings to 115 wings; the 
active aircraft has gradually increased, and the number of personnel 
involved in the Air Force went up until we hit 1952. 

It will be noted that in 1953 it (personnel) was not quite so much. 
In 1954 it was even some less. During this period of time, when the 
Air Force personnel dipped, we went from 95 wings to 115 wings, and 
we stand to go on up to 137 wings with still no increase in personnel. 

We feel in some measure that the labor-saving devices, such as 
punch-card machines, and so on, permit the reduction of clerical peo- 
ple and the administrative people in order that they may make their 
contribution in other ways. 

Mr. Taser. Could you tell us about the number of personnel? 
Does that mean military personnel, or both military and civilian 
personnel? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It means military and civil-service civilians. 

It does not include indigenous personnel, but it does include the 
military and civilian. That figure has remained steady, or even 
dropped a little bit, while the number of wings has gone up. 

We say a part of that steady level can be accounted for by the labor- 
saving devices, and that is what the punchcard machines are. They 
provide more efficient management, but they are primarily a labor- 
saving device, and we feel that they have contributed considerably 
along that line. 


SAVINGS THROUGH MECHANIZATION 


Now, to some examples: As I said, I am going to touch on a little 
bit of the savings which are brought about through mechanization. 
All of these are carefully studied, before any of these programs have 
been implemented. 

For instance, on the west coast, we used a base where they have a 
combat wing operating, and they are required to do maintenance 
man-hour accounting at this base. 

We studied how much it costs for them to do it the way they were 
doing it, manually, and it cost $76,000, and it was keeping some main- 
tenance people, and so on, from maintaining the aircraft. A study 
revealed that by mechanizing it, it could be done for $24,000, or at that 
one base in the maintenance man-hour accounting, there could be a 
non tion of $52,000. This has been expended to other areas, and other 

ases. 

In the supply-accounting area, the manual cost of the base stock- 
record operation previously cost $66,000 or $67,000, and the mechani- 
zation of it costs only $50,000, or at that one base there was an annual 
reduction in cost of $16,000. 

When these two are merged on the same base, the overhead and so 
on—that is, the branch chief, and so forth, will not be duplicated and 
there will be some additional reduction in expenditures. 

In our biggest area where we spend, roughly, $8 million today in 
the logistics support, in 1950 we had a careful study and survey test, 
which lasted for quite a long time, in mechanized property accountin 
and, based upon 9 Air Materiel Area installations and 5 ipenialined 
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depots at that time in support of the 48-wing program, by mechaniza- 
tion the number of man-years reduced was over 1,700. 

At that time the average salary was approximately $3,000, or a 
total reduction here in this operation of $5 million. What it cost to 
put in punch cards for those 14 places was $1.4 million, or a total net 
reduction of just a little under $4 million in those 14 places. 

Today, of course, these should be compared to approximately 34 
depots, and today to a 115-wing program. 

The fourth place where the machines are paying off is in the mechan- 
ization of personnel processing centers. When anyone goes to the 
Far East or to Europe or anywhere outside of the United States, they 
are required to process through a personnel processing center where a 
considerable amount of administrative work is done. 

The reduction in the administration and processing period for 
pipeline personnel, based on today’s flow of people took $246,000 and 
the punch card machine operation required $45,000, or at the personne! 
processing centers there was an annual reduction of $201,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say ‘‘the punchcard machine operation 
costs so much,” is that only the rental for the machine itself, or the 
machine and the personnel involved? 

Mr. Anprerson. No, sir; in these instances it is the rental cost of 
the machines. In the manual operation here [indicating], there may 
have been 1,850 people who were doing this manually, but some of 
them are required to operate these machines. So, the man-years 
saved is the net figure here [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. AnpprRsoN. Yes, sir. 


REPORT ON THE USE OF BUSINESS MACHINES 


Mr. Manon. We have a committee report on this matter, but | 
have not had an opportunity to study it. However, Mr. Deane has 
some questions which will enable us to develop this matter from the 
angle of the report which has been made. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, following the hearing the other day 
on one of the programs involving business machines, I had occasion 
to talk with Mr. Taber, and for the first time I learned that in the 
first independent offices appropriations bill of 1954 the subcommittee 
asked the General Services Administration to make an investigation 
of the purchase, use, rental, and all other factors going into the scope 
of this work. After talking with Mr. Taber, it was felt that in the 
absence of any information on the subject the other day, the com- 
mittee was entitled to have the benefit of the information contained 
in this report which was prepared by Harris H. Huston, director of 
surveys and investigations, House Appropriations Committee. This 
report is the basis upon which we have asked for a restudy of this 
whole subject. The few questions which I have to ask will not be 
particularly in detail, but they will be more or less policy questions, 
and to determine the attitude of the Air Force with reference to the 
overall operation. 

Mr. Anderson, are you the head of the agency? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, General Ryan is the Director of Statistical 
Services. I am the head of Equipment Control Management. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTRACTS FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


Mr. Deane. Who makes the final decision with reference to the 
execution of contracts with machine manufacturers such as IBM, 
Remington, or any other agency or business from which you buy 
these machines? 

Mr. ANpERSON. The contract is negotiated by the General Services 
Administration. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any of those contracts with you? 

Mr. Jarecki. No, sir; I did not bring one along. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would discuss the types of contracts 
which you have? How often are they reviewed? 

Are they continuing contracts, or are they subject to cancellation 
on the part of the Government? Discuss any other factors with 
reference to those contracts. 

Mr. Anperson. Certainly. The equipment is rented under a 
General Services Administration contract. It can be discontinued at 
any time on 30 days’ notice, on any of the equipment. 

The contract is renegotiated each year. It gives the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and other Government users of the equipment an 
opportunity to get with the General Services Administration, as we 
have done this year, to go over the parts of the contract which we 
think are not to the best interests of the service, and those are then 
negotiated by the General Services Administration with the various 
manufacturers of the equipment. 

Mr. Deane. You mentioned various services. Do you mean to 
say that there is one contract for the entire Government, for all the 
services? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dranp. In other words, as I understand what you are saying, 
the Air Force does not as one department execute a contract with 
these individuals, but it is executed by someone else for all the services. 
Who does execute the contract. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is executed by the General Services Administra- 
tion for all the services. However, it does not stipulate the number 
of machines. When the determination is made by any governmental 
agency that they have an effective use and a requirement for machines 
they can order them from the manufacturer in accordance with the 
contract agreements as negotiated by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, that brings up an interesting angle 
here. I was acting on the assumption that the Air Force was the 
rental agent, signing for the service, but it seems that the General 
Services Administration executes a contract for all the services, for 
each of the agencies of the Government which use the machines. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct, sir. I would like to say there is 
ohe exception in the overseas area. The General Services Adminis- 
tration contract previously has not applied to overseas. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, if it is a faulty contract we might 
hot direct our criticism altogether to the Air Force, but to the General 
Services Administration as well. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that is appropriate, although the General 
Services Administration gets representatives from the various gov- 
ernmental agencies to assist in determining the best contract. 
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Mr. Deane. Has the Air Force or your office made recommenda- 
tions to the General Services Administration with reference to the 
unfairness of a contract at any time? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would not word it ‘“‘unfairness of a contract,” 
but we have made numerous recommendations as to revising the 
contract; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. As you know, this particular survey was directed by 
the Appropriations Committee in 1954 primarily to the Air Force, 
Are you familiar with this at all? 

Mr. Anperson. I am familiar with it, but I did not know it was 
directed primarily to the Air Force. 

Mr. Taper. It went to all organizations, but we had separate 
reports on each one. 

Mr. Anperson. I know the Air Force has had discussions with 
Mr. Taber’s committee on this report. 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF MACHINES 


Mr. Deane. Is this the policy of the contract with reference to the 
rental cost: That 20 percent of the rental cost is primarily involved 
in repair and maintenance? 

Mr. Anperson. That I cannot answer, as to what percent it is, 
but they do maintain the equipment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That is indicated in this report. I should also like to 
read a statement from page 6 of this report: 

Recommendation 9: For the past several years the Air Force has been practic- 
ing the very unusual operation of having airmen repair punchcard machines 
which are not Government property. This servicing and maintaining of rented 
machines by Government personnel is performing an operation for which the 
machine suppliers have received payment. For example, approximately 20 
percent of the rental cost of a machine is for servicing and maintaining the ma- 
chines. Therefore, regardless of the conditions which, in the opinion of the 
Air Force, created this unusual situation, a refund amount appears to be due 
the Government for those machines serviced and maintained by airmen 
repairmen. 


Mr. AnpErRsON. I would like to explain that, if may. The number 
of airmen repairmen is very small. We have them for the purpose of 
mobilization or for combat operations. 

For instance, in the Korean operation we had units in Korea, where 
the contractor could not come in and service the equipment. We use 
it for training. 

Mr. Deane. Do you think this report refers to that operation, or 
does it refer to the continental United States? As I read the report 
it says it is confined to the continental United States. 

Mr. AnpErson. I would like to say that some are in the continental 
United States. They are there for the purpose of training and to 
provide a place for them when they return from overseas. They can- 
not remain overseas indefinitely. When they are assigned to a unit 
in the United States they perform additional duties beyond the repair. 
They dé keep up and keep proficient in the repair of the equipment for 
emergencies. 

Mr. Deane. How much in refunds have you obtained from the 
suppliers for this work that has been done by airmen which should 
have been a part of the initial contract? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. We have not asked for anything, because we look 
upon that primarily as training of the repairmen for us. They have 
aman there. We do not just have aman of ourown. They have an 
actual customer engineer there who assists in training our repairmen. 

Mr. Deane. You continue that all the time? 


AIRMEN DOING REPAIR WORK 


Mr. ANDERSON. They are continually rotated overseas and back. 
We have a very few airmen repairmen, sir. In relation to the total 
number of customer engineers required we have a very, very small 
percentage. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder for the record if you would indicate the 
amount of time given by airmen for the repair of these machines. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Of the less than 12,000 personnel assigned to the statistical services mission, 
the number of military tabulating repairmen, Air Force-wide, as of February 28, 
1955 was 55. Approximately 45 of these are currently assigned to Continental 
installations receiving training. As previously pointed out, these repairmen 
are assigned to continental machine installations pending overseas requirements 
and reassignment in the event of a national emergency. 

To keep this small cadre of personnel proficient in the maintenance of tabulating 
equipment, they are assigned to continental installations where they receive on- 
the-job training through close association with the contractor’s customer engineers. 
With the advent of the electronic era, the technological advances in this type of 
equipment are such as to require continuous training in this field if their proficiency 
is to be retained. 

The degree and amount of training may range from as low as 20 percent in 
some cases to as high as 85 percent of an individual’s time in other instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would say that there are approximately 70 air- 
men repairmen throughout the entire Air Force. 

Mr. Deans. In the continental United States? 

Mr. ANDERSON. On the continental United States; I do not have 
that figure. 

Mr. Deane. About what area are you speaking? 

Mr. AnpErson. That is all worldwide. That is a total we have of 
about 70 airmen repairmen. ‘That is in Europe and the Far East and 
so on. 

Mr. Deane. Are those airmen considered when you enter into @ 
contract with the supplier, as to whether or not you will get a reduction 
in your rental price? 

Mr. Anprerson. No, sir. In fact, there is probably some other 
thing involved. In order to keep a few airmen repairmen for emer- 
gencies we do have the contractor train airmen repairmen at no cost 
to the Government, for the small key cadre. 


AMORTIZATION OF MACHINES 


Mr. Deans. How are these machines amortized? 

Mr. ANpERsoN. The machines, being rental machines, we do not 
amortize. How long the company figures a machine should be good 
Ido not know. We figured based on other types of equipment which 
has been purchased it is approximately 9 years. 

Mr. Deane. It would appear from this report that there is an 
unusual practice being followed, if the Air Force is following it, and 
the other agencies of the Government likewise, which involves $40 
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million to $50 million in annual cost to the Government for business 
machines. The report indicates that the amortization is from zero 
to 100 months, and maybe the average is from 96 to 100. It seems 
that the machines are not leased on the basis of amortization. For 
instance, if a one-shift operation would establish the rates and then 
they put on a multiple shift, at double the same rate, the machine 
would be amortized on the same basis. 

Mr. Anverson. No, sir; there is an extra shift rental charge. We 
pay a prime shift charge, but then on any additional time we pay 
only 50 percent of the rental charge, and that only for the hours of 
actual use, sir. So if we use it 2 hours we only pay for the 2 hours 
extra shift at the rate of 50 percent of the normal rental for the time 
actually used. 

Mr. Deane. On that point it would be interesting to note the 
comment in the report: 

Amortization rates are not based on the number of months of rental income of a 
machine. A machine operated on a one-shift basis would amortize according to 
the established rate. However, a machine operated on multiple shifts, though 
earning double rental, would also amortize at the same rate as a machine which 
had been operated on a one-shift basis. 

Mr. AnpEerson. Because we rent the equipment, when it does not 
perform satisfactorily we require the manufacturer to replace it. I do 
not know just what they do figure the amortization. 

I would like to mention, sir; in the few instances where we do have 
an airman repairman we do not pay any extra shift rental, either. 


BASE RENTAL OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. Would you describe what base rental is and the annual 
year-by-year requests for funds? 

Mr. Anprerson. The base rental of the equipment varies by each 
type of equipment from approximately $35 a month on up to some 
of the more complicated tabulars for maybe $800 a month. That is 
the prime shift rental. If it is operated on additional shifts we pay 
50 percent of that amount for only the actual time used. 

The budgets each year are prepared on the basis of the programed 
machine requirements to accomplish the mission throughout the next 
year. It is done primarily by determining what operations are we 
doing. Are they going to last through the next year? Are they 
paying off now? Then, looking at new programs that the Air Force 
would benefit from by mechanizing. Also considered in the budget 
are the improvements made to the machines. Do we have conversion 
programs of equipment where we can reduce manpower and get a better 
product for less money? It may involve more equipment rentals but 
less net cost in the end. 


ADVANTAGES OF PURCHASE VERSUS RENTAL OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. Do you make the determination as to what type ol 
machine you want, whether it is IBM, Remington Rand, or some 
other make? 

Mr. AnpERsON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. This survey indicates that as of the time of the survey 
of 117 installations there were 4,592 machines at a cost of $8,222 ,000- 
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odd, and of those 4,592 machines 4,484 were IBM and 26 machines at 
a comparable cost were Remington Rand. 

The report further indicates that you could rent or lease or purchase. 

Have you at any time considered the savings, since you maintain 
the building-up of your own repairmen, of purchase? Have you con- 
sidered W hether it would be more advantageous to the Government 
to purchase these machines? 

Mr. AnpersoN. Well, yes. We have made numerous studies into 
whether it would be to our advantage. 

Mr. Deanr. When did you make your last study? 

Mr. ANpERson. Approximately 1 vear ago, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Have you made a study since this report was brought 
out? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Deane. When did you say you made the last study; about a 
year ago? 

Mr. ANprERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. This report was made December 31, 1954, so you have 
not made a study since then. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not since then. But since the GAO survey we 
have conducted numerous studies. 

If | may point out, on the numerical ratio of equipment, sir, during 
the war Remington Rand was not manufacturing puncheard equip- 
ment. It has taken them some time to vet back into the business. 
[am not in any way criticizing them. 1 merely point out that the 
Government is about the same as industry. I believe the Hoover 
Commission report covers that. 

Mr. Deane. I am not concerned particularly about from whom you 
are purchasing, but I do not think you fully answered the question of 
whether or not you have made a sufficient study to know whether or 
not it would be more advantageous to the Government to begin to 
think about owning its own machines, as it owns its own typewriters. 

Mr. Anperson. The technological developments of the equipment, 
which I attempted to portray here, are a strong factor in our not 
buying the machines. In addition, we are on the threshold, I believe, 
of another major change to electronics data-processing equipment, 
which will replace large numbers of this conventional equipment and 
large numbers of people. Should we own this equipment we would 
then be required—or else suffer quite a loss—to remain with punch- 
card equipment, while it is, I believe, going to be considerably more 
economical to use electronics data-processing equipment. 

There are a number of additional manufacturers beyond just 
Remington Rand and IBM in the electronics data-processing equip- 
ment, and the Air Force is studying and currently using a little of 
that electronic equipment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Deane. Have any of those organizations been in to see the 
Air Force to make recommendations as to how the system could be 
improved at a saving to the Government? 

Mr. Anperson. Periodic rally we have the manufacturers of equip- 
ment study specific areas. 
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Mr. Deane. Do you have any of those studies where they have 
made recommendations with you? 

Mr. AnpERSON. No, sir. 1 can produce some. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would produce the very latest recom- 
mendations with reference to these accounting machines from various 
suppliers. 

Mr. Anprerson. On the punchcard machines there are just two 
suppliers, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Copies of several studies conducted by the IBM Corp. and the Remington 
Rand Corp. are submitted herewith. These are: 


IBM 


(1) Proposed Mechanization of Civilian Payrolls 
(2) Maintenance Manhour Accounting 
(3) Study of Operations at USAF Aeronautical Chart and Information Center 


REMINGTON RAND 


(1) Maintenance Manhour Accounting 
(2) Workorder Backlog Procedure 
(3) Study of Operations at USAF Aeronautical Chart and Information Center 

(The studies were submitted for the use of the committee.) 

In addition, the Air Force is constantly requesting the manufacturers of this 
type of related equipment to study, review and make recommendations on how 
to improve Air Force data flow and processing operations. For example, in July 
and August 1954, the Air Force requested the following organizations to review 
the flow of paperwork; the day-to-day data processing operations; and related 
operations in the logistics area: 

(1) Radio Corporation of America 
(2) National Cash Register Co. 

(3) Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
(4) Remington-Rand Corp. 

(5) IBM Corp. 

(6) Eastman Kodak Corp. 

(7) ElectroData Corp. 

(8) Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 

These organizations are making preliminary presentations this spring of 1955 
with regard to electronic and electrical equipment to determine if equipment 
each is, or is contemplating, manufacturing can be effectively applied in the 
Air Force logistics system. 


PROCUREMENT OF CARDS 


Mr. Deane. Do you purchase these cards from the supplier, or do 
you furnish your own cards? What is the relationship in cost if you 
own them or have to buy them? 

Mr. Anprerson. The Government buys them through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The Government Printing Office lets contracts 
with IBM, Remington Rand and two or three other manufacturers 
who make cards, but do not manufacture equipment. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office controls that for us, sir, for the Government. 

Mr: Deane. How does that affect your individual contract with 
the supplier, such as IBM? 

Mr. ANpEerRson. We just contract for the equipment and its main- 
tenance, not paper or card stock and so on. That is handled sep- 
arately, sir. 

For the punch cards and the paper, if it is not a specialized form of 
paper, it is approved by the Government Printing Office. 
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Mr. Deanz. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all. It seems that the 
General Services Administration purchases all of this equipment. 
The Air Force is a party to the contract indirectly, indicating, as I 
understand it, individual need. But so far as the contract provisions 
or other factors are involved, perhaps the direct responsibility rests 
with the General Services Administration. 

However, since the Air Force uses $8 million to $10 million worth 
of the $40 million to $50 million worth of machines, it would seem to 
be proper that a very careful analysis should be made of this partic- 
ular report by our staff for our own committee records, involving the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Tabor, you ordered this study last year or the 
year before, I believe. Why do you not take over the witness and 
develop what you can? 


PERCENTAGE OF UTILIZATION OF MACHINES 


Mr. Taser. I cannot develop too much without other things that 
I have sent for, but I think the other things would be perfectly clear 
to the subcommittee, if they look at them themselves. It would 
just take a few minutes to look at them. There are some reports. 
The first was an investigation by the General Accounting Office. The 
Air Force, among others, was asked to and did submit a schedule of its 
operations and the machines that it had. That schedule showed the 
percentage of use and, as I remember it, once in a while one of them 
would get up to 50 percent, but most of them would run 10 or 
15 percent. 

Mr. Manon. That would be maybe the individual machines? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. He makes a distinction between the individual 
machines and the multiple machines. He admits that on the in- 
dividual machines the utilization might be as low as 10 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the average percent of use of individual 
machines? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am just stating this without actually checking 
it. I would presume it runs between 30 and 45 percent of the in- 
dividual machines, where we have just 1 machine of a kind. 


JUSTIFICATION AND EXTENT OF SPACING UTILIZATION 


Mr. Manon. How can you justify the rental or the purchase of 
machines which are used so infrequently? 

Mr. ANDERSON. For instance, in a guided missile launching once 
they have done the calculations they do not use the machine. Pre- 
viously when the calculations of that were run out by hand on the 
normal hand-driven type equipment there were large numbers of 
days between possible launchings. By using the calculators, even 
though they may only function 6 hours a day or something like that, 
for 4 or 5 days, and then not too much for a period of time, we can 
reduce by 30 days or more the time of the calculations. If we have 
calculations to make, if we put on the number of clerks to make those, 
it would cost considerably more than the equipment rental. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, what do you think of this suggestion, 
Personally I have not had an opportunity to study the report. Woe 
could make available to the staff, Mr. Huston, the testimony of this 
morning and the discussion, and then later discuss this report with 
them and this testimony with them, and then we could come up with 
the picture as it is and have an additional hearing at which you and 
others could develop what the true facts are. As it is now, without 
having at our fingertips the intimate details of this report, I do not 
see how we can make much headway. The overall picture has been 
developed, but the specifics are what we are interested in. 

Mr. Taser. I think you are hitting the bull’s-eye. 

Mr. Manon. If that is agreeable to the committee, we will suspend 
the hearing and resume it when we are a little better fortified with 
correct facts. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this represents 
the thinking of the Air Force, but there is a rather pointed statement, 
General Bogart, in the report. This statement bears on the chairman’s 
request relating to the sparing use of certain machines. 

his report states: 

The inflexible attitude of the Air Force that the punch card system is superior 
to all others and the apparent misapplication of the system in many areas appears 
to have developed an almost unmanageable operations fiasco. 

That is pretty strong language. 

General Bogart. Yes; it certainly is. 

Mr. Manon. We have multiple letter-producing machines available 
to Members of Congress. I am sure there are some machines in 
congressional offices which are not used more than 2 or 3 hours a 
month. Maybe they might use them tremendously at a certain time, 
but then they might not use them for several months. I think we 
have some wasteful practices on Capitol Hill with regard to the use 
of certain types of machines, but our operations are relatively simple 
and inexpensive. Here you are talking about $15 million. That is 
certainly worthy of a lot of scrutiny. 

Mr. AnpERSON. May I say that certainly the vast majority of that 
$15 million is not invested in single items of equipment which get 
sparing utilization. The investment certainly is in the more expen- 
sive types of equipment which get complete utilization. That makes 
up by far the majority of it. The single items of equipment which 
have sparing utilization, I feel, will amount to a very small portion 
of the $15 million. 

Mr. Manon. You make a good point, provided you can actually 
give us the facts to substantiate it. . 

Mr. AnpErsON. I would be very happy to. We have the records. 
Every month they come in. We analyze them. I would be happy to 
select out those pieces of equipment where there is utilization under a 
certain percent and compute the rental value. 

Mr. Manon. My point is that I understand from your testimony 
that the expensive equipment has relatively heavy utilization and the 
relatively inexpensive equipment does not have such heavy utiliza- 
tion. Is that correct? 

Mr. Anperson. Probably in general. I did not mean it quite like 
that, but I think that probably is pretty generally true. 

Mr. Manon. Let us see what the actual facts are. 

Mr. Anperson. Fine. 
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Mr. Manon. I do not think you can keep in daily use all types of 
technical equipment which you might justifiably own or rent, but 
certainly there ought to be some management and some planning 
which would reduce to the minimum this disuse. If the committee 
will agree, let us suspend this hearing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had thought, Mr. Chairman, from what little I have 
had a chance to go into it, that there had been an improvement in the 
machine-rental situation; namely, some abandonment of some of the 
lower use items. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as big as this is it is big business. When 
one concern gets practically all the business at first blush it does not 
look good. 

Mr. Manon. It does not look too good. 

Mr. Scrivner. Especially when we have other concerns which can 
furnish equipment that will operate just as well. 


REPORT ON UTILIZATION OF MACHINES 


As I understand the statement you made, you get monthly reports 
on all of these machines, so Wherever those reports are gathered 
together it should not be too difficult to get a comple te breakdown and 
tell us specifically what machines are used 5 percent a month, 10 
percent a month, 20 percent a month, or 70 percent a month. 

Mr. AnpERSON. That will be no problem at all, sir. We can pro- 
vide it following the end of each month. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should not be hard for them to bring that mate- 
terial together. Would that report tell us exactly what peice of 
equipment this is that is used sparingly? 

Mr. ANpERSON. Yes, sir. It will tell you the type and the rental 
value of that equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. We ought to have the whole story. 

Mr. Manon, All right. 

Mr. Taner. Sometimes when you strike the use of a very expen- 
sive setup for a couple of days a month you find that the cheaper and 
more ordinary machine would be cheaper and give you better service. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have seen some of this at White Sands and 
Patrick Air Force Base and other places, where they do the calculat- 
ing on the missile shots. Of course, they do not have a missile shot 
every day, but if that material had to be computed by hand or with 
any number of the simpler devices such as comptometers you would 
never get your guided-missile program over. The delay would be 
too great to be of help on the next demonstration. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

General Bogart. Thank you, Mr. Anderson, 

(The following information was furnished:) 


AiR Force PuNCHED-CARD MACHINE MONTHLY UTILIZATION AND RENTAL Costs 


The Air Force-wide percentage of utilization of 5,087 puncheard machines 
installe ‘das of February 28, 1955, was 57 percent. This percentage of utilization 
is all inclusive and makes no distinction as to single units, multiple units, equip- 
nent installed for a special mission (example, input and output machines installed 
for computing and reducing research and development data) or instances where 
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the workload is such that the requirement for 1 machine has increased to a point 
beyond 100 percent necessitating the acquisition cf a second one, thereby resulting 
in the utilization of the 2 machines being in excess of 50 percent but lower thay 
the normal prescribed minimum standard. 


DERCREY SSI IN i an wh ra inland « dee abeeer > ae $1, 038, 121 

Near af GRORIINS GE GION 6 oo oo ane cc ccccesencbastennsee 5, O87 

Percent of utilization (overall utilization, all types, numbers, and 
Sptbenhinway sis hs 26 Aha Bd Gi Ue ei oe 57 


Since the minimum Air Force standard on multiple items is 70 percent and single 
units, although fully justified and efficient, may be less than 70 percent, the over. 
all average can, therefore, be less than 70 percent. 

2. As reflected in the testimony, the majority of the newly established installa. 
tions are applying mechanized techniques to one area at a time. For example, 
tab 7 of the prepared statement shows substantial.savings in the maintenance 
man-hour accounting area at the California base. At the European base, also 
shown in tab 7, the savings effected to date are in the supply area. Higher 
utilization and more savings will result as soon as these two bases mechanize both 
of these areas and other areas where study and test indicates more efficiency and 
economy through mechanization. This group of single items of equipment and 
new installations representing 19 percent of the total rental costs for the month 
of February 1955 are charted below: 


RN nt ING og os Se aeie eee unkown nk ae ween $195, 864 
enna? WO (a 2 er i eee el elec ua 1, 057 
NE UD 2 dain dx wenden ie db on cena ete ete ees 1 4] 


1 In testimony estimate was given as between 30 and 45 percent average for this category of equipment, 


3. The chart below covers those multiple units of equipment at installations 
not included in the chart immediately above. Here as in the case of the other 
charts, special type mission equipment such as that used in scientific and engineer. 
ing computations are included. Also included is special purpose equipment 
which does the task more efficiently than could be done by manual means but 
which receives lower utilization than production applications of the same equip- 
ment. (Example, calculating machines; card to tape, tape to card; etc.) 

It will be noted that for 70 percent of the rental costs of the multiple units, in- 
cluding special purpose and special mission equipment, the Air Force is achieving 
and average of 68 percent utilization. 

This group of multiple units of equipment represents 81 percent of total dollar 
rental expended during February 1955. 


spines Percent of . ' 

umber of | rental cost of ercent 0 

Monthly rental costs machines | multiple | utilization 
items 

IN 15. i50t 5 deg dcSd obeys dndabanwemeldebieeubadieeusts 990 70 8 

RR eS ee he ER eee eee 3, 040 30 8 


Nore.—Dollar figures indicated above include base rental, extra-shift rental, installation charges, ant 
10 percent Federal excise tax. 
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AIRLIFT OF ENGINES 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. JOHN P. DOYLE, DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTATION, 
DCS, MATERIEL 

COL. WILLIAM L. HAMRICK, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS, MATERIEL . 

COL. DAVID E. DANIEL, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF TRANSPORTATION, DCS, MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you proceed with this 
presentation. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the 
committee we are prepared this morning to give the background of 
the requirements and some discussion of the economics of the engine 
airlift program, which was presented in connection with the trans- 
portation request, project 433. 

Our principal witness for this area is Brig. Gen. John P. Doyle, 
who is the Director of Transportation in the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Materiel. He has a prepared presentation. 

Mr. Manon. General Doyle, you were before us, of course, a few 
days ago. You may proceed. 

General Dore. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this presentation 
contains some confidential matter. I have prepared a version of it 
with the confidential matter deleted which we have for submission 
for your record. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this briefing is being 
conducted to acquaint you with the underlying philosophy of the 
engine-airlift program, the economic aspects, our plans for the expan- 
sion of the concept and our planning for providing the requisite airlift. 

So that we may start from a common understanding we should 
remember that airlift has been used in the past as an emergency mode 
of transport. This picture is changing in commercial life and in the 
Armed Foreces—shippers have realized that there are economic 
advantages in airlift which justify its use as the normal mode of 
transport for certain items, carefully selected on a basis of high cost, 
high obsolescence rates and other factors. It should be remembered 
that rapid transit is only a part of this program, reduced stockpiles 
all along the line and positive control of this reduced inventory are 
other parts of the picture. 

Prestocking was carefully considered. For many bulk items it is 
the only possible answer. For high cost Air Force technical supplies 
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it is unacceptable because: (1) The aggregate stockpile cost would be 
astronomical; (2) ordinary storage costs plus the constant in-storage 
maintenance of these items would be excessive; and (3) the losses due 
to obsolescence would be-beyond reason. ‘There is also the additional 
consideration of the vulnerability of overseas stockpiles of long lead- 
time items which we could not readily replace. 

We have now narrowed our choice to our only possible answer—to 
support our requirements we must expedite our technical supply 
system so that those items can be supplied from the Zone of Interior 
and to prestock overseas those bulk supplies whose nature and unit 
cost do not justify the added cost of an expedited system. Fortunate- 
ly, for high cost items, this expedited system is not all added expense, 
As you will see, we firmly believe it will pay for itself through future 
procurement reductions and other savings but I must reemphasize 
that in this case economy is a byproduct of the only possible way to 
support our requirements. 

This next chart shows the new logistic concept as it will operate in 
peacetime. Stockpiles have been drastically reduced. Where possi- 
ble, expedited surface transport has been substituted for routine in 
the outer circuit—the inner circuit shows the pipeline time possible 
through use of airlift. You will at once perceive that this concept 
shows its greatest gains when applied to items in a circular pipeline. 
A one-way pipeline of consumable items will show no economic gain 
under this system. 

Specific economic implications of the shortened pipeline will be 
discussed by Colonel Hamrick. 

I shall now call on Colonel Hamrick. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as General Doyle has stated, the decision to airlift aircraft engines 
was a military decision. I would now like to demonstrate the result- 
ing effect of the airlift concept upon our quantitative requirements 
for spare engine procurement. The most significant effect, of course, 
is the reduction in these requirements which is reflected in the fiscal 
year 1956 budget estimate for program 120. 

In the first part of my presentation, I will review for you some of 
the variable factors which are involved in the determination of spare 
engine requirements. I will then proceed to demonstrate how these 
factors are utilized in our engine requirements computations and 
highlight the reducing effect which the engine airlift concept is having 
on our engine procurement requirements. 

(Charts were exhibited to the committee.) 


GENERAL FACTS PERTAINING TO SPARE ENGINES 


I have listed on this chart several important facts which have a 
bearing on spare engine requirements. 

(a) Spare engines represent the most costly spares support item. 

(b) A spare engine lasts for the life of the aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of them? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; except the ones lost through attrition, 
of course. 

(c) Engines are subjected to continuous rigid controls and man- 
agement by continuing refinement of factors used in computing re- 
quirements; scientific method established for computation of spare 
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engine requirements ; serial number inventory control ; Engine Logistics 
Planning Board; Engine Life Expectancy Committee; OSD Engine 
Requirements Steering Group; and Engine Airlift Concept. 


GENERAL FACTS PERTAINING TO ENGINE PIPELINES 


The primary effect of engine airlift is to reduce our engine pipe- 
lines. Now exactly what do we mean by an engine pipeline? We 
who are involved in the engine business have an inherent knowledge 
of its meaning, yet it is rather hard to express in words. 1 believe 
that the most easily understood definition of an engine pipeline is as 
follows: 

The time consumed from removal of the engine in a reparable 
condition until it is placed in serviceable condition and is available 
for reinstallation. ‘This includes the time the engine is in base and 
depot stocks, awaiting shipment, in transit, and undergoing overhaul. 

Another prime consideration in relating pipelines to engine require- 
ments is that the pipelines must be kept filled to insure continuous 
support for operating aircraft. Furthermore, as the time consumed 
in the pipeline increases or decreases, spare engine requirements will 
vary accordingly. As a consequence, the pipeline is one of the major 
factors which have a direct bearing on the number of spare engines 
required, 


BASIC FACTORS REQUIRED TO DETERMINE SPARE ENGINE REQUIREMENTS 


I would now like to review, briefly, all of the major factors which 
are involved in the computation of spare-engine requirements. When 
applied in accordance with approved computational procedures, these 
factors actually determine the number of spare engines which will be 
required for the support of a given aircraft program. ‘These factors 
are not arranged in any order of importance; one is equally important 
as the other. ‘These factors are: 

1. Number of aircraft 
2. Aircraft attrition 
3. Aircraft deployment (pipeline) 
. Aircraft utilization (flying hours) 
. Number of engines per aircraft 
. Life expectancy of engines (time between overhauls) 


METHOD USED TO DETERMINE SPARE-ENGINE REQUIREMENTS 


This chart depicts a condensation of the method which the Air 
Force used to determine spare-engine requirements. The actual 
computation involves a total of 39 steps which are much too lengthy 
for the purpose of this presentation. 

The number of aircraft, the attrition rate, the utilization rate, and 
the number of engines per aircraft are all utilized in computing the 
number of engine flying hours which will be flown during a given 
month. By dividing these engine flying hours by the number of hours 
that the engine is predicted to operate between overhauls, we obtain 
the number of engines that will have to be changed during the month. 
For each of the engines removed for mechanical difficulty or time 
limit, a spare engine must be available to take its place. 
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The number of engine changes for 1 month, multiplied by the num. 
ber of months involved in the engine pipeline gives us the gross number 
of engines which will be required to fill the pipeline. This pipeline 
requirement represents.the minimum number of engines which will be 
required to support aircraft operations until such time as a change 
may be made in any of the factors which influence the spare-engine 
requirement. 

On this chart I show a hypothetical example of an engine require. 
ments computation using the more important steps and the resulting 
quantitative effect which the length of the pipeline has on spare- 
engine requirements. 


EXAMPLES SHOWING APPLICATION OF DIFFERENT PIPELINE FACTORS 
AND RESULTANT SPARE-ENGINE REQUIREMENTS 


The number of aircraft, the utilization rate, the number of engines 
per aircraft and the engine life expectancy is the same in each of 
these two examples. Only the engine pipeline is different. In the 
first example, the use of a 7-month pipeline results in a requirement 
for 1,400 engines. In the second example, the use of a 3.3-month 
pipeline results in a requirement for 660 engines. 


COMPARISON OF PIPELINES-——-OLD SURFACE VERSUS AIRLIFT 


As indicated on this chart, the old overseas pipelines were 280 days 
for wartime and 212 days for peacetime. The new overseas pipeline 
for one principal engine model for both peace and war, is only 107 
days based on engine airlift. 

I have another chart which compares the different engine pipelines 
for the Zone of Interior as well as overseas. 


ENGINE PIPELINE COMPARISON 


On this chart the three major time segments of the pipeline are 
identified for comparison purposes: Time at base, time at depot, and 
time in transit. 

In comparison to the old surface pipelines, it costs much less to 
support the new airlift pipeline for overseas. I would like to point 
out that the new pipelines are tailored to meet the individual char- 
acteristics of each engine model, therefore, spare-engine requirements 
will vary among different engine models. The new overseas pipelines 
represent a capability which, in many ways, exceeds that of the longer 
pipelines and yet far fewer engines are required to keep it filled. 

Mr. ScrivNER . Do you intend to use airlift for the ZI, to cut that 
down to 100 days? 

Colonel Hamrick. It will not be necessary. 

General Doyxx. In the Zone of Interior, sir, we will use a combine- 
tion of modes of lift which will give us an average ZI time of 4 days. 
Some of that we can do, we know, by rail. Some of it we can do by 
truck. Some of it we will have to do by air. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were told last week, I believe, that there would 
be no airlift in the ZI. 

General Doy.e. I do not believe that was said last week. We said 
that there would be no airlift in the ZI out of these funds that we have 
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asked for for this purpose. We have air-lifted supplies in the ZI with 
our general transportation money continuously. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is logair? 

General Doyue. Part of it is logair, sir, and part of it is the normal 
commercial shipments as opposed to contract. 

Mr. Scrivner. Logair, in my recollection, was a comparatively 
small item? 

General DoyLe. Comparatively so; yes, sir. We try to use the air 
in the ZI where the surface will not meet the bill. Where the surface 
will meet the bill and do it cheaper we use that. 

Mr. ScrivNER. Going back to some of the previous hearings, vour 
past presentation, for the Zone of Interior and all of them, showed 
aneed to cut down the waiting time at your bases. I think I can go 
back to the hearings of last year and the year before and show where 
that ran a pretty long time. This committee raised a question as to 
why you had those engines sitting outside so long, when you were in 
such a hurry to get them. They were sitting outside for many days 
waiting to be repaired. 

General Doyie. The biggest saving under this new concept, sir, is 
indeed in the stock levels. We save more days of supply by read- 
justing the stock levels, as outlined, than by speeding up the transit 
time itself. By putting the two together we actually get to the 
minimum stockpile. 

Mr. Scrivner. Proceed, Colonel. 


TOTAL SPARE ENGINE REQUIREMENTS BASED ON OLD SURFACE PIPELINE 


Colonel Hamrick. In fiseal year 1956, based on the old surface 
pipeline, a total of $406.4 million would have been required to pro- 
cure spare engines required for peacetime support and our cumulative 
fund requirements for mobilization reserve engines would have 
reached $960 million. Thus, the combined peace—mobilization 
reserve spare engine requirement for fiscal year 1956 would have 
been $1,366,400,000 based on the old surface pipeline. 

This chart also reflects the reductions in spare engine requirements 
which have resulted from: reduction in engine pipeline, credits from 
prior year engine requirements, deferred procurement of certain 
MRMR engines, and chenaee in the aircraft program. This reduction 
totals $1,074,200,000 resulting in a current spare engine requirement 
amounting to $292,200,000. 


EXAMPLES OF CHANGES IN REQUIREMENTS DUE TO CHANGES IN FACTORS 


This chart, which reflects changes in requirements for specific 
engine models, is classified secret. Accordingly, any remarks con- 
cerning this chart must be made off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Hamrick. As a result of the engine airlift concept, we were 
able to reduce spare engine requirements by approximately 40 percent 
in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate. I am sure that you will be 
mterested in the effect which airlift will have on our future require- 
ments. Based on the engine airlift concept, future requirements for 
hew spare engine procurement will continue to be about 40 percent 
less than would otherwise be required under the old surface-lift 
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concept, providing the current Zone of Interior—overseas deployment 
ratio is not significantly altered in our future peacetime or wartime 
planning. Moreover, since spare engine procurement accounts for 
about one-fourth of the total funds required for initial aircraft spares, 
future fund requirements for program 120 should be approximately 
10 percent less than they would otherwise be if the engine airlift 
concept had not been adopted. 
Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask a question. 


LIFE BETWEEN OVERHAULS 


Let us go back to one of your charts, where you were computing life 
matyeegrs overhauls. On what do you now base your estimate of 100 
10urs? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, remember that this is a hypothetical 
example. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assumed that was actual. 

General Bocart. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your actual life between overhauls? What 
has your experience shown? 

Colonel Hamrick. It varies by engines, sir. May we give you 
what we experience on a jet engine? The J—57, for instance, is pre- 
dicted at this point in time for 300 hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet many of the calculations given us in previous 
years and even up to last year were on a much lower life between 
overhauls than that. This committee has been talking on that sub- 
ject as long as I can remember. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Scrivner, the Air Force has been very much 
concerned about the actual performance of the jet engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sohave we. That is one of the main elements upon 
which your presentations in the past have been based, including this 
year. The life of the engine between overhauls is involved. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been insisting it was far too conservative, 
and that the experience records showed a life between overhauls much 
longer than the figures upon which the presentation was made. The 
argument always was, ‘‘No, No.” But the facts prove that those 
calculations were wrong. That is the reason I have raised the ques- 
tion about this hypothetical illustration of 100 hours. If it is 200 
hours all the figures you showed us on this are completely erroneous. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Scrivner, this illustration is, of course, 8 
hypothetical one. For those engines on which we have wide use and 
are accumulating the most experience, we have used the actuarial 
system. It is true that some of the engines have exceeded our best 
predictions, and we have used in those predictions the experience of 
the manufacturer, his engineers, his design engineers, his metal- 
lurgists, and we have used our own laboratory information, our own 
engineers’ experience and field experience. All of this experience 1s 
used in the judgment applied to the resulting engine life expectancy 
that we anticipate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to this 100 hours. If you had 
calculated 150, that would make a considerable change in the number 
of engines required. If it had gone up to 200 it would have made stil 
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more change. If it had gone up to some of your experience factors of 
300 on an engine it would change still more. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, the 100 hours in this illustration is used 
purely for simplicity. It has no significance to any engine we have 
been buying. 

Mr. ScrtvNER. Why should we not have been given the demon- 
stration of actuality, rather than a hypothetical situation, especially 
when the 100 is much lower than the figures? 

General DoyLtz. May I comment on that a minute, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. But if the life is 200, the illustration is not 
nearly as good. 

General Dorie. That is true, sir. Also, if we had 200 aircraft it 
would change the picture, or 6 engines, or 1 engine. 

Mr. ScrivNER. Surely. 

General Dorie. I was in command of the 12th Air Force when we 
had the first jet fighter group in the American Air Forces out there at 
March Field. There came a great day when we got 30 hours on an 
engine. That is history that I think all of us remember. 

With the new engines coming in, and particularly the new type 
engines, this matter is important. The same thing was true back in 
1933 with a Prestone-cooled Conqueror. Before we got through with 
that Conqueror engine we were getting 350 or 400 hours. The same 
thing is true with every engine that comes in. 

I do not see how we could give you a specific example, sir, of any 
new engine that would be valid next year. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Doyte. But the principle still holds. 

Mr. Scrivner. To lend a little force to my argument that some of 
the figures which have been given us in the past have not been real- 
istic, let me say that that is demonstrated by the huge quantity of 
excess engines 1n your inventory scattered all over the world on all 
of the bases, which we have all seen. The excess has been admitted 
and even pointed out by the Secretary of the Air Force, not only by 
this committee. 

That thesis is further borne out by the fact that yesterday or the 
day before yesterday the Associated Press dispatch stated that the 
Air Force had canceled orders for more than 1,500 jet engines, from 
General Electric, because they are lasting longer than expected and 
fewer need to be stocked. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. 

General Dorie. That is true, sir. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Scrivner. That bears out just exactly what this committee 
has been talking about. It sharpens the fact that I have raised about 
using 100 hours here in this hypothetical example 
_ Colonel Hamrtcx. Mr. Scrivner, actually you know our computation 
is quite involved. It requires 39 steps. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have just shown that. 

Colonel Hamrick. We are, prepared to review it for you. But the 
example that I portrayed here was to keep the other factors constant 
and to merely show the impact of changing the pipeline. I could have 
selected 500 hours or any other variable. 

_Mr. Scrrvner. But it would have changed your answer con- 
siderably. 
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Colonel Hamrick. Any one factor, sir, would do that. The number 
of aircraft; the utilization rate; the attrition rate; had we changed 
any of these or the number of engines per aircraft or the ELE, the 
point you have raised would be true. They all will change the result, 
Any one will change the result. 

Mr. Scrivner. That’s apparent. 

General Bocartr. The percentage would be the same, sir. You 
would be dividing by 4 on both sides if you did that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would give an entirely different answer. 

General CALLAHAN. Your numbers would be different, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your answer would be different. 

General CALLAHAN. But the factor that is-applied would be the 
same. 

Mr. Scrivner. The answer would be different on the number 
required. It is just “horn book” as can be that if your engines are 
lasting 200 hours you do not need as many spares as if they only last 
100; is that not right? 

General CALLAHAN. We all agree on that, sir. 

General Doyie. There is no question on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go ahead with the presentation. 

General Doyen. This analysis that Colonel Hamrick has just given 
would apply equally to any other items selected on the basis of cost, 
the obsolescence rate, and the factors we use in selecting engines for 
this example. 

LIMITED TRIAL OF SYSTEM 


At this time I would like to call to your attention the fact that this 
concept has been tried locally on a limited scale within our resources. 
It is not justa dream. In Europe, General Tunner reports that during 
the first year of operation under the improved NATO support system 
he has been able to create, he has reduced the overall aircraft out of 
commission for parts rate by 10 percent which is the equivalent added 
available NATO combat strength. 

More important is the fact that the system is now in being. It has 
been debugged. It is ready to go in an emergency. I think we all 
know that such a system does not just spring into being overnight. 

It is important that the transoceanic leg of our system also be in 
being at the time of an emergency. 


AIRLIFT TO MEET NEW REQUIREMENT 





The question has been asked—‘‘What is the source of airlift to 
meet this new requirement?” It will come from three places: __ 

1. Increased utilization of the Military Air Transport Service 
fleet. That is being programed and its utilization is in the process 
of being increased. 

2. It will come from additional and more modern military trans- 
ports. 

3. And a portion of it will come by purchase of lift from civilian 
sources. 

That concludes our planned presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon, Mr. Scrivner. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. I am still patiently waiting to hear where equivalent 
savings in the amount of $50 million are coming from, and I| have not 
heard it yet. 

General Dorie. I do not believe “‘saving”’ is the exact word, Mr. 
Scrivner. You cannot perhaps save something that you have never 
had. This is a reduction in requested procurements. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; but you can save something that you expect 
to have in the future. 

General Dorie. That we think we are doing by not asking for 
engines for the service pipeline. We think that thereby we are re- 
dueing the cost of our defense by that much, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought when you were coming in here today to 
give us a further presentation that you were going to give us the facts 
and figures that would show not only the difference in the time re- 
quired—that is self-evident, of course, that you can fly across the 
ocean faster than you can go on a freighter—but that we were also 
going to be given the cost of airlift as compared to the cost of surface 
transportation. Also, as I understood it, you were going to show us 
some of the financial economies involved. 

You mentioned the shorter pipeline and the lower number of 

ngines which would be required. That is another self-evident fact 
that j ii you can shorten your pipeline you get fewer engines in the pipe- 
line, but that is a one-shot decision. Once you shorten your pipeline 
one time, then you roll right along on a regular normal number of 
planes. What 1 expected someone was going to tell us, which I have 
not heard yet, was the cost of airlift compared to surface transporta- 
tion and the economies which might be effected. 

By now I am no embryo in these hearings, and I know that the 
Air Force has made up its mind that it is going to put in the airlift 
overseas willy-nilly, come hell or high water, so that as far as any 
request that I would make is concerned it would make no difference 
in the decision that would be made. 

As a matter of fact we were told that it was going to start April 1 
rather than waiting on any appropriation for it by this committee. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, there may not be savings as such, 
but there would be reduced engine procurement costs each year. 

There would be reduced engine procurement costs when we have 
this system in being, based upon the calculations that you have seen 
right here. For each new type of aircraft you build or buy each year, 
you would be buying engines to meet the overall requirements, includ- 
ing your pipeline, overhaul and in-use times. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you are selling us a $50 million bill of goods, 
which is going to carry on, as we were told last week, from here on 
out, and once it is started it will not stop. It is a permanent thing. 

General Doyie. In the presentation that Colonel Hamrick made 
he attributed about 40 percent of reduced procurement to this expe- 
dited concept. That means every time we bought 1,000 engines 
under the old concept that we expect to buy 600 engines wader’ this 
hew concept, and that is a continuing saving which w ‘ill be made. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but you had an offset there in the additional 
cost. You cannot get away from it. 

General Dorie. Yes, sir, you do. 
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LEVEL OF FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. This is the first increment, and it is probably 
smaller than most of them that will come later because these things 
have a habit of growing, and pretty soon, instead of just buying engines 
and a few very highly technical electronic devices additional, you wil] 
say we have a little space here or there, and we will airlift this, and 
pretty soon it will grow and grow until you are airlifting everything 
up to and including office furniture. That is no exaggeration because 
I have seen office furniture airlifted as I have ridden in planes which 
at the time were airlifting office furniture. Therefore, I know in my 
own mind; I am dead certain as to what will happen. This thing 
will grow even faster than heretofore, and your $50 million request 


is just the first one, just one nibble, and it will continue to grow and 


grow. 
General Doy te. It has to grow, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. Sir? 
General Doyte. I say it has to grow, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. And it will grow every year because once you start 
it you are not going to stop it. You said that yourself last week. 
General Doyte. Yes, sir; we certainly did. 


D-DAY REQUIREMENT 


We have a requirement on D-day for much more airlift than we 
normally use in peace. 

We are going to have to have that airlift if we are going to be able 
to see the Air Force do the job in the first month of war. That is the 
point that I have been trying to make throughout this whole thing, 
the requirement to support the war plan. That lift, Mr. Scrivner, 
has to be in being if we are going to use it at that time. 

Our ton-mile requirement the first month is as carefully calculated 
here and is as closely based on what we need as anything can be. 

I have no question, sir, that you have seen furniture moved in air- 
planes. I have seen some other things hauled in airplanes. 

We have worked to eliminate that kind of shipment where it should 
be eliminated, but at the same time we must have this difference 
between the maximum capability and the peacetime requirement if 
we are going to do our job properly. 

It is that difference that we have got to use come D-day, not 10 
days later or 15 days later or a year later, but beginning right on 
D-day, and if it is not in existence at that time we do not function. 
That is the thing that it boils down to, sir. 

If we have this lift available, and if we have this system operating, 
as it must operate, we will have the capability of lifting things during 
peace that do not have to move come war. That is one way of getting 
some return from our investment because we at least eliminate the 
surface cost of transportation of these items by so doing. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF SHIPMENT BY AIR AND SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. I thought we were going to be told something about 
the comparative surface cost of shipment and the cost by airlift. 
General Doy.e. I can give you a figure on that, sir. 
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Based on our past contracts and what the going market might 
probably be—we have not been able to let our contracts yet—we will 
probably pay around 20 cents per ton-mile for transoceanic lift. I 
think that is about right. 

Mr. ScrivNER. What is the surface rate? 

General Dorie. The surface lift on MSTS, and it varies by com- 
modities, will average about 2 cents a ton-mile. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that include engines? 

General Dorie. If we ship engines by water, yes, sir. 

Colonel Danie. I can give you the exact cost of the shipment of 
an engine, if you would like to have it. By air the cost is $2,497, 
and by surface it is $302. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is almost eight times as much by 
air? 

Colonel Daniel. Yes, sir, that is correct. That is the pure 
transportation cost. 


PROSPECTIVE SAVINGS IN AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


General Dorie. Yes, that is the pure transportation cost, all of 
which is returned many times over if we can achieve our reduced 
purchasing concept as we have outlined it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you mean it can be achieved many times 
over? 

General Doyte. It will be returned many times over by the procure- 
ment savings achieved. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will not buy that procurement savings because 
the figures just will not bear it out. If you have some other factors 
which are involved I would like to hear about them. You are selling 
the inception of something that is going to cost the taxpayers un- 
counted billions of dollars. You know it, and I know it. 

General Doyte. No, sir, it will not cost the taxpayers uncounted 
billions of dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have just said this is the first increment, and 
you are going to carry it on from here on out. It is going to cost more 
hereafter. You only have to multiply 50 million by 10, and you have 
a half billion dollars. 

General DoyLtr. Which is met by procurement reductions attribu- 
table to the airlift. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is only a one-time savings. 

Colonel Hamrick. But the reduced factors involved would apply 
to future years also. 

_ Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to prolong this any longer. I know 
it is not all attributable to the proposed airlift. 

General DoyLr. We said about 40 percent of that was attributable 
to it. 

Mr. Scrrvner. And 40 percent of $1 billion is $400 million. 

General Doyte. And that will happen every time we buy new 
engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not to the extent of $400 million. 

General DoyLe. Not necessarily in that amount. It will depend 
on the amount of the procurement of engines. 

Colonel Hamrick. Actually our funds requested for procurement 
Were substantially reduced for fiscal year 1956 because of the reduced 
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pipeline. As a result of the reduced pipeline, there were also assets 
from fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 procurements to further 
reduce our fiscal year 1956 budget requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that was not all due to this. 

General Bocart. $450 million was the amount knocked ou 
when we moved into this concept. 

Mr. Scrivner. But this is not an item which is going to recur every 
year. 

General Bocart. No, sir. 

Colonel Hamrick. We reduced our total 120 request by approvxi- 
mately 10 percent due to the decreased requirements. 

General BoGart. Yes, sir, that is correct. | 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you have to take all of vour offsetting factors 
into consideration so that your result saving is not going to be 120— 

Colonel Hamrick (interposing). No, sir, we reduced 120 by approxi- 
mately 10 percent as a result of this airlift concept. 

General Bocart. Actually what we would be getting would be 
about 8 years’ worth of airlift on this one-shot job, and each year we 
would probably be getting a resultant saving of half the cost of the 
airlift, so that it would extend over that period. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, it is not quite that simple. 

General Bogart. I mean, sir, that that is about as closely as you 
can rationalize it. 

It has to be computed in detail, and one reason why we cannot do 
that is because we still do not know our engine requirements and air- 
craft deployment for next year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is only one of the things that you do not 
know. 

General Bocarrt. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nobody has been frank enough up to now to make 
a suggestion that it was a guess. 

General Boaarr. We are purely estimating on 1956. There is no 
question of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may have a good story, but you surely have 
not told it. 

Colonel Hamrick. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen, for this further information 
on this troublesome problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tabulate those figure that you had in the two 
squares so that I can look at them, will you? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 
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WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

COL. DOUGLAS R. BROWN, ASSISTANT FOR USAF PETROLEUM OIL 
LUBRICANTS (FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE ARMED SERVICES 
PETROLEUM AGENCY 

MAJ. PHILIP BRODZINSKY, CHIEF, UNIFORM CLOTHING SECTION, 
DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, MATERIEL 

cOL. BERNARD KORN, CHIEF, MEDICAL MATERIEL DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

ALAN C. FURYEAR, ASSISTANT CHIEF, COMMISSARY AND SUB- 
SISTENCE SECTION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES 

WILLIAM 8S. FAIRHURST, CHIEF, LAUNDRY, DRY CLEANING AND 
Cc. AND E. REPAIR SECTION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND 
SERVICES 

N. CECIL HILL, CHIEF, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

P. F. HILBERT, ASSISTANT FOR MATERIEL, DCS/MATERIEL, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing. 

We are to consider the stock fund situation in the Air Force this 
afternoon, and to more accurately express it, “Air Force stock and 
industrial funds.” 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, we have an overall 
statement which I should like to make on our stock fund operations 
in general, and then we have a statement with a presentation on 
each of the operating divisions of the stock and industrial funds. 

If | may, I should like to present my statement first—the overall 
statement of the status of the Air Force stock fund, and then go 
into each of the others in detail. 

[ have here Mr. Hilbert, at the end of the table, who has been 
intimately connected with this stock and industrial fund operation 
in the Air Force since its inception, and he is capable of going into 
the details of the history of any of these areas, which I am not. 

Mr. Manon, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General BoGart. I should like to ask Mr. Hill to point out the fig- 
res on the charts, as I go along in this statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Bogart. The principal peculiarity of this presentation is 
lat no request for an appropriation of funds is involved. This is a 
eport on our stewardship of certain imprest funds which were made 
bailable for the procurement, storage and distribution of certain 
tipulated commodities. The use of these funds has no direct effect 
n the availability of the funds which are appropriated to the Air Force. 
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The use of working capital funds requires monetary accounting for 
supply and reduces the numerous items involved to a common term 
the dollar. This permits the preparation of statements to reflect in. 
ventory turnover, status, requirements and supply effectiveness. The 
advantage is a more effective supply operation through internal 
controls which are separate from item stock accounting. In addition, 
greater fidelity is attained in accounting for Air Force operations since 
commodity inventories are financed by the “‘Fund”’ and only the issues 
therefrom for immediate consumption are charged to operations, 
Any extension of the fund to additional areas requires careful consider. 
ation of benefits to be derived versus any possible increase in cost of 
administration. 

The following factors have been established as the criteria for 
determining whether or not the working capital fund type of operation 
should be extended to a particular area: (a) That an effective buyer- 
seller relationship may be established between the fund and the 
consumer; (b) that there is a recurring demand for the materiel or 
service; (c) that the materiel or service is in common demand and the 
cost may be chargeable to a number of consuming activities; (d) that 
the materiel is of a consumable nature—items such as real estate, 
installed equipment, industrial machinery are excluded from the 
stock funds; (e) that the materiel will continue to be useful—items 
having a high potential obsolescence are excluded from this type 
of operation. 

The basic principles of working capital fund operations differ 
radically from those pertaining to the administration of normal 
appropriated funds. I will, therefore, risk being redundant and 
briefly describe the background and history of these funds insofar as 
the Air Force is concerned. 

Authority: The authority for working capital funds is section 405 
of Public Law 216, 81st Congress. 

Objective: The objectives for the establishment and operation of 
working capital funds is clearly defined in an excerpt from the 
legislative authority and I quote: 

In order more effectively to control and account for the cost of programs and 
work performed in the Department of Defense, the Secretary of Defense is author 
ized to require the establishment of working capital funds in the Department of 
Defense for the purpose of— 

(1) Financing inventories of such stores, supplies, materials, and equipment 4% 
he may designate; and 

(2) Providing working capital for such industrial-type activities, and for suc 
commercial-type activities as provide common services within or among tli 
department and agencies of the Department of Defense, as he may designate. 


DESCRIPTION OF OPERATIONS 


The working, capital fund operation consists of two categories, 1. ¢. 
stock fund and industrial funds. As a matter or organization, | wil 
first discuss the stock funds. The stock fund functions as the equiv 
lent of a Government-owned purchasing and distributing corporatiol 
for certain commodities which are in common demand by the Al 
Force and other Department of Defense elements throughout the 
world. Public funds are invested in the capital of the stock fund in 
much the same manner as funds are placed in the capital structure of! 
corporation. The operations follow the revolving fund theory in the 
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materiel is procured and stored at strategic distribution points for 
issue to the using commands. These commands reimburse the stock 
fund from their respective appropriated funds for commodities re- 
ceived and these funds are used to replenish the inventories—hence the 
cycle from cash, to purchase, to sales and collection of cash is com- 
leted. 

; The Congress, in the annual review of the budget, examines and 
evaluates the consumption programs of those commodities which are 
included in the stock funds. The amounts appropriated for these 
consumable iterrs will limit the amount of stock fund sales. This 
establishes activity level of the fund. In addition, the Congress has 
the power to appropriate funds to the stock fund, and also to rescind 
funds which it considers excess to the requirements of the stock fund. 
Thus, Congress has a direct control over the amount of cash invested 
in the capitalization of the stock fund and has the authority to increase 
or decrease these funds through legislation. 


NO PROFIT, NO LOSS, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARD PRICES 


A basic principle of the stock fund is that it operates on a no profit, 
no loss basis. ‘The financial plans are developed in conformance with 
this concept. The expense elements included in cost are the current 
commodity replacement cost plus initial transportation and a small 
factor for normal loss. These elements are the basis for developing a 
standard price for each type and grade of commodity items in the 
stock fund. These standard prices are used to evaluate the inventories 
of commodities on hand and as the unit selling prices of these com- 
mrodities. The standard prices are designed to return enough cash 
from sales to keep the stock fund whole and that the fund will neither 
gain nor lose money from the sales. 

The standard prices prevail uniformly in the Air Force throughout 
the world. It is extremely helpful to the orderly conduct of business 
and to our budget processes that these standards remain constant to 
the extent possible. The standards are not affected by temporary 
market fluctuations. Changes are made to our pricing structure only 
when the current replacement cost of stock-funded commodities is 
moving up or down on a broad market basis and, in the opinion of 
market experts, the change represents a major trend as opposed to a 
local sporadic movement. 


MEANING OF ‘CASH’? AND “‘OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY” 


As I have previously indicated the working capital funds have 
certain inherent peculiarities. By the same token, certain terms 
have special meanings when used in conjunction with stock funds. 
The term ‘cash’? denotes the cash working capital which has been 
placed in the stock fund and is available in the form of a checking- 
account balance on the Treasury’s books. The term “obligational 
authority” denotes an authorization by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Department of Defense to incur obligations up to a stipulated 
maximum amount within a specified period of time. 
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FINANCIAL CONTROLS 


I particularly wish to describe the controls which are utilized in 
connection with stock funds. In accordance with the accepted prin- 
ciples of good business, annual financial plans are developed to guide 
and control the stock fund managers. The volume of sales is projected 
in accordance with programing. ‘These are the same programs which 
provide the basis for consumption estimates upon which Air Force 
appropriation requests are computed. Since the stock fund has a 
captive market these sales projections are reasonably firm. The next 
computation involves the estimated purchases during the year, 
Normally purchases are planned to meet sales demand and to attain 
a predetermined end-inventory position which; by higher authority, 
is considered necessary to the national defense. These factors are 
taken into consideration and an annual financial plan, phased by 
quarters, is developed and transmitted to the Department of Defense 
and, in turn, to the Bureau of the Budget for review and considera- 
tion. Thus, a top-level management-control function is exercised 
over the stock funds in the same manner that a board of directors 
would dictate and control the fiscal policies of a corporation. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS 


The Air Force stock fund is currently divided into three separate 
and distinct divisions. Each division maintains its own records and 
is operated in a manner suited to the respective commodities being 
handled. I will give a brief description of the divisions which are 
presently in operation and those that are projected. I have with 
me qualified personnel for each division, who have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the operations of the various divisions of the stock fund. 
We are prepared to follow with detailed presentations for each division. 
The Clothing Division was activated on July 1, 1950, for the purpose 
of procuring and selling uniforms and articles of military clothing to 
authorized personnel. The Medical-Dental Division was activated 
on July 1, 1953, for the purpose of procuring and storing medical and 
dental supplies for sale to authorized medical services. Actual pro- 
curement and a substantial part of the storage and handling is ac- 
complished by joint action of the three military services. The Avia- 
tion Fuels Division was also activated on July 1, 1953, for the purpose 
of procuring and storing all aviation gasoline, oil, and jet fuel for 
issue to the Air Force. Some sales are also made to other military 
services, certain governmental agencies, and authorized consumers. 
The Aviation Fuels Division is the largest division of the stock fund 
in terms of dollar volume. 


PROJECTED DIVISION 


A Commissary Division is targeted for activation on July 1, 1959. 
The purpose will be the procurement, storage, and handling of sub- 
sistence items for sale to organizational and open messes, service 
hospitals, and to individuals who are authorized to purchase through 
commissary stores. This will be one of the larger divisions with an 
estimated annual sales volume of $367 million. 

Plans are being formulated for the establishment of a Local Pur- 
chase Division during fiscal year 1956. The initial program calls 
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for capitalizing stocks for local procurement type items at selected 
depots and bases. After about 6 months’ operation at these installa- 
tions, we plan to examine the results and determine at that time the 
further extension of this division to include all other Air Force instal- 
lations. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The financial statements of the respective operating divisions will 
be presented individually. However, in order that the committee 
mav see the overall status of the Air Force stock fund, a series of 
consolidated statements have been prepared. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


TaBLE No. 1.—Air Force stock fund consolidated financial statement 


[In thousands of dollars] 


June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


Assets 
eK ky ae jibmtbacnel $97 $116, 503 $129, 
Accounts receivable __- nae : 138 105, 339 122. 
Total inventories-___--------- pads 's ‘ 569 588, 639 588, 
Due from undelivered purchases - - ee 1 


"Debenl SINE sani op idtnetiniiioennes mnie , 516 810, 481 


Liabilities: 
Accounts payable-_- : 55, 14¢ 69, 792 
Stock withdrawal credits 5, 25 
Cash investment_.- aaa ; , ot 178, 300 
Capitalized inventories - . di fs * * 315 | 624, 632 
Retained earnings or deficit_-- —62, 243 
Total United States investment---_------ , 122 740, 689 


Total liabilities and investment_--_------ . , 516 810, 481 


This statement shows the assets, liabilities, and investment of the 
presently operating divisions. ‘The unallocated cash account of the 
stock fund and the effect of the proposed Commissary and Local 
Procurement Divisions have not been reflected on this chart. The 
increase in the total assets in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is due to the 
inventory buildup of aviation fuel. Please note that the accounts 
receivable at the close of fiscal years 1955 and 1956 are projected to 
be materially less than the actual balance as of June 30, 1954. This 
improved position is forecast, even though there will be a decided 
uptrend in annual sales during fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 
Sales for these years are estimated at $696 and $790 millions, respec- 
tively, as compared to $571 million for the fiscal year 1954. This 
reduction in projected accounts receivable balances, in the face of 
increasing sales volume, is directly attributable to improved pro- 
cedural techniques which have already been placed in effect, whereby 
the interim between the sale and the collection of the cash proceeds 
thereof has been reduced. In this connection, we are constantly 
striving to further improve our collection methods in order that our 
accounts receivable can be maintained at the lowest possible level. 
__It is also important to analyze the year-end inventory positions. 
The total inventories appear to be greatly in excess of the levels 
required for the estimated sales volume. It must be recognized, 
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however, that only a relatively small portion of the inventory is 
identified with current operations and that the major portion rep. 
resents mobilization reserves. 

The chart does not show it, but the sales for these years are esti- 
mated at $571 million for 1954, going up to $696 million in 1955, and 
$790 million in 1956. 


INVENTORY DISTRIBUTION 


TABLE No. 2.—Air Force stock fund consolidated inventory distribution 


[In thousands of dollars] 





| June 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 





atin iad tice ba dads Jdaabibttwadseadedadet ees | 168, 559 149, 256 165, 674 


IES TENN UD III is ng. awa ckssatooeneneodsandaceiname 274, 181 331, 425 347, 825 
DERG FART TO TNOEE.« on skies onsen deddatubeadea sie 125, 459 107, 633 73, 859 
a caicgccpimmntpendinnsiseonioewedinweeinn 1,011 325 681 

UR aN, 8 iis Lich kis ncnnnnsteeniindanen 569, 210 | 588, 639 | 588, 039 


The next chart shows a distribution of the various categories of 
inventory. As can be seen from this chart, the preponderance of 
inventories is represented by mobilization reserve stocks and economic 
reserve stocks. These reserves are being accumulated in accordance 
with levels which have been established in connection with national 
defense planning. 

I think that I should point out that the economic reserve stock— 
excess stock—which has been picked up at the time of capitalization 
of the tund, and which has been determined as required for ultimate 
issue, but which is above our immediate requirements for normal 
operations, which is the active stock, plus the mobilization reserve. 

The surplus stocks, of course, are those items which would be in 
economic reserve, except for the fact that we will have no foreseeable 
use for them, and therefore they are up for disposal. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask a question at this point in view of that 
statement. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That chart shows that your surplus stocks on June 
30, 1955, amounted to $325 million, going up to $681 million on June 
30, 1956, and from your description, you would expect those to go 
down rather than up. 

General Bocarr. Surplus stocks, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That would indicate that you are overbuying. 

Mr. Hit. I think that I can answer that, sir. These inventories 
represent inventories as of a particular time. We will always have 
surplus stocks in a small amount. I am thinking particularly of the 
Medical-Dental Division, where we have biotics and various medical 
supplies which will go bad over a period of time. 

This merely represents a surplus inventory as of a specific date. 


CASH REQUIREMENTS 


I will now summarize the utilization of the invested cash working 
capital in the presently established and the projected divisions. 
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TaBLeE No. 3.—Air Force stock fund—Cash investment 


[In thousands of dollars} 
Cash working capital 


June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


i | a | 


Established divisions: 
Clothing 7 $65, 300 $28, 300 | $12, 300 
Medical-dental al 1, 000 | —14, 000 | —26, 000 
Aviation fuels 150, 000 | 164, 000 | 211, 000 
Subtotal 216, 300 | 178, 300 197, 300 

Projected divisions: 
Commissary 2 ait 52, 000 
Local purchase “ ospsbihedie At dijetaip tn int cleaned saat 23, 000 





Subtotal ; fs Sil coiapinions daemon 75, 000 
Winans dh cede ceca neta tap scabasenaeaasohes 40, 000 | 393, 000 299’ 000 


256, 300 | 571, 300 | 571, 300 





At the close of the fiscal year 1954 the cash-working capital was 
$256.3 millions. With the exception of $40 million, the capital was 
distributed between the operating divisions as shown. In December 
1954, $340 millions were transterred to the cash working capital 
account of the “fund.’”’ This was done to provide for the further 
buildup of mobilization reserve inventories in the aviation fuel area 
and to provide cash-working capital for the activation of new divisions. 
This chart shows our current plans with respect to the utilization of 
these funds. Please note that the targeted inventory decreases in 
the Clothing and Medical-Dental Divisions will result in cash bei Ing 
generated, which is the reason for the negative figures there. As this 
cash is generated by the reduction of inventories, it is periodically 
withdrawn from the operating areas, and returned to the unallocated 
cash account. ($35 million has been withdrawn from Clothing this 
year with an additional $2 million scheduled. Also, $15 million will 
be withdrawn from the Medical-Dental Division this year.) On the 
other hand, the planned mobilization reserve inventory buildup in 
the Aviation Fuels Division will require an increase of $61 million 
through fiscal year 1956. The continued buildup through fiscal years 
1957 and 1958, in consonance with the authorized construction pro- 
gram for additional storage capacity, will require an additional $24 
million after fiscal 1956. This additional requirement is not shown on 
the chart. The projected new divisions will require $75 million, i. e., 
$52 million for the Commissary Division and $23 million for the 
Local Purchase Division. For the Local Purchase Division, addi- 
tional funds in the amount of approximately $15 million will be re- 
quired for further expansion of this Division on a worldwide basis. 
This leaves an estimated unallocated balance of $299 million, as shown 
on the chart, or, if we give effect to the additional cash required for the 
Aviation Fuels and Local Purchase Divisions, a balance of $260 million. 

Our position with respect to this balance is (a) stock funding in the 
Air Force is in its infancy, (6) those divisions which have been operated 
have been highly successful, (c) a vigorous effort is being made to 
determine additional areas in which increased efficiency and ec onomy 
may be attained through stock funding. In view of this, it is antici- 
pated that the balance of these funds will be utilized for new divisions 
which may be established in the reasonably near future. 
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We are considering the possibility of establishing a stock-fund 
operation on consumable centrally procured spares, as well as local 
procurement. 

However, this involves a study of the Air Force supply system, and 
we are not at all sure that we will be able to make the necessary changes 
in our operations. 


AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


The operations of the Air Force industrial fund are similar to the 
Air Force stock fund in that it is also a revolving-fund operation, its 
customers are, in the main, agencies within the Department of Defense, 
and its sales prices are designed to result in neither a profit nor a loss. 
There are, however, areas of dissirvilarity between these two funding 
concepts. The industrial fund sells services through the creation of 
an end product, whereas the stock fund procures the end item for 
holding and subsequent resale. 

The Air Force industrial fund began operations with a capitalization 
of $1 million which was transferred by authority of the President from 
the appropriation, ‘‘Maintenance and Operations, Air Force, 1950,” 
pursuant to Public Law 216, 81st Congress. Following this transfer, 
we authorized the consolidation of several field printing plants in the 
San Antonio, Tex., area and established a single entity which was 
financed through the use of the Air Force industrial fund. The steps 
employed were quite simple—we evaluated the stock of printing sup- 
plies on hand and furnished the working capital cash which would be 
required to finance their day-to-day operations until they became self- 
supporting. The combination of the two formed the capitalization of 
our first industrial fund enterprise, the Defense Printing Service, San 
Antonio, Tex. You will note that no equipment was capitalized. The 
equipment of this facility and all other facilities under the industrial 
fund continue to be the financial responsibility of the regular appro- 
priated funds of the Air Force. This gives rise to a deviation from 
regular commercial concepts in that industrial fund facilities consider 
only ‘out of pocket’’ expenses as a cost of operations. Items such as 
depreciation of equipment, building, and so forth, are recorded on a 
statistical basis only insofar as sales to elements of the Department of 
Defense are concerned. However, this does not mean that we regard 
depreciation and similar expenses as being of no importance. On the 
contrary, these items are accurately recorded each month for the 
following reasons: first, in order that we may know the total cost of 
operating each industrial facility, and second, in order that we may 
add the appropriate proportion of such costs to the sales price of items 
sold to purchasers outside the Department of Defense. Incidentally, 
when these particular items of cost are collected through the sale of 
product, they are not deposited to the credit of the facility but, rather, 
to the Treasury of the United States, as a miscellaneous receipt. 

The suecess of this operation resulted in the industrialization of 
seven additional printing plants on July 1, 1954. We have found this 
particular type of operation to be most susceptible to industrialization 
and to financial management controls. Financial controls are exer- 
cised through the review by the responsible commands and by Air 
Hoan Headquarters of the annual budget estimates and financial plans, 
which are submitted for each installation. These estimates reflect 
anticipated sales and attendant operating costs. Anticipated sales 
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are developed by customer surveys, both at field and headquarters 
levels, and anticipated expenditures result from an estimate of the 
cost of civilian personal services and the purchase price of materials 
required to produce the printed items or maintain appropriate stock 
levels. Control is exercised further through the review at both com- 
mand level and headquarters, of the monthly financial statements 
prepared and submitted by the several installations. 

Printing facilities presently operating under the industrial fund 
reflect a capital investment of $689,371 on July 1, 1954, of which 
$598,000 represented cash and $91,371 represents inventories. 

In addition, we plan to industrialize 50 Air Force laundry and dry- 
cleaning plants on July 1, 1955. These facilities will provide services 
for authorized individuals and agencies within the Department of 
Defense and other Government agencies as authorized. The services 
produced will be sold for approximately $10 million annually. 


CASH INVESTMENT—INDUSTRIAL FUND 


TaBLE No. 4.—Air Force industrial fund—Cash investment, actual and estimated 


[In thousands of dollars] 
| Cash working capital 





| June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


Established activity: Air Force printing services. - -_- 57 59 598 
Programed for fiscal year 1956: Air Force laundry and ‘dry- 

cleaning services................. scahistanieieaiaal Ss debdici iis 3, 200 
Unallecated ot aa ee PE RR See. | : 160, 402 157, 202 


1 000 rar 161, 000 161, 000 


Consideration is being given to the industrialization of (MATS). If this is 
done, the project will require an estimated $152 million of cash working capital. 

This statement reflects the amount of cash involved in the industrial 
fund area. Please note that the amount of cash investment in the 
printing service rose from $57,000 in 1954 to $598,000 in 1955. This 
is caused by the industrialization of seven additional printing plants 
during the latter period. 

In December 195 54, $160 million were transferred to the invested 
cash account of the industrial fund. The purpose was to provide the 
capital for additional industrialized activities. The industrialization 
of the 50 laundries and dry-cleaning plants will require an estimated 
$3.2 million of cash working capital. This leaves an unallocated 
balance of $157.2 million for the fiscal year 1956. Serious considera- 
tion is being given to the industrialization of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. If this is done the project will require an estimated 
$152 million of cash working capital. 

That completes my ov erall statement, Mr. Chairman, and we are 
prepared to proceed with the detailed presentation of each of the 
divisions. 

Mr. Manon. All right; you may proceed. 


Avi1ATION Furets Division 


_General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, the first of the specific presenta- 
tions on the stock funds is that of the Aviation Fuels Division, and 
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our principal witness is Col. Douglas R. Brown, who is Chief of the 
Air Force Fuels and Lubricants Division of the Directorate of Supply 
and Services, Air Materiel Command. 

Colonel Brown, in addition to being in charge of the aviation fuels 
division of the stock fund at the present time, sir, is a former Director 
of the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency, and he is also 
prepared to discuss the ASPPA program, if you so desire. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel Brown. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Brown. Mr. Mahon, and members: of the committee, | 
would first like to discuss the general aspects of the petroleum program, 
and go into the operations, as well as into the stock fund, so that you 
will have a better understanding of what we mean when we get into 
some details. 

I have prepared a narrative, bere, and also have some charts which 
will show you the details a little bit later on. 

First, I would like to point out the magnitude of the petroleum 
program insofar as the United States Air Force is concerned. 

Actually, we compare favorably with some of the major industries, 
Just the other day I checked two financial statements, and I found 
that the total volume of business of one of these major industries ran 
$909 million, and another ran $1 billion. 

You will note a little bit later on that our volume of business in 
fiscal 1956 ran $750 million. So, it is pretty close. 

We feel that we are the world’s largest customers insofar as pur- 
chase of finished petroleum products is concerned. We buy about 5 
percent—I am talking just of the Air Force alone now—of the total 
industry finished product in the United States. 

Insofar as the impact on the Air Force itself is concerned, petroleum 
represents 76 percent of the total tonnage shipped in the United 
States Air Force, worldwide. We operate a global type of business. 
We have the biggest, widespread distribution of petroleum in the 
world also, and much larger than any major companies. 

In our comparison with industry, as an operation—and I think 
that is important, actually there is not too much difference in this 
operation. Industry must go out and solicit its customers, and ours 
are readymade, of course, because we have the Air Force and the 

other military services. 

The other difference is that industry must try to show a profit; 
whereas, the philosophy of the stock fund operation is that we attempt 
to break even, and in the management of this overall job, we have 
certain advantages, because we feel that we have a management 
performance basis on which to actually give us closer controls of our 
dollars and our products from the procurement stage until final 
delivery into the aircraft. 

We have certain management tools that we use to conduct this 
business, those management tools being financial statements, status 
of stock reports which we receive by the month, and we maintain 
constant surveillance over the stocks in each theater and each com- 
mand. 

Now, there are a lot of conditions that affect the operation and a 
lot of conditions that would affect the management from day to day. 
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For instance, any change in the flying-hour program would mean 
that we would have to reevaluate our position; a change of aircraft 
on a geographical basis from one place to another; the phasing in of 
new storage; the slippage of production on the part of industry, and 
there is any number of things which I could enumerate here which I 
think would show you that it is a constant job of trying to balance 
out this procurement. 
| We have found that there are a lot of advantages in this type of 

stock fund operation. In the first place, we have a much closer inven- 
tory control and to us that is very, very important. Actually, all of 
us in the Air Force are becoming very dollar-conscious, and this is 
particularly so in Finance, because when they run out of dollars, 
they have a problem. 

Whereas, before, all they had to do was order the product, and we 
shipped it to them. 

So, altogether, we feel that we are saving the defense dollar in this 
| type of operation. 

Unless you have some questions on what I have just covered, I 
would like to go into the narrative presentation, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much do you have involved here? 

Colonel Brown. We have $750 million, sir, involved; that is the 
annual volume of the program. I will have these charts, sir, which I 
am going to give you in a moment, and which will give all of the dollar 
breakouts on this whole program. 

This narrative, actually, is related somewhat to what I am going 
to show you in the charts. So, it is very, very important. 

The purpose of the aviation fuels division, Air Force stock fund, is 
to provide a revolving fund of working capital to finance inventories 
of aviation fuels and lubricants for sales to Air Force organizations 
and other authorized customers at a ‘“‘break-even’’ standard price. 

The stock fund operation is phased with a financial plan approved 
by Headquarters, USAF, prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. 
This plan is revised quarterly and reflects any changes in supported 
programs, and fluctuations in any of the basic costs of petroleum pur- 
chases and handling. The procurement program and the statement 
of financial position for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 will be 
covered by the use of classified charts, which I will present to the 
committee. Fiscal year 1954 will reflect the actual position, fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 will be estimates. 

The working capital required for the operation of the stock fund and 
reflected in the approved financial plan must be adequate for the 
procurement and handling of aviation petroleum to support Air Force 
programs, sales to Navy, Army, other United States Government 
agencies, commercial airlines, and inventory buildup. 

The Air Force using activities and other authorized customers reim- 
burse the stock fund for aviation fuel and oil consumed, with funds 
allocated to them by an annual budget appropriation. The stock 
fund utilizes these funds to support the procurement program. 

Obligations of the stock fund are controlled by quarterly obligating 
authorities called advice of allotments. In fact, these quarterly 
allotments and the financial plan are used for the purpose of super- 
vision and control of the stock fund operation by the Bureau of the 
Budget, Office of the Secretary of Defense, and Headquarters, USAF. 
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As will be pointed out later, the procurement requirements for 
petroleum are phased with storage capabilities, therefore, working 
capital cash is requested to support only the quantities of fuel that 
can be stored. 

A few of the other aspects which are pertinent to the financial 
position of this budget estimate are as follows: 

The implementing procedures of the stock fund requires that the 
cash balance be equal to or greater than the accounts payable. 

Although the volume of sales increased by 20 percent from fiscal 
vear 1954 to fiscal year 1955, the accounts receivable decreased by 
23 percent. This was the result of the recent initiation of an improv ed 
collection procedure. Basically, under the new procedure the USAF 
POL accounting office credits the stock fund at the time the reimburse- 
ment voucher is prepared for Air Force customers in lieu of processing 
these monthly vouchers through the major air commands for certi- 
fication of funds. This reduced the collection cycle for Air Force 
customers from 90 to 60 days overseas and from 60 days to 45 days 
in the Zone of Interior. 

In connection with commercial airline accounts there were approxi- 
mately $1 million billed and uncollected as of June 30, 1954, while at 
January 31, 1955, there were only approximately $336,000. This 
decrease has been accomplished by requiring commercial customers 
to either pay cash, provide a bond, or obtain a guarantor. 

During the first year of stock fund operations, $16 million of retained 
earnings were generated. This resulted from purchases of aviation 
fuels and oils at a lower cost than originally estimated. The retained 
earnings will be increased by approximately $2 million during fiscal 
year 1955 as a result of further reductions in contract cost. 

It is anticipated that no additional profits will be generated in 
fiscal year 1956. This will conform to the basic principle of the stock 
fund which is to operate on a break-even basis. 

The Air Force secures its requirements of petroleum products 
through contracts written by the Armed Services Petroleum Purchas- 
ing Agency. This joint purchasing agency has as its prime mission the 
securing of products for the Military Departments at the lowest 
possible cost. 

This mission is effectively accomplished by: 

(1) Elimination of competition between the Military Depart- 
ments. 

(2) Increasing size of requirements through consolidation. 

(3) Utilization of advertised procurement procedures. 

(4) Stimulation of industry interest and competition by con- 
sidering all economical sources of supply. 

(5) Consolidation of petroleum procurement ability and 
experience in one agency for the military. 

Prices paid do not exceed the current commercial market price at 
the time of procurement and generally they are below market prices. 

1 simply stuck that last in there, sir; because I understood it had 
been questioned at your other sessions, ‘and I wanted to try to get it 
answered for you. 

Now, I have charts which I would like to show you, and I would 
like, before I start, to again advise the committee that we are not 
here, of course, to request funds, but to indicate to you how thisffund 
really operates. 
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In order to arrive at our projections, and to develop our estimates 
we use, first, sales to the Air Force; the Air Force Reserve, the Air 
Force National Guard, and Research and Development. We add to 
that the sales to others which includes the Army, the Navy and 
other governmental departments, and commercial airlines. 

We ‘add to that, then, our requirements for our inventory buildup, 
and that is broken into two parts, of course, our operating and pipe- 
line levels, and our mobilization reserve materiel requirements. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAMING 


TABLE No. 6.—Procurement program—Based on storage capability 


[Unit in millions] 


7s | . ss 

Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954, 1955, 1956, 
actual | estimate estimate 


Barrels: 
Air Force. Reserve, and Air National Guard consumption 
Sales to others ‘ 
Inventory buildup 


Total: ts. 


Dollars: 
Air Force, Reserve, and Air National Guard consumption 
Sales to others as 
Inventory buildup... 
Total 


Our next chart shows our procurement programing. Gentlemen, I 
might mention that although this is a procurement program, it is 
based on our storage capacity; in other words, we do not request 
funds nor attempt to buy more products than we can either consume 
or store, 

So, this is phased in with a storage capability. 

The first two figures across the line here, and of course across the 
line [indicating] here, represent not only the procurement, but also 
represeat the sales, because we procure just the quantities of fuel 
necessary for the consumption of these two phases here; whereas, we 
buy this for our inventory buildup. 

On this chart we have fiscal year 1954 as an actual experience 
factor. We have an estimate of fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1956. On 
the fiseal 1955 part of this is an actual experience—the first 6 months 
of it, in fact. 

If you will notice, in fiscal 1954 we purchased 58 million barrels 
of petroleum products to supply the Air Force, the Reserve, and the 
Air National Guard consumption. Sales to others, which include 
the Army, Navy, and commercial accounts, involved the purchase 
and sale of 6 million barrels of products. 

We built our inventory up by 6 million barrels through this pro- 
curement action, making a grand total of 70 million barrels. 

Now, 70 million barrels may not sound like a lot of product, but 
to reduce it to gallons, you get 2.9 billion gallons. So, it is a pretty 
good quantity. 

Then, we look over at 1956 at the 118 million barrels, that represents 
5 billion gallons, and if you put that down in some way of under- 
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standing, it would take a train of tank cars from New York City 
to Hawaii and back again to hold it. ; 

In the matter of dollars, we required $430 million to buy this 
58 million barrels of products, $57 million to purchase this 6 million 
barrels [indicating], and $33 million to purchase the inventory buildup, 
making a total of $520 million for our total program for fiscal 1954, 

Mr. Taser. How did you need $33 million to build up your 6 
million barrels there? 

Is one of them a monthly figure? 

Colonel Brown. No, sir; it would be the difference in types of 
products, sir. 

‘ General Bocart. There is 6 million barrels, sir, in the upper 
rure. 

"cack Brown. We are talking about 6 million barrels here, and 
6 million here. There is a difference in the price, but this is the 
difference in the type of product. 

In other words, the sales to others include a great deal of high 
octane fuels. In fact, most of it is high octane fuel. There is very 
little jet fuel sold to those services. 

The majority of this is jet. So, there would be a difference in the 
cost factor even though the same quantity is involved here. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Taser. I guess so. 

Colonel Brown. We have a breakdown on this we would be glad 
to show you, sir. 

For fiscal year 1955 our estimate is 81 million barrels of procurement 
to supply the Reserve, Air Force, National Guard; and 7 million 
barrels for sales to others. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, I think that chart speaks for itself. For 
fiscal year 1955 we see the comparisons, and the grand totals. The 
total goes to 118 million barrels. 

ggg Brown. One hundred and eighteen million barrels at $750 
million. 

I think one thing is important to point out, Mr. Mahon, and that 
is the fact that this $661 million to support these 3 we have shown 
here is different from the figure you had in your project 412 budget. 
It was $627 million. The reason is that the project 412 did not cover 
the National Guard nor research and development, and we have added 
those figures in because we supply them through the stock fund 
operation. 

Also we have a breakdown showing what this amounts to in pur- 
chase of products, how much is services, and how much is transporta- 
tion, if you are interested. 
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COMPARISON OF ASSETS, LIABILITIES, AND INVESTMENTS 


TABLE 7.—Aviation fuels division, air force stock fund—Comparison of 
assets, liabilities, and investments 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
| 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Assets: 

CUBR sineicttt ccablod sateen scecbaseusedcamigh $obacetiiaate .| $60,000,000 | $83, 000,000 $85, 000, 000 
Accounts receivable 127,000,000 | 98,000,000 | 116,000,000 
aOR edics 5 oo de eerni cates ~scaateenuieee saan .-| 217,000,000 | 251,000, 000 287, 000, 000 





Total, assets . 404, 000, 000 | 


432,000,000 | 488,000,000 


Liabilities: Accounts payable | 54,000,000 | 65,000, 000 74, 000, 000 


Capital increase required during vear--........-........-----.- 14, 000, 000 | 47,000, 000 
Cumulative increase, 1955-56, inclusive - __.............--..-.-|.--.---------- 14, 000, 000 | 61, 000, 000 
Inventories, contributed -_- 184, 000,000 | 185,000,000 | 185, 000, 000 
Retained earnings | 16,000,000 | 18,000,000 | 18, 000, 000 


Investment of U.S. Government: U.S. Treasury funds__--_----- | 164,000,000 | 211,000,000 





Total, investment 350,000,000 | 367,000,000 414, 000, 000 


Grand total, liabilities and investments | 404, 000, 000 | 432.000, 000 | 488, 000, 000 
| | } 


We have a chart here to break the monotony of all these slides, that 
covers our Reserve stock position. This is off the record. This is 
the only classified chart I have and it cannot be placed in the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CLotTHiInG DIvIsIon 


General Bocart. The next division, Mr. Chaimman, is the Air Force 
Stock Fund Clothing Division. Our witness is Major Brodzinsky, 
who is Chief of the Uniform Clothing Section of the Directorate of 
Supply and Services, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Major. 

Major Bropzinsky. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Clothing Division was the Air Force’s first venture into a stock- 
fund-type operation. The initial capitalization on July 1, 1950, con- 
sisted of uniform clothing stocks on hand and on order. Subsequently, 
funds were transferred from unexpended appropriation balances to 
liquidate obligations incurred in the Korean buildup. 

Simultaneously, with the establishment of the stock fund, the Air 
Force instituted the clothing monetary allowance system in accord- 
ance with the February 1950 Presidential Executive order. This 
monetary allowance system provides uniform clothing to airmen on a 
cash sales basis. Purchases are made with funds given the airmen 
through the military pay appropriation. It was decided to establish 
an AF stock fund effective July 1, 1950, to provide uniform clothing 
to Air Force personnel. The Clothing Division through its 205 retail 
stores and 7 worldwide depots provides airmen with their complet 
clothing requirements. Establishment of the clothing sales stores 
resulted in the elimination of clothing stocks at approximately 300 
AF installations which included not only a central base stock, but 
also numerous smaller stocks at unit level. 

Concurrent with the establishment of this stock fund (a new concept 
to the Air Force as a means of supply), several complicating factors 
arose. Due to the Korean emergency, there was a build-up of the 
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military forces which resulted in accumulation of high stock levels 
in anticipation of full mobilization. At the same time, the Air Force 
was in the midst of introducing its new blue uniform as the old type 
OD uniform was being phased out. The impact on the clothing in- 
dustry of the huge clothing demands skyrocketed procurement price 
which resulted in the peak inventory value shown on this slide. 
Another factor which contributed to this inventory buildup and over- 
stockage was the use in procurement of clothing wearout or replace- 
ment rates, based on the in-kind or ‘‘free’’ issue system. It was 
found that under the monetary allowance system, airmen exercised 
greater care of their clothinz and purchased less replacements when 
they had to hand over cash for each item needed. Previously, when- 
ever a uniform item became even slightly worn, few efforts were made 
to mend the garment neatly and to get more wear out of it. It 
was much more simple to turn the garment in for a new one. In 
addition, by exercising greater care of their clothing, airmen thus 
are able to use the money given them to buy replacement clothing 
for their own purposes. Now, in calculating replacement sales require- 
ments, we use actual sales experience. The buying programs are 
reviewed completely every 3 months in the light of the latest sales 
experience and personnel data prepared specifically for the clothing 
division. Thus, corrections can be made to procurement schedules to 
avoid overages in stocks and sizes. 

The values of the inventories and sales shown here are in terms of 
the sales prices of the clothing items in effect during the various 
fiscal years. Sales prices, under the DOD pricing policy, must be 
adequate to support replacement of items sold at current procurement 
cost plus a 4-percent factor to cover cost of first destination trans- 
portation and losses. These prices are adjusted annually unless 
major market changes require an immediate adjustment. 


Taste No. 8.—Air Force stock fund—lInventory distribution, clothing division 


[In thousands of dollars} 


June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 














| 
Active stocks___..._____- eS ivbadine wd MALE. $39, 539 $40, 826 | $40, 174 
Mobilization reserve stocks. - tiiw dihabelaak ales ti id 4 110, 549 110, 549 | 110, 549 
Economie reserve stocks __-. skies ; ne'er 118, 991 91, 404 | 65, 456 
UIE on oe eos eta sanding eee bbaeieaedawucte Bt tei oe os ete ee 
NE I ic nsec in sco cccacbectncccsprecteax 269, 779 242, 79 | 216, 179 





The inventories of clothing and textiles on June 30, 1954 consisted 
of the following break-outs: 

(a) Required to be on hand and to support current initial allowance 
and replacement sales for a 9-month period $39 million (these stocks 
are stored in the sales stores and the depots). 

(b) On hand to meet a 6-month requirement in the event of mobili- 
zation—$110 million of clothing and textiles stored in the United 
States depots. 

(c) Economic reserve stocks which are excess to immediate require- 
ments, but usable to meet future needs. Disposal at a fraction of cost 
would not be economical as illustrated by the 50 percent reduction of 
this stock anticipated by 1956. For want of a better name, this stock 
has been labeled Economic Reserve, as it is not surplus or excess, as 
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those terms are normally used to connote unusable assets which would 
be processed to disposal. 

(d) Surplus stocks consisting of unusable end items and textiles 
such as athletic supporters, gym shoes, pajamas and other items for 
which no sales market exists. These items were originally obtained 
in the Division of Assets with the Army, almost all of which have 
already been disposed of as surplus. 

Included in the overall inventory is the Air Force portion of the 
100,000,000 pound wool reserve established by the Supplemental 
Appropriation | Act of 1951. The need for such a reserve is recognized 
as the production of wool cannot be increased rs pidly and the mainte- 
nance of the reserve also avoids e rapid price rise from increased 
mobilization procurement as occured during the Korean emergency. 

Although the totel inventory break-out indicates dollar-wise 
overrges of clothing and textiles, it is necessary each year to convert 
textiles into finished clothing to fill in size short: ages as they develop. 
This imbalance of sizes resulted from use of a new tariff of clothing 
sizes which was predicated on the number of suits or coats of eech 
size required to fit a given number of averege people subject to mili- 
tary duty. However, experience proved that the major portion of 
our clothing requirements were not for the average group, but for 
the specific. 17-19-year-old volunteer airman. As a result, the Air 
Force hes now developed its own size tariff besed on actual consump- 
tion of clothing both for initial allowance and replacement sales. 

We are overcoming this undesirable size distribution by altering 
unneeded sizes before “buying whenever this can be done economically. 
For example, we are presently altering large and extra large coveralls 
to fill current requirements for smaller sizes. Also, it was “found that 
the unsatisfactory tariff had resulted in proc urement of too many 
“portly” sizes. We need a few such sizes—but not nearly as many 
as this tariff predicted. The excesses of this type sizes are being 
altered into the more popular regulars. 


TasLe No. 9.—Department of the Air Force clothing division, Air Force stock fund— 
Statement of cash transactions for fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958 


[In thousands of dollars] 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1954 1955 | 1956 

Seeded ; ennomeeni ney 

Cash with U. S. Treasury, beginning fiseal year _- sari 18, 139 29, 479 | 25, 179 
Add cash realized from sales during the fiscal year 1 : 41, 432 59, 200 | 55, 600 


Total cash availability 59, 571 88, 679 | 80, 779 
Deduct cash paid for procurement during the fiscal year 2__| 14, 092 26, 500 | 27, 500 
Net cash from operations 45, 479 | 62, 179 | 
Deduct cash withdrawal we Headquarters USAF during 
the fiscal year... __- 7 teas | 16, 000 | 


Cash with U. 8. Treasury, end of fiscal year __- 29, 479 
1. Not included are uncollected charge sales end of year 
2. Not included are unpaid purchases end of year_-_-__- 


Because we are concerned with using every available on hand asset 
before permitting procurement, the cash on hand builds up rapidly. 
For example, in fiscal year 19: 54, total sales exceeded deliveries by 
approximately $27 million. However, it can be anticipated that each 
year increasing procurement will be necessary as usable and alterable 
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stocks are depleted. Cash which is not required to support clothing 
division procurement is transferred to the general stock fund. 


TaBLe No. 10.—Air Force Stock Fund—Clothing Division 


{Jn thousands of dollars] 


June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 









































Assets: 
In NEE IN sn eh hin cnbitiniinee nbs tigemneenndadcan $29, 479 $25, 179 $37, 279 
SRRGIIIEN POGUE GIB ood kon cc dco kaon cddisddoddldanskebens 5, 912 3. 712 3,812 
IE PIN. ci intldanneukinn th baaeeibbeies otaketbaee 269, 779 242, 779 216, 179 
OUI Nia ai sinn sonia tevin sede 305,170 | 271, 670 257, 270 
Liabilities: ht 
RR ES oo ndb dics vnndhabecd<hecndiebssnibbetend 532 4, 032 5, 632 
ST Re on tn ahaa dagntinwabgmac ibe scteenmne 65, 300 28, 300 12, 300 
RJRIOUREL SO TORII s 65s ad te nccmdeese bb niesckgcctuebes 317, 513 317, 513 317, 513 
ROR GOES OF Cis nos cid cin dcntindnctriesscedes 178,175 1 78,175 1 78, 175 
Total United States investment_.............-.......-.. 304, 638° 267, 638 251, 638 
Total liabilities and investments_----_- hbo rtcdeekecmaw 305, 170. 271, 670 957, 270 
1 Credit. 


This slide reflects the actual position as of June 30, 1954 with projec- 
tions for 1955 and 1956. This is a general summarization of detailed 
information previously discussed. Cash with Treasury is the dollars 
available after transfer of excess funds to the general stock fund. 
Accounts receivable represents primarily initial allowance sales re- 
quiring appropriation transfers. There is an administrative lead-time 
in this reimbursement and the reduction shown resulted largely from 
changes in procedures which allowed us to put the paperwork through 
in the month following actual sale. Total inventories shown includes 
the value of the clothing and textile items. Accounts payable show 
an increase reflecting the increasing procurement I mentioned before, 
as due to exhaustion of overstocks of more and more sizes with a cor- 
responding requirement to replace more of the clothing we sell. Cash 
invested includes the actual dollars given to this division through 
appropriation transfers. As depicted, through return to the general 
stock fund of surplus cash, this investment will be reduced to $12 
million by the end of fiscal year 1956. Eventually, this should be 
eliminated entirely. Capitalized inventories reflect the initial capital- 
ization of clothing and textile items with subsequent adjustments. 
The $78 million is largely accounted for by price adjustments down- 
ward necessitated by the policy of pricing to reflect current market 
costs for all items. The largest part of the adjustment reflected in this 
deficit resulted from the capitalization within the stock fund of clothing 
and textiles initially bought at peak market prices. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Major. 


Mepicat-DENnTAL Division 


General Bocart. The next division, Mr. Chairman, is the Medical- 
Dental Division of the Stock Fund. Our principal witness in this 
area is Col. Bernard Korn of Plans and Hospitalization Directorate, 
Office of the Surgeon General, United States Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel. 


ee ee a 
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Colonel Korn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Medical-Dental Division of the Air Force Stock Fund was initially 
established on July 1, 1953, for the purpose of financing Air Force 
inventories of .medical and dental supplies and equipment. Sales 
from this division of the Air Force Stock Fund are made to the Air 
Force, Army, Navy, and other Government agencies. 


INVENTORIES 


TaBLE No. 11.—Air Force stock fund—Inventory distribution, Medical-Dental 
Division 


[In thousands of dollars] 


June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


Active stccks ; Sicha a a eee ae $25, 084 | $9, 430 $6, 500 
Mobilization reserve stccks a8 eters 50,177 68, 876 | 69, 276 
Wea aria ie ioe cies Hitiandemnenecnsana™ 6, 468 16, 229 | 8, 403 
Surplus stocks ; Pabaschhtnehuiln Soeneu 311 325 681 


POR EE Minkid act tng oo 54 deaccnntens acca 82, 040 94, 860 84, 860 


At the time of initial establishment, inventories amounting to 
$105,904,000 were capitalized. ‘These inventories represented stocks 
at Zone of Interior depots and materiel due in from prior years pro- 
curement. During the first year of operation, stock fund sales 
amounted to $28,182,000. We received stocks in the amount of 
$4,318,000 from fiscal year 1954 procurement. By the end of fiscal 
year 1954, inventories in Zone of Interior depots had been reduced 
by $23,864,000 to an ending fiscal year 1954 inventory of $82,040,000. 

On July 1, 1954, the capitalization of the stock fund was extended 
to include the inventories at Zone of Interior and overseas bases, and 
at overseas depots. This extension provided additional inventory in 
the amount of $31,707,000, making our total starting inventory on 
July 1, 1954, $113,747,000. During fiscal year 1955, it is estimated 
that total sales, including disposition of surplus, will amount to 
$29,090,000. It is estimated that by effective stock management, 
our procurement during this same period will total $10,203,000. 
Thus inventories can be further reduced by an estimated $18,887,000 
with a resultant end fiscal year 1955 inventory of $94,860,000. 

The fiscal year 1956 estimated sales program of $21 million will 
be met by procurement receipts of $11 million, and applications of 
inventories in the amount of $10 million. This will additionally 
reduce our inventory during fiscal year 1956 from a $94,860,000 
beginning inventory to an ending inventory of $84,860,000. 

The fiscal year 1956 ending inventory of $6,500,000 shown as 
active stocks is required to meet the following authorized stockage 
objectives of consumption and replacement materiel for the peace- 
time force: 

(a) Zone of Interior depots and installations, 3 months. 

(6) Overseas depots and installations, 2 months. 

Mobilization reserve stocks amount to $69,276,000. This is the 
additional medical materiel required to support the forces contained 
in approved Air Force war plans from D-day until P-day. P-day is 
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defined as that day on which deliveries from production are adequate 
with respect to location and quantity to meet mobilization require- 
ments. These stocks are specifically identified and controlled and 
may not be used for peacetime purposes except upon specific author. 
ization by Headquarters, USAF. To minimize deterioration and 
obsolescence, such stocks are rotated through peacetime issues, 
Stockage of deteriorating items of reserve materiel is limited to those 
amounts which can be rotated through current peacetime issues, 
Mobilization reserve requirements as shown for fiscal year 1956 are 
based upon mobilization plan, WPM 56-R. The estimated average 
production lead time required by commercial suppliers from M-day 
to P-day is approximately 6 months for medical supplies and approxi- 
mately 12 months for medical equipment. Reserve materiel require. 
ments for forces to be mobilized after M-day are limited to approxi- 
mately 1,500 essential items. 

The economic reserve, amounting to $8,403,000, represents stocks 
which are excess to requirements of the current year but can be applied 
to a portion of the sales programs during the next 3 years. These 
stocks were procured in past years against program objectives higher 
than those actually attained. Experience indicates that approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the book value is realized through the disposal 
of surplus; therefore, it is considered more economical to retain these 
items in the supply system to meet foreseeable requirements than to 
dispose of them as surplus this year and reprocure the same items 
during the next 3 years. All materiel in this category is available 
for sale to other Government agencies. The economic reserve is 
screened for available assets prior to the initiation of any new 
procurement. 

The surplus stocks amounting to $681,000 have no foreseeable value 
to the Air Force or to any other Government agency, and will be dis- 
posed of through surplus channels. 


CASH 


TaBLe No. 13.— Air Force stock fund— Medical-Dental Division, financial statement 


[In thousands of dollars] 





























June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 
phate tinct imamate a3 \—__—— 
Assets: 

Cpe WER "FOORRORT «og cco sos mec ccecsss vat | 8, 433 8, 324 | 7,48 
Pe, ER eee ee eee Tee eee ee 5, 415 3, 627 | 3,08 
Total inventories- -_- ibn edundelvdcnmpaies 82,0'0 94, 860 84, 860 
Due from undelivered purchases. ........-..-.--..-----. i BOUT he cadcdexsns ej --nes4 jas 
PRE OI. ececneasguinees dnote yap an aAtsly 93 96, 955 | 106, 811 | 95, 371 

Liabilities : Ones 
Acoma payable__- nck ubims Addddgsd dohbeo tpasekns 611 760 1, 320 

Stock withdrawal credits. hdd ee ttescib itl alter Sik cen: 5 ag 5, 251 | bias ae 
Cony Gyveneneny . 25s. dg hance doe 1, 000 | —14, 000 | — 26, 000 
Capitalized inventory bb seeeEbegS Ea wy cednadanmdidel 90,411 | 122,119 | 122, 119 
Retained earnings or deficit.................-..----.-----.| —318 | —2, 048 | —2, 068 
Total United States investment -_-..------- . cet 91, 093 | 106, 051 | 94, 051 
Total liabilities and investments-.....-----.--- Be 96, 955 | 106,811} 95,371 

' 








Since the sales programs of fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 will 
exceed procurement, surplus cash has, and will continue to be gen- 
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erated. On: Jul oh 1, 1953, $1 million was invested in this Stock Fund 
Division. une 30, 1954, the cash balance stood at $8,433,000. 


During ‘acai year 1955, it is estimated that cash receipts will exceed 
cash disbursements by $14, 891,000. $15 million can be returned to 
the unallocated cash account of ‘the fund at the end of fiscal year 1955. 
In fiscal year 1956, it is estimated that excess cash in the amount of 
$12 million will be generated which also can be returned to the un- 
allocated cash account of the stock fund. This will leave a cash 
balance with the Treasury of $7,493,000 on June 30, 1956. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


TaBLE No. 12.—Department of the Air Force, Medical-Dental Division, Air Force 
stock fund—Statement of cash transaction for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 


Cash with U. S. Treasury, beginning fiscal year_.-__ = plains é 8, 433 8, 324 
\dd; Cash realized from sales during the fiscal year »é : 21, 609 


Total cash availability__....--- aa 30,5 29, 933 
Deduct: Cash paid for procurement during the fiscal ye ar_..- 7, 1 10, 440 


Net cash from operations 8, 33 : 23, 324 } 19, 493 
Deduct: Cash withdrawal by Headquarters USAF during | 
the fiscal year iidlaasudeabe 15, 000 12,000 
Cash with U. 8S, Treasury, end of fiscal year , 433 | 8, 324 | 7,493 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Collection time for accounts receivable has decreased since fiscal 
year 1954. It is currently optimum for Air Force activities. Collec- 
tion of receivables from other Government agencies has lagged due to 
administrative difficulties in obtaining required documentation to 
support billings. These difficulties have received special attention and 
it is believed that collection time will be optimum by the end of fiscal 
year 1955. 

ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


Accounts payable with commercial vendors are established at the 
time materiel is accepted at the contractor’s plant in the case of 
f.o. b. origin contracts, and at the time of receipt by the depot in the 
case of f. 0. b. destination contracts. Payments to commercial vendors 
are made within 3 weeks after acceptance or receipt of materiel. 
Special emphasis is given to those payments which offer cash discounts. 
Accounts payable to other military services and Government agencies 
are paid within a few days after receipt of materiel and verified billings. 


CASH INVESTMENT 


One million dollars was originally invested in this Division. During 
fiscal years 1955 and 1956, $27 million, representing the conversion of 
inventories to cash, will be available for transfer from this Division to 
the unallocated cash account of the Air Force stock fund. The esti- 
mated net cash investment of the United States Government will be 
minus $26 million by the end of fiscal year 1956. 


59565—55——_98 
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The catalog, or standard price at which materiel is sold, is approxi- 
mately 5 percent greater than the average procurement price. This 
surcharge is necessary to maintain the financial integrity of the fund. 
It is added at the time the materiel is received by the stock fund; 2 
percent of this surcharge is to offset losses from damage, spoilage, 
deterioration, and sampling. The remaining 3 percent is to cover the 
first destination transportation expenses which are borne by the stock 
fund. From July 1, 1953, to January 1, 1955, reserves generated by 
the surcharge have amounted to $1,914,441. During the same period 
of time, total expenses and losses properly chargeable to this reserve 
have amounted to $1,775,657. This represents a gain through opera- 
tions of $139,784. However, losses which should not properly be 
financed by the surcharge, will be substained in the amount of 
$2,208,000 by the end of fiscal year 1955. These losses consist of 
standard price changes, losses through special sales, materiel reclassi- 
fication, and adjustments of book to physical inventories. This will 
result in a net deficit of $2,068,000 for the period July 1, 1953 through 
June 30, 1955. It is estimated that gains during fiscal year 1956 will 
offset losses for the same period. 

In conclusion, the stock fund has provided an effective tool for the 
management of medical materiel inventories and procurement 
programs, 

Mr. Manon. How much do you have in money and how much in 
property? 

General Bocart. We have a financial statement on this, sir. 

Mr. Manon. For the Air Force Medical-Dental Division you have 
total liabilities and investments of $96 million in 1954, $106 million in 
1955, and $95 million in 1956. 

Colonel Korn. Mr. Chairman, we started out on the chart with 
June 30, 1954. We ended June 30, 1954 with cash with Treasury of 
$8,433,000. The various other figures reflect the status of accounts 
receivable and total inventories. 

Mr. Manon. The total assets are $96 million? 

Colonel Korn. Yes, sir; at the end of 1954. 

Mr. Manon. It will be $106 million in 1955 and $95 million at the 
end of 1956? 

Colonel Korn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are your liabilities in 1954? 

Colonel Korn. Our accounts payable are $611,000. 

The stock withdrawal credits are $5,251,000. 

The initial cash investment is $1 million. 

The capitalized inventory is $90,411,000. 

The retained earnings or deficit is $318,000. 

_ The total United States investment is $91,093,000. 

The total liabilities and investments is $96,955,000. 

At the end of fiscal year 1954 we extended the capitalization of the 
stock fund to include not only inventories at Zone of Interior depots, 
but to include inventories of Zone of Interior and overseas bases and 
overseas depots. The base concept was applied worldwide. This 
increased the inventories $31 million. 

During the year we have worked off a good part of those inven- 
tories, and ended up with an asset picture of $106,811,000 at the end 
of fiscal year 1955. 
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As to the liabilities, the accounts payable are $760,000 during this 
period as a result of selling more inventory than we actually effected 
procurement. In other words, our inventory reductions were greater 
than our replacement procurement. 

We generated cash excess of approximately $15 million; $1 million 
as far as the cash investment was concerned and $14 million additional. 

The capitalized inventory increased from $90 million to $122,119,000 
due to the increase of this $31 million by reason of the additional 
capitalization of these other areas I mentioned. 

The retained earnings or deficit for this period went up to $2,068,000. 

Mr. Manon. I think that chart speaks for itself very well, after 
you analyze the first column of figures for June 30, 1954. 


POSSIBLE RESCISSION OF FUNDS 


General Bogart, judging from some of the studies we have made, I 
was thinking that we ought to be able to rescind some of these funds, 
though not necessarily here. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Manon. Why can we not do that? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, the funds with which the Air 
Force stock fund has been capitalized, and the industrial fund, were 
authorized under Public Law 216 and were required to be placed into 
the accounts of the stock and industrial funds by December 31, 1954. 

As we pointed out, there is a matter of $160 million which was 
placed into the industrial fund and $340 million placed into the 
stock fund during fiscal year 1955. These were funds available to 
the Department of Defense which had expired for obligation but not. 
for expenditure. As I say, that was authorized by Public Law 216. 

We are currently studying several areas for stock fund operations. 
As we pointed out, we expect on the Ist of July to go into a stock fund 
operation for commissaries and commissary stores, and we expect to 
go into an industrial fund operation on laundry and dry cleaning 
plants. In addition to that we are considering the question of the 
stock fund operation to cover local procurement stores, and we 
expect to start that on a limited basis on the Ist of July. 

Mr. Manon. You admit that except for new programs you have in 

mind you do not need all of these funds. 
_ General Bocarr. That is right, sir. We have unobligated balances 
in each of these accounts. As of the end of 1956 we are estimating 
an unobligated balance of $299 million in the stock fund and $157 
million in the industrial fund. Those funds would not be required, 
or parts of those funds would not be required, if we did not go further 
than we have presently planned. 

However, we are considering a means of industrializing the MATS 
operation, which would require $152 million. 

For the consumables—the spares and so forth—for central procure- 
ment, if we are able to go into that in any major amount, we would 
probably need more iat than we have now in the stock fund unallo- 
cated account. 

As a matter of comparison, the Navy stock fund carries all of their 
consumables, and it is capitalized at $2.2 billion. At the present 
time it does not look as though we would go anywhere near that far. 
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However, the plans are in the preparatory stages at the present time 
and [ believe Mr. Hilbert is prepared to discuss that in a little more 
detail, if you wisb. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Hilbert, why should we not just rescind about 
$300 million, and leave this program at about its position now? 

Mr. Hivsert. If you left it where it was, sir, it would defeat the 
purpose of trying to expand the use of stock funds, which we have 
done, for two reasons. 

One is to clear up the fiscal processes. For example, the clothing 
and the proposed Commissary Division are two operations where we 
sell for cash about half of the supplies we handle, and the remainder 
is billed against the appropriation. The fiscal process of augmenting 
the appropriation with the anticipated reimbursement, obligating the 
total to buy the supplies, selling a part, and depositing the funds to 
cover the augmentation of the appropriation, is not only cumbersome 
and actually administratively expensive but does not give a clear 
picture of what you are doing. It is much better to set it up asa 
sales company and sell to both the appropriation and the user. This 
is a very practical reason. 

The other purpose for which the stock fund has been quite usefu! 
is that a stock fund division is the only means I know by which it is 
possible to put a fence around one specific part of the supply process 
and clean up within it, just as you have seen with the three divisions 
presented here today. You see the picture much clearer than has 
ever been shown before on the fuel, as to what we need and where 
we stand; and the operators have that buttoned down to where they 

ulled out fuel we did not know we had and put it back into use, 
Ladghiin of tight inventory control. In both the medical and dental 
and clothing divisions we are generating money out of inventory. 
We bought that inventory under normal controls and by putting it 
under this system have turned a spotlight on it in a way a person can 
take hold of. 

In time we hope to do that with all Air Force inventories by 4 
financial control process but there is a long process of training and 
educating people to analyze supply in a commercial manner and look 
at it like a company would look at its inventory. 

The stock fund device does let you build a fence around one element 
or commodity and put a manager in and say, ‘Get your inventory 
down to what it has to be and treat the user of it as if he were 4 
customer and simply keep the stocks you need on a commercial basis.” 
It docs have a very practical training purpose, and I think the best 
evidence is the amount of money we have shrunk these inventories in 
two existing divisions. 

Mr. Manon. This $260 million is involved. What will you do 
with that money between now and the end of 1956? 

Mr. Hivpert. At the end of fiscal year 1956 General Bogart’s 
statement showed the portion that is going to capitalize the stock fund 
on the subsistence. A portion woul also go into this local-purchase 
store process. 

Actually I would like to point out one thing: The use of those funds 
is not—— 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, is that a part of the $260 million’ 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. $52 million goes into the commissaries, 
sir, and $23 million into local purchase, for a total of $75 million there. 
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Mr. Manon. Out of the $260 million? 

General Bogart. No. The $299 million is a residual. It is out 
of the $340 million, sir. 

Mr. Hitspert. The $260 million remains. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Then what is going to happen to the $260 million 
by the end of fiscal year 1956? 

“General Bocart. That, sir, we do not know. 

Mr. Hitsert. The major part of it, sir, would not be used by the 
end of fiscal year 1956. A portion might be. 

Mr. Manon. Why not just rescind it? 

Mr. Hrupert. Because to rescind it now would mean a delay of a 
year before we could do anything with the fund. In other words, 
to try to plan on setting up an additional division against it would be 
delayed while we went through an appropriation process to get new 
capital again, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not seem to have anything very specific in 
mind. 

Mr. Hinpert. No, sir; I admit that. We do not. 

Mr. Manon. We are not suffering a great deal. Why bother about 
that? 

Mr. Hrisert. The only thing is that the money is not being 
spent. It is not affecting the tax position one bit, or the Treasury 
borrowings, because that is merely a bookkeeping item on the Treasury 
books and does not affect the Treasury debt or the tax position. So 
I do not think it injures anyone to hold it there. 

Mr. Manon. Why not come back to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee when you need money? ‘That is what the Appropriations 
Committee is for. 

Mr. Hrzpert. I agree, sir. If we come back next year the only 
thing is that if we do not present something this year and have to 
come back next year it will be another year. 

Mr. Manon. You are not ready to do anything with it, you know. 
You are just trying to dream up something to do with it. 

Mr. Hitsert. We are trying to figure out what places are practical 
to put it to work. We do not have any use beyond what General 
Bogart mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 


STATUS OF FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Taser. What is the status of your inventories now? How 
near to completion of that work are you? 

Mr. Hi,pert. You mean our financial inventories on property? 

Mr. Taser. Right. 

Mr. Hitsert. We have a good position today on knowledge of 
what we own in the Air Force altogether. There is about a $14 billion 
total inventory that is coming under control. I will not guarantee 
in exact accuracy the overall inventory, by any means, but I think 
within another 6 months we will have those under a reasonably good 
accounting control without the use of stock funds. We do not have to 
have stock funds. 

Mr. Taser. As you get there you get to a position where your 
stock funds are built up so that you will know what those things are? 

Mr. Hizpert. Yes, sir. 
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USES OF STOCK FUND 


Mr. Taser. Why you would go ahead and want to expand until 
you got that 6 months’ activity completed is a little difficult to folloyw, 
I think it would appear to be of better advantage afterward. 

Do you want to buy spare parts in the stock fund? 

Mr. Hitsert. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have mentioned the consumable items. I have 
very grave doubts about this stock fund on foods, because I have 
heard of some of the things that happened, which kind of make me 
wonder. The stock fund on such things as oil may be another picture; 
I do not know. 

Mr. Hivpert. Sir, actually the funds we are speaking of would not 
be used in any consequential quantity to buy any material. If you 
noticed, on those charts they showed in each case the Treasury cash 
and accounts receivable and such things. We have to find a way to 
carry those on the Treasury books. 

I doubt, sir, if we would go into the full use of all that money in 
stock funds or that more than 10 or 15 percent of it would ever be 
spent and result in payments from the Treasury. It would be merely 
a means of setting up a contra-account in the Treasury to these so- 
called receivables, which in turn are the mere record of the money in 
process of transfer from an appropriation into a stock fund. I do not 
think the money would ever be spent even if it were left there in great 
quantity. Maybe 85 perzent of it would be purely bookkeeping items 
on the Treasury books and never result in either collection of taxes 
or Treasury borrowing. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF STOCK-FUND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Following up some of the comments made, my own 
reaction is that I would like to keep these programs closer under the 
control of Congress. We have seen after a time when there have been 
some unobligated funds transferred over here and we did not know 
about it until after it was all done. If we are going to exercise one of 
the jobs that Congress was created to do—controlling of finances for 
the military services—the more of these we have without any request 
coming to us the further away we get from control. 

In some ways the stock-fund activity has done some good. It has 
made the services inventory conscious. However, so far as the tax- 
payer is concerned I do not suppose it has saved much up to nov, 
outside of getting the inventories reduced down to what they should 
have been in the first place. 

What other advantages are there for stock funds? 

Mr. Hitsert. Primarily, sir, it does let us concentrate responsibility 
for a segment of inventory and the financial management of it, and it 
also has one advantage to the Congress. The sales of the stock fund 
can only be made against the appropriation which Congress makes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the only way the Air Force could eve 
buy anything anyway; through appropriated funds. 

Mr. Hizgert. That is correct, sir. You have a control over the 
stock-fund operation, and it is simplified in the presentation. ‘That 
is about the advantage. 





Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it brought about better control. There 
is not a great deal of it, but it brought about a better method of 
control over some of your sales to others, such as fuel to commercial 
airlines. That has helped, but those collections should have been 
mado, anyway. 

I did notice in the statements that the accounts receivable are 
getting closer to sales than they were, because my recollection is that 
in years past you were as far behind as 90 to 120 days, for which 
we could see no reason. It just requires that much money for your 
operations. You are getting down a little closer. 

My own personal reaction is that I think we should recapture these 
and bring in each new stock-fund activity and present it to Congress 
before it is ever entered into. Let us have a look at it, as we are sup- 
posed to do. I have quite a few reservations about the local procure- 
ment stock-fund operation. I would like to know a great deal more 
about that before putting the stamp of e»proval on it. 

I have reservations about the industrial fund program for MATS. 

So my own inclination at the present time is, unless there are other 
outstanding reasons, Congress should recapture and take these one 
at a time and then provide whatever funds are necessary for them. 
We may find that we can find some unobligated funds and transfer 
them ourselves, just as the Air Force has done on several other items. 

Mr. Hi.pert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would again bring us closer to control. 

We have a statement here today that the Air Force is going to buy 
so many planes, so many engines and so many of this and that and the 
other, and the cost is so much and they need so much money. A year 
from now you come in to say, ‘Well, we told you last year we were 
going to do this, but we did not do that. We changed our program 
and we shifted this money we told you we needed for this particular 
thing last year over to some other program.”’ Where is the control? 
It is gone. The more control we can have and the more control we 
can keep the better off the country is going to be. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, I should like to point out one item 
in connection with these stock-fund operations. 

On local procurement and consumable items the advantage, so far 
as we are concerned in the development of the budget requirements, 
is that it puts us directly on a consumption basis so far as our oper- 
ating requirements are concerned and, as Mr. Hilbert points out, it 
puts a fence around one particular area and requires a much closer 
accounting review of inventories at that particular level. 

Mr. Scrivner. We should have that accounting review without a 
stock fund. 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. It is more difficult to get 
unless you are directly on a consumption basis on your day-to-day 
operational requirements. 

Mr. Hixserrt. I believe, sir, in the case of subsistence where it is 
merely a matter of a financial technique it will not change our inven- 
tories at all. We are merely a retail distributor, as it were, for the 
Army which is the wholesaler. What we want to do is, instead of 
running the sales of this commissary through the appropriation process 
and back again by augmentation of the appropriations, to ask appro- 
priation of a certain amount of money for the feeding of our troops. 
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That money goes out in two ways. In one way it goes out to pay 
for food. In another way it goes out to pay for separate rations for 
the men living off the base. Now, in turn, part of that money that 
goes out on separate rations comes back for purchases the family makes 
at the commissary. 

I believe, sir, that generally the accounting would be better. The 
picture that the Congress would get would be better if we could present 
it with the commissaries acting as a store, which means buying from 
this Army stock fund, and selling in part to the ration messes, the 
regular messes which are funded from the appropriation. Then the 
base would draw so many rations at so much money. They would 
pay the commissary for it. Other people would pay the commissary 
in cash for what they bought from it under their authorization, and 
the commissary would spend that money to replenish its stocks from 
the Army stock fund. I believe we would get a better picture for you 
from that process than otherwise. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are leading up to what I have been talking 
about; namely, while that may all be true I feel that there should be 
a full and complete presentation of the whole program to Congress 
before it is ever entered into. Then if it sounds as good as this little 
short presentation makes it sound, we would be in our proper con- 
stitutional position of saying, ‘‘All right, that is a good program. 
We wil: provide whatever funds are necessary.” 

I think either 1 year or maybe 2 years ago we had some little 
discussion about MATS under this industrial funding. The very 
short presentation made it look as though perhaps some day that 
should be done. But if it is to be done there should be a full dress 
presentation, giving us the complete picture in all its details, so that 
you could lay it right out in front of us and have it in the hearings for 
anyone else to study. Then, if it is as good as the little brief glimpse 
we got made it appear then we, as the Appropriations Committee, 
could put our stamp of approval on it and make whatever funds are 
necessary available. 

But to leave funds floating around and then have somebody decide 
all of a sudden, ‘‘We have some money here; let us capitalize the 
procurement end of it now. Let us capitalize MATS.” Just on 
your own—That is not a proper approach to it. 

Mr. Hiveert. No, sir. We are not prepared to discuss the MATS 
problem at this point, but we are definitely in a position, I think, to 
give you a presentation on the commissaries and at least to give you 
an indication of what our immediate thinking is on this local purchase, 
which is a relatively small experimental stage proposal. 

At least, sir, if funds are to be withdrawn I should like to question 
the withdrawing of all of them, so that you would leave us enough 
to at least go ahead with the commissaries and perhaps the local 
purchase proposal, which we can give you details on. 

Mr. Manon. All right. We have that suggestion from you. Mr. 
Davis? 

CASH BALANCE IN STOCK FUND 


Mr. Davis. In the absence of your projected program of bringing 
new activities into the stock fund, there is no particularly good reason 
for maintaining a large amount of money—that is, a cash asset— 
in the stock fund at all, is there? 
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Mr. Hiisert. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What do you consider to be what you have to have 
either percentagewise or in such other manner as you might wish to 
express it, as being what you might call a necessary cash cushion for 
the stock fund operations? 

Mr. Hinpert. The way they have the regulations written now we 
must have at least the amount of our accounts payable. It takes in 
cash at all times about a month to process all your accounts payable 
through to payment. Those on which we can get a discount we will 
vet through faster, but other ones, such as the freight bills, delay quite 
some time in the process of getting them through. 

I would say that you had-to estimate cash at the rate of somewhere 
around @ month’s sales minimum. That is a minimum cash, and it 
leaves you no margin of safety, because vou are immediately in default 
on your operations and subject to the statutory provisions for over- 
obligating and so on. You cannot always be certain that you can 
exactly time your input of material to your outgo of material, so you 
have to have an allowed fluctuation. I would say that the only 
reasonable approach is from 2 to 3 months’ sales in cash. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you are selling at the rate of about $55 million a 
month, so you need about $100 million in cash at least in all divisions 
that should be preserved to keep you where you can avoid tieups. 

Mr. Hizpert. Again I point out that this is merely a bookkeeping 
entry on the Treasury books. It is not represented by borrowings or 
cash. 

Mr. Davis. Then, if Mr. Serivner’s suggestion were to be followed 
in order to retain committee control of new stock fund operations this 
whole thing could be drawn down to a total of about $100 million 
without interfering with the stock fund operating as it is now con- 
stituted, is that about right? 

Mr. Hitserr. You could draw down to that approximate level, but 
it would leave us short on two things which we are contemplating. 
One is that we just had presentation on the stock fund for fuel where 
there is an inventory buildup in the strategic reserves that has to be 
funded, and there is also the point that we just discussed of putting in 
commissaries, and the stock funding, at least on an experimental opera- 
tion on a relatively small basis, of those common items, everyday hard- 
ware, supplies, and so forth, which we think we could get under better 
control, so that I believe in those items you need about another $50 
million for commissaries, which would not go into supplies, but merely 
go into offsetting receivables on the books, which is merely a book- 
keeping entry and, again, will not be spent, so that much would have 
to be preserved there, and perhaps $20 million on these others. 

General Bocart. The figures that we have are $52 million for com- 
missary operation, $23 million for local purchases, and then we have 
in addition a requirement for a buildup of POL after 1956, $34 million, 
and $15 million for the subsequent expansion, the following year’s 
expansion of the local purchases item, which comes to a total of $124 
million of the $299 million which we show as unallocated at the present 
time in the stock fund account. 

There is one thing that I should like to point out, the reason for 
these funds being available right now is because Public Law 216 
directs the Secretary of Defense to determine what areas these stock 
funds and industrial funds should be established in and authorized 
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the President to withdraw funds which had expired for obligation, 
but not for expenditure, and that is what was done here on the as- 
sumption that we would expand these materially. If we do not do 
that there is no question, sir, but what we could come back for an 
appropriation in each ¢éase. 

The reason for putting funds in here, as Mr. Hilbert has pointed 
out, is because it actually is not costing anything to hold these funds, 
There is no requirement for Treasury activity until we actually build 
up an inventory somewhere. 

Mr. Manon. Under that theory we could appropriate $100 billion 
for the Air Force, and you could just hold it until you needed it, and 
there would be no loss until you spent it? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. Under that theory it could 
be done. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some place I read in the Constitution that we are 
limited to 2 years on that. 

Mr. Taser. They have ruled that that applies only to the foot 
troops. 

General Bocart. The quartering of troops, is it not? 

Mr. Taser. Support of the Army. 


TRANSFERS INTO WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. How much did you ask the President to approve? 
What figure was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Hitsertr. You mean in the transfer of these funds? 

Mr. Manon. No; for these new programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much was transferred under that authority? 

General Bocart. $340 million into the stock fund, and $160 million 
into the industrial fund, sir. That was transferred in December 1954. 

Mr. Manon. How much was it that the Department of Defense 
— to transfer into this stock fund operation under the public 
aw? 

Mr. Taser. The overall picture? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; how much was it in all? 

General Bocarr. $340 million of that amount that was put in in 
December 1954, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was an attempt made to put more in? 

General Bocart. No, sir; that was for the Air Force, and that was 
what the Department of Defense asked for. I do not know the picture 
on the Army and Navy stock funds at that same time. 

Mr. Taser. The actual transfer was $1,100 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, for the Department of Defense as a whole? 

Mr. Taper. Yes, and the request was for $1,400 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is more than a billion dollars that we lost 
control over. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CoOMMISSARIES AND CoMMISSARY StToRES DIVISION 


Mr. Manon. At this time we will have a statement from Mr. Alan 
C. Puryear on Commissaries and Commissary Stores Division. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. Alan C. 
Puryear, who is Assistant Chief of the Commissary and Subsistence 
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Section of the Directorate of Supply and Services, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. He has a paper to submit on the Commis- 
sary Stores Division and the Air Force stock fund. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert your statement, Mr. Puryear, in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SraTEMENT OF Mr. Atan C. Puryear, AssiIsTANT CHIEF, COMMISSARY AND 
SUBSISTENCE SECTION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, 
USAF 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force operates commis- 

saries and commissary stores on a worldwide basis. Commissaries, which may 
be likened to wholesale food selling outlets, have responsibility for the issue of 
subsistence items for the feeding of airmen entitled to subsistence in kind. Com- 
missary stores sell food products to authorized military personnel, their depend- 
ents, and other authorized individuals. Approximately two-thirds of this total 
food program is for issues to airmen, the remaining one-third resulting from 
sales to authorized personnel and authorized Government agencies. 

The authorization of commissary stores in the continental limits of the United 
States is rigidly. cor.trolled to prevent competition with private industry. These 
facilities are authorized only where adequate commercial facilities are not con- 
veniently available or where they do not sell at reasonable prices. The privilege 
of buying at commissary stores is a tradition with the services which is considered 
a part of the pay of military personnel. 

In the past, appropriated funds have been used for the procurement of all 
subsistence both for issue and for resale. Receipts from the sale of subsistence 
reverted to the appropriation and were reused for additional procurements. In 
an effort to effect better financial and accounting controls and to operate these 
facilities strictly as a commercial business enterprise (which essentially it is, i. e., 
similar to the Safeway Stores) we plan to operate our commissaries and commis- 
sary stores on a stock fund basis effective July 1 this year. 

The stock fund will handle the operation of buying and carrying the inventories 
and of making all sales from the commissaries and commissary stores. As a 
result, the appropriation for military personnel will provide funds for only the 
amount necessary for rations. 

Thus, this division of the stock fund will sell to that appropriation and to 
authorized purchasers. The proceeds from these sales will be utilized to replenish 
inventories to continue the resale cycle. 

Affected will be 113 installations in the Zone of Interior and 83 installations in 
oversea areas. All inventories of Air Force-owned subsistence and related items 
of supply will be capitalized on the effective date. The value of these inventories 
at that date will be an estimated $53.2 million. Of these inventories, $12.2 
million will be intransit; $7.8 million will be in reserve and long-supply items, 
leaving an operating inventory or $33.2 million. 

To commence operations of the division, an allocation of $52 million in initial 
cash will be required. This amount will finance 1 month of Air Force receivables 
of $19.7 million, 2 months of other Government agency receivables of $1.5 million, 
and a provision of $30.8 million for the nonroutine long lead time or seasonal 
material payments. This initial cash plus the aforementioned inventories will 
constitute the beginning capital of this division of $105.2 million. 

During the year, $367 million worth of material of this division will be sold as 
follows: $207.3 million to Air Force military program; $129.3 million to commissary 
store customers; and $30.4 million to authorized organizations and other govern- 
mental agencies. The procurement program of $367 million for this division will 
consist entirely of making items available to sale as outlined. 


Mr. Manon. We have been operating without a stock fund in this 
particular field. What would be the great advantage of having one? 

Mr. Puryear. By having a stock fund we feel that we will have 
supervised commissary accounting and financing of our inventories 
and of our lead time involved in intransit stocks, which will make 
funds automatically available for the replenishment of stocks which 
are sold either to the military appropriation fund or through our 
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commissary stores to authorized individuals and to other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mr. Manon. Is this part of the present program for the fiscal year 
1956, General Bogart? . 

General Bocart. It is shown in the President’s budget in the overall 
transfer of funds into the stock fund accounts. The detailed compo- 
sition of these industrial and stock funds and the decision as to whether 
or not to enter them was delegated to the Secretary of Defense by 
Public Law 216, sir. That is the authority for it. 

Mr. Manon. Has the Secretary of Defense decided definitely upon 
this particular program? 

General Bocarr. Do we have a transfer for this one? 

Mr. Hivsert. No, sir. It has been informally approved by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. We have not submitted formal 
papers to him as yet, but we have been working with his office on it, 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


AIR FORCE LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING SERVICES 


General Bocarr. Our next witness is Mr, William 8. Fairhurst, 
who is Chief of the Laundry, Dry-Cleaning, and C. and E. Repair 
Section, Directorate of Supply and Services, Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, who is prepared to discuss the Air Force laundry and 
dry-cleaning services and industrial fund establishment. He has a 
prepared statement also, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Present your statement, please, Mr. Fairhurst. 

Mr. Farruurst. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
laundry and dry-cleaning plants within the Air Force furnish services 
to Department of Defense and other Government agencies and 
authorized individuals. For example, our 18 laundries in the Zone 
of Interior serve approximately 50 other Government installations. 
In addition, we operate facilities at 26 oversea installations that 
serve on a joint utilization basis to the greatest possible degree. 
Approximately 55 percent of total dollar revenues represent sales of 
service to airmen and other authorized patrons. The balance of dollar 
revenues are from Government activities for the laundering and dry 
cleaning of Government-owned clothing and linens. 

Effective on July 1 this year, our laundries and dry-cleaning plants 
will be placed under the Air Force industrial fund. The indistrial 
fund will pay all out-of-pocket or so-called reimbursable expenses such 
as civilian salaries, procurement of supplies, utilities—including power- 
plant labor, steam, coal, electricity, water and equipment maintenance, F 
and repair expenses. Service will continue to be sold to present pa- 
trons. Collections from sales will be used to replenish the-industrial 
fund. 

In addition to our present plants operating at 44 locations, world- 
wide, 6 new plants will be activated during the current calendar year. 
Based on past experiences, it is expected that sales for service during F 
the first full year will total about $9.7 million. Of this amount, & 


$5.4 million will be to individuals and $4.3 million to Government aS 


agencies. | 

Existing assets of operating supplies and equipment spare parts will f 
be capitalized as laundry division inventory. To begin operations, F 
an initial cash allocation of $3.2 million will be required. This wil 
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finance: liabilities assumed for accrued leave for civilian employees, 
initial operating expenses incident to the activation of six new plants, 
normal operating expenses pending collection of receivables, and a 
small reserve against fluctuations due to operational missions. 

The Air Force recognizes that laundry and dry-cleaning operations 
are commercial in nature. We operate these facilities only where 
necessary because of the absence or inadequacy of commercial facili- 
ties, or where the operation of these facilities are justified on an eco- 
nomical basis. We employ civilians to the greatest possible degree 
in these activities, rather than military personnel. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you have been before the committee several 
times before. 

Mr. Farruurst. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Have you appeared before us before, Mr. Puryear? 

Mr. Purygar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, are there any questions? 

Thank you very much for your presentation, gentlemen, and we 
will give this matter our further attention. Thank you, General 
Bogart. 

Genera) Bogart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 24, 1955. 


TACAN AIR NAVIGATION SYSTEM 
WITNESS 


MAJ, GEN. GORDON A. BLAKE, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you proceed? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the request of the committee we 
have present Maj. Gen. Gordon A. Blake, who is the Director of 
Communications, Headquarters, United States Air Force. He is 
prepared to discuss the question of TACAN, which I believe the 
committee desired to discuss somewhat further at this time. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, we have already discussed this problem 
of communications to some extent. We have been providing funds for 
some time for various communications systems in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Members of this committee are not experts in the field of 
electronics. We have, upon the urgent appeal of the Armed Forces, 
provided certain funds for various programs. 


LetrrerR From Soutrn Carouina AERONAUTICS COMMISSION 


Congressman John Riley, a member of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Appropriations, has sent to me the following letter from the 
South Carolina Aeronautics Commission. I do not observe a date 
on the letter, but it is a recent letter. I quote the letter: 


There is a controversy existing between the civilian aviation industry and the 


military, regarding certain air navigational aids. In order that you may have a 


omplete understanding of the problem, I will try to simplify it as much as possible, 
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The Civil Aeronautics Administration has spent millions of dollars of tax 
money in establishing VOR (visual omniranges) and DME (distance-measuring 
equipment) at approximately 400 locations throughout the United States, which 
are used by both civilian and military aircraft for navigational purposes. This 
type arrangement has been very satisfactory and the users of aircraft have spent 
untold amounts installing radio equipment designed to use the above-described 
facilities. Now, it seems that the military has designed a system known ag 
TACAN, which system has been “‘classified’’ and no one knows exactly its merits 
and capabilities, however, the military desires to spend millions of dollars to 
install this system for the use of military aircraft. My knowledge of these facili- 
ties urges my writing to you to ask your assistance in attempting to study this 
situation by inquiry and investigation to determine the necessity of the military 
expending unnecessary funds for a duplication of a satisfactory and approved 
navigational system, which is now in use, 

It would be appreciated if you would study the request-of the military, if they 
attempt to secure funds for this new navigational system. Further information 
concerning this problem can be obtained from the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 

Your cooperation and assistance in this matter will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Cu.BEertson, Director. 

General, as you know, I gave you the opportunity to read this letter 
before this hearing began. 

General Buaxn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As I say, we have already had some background on 
this question. I would like to say with respect to this letter that since 
Mr. Riley does not serve on this particular subpanel he asked me to 
see to it that we thoroughly explored the statements made in the 
letter which comes from his State. 


NewspaPerR Epitror1AL ON NAVIGATIONAL Arps COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS 


I should also like to call your attention to an editorial from the 
March 16, 1955, issue of the Washington News, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper here in Washington. The editorial is titled ‘Simply 
Absurd”’ and reads as follows: 


In recent years, the Government has spent $117 million installing a standard, 
nationwide navigation-by-radio system for the use of airplanes, called omnirange. 

Most commercial, private, and Government aircraft are fitted with equipment, 
worth millions more, geared to this system 

The State Department even has prevailed on foreign governments to adopt it, 
in the interest of global uniformity. 

While all this was going on, the Defense Department has spent at least $181 
million developing a rival system, and has made agreements with the military 
forces of our allies to adopt the standard. This is called TACAN. The two 
systems are incompatible. 

As we understand it, the excellent present omnirange system is accurate to 
within about 3°. Navy, several years ago, came up against some specific sea-air 
technical problems which seemed to require greater accuracy, and began a new 
research, calling it TACAN. (TACAN stands for tactical air navigation.) 
Then the Air Force galloped into the act, like Ben Hur with a flock of fire horses. 
Result: TACAN, instead of being used to solve a specific Navy problem, went 
global, the Nation’s air navigation system is threatened, the State Department 
is now in the switches because it has prevailed on foreign governments to spend 
millions on omni with the tacit understanding that it would be standard for 
years, and although hundreds of millions of dollars have been spent secretly on 
TACAN, it still has not been proved usable. 

Several years ago, we understand a certain admiral foresaw this problem and 
urged the civilian authorities be brought into the picture. He was quietly removed. 

So, several high military reputations are now at stake. And the high brass 1s 
presenting the usual solid front against inquiry into the behavior of those military 
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empire builders who committed the fantastic expenditures, and therefore are in it 
up to their necks. 

Three subcommittee of Congress are having a look at this mixup. One investi- 
gation would have been enough, but investigation seems imperative. We hope 
some heads get knocked together. 

We’re tired, for one thing, of seeing the money we sweat out for taxes frivolously 
dumped down a drain, with no public control. 

That editorial is certainly a serious indictment of the Defense Estab- 
lishment. I do not know whether there is any merit in it or not, but 
certainly we want to have a better picture of this thing. 

You people have been telling us for years that you needed improved 
equipment and improved systems. It may be we have been misled 
and that you have not been giving us the story, so let us have it this 
afternoon. Will you proceed to discuss these things I have presented 
and anything else pertinent to the question. 

General Buake. Yes, sir. I think the editorial is aptly named, 
but not from the point of view obviously intended by the author. 

With reference to the letter which you showed me before the meet- 
ing, there are perhaps three important considerations, or perhaps I 
should say implications, in this letter. 

The first is that millions of dollars have been spent on the VOR/ 
DME. 

The second is that TACAN, being a classified development, was con- 
ducted in secrecy; and that in other similar letters and expressions 
the idea has been bruited about that the military services have foisted 
off from behind the security curtain this particular system on the 
unsuspecting world of commercial aviation. 

The third point is the implication of wasted money on either 
TACAN or VOR/DME. The writer there, I presume, is implying 
wasted money on TACAN. 


VISUAL OMNIRANGES—DISTANCE-MEASURING EQUIPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


With respect to the first question, millions of dollars have been 
spent on VOR. I am not prepared to testify to the accuracy of the 
figures. Most of the VOR expenditures have been made by the CAA. 
The military services have made considerable. We can give you 
some ‘feel’ for that, but not the exact figures, unless they are re- 
quested. 

VOR has been in service for a number of years, going back to the 
early postwar period. It isa useful piece of equipment. It has been re- 
garded from the very start, even in the original SC-31 papers (Special 
Committee No. 31 of Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics) 
which got the common system started, as an interim system, as a 
navigation device that had many limitations. 

With respect to DME, the expenditures on DME have been con- 
siderably less. The ground stations have been put in, but in contrast 
to VOR the civil DME equipment is not in wide use in aircraft. So 
in considering this whole problem one must carefully differentiate 
between the kinds and amounts of expenditures both on the ground 
= for aircraft, for VOR on the one hand and civil DME on the 
other. 
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DEFINITION OF VOR/DME 


At this point, to clarify anything on that score, I might say that 
VOR is the azimuth portion of the VOR/DME civil navigation system. 
The civil DME is the distance-measuring portion. This system ac- 
complishes its navigation by giving the man in the airplane azimuth 
and distance from a ground station to his particular aircraft, a so- 
called rho theta system expressing his position in polar coordinates. 


MILITARY USE OF VOR AND DME 


So far as the military use of VOR is concerned we have been using 
VOR for several years. We expect to continue to make use of VOR 
for several more years but on a decreasing scale as TACAN is im- 
plemented. 

This is not the case on civil DME. We have consistently expressed 
no interest in civil DME. We do not own civil DME airborne equip- 
ment, and military funds have not been spent in any quantity to 
amount to anything on civil DME. In the very early days 4 or 5 
ground sets were bought for trial purposes only, 


SECURITY CLASSIFICATION OF TACAN 


Now, with respect to the second point, the classification and secrecy 
implications, this has been a classified development. Steps have been 
taken in the last few months as part of this whole effort to try to find 
common ground for a short-range navigation equipment to declassify 
it. The implication that it has been a classified development is true. 
It has not been kept in secrecy within the Defense Department, 


however. 

This matter has been under discussion as far back as 1950-51, 
between the Defense Department and the Commerce Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget, when there were exchanges of letters 
which resulted in effect in putting the TACAN program in as a secure 
classified navigation system, and allowing the CAA to proceed with 
the installation of civil DME. 

In 1953 the Defense Department considered this matter, recognizing 
that there had been basic changes in the importance of the security 
of the equipment itself, and that if we could waive these security 
requirements we might be able to get outselves back to a single 
system of short-range navigation, rather than having an unclassified 
system on the Federal airways and a classified system for military 
operations. There were obvious advantages if we could do this in 
terms of numbers of equipment we would have to carry and so forth 
and so on. 

In 1953 the Defense Department indicated its willingness to waive 
some of these security requirements in an effort to see if we could not 
get a single common system of short-range navigation. That action 
in 1953 was the beginning of the controversy you are considering at 
the present time. 

Yes, it was a classified development. No, it was not maintained 
by the Defense Department or the military services behind any iron 
curtain of secrecy with respect to the CAA, the Department of Com- 
merce and the Bureau of the Budget or the related activities in the 
executive department on the commercial aviation side. 
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AWARENESS OF OTHER AGENCIES OF TACAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that throughout this develop- 
ment the Civil Aeronautical Administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget have known about the operation and procedure under 
TACAN? 

General Buaxz. This was considered at the highest levels in both 
the Defense Department and the Commerce Department in 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Were the people in the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration happy with this development, or were they belligerent about 
it and desirous of blocking it? 

General Buaxe. Not having been here I cannot testify as to the 
reaction in terms of belligerency or otherwise. The record shows, 
however, insofar as ,one can read what the Secretary of Commerce 
said to the Director of the Budget or what the Secretary of Defense 
said to the Bureau of the Budget in these discussions, that there 
appeared to have been an adequate meeting of minds that the pro- 
gram was-a proper one. Certainly there were a lot of sound reasons 
in 1950 and 1951 for maintaining the TACAN navigation system 
as a tactical classified system. One can very easily be critical, look- 
ing backwards at the 1950 and 1951 period, but it is entirely a hind- 
sight proposition. There are a lot of good reasons that have since 
been degraded. 

This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Buaxe. These classified points I have just discussed off 
the record were pretty thoroughly studied in 1953, and there was 
a report which Secretary Quarles referred to in other committees, 
pointing out that the knowledge of how attainable this kind of equip- 
ment as a classified system was had changed between the early Korean 
— and the period of 1953, when the Defense Department in effect 
said: , 

O. K. If we can get this back into a single system we are willing to waive 
the classification of equipment and make it available for that purpose. 

In summary there was a distinct change in the pattern between 
1950-1951 and 1953. 


MISTAKES MADE IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We can often by hindsight detect what we are not 
able to foresee. 

General Buaxn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon, A farmer by hindsight might discover that he planted 
his crop just a few hours before the biggest flood in a decade, or that 
he failed to rake his hay and therefore got it destroyed by the ele- 
ments. There are a lot of things one can see, using these dare 
illustrations, by hindsight. A lot of mistakes appear. 

As we look at this in hindsight, will you pinpoint the mistakes we 
have made. I do not say gry bods should be criticized for them, but 
what are the mistakes that have been made that we could have avoided 
had we known earlier what we now know? 

General Buakn. One has to assume a certain amount of omnis- 
clence in this. 


59565—55——_94 
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Mr. Manon. That is what I want; not only a certain amount but 
complete omniscience. 

General Buiaxez. I do so only on a personal opinion basis, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Buakr. There are two lessons learned here, I think. 

First, the Department of Defense should not have assumed for as 
long a period as it did that mere classification of the black box and 
holding the equipment and its circuity and so forth in secrecy was as 
important as they thought it was in 1950-51. 

Second, I think that the Department of Commerce should not have 
gone into the civil DME portion of this program as rapidly as it did 
in the absence of a strong demand for civil DME. _ I think it is actually 
a case of the pot calling the kettle black, if you apply hindsight to it, 

Mr. Manon. In other words, both civil aviation and military 
aviation have been at fault when viewed from this angle and looking 
backward? 

General Biaxn. That is the way it seems to me, purely from a 
personal-opinion viewpoint. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

General Buaxr. The CAA should have ridden along a little more 
and perhaps worked this thing out. Also, as I say, the military 
departments could have given up on the idea of the black box classifi- 
cation earlier and that would have been helpful. 


COMMITTEE ON CAPABILITY OF NAVIGATIONAL AIDS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. Where are we now? My question is: So what? 

General Buaxe. At the present time as the result of the action 
started in 1953 the Department of Commerce responded equally to 
the overtures of the Defense Department in this regard. A Com- 
mittee on Compatibility to study the technical problems involved 
was appointed. They did a lot of useful work. It was then placed 
in the body in which Defense and Commerce seemed to feel it belonged; 
that was the Air Navigation Development Board. 


VORTAC COMMITTEE 


The Air Navigation Development Board (ANDB) then brought in 
the civil aviation interest who were principally involved, such as the 
Air Transport Association (ATA), the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association (AOPA), and the National Business Aircraft Association 
(NBAA), as well as the Government activities involved, the military 
services and the CAA. 

This group constituted what was known as the VORTAC Commit- 
tee, this being a contraction of VOR TACAN, just to symbolize that 
it was a committee studying the problems occasioned by these two 
navigation systems. 

There was also appointed by Dr. Quarles, the Defense member of 
ANDB, a group of three consultants who were carefully chosen for 
their technical competence and their objectivity and their lack of 
any connection in terms of their private life or in business connection 
with any of the VOR or DME or TACAN programs. They were to 
assist the VORTAC Committee. 
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They prepared an exhaustive technical analysis. The final 
VORTAC Committee made certain recommendations. They split, 
with the CAA, the AOPA and the NBAA in the minority, and the 
military services and the Air Transport Association in the majority 
view. 

PLAN OF ACTION DEVELOPED BY VORTAC COMMITTEE 


This plan of action was announced by the ANDB, Dr. Quarles 
of Defense Department and Mr. Murray of Commerce Department. 
The plan of action, roughly, went something like this: This has been 
announced in a publicity release, but I believe the bare bones of it are 
something like this: The VOR is presumed to live out its useful life 
until approximately 1965. Nota part of the release but apparent from 
the deliberations of the ANDB and the VORTAC Committee is the 
idea that 1965 is an estimate as to when it would have lived out its 
useful purpose. There is no intention to cut it off until it has done so. 

Civil DME, being the essentially competitive and perhaps 
incompatible equipment with relation to TACAN, because civil DME 
and TACAN operate on the same frequency band, was to be turned off 
on July 1, 1955. TTACAN was to be further developed as a Federal 
airways common system item of equipment. 

There were certain specific things that were delineated here that 
needed to be done. ‘This was the plan of action which, when 
announced, caused the kind of letters which you introduced here and 
the editorial which you read. 

It is my opinion that most of those expressions are based on a con- 
siderable lack of knowledge such as that obtained by Dr. Quarles, for 
example, in the long and exhaustive studies that he has made on this. 
The ANDB plan of action does not waste a lot of money. 

As a matter of fact, the ANDB plan of action is geared to putting 
us in a common system configuration with the least expense. This 
is the third point in the letter, which I had not yet touched on. 


VOR NOT ADEQUATE FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 


We feel that there is not wasted money on TACAN. This is needed 
for military purposes. It has been defended for that. The only 

uestion at issue today is whether there will also be an effort to get 
this system extended to a wider range of use. The VOR civil DME 
does not meet our military requirements. There are many detailed 
reasons why it does not. 

That is a point mentioned in this letter, implying that VOR civil 
DME is a perfectly satisfactory system. It is not a satisfactory 
system for military purposes. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENT IN VOR AND DME 


On VOR, we do not feel there was wasted money here. This is a 
system which came in shortly after 1945. It goes out in accordance 
with the ANDB estimate in approximately 20 years. Surely, the 
way things are changing in aviation today, if we get 20 vears of 
service out of a system which in 1946 and 1947 was admitted by all 
concerned to be an interim system, from its accuracy and other 
capabilities, we are giving the taxpayers their money’s worth. 
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On the civil DME, the question depends on what happens to the 
ANDB plan of action. If it is followed and shut down July 1, 1955, 
it certainly would result in unnecessary expenditures that have gone 
into the ground systems of the Federal airways. There has been little 
or no investment in airborne equipment. 

The VORTAC report on this particular score had, I believe, the 
figure of about $8.6 million as the investment in civil DME ground 
equipment. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY OBJECTIVES 


To perhaps summarize the nut of this problem, there have been 
two certainly very worthwhile objectives to which I think all hands 
have been willing to repair. 

The first is that for military aviation, national defense purposes, 
for the Air Force, Navy, and the Army we require an adequate short- 
range navigation aid. 

Also, there is the second objective of having a common civil- 
military system of navigation and traffic control. This objective 
has been endorsed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, of course, has been 
endorsed by many congressional policy groups, the Presidential Air 
Policy Board, and so forth. 

Because of the actions taken which I have described, earlier in 
1950 and 1951, we have been proceeding for reasons of military 
security and military performance up until 1953 on the basis of two 
short-range navigation systems. In other words, we have not been 
meeting both of these objectives. 

If we are going to meet both of these objectives—and this has been 
the object of the Defense-Commerce work since the summer of 1953— 
some changes have to be made. We cannot completely undo the 
things that have happened since 1950 and 1951. The ANDB plan 
of action is designed to reorient the separate programs toward meeting 
the two objectives and at the least possible cost to the taxpayer. It 
is my firm belief that this plan of action is the best thing for the 
country to do at the present time. 


BASIS OF NEWSPAPER EDITORIAL 


Mr. Manon. People usually do not resort to bitter words of denun- 
ciation unless they are provoked by some sort of a situation. How 
can you explain the attack made on the military in the newspaper 
editorial entitled “Simply Absurd’? How do you think that sort of 
situation arose? 

General Buaxe. I have not the foggiest notion of what went on in 
the author’s mind when he wrote that editorial. 


ATTITUDE OF PRIVATE AERONAUTICAL GROUPS 


Looking at what I do know, however, which are the reasons that 
some of the private flyers in the AOPA and NBAA have expressed 
to me in the meetings of the RTCA, for example—— 

Mr. Manon. If you are going to do all of this abbreviation, please 
be sure to say what you mean for the record. 

General Buaxr. I was going to say the Radio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics. Some of these groups have not yet testified 
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before any of the congressional committees who are considering this 
matter from an aviation policy point of view. 

I am sure you realize that this matter is under that kind of study 
in at least 2 or 3 other groups within the Congress. 

Before I answer your question more fully I'd like to make it clear 
it is a personal opinion based on my contacts with representatives of 
AOPA and NBAA. 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


I think I could summarize the feelings of the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association something like this: They are the private flyers for 
the most part. While they represent a wide variety of aircraft owners, 
it is perhaps a useful generalization for this purpose to categorize them 
as operators of generally small aircraft doing essentially nonscheduled 
flying, primarily for pleasure or related to their particular business on 
a purely voluntary basis. Their aircraft are either useful in their 
business or useful for pleasure. 

As a group they resist change, particularly if it affects their pocket- 
books, and one can understand why, because these aircraft are expen- 
sive to buy and operate. They have gone into VOR. They have 
bought generally the smaller, lighter, less complicated and less expen- 
sive versions of VOR equipment. They fear that the application of 
TACAN to the Federal airways would result in the earlier demise of 
VOR than the ANDB plan of action calls for. If you ask them why 
they assume this they say: 

We do not believe that after a few years of putting TACAN into the Federal 
—_ Congress would pay the bill for VOR, too. They would insist on shutting 
it off. 

That is their opinion, and they are entitled to it. Most of us in the 
military services do not believe VOR will be shut off as long as it 
provides aviation of the country a useful service. 

Mr. Manon. This has produced this bitterness and intense par- 
tisanship and feeling by reason of conflicting interests and opinions? 


PRIVATE PILOTS 


General Buaxe. This is the case of the private flyer, who does not 
now care really about civil DME, I do not believe. He has not 
bought it, at least. He certainly does not want to buy TACAN. All 
he wants is to be left alone, unregulated as far as possible, to use the 
VOR equipment and nothing else. He fears that the increasing 
complexity in the airways and traffic-control system of the country 
will reflect on him economically. I think in the long run he is right in 
that respect. I think that is inevitable. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION 


Now, in the case of the National Business Aircraft Association, gen- 
erally they are in the luxury category, I would say. They represent 
aircraft operated for commercial concerns, primarily for business pur- 
poses. While it is a nonscheduled operation it is usually geared to 
requirements of travel that cannot be waived. So in a sense they have 
to get there to the same degree that the scheduled traveler does. 
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They have gone in more than anybody else for civil DME. I do 
not know the exact number, but it is estimated that a total of 300 sets 
have been produced in the country. One can get all kinds of estimates 
as to how many of these are actually flying. Col. Jack Taylor of 
AN DB seems to think it is about 80. In any event, it is a small num- 
ber compared to the 40,000 or 50,000 VOR receivers in use today. 

So the NBAA feels committed to civil DME. They have bought it. 
I recall reading speeches in magazine articles by some members of the 
NBAA in which they urge the purchase of civil DME. So there is 
the element of commitment by their management to this system 
that I think enters into it. 


TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


More importantly, however, Mr. Cole Morrow testified on this 
matter at considerable length. I hate to try to summarize his 
testimony, but perhaps I had better do so to get it before the com- 
mittee here. You can, of course, read it. It is in the bearings held, 
I believe by the Subcommittee on Communications and Transporta- 
tion of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
It is the Harris subcommittee. 

Mr. Morrow made a very strong presentation for a separate military 
system of navigation from that used by the civil and commercial 
user. Essentially you might say that he urged that we remain in 
our 1950-51 configuration, and his reasons for doing this were many. 
Perhaps the principal one was that he did not feel that the need for 
greater performance and that sort of thing as required for military 
aviation ought to be imposed on commercial aviation through a 
common system of navigation. In effect he does not want a common 
system of civil-military navigation. Here, again, he is entitled to his 
opinion. 

That, I think, summarizes the principal reasons for the NBAA 
attitude. 

MAJORITY GROUP OPINION 


The people on the majority side, the military services and the 
scheduled airlines as represented by the Air Transport Association, 
represent some 80 to 90 percent of the instrument flying, incidentally, 
in this country, as gaged by what we call inflight postings, which is the 
postings as you proceed along through the traffic control centers. 
There are other ways to measure the amount of flying, of course, but 
that is a pretty good way. 

From that point of view the majority in this matter represents a 
significant portion of those who use the country’s airways for the 
real purpose for which they were created, which is to fly safely in bad 
weather. 

I think that is about all I have on the matter. 

Mr. Manon. I would say that the officers of the Army, Navy and 
Air Foree would subconciously or otherwise have a tendency to try 
to defend what has been done by the Department of Defense. 

General Buaxe. I think this is more than a subconscious tendency, 
unless we are wrong. Then we are willing to admit it. 
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Mr. Manon. Even if you were wrong, viewed from a completely 
impartial point of view, 1t would be a little more difficult for you to 
recognize that you were wrong than it would be for somebody who has 
absolutely no selfish interest in the justification of actions previously 
taken. 

General BLaxe. That is human nature. 

Mr. Manon. That is human nature. We do have available to us 
the testimony before other committees, and if we want to we can call 
witnesses from these organizations and from the CAA. That will be 
a matter for us to determine later. It may be we can get the testi- 
mony we want without actually having them come before us. 

We did feel that we needed a direct and positive and unequivocal 
analysis of the situation from you, because we are considering this 
budget. z 
FUNDS FOR TACAN PROGRAM 


What funds do we have for continuation of the TACAN program 
in this particular budget, General Bogart? 

General Bogart. I cannot identify them with this book that I have 
here. General Blake, can you identify the items? 

General Buaxe. The 1956 budget that appeared in this group the 
other day had no funds for the TACAN program. ‘There have been 
funds in earlier budgets. 

Mr. Manon. I think for the record it would be well to insert the 
places where these funds have heretofore been provided by the 
Congress. 

General BLAKE. In fiscal year 1951 there was $20.9 million for 
ground equipment and $15.4 million for airborne equipment. In 
fiscal year 1953 there was $11.1 million for ground equipment plus 
$2.2 million for trailers that the ground equipment goes into to make 
a mobile unit, and $26.2 million for airborne equipment. 

In fiscal year 1954 there was $6.8 million for ground equipment and 
$1.4 million for trailers and no money for airborne equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Tell me generally what contributions have been made 
to this program by the other services, in the way of appropriations. 

General Buaxe. Well, the ground and airborne equipment for the 
TACAN system were developed and are produced under Navy con- 
tract. The only direct Air Force contract for this equipment is for 
these trailers I mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about how the money was appropriated; 
not necessarily how it was expended. Give us that information in a 
clear way. We want to be sure we show at this point the expenditures 
through the Department of Defense to date, and the funds made avail- 
able on the TACAN program. 

(The following tables were submitted :) 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of funding programs—TACAN 


Appropriations 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


Aircraft and related procure- 
ment (airborne equipment 


for production of aircraft) - ..|$15, 400, 000 


Major procurement other than 
aircraft (ground and air- 
borne equipment) 

Military construction 

Maintenance and operation 

Research and development 


Total, Air Force 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Aircraft and related procure- 
ment Navy (airborne 
equipment) .........-..- 

Aircraft and facilities, Navy 
(research and development 
and service evaluation until 


Research and development, 
Navy (continuing Bureau 
of Air, research and devel- 
opment subsequent to 1954) - 

Aircraft and facilities, Navy 
(ground equipment) 

Navy military procurement 
(ground equipment was air- 
craft and facilities through 


16, 761, 000 | 31,719, 000 


40, 655, 000 


I 


27, 365, 000 


Fiscal year— 


1956 esti 


1963 mate 


1954 


3, 146, 0 
1, 151,000 
410, 000 


4, 652, 000 


539, 000 


8, 739, 000 9, 207, 000 


11, 736, 000 | 23, 013, 000 


1, 159, 000 


NE UE EE. ccxcbnetlsn cdbiddcostccdelunnsbddsudcclsbeel bi nddddaliudcadodeestnbekplttnbada 


Ships and _ facilities, Navy 
(shipboard equipment pro- 
OUMO) p65 65 55551540. 

Ships and facilities, Navy 
(shipboard research and de- 
VelOoMent) . +554 ren-naen 

Shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy 

Construction of ships, Navy... 


Total, Navy 
Grand total 


17, 128, 000 


1, 435, 000 815, 000 


20, 311,000 | 56, 082, 000 


30, 404, 000 | 13,181,000 | 26, 452, 000 


13, 818, 000 





86, 61,000 | 56, 082,000 | 71, 060,000 | 21, 920, 000 | 31,104, 000 | 23, 025, 000 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of obligations—TACAN 


Appropriations 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Aircraft and related procurement (air- 
borne equipment for production of air- 
craft) _.-. 

Major procurement other than aircraft 
(ground and airborne equipment) 

Military construction 

Maintenance and operation. - 

Research and development 


Total, Air Force 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 
(airborne equipment) 

Aircraft and facilities, Navy (research and 
development and service evaluation until 
1955) 

Research and development, Navy (con- 
tinuing Bureau of Air, research and 
development subsequent to 1954) 

Aircraft and facilities, Navy (ground 
equipment) 

Navy military procurement (ground equip- 
ment was aircraft and facilities throug 
fiscal year 1955) 

Ships and facilities, Navy (shipboard 
equipment production) 

Ships and facilities, Navy (shipboard 
research and development) 

Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 

Construction of ships, Navy 


Total, Navy 
Grand total 


$29, 532, 000 





20, 311,000 | 53,895, 000 


52, 800, 229 | 53, 895, 000 


Fiscal year— 


36, 243,000 | 8,193, 000 | 


248, 000 


1, 159, 000 





3, 287,000 | 1,098, 000 





| 39, 530, 000 | 9, 291, 000 | 


| 


1955 esti- 


167, 000 


4, 445, 000 
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TABLE 3.—Summary of expenditures—TACAN 


Fiscal year— 





Appropriations l 
1951 y | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 esti. 
| mate 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE | 


Aircraft and related procurement (air- 
borne equipment for production of air- 
craft) __ _...-----| $1, 400, 185 | 
Major procurement ‘other than aircraft 
(ground and airborne equipment) 
Military construction. siainidie acaba $1, 897, ow 
Maintenance and operation | ‘ 
Research and development é 5 219, 000 | 


(ie! fF ae Tt E 432, 000 | 2, 385, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 
(airborne equipment) __-. | 8,417,000 | $9,515, 000 | 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy (research and | 
development and service evaluation 
until 1955) -__--- soebsonduabay 1,408, 000.4 810, 000 | 
Research and development, “Navy (con- | | 
tinuing Bureau of Air, research and 
development subsequent. to 1954) _-_- 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy (ground 

equipment) 

Navy military procurement (ground | 
equipment was aircraft and facilities | 
through fiscal year 1955) - 

Ships and facilities, Navy “(shipboard | | 
equipment production) _- : 5, 935, 000 | 

Ships and facilities, Navy ‘(shipbos ard re- | | 
search and development) -- . shiek , 438 704, 000 

Shipbuilding and conversion, “Navy y- mR oi 162, 000 

Construction of ships, Navy eas | 








Total, Navy 11, 357, 000 20, 363,000 | 1,711,000 | 315, 000 89, on 














Grand total | 13,052, 185 | 20,363,000 | 5, 110, 000 b "747,000 | 2,474, 00 
| 





APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED IN THE FUTURE 


Mr. Manon. Another question that comes to mind is this: How 
much farther are we to go on this program? What other appropris- 
tions are going to be needed to fully implement the TACAN program? 
We have been able to look into the past. Now let us take the crystal 
ball and look into the future, to see what the situation looks like from 
the standpoint of financial requirements. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 
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Tacan— Estimated future appropriation requirements 


Px Estimated 
Department and appropriation appropriations 


Department of the Air Force appropriations: 
Aircraft and related procurement (airborne equipment for 
production of aircraft) '__- 
Major procurement other than aircraft (ground and airborne $197, 000, 000 


equipment) -_ Pe sb mils oho eh a ia Giada beatae edt a See 
Military UN ce ge a ent 324, 000 
Maintenance and Oia eT ictal tee damian italiane pied 590, 000 
Research and development--—-__—_--_- spat acetic tate 600, 000 

Department of the Navy appropriations: 

Aircraft and related procurement, Navy (airborne equipment) - 18, 800, 000 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy (research and development and 

service evaluation until 1955)... ___- 320, 000 
Research and development, Navy (continuing Bureau of Air, 

research and development subsequent to 1954)_._.__.-_- 650, 000 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy (ground equipment) _ _- rere 0 
Navy military procurement (ground eauipment was air- 

craft and facilities through fiscal year 1955) ------ 5, 040, 000 
Ships and facilities, Navy (shipboard equipment production) . 0 
Ships and facilities, Navy Sarre research and develop- 

ment) ____— aor Ce (2) 
Shipb tilding and conv i ee cpt ina (3) 
COnsieaenOn OF SIO, ISEVY.. 5... .. dee ae (2) 

ited lig ial ee ideality tits octpinhetee Spy wig pig eden 293, 324, 000 


1 Amounts applicable to each appropriation cannot currently be determined. 
2? Not app!icable due to change in Budget structure. 
3 No estimate available. 


The estimated future funding requirements indicated in the above tabulation 
have been made on an order of magnitude basis. Estimated requirements have 
been provided in appropriation areas through fiscal year 1958 where it has been 
possible to forecast requirements, even though advanced programing and planning 
have not progressed to a point which would normally form the basis and guidance 
for more accurate estimating. 

The estimate for the Air Force appropriation, ‘‘Major procurement other than 
aircraft,” reflects the major portion of expenses anticipated to be incurred by 
this Department, and is associated with ground facilities and airborne equipment 
which will be required for support of the currently planned 137-wing program. 
The ground facilities involve fixed and transportable types of equipment which 
will provide necessary standby capability at selected locations. This estimate 
assumes that the largest portion of these aircraft will be equipped through in- 
service modification rather than in-produetion fitted. It is, however, anticipated 
that a portion of this estimate will be funded in the appropriation, ‘Aircraft 
procurement.”’ A distribution between Air Force appropriations cannot be 
determined at this time. 

It is emphasized that Air Force appropriations estimates through fiscal vear 
1958 provides funding for a 5-year conversion to TACAN, that is for aircraft in 
the inventory until 1961. This 5-year program has been carefully planned to 
buy TACAN primarily for first-line aircraft or those requiring overseas deployment 
capability. e would use VOR for second-line aircraft operating in the conti- 
nental United States. As a result of this planning the Air Force will equip an 
estimated 21,500 aircraft (including ANG and Air Reserve) with TACAN between 
now and 1961 although the total of all aircraft to be in the inventory over this 
same period is estimated to be 40,000 aircraft. The difference between 21,500 
and 40,000 represents the estimated number of aircraft which would use an 
older, less effective navigation system. We believe this 5-year program represents 
the minimum conversion to TACAN which we can accept in relation to the 
military operations to be flown by Air Force aircraft. 

The requirements indicated for the Air Force appropriation, ‘Maintenance 
and operations,’ reflect anticipated leveloff requirements associated with equip- 
ment maintenance activities. 

The Department of the Navy requirements for the ARN-21 (airborne com- 
ponent) are conservatively based upon installation requirements of an average 
annual aircraft procurement program required to support the current operating 
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level. That estimate bas been tempered further by the assumption that because 
of the difficulty of phasing the introduction of the TACAN system with current 
aircraft deliveries, some assets may be generated from prior-year programs 
which can be utilized to meet the requirements of future programs. 

It will be noted on this tabulation that the Air Force will spend more money 
for airborne equipment than the Navy (197.0 million versus 18.8 million). This 
is true partly because of the larger Air Force inventory and because the Navy had 
planned for larger appropriations for airborne TACAN in prior fiscal years and 
fiscal year 1956. Considering both past and future funding the Navy and the 
Air Force have comparable programs for conversion to the TACAN equipment. 

The estimated requirements for URN-3 (ground component) of the Bureay 
of Aeronautics, Navy, is based upon estimated requirements to completely outfit 
naval air stations now in commission or anticipated to be in commission during 
the period shown. 

The Navy ground equipment programs are closely tied together with the Air 
Force program to provide an integrated system of navigation both for continental 
United States and those overseas areas where both services would require TAC AN 
ground facilities. 

There is at this time no valid basis upon which to make any logical estimat: 
of the requirements of the Bureau of Ships for future shipbuilding programs. 

The estimates for research, development and evaluation (Air Force and Nav, 
are based upon carrying development and evaluation activities to completion as 
envisaged at this time. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


COMPARISON OF TACAN AND VOR/DME SYSTEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, Mr. Mahon has covered this fairly well, 
but for the record, so that the people who read may better understand, 
that there should be a statement made in ordinary layman’s language 
as to what each of these systems is, what the purpose of each is, and 
what the difference is, as far as the military is concerned. The 
military characteristics are what I want to get at, as compared to the 
lack of those characteristics in the other system. 

Of course, where we are vitally concerned is the advantages or the 
necessity or requirement which brought about the installation of this 
system for the use of the military, as compared to the use of the 
system formerly used by the civilians. 

You started to answer, but you probably did not get it all in in 
response to a question asked by Mr. Mahon. 

Is this solely an Air Force installation, or is it defensewide in Army 
and Navy procurement programs? You said it was being procured 
by the Navy, but you did not say whether it was also being used by 
the Navy, as well as the Army and the Air Force. 

General Buaxe. It is not only defensewide with the three United 
States military services, but it is also standardized with the Canadian 
Air Force, with the British Royal Air Force, and with all NATO 
countries. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Inasmuch as this matter has been raised, just how good is the 
civilian system? 

General Buaxe. VOR; civil DME. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just how good is the civilian system as compared 
to the one which the military has installed and is installing? 

General BLtaxe. Well, the deficiencies, or the differences, between 
the two systems, is something on which I would like to submit an 
answer to you, and have it boiled down. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

General Buaxs. I would be glad to run over it for you. 
Mr. Scrivner. No; that is not necessary. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Comparison of critical features of VOR/DME and TACAN systems in meeting 
military requirements 


VOR/DME | 


NS I a endian cedcatunune +1°, 

Distance, 600 feet + 0.15 percent of range_| Same. 

No suitable transportable version Ai feasperigtty version designed 

and in use. 

Requires flat, clear area 1,000 feet in | Antenna must be elevated above 
radius. VOR requires an antenna obstructions; no counterpois re- 
counterpois approximately 30 feet di- quired. 
ameter. 

Two units with independent power sup- | Single unit with built-in power sup- 

lies and antenna: VOR antenna, ply. Small single antenna. 
arge; DME antenna, small. 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY USE OF TACAN 


Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as we are working so closely with other 
nations, and particularly the Air Defense Forces, including NATO, 
England, Canada, and some of the others, my recollection and under- 
standing is that this system which the Air Force is installing has been 
correlated, and installed in cooperation with those other military 
allies. 

General Buake. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Whereas, of course, the VOR is not? 

General Buaxe. Not only that, but we cannot use the VOR for all 
of our military requirements. 

Mr. Soarvisne. Prokably you have given the reason, because it is 
not usable, but with this system, our planes can use TACAN equip- 
ment. That is, our planes will, of course, use our equipment and their 
planes will, of course, use their ground equipment; the English planes 
will use ours, and so on down the line. So, it is really an international 
military installation? 

General Buakeg. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. While there has been some confusion, perhaps, and 
some little additional cost and maybe some disappointments as a re- 
sult of the program, from what you have told us there have been very 
good reasons for doing it, and when the entire explanation is made, 
there probably is not so much ground for criticism of the action taken 
as would appear on the surface? 

General Buaxe. I firmly believe, that, Mr. Scrivner. 


MILITARY NEEDS VERSUS COMMON USE CONSIDERATIONS 


The considerations are not related to the need or the utility of this 
for military purposes, but whether it should be extended beyond that 
to common-system use. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is a decision which is outside of the 
military. 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, the common use? 
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General Buake. Yes, sir. We derive some distinct advantages in 
our own military operations if the common civil-military system, in 
fact, meets our requirements also, but as you say, this is not a uni- 
lateral military decision. It must be arrived at in other ways. 

Mr. Scrivner. No matter how good the system may be for ordi- 
nary civilian flying, if it does measure up to the needs of the military, 
even though it might be convenient to use a common system, we can- 
not afford to jeopardize our military actions merely by making the 
military conform to the civilian, if it will not serve the purpose. 

General Buaxe. In all of my testimony and discussion on this 
matter, and I have spent quite a lot of time on this thing in the last 
10 days at various places, I have encountered no indication that this 
problem should be solved by downgrading the needs for military per- 
formance. 


RESULTS IF MILITARY OPERATED WITH VOR/DME 


Mr. Scrivner. It might be well, in view of the questions which 
have been raised by various news stories, if you would set out as best 
rou can, again in layman’s language —if it is language that some of us 
ome to translate in order to get it down to what we understand, it 
will not serve the purpose—but in ordinary layman’s language give 
us a good idea as to what would be the results if the military tried to 
operate with VOR? 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 


Miuitary Arr OPERATIONS WITHIN A SHORT-RANGE NAVIGATION SYSTEM 


In the peacetime period following World War II, the tendency in navigation 
development has been to emphasize ‘‘common”’ aspects of civil and nontactical 
military requirements, and to be hopeful that any systems of navigational aids 
developed to fulfill them would likewise meet military wartime tactical needs. 
This has resulted in the adontion of the VOR/DME as interim Federal airways 
aids. (Visual omnidirectional radio range, and distance measuring equipment.) 

The civil VOR/DME navigation system is adequate for certain types of today’s 
Air Force operations. Its adequacy, however, can be estimated to decrease as 
traffic density and aircraft speeds increase. Administrative and logistic flights 
are performed daily along Federal airways by USAF aircraft in the same manner 
as airline operations. These flights are subject to the same conditions and limita- 
tions imposed on the flving public. 

There are, however, many tactical situations involving navigation requirements 
that are not fulfilled by the present Federal airways system. The need for a 
navigation system to meet all military as well as civil needs has been emphasized 
by increasing realization tat our country itself is a highly potential theater of 
operations and that our defense forces must anticipate commitment at home 
as well as overseas. In this connection, even with International Civil Aviation 
Organization agreements there are only avvroximately 150 VOR installations 
planned globally, exclisive of the United States prover. Of these, the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association reported at the end of 1954 less than 30 were 
in operation. The status of matching DME for this system is unknown. How- 
ever, little firm support by ICAO signatories is evidenced. 

h fforts of the United States . ir Force to establish VOP. facilities in overseas 
areas ha e also been disappointing. f the 10 stations programed in the Far Kast 
area in 1951 durine the korean conflict, for exa™»ple, none ha: e been placed in 
operation as of March ', 19°5, becanse of sitiny diTienIties cansed by the rugcred 
terrain. A small number have been installed in other overseas areas, but the 
important fact is that our Air Forces could not now or in the immediate future 
operate with V:>". in all parts of the world as may be re quired. This program, 
when related to the evtensi e United States systen, gives some indication of the 
difficulties in conducting worldwide military operations based on VOR/DME. 
On the other hand, a global capability with TACAN is planned through present 
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joint, combined, MDAP, and NATO infrastructure programing to satisfy tactical 
requirements. 

Although civil VOP./DME admittedly could be installed in most jet aircraft, 
several important military advantages would be lost. First is the capability for 
joint operations. The Navy has found during past tests that the ground VOR 
antenna could not be suitably installed on naval vessels primarily because of its 
size and unwieldy conformation. A. circular metallic disk some £0 feet in diam- 
eter had to be mounted immediately below the antenna, and on a shipboard in- 
stallation this structure would have to be stabilized to compensate for the effects 
of pitch and roll of the vessel. More recent antenna de. elopments diminish to 
some extent the need for this large antenna. Additionally the operating frecuency 
of the VOR, is technically undesirable because of the height above water that such 
an antenna would ha‘ e to be installed. Under these conditions ser ice is either 
absent or unsatisfactory in many areas where suitable coverage is expected. The 
TACA.N antenna conversely is suitable for shipboard use and also is adaptable for 
easy and rapid ground installation. 

Another military advantage to be lost is the greater degree of accuracy afforded 
by TACAN. Azimuth accuracy of less than plus or minus | degree is necessary 
for successful exercise of ‘broadcast control” of interceptors, a method of directing 
defensive fighter aircraft to an invading force of bombers without di-ulcing the 
interception bearing. Accuracy becomes more critical as bomber speed increases 
and approximates that of the interceptor 


Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


INADEQUACIES OF VOR FOR MILITARY USE 


Mr. Davis. Is it your point of view, then, General, that TACAN 
will do everything which the other one can do, and more; is that it? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; that is it. 

Mr. Davis. When did it become obvious that the civilian system 
would not be adequate for Air Force needs? 

General BLaxe. Well, I think this was—I hesitate to use the word 
“obvious,” but the lack of performance in the VOR was apparent not 
only to the Air Force, but to other military users, and even to civil 
users back in the SC-31 days around 1948. If you will read the SC-31 
report, you will see the word ‘“‘interim”’ applied to the VOR system. 
This word “interim” got interpreted in a lot of different ways at that 
time, varying all the way from 1955 and 1956 to the early 1960’s. 
The question was what time could you get the so-called ultimate 
which had the requisite accuracy not only for military purposes, but 
also for compressing the traffic control problem down to the point 
where you do not have to assign so much space for each airplane. 
This is, of course, a function of your accuracy of navigation. 

The difficulties with the VOR were apparent back shortly after the 
war, but there was nothing else to take its place, and all we had at that 
time was the low frequency radio ranges, and this is highly unsatis- 
factory for any aircraft user, because of precipitation static. It is 
particularly bad with the jet aircraft, because of a new phenomenon, 
the so-called ‘‘canopy”’ static, which gives you the same effect as precip- 
itation static, but without precipitation—just scooting through the 
alr, as it were. 

_ So, the difficulties with the VOR were apparent a long time ago, and 
it went in on an interim basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Davis, if I could interrupt at this point, it is 
apparent that if the military had gone ahead with VOR, you would 
have eventually had to abandon that, and gone into something else, 
anyway? 
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General Buake. Yes, sir. We went into the VOR on the basis that 
it would serve us well for 5, 10, or even 15 years, depending on the type 
aircraft. We do not propose to put TACAN in all of the aircraft. 
Wherever they operate entirely in the United States and where we do 
not need the accuracy which we need in the air defense operations and 
other things, we might leave VOR in that aircraft. 

As a matter of fact, we have eight different categories of aircraft, 
some of which would have both VOR and TACAN, and some would 
have VOR only, and some would have TACAN only, and this js 
phased out up until 1960. 

I have all of that here in this data. So, it is not a simple program 
to make the transition from the very unsatisfactory, low-frequency 
system, using the radio compass through the interim VOR, and into 
a TACAN configuration. It is not just a case of cutting it off at 
one point. There is almost a decade of programing to get yourself 
into a satisfactory system of short range navigation which you can 
use everywhere around the world with all your allies, and which 
meets your military requirements, and still do it with an eye to econ- 
omy in the purchase of the equipment. 


POSSIBILITY OF UNIVERSAL ADOPTION OF TACAN 


Mr. Davis. Do you envision, General, some time within the next 
5 years or 10 years that some day we are going to come to a cutoff 
date, and say ‘“‘this is the end of the VOR, and from now on everyone 
is going to be on TACAN?” 

General Buaxe. I think that would happen eventually. The 
estimate in the ANDB report was 1965, and this is admittedly an 
estimate. If technology changed more rapidly than was assumed by 
the people who pulled that date out of the air, it could happen earlier. 
It could happen later. I think you must only set this as an estimate, 
and cross that bridge when it is much nearer than it is today. 

However, this is the thing which is very greatly misunderstood in 
this whole controversy, and that is the idea that because you set 
your sights to a single civil-military system, with a requisite per- 
formance, that this means that you just go out and, therefore, put a 
match to everything which you have now. That is not so. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, very much, General. You have madea 
very helpful statement. It is going to be necessary for us to give 
this matter some more attention, and if we need you, we will feel free 
to call upon you again. 

General Buaxe. I will be at your disposal, sir, and we shall fill in 
the points which you made. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 30, 1955. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES; REPROGRAMING; AND MAN- 
AGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


HON. LYLE 8. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS, 
COMPTROLLER 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MAN- 
AGEMENT, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PRO- 
GRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HUGH O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS, COMPTROLLER 

LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CONSTRUC- 
TION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS, COMPTROLLER 

N. CECIL HILL, CHIEF, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing. General 
Bogart, will you proceed. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, the first item for consideration 
this morning, I believe, is the language of the Air Force title of the 
Appropriation act. 

LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Except for a few minor changes the language is proposed the same as 
it has been, sir. 

In aircraft and related procurement there is no change proposed. 

In major procurement other than aircraft there are no changes 
proposed. 

In research and development, sir, there are no changes proposed. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


In maintenance and operations, on page 263, there is a change at 
the top of the page, with the addition of the words, ‘Not otherwise 


provided for,” after “expenses,’’. That language has been inserted 


in order to indicate that there is no provision within this appropriation 
for the expenses provided in the appropriation ‘Research and develop- 
ment, Air Force,” for maintenance and operations activities incident 
to the research and development program. 

Now, the language of the ‘‘Research and development” appropria- 
tion was changed last year to permit the inclusion of those costs. 

On page 264 we have a change in the middle of the page, with the 
elimination of approximately five lines with respect to the burial of 
the dead and so forth being deleted. We have substituted therefor 
simply the words, ‘Care of the dead’’; this is a simplification of the 
appropriation language which is enabled by the enactment of perma- 
nent legislation in Public Law 495 of the 83d Congress, which specif- 


59565—55——_95 
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ically authorizes the types of expenses which may be incurred in this 
connection. 

Mr. Davis. Is there any significance to the use of the word “care” 
instead of the word ‘‘burial’’ with respect to the dead? 

General Bogart. No, sir, except that it is an inclusive term. 

Mr. Manon. It is broader than ‘“‘burial’’? 

General Bocart. Much broader. It includes transportation and 
all of that. 

Beginning on the last four lines at the bottom of the page, sir, 
there is an addition: 
not to exceed $8,000,000 for emergencies and extraordinary expenses, to be ex- 
pended on the approval or authority of the Secretary of the Air Force, and pay- 
ments may be made on his certificate of necessity for confidential military pur- 
poses, and his determination shall be final and conclusive upon the accounting 
officers of the Government; 

That change, sir, is the authority which was previously provided under 
the appropriation “Contingencies, Air Force’ which has been elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this does not change the procedures 
we have been following? 

General Bocart. No, sir; the procedures are exactly the same. 
The administrative requirements are exactly the same. It is simply 
that we have moved this in. Instead of a separate appropriation it 
is now a part of this appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Taking a new look at this language and at this practice, 
what defense and justification is there for this sort of authority? 

General Bogart. That is justified in project 490 of the maintenance 
and operations appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is that justification? 

(The following was submitted:) 

In the conduct of its operations the Air Force requires authority to pay expenses 
of several types which are different from those specifically provided for under its 
appropriations for regular activities. Emergency situations may necessitate the 
immediate utilization of funds, on the sole authority of the Secretary, to advance 
the interests of the Air Force and of the Nation. In addition, requirements of 
security frequently make it essential to limit the number of persons having detailed 
knowledge of individual transactions, which are frequently classified. 

To provide the Seeretary of the Air Force with a degree of flexibility required 
to meet extraordinary situations, while maintaining strict controls on funds for 
such purposes, inclusion of specific funds for contingency uses is necessary. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The next change, sir, is in the military personnel appropriation. It 
is purely editorial. 

On page 277 we simply eliminate two commas in the third line, the 
commas before and after the clause “and general prisoners.” That 
is an editorial change to clarify the language. 

Mr. Davis. Let me understand the significanc e of that. As 
reads now “while sick in hospitals” applies both to applicants for 
enlistments and general prisoners? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. If you take those commas out does it change the mean- 
ing at all? 

General Bogart. No, sir; I do not believe so. If you take the two 
commas out it simply makes the whole thing applic ‘able to all of the 
applicants for enlistment and general prisoners. It is applicable to 
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both. I do not think it changes the sense at all. It is purely a 
clarification. 

Mr. Manon. Under the old system of using commas in more 
abundance than we do now, those commas would be defensible? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; they are defensible. This is simply a 
recommendation to improve the language. It is a recommendation 
by our counsel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


General Bocart. In “Reserve personnel,” sir, on page 281, in 
the middle of the page the language beginning with the figure 
“$28,000,000” down through ‘which is limited for obligation to 
fiscal year 1955” as an entire passage of 4% lines is eliminated because 
the authority has served its purpose and is no longer required, That 
was the authority to transfer up to $5 million into the Reserve per- 
sonnel appropriation to take care of an increased program last year, 
on a capability basis. 

Mr. Manon. How much did you transfer? 

General Bocarr. The transfer into Reserve personnel is how 
much, Mr. Crow? 

Mr. Crow. The amount is $2.7 million. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


General Bocartr. The next change, sir, is on page 285, beginning 
at the third line at the top of the page. 

That in addition, the Secretary of the Air Force may transfer not to exceed 
$9,000,000 to this appropriation from any appropriation available to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force which is limited for obligation to fiseal year 1955: Provided 
further, 

That is deleted for the same reason. This authority has served its 
purpose and is no longer required. The transfer there is $3,663,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any changed language as suggested 
by General Wilson, so that they could make use of Air National 
Guard officers in service with the National Guard Bureau? 

General Bogart. No, sir; there is no change in this language 
proposed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that going to be proposed in accordance with his 
suggestion? 

{ understand that the Air Force did make a request for such funds, 
although it was denied by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
in view of the fact that the testimony shows that if the Air National 
Guard is to function as it should function, these officers must be made 
available, I would request, General Bogart, that language be furnished 
this committee which would make those funds available and make 
that use of those officers possible. 

General Bocart. Very well, sir. That will be done. 

(The information may be found on page 1402.) 

Mr. Davis. I have a question, Mr. Chairman, with regard to page 
285. It does not involve a change, but I notice this language: 


That the number of caretakers authorized to be employed under the provisions 
= 8 (32 U. S. C. 42) may be such as is deemed necessary by the Secretary of the 
ir Force. 
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That kind of language always puts me on guard a little bit, and | 
wonder if some sort of limitation ought to be put in there, such as 
‘not more than.”’ As it stands now, it gives complete discretion, 
I do not know what the basic law does on that. This says— 


may be such as is deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


And that is it. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Davis, the reason for that language is that these 
people are State people but they are paid out of appropriations to the 
Air Force for the Air National Guard. They are under the control 
and supervision of the State. Therefore they do not fall within the 
overall Federal Civilian ceilings. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are there to take care of Federal property. 

Mr. TurRNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just as they are in the National Guard, and have 
been for years 

Mr. Turner. And they are members of the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. In that particular unit. 

Mr. TurNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The thought on limitation is well put. 

General Bogart. There is a limitation in 32 United States Code 42. 

Mr. Davis. There is? 

General Bogart. There is, and that was eliminated by this lan- 
guage here, which has been put in previously. In other words, there 
is no limitation now except “such as is deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of the Air Force.”’ That removed the limitation which was 
in there before. 

Mr. Garuock. In actual day-to-day operation the limitation is 
imposed by the Bureau of the Budget, because when we go over for the 
release of funds they ask how many caretakers are going to be 
employed, and the apportionment reflects the number agreed upon. 
The Secretary of the Air Force is not the sole judge in actual practice. 

Mr. TurNER. We stay very close to the numbers that are justified 
before this committee. That is one of the ground rules in our review 
before we go in for apportionments. 

Mr. Davis. I think a good case could be made with that language 
that the Bureau of the Budget has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Turner. They have something to do with the dollars, sir, 
which is the controlling factor. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General Bogart. 


CONTINGENCIES 


General Bocart. The next change, sir, is on page 290, for the 
elimination of all of the language “pertaining to the contingenc ies 
appropriation. This appropriation has been eliminated and provision 
for the expense has been made in the maintenance and operations 
appropriation to which reference is now made. 

(The following additional statement was submitted :) 

In developing its budget estimate for fiscal year 1956, the Air Force recom- 
mended elimination of the “Contingencies”? appropriation, and inclusion under 
‘“‘Maintenance and Operations’ of items previously carried under ‘“Contin- 
gencies’’, in the interest of: 

a. Simplification of the budget structure; 
b. A desire for uniformity with the other military departments. 
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The Air Force recommendation was in accord with a specific reeommendation 
of the Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures (Department 
of Defense). 

Administrative controls will continue to be as stringent as in the past. To 
preclude any possibility that the identity of contingency funds might be obscured, 
or that excessive amounts might be used for such purposes, the Air Force has 
recommended inclusion of a specific limitation on the dollar amount under ‘‘ Main- 


7) 


tenance and Operations’ to be available for emergencies and extraordinary 
expenses, 


That is the last change, sir, in the Air Force appropriation language. 


AUTHORITY FOR PROCUREMENT OF VEHICLES 


I should like to point out that at the time the general provisions are 
considered we sincerely hope that there will be a change in the general 
provisions to permit us to procure the replacements for the GOC 
vehicles which I explained in connection with the 200 Appropriation. 
We have purchased 503 vehicles for the Ground Observer Corps, and 
we have done that by withdrawing the vehicles for replacement—that 
is, unserviceable vehicles—from the Air Force major commands. 
Now, in order to replace those vehicles to the major commands it will 
be necessary for us to have authority to buy those above the replace- 
ment requirement in fiscal year 1956 in order to restore to our major 
commands the number of vehicles which they require. These were 
withdrawn and put the major commands below their minimum re- 
quirements for passenger-carrying vehicles. 

This procurement of 503 station wagons has just been accom- 
plished for the Ground Observer Corps. 

Mr. Manon. What is the status of this business of the Air Force 
leasing vehicles rather than buying them? We have had a lot of 
discussion about that. I have talked to some of the members of 
the Senate committee about it repeatedly and I have talked with 
you and others about it. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the latest word on that? 

General Bogart. The decision was made, sir, that the existing 
types of contract were not satisfactory to the Air Force for that 
purpose and it was decided that in order to meet this requirement of 
the Ground Observer Corps that we had to purchase them under 
existing authorities, which we did. 

However, the question of the development of a satisfactory type 
of leasing agreement and the question of the economic determination 
is still going on. In other words, if it becomes quite apparent that 
it is more economical to rent them then to buy, for any of these 
purposes, then we will again request authority to do that. However, 
at the present time it appears under existing capabilities it is not 
more economical to rent and, therefore, we have proceeded with 
procurement of vehicles in accordance with our normal practice. 

Mr. Manon. The man who talked to us yesterday told us about 
electronic machines and he sought to convince us that it was much 
better in many instances to rent a machine than to buy it. 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not think that the problem of renting highly 
technical electronics machines rather than buying them, when carried 
into the field of automobiles, would cover a situation quite different? 
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General Bocarr. Yes, sir; it would be quite different. At the 
present time it appears that under the type of agreement that we 
could get, that we would probably be paying the “equivalent of the 
price of the vehicle in a very short time in maintenance and rental 
cost. Therefore, we did not think that the agreement was satisfactory. 
However, for certain of the other Government departments they 
have been able to work out what they consider to be satisfactory 
arrangements; mainly, I presume, because they do not have the 
maintenance capability across the world that we have. 

Mr. Manon. What would you say about the timing situation? 
In other words, how long would we have to have the Ground Observer 
Corps, particularly in view of the fact that we have our gap-filler 
program? Under the circumstances maybe the leasing would be 
better than purchasing. 

General Bogart. No, sir. As a matter of fact, the requirement for 
the Ground Observer Corps will continue to exist regardless of the gap- 
filler program. While it may replace and will replace some of the 
stations which are now in effect, the requirement for the Ground Ob- 
server Corps will exist for the next 5 years, anyway, at the programed 
strength. Later after that it may be reduced, but there will still be 
the requirement for a Ground Observe Corps to supplement the gap- 
fillers and to provide coverage in areas where it is not economically 
worth while to put the gap-filler system in. 

Mr. Manon. What is the purpose of the Ground Observer Corps as 
it relates to the use of these vehicles? 

General Bocart. The purpose of these vehicles is to take the train- 
ing teams around to the various locations to provide the instruction 
for the Ground Observers, the volunteers, and to take the technical 
teams around from the various locations throughout the United States. 
The total requirement for these teams is 785, of which 282 were equip- 
ped, sir. We had to equip the other 503. 

The observers were recruited, the teams were ready, and we had to 
get the transportation to them, sir. That was the reason for that 
action. 

Mr. Manon. How many automobiles did you buy? 

General Bocart. We bought 503, sir. The other 282 were obtained 
by withdrawal from the commands, but that was done by taking excess 
vehicles, whereas this other group of 503 are not excess to the needs of 
the commands. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to raise one question. I assume, look- 
ing at page 298-299, since you have said you have no other changes 
to make, you are abandoning your request for a change of language 
in the brackets on page 298 399? 

General BoGcart. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I know is that you said you had no other changes 
to present, and that is in the book. 

General Bocart. I am sorry, sir. I missed that. 

Mr. Scrivner. The only thing I could assume was that you had 
abandoned your position on it. 
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General BoGart. No, sir. That is a change which served its pur- 
pose last year. The change in language is to delete the provision on 
the stock fund, since it has served its purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought perhaps you were going to leave it that 
way and perhaps suggest another figure of $100 million or $125 million. 

General Bogart. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection we will proceed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPROGRAMING OF FuNDS 


General Boaart. Mr. Chairman, I have requested permission to 
discuss the reprograming actions of the Air Force and the problems 
relating thereto, and to review briefly the unobligated balance fore- 
casts for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. I very much appreciate this 
opportunity. 

| have prepared on a program basis spread sheets which show the 
fiscal years. ‘The first one shows the fiscal year 1954 program as it 
was presented to the Congress in the fiscal year 1954 budget, the 
program as approved by the Congress, the 1954 program as it now 
appears in the 1956 budget, the variations due to reprograming actions, 
and the percentage of those variations. 

I have another sheet that shows the same thing for the 1955 pro- 
gram, and which shows the variations in the 1955 program as it 
appears in the fiscal year 1956 budget. 

Mr. Manon. I wish at some stage we could get clear what you 
mean by reprograming. Do you mean by reprograming the changes 
that are made after Congress has approved the appropriation bill; 
the things that you do that you had not told us you would do at the 
time you presented your request for funds; the modifications that 
are made in the program after the program has been presented to 
Congress? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. I am talking about the detailed changes 
in the programs within each appropriation which come about as the 
result of changes in requirements. I have some items here which I 
should like to discuss, as to reasons for those changes. 

In the preparation of our fiscal year 1956 budget we made the pro- 
grams for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 strictly comparable by 
making comparative transfers in the 1954 and 1955 programs so that 
it would be apparent where a program was increasing or decreasing 
for fiscal year 1956. We also have the problem of comparative 
transfers of reimbursements and of program requirements versus 
appropriation requirements. 

In addition, in the no-year appropriations our program takes into 
consideration the unobligated balances which were unprogramed 
from prior years. The problem of reprograming is slightly different in 
the no-year appropriations, which are the “Aircraft” appropriation, 
the “Major procurement other than aircraft” appropriation and the 

“Research and development” appropriation, as compared to the 
annual appropriations, which are the ‘Maintenance and operations” 
appropriation, the ‘Military personnel” appropriation, the “Air 
National Guard and Reserve personnel” appropriations. 

The basic causes are the same, but the resultant actions are some- 
What different. 
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EFFECT ON BUDGET OF CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


If I may, I should like to go back into history just a moment. As 
you all are well aware, in 1950 we were at a very low ebb in Air Force 
activity and then we started the Korean buildup, which was an all-out 
effort to increase our combat capability as rapidly as possible. Con- 
tracts for aircraft in quantity were let before testing had been accom- 
plished, and spares orders and ammunition procurements were let as 
rapidly as they could be. 

The result, of course, was the requirement for later modifications 
and change orders and for readjustments of our personnel programs, 

Then we came to our long-pull program during which in one year 
we changed from a 143-wing program to a 120-wing program back to 
a 127-wing program and then to a 137-wing program. That decision 
for the 137-wing long-pull force was made in late December of 1953. 
That was 15 months ago. 

The effects of those changes have been profound and they have 
affected both the 1954 and 1955 budgets in a material way. Their 
effects on the 1956 budget, although less, are still material. 

As to the things that affect our budget programs, we have what we 
might call the onetime items, but they affect us over a period of 2 

3 years. Those are such things as reprograming actions to take 
account of force structure changes. I am talking about changes from 
143 wings to 120 wings to 137 wings. 


PROJECT SMOKE OUT 


There are adjustments of prior years’ contracts. I relate that 
directly to this project Smoke Out which was taken on not only with 
the consent of this committee but with the enthusiastic urging of this 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. Please discuss that project. 

General Bocarr. In project Smoke Out, sir, we have gone back 
through all prior years and eliminated requirements wherever possible 
and adjusted contracts accordingly. We have also gone back and 
repriced programs. We have pulled all of the money forward into the 
1955 program which does not have to stay in the prior years programs. 
We have about completed the review of the 1948 through 1952 pro- 
grams and we are continuing that operation to make sure that all of 
the contracts which are currently in existence and have funds oblig: ee 
against them are in accordance with current requirements and i 
accordance with our current management policies. 


LOWERING OF STOCK LEVELS 


Another part of our program which was explained during the regular 
hearings was the lowering of the stock levels in 1954 by a temporary 
stoppage of procurement against our stock level requirements until 
they had an opportunity in the Air Materiel Command to review 
their position and see where we stood. There was a consider ‘able 
amount of inventory on hand which appeared to be unnecessary. In 
order to lower the stock levels the commander of the Air Materiel 
Command put a freeze on procurement for those purposes and actually 
reduced the stock levels in some cases below the actual reserve re- 
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quirement. There was a readjustment in 1955 to correct that in 
specifie areas. 


READJUSTMENTS OF BASE UTILIZATION PROGRAM 


We also, of course, have had major readjustments of our base 
utilization program in accordance with the new plans for the 137- 
wing force. Those you might call one time adjustments as a result 
of our major changes in force structure. 

We do have recurring requirements for changes, and I think tech- 
nological advances are probably the first of those. 

If | may go off the record just a moment—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF ENGINEERING DIFFICULTIES AND TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


General Bocart. In addition to that there was the requirement for 
a jet tanker, which became capable of satisfaction by the use of the 
Boeing tanker development. Of course, we have engineering diffi- 
culties and also technological advances which are always with us. 
Those result in changes in the rate of obligation. Normally where 
we have engineering difficulties and are unable to get a development 
along as fast as we think we can it results in a slip of the entire pro- 
gram and we carry over funds unobligated but programed from one 
fiscal year to the next. 

One example of that sort of thing could be the GAR-1 missile, the 
FALCON. Last year about this time we cut our production of the 
GAR-1 FALCON completely out of the fiscal year 1954 program be- 
cause we did not think it was going to make. About last November 
the FALCON made and it made in a big way, and we reinstituted the 
whole procurement in the 1955 program. That is a large example of 
the type of thing that happens. 

In electronics we have had many slips for the last 3 years due to 
engineering difficulties. On the other hand, those things are now 
coming along. 

In the 1955 electronics program (budget program 230) we increased 
the program by $143.5 million to take care of electronics requirements 
which we have had right along but which we were unable to put op 
procurement until this year. 

We have recurring requirements for changes due to our manage- 
ment improvement program. We have slowed down the spares pro- 
curements due to better controls which permits programing of smaller 
initial amounts. And we have better inventory data. Monetary 
VORA accounting has given us much better control across the 
oard, 


CHANGES IN NATIONAL POLICY AND DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


Other reprograming actions are caused by changes in national 
policy or defense requirements. You are all aware, I know, of the 
NSC requirements, the DEW line requirements and the SAGE pro- 
gram. Again, this one was tied to technological and engineering 
capabilities, and the limitation there was procurement of everything 
in the way of electroncis. There are requirements for those programs 
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that can be safely put on procurement. That is what we have done, 
and that, again, ties into our increase in the electronics program which 
began in fiscal year 1954 and is carrying on through fiscal years 1955 
and 1956. 

CHANGES IN OPERATIONAL PLANS 


Then, of course, we have the changes in the operational plans. | 
mentioned the ammunition program, and the massive change that has 
been made there. You will note that in our fiscal year 1955 program 
this was reduced by $273 million. That was due to changes in the 
detailed computation of requirements and was related to the develop- 
ment which I mentioned a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. As of what date are these figures on these four sheets 
you have prepared fixed? 

General Bocart. The changes in these programs, sir, are up to the 
time we went to press with the President’s budget for fiscal 1956, 
which was December of 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. About the middle of December? 

General Bogart. About the middle of December; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is almost 4 months or 4% months ago. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir; I will touch on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Undoubtedly there are other changes since that 
time, which would include the cancellation just last week of orders 
for 1,500 General Electric jet engines because of longer life between 
overhaul? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 


REPROGRAMING UNDER ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Now, in the annual appropriations the problem, as I say, is a little 
different. I should like to point out that the cycle for the develop- 
ment of these annual appropriations started in January of 1954 for 
the 1956 estimate and was based on the programs at that time, with 
adjustments as we went through the review processes I have explained. 

In January of 1955 we started the cycle on the 1956 financial plans, 
and they are based on the current programing data. We will start 
with a financial plan in July of this year, and then there will be 
quarterly revisions of those financial plans as required. The changes 
which take place in the annual appropriations—these are princi- 
pally in maintenance and operations—are such as the changes in the 
base utilization program. An example of that was the requirement 
last year to move part of our Far East forces out of Korea and into 
Japan and at the same time maintain some bases in Korea. At the 
same time we had a movement of forces down to Formosa. 

We have changes in funding policy. There is the question of local 
procurement. There are changes in the structure such as the change 
to put the maintenance and operation requirements for research and 
development activities into the research and development appro- 
priation. 

All of these things cause differences in the program as presented in 
the original budget. We have, of course, some quantitative require- 
ments changes in the mobilization reserve materiel requirement which 
we have mentioned at various times during the hearings. These are 
usually related to the operational plans requirement. 
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We have delays in construction. Wherever we have a schedule for 
a unit to be activated and to go into a new base, if the construction 
program is delayed it invariably requires the temporary use of facilities 
and brings about rehabilitation cost which we had not anticipated. 

We have delays in equipment availability and delays in availability 
of commercial facilities. That would apply to leased circuits, ware- 
housing and things like that. We require temporary substitutes of 
some sort. 

Then, of course, we have the usual unforeseen damage to real prop- 
erty which we try to forecast but which usually does not happen the 
way it was forecast. 

There is also the problem, which applies mainly in the “Maintenance 
and operations” appropriation, of comparative transfers which throw 
our balances out. I have here a booklet showing the comparative 
transfers for 1954 and 1955 for the 1956 budget which are in there for 
the purpose of presenting comparability with the budget year 1956. 

The main one here is the change in the ‘‘Research and development” 
appropriation. We had to show comparative transfers for 1954 and 
1955 of all of the amounts that would have been transferred to R. 
and D. had the new appropriation structure been in effect in those 
years in order to secure comparability, in our discussion of the 1954 
and 1955 columns with the 1956 budget. 

Then, of course, we have had the problem of the deutschemark 
accounting, which involves comparative transfers for comparability 
purposes, 

Now, with the “Guard” and the “Reserve” and “Military person- 
nel” appropriations the changes are usually relatively minor and 
they are related generally to changes in the overall programs. How- 
ever, we have one possibility right now for change. Off the record, 
please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


, 


PROCEDURES FOR EFFECTING PROGRAM CHANGES 


General BoGart. | should like to point out that the changes which 
we make in these programs are certainly not made capriciously. 
We are charged with providing the most effective airpower possible, 
and always, of course, at the earliest possible time. We must maintain 
the greatest possible proportion of the Air Force combat-ready at all 
times, and we must keep in front technically and tactically. We 
must be as economical as possible. To do this requires constant 
change and constant surveillance. 

The changes which are made in the programs are recommended by 
the commanders, and they are processed through the program divisions 
of the Air Staff; that is, through the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel, Operations, and so forth. In the case of those program 
changes, they are reviewed by one of our Air Force boards. The 
Weapons Board takes care of aircraft, missiles, and like items. The 
Installations Board covers the public works requirements. We have 
a Personnel Council which takes care of the major program changes 
in personnel. 

Those are then approved by the Air Force Council and recommended 
for approval to the Chief of Staff. If the Chief of Staff approves they 
are reviewed and approved by the Secretary of the Air Force and, if 
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appropriate, by the Secretary of Defense and sometimes the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The changes in funding which are requested by these operating 
agencies to cover program changes are reviewed in the Directorate of 
Budget by our program divisions, whose chiefs I have here this 
morning. Then the funding changes are personally reviewed and 
approved by either my Associate Director or by myself. In nonroutine 
cases those are reviewed by the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Garlock. 

I should like to assure you that those reviews include not only a 
review of the availability of funds and the proper coding of fund 
requirements, but they also include, very importantly, a review for 
propriety; that is, the intent of the Congress:as indicated by the 
committee hearings and the committee and conference reports. All 
of us review proposed changes very thoroughly, and we try very hard 
to stay within the intent of Congress. 


REASONS FOR UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


I should like to speak for a few moments on the question of the 
unobligated balances and refer back to my previous discussion of that 
at the start of these hearings. 

As you will recall, I indicated that in our no-year funds as of 
June 30, 1954, we had a carryover of $7 billion. As of June 30, 1955, 
we are forecasting a carryover of $5.7 billion, which includes $1.05 
billion of MDA funds. And we are forecasting for fiscal year 1956 a 
carryover of $3.7 billion exclusive of construction funds. 

Our carryovers in the past have been very heavy due in large part 
to the major force structure changes and the changes in the aircraft 
programs that we have made. We are reaching a level-off, but there 
always will be large amounts carried over of programed but unobligated 
funds. Although I would expect that our carryover would be some- 
what less than $3.6 billion from here on out there will be a fairly heavy 
carryover. 

The reason for that is basically, of course, our policy of funding for 
complete programs. We think that that is a very sound policy. 

If I may refer again to the chart that General Gerrity showed, this 
is the aircraft procurement cycle and this is what happens as a result 
of our policy of funding for complete programs. Very briefly our 
planned aircraft procurement covers a 4-fiscal-year cycle in the obliga- 
tion of funds which are appropriated for aircraft procurement in the 
budget year. This time span includes negotiation time, manufac- 
turers’ lead time and delivery time. Our airframe, electronics, 
armament, and engine spares procurements are geared to the forward- 
purchasing policy, and the obligations are not made until they are 
required even though the funds are available. So we have a period of 
obligation which carries over nearly 4 years when you include the 
necessary engineering changes and price adjustments and we have a 
period of expenditures which will carry on beyond that. 

I should also point out in the case of a new aircraft procurement 
where we are unable to start the negotiations or where we are unable 
to obtain a program review and flight test in the early part of the 
budget year that the whole cycle would slip and we could very well 
run into the fifth fiscal year instead of the fourth year before the 
obligation for this aircraft procurement would be completed. 
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This whole thing is based in the principle of programing for the 
complete requirement for the aircraft or the major item along with 
all of the supporting equipment that goes with it at one time rather 
than asking for partial funding of the second, third, and fourth year 
increments to complete the whole end item. We feel that that is a 
very sound way of doing business and we think that it is a very sound 
thing for the Congress to do. I think that is the reason we do it; 
because the Congress has decided that it would rather appropriate 
for the entire completed article with all its parts, so that we would 
not be coming back each year with partial requests for funds to com- 
plete a program which will not operate without that money. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 


We also have management controls which Mr. Lewis explained in 
some detail. The question of definitization of spares, the fly-before- 
you-buy policy, the forward-purchasing policy, which says buy only 
what you need for the lead time protection; all of those are involved. 
Once again, however, those things are covered by this programing 
concept and we ask for appropriations for the entire amounts. 

| have mentioned the fact that we have the fly-before-you-buy 
policy and that, of course, runs us right into the question of engineering 
difficulties. Wherever we have problems in the flight testing of these 
smaller numbers of aircraft we are not able to go into full-scale pro- 
curement until they are cleared. Sometimes when we have a program 
we expect to put on contract in the first part of the fiscal year, we do 
not get it on until the latter part of the fiscal year, and in some cases 
it carries over to the next fiscal year. However, the requirement is 
still there. In those cases where we have to carry over without 
going into any part of the initial procurement we carry the whole 
thing with it, the requirement and funding. 

lalso mentioned during my previous discussion the amount of money 
which is in-work. There will be a certain amount of carryover which 
is required every year because of the fact that by the latter part of the 
year we normally have fairly large amounts which are either in the 
commitment stage or in the stages immediately preceding commitment, 
and we cannot actually get the contract finished and definitized until 
after the end of the fiscal year. However, we are, in those cases, re- 
quired to have the money available. The appropriation authority 
must be available before we go to the commitment stage. As a matter 
of fact, administratively we must have the appropriation authority 
at the time that we authorize the procurement from this headquarters. 

We do not feel that we would have made the progress that we have 
made in the development of this 137-wing force if we had not had 
this day-to-day operating flexibility. We think that we exercise a 
very thorough control over it. 

I should like to show you the type of control that we use on this 
within the Budget Directorate, to insure that all of the necessary 
actions have been taken. This [indicating] is some of the day-to-day 
actions that are taken, on what. we call letters of availability. They 
are all applied against programs. All of these letters are prepared 
as the result of requests from operating agencies, and they are all 
approved through our budget process. 

This covers what period, Mr. Hill? 
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Mr. Hitu. This covers the 1954 and 1955 programs. 

General Bocart. These are letters of availability. Actually, our 
programs are leveling off. We have had 15 months, as I mentioned, 
on the same objective of 137 wings. We are quite well along in the 
process of sweeping up the funds from old appropriations, of bringing 
our contracts into line with current requirements, and of making sure 
that we do not have unrequired funds back in our fiscal years 1950, 
1951, 1952 and, 1953 programs. 

The major amount indicated in our 1955 program here as $909 
million over and above the program which we presented at the time 
the 1955 budget was presented to the Congress, is representative of 
that. 

At that time we showed $1,645 million as our estimated unpro- 
gramed and unobligated carryover, and now we have actually exceeded 
that by approximately $825 million, which is the result of our con- 
tinued review and screening of prior year programs. That money 
has been brought forward and applied against the fiscal year 1955 
and 1956 programs, and has resulted in a lesser requirement for 1956 
appropriations. 

I think that that sort of variation has passed. I do not see any 
possibility of obtaining anywhere near that sort of unprogramed or, 
rather, deprogramed funds, in the future. There is still a certain 
amount of work going on in our “Smokeout”’ program, which has 
been extended and made an annual operation. However, I do not 
think that there will be any such amount of money made available 
in the future. 

We are making great progress in our management improvement pro- 
grams, as we have pointed out, and I believe the members of this 
committee have observed management improvements actually in 
effect in the field. 

We are in a better position this year with regard to our contract 
operations, and the utilization of the funds available to us than we 
have ever been before at this time. 

I have submitted to the clerk a statement of our obligations and 
expenditures position as of the end of February, and it is a better 
position than we have ever had in a major way. We are doing much 
better not only in our control of programs, but in our control of funds 
and our utilization of funds which are made available to us, but I think 
more important than all of this is that we do have an Air Force in 
being at the present time and we have an Air Force that is keeping 
out in front. I think that we have honest and dedicated men who 
are working to keep it that way, and to meet our requirements to the 
Congress, and to the people, and we hope that we will be able to con- 
tinue making the progress that 1 feel sure it is obvious we have been 
making in the last few years. I am prepared to go over with my 
division chiefs any of the details of these programed amounts, and 
the variations in order to explain how they occur in each case, what 
the reasons are, and we have, of course, certain breakdowns to the 
project level, if you so desire them. 

I would also like to ask that Mr. Gillette speak a little bit on the 
subject of the progress in management improvement which we have 
made at this time. 

Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Before Mr. Gillette speaks, General, I would like to 
say that I am most appreciative, as I know the other members of the 
committee are, for the statement which you have given us, and we will 
want to ask you some detailed questions, but I think we might with- 
hold them for a while. 

I would like to say further that since we have been here in the 
committee room for many weeks, we know just what the stress and 
strain of all these demands have been, and you have been patient and 
kind at all times. We have been critical of some of the Air Force 
policies, but certainly not of you personally. I think you have 
measured up to a very high standard of performance in your capacity 
with the Air Force in presenting from day to day the various require- 
ments of the Air Force. I want to congratulate you and say that 
I have been much pleased with your efforts, and with your grasp of 
this problem, and I think progress is being made, and we want to work 
with you in effecting other economies and improvements in the Air 
Force operations. 

General Bogart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; you are very kind. 
I would like to say, for my part, that it is an inspiration to work with 
this committee. I have mentioned the fact that I think we have 
honest, dedicated men working on this problem in the Air Force, and 
I know very well that we have honest, dedicated men working on it 
in this committee. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you are very kind, and we certainly appreciate 
those remarks. That proves my point that General Bogart always 
measures up to the occasion, regardless of what the occasion is. 

Mr. Grutettre. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES, 1954, 1955, AND 1956 


Mr. Manon. Before we hear from Mr. Gillette, I have been look- 
ing at pages 910 and 911 of last year’s hearing, and I note that Mr. 
Scrivner, who at that time was chairman of the committee, had some 
information presented to the committee which I think should be 
brought up to date, and presented in the hearings this year. 

Will you provide us with those tables and the information which we 
need in that regard? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; we will provide a comparable table, sir, 
for this year. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Obligational and expenditure activity, all direct eppropriations, fiscal years 195; 
1955, and 1956 


{In millions of dollars] 


1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estima 


(1) (3) (4) 


OBLIGATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Unobligated balance beginning of year , ; 7, 058. 
New obligating authority eheeéBere k 4 | 11, 644 
Recovery of prior year obligations- - -- 5 > 574. 
Anticipated reimbursements d 448. 
Advances returned to other accounts... d 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years from 

reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778.--- - + 2, 045. 
Comparative transfers -- . 207. 

Total] available for obligation during year- 23 21, 977. § 

Obligations during year 12, . 16, 202. ¢ 
Savings. ‘ 49. 6 


Unobligated balance carried forward 7; 5, 726. 
EXPENDITURE ACTIVITY 
Unliquidated obligations beginning of year ; .§ 15, 819.5 


Obligations during year . 16, 202. 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Less reimbursable obligations 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years from 
reserved balance, see. 110, Public Law 778 
Adjustment for comparative transfer 


Obligations during year (net) ( . § 14, 971.8 


Tota] available for liquidation during year 31, 359. 30, 791. ¢ 
Expenditures during year —15, 536 —15, 279. 


—3. { — 57. ! 


Unliquidated obligations transferred to certified claims 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 5, 819 15, 454. § 


Expenditures from direct appropriations 536 
Expenditures from special, business enterprise, and revolving 
fund accounts ‘ 132. -79.0 


Total expenditures 15, 668. ! 15, 200. 0 15, 


Nore.—Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. Fiseal year 1955 figures do not 
reflect estimated deficiency for increased costs due to reenlistment bonuses and military pay raise. Fisca 
year 1956 figures do not reflect increased costs for military pay raise, possible civilian pay raise and { 
military construction which will be submitted at a later date. 
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activity, fiscal years 1954, 1955, end 1956 


{In millions of dollars} 


(1) 


OBLIGATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Unobligated balance beginning of year 

New obligational authority 

Recovery of prior year obligations. 

Anticipated reimbursements. 

Anticipated payments to be received in future years from 
reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778 

Comparative transfers 


Total available for obligation during year 
Obligations during year 
Unobligated balance end of year 
EXPENDITURE ACTIVITY 
Unliquidated obligations beginning of yea 


Obligations during year 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years 

Less reimbursable obligations 

Anticipated payments to be received in future years from 
reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778 

Adjustment for comparative transfers 


Net obligational activity during year 


Total available for liquidation during year 
Expenditures during year . 
Unliquidated obligations end of year 


NOTE, 


18, 140. 7 


1954 actual 


(2) 


$2, 706. 3 
3, 495. 0 
2, 139.9 

42.1 


—37.4 


8, 346.0 
3, 716.9 


4, 629. 1 


1, 572.3 


6, 909. 4 


11, 231.2 


Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


1955 estimate 


(3) 


$4, 629.1 
2, 844. 6 
572. 3 


47.1 


1, 400.0 
—14.8 


9, 478.3 
5, 853.3 


3, 625. 0 


11, 231. 2 


5, 853. 3 
— 572.3 


—47.1 


14.8 


48. 7 


5, 


16, 480. 0 
6, 400. 0 


10, 080. 0 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriatior, obligctional and expenditure 


1956 estimate 


(4) 


$3, 625. 0 
6, 100.0 


13.1 


9, 738. 1 
6, 388. 1 


3, 350.0 


10, O80. 0 
6, 388. 1 
—13.1 


— 600. 0 


5, 775. 0 


15, 855. 0 
6, 150.0 


9, 705.0 
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Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation obligational and expenditure 
activity, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


{In millions of dollars] 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


(1) (3) 





OBLIGATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Unobligated balance beginning of year_- ix pits ee $662. 9 | $1, 083.8 | 
New obligational authority ___- ; aoe 600.0 | 674.4 
Recovery of prior year obligations ; innxnaewas 456. 6 1.9 
Anticipated reimbursements al 118.4 74.1 | 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years from | 

reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778--- eaekare 645.0 | 
Comparative transfers __ _- aa iil ane 52.8 | 14.5 | 





Total available for obligation during year- ueeeert , 890. 6 2, 493. 
Obligations during year-_- aoee SEAS 806.9 | 1, 343.7 | 


Unobligated balance, end of year oi aed bao , O83. § 1, 150. 
EXPENDITURE ACTIVITY 
Unliquidated obligations beginning of year-- nts 2, 368. 4 | 1, 691. 6 | 2, 044. 
Obligations during year ted 3. g 1, 343.7 | 1, 338. : 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years-_- -- peaed j ate aces 
Less reimbursable obligations 7 8. —74.1 —38, 1 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years from 


reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778 # : , — 200. 
Adjustment for comparative transfers. ---- 


Net obligational activity during year_-_-.-___- ‘ 79. 253. 3 1, 100.0 
Total available for liquidation during year___- 2, 547. § 2, 944. 3, 144.7 
Expenditures during year-_-_-- pica 855. 9 900. 925.0 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year- : Saakaneel , 691. 6 : ; 2, 219.7 


Note.—Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to vensuialviar 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Gillette, we would like to hear from you. You 
have been very patient, and helpful. You have been with us on the 
committee on many, many occasions, occasionally on the record, and 
more often off the record, but you have contributed to our require- 
ments and have made sure that every effort was made to meet the 
needs of the committee for information, and I want to commend you 
for your help and your understanding of our problem, and for your 
understanding of the Air Force problem. 

You have given us some information from time to time, but if you 
will give us a brief summary statement in regard to Air Force prac- 
tices, economies, and so forth, we will appreciate it. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM IN THE AIR Force 


Mr. Gittetre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ appreciate your complimenting General Bogart as you have, 
because I feel that he has done his best to present the Air Force 
problems to this committee in response to the committee’s wishes. 
I have attended these meetings quite regularly because we have felt 
in the Air Force that it would be helpful to the committee to have 
someone directly representing the Secretary’s office, who could be 
responsive to the committee’s wishes in a number of areas, and | 
hope that I have performed that function satisfactorily. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 

Proceed, please, Mr. Gillette. 

Mr. Gruterre. Mr. Chairman, I assumed my present duties as 
Deputy for Budget and Program Management in the Air Force on 
July 8, 1953, having come from a business position. 

My previous work was as a partner in a national investment banking 
firm. Since my employment in the Air Force, I have tried to observe 
what needed to be done in the area of management improvement and 
in coordination of effort, particularly at the Secretary’s level. I have 
tried to make some small contributions in those areas when I could. 


’ SYSTEM IN THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


“DEPUTY’ 

I think that the committee would be interested to have emphasized 
to it what we call a “deputy organization” in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, in which each Assistant Secretary responsible 
for an area of interest has one or more deputies which give him a 
contact with the Air Staff much more intimate than he would other- 
wise have. 

For example, the Assistant Secretary for Financial Management 
has 3 deputies: 1 for accounting and financial management, 1 for 
contract financing, and myself for budget and program management. 

The Assistant Secretary for Materiel has a deputy for the materiel 
programs, a deputy for procurement and production, a deputy for 
civil aviation, and a deputy for mutual security affairs. He has 
four deputies. The Assistant Secretary for Personnel has 2 deputies, 1 
for ROTC and Reserve affairs, and 1 for manpower, personnel, and 
organization. 

The reason that I mention these nine deputies at the secretarial 
level is simply because we feel that we have accomplished some very 
real strides in getting down into Air Staff operations in order better to 
understand them, and help the Air Staff in accomplishing the construc- 
tive aspects of their program, and to be able to interpret to various 
levels in the Air Staff the thinking of the Secretary’s office. 

I suppose that this comes under the heading of more effective 
civilian relationship with the military. I had a big chart made, of 
which this is a very small reproduction, that shows the lines from these 
various deputies down to the various directorates of the Air Staff; the 
very complexity of the lines will give you an impression of the number 
of contacts that the deputies have with various offices of the Air 
Staff, and which TI could develop in more detail, if you are interested. 

Mr. Manon. One thing, Mr. Gillette, that disturbs me from time 
to time is the fact that the Secretary of the Air Force, the Under 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, the Chief of Staff, and other people 
like that, have so many demands on their time. They have to make 
policy decisions, they have to make speeches, they make trips, they 
have to appear officially at congressional committee hearings and they 
have to appear at so many types of meetings, that it seems to me they 
would have very little time to actually engage in their duties of 
coordinating thought and planning within the Air Force. 

Mr. Giuuetre. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Are you trying to say that the deputies in many 
of these fields devote a maximum of time and energy to carrying on a 
study of the whole picture, and that they keep their finger on the 
details to such a degree that we do not lose management effectiveness 
by reason of the fact that so many of the very top people just do not 
physically have the time and opportunity to keep their fingers on the 
pulse as well as they should from the standpoint of the ideal? 

Mr, Gitterre. Yes, Mr, Chairman, I am trying to say exactly 
that, and further, that by having deputies who can summarize the 
problems that come up for the various statutory appointees, the 
statutory appointees themselves have a method of being able to 
familiarize themselves with more problems than they could if they did 
not have someone to summarize them, and make recommendations 
thereon. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Mr. Gitierrse. The deputy system has certainly been able to tie 
the Secretary’s Office into the Budget Advisory Committee, which 
has been mentioned to this committee several times as the top review 
agency of the Air Staff in considering the details of our budget, and 
of our financial plans. We have arranged, at my suggestion—-and | 
mention that only to demonstrate my personal interest in this matter 
that the deputies attend and fully participate in the Budget Advisory 
Committee discussions in areas in which they are interested. So, 

each of the Assistant Secretaries has a representative on the Budget 

hates Committee of the Air Staff at a time when his area is being 
discussed. I, as Deputy for Budget, have attended all the Budget 
Advisory Committee meetings, and Mr. Garlock, the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Financial Management, has attended a great majority of 
them, because of our interest in that area. The Chairman of the 
Budget Advisory Committee is, as you know, General Bogart, the 
Director of the Budget. 

Mr. Garuock. I think another thing, Mr. Chairman, on this, is 
that it is a technique by which problems that come up to the Chief, 
and to the Secretary for resolution, are worked out, so that there is 
generally a uniformity. 


AVOIDANCE OF CONFLICT BETWEEN CIVILIAN AND MILITARY 


In the first place, there is an agreement on the facts between the 
civilian advisers and the military, and in the vast majority of cases a 
uniformity on the recommendation of the action to be followed in 
pointing out the problems to the Bureau of the Budget, to the Chief, 
and to the Secretary, so that you avoid the major elements which can 
lead to conflict between the civilian and the military elements of the 
organization. 

I think with this group of deputies that we have pretty largely 
welded together all of the knowledge and information that is avail: able, 
both in the Air Staff, and in the se ecretarial groups in order to bring it 
to bear on a problem early enough so that it has its effect on.it, before 
a proposed solution becomes solidified. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

General Catuanan. Mr. Chairman, it might be appropr iate for me 
to comment at this time to simply say that this arrangement is working 
in this fashion, and working very w ell, indeed. 
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Thank you. 
Mr. Manon. You think it is an essential part of an effective opera- 
tion of the Air Force? 

General Bocart. There is no question about it, Mr. Chairman. I 
do not see how we could do our work without it; it just has to be that 
way. 

ELIMINATION OF DUPLICATION 


Mr. Gitterre. I should like to emphasize that it eliminates dupli- 
cation of effort in that the representatives of the Secretary’s Office 
and the Air Staff are working as a team, instead of working in two 
separate areas, and having occasional liaison. I have observed during 
my tenure a very real team spirit and a desire on both sides to continue 
that spirit. We have been trying not to have duplicate operations, 
| at the Air Staff level, and 1 at the secretarial level. I think it is 
quite an important point because we are proud of the way we have 
worked it out for that purpose. 


MONTHLY PROGRESS REVIEW 


Thirdly, in respect to the secretarial level activities, Mr. Mahon, 
you mentioned the difficulty of having the Secretary consider the 
multitude of problems that came up; recognizing that, we have 
developed to a fairly satisfactory degree of effectiveness at the present 
time a monthly review of the progress, and are having it presented 
to the Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, and all of the depu- 
ties, by our Directorate of Statistical Services. This monthly review 
shows in chart form the progress which is being made, and also shows 
the areas of difficulty where problems arise for which action should 
be taken. 

This review is the responsibility of the Comptroller, as the Comp- 
troller of the Air Force. I have suggested to him that he use this 
OSAF Monthly Review, as we call it, to point up for the Secretary’s 
Office those areas which require attention and that he should know 
about as the manager of the Air Force. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


The next thing which has impressed me as a specific action on the 
part of the Air Force to improve administration, is the inauguration 
and development of the Financial Management System. Lieutenant 
General Stone, our Comptroller, developed that subject quite fully 
when he appeared before this committee, and I shall not try to expand 
pon it, except to touch again upon its existence for purposes of em- 
phasis. For example, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force has been 
sufficiently impressed with the necessity of making both civilian and 
military people in the Air Force dollar conscious, and with the neces- 
sity of making them better managers, that he sent a letter to all 
— commands, together with a summary of just what the Financial 

\lanagement System was attempting to develop, so that there would 
be a thorough indoctrination. 

The letter that General Twining sent is here and I should like to 
quote 2 or 3 sentences from it, and then submit the letter, together 
with this brief summary of the Financial Management System, which 
was sent throughout the Air Force worldwide. 
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From the letter which General Twining sent to the major commands, 
I quote the following: 


Although our main purpose in life is the development and employment of Air 
Power, we know we will have to realize those aims within the framework of 
limited manpower and dollar availability. One of the means to help us endure 
the long pull economically, as well as militarily, is financial management. 


At another place in the letter the Chief also said, and I quote: 


Air Force operations have become so complex that the modern Air Force com- 
mander and supervisor must be provided with the least volume and greatest 
simplicity of data. Financial information developed and interpreted in the 
financial management system is expected to be one of the primary sources of 
meaningful and significant guidance for management actions. 


With your permission, I would like to submit this letter and the 
accompanying summary for the record. 


Mr. Manon. Very well. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


FOREWORD 


This Pamphlet describes the USAF Financial Management System. The 
following letter, signed by the Chief of Staff, USAF, 21 February 1955, was sent 
to the commanders of all major air commands: 

‘Although our main purpose in life is the development and employment of air 
power, we know we will have to realize those aims within the framework of limited 
manpower and dollar availability. One of the means to help us endure the long 
pull economically, as well as militarily, is financial management. The Congress 
recognizes this in the form of laws, and demonstrates continued interest by queries 
during each year’s budget hearings. 

“The techniques employed in the Financial Management System are not 
intended to burden commanders with an increased reporting load. Rather, as 
has been demonstrated, they are expected to give commanders greater flexibility 
in the use of their available resources. 

‘Air Force operations have become so complex that the modern Air Force 
commander and supervisor must be provided with the least volume and greatest 
simplicity of data. Financial information developed and interpreted in the 
Financial Management System is expected to be one of the primary sources of 
meé aningful and significant guidance for management actions. 

“T am aware of the substantial progress which each of you has made in this 
area; however, much more remains to be done. The need for use of financial data 
is not limited to Major Commanders and Comptrollers. The enclosure is being 
given wide distribution in order to help vou indoctrinate commanders and super- 
visors at all levels with the necessity to make maximum use of data produced in the 
Air Force Financial Management System.” 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 
N. F. Twinine, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 


Tue USAF FinancraL MANAGEMENT SysSTEM 


1. Purpose, aims, objectives 

The stated Air Foree goal of 137 combat wings, within definite budget limits, 
makes it mandatory that every commander and supervisor in the Air Force 
manage the manpower, materiel, and the dollar resources available in the most 
effective manner. The Financial Management System is designed to provide 
dollar data which is responsive to the needs of the managers (commanders and 
supervisors) at each air force level. In addition, it will provide more meaningful 
management data to higher headquarters and to the Congress. 

In a recent statement the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, Headquarters 
USAF, said, ‘All of us in the Air Force are deeply conscious of our responsibility 
to Congress and the Nation to see that every dollar invested in air power gives 
the maximum combat potential. We are determined to get the most forces 
from available resources. We believe this aim can be accomplished by establis h- 
ing simple business-like procedures to guide us in the economic aspects of our 
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operations. That is the cornerstone of the Financial Management System. The 
Air Force realizes that its commanders are first combat leaders and are also 
executive managers of sizable support activities which consume the greater part 
of our resources. The Financial Management System will give every responsible 
official factual interpreted financial information which will assist him in simplifying 
his management problems and permit greater flexibility and choice in the utiliza- 
tion of resources. One of its most important advantages lies in its capability of 
relating resource utilization to individual responsibility thereby enabling re- 
sponsible individuals to analyze how resources have been and will be used in 
terms of dollars and achievements against planned objectives and estimated 
costs.” 


2, Development of the system 


The concept of the Financial Management System started with the Air Force 
Cost Reporting System in 1948. This developed into the Appropriation and 
Expense Reporting System in 1952 and then into the current Accounting System 
following commercial lines which the Air Force put into effect in July 1954. 
These three systems were not independently conceived; they were successive 
evolutionary improvements on each other. 

This latest accounting system (which focuses attention on the use and consump- 
tion of resources), integrates expense, appropriation (including industrial and stock 
funds), disbursement, capital, public works, inventory, and other asset accounting 
to provide a single book of accounts for the Air Force. 

The Financial Management System is not merely an accounting system. It 
represents a correlation of accounting with budget estimating and funding pro- 
cedures, and their use as aids to the efficient accomplishment of programs and 
missions. The reporting system is designed to spread this utilization, and the 
audit program is designed to improve internal control. 


3. Results expected from the system 


The benefits to higher headquarters and to Air Materiel Command from con- 
solidation of financial data are too obvious to require elaboration here; rather, a 
few of the results expected at operating stations are: 

(a) Simplify computation and portrayal of people and things needed to accom- 
plish a mission. This is accomplished through relating unlike items, such as ma- 
teriel and services, to a common denominator—the dollar. For example, the fact 
that it costs $500 to produce certain types of flying hours, without regard to what 
part of the costs are for gasoline and what part are for maintenance, can signify 
that it is desirable to investigate the details. 

(b) Measure accurately the resources used in relation to mission accomplish- 
ment. Again referring to the example above, it is apparent that the $500 per 
flving hour has little meaning if the Flying Hour Program is not accomplished. 
If only half the flying is done, fixed overhead costs will not allow a proportionate 
decrease in use of resources; therefore, standards or other applications of the 
dollar costs will require a complete reevaluation in terms of the reduced mission 
accomplishment. 

(c) Apply measurements to produce comparisons; to enable recognition of the 
best producers; and to earmark weak spots effecting poor or out-of-schedule per- 
formance. If only half the flying program is met, the Financial Management 
System will help isolate bottlenecks. Then if all efforts fail, the Financial Manage- 
ment System will help justify either greater resources or reduction in the program. 

(d) Encourage scheduling or programing of work and resource flow by reference 
to a forecasted 100 percent operating budget. Identifying cost of people and 
things with the job to be done will point up the need for leveling off peak loads by 
time-phasing the work. 

(e) Permit more intelligent choice of alternative courses of action. Anticipated 
costs often are a powerful factor when related to other advantages or disadvan- 
tages, 

(f) Eneourage diversion of a greater portion of total Air Force resources from 
support activities to the direct mission. Cost information has already helped to 
effect many reductions in overhead. 

(9) Promote “management by exception.’’” Commanders at all levels are 
burdened with many responsibilities. It is difficult for commanders to be assured, 
by personal observation, that everything is being managed effectively. The 
Fianacial Management System, by relating dollar data to work output, helps 
commanders to concentrate on the most important tasks. ‘‘Management by 
exception” isolates deficiencies and provides finger-tip control of trouble areas. 
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(h) Enable consolidation, reduction or simplification of reports. For example, 
a reduction of administrative efforts relating to low-cost supplies. 

(‘) Improve supply service to the customer by means of a cheaper, simpler, 
and faster supply operation. Manv refinements have already been initiated. 

(j) Improve procurement judgment. Better item inventories brought about 
by financial accounts are’ already producing drastic changes at base and Air 
Materiel Command depot levels. 

(k) Set up a simplified buyer-seller relationship in some supply and service 
activities. This pertains to stock and industrial funds, which offer certain 
advantages in commercial tvpes of activities. 

(1) Give more flexibility to the commander in use of resources, but, at the same 
time, enhance effective control of funds, property, and other assets. It is expected 
that compliance with operating budgets will be locally enforced and, therefore, 
have more immediate, universal, and positive effects than normal fund obligation 
restrictions. 

(m) Encourage cost consciousness and conservation—the backbone of efficient 
resource utilization. 


4. Participation 


The Financial Management System, in varying degree, will affect the working 
life of every member of the Air Foree. As previously stated, it relates utilization 
of resources to individual responsibility. This does not mean that every squadron 
commander will be required to perform his own detailed bookkeeping. At each 
level, this will be accomplished by a central accounting organization. Com- 
manders will be expected to participate in the preparation of operating budgets 
and to make maximum use of the financial data made available. 

Establishment of a uniform chart of accounts, consistent with the functional 
codes in AFM 171-8, enables summarization and comparisons at all lines of com- 
mand up to and including major air commands and Headquarters USAF. At 
the same time each air force level has the flexibilitv to design and receive manage- 
ment reports responsive to its particular needs. 


5. Definitions 


To realize the full potential of the system, a few of the technical terms commonl|\ 
emploved should be understood. The following brief definitions may give a 
£ ; 


clearer picture of the mechanics of the system: 

(a) The accounting clement of the Financial Management System is a commercial- 
type double entry accrual system, covering all assets, liabilities, expenses, and 
revenues. All transactions involve four steps: 

Obligations—when goods or services are ordered; 

Unpaid accrued expenditures—when delivered ; 

Frpenses—-when used or consumed; 

Disbursements—when paid for. 
Prior fiscal systems have placed emphasis on obligations and disbursements. The 
Financial Management System, while recognizing that these elements must b 
recorded, places major emphasis on the receipt of goods or services (accruals) and 
on the consumption of resources (expense). Thereby 100 percent of resources ar 
identified with the users. 

(b) Double entry means that both sides of each transaction is recorded—one 4 
“Debit” and the other a “Credit.” This technique insures accuracy and that 
accounts are in balance. 

(c) A General Ledger maintained at each installation is the official record 0i 
how much the Air Force owns and how much it owes. Subsidiary accounts to 
the General Ledger include the Inventory Accounts, Equipment in Use Accounts 
the Expense Accounts, the Liability Accounts, the Appropriation Accounts, and 
other asset accounts. 

(d) The Inventory Account places a dollar price tag on supply inventories and 
on inventory transactions in depot and base stocks. Generally, this does not 
replace, but complements the line item stock records. The dollar sign makes tt 
possible to see the complete inventory picture in its true perspective; and helps 
assure that the right things are in the right place, in the right amount, at the 
right time. Broad management is made possible by reference to a few significant 
dollar figures, rather than to thousands of line items. : 

(e) Funding is used in the Federal Government to describe the granting of 
administrative authority, in a manner prescribed by law, to incur obligations and 
make expenditures under stated limitations of time and money, with appropria 
tions made by the Congress. 
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Operating budget means a financial forecast of: 

(1) Expenses to be incurred during a given period for purposes of accomplish- 

ing an assigned mission; 

(2) Changes in the level of inventories at specified dates; and, 

(3) Changes in the level of other physical assets on specified dates. 
({) Budgets. Present base-level budget estimates are developed from obliga- 
tion rates related to financial plans. Normally these obligations represent only 
those resources which are purchased from funds allotted to the base and which 
consist of only a part of the total resources in use or consumed. Under the 
Financial Management System, it is envisioned that the base will prepare an 
Operating Budget which will show all of the resources which will be put in use or 
consumed, It will also show the available resources on hand, including proposed 
changes in asset and inventory levels. The difference between available and 
needed will be consolidated throughout the Air Force for the Congressional Budget. 

(g) A stock fund, such as currently exists for POL, clothing, and medical and 
dental supplies, is a method of financing the procurement of material for resale 
to authorized purchasers on a reimbursable basis, that is, inventory is replaced 
by cash generated from sales rather than by direct appropriations. An industrial 
fund is a similar mechanism for financing the sale of services or products manu- 
factured. 


6. Current status of the system 


Adapting the Financial Management System to Air Force operations is much 
like adapting ourselves to the conversion to a new weapons system. It takes time, 
training, and trial. The task is a sizable one. It is intended that, with the best 
features of accepted commercial accounting practices and modifications to fit 
our nonprofit military type of operation, the Financial Management System will 
be established within 2 years. Various base and depot tests; contracts with 
professional accounting and management engineering firms; and special organiza- 
tional efforts within the Air Force—are all contributing to make the Financial 
Management System a ready, usable, reliable system for more effective Air 
Force management. 

Many tests are now under way. These especially include tests in the combat 
commands such as McChord Air Force Base, Air Defense Command; Lockbourne 
Air Force Base, Strategic Air Command; and Langley Air Force Base, Tactical 
Air Command. Full-scale application of the accounting procedures developed in 
line with original Air Force objectives are being made at these locations. San 
Bernardino Air Materiel Area conducted a satisfactory monetary inventory test. 
The system is now being applied Air Force-wide. Sacramento Air Materiel 
Area has developed a complete system of work measurement, production control, 
and work costing in its maintenance shops, using professional consultant guidance. 
Other commands are conducting tests in additional areas such as motor vehicles, 
air installations, supply mechanization, and aircraft maintenance records mechan- 
ization. 

To obtain the benefit of experience in private industry, the Air Force has en- 
gaged some of the best management and accounting firms in the country to furnish 
technical assistance and guidance. Projects under their direction include (a) 
orientation in the use of the Inventory Accounts; (b) development of a new Supply 
Logistical Policy Manual; (c) development and refinement of the Inventory 
Accounts; (d) long range development of financial management using the three 
base level tests; and (e) short range development based upon the current system of 
accounting. 


7. Congressional reaction 


The Air Force plan for a Financial Management System is in accord with Public 
Laws 216 and 784, both of the 81st Congress. (See JAAF Bul 22, 1949; and AF 
Bul 41, 1950.) The intent of these laws is to require all supervisors to use financial 
data, as well as all other means, to promote greater efficiency and economy in 
management of operations, to assist in formulation and execution of the Federal 
budget, and to gain more effective control of all expenditures and assets. 

Congressional reaction to the Financial Management System is exemplified in 
the following statement by a member of the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions. He said, “I want to bear witness to the fact that it is being demonstrated 
out in the field in a very fine way, namely, that the commanders in the field have 
& growing awareness of the need for economy and good financial management if 
we are going to have maximum combat potential at the lowest practical dollar. 
They have demonstrated it; I trust as time goes on, their enthusiasm will grow 
stronger. If it does, a lot of people are going to be surprised by what a good job 
has been done and will be done.” 
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8. Summary 


The day is past when an Air Force officer can gain popularity by belittling the 
trend toward conscious and professional management of Air Force affairs. The 
modern commander is confronted with so many facts and interpretations of facts 
that he must select only. the most important for his personal action. He js 
beginning to realize that one method of getting the most significant facts is through 
properly digested financial data which will be produced by the Financial Manage. 
ment System. 


EFFORTS TO PROMOTE MANAGEMENT CONCEPTS 


Mr. Gruterre. Another bit of tangible evidence of the fact that we 
are trying to teach our young men in the Air Force that they must be 
managers as well as commanders, is the activity of the Comptroller in 
going about the country, telling the story of comptrollership and try- 
ing to evoke enthusiasm for management as such. An illustration of 
this is a talk which he gave just last March 2 at the Air Command and 
Staff School at the Air University. 

| have made some brief excerpts from his lecture which I would like 
very much to submit for the record. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Excerpts From Lecture oF Deputy Carer oF STAFF, COMPTROLLER AT AIR 
University, Marcu 2, 1955 


Business has long ago given up the idea that it is doing well as long as the 
profit and loss statement shows a profit. Management engineers, time-and-cost 
analysis people, business-consultant firms, business schools, all are very busy 
these days. Scores of magazines are published on the subject of scientific manage- 
ment, how to make best use of time, what makes a successful executive, ete. 

Yes, business keeps these people and institutions humming, for firms have 
learned through disastrous experience that they must devote considerable expense 
to constantly improve operation if they intend to stay alive in the very highly 
competitive American free-enterprise system * * *, 

We must likewise be so efficient as to guarantee that our product, air-fighting 
capacility, can compete. Just a few days ago, our Chief of Staff said in part, ina 
personal letter to his major commanders: ‘‘Although our main purpose in life 
is the development and employment of airpower, we know we will have to realize 
those aims within the framework of limited manpower and dollar availability.” 
Of course, this means that all of us have a responsibility to get the best results 
possible out of the people and the equipment that we have. 

There are some very fine procedures being used in the Air Force today to do 
just this. The SAC maintenance-control system, in which mechanies, tools, and 
work-time periods are geared to specific jobs, is one example. Another is the 
executive control meeting which the commander, Air Materiel Command, per- 
sonally conducts monthly with his commanders and staff. This is a manage- 
ment-by-exception technique, in which problems are highlighted and corrected 
These and many similar techniques, which are producing significant results, share 
in common the philosophy of control, which spelled out again and in a little 
greater detail involves: 

First. The adoption of a plan (planning of performance). 
Second. Reporting of actual performance as compared with the plan. 
Third. Making of a decision and taking action. 

In the carrying out of these techniques, the Comptroller and his services are 
heavily relied upon. The Comptroller is given the responsibility for factual 
reporting through his statistical services and accounting systems, and for dis- 
covering weak points by his management analysis people. 

Another technique which is typically a Comptroller responsibility to develop, 
but up to managers to use, is the Air Force financial management system. This 
is a system in which commercial-type accounting, usually referred to as the factual 
language of experience (in that it reliably tells you what you did) fits into a pattern 
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which will help Air Force managers at nearly all levels do and prove they do a 
good job with the resources at their disposal. Fundamentally, the system is 
based on knowing values of things used, and costs of doing something utilizing 
these things, people, and facilities. 

Again, sometimes I am asked if it is necessary for us to bother with costs and 
other financial data since we are not a dollar profit making enterprise. Mvy 
affirmative answer to this usually cites three reasons: 

First. It is simply not feasible to control our vast inventories, located at hun- 
dreds of widely divergent points, currently valued at about $13 billion (not in- 
cluding aircraft, property, or equipment in use) by the item method. We have 
something over a million different items, and dollar summaries must be used to 
indicate stock status to responsible managers at all levels, (those who can do 
something about inadequacies) if they are to function. Item stock data will 
still be necessary for detailed procurement and distribution purposes—but the 
overall stock control, the adjudication of overages and shortages—will only be 
efficiently done as a result of analyzing easily produced and understood dollar 
summaries of stock transactions and status. 

Second. We have got to eliminate waste. The supervisor who wastes, either 
through ignorance or carelessness, is depriving someone else of the capability of 
doing his job. Our 1956 appropriation request is $14.5 billion (not including 
military construction and pay increase, family housing and other service benefits). 
This is 47 percent of the total Departme nt of Defense appropriation request for 
the fiscal year, and is an all-time high. Competing for dollars to do our job is a 
real task and falls to the lot of our Seeretary and Chief of Staff. When an officer 
fails to use his people, things, and facilities to the fullest, he contributes to Air 
Power less. This must be considered as a direct failure in the performance of 
duty. 

The way to do more than just give lip service to waste prevention is to fight it 
on a planned day-to-day basis. The easiest and best way to do this is to adopt 
the proven business method of knowing and recording costs of using things and 
performing services in accomplishing the mission and comparing these actual costs 
with those forecast. This procedure when adopted at all practical levels requires 
advanced planning and provides a method for trouble shooting on the part of 
commanders to locate weak points for corrective command action and to adjudi- 
cate overages and shortages. Likewise, in comparing operating costs between 
comparable functions and units, we can recognize the efficient officer and give him 
a break on his effectiveness report. * * * 

And, third, we have to assure the American people through their Board of 
Directors—the Congress—that we are, in fact, doing a good job with dollars ap- 
propriated to provide security. * * * 

Our tasks for the long future are pretty clear. We must build military effect- 
iveness with efficiency. Our equipment costs are on the increase. 

The security of the Nation rests both on military power and a healthy economy. 

Ninety percent of Air Force resources are used and consumed at base level. 
Most of you will be responsible for some portion of base administration. I hope 
you will participate in comptrollership, learn about it and use it to help you do 
your job. 


Mr. Scrivner. Ii I might interrupt, Mr. Secretary, of course, 
many of these things the committee is conversant with, and I have 
watched with a great deal of expectation as to results. 

From what you have explained as to the way the civilian staff and 
the military work together in highlighting the need for good manage- 
ment and economy in the Air Force. from the Chief of Staff on down, 
what can you show us now in the way of concrete results as far as the 
economy is concerned? 

Mr. Gitterte. Mr. Scrivner, I am now prepared to do exactly 
that in my comments. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL REPORT 


The first conerete result which I thought might interest the com- 
mittee was the first Consolidated Financial Report ever published 
by the Air Force, which is a commercial-type balance sheet, and 
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income account. It is dated as of September 30, 1954; because jj 
grows out of the double entry accounting system that we established 
only July 1, 1954, it is not sufficiently final for us to desire to give it 
widespread publication. I would be glad to leave a copy with the 
committee, and I would be happy to quote one or two figures from it 
for the record, but I would prefer not to put it in the record in its 
present preliminary form. 

However, this balance sheet of the Air Force as of September 3 
1954, as an example of accumulating this data through our new 
accounting system, shows that we have inventories valued at a total 
of $11.458 billion of which $8.739 billion were depot stocks and 
$1.980 billion were base supplies; we have aircraft valued at $10.74 
billion; we have property and equipment valued in total at $7.522 
billion: we have various advances including primary advances to 
contractors for materiel and services—that. is, progress payment 
largely—of $1.932 billion; we have accounts receivable of $160 million, 
and we have unexpended appropriations—that is, appropriations that 
are either not obligated or where they are obligated, the obligations 
are unliquidated—of $31.58 billion. 

So, our total Air Force assets are indicated at $63.392 billion as of 
September 30. 

Now, I mention this, Mr. Scrivner, only because this is the firs 
manifestation of this accounting effort that we have talked so mue) 
about, and I would like to insert in the record two brief paragraphis 
from the foreword to this first document. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Excerpts F'rom ForREWORD OF FIRST CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL REPORT OF TH} 
Arr Force (AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1954) 


In order to meet the internal requirements of the Air Force for essential and 
effective financial! control, together with the external requirements imposed }y 
Congress, the Air Force has embarked upon the development of a financia 
management system. It is expected that an integrated accounting svstem wi 
produce for management at all levels reliable financial data which will enabl 
operating and financial executives to better control and manage Air Force per- 
sonnel, cash and physical resources. * * * 

This financial report, reflecting data as at September 30, 1°54, represents th 
first consolidation of USAF worldwide costs of assets, liabilities, and operations 
ever prepared. It is subject to incomplete recordings and deficiencies known to 
exist in the new accounting system. In addition, approximately 15 percent 0! 
the Air Force installations are not included in this report, due to receipt of their 
reports too late for consolidation or to lack of time and trained accounting per- 
sonnel. Also excluded are the three bases which are testing different accounting 
systems. * * * 


REDUCTION OF POSITIONS THROUGH IMPROVED MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Mr. Giruuterre. Earlier in the hearings, Mr. Chairman, I submitted 
a rather extensive accumulation of examples of improving utilization 
of Air Force resources and I refer to those examples now, in general: 
- but there is one in particular which seemed to me more comprehensive 
and a better illustration of the effort being made, and to be made, )\ 
the Air Force than all of the others, and'I would like to read that at 
this time. 
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It has to do with the reduction of authorized spaces for military 
yersonnel, It is a subject with which I know you are familiar, and T 
shall quote this one example as follows: 


For end fiscal year 1956 there is a forecasted requirement for approximately 
1,001,600 military personnel to support the forces programed as compared with 
the approved program of 975,000, an indicated deficit of 26,600. The indicated 
deficit when calculated last February was 43,000 spaces but has since been re- 
duced to 26,600 spaces through management improvements. For end fiscal 
vear 1957 the forecasted requirement is 1,033,400 military personnel to man a 
force of 1387 wings. This represents an apparent deficit of 58,400 spaces as 
against the approved program of 975,000. A reduction in requirements of about 
2.400 officers and 24,000 airmen must be made in fiscal vear 1956 and about 
i '600 officers and 50, 665 airmen by end fiscal year 1957. With these reductions 
the Air Force will attain a combat force of 131 wings in fiscal year 1956 and 
137 wings in fiseal year 1957 within a strength of 975,000 military and the equiva- 
lent of 330,000 United States civilians. 


It is a very big job, but it is one on which we continually work. 
Mr. Gartock. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that this is 


| typical of our problems here, because with the expanding combat units, 


with no inerease in military personnel, and with a less proportionate 
increase in dollars in the annual appropriations, the urge and necessity 
for economies and improved management is terrific, and we have to 
make them in order to accomplish our military objective, but they do 
not show as results from prior years’ expenditures. 

They merely show as less in proportionate increases, or as no 
increase. 

SAVINGS THROUGH AUDIT OF CONTRACT COSTS 


Mr. Gittetre. Supplementing further this collection of examples to 
which I have just referred, I have here several examples of cost 
reductions through the audit of contract costs. 

(These are as ilies :) 


REDUCED ENGINE COSTS 


The auditor advised the contractor that his costs of $135 million included 
$6 million of costs not admissable under the six contracts he was performing. 
Consequently, the contractor submitted $129 million of costs for consideration 
when the prices of the articles were to be redetermined. 

Audit advice was furnished the contracting officer by the auditor for use in 
the price redetermination conference. This audit advice pertained to items of a 
nature which required settlement by negotiation. The redetermined prices were 
$6.25 million less than the $129 million of costs proposed by the contractor. 

Result of audit action—the Air Force reduced costs by a total of $12.25 million 
in this instance. 

LOWER ACCESSORY COST 


A large accessory contractor recently claimed contract costs of $29.5 million. 
However, after the audit was completed, the contracting officer was able to 
negotiate a settlement with the contractor for $26.3 million, or a reduction in 
the costs claimed of $3.2 million. 

Cost reduction was effected with respect to material and other direct charges 
$0.7 million, labor $0.1 million, and overhead of $2.4 million, 


PRODUCTION EXPERIENCE EVALUATION REDUCED ENGINE COSTS 


\ large engine manufacturer claimed costs of $293 million at the price re- 
determination point. Upon consideration of the auditor’s findings, the contractor 
reduced this claim by $24.8 million. $19.6 million of the reduction applied to 
the contractor’s projected cost of deliveries for the next 6 months, and resulted 
from the auditor’s application of a labor efficiency curve to propose d labor costs, 
and ascertainment that material estimates were excessive. The balance of 
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$5.2 million applicable to completed production included $2.4 million of inter- 
divisional profit and $2.8 million of excessive charges for material shrinkage, 
field-service charges, obsolescence, tooling, and related general and administrative 
expenses. 

REDUCED JET ENGINE COSTS 


A contractor submitted a proposal of $29.5 million as a basis for redetermining 
the prices cf jet engines and accessories being manufactured. This proposal 
included $2.8 million for items delivered and $26.7 million for the uncompleted 
portion of the contract. Using the auditer’s reeommendations, the contract was 
negotiated for $27.4 million, or a reduction in costs of $2.1 million. The actual] 
reductions involved the following cost areas and amounts: 

Reduction in material waste and spoilage allowances, and downward revi- Million 
sions for intracompany material billings $1.4 

Reduction in factory overhead rates applied to labor- 4 

Reductions of production tooling costs, production engineering costs, 
waste and spcilage expenses, and general and administrative expenses 


Total 
EXCESSIVE ENGINEERING EXPENSES 
A contractor submitted a cost statement of $86,175 for price redetermination 
purposes. This claim was for the procurement of airplane component parts. 
It was negotiated for $44,617, or a reduction in cost of $41,558. The negotia- 
tion was based on the auditor’s recommendation that engineering expenses 


recorded as direct costs cn this contract, be disallowed, as well as a pro rata 
amount of general and administrative expenses. 


EXPENDITURE CONTROL PROGRAM 
An activity which we call the expenditure control program was 


inaugurated in the summer of 1953, and it was my responsibility to 
develop that program, and to see that it accomplished maximum 


recognition within the Air Staff. 

At the close of fiscal year 1954, we made a summary report of the 
Air Force expenditure control program, and in order to give you in the 
most brief possible way the essence of it, 1 would like to read two 
paragraphs from the introduction to this final report: 


The expenditures control program was initiated by the Under Secretary of the 
Air Force in August 1953. Its initial purpose was to highlight areas where it 
appeared that expenditures might be reduced, particularly during fisca! vear 1954 
It was also intended to provide higher authority with information whieh would 
demonstrate Air Force compliance with the August 6, 1953 direetive from the 
President which states: 

“It is imperative that you emphasize a critical review and maximum. feasible 
reductions of expenditures in areas which have attracted the attention and 
concern of the Congress and the public as possible sources of waste, inefficiency, 
duplication and excessive or nonessential costs.”’ 

The introduction further stated, and I quote: 

On September 16, 1953, the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Management, 
requested that a monthly report be rendered on the program. At the same time, 
its scope was expanded to include actions taken or planned by the Air Staff to 
make better use of the resources, in addition to actions which were specificall) 
designed to reduce expenditures. 

So, pursuant to these directives, we went ahead with our program. 
This involved a monthly review of our actual expenditures in relation 
to our programed expenditures, in each appropriation, and in each 
program of each appropriation; a part of the report devotes itself to 
that recording. 

Another part of the report devotes itself to the program changes 
which we attempted to make in order to better utilize our resources. 
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EXAMPLES OF ECONOMIES ACHIEVED 


A third portion of the report is a summary of over 80 separate 
estimated economies resulting from actions taken. 

I want to make it quite clear that these actions represent a con- 
tinuing effort on the part of the Air Force, and not efforts that were 
just started as a result of this program. Some of these actions started 
some years before, and only reached fruition at this time. Others 
were initiated at this time. So, it is a combination of both. 

I have selected from this group of over 80 actions, which were 
summarized for internal Air Force use, about 6 to give this committee 
for the record, and I will not take the time, unless you would like 
to have me do so, to read those, but they are here. 

Mr. Manon. You may submit them for the record. 

Mr. Gutterte. Mr. Scrivner, this is what I think you had in mind. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it show the specific reductions, and so forth? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


CONVERSION OF PARACHUTES 


1. A depot program was begun in 1952 to convert overage 24 foot personnel 
parachutes to cargo parachutes. By December 1, 1953, a total of 50,000 had 
heen converted. The program cost of this conversion amounted to $750,000 in- 
cluding all labor and materials. If the same quantity of new cargo parachutes 
had been purchased, the cost would have been $3,200,000. Thus, the program 
cost $2,450,000 less than if new parachutes had been purchased. 


REDUCTION IN VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 


2. In December 1952 Headquarters, Army Maintenance Corps presented to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense and the joint services a refinement of the pre- 
ventive maintenance and inspection system for vehicles as prescribed in DOD 
Manual (AFM 77-2). The proposed system, closely paralleling commercial fleet 
paractices, extends the interval for inspection and service on administrative ve- 
hicles from 1,000 miles or 60 days to 2,000 miles or 90 days, and from 6,000 miles 
or 6 months to 12,000 miles or 6 months and has eliminated some inspection and 
maintenance operations. In the early part of 1953 the DOD authorized the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to service-test the revised ver- 
sion of AFM 77-2 (Vehicle Manual). Headquarters, United States Air Force 
authorized a service test of the new preventive maintenance concept. Four Air 
Force bases were designated to service-test both systems simultaneously. In the 
service test, the vehicles were divided equally into 2 fleets; 1 group of vehicles 
Was maintained as prescribed in AFM 77-2, the other group was maintained as 
prescribed by the revised version of AF M 77—2. When the two fleets of vehicles 
were divided, special consideration was given to age, condition, and mileage to 
assure an equal division insofar as possible and also to insure a valid test. Re- 
sults of the service test conclusively proved that the following dollar-cost reduc- 
tion per vehicle per year can be obtained under the new system without adversely 
affecting the condition or serviceability of the vehicles. 
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The above cost reduction per vehicle projected Air Forcewide should result in 
4 conservative cost reduction of $4 million per year. The Army, Navy, Air 
Foree, and Marine Corps unanimously agreed to immediately adopt the new 
system DODwide. 


COMPUTATION OF TURBINE ASSEMBLY REQUIREMENTS 


3. The Directorate of Supply and Services, Mobile Air Materiel Area, during 
the normal course of analyzing class 02D items, turbine assembly-complete, 
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became concerned because of the high net procurement and unit cost. Research 
disclosed that instructions to field activities, limited the number of hours engines 
could be flown before removal of the turbine assembly (265 hours). Based on 
this fact, a new factor was developed which reduced the net procurement require- 
ment. The deviation from normal procedures and the procurement ey 
resulting from the developed factor was concurred in and approved by Head 

quarters AMC Buyer’s Guide Review panel. Further reduction on the item 
was effected as a result of indoctrinating class personnel in the mechanics of 
determining and developing repair requirements. After further research and in- 
doctrination of Maintenance Technical Service representatives in the basic meth- 
odology of computing supply requirements, a procurement cutback of turbine 
assembly was effected in the amount of $4,300,000. 


MODIFICATION OF HYDRAULIC TEST STANDS 


4. In the last 3 years, 850 older model hydraulic test stands used for testing all 
functional components that use hydraulics as the source of power, have been 
converted to test new jet aircraft hydraulic systems. The conversion consists of 
the installation of a kit costing $1,000 to increase the flow capacity of the stand 
from 3.2 gallons per minute at 3,000 pounds per square inch to a capacity of 10 
gallons per minute at 3,000 pounds per square inch with a maximum of 5,000 
pounds per square inch at reduced volume. The modified stands are interchange- 
able with the newly standardized type D-—5 stands which are now in production 
at a cost of approximately $3,000 each. Since allowance has been made for this 
conversion program in computing total Air Force requirements for the new D-5 
stands, the reduction in new procurement of 850 units at a saving of $2,000 each 
has resulted in reducing costs about $1,700,000. 


JET ENGINE MINOR REPAIR PROGRAM 


JEMR is a program for accomplishing at field level all jet engine minor 
repairs, where personnel skills, equipment, and facilities are available. At the 
beginning of the test phase of JEMR the average service life of jet engines was 
less than 100 hours. Through JEMR the Air Force has realized a substantia! 
increase in engine life. 

As an example of the extent of JEMR: Of 2,714 engines removed from aircraft 
during September, October, and November 1953, 62 percent were minor repaired 
in the field and returned to service. 

The number of major overhaul personnel has been reduced considerably ; for 
example, there was a reduction from 2,675 as of June 14, 1953, to 1,326 as of 
January 4, 1954, at Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area. Savings in man-hours 
are indicated by the fact that it takes only 90 man-hours to minor repair a J-47 
engine as compared to 750 man-hours for major overhaul. There are also savings 
in transportation costs and in pipeline requirements to fill the inventory gap 
while engines are being overhauled. 

As of January 1954, the records show that 9,274 engines to that date had 
received minor repairs at a cost of $2,673,323. Major overhaul of these engines 
would have cost $43,458,427. Taking into consideration the cost of equipment, 
etc., to implement JEMR at field level, it is estimated that net savings on these 
9, 27 4 engines were over $22 million. 


Mr. Gituerre. I would be glad to have you glance at the type of 
book this is. 


BUDGET SUMMARY BOOKLET 


Finally, I would like to comment personally on my own satisfaction 
from the standpoint of trying to help the committee understand our 
problem, in seeing the Air Force at long last publish a budget summary 
booklet. This, Assistant Secret tary Garlock and I have edited with 
care for the purpose of keeping it as simple and understandable 2 
possible, so that you could use it in discussing with your colleagues 
some of our problems. 

I might invite your attention to the fact that there is a handy refer- 
ence contained in that booklet of some of our justification for the 
substantial carryovers which we feel are a part of good business 
practice in the management of our programs. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS 


In closing my remarks, I would like to say that I have been very 
impressed with the spirit of devotion and with the talent which I have 
found among the military in the operation of a program which is so 
largely business in nature. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Giuuette. I feel that the military are just as anxious as the 
civilians to do a capable job, to have the satisfaction of a job well 
done, and to get the maximum amount of Air Force from the resources 
available. That is, perhaps, one of the outstanding impressions which 
I have gotten from my own brief tour of duty with the Air Force 
thus far. 

I appreciate this opportunity to make these remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. They are very helpful to us, Mr. Gillette. They are 
helpful to us now, and they will be more helpful to us as we prepare 
to present the bill to the floor. 

Your statements will be in the record, and available to us, and 
available to others. 

As long as the American people have confidence in the sincerity 
and industry of the people who represent them in the legislative, in 
the executive and in the judicial branches of the Government, they 
will go along, I think, and give us a chance to do our job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I stated last year, and I state it 
again, that as I have gone around and visited these various bases, I 
have seen more real tangible evidence of an earnest and sincere desire 
for economy than I had seen in a long, long time, and that same situ- 
tion still exists and we trust it will carry on because, after all, if there 
is to be any real economy made, it has to start right down at the 
operating bases themselves, and if it starts there, it pyramids on up. 

While some of the savings at a base might seem rather small, when 
you multiply them it becomes somewhat sizable. In other words, 
when you multiply those savings at the individual base by the more 
than 700 bases which the Air Force operates, by the time the in- 
dividual base efforts are accumulated, it does represent a very great 
savings of the taxpayers’ dollar, and means that we can get a better 
Air Force for a smaller amount of money, which of course is the goal 
of all of us. 

Mr. Griuuertre. Recognizing the truth of what you say, Mr. 
Scrivner, we have tried to emphasize the educational program in the 
comptrollership field, and that is something in which I am very much 
interested, and something which we think will bear fruit over a long 
period of time. 

I should have said in my remarks that we realize we have a very 
long way to go, and anything that I may have said is not to indicate 
any degree of satisfaction or smugness. We are probably just scratch- 
ing the surface, but I wanted to give you some evidence of our realiza- 
tion of the need for this, and what we actually were doing along the 
way. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ANTICIPATED DECREASE IN AMOUNT OF REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Scrivner. Could I refer back to General Bogart’s compilation 
here? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask one brief question on the com- 
pilation. 

In going through the hearings this year, we have pointed out several 
places w here it has been almost impossible for the committee to follow 
in detail all of your changes caused by deprograming and reprogram- 
ing, and some of your comparative transfers which we have had to 
consider. The question arises in my mind as to whether or not next 
year we will be faced with as much of that as we have this year, on 
the matter of reprograming. You have given many reasons why re- 
programing is necessary every year, but w ‘ill ensuing years bring about 
quite as much reprograming? 

General Bocart. No, sir; Mr. Scrivner, I feel sure that the major 
parts of this reprograming, due to our change in wing structure— 
which is really the basic cause for these terrific amounts of change, 
particularly in our aircraft and in our major procurement appropria- 
tions—have been completed. 

Mr. Scrivner. As we go through the hearings next year on the 
1957 budget, there will be more comparisons to the 1956 budget? 

General Bocarr. I think so, Mr. Scrivner. There is one other 
point which I would like to mention: If we make our changes in the 
budget structure, which we sincerely hope to make in time for the 
1957 budget, there will be comparative transfers. However, I believe 
that I will be able to make a tabulation which will show a direct com- 
parison in that case. 

As far as programing goes, I feel pretty sure that we will be much 
more nearly comparable. 


COMMITTEE TO BE ADVISED OF MAJOR CHANGES 


Mr. Scrivner. As major changes are made, this committee will be 
notified? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, of course, General, you are speaking on the 
assumption that there will be no major change in the military picture’ 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. If we stay on our 137-wing 
objective, I feel sure that these major changes are very close to being 
finished. There will be some, of course. 


PUBLICIZING MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT AND ECONOMICS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Davis. It is a very encouraging thing to look through this 
booklet which has been made available to the committee. ‘Tt is & 
cinch that every time the Government gets stung a little bit on _ 
of the contracts, that that is headlined, but this list shows a lot of 
recoveries and a lot of instances where they have recouped substantial 
sums of money for the Government. 

However, a good share of it remains classified, and so very little 
of it ever really « comes to the attention of the public. What can we do 
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to dramatize some of these things, and let people know that there is a 
group which is looking out for the best interests of the Government, 
and saving a lot of money for the Government by processes of this 
kind? 

Mr. GituetTe. May I answer that question off the record, in order 
to be more responsive, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. GitLeTtTs. Discussion off the record. 

In answer to your question, Mr. Davis, we have made a compilation 
that I believe is the type which you have in mind, and we have sub- 
mitted it earlier in the hearings. I hope that this will be useful for 
the purpose to which you refer. 

Also, Mr. Davis, I have in my comments today submitted a number 
of examples which I hope will be useful for that purpose. 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to add to that, Mr. Davis, this project 
Smokeout, which you heard reference to repeatedly in the hearings, 
is actuall a revalidation of requirements and reexamination of con- 
tracts after they have been in existence for a year or 2 years, or 3 
years. 

A large part of the funds recouped from that are later appraisals of 
contracts and the reduction in the amount of contract represents real 
savings to the public. 

Mr. Gitetre. That particular project is reviewed, Mr. Davis, in 
the submissions of the examples which I have referred to, and which 
we made earlier in the hearings. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We do not have a similar compilation of expenditure control achieve- 
ments in fiscal vear 1955, because we felt that this had accomplished 
its main purpose in 1954. We are of course continuing the same 
level of effort to hold our expenditures within the objective we have 
set for ourselves. Furthermore, we have a continuing management 
improvement program which requires semiannual reports from the 

various agencies in the Air Force, of management improvements 
that occur at the command levels. : 

Mr. Manon. General Callahan, you have been very regular in 
your attendance here before the committee, and you have been quite 
helpful to us on many occasions. You have testified for the record 
in some instances, but more particularly on matters which do not 
actually appear in the record, but which had to do with requirements 
of the committee for a better understanding of Air Force expenditures 
and programs. 

I want to thank you at this time, and give you an opportunity to 
make any statement which you think might be helpful to the commit- 
tee, or to the Air Force. 

General CALLAHAN. Thank you: Mr. Chairman. I believe that I 
would like to limit my remarks simply to an endorsement of those 
which General Bogart so ably expressed, and to let you know that we 
are anxious from the Air Staff side to make the nec essary information 
available to the committee so that it will have a full understanding of 
our operations and our efforts to achieve the objectives which have 
been established. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask one more question? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 
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RESULTS ACHIEVED THROUGH REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Davis. In this helpful table which General Bogart discussed. 
and presented to us earlier, the variations certainly are in a very minor 
degree. In fact, percentagewise, it is remarkably low, with the ex. 
ception of the aircraft and related procurement, where it does appear 
that as of the latest available information it looks as if there is going to 
be an increase in obligations of over $900 million; that there is going to 
be that much more than what it looked like when you presented the 
1955 program a year ago. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Can we in some way in a concise form translate that 
$900 million into tangible items so that we can say ‘Yes; they have 
obligated over $900 million more than they had anticipated, but here is 
what we have to show for it, and this is why they did obligate $90 
million more than what they had anticipated.” 

General Bocart. Yes, sir, and I have the detail on that in a dollar 
way here, by aircraft, which of course is what is reflected in this 
program, 

It : the aircraft program, and everything that relates to it and the 
missiles. 

I have here a tabulation which shows the pluses and minuses in the 
program up to that time. I can also give the numbers involved. This 
shows the pluses and minuses of aircraft in this column, and I can 
submit that for the committee’s use, sir, but it is a classified document, 
of course. 

Mr. Davis. What I have in mind is this: To someone sitting on the 
sidelines, to obligate almost $1 billion more or 20 percent more, in this 
particular field than you told the committee you were going to doa 
year ago, looks pretty bad. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. But, if that increased obligation reflects a better 
schedule of delivery of aircraft and related parts, with the result that 
we have a better Air Force, and stronger Air Force today than we hai 
any reason to anticipate we would have a year ago, that changes the 
picture considerably. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir; the availability of this money, sir, i 
due almost entirely to this project Smokeout, which we mentioned 
It is due almost entirely, but not quite, to that project. 

The use of this money has provided a much better aircraft procure 
ment program than we would have had otherwise, and furthermor, & 
it results in decreased requirements for future years, particularly fiscal 
year 1956. 7 

In other words, our program for fiscal year 1956 would have had to 
be higher, and considerably different in types, had we not been able 
to proceed with this money and to place it into the program for fiscal 
1955. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Davis, I believe this has a bearing upon they 
question which you asked: s 

In the placing of the order for the jet tankers, and in getting thf 
approval of the Secretary of Defense on that, we indicated to him the 
length of time in months which would be saved by placing the orde! 
at that time, rather than waiting until the 1956 program went 
contract. 
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Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following was submitted later:) 


The 1955 aircraft and related procurement appropriation as originally presented 
to Congress totaled $4,405 million which was to be financed with a new appro- 
priation of $2,760 million, and a recoupment from prior year programs of $1,645 
million. As @ result of the vigorous reviews of prior year programs which were 
conducted during and subsequent to the congressional presentation, additional 
recoupments of approximately $825 million were made bringing the total of the 
recoupments to $2,470.3 million. In addition, $84,600,000 was transferred from 
OSD for procurement of long lead-time special reserve tools. These reviews of 
prior year programs included a review of outstanding contracts to withdraw any 
dollars not actually required due to changes in prices, cancellations, and cutbacks, 
and a review of prior-year program requirements to delete any item not absolutely 
essential. Funds were also freed up as the result of the application of our new 
policy in the computation of initial spare-parts requirements, the application of 
our forward-purchasing policy, and through the release of funds previously 
planned for configuration changes which were no longer required. 

The release of these funds from prior-year programs has enabled the Air Force to: 

Materially add to its strategic striking potential earlier than would have been 
possible had funds not been available to permit procurement of additional quanti- 
ties of B-52 aircraft and initiation of procurement of the long-range jet tanker 
(KC-135). 

Materially increase our efforts in the field of guided missiles by procurement of 
additional quantities of air-to-air missiles and placing additional funds on develop- 
ment in the field of long-range strategic missiles. 

Advance the date of modernization of a number of fighter-bomber wings 
materially. 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will resume its sitting at 2 
o'clock this afternoon, but we will not need any of the Air Force 
witnesses. 

We would like for you to stand by for future call from the committee. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. You have been very helpful. 

General Bogart. Thank you, sir. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


GEORGE H. MAHON, Texas, Chairman 


HARRY R. SHEPPARD, California RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, Florida Massachusetts 

W. F. NORRELL, Arkansas ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, Kansas 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi GERALD R. FORD, JR., Michigan 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS, Alabama EDWARD T. MILLER, Maryland 
JOHN J. RILEY, South Carolina HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, New York 
CHARLES B. DEANE, North Carolina GLENN R. DAVIS, Wisconsin 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, Pennsylvania 


Fripay, Apri 1, 1955. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
WITNESSES 


GEN. CURTIS ‘Le MAY, COMMANDER, STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. J. P. McCONNELL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS, 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PRO- 
GRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE. 
MENT, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings this morning on the 
military budget. The full subcommittee is participating in the hear- 
ing this morning because we have a subject which is of general interest 
to the full subcommittee. 

General LeMay, many of us have been to Omaha where your con- 
mand, the Strategic Air Command, has its headquarters. We hav 
had from you the briefing which you and members of your staff give 
there. It is a very fine and inspiring thing to be at your headquarter 
and to have this briefing which you can do so well there. 

We, of course, are greatly interested in the Strategic Air Comman( 
because we consider that as the first line of defense. It is a very 
sensitive operation. It must be in a state of readiness. 

I was alarmed a short time ago when I got figures showing the 
number of aircraft that are out of use at any given moment because 
they are in a state of maintenance. Of course you have to have @ 
certain number of planes in maintenance at all times if you are going 
to keep them in good shape. We are not here to discuss that problem 
particularly with you. However, we will want to hear from you just 
what the state of readiness is, not only of your men but of the air 
craft which you and your men have control of. 

We have heard from the Secretary of Defense and from the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and from the Chairman of the Joint Chief f 
of Staff. We have talked about our air defense and we have talked 
about our strategic striking power and all that. 
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As the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Cannon, 
was remarking before we started this hearing, the military picture 
changes from time to time and it is impossible to predict such ch: anges, 
This is especially true at present with the rapid developments that 
are being made. We wanted to have you, therefore, before the com- 
mittee to get your current appraisal of the situation as it pertains to 
the Strategic Air Command. We had hoped that we could have you 
before the committee on the 18th of April, but we were told that you 
had a long-standing appointment on a NATO exercise in Europe 
along about that time, at which you were to give a briefing. Under 
the circumstances we decided that it would be best to have you here 
today. Even on very short notice. 

I note you have some military people with you here, and I notice 
some of the civilian heads in the Air Force and the Department of 
Defense are here. 

I wish you would state how best you think you can present to us the 
general picture. We are not worried about protocol or formality. 
We just want you to tell us straight from the shoulder and in an 
informal way what the situation is with respect to your command. 
We want to know about the state of readiness and what your views 
are with respect to our state of readiness. 

General LEMay. Mr. Chairman, I cannot do a very good job on 
that in the time I am sure you have available to expend here. Iam 
sure you personally are very familiar with the command and know 
what our state of readiness is. I think I can do best by answering 
questions. 

MAINTENANCE STATUS 


I will start off by answering your question about the maintenance 
situation. Normally we have a small percentage of our aircraft 
inventory in the command in depots getting overhaul or modification 
of some sort. Of those we have on the station most are in commission 
ready to go. Others, of course, can be buttoned up very rapidly and 
flown if necessary. The crews that we consider combat-ready are 
very well trained. We consider their capability very high. 


READINESS FOR RETALIATION AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACK 


Mr. Manon. How much notice would be required for your planes 
and for your crews to move into action in the event a strike was being 
made against the United States and you were called upon to ret aliate? 
How long would it take you and the various segments of your com- 
mand to “actually move into action—not plan to move, but ac tually 
begin moving. You can give that answer on or off the record. You 
may want it off the record. 

General LeMay. Let us discuss it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADEQUACY OF “‘DRINKING”’ PLANES 


Mr. Manon. General, has our medium bomber, the B—47, measured 
up fairly well, in your opinion, as an Air Force instr ument? 

General LEMay. It has done as well as we expected. In fact, 
has done a little better than we expected when it was placed on cule 
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Mr. Manon. One thing I thought we should have for the record js 
a statement from you about the adequacy of our medium bomber, 
the B-47, and the practicability of the refueling technique. 

There was in the Scripps-Howard newspapers on March 22 a story 
which undertakes to quote you. The headline is: “LeMay Reverses 
Himself on Midair Refueling’. 

The story reads: 

General Curtis LeMay, head of the Strategic Air Command, wants no more 
“drinking” airplanes. 

General LeMay’s command—virtually an autonomous operation—has the 
mission of flying the atom and hydrogen bombs. 

A “drinking”? plane, in General’s LeMay’s vocabulary, is one which can’t 
reach its target and return without being refueled. Those who designed it 
sacrificed fuel capacity for other things—bomb payload, speed, etc. To get 
there and get back, it must, somewhere along the line, meet a mother plane and 
drink another tankful. 

Originally, General LeMay supported the idea of refueling in midair. Most 
of the B—29’s with which we won World War II have been reconverted to tankers, 


Then there is a title, “Too Slow.” 

And then the story resumes: 

But General LeMay, who takes time to think things out, has decided that 
“drinking” planes aren’t the answer. For one thing, they’re too slow. For 
another, they’re too vulnerable. 

General LeMay has informed Gen. Nathan Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
that he must have planes which will reach their target and return without stop- 
ping at midair filling stations. 

His sudden decision has thrown the Air Force and the aircraft industry into 
confusion. We have only one plane, the Convair B-36, which can reach Moscow 
from American bases without refueling. And the B-36 is too slow. 

The B—47 and the B—52, for instance, are “drinking” planes. And we’ve sunk 
a lot of money in both. In effect, General LeMay, who has headed our A-bomb 
command for almost 10 years and knows more about long-range bombing than 
any man, says they won’t do. 

End of story. 

That is quite a dramatic piece of writing. Of course, it has at- 
tracted the attention of many people who are interested in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. It has attracted our attention; not that we 
govern our actions by newspaper stories and hearsay, but because we 
have followed Air Force and Department of Defense recommenda- 
tions and appeals and provided hundreds of millions of dollars for 
the refueling program. And we have provided, as you know, in 
excess of a billion dollars for the medium bomber, the B-47. 

Now, in your own way will you comment on this statement and for 
the record. 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. That article has been brought to my 
attention. J am at a loss to understand how it was ever written. 

To start off with, it gives the impression that the author just talked 
to me yesterday and I had had a sudden change of mind on how we 
were going to conduct our operations. It is exactly 180° off. 

To start off with, I would not know Mr. Lucas if he were sitting in 
the room here. I understand, however, he did visit my headquarters 
some year or year and a half ago, but I do not remember ever talking 
to him in my life. I do not know him, so I do not understand how he 
can quote me, and his information is 180° off. 

We are still embarked on the same goals that we have had for some 
time. The intercontinental concept, I think, came to light right after 
World War II, when we started the postwar planning for the future 
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Air Force. That concept is still in effect. We are all aiming at an 
intercontinental force. It has become more and more important now 
that we give the Russians credit for a stockpile of atomic weapons 
and the means of delivering them. While they did not have a stock- 
pile or a means of delivering it then we could violate the principles of 
war and forget about the rulebook and go about leisurely destroying 
their war potential or taking on any other task that seemed desirable 
at the time, and they could not hurt us at all. 

Once we give them credit for a stockpile and a means of delivering 
it then we have to go back to the rule book and the principles of war 
and fight the air battle first, which means that we must as quickly as 
possible destroy their capability of doing damage to us. That means 
from this country, because we cannot indefinitely maintain within our 
budget limits and personnel limits an air striking force overseas; 
nor would we desire to do it if we could, because it would be in a 
pretty vulnerable position. 

I look forward to the time when bombers are sitting on the air- 
dromes bombed up ready to go on the alert, the same as our fighters 
are sitting there now. Speed becomes very important. You no 
longer have the time to move overseas and get the job done. It has 
to be done quickly, and that means from this country. 

That has always been our goal, and it is more important now than 
ever before. The state of the art being such as it is, we cannot have 
that without refueling. Eventually we will. When that time comes 
we certainly want to replace our obsolete equipment with modern 
equipment as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Manon. You do not like the so-called drinking plane; you 
would rather be able to operate effectively without it; but you recog- 
nize that until you get a longer-range plane that is more in keeping 
with your goals you will have to use the best we can provide? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I would think that was your view. Of course, the 
newspaper story does not so represent it. 


AIRCRAFT PROGRAM AND PLANS 


Have you had any sharp change in views based upon your long 
experience in this command with respect to our aircraft program and 
Strategic Air procedures? Is there something new and different in 
this picture now which did not exist the last year, or the year before, 
or the year before that? What is the situation? 

General LeMay. Nothing new and striking; no, sir. We are 
embarked on the same general plans and programs we have had for 
some time. There has been no radical change in our thinking. 

Mr. Manon. General, I will have more questions to ask you, and 
other members will want to ask questions. At this time I will yield 
to the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Cannon, for 
any inquiries that he may have. Before doing so, however, I should 
make it clear that any remarks you make can be off the record. 
We have got the record straight on the question of the drinking 
airplanes. Now we want to get the full story of the readiness and 
capabilities of our Strategic Air Force without revealing any security 
information, so perhaps the remainder of the hearing should be 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. We may want to 

‘all on you later for certain additional information, but we are aware 
of your schedule on these exercises in Europe. If you have anything 
further to say that shows any drastic change in the Strategic Air 
Command, you now have an opportunity to say it. 

General LeMay. I would like to say something off the record on 
our future needs. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you General, for your helpful contribution 
to the work of the committee. 

General LeMay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I invite you 
personally or any member of your committee individually or col- 
lectively to visit us at the Strategic Air Command at any time. 

Mr. Manon. We will be visiting you from time to time. I visited 
there last December. 
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